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EDWARD  (thx  Eu>ib) 

EDWASD  I.,  saraamed  the  Elder,  son  and 
noeeaaor  of  Alfred,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
Moraded  the  throne  in  901,  died  in  936.  Hi> 
dwn  to  Uie  throne,  thongh  recognized  hj  the 
vitenagemote,  tras  ^spnteu  by  his  ooosinEthel* 
-viU,  who  guoed  the  sappMrtlkf  the  Northam- 
WinaadE^AnglianDanee.  Therebebmaroh- 
«d  throng  tlie  ooonties  of  Olonceeter,  Oxford, 
nd  VUtB,  and  Edward,  nnable  directly  to  oppoe« 
tiwn,  retaliated  their  ravages  in  the  oonnb^  of 
the  Eaat  Angles.  He  thonght  proper  to  w|th> 
draw  his  army,  loaded  with  booty,  before  the 
approach  of  the  rebels,  bnt  the  Tentnrons  Kent- 
Ui  men,  greedy  of  more  spoil,  stayed  behind  in 
Aefisnee  of  or^rs.  They  were  assaolted  by  the 
laAkD|^k«a,and resisted  so  valiantly  that  thongh 
oU%«d  at  last  to  retreat,  it  was  not  till  after 
tbejr  bad  dam  a  great  number  of  the  bravest 
of  the  enemy,  and  had  terminated  the  rebellion 
^eansii^  the  death  of  Ethelwald  himself.  The 
leign  of  Edward,  as  of  many  of  his  predeces- 
sor* and  snceessors,  was  ooonpied  with  snbdning 
the  tnrbnlent  Danes,  who  abounded  and  were 
constantly  reSnforoed  in  the  provinces  of  East 
Aoglia  and  Northnmbria.  In  this  task  he  was 
asasted  by  his  sister  Ethelfleda,  who  governed 
Kereia.  He  protected  his  territories  by  for- 
tresses which  gradnally  became  cenb«s  of  trade 
and  popolation.  He  gained  two  signal  victories 
at  Tenufbrd  and  Maldon,  and  sabjeoted  all  the 
tribes  from  Northambria  to  the  channel  to  his 
imnediate  oontroL  He  was  twice  married,  and 
hit  a  nnmerooa  fiunily,  and  8  of  his  sons,  Athel- 
stan,  Edmond,  and  Eared,  successively  occupied 
the  throne. 

EDWARD  IT.,  snmamed  the  Uortyr,  king 
of  tlie  Anglo-Saxons,  son  and  snocessor  of  Edgar, 
bom  in  963,  ascended  the  throne  in  976,  and 
was  murdered  in  978.  The  Intrigues  of  his  step- 
mother Elfrida  r^sed  a  footion  in  finvor  of  her 
own  son  Ethelred,  who  was  bnt  7  years  of  age. 
Ecdeeiastical  parties  took  oppo«!te  sides,  the 
married  clergy  who  had  been  ejected  in  tiie  pre- 
ceding reign  regarding  Elfrida  as  thcdr  patron- 
t»  and  supporting  the  pretensions  of  Euielred, 
and  the  monastic  followers  of  St.  Dnnstan  main- 
tKning  the  superior  claim  of  Edward.  A  civil 
WW  had  already  begun,  when  at  a  general  meet- 
ing Of  the  witenagemote  Edward  was  after  much 
roh.  Tn. — 1 


EDWARD  (tax  Oonmeos) 

oppodtion  formally  accepted  as  king.  Tbestrifo 
among  the  clergy,  however,  still  divided  the  king- 
dom, and  the  party  opposed  to  St  Dunatan  plot- 
ted Uie  mnrder  of  the  young  monarch.  He  was 
stabbed  ia  the  baok  at  Oorfe  castle,  die  reaidenoe 
of  his  stepmotber,  as  he  was  driqUng  a  onp  of  . 
mead  on  horseback,  and  ^king  from  his  seat 
he  was  dragged  away  by  the  stirmp  by  his 
frightened  horse. 

EDWARD  UL,  snmamed  the  Confessor,  king 
of  the  Anglo-Saxcms,  son  of  King  Etiielred  II, 
snooessor  to  Hardioanntes  bom  in  Islip,  Oxford- 
shire, in  1004,  ascended  the  throne  in  1043, 
died  Jan.  6, 1066.  His  mother  was  a  Norman 
princess,  Emma,  and  during  the  Danish  domi^ 
nation  which  had  succeeded  the  death  of  Ed- 
mond Ironside,  he  dwelt  in  exile  in  Norman- 
dy. When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Canute  in 
1086  reached  him,  he  determined  to  assert  his 
pretendons  to  the  crown,  crossed  the  channel 
with  a  fleet  of  40  ships,  and  landed  at  South- 
ampton. He  found  Mmself  opposed  by  his 
mother,  who  had  become  a  second  time  qnees 
of  England  by  marriage  with  the  Danish  mon- 
aroh,  and  was  now  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
Menaced  with  destmotion  by  a  constancy  in- 
creasing force,  he  hastily  efeoted  his  retreat 
With  his  brother  Alfred  he  received  a  perfidioos 
Invitation  from  King  Harold  to  cross  the  sea  ia 
1087.  Alfred  was  murdered  at  Ghiildford,  and 
Edward,  apprised  of  the  fate  which  was  awai^ 
ing  him,  escaped  into  Flandws.  After  the  ao- 
oeasion  of  his  half  brother  Hardioannte,  Edward 
was  reed ved  with  honor  into  Enf^d,  presented 
with  a  princely  establiahment,  and  was  at  court 
when  the  king  suddenly  died  in  1 043.  The  Dan- 
ish ht&e  Sweyn  was  then  absent  from  the  king- 
dom ;  the  rightfbl  bars  of  the  Saxon  line,  the  sons 
of  Edmund  Ironnde,  were  in  exile  in  Hungary; 
the  An^o-Saxons  were  determined  to  throw  off 
the  Danish  yoke ;  the  Danes  were  divided  and  dis- 
pirited ;  Edward  was  the  nearest  to  the  throne 
of  any  one  present,  and  after  a  short  period  of  hes- 
itation and  commotion  be  was  recognized  as  king 
in  a  general  council  at  Gillingbam.  His  reign 
was  the  period  when  the  mutual  aversion  of  the 
two  fleroe  Teutonic  needles,  whose  stxnggles  for 
dominion  had  vexed  thb  country  during  6  gen- 
erations, began  to  subside,  when  intermarriages 
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and  a  blending  of  language  and  cnstoms  nearlj 
effiioed  the  distinction  between  the  two  races, 
and  when  the  Kormans  began  to  exercise  a 
potent  influence  in  the  oonntry,  lioth  nations 
of  which  they  were  soon  to  prostrate.  The 
first  rojal  act  of  Edward  was  to  strip  his  mo- 
ther, whose  resistance  had  defeated  his  first 
attempt  to  obtain  the  throne,  of  her  immense 
treasures,  and  to  confine  her  for  life  in  a  monas- 
tery at  Winchester.  The  gOTerntnent  was  at 
this  time  in  the  hands  of  8  powerful  noblemen : 
Earl  Godwin,  who  ruled  all  the  sontbem  prov- 
inces ;  Earl  Leofidc,  who  governed  Leicester  and 
the  northern  counties  of  Mercia ;  and  Earl  Si- 
vard,  whose  sway  extended  from  the  Humber 
to  the  confines  of  Scotland.  Edward  sought  the 

Srotection  of  Earl  Godwin  by  marrying  his 
aughter  Editha,  a  lady  praised  by  the  chroni- 
clers for  her  learning,  piety,  and  benevolence ; 
yet  the  motive  which  prompted  Edward  to  mar- 
ly her  was  merely  politioid,  and  the  alliance 
proved  therefore  a  source  of  enmity  instead  of 
friendship  between  the  king  and  his  father-in- 
law.  Edward  was  partial  both  to  Norman  man- 
ners  and  people ;  many  foreign  chnrohmen  and 
dignitaries  had  followed  him  to  En^and,  where 
they  had  acquired  influence  in  the  goverament 
A  popular  Jealousy  was  already  felt  against  them, 
when  in  1060  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  with 
his  train,  visiting  England,  quarrelled  with  tibe 
bargbers  of  Do ver,  and  in  the  tumult  several  per- 
sons were  slain.  The  affray  was  reported  to  the 
king  at  Qlonoester,  by  the  discomfited  Eustace, 
and  Edward  gave  orders  to  Godwin,  in  whose 
government  Dover  lay,  to  chastise  the  insolence 
of  the  men  of  that  city.  The  earl  refused  to  obey ; 
a  mptnre  was  therefore  unavoidable,  and  8  armies 
nnder  the  command  of  Godwin  and  his  2  sons 
immediately  marched  agunst  the  king  in  Glou- 
cestershire. Edward  summoned  to  his  aid  Leo- 
fric  and  Siward,  and  was  quickly  ib  a  condition 
to  intimidate  his  opponents,  when  it  was  agreed 
to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  decision  of  the  witen- 
flgemote.  Godwin,  however,  fled  with  his  wife 
and  sons  to  Flanders ;  their  estates  were  then 
eonfiscsted,  Queen  Editha  was  confined  in  a 
monastery,  and  the  greatness  of  this  family 
seemed  completely  destroyed.  Tranquillity  was 
hardly  restored  when  William,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  future  conqueror,  reached  the  coast 
of  England  to  render  assistance  to  his  royal 
kinsman.  He  was  received  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  his  great  reputation,  visited  several  of  the 
royal  vulaa,  and  was  dismissed  with  magnificent 
presents.  Godwin,  however,  having  gradually 
collected  a  fleet,  snddenly  appeared  in  1052  on 
dte  southern  coast  of  England,  swept  away  the 
ships  from  the  different  harbors,  entered  the 
Thames,  menaced  London,  and  extorted  from 
the  king  the  restoration  of  himself  and  his  son 
Harold  to  their  earldoms  and  the  banishment 
of  the  foreigners ;  and  the  primate  and  the  nu- 
merous other  Norman  functionaries  fled  for  their 
lives.  Godwin  did  not  long  survive  this  til- 
mnph,  and  left  his  possessions  to  his  son  Harold, 
his  equal  in  ambition  and  his  superior  in  address. 


At  this  period  occurred  the  events  which  form 
the  groundwork  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of 
"ICacbeth."  In  1089,  Macbeth,  a  turbulent 
nobleman,  murdered  Duncan,  king  of  ScoUand, 
chased  Malcolm,  his  son  and  heir,  mto  England, 
and  usurped  the  crown.  The  exiled  prince  re- 
ceived from  Edward  (Mrmission  to  vindicate  his 
rights  with  an  English  army,  but  for  16  years 
the  power  of  the  murderer  defeated  every  at- 
tempt At  length  in  1064  Malcolm  was  suc- 
cessfully supported  by  Macdufi^  the  thane  <^ 
Fife,  and  by  Siward,  earl  of  Northumberland. 
The  fall  of  Macbeth  cost  the  death  of  the  son 
of  Siward;  the  Northumbrian  eaA  died  soon 
after,  when  Harold  obtained  that  earldom,  in 
opposition  to  the  rights  of  an  infapt  heir,  for  his 
own  brother  Tosti.  Thus  the  support  which 
Edward  gave  to  Malcolm  resulted  in  adding 
largely  to  the  power  of  his  own  most  ambitions 
and  dangerous  subject.  To  oppose  Harold's  fur- 
ther progress,  the  king  invested  Algar,  the  son 
of  LeK>frio,  with  the  government  of  East  Anglia, 
bat  the  intriguet  of  Algar  quickly  led  to  his  ex- 
pnluonfrom  his  new  possession.  He,  however, 
soon  returned  into  Herefordshire  with  an  army 
of  Welsh  and  Norw^ian  anxiliariee,  was  oppos- 
ed by  the  inconstant  English  monarch,  but  was 
able  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  king  in  q)ite 
of  the  king  himself^  and  returning  again,  forced 
Harold  to  a  compromise  and  was  reinstated  in 
East  Anglia.  He  was  again  expelled  and  again 
restored,  and  at  his  death  in  1068  Harold  was 
left  without  a  rival,  the  most  powerful  mbjeot 
in  En^and.  Edward  the  Outlaw,  the  Saxon 
heir  to  the  throne,  after  a  life  ot  exile,  died 
within  a  few  days  of  his  arrival  in  England,  and 
there  now  stood  between  Harold  and  the  crown 
only  the  young  and  feeble  Edgar.  The  infirm  old 
king,  inveterate  in  his  animosity  to  the  family  of 
Earl  Godwin,  turned  his  eyes  toward  his  Uns- 
man  acrossthe  channel,  William  of  Normandy,  as 
a  person  whose  capacity  and  power  would  render 
him  the  most  formidi^le  rival  to  Harold.  Ha- 
rold, being  thrown  in  a  tempest  upon  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  was  obliged  while  thus  in  the  power 
of  William  to  swear  that  he  renounced  all  hope 
of  tiie  crown,  and  to  do  homage  for  his  lands  and 
honors  to  William,  as  the  ^)pointed  successor 
of  Edward.  He  returned  to  England,  and,  as 
Hume  says,  deterred  the  king  from  abdicating  in 
favor  of  William,  increased  his  martial  renown 
by  an  expedition  agunst  the  robbers  of  Wales, 
which  terrified  them  into  submission  during  the 
next  4  reigns,  extended  his  sway  by  marrying 
the  sister  of  Morcar  of  Northumberland,  and 
was  crowned  king  on  the  very  day  of  Edward's 
death.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  memory  of 
Edward  that,  he  occupied  the  interval  between 
the  Danish  and  the  Norman  conquests;  that 
his  reign  was  a  time  of  comparative  tran^aillitv 
under  a  native  prince,  between  two  periods  of 
subjection  to  conquerors.  The  laws  and  eostoms 
of  "good  King  Edward"  were  long  remembered 
with  popular  affection.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
for  his  sanctity,  was  the  first  English  prince  that 
touched  for  the  king's  evil,  and  was  canonized 
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and  ^led  "  the  OonfoKor"  about  a  oentoiT' 
after  lus  decease.  The  most  commendable  fea> 
tore  of  his  government  was  his  attention  to  the 
administration  of  Justice,  and  to  collecting  the 
laws  of  the  realm.    His  compilation  is  lost. 

EDWABD  L  (of  the  Norman  line),  king  of 
England,  sumamed  Long  Shanks,  from  the  ex- 
ce»ve  length  of  his  legs,  son  of  Henry  III.  and 
of  !Heanor  of  Provence,  bom  in  Westminster, 
Jane  16,  1239,  crowned  Aug.  10,  1274,  died 
Jnly  7, 1307.    Being  invested  with  the  duchy 
of  Guienne,  his  light  to  that  province  was  di»- 
pntedbj  Alfonso  A.,  kin^  of  Cfastile,  who,  how* 
ever,  renounced  his  claim  in  consequence  of 
SdwanTs  marrying  his  sister.    In  1264  he  re- 
ceived the  lordship  of  Ireland  and  of  the  prov- 
inees  which  had  been  seized  in  the  reign  of 
John  Ladklaad  by  the  king  of  France.    He  sup- 
ported the  throneagainst  the  revolted  barons,  and 
vaa  with  his  brother  Richard  I.  made  prisoner 
at  Qie  battle  of  Lewes  in  1264.    He  recovered 
his  libeorty  in  126S,  defeated  and  slew  Simon  de 
Montfort,  earl  <^  Leicester,  at  Evesham,  and  in 
I2S7  conquered  the  last  of  the  insargents  in  the 
ideofEly.    He  now  joined  the  crusaders,  and 
served  2  years  in  the  East.     Nearly  2  years 
after  his  fiither's  death,  he  was  crowned  without 
oppoution  at  Westminster,  and  began  to  signal- 
ize his  ability  both  as  a  warrior  and  legislator, 
His  arms  were  first  directed  against  Llewellyn, 
prince  of  the  Welsh,  whom  he  reduced,  bnt  who 
rebelled  sgun,  and  was  slun  in  single  combat  by 
anEngluixki^ht  immediately  after  the  army  of 
Edwanl  reappeared  in  that  country.    It  is  said 
tfaat  Edward  caused  the  massacre  of  all  the 
bards  ^  Wales,  for  fear  that  their  songs  should 
rerive  the  patriotism  of  their  countrymen;  but 
this  story  may  have  been  invented  in  view  of 
the  strict  censorship  which  he  exercised  over 
file  national  poetry.    He  established  corporate 
bodies  of  merchants  in  the  principal  towns 
of  Wales,  and  introduced  the  Jurisprudence  of 
file  English  courts.    In  the  castle  of  Oaernar- 
Ton  his  queen  Eleanor  was  delivered  of  her  son 
Edward ;  fiie  natives  claimed  the  child  as  their 
ooontryman,  and  he  was  declared  prince  of 
Wales,  a  title  which  has  since  always  been  borne 
by  the  ddest  son  of  the  sovereign.    In  1280  he 
leeolved  upon  the  subjugation  of  Scotland,  to 
the  crown  of  which  there  were  at  this  time  18 
didmanta.    Being  invited  to  the  ofiSce  of  arbi- 
trator, he  first  took  possession  of  many  of  the 
Scotch  fortresses,  and  then  conferred  the  crown 
upon  John  Baliol,  who  soon  renounced  his  alle- 
mnee.     Edward  marched  again  across  the 
Tweed,  g^ned  a  great  victory  at  Dunbar  in 
1296,  sent  Baliol  into  exile  in  Normandy,  bore 
sway  the  Scotch  sceptre  and  cro  wii,  and  left  the 
U^iest  offices  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
u^ishmen,  under  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  re- 
Mired  the  title  of  guardian  of  the  kingdom. 
Tin  Scots  rallied  in  1297  under  the  chieftain 
'VlBiaia  Wallace,  and  drove  the  English  out  of 
&a«  kingdom,  totally  defeating  them  in  the 
bttfe  of  Stirling,  Sept  11.     Edward  hastily 
■ni^Nd  the  war  which  he  had  in  the  mean  time 


undertaken  in  France,  advanced  again  to  the 
Forth,  and  defeated  the  insurgents  wit!L  the  loss 
of  from  20,000  to  40,000  men  near  the  forest  of 
Falkirk,  July  22, 1298.  Wallace  himself  escaped. 
The  rebeUion  again  broke  out  in  1308,  and  again 
Edward  overran  the  kingdom,  its  temporary  sub- 
jugation being  completed  by  the  surrender  of  the 
strong  castle  of  Stirling  in  1805.  Wallace  was 
soon  after  snrprised  and  captured,  and  was  hang- 
,ed  in  Smithfield.  In  1806  the  war  was  again 
kindled  by  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  elected  Idn^ 
and  though  at  first  unsuccessftil,  at  length  «dnM 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 
Edward,  now  enfeebled  by  age  and  disease, 
marched  again  to  the  north  with  the  purpose 
of  rendering  Scottish  rebellion  from  that  time 
imposdble ;  but  he  was  surprised  by  death  on 
the  frontier  at  Burgfa-upon-Sands.  The  most 
enduring  results  of  the  reign  of  Edward  were 
the  reforms  which  he  introduced  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  government,  of  Justice,  and  of 
the  finances,  which  have  guned  for  him  the 
title  of  the  "English  Justinian."  He  ameliorated 
the  laws,  confirmed  and  finally  established  the 
two  great  charters,  gave  to  the  parliament  the 
form  which  it  has  since  retained,  and  is  said  to 
have  first  instituted  justices  of  the  peace.  The 
Jews,  who  during  the  whole  period  of  his  reign 
were  olyects  of  the  bitterest  hatred  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  were  cruelly  de8{>oiled,  and 
in  1290  ordwed  under  penalty  of  death  to  quit 
England  for  ever  before  a  certain  dav. 

EDWARD  n.,  king  of  England,  son  and 
successor  of  the  preoMling,  born  in  Caemar- 
yon,  April  25,  1284,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1807,  murdered  Sept  27, 1827.  He  was  of  an 
irresolute  character  and  dissipated  habits.  From 
his  childhood  he  had  Uvea  in  dose  intimacy 
with  Piers  de  Gaveston,  the  son  of  a  gentle- 
man of  Guienne,  who  had  at  length  been  ban- 
ished fh>m  the  kingdom  as  a  corrupter  of  the 
prince.  Edward  I.  on  his  deathbed  forbade  his 
son  under  pain  of  his  paternal  malediction  to 
allow  the  vicious  favorite  to  return  into  Eng- 
land ;  yet  the  first  act  of  the  new  Ung  was  the 
recall  of  Gaveston,  whom  he  creat^  earl  of 
Oomwall  and  married  to  his  own  niece,  and 
to  the  scandal  of  the  whole  kingdom  appointed 
Mm  regent  while  he  himself  went  to  France 
to  marry  the  princess  Isabella.  A  formidable 
league  under  the  earl  of  Lancaster  forced  Gav- 
eston into  ezQe ;  but  instead  of  being  disgraced, 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  ao- 
oompanied  for  some  distance  on  his  way  by  his 
royal  friend.  He  returned  soon  after,  when  an 
army  raised  by  confederate  powerful  barons  and 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Lancaster  porsued 
him  to  the  north ;  he  was  besieged  and  captured 
at  Scarborough,  and,  without  any  pretence  of  a 
legal  process,  was  executed.  Edward,  at  first 
threatening  vengeance  against  all  who  had  taken 
a  part  in  t£e  death  of  his  fkvorite,  seemed  soon 
to  forget  his  fHendship  and  his  hatred,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  revolted  Scots.  At 
the  head  of  an  immense  army  he  crossed  the* 
frontier,  bnt  after  losing  the  battle  of  Bannock* 
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tvB  fad  froM  Oe  ktMOoB  via  sbodr  of  Seo(- 
tU  canij7  at  las  bedL  In  USl  be  tm  agaia 
deCeated  at  Biaekiiioor,  and  panoad  «f«a  to  the 
vaDa  of  Totk,  Tbe  jmtiEc  SacmOeat  vaa  ib- 
iwiaw!  bf  the  hooon  bartowed  odoo  Hng^ 
8peoaer,s  DerfaTorite,  and  an  armed  iniarree- 
tion  of  tbe  baron*  nodcr  the  earfa  of  Ijmrattrr 
and  HcR&rd  ca—ed  the  Spenien  to  be  baa- 
Uted;  but  OB  thdr  rebus  lADcaater  WM  adzed 
and  pot  to  death  with  the  same  indignitiea 
whicn  had  fannerij  by  bis  ordaa  been  exercised' 
against  GsTestoa.  Edward,  now  at  peace  with 
hH  own  aalgeet^  hoped  to  secnre  hbtranqail- 
Btj  bf  necodatincia  ISSS  s  traee  for  IS  yean 
With  fifortod.  Tboo^  the  fariomph  of  the 
Spensen  waa  eonplete.  the  partiality  with 
irfaieh  the  lang  zegaided  bis  farorites  had  the 
affiset  of  aBen^ing  not  only  bis  salgects  bat  abo 
lua  qaeea.  Undo'  n^tenoe  of  arranging  some 
fiffierencea  between  ner  hosband  and  her  brother 
wbib  went  to  France,  where  she  found  a  great 
nnmhw  of  Thglidi  fiigitire^  the  friends  of 
Lancaster,  the  most  considerable  and  potent  of 
whoa  was  the  young  Boger  Mortimer.  A  do- 
meatic  rd>elliaD  sopportea  by  a  liweign  invaaoa 
waa  projected,  and  in  1828  the  qne»  with  a 
fixeign  force  of  8,000  men,  led  by  Ho£^  M<»'- 
timer  and  John  of  Hainant,  landed  on  the  coast 
ofSoffiA.  The  moat  powerfbl  nobles  and  pre- 
ktea  hastened  to  meet  her,  and  Edwvd,  having 
in  Tain  appealed  to  the  citizens  for  support, 
was  obligea  to  r^reat  to  the  marches  of  Wales. 
n>e  qiie«i  pnrsned  him,  and  he  took  shipping 
lor  Ireland,  bnt,  onlncky  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
land,  WM  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  was 
fbnnd  concealed  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and 
sent  in  custody  to  the  castle  of  EenDworth. 
The  favorite  Spenser  was  taken  at  the  same 
time  and  hangw.  The  parliament  bcdng  assem- 
bled, by  the  influence  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer, 
it  waa  resolved  that  the  rejen  of  Edward  of 
Caernarvon  bad  ceased.  While  imprisoned  in 
Bericeley  castle  under  the  charge  of  mfflana 
employed  by  Mwtimer,  Edward  IL  was  found 
dead  m  bis  bed  in  the  morning  after  shrieks 
had  been  heard  fr«m  bis  apartment  dorins  the 
ni^t,  and  his  distorted  featares  betrayed  the 
•gony  in  which  he  had  expired. 

EDWABD  m.,  eldest  son  of  Edward  IL  and 
Isabdla  of  France,  bom  at  Windsor,  Nov.  13, 
1312,  proclaimed  king  of  England,  Jan.  25, 1327, 
died  at  Shene,  now  Bicbmond,  June  21, 1377. 
At  the  age  of  12  years  he  went  with  a  spleodid 
retinae  to  Franca  to  do  homage  to  Charles  lY. 
for  the  possession  of  Onienne  and  Ponthieo, 
which  had  been  resigned  to  him  by  his  &ther. 
Ha  remained  with  his  mother  at  tiie  French 
court,  was  contracted  in  marriage  by  her  to 
Fhilippa,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Halnant,  ao> 
eompanied  her  and  her  followers  in  ttieir 
invasion  of  England,  and  was  declared  king 
after  the  captivity  of  his  father.  A  oonncil  of 
regency,  consisting  of  4  bishops  and  10  noble- 
men, most  of  whom,  bdng  of  IsabellA's  party, 
gave  up  to  her  and  Mortimer  (now  create  earl 
of  March)  the  asoendeD<7  in  the  govemmeot) 


had  hot  JMt  lean  moiittd,  whca  Robert 
Bmoe,  in  violation  of  the  trace  b^ween  Scot- 
land nd  England,  aent  an  amn-  of  24^000  men 
imder  Rand<iJf  and  Douglas,  which  ravaged  the 
county  of  Comberland.  Tonag  Edward  march- 
ed to  the  north  with  over  40,000  men,  made  a 
vain  parsnit  of  the  Scots,  came  np  with  them 
twice  when  they  were  in  inaooeasiUe  podtiona, 
is  recorded  to  iMve  wept  when  be  found  him- 
aelf  oot-generaDed  by  the  skill  of  an  intaiix 
eoetaj,  ud  eondnded  an  inglorious  campaign 
byatieatyin  whidt  the  entire  ind^wndenoe  of 
Scotland  waa  raoQgniaed.  Theo£nmofthis8et- 
tloneat  was  thrown  upon  TsaheHa  aadMorlamer, 
who  increased  their  unpopnlarity  by  intrignea 
against  the  eari  of  Eoit,  whooi  they  caoaed  to 
be  ezeeated  for  high  treason  in  ino.  At  the 
age  of  18,  Edward,  having  detennined  to  assert 
hk  own  antlKMity  against  his  mother  and  her 
fovorite,  contrived  their  arreat.  Mortimer  was 
executed  for  hij^  treason  at  Smithfidd,  and 
Isabella  was  confined  for  the  rest  d  her  Die  in 
the  manor  of  Risings.  Immediatdy  after  assum- 
ing the  government  he  renewed  ha  fatbe^a  and 
grandfauer'a  project  of  conquering  Scotland, 
and  secretly  encouraged  the  claim  of  Edward 
Baliol  to  the  crown  of  that  country,  who  waa 
willing  to  hold  it  as  a  fief  of  the  Englidi  mon- 
arch. Baliol  won  the  crown  and  lost  it  within 
S  months,  and  the  incnrnona  of  the  Scots  gavs 
to  Edward  the  pretext  which  he  dedred  to  r»- 
new  the  war  and  attnnpt  to  restore  the  refugee. 
He  hud  dege  to  Berwick,  and  (July  19, 188^ 
defeated  on  Halidon  hill  with  great  kos  the 
army  of  the  regent  Don^aa,  who  had  approach- 
ed for  its  relie£  The  town  and  castle  were  im- 
mediatdy  surrendered,  and  Bahol  being  again 
aeated  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  diunonbered 
the  kingdom  by  a  large  cession  of  territory  to 
Enghaid,  a  measure  which  waa  fidlowed  hr  his 
flight  to  England  within  4  months.  Ihree 
times  Edward  invaded  and  devaEtated  Scotland 
in  sapp<»t  of  Baliol,  bat  had  not  conquered  the 
independent  epirit  of  the  country  WMn  he  raf- 
flved  the  war  to  languish,  having  determined 
to  lay  ddm  to  the  crown  of  France  against 
Philip  of  Ydoisy  The  ground  of  this  preten- 
sion was,  that  dthougfa  femdes  were  exdoded 
from  the  French  throne,  the  nude  d^cendants  of 
females  were  not;  and  that  »b  the  son  of  laabelr 
la,  the  daughter  of  Charles  lY.,  his  dafan  waa 
better  than  that  of  Philip,  who  was  descended 
from  a  younger  brother  of  ChariesIY.  To  earn- 
his  mi^ty  aesign  into  execution,  he  made  alh- 
anoe  with  several  continentd  {ninces  and  ruleiv, 
the  chief  of  whom  were  Louis  of  Bavaria,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  the  dukes  of  Brabant  and 
Guddrea,  and  Artevelde  of  Ghent.  Edward 
formdly  published  his  ddm  in  1887,  and  in  the 
following  year  sailed  with  a  numerous  fleet  to 
Antwerp,  dee^ning  to  begin  the  campdgn  with 
tbe  siege  of  Cambrd ;  but  percdving  the  difli- 
cnlty  of  the  enterprise,  he  advanced  into  Fiwioe 
with  about  60,000  mui,  was  almost  confronted 
with  an  army  of  nearly  double  the  force  under 
Philip,  yet  no  engagement  ensaed,  and  he  at 
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length  returned  to  Bnusels  and  disTumded  his 
tttaj  witboat  having  derivedf  any  advantage 
from  his  immense  ezpenditorea.  He  retarned 
to  Sn^aod  ia  1840,  obtained  an  miprecedented 
grant  from  pariiamakt,  defeated  a  French  fleet 
off  Sois  trhich  Philip  had  sent  to  intercept  him, 
retomed  to  the  continent,  and  at  the  head  of 
SOO,000  men  uodertook  at  the  same  time  theeiegee 
ol  Taamaj  wad  St.  Omer,  both  of  which  were 
Bwoooeeafiil ;  and  he  qnickly  oondoded  an  ar- 
miatioe  for  9  montiis,  and  soon  after  another  for 
3  years  and  8  months.  Aiiottier  English  oam- 
pugn  in  France  was  liegnn  In  1844  under  the 
ean  of  Derby,  wd  proseooted  with  nninterrapt- 
•dsooeesoL  Edward  also  landed  with  a  numerous 
force  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  advanced  to 
Kooen,  seat  his  light  troops  to  insolt  tlie  fon- 
tomTga  of  Paris,  and  on  Aug.  26  gained  over 
Philip  the  decisive  battle  of  Or6cy.  The  siege 
of  Oalais  fc^owed,  and  while  tiie  chivalry  of 
Xn^and  lay  before  the  walls  of  that  city,  the 
Scots  snddenly  crossed  the  frontiers,  but  were 
Ueated  by  a  misoeUaneoos  and  rapi^y  oolleot- 
•d  amy,  led,  according  to  the  improbaUe  tesd- 
Boay  of  fW>is8art,  by  Queen  Philippa.  Oalaia 
RDTendered  after  an  obstinate  defence,  Vnd  a 
trace  f«^owed  which  lasted  till  1856.  Mean- 
time, Edward  invaded  and  widely  desolated 
Soimaad,  "aninng  a  havoc  long  remembered  by 
the  nativesL  T^  war  was  renewed  in  France 
wder  the  Black  Prince,  who  gained  in  1856 
&e  memorable  victory  of  Poitiers,  in  which  he 
tookCasJtto  of  France  prisoner,  who  was  not 
rusooied  tSI  1860.  In  that  year  the  "great 
Maoe"  was  concluded  at  Brotigni,  by  which 
£dvsnl  renounced  his  pretensions  to  the  crown 
«f  Fmee  and  restored  his  conquests,  retaining 
only  the  fall  sovereignty  of  Poiton,  Oaienne, 
and  the  coimty  of  Ponthien.  Though  the  mis- 
fbrbmea  of  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  con- 
mated  stron^y  with  the -glories  of  its  com- 
menoemrat,  aaA  though  his  victories  left  few 
hstisg  acquisitions,  yet  they  gave  to  England  a 
lustre  and  renown  whi<^  were  long  her  strength 
Did  safi^y.  In  his  reign  the  elegant  arts  began 
to  be  cnltivated,  the  castle  of  Windsor  was  re- 
bdlt,  the  order  of  the  garter  was  instituted,  and 
Ss^h  poetry  and  prose  may  be  stud  to  have 
bem  begun. 

EDWARD  rV,  king  of  England,  bom  in 

Boneo,  Aj^  20, 1441,  died  April  9, 1488.    An 

M  dufMuder  speaks  of  "the  troublons  season 

of  King  Henry  VI.,  the  prospetons  reign  of 

King  Edward  lY.,  the  pitiM  life  of  King  Ed- 

wara  v.,  and  the  trajpcal   doings  of  King 

Kdiard  in."    The  lot  of  the  feeble  Henry  VL 

fell  mo^  ini^iMvpriately  in  an  age  of  violence,  to 

which  be  brooght  only  meekness  of  spirit;  and 

ke  saw  dwin^  his  re%n  the  splendid  aobdeve- 

menls  of  foreign  victory  exchanged  for  defeats 

■d  umonuOT,  his  title  to  the  throne  dispated, 

al  Kngland  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  war.    His 

imi  insignificance,  the  dishonor  of  the  English 

•ntt,  nd  the  paadonate  tyranny  of  his  in«>m- 

itsUefneen,  luogaret  of  Aqjon,  were  the  oo- 

Mte«r  zeviviBg  the  long  forgotten  pretensinia 


of  the  house  of  York.  The  great  Lancastrian 
chieCj,  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  the  dukes  of  Bed- 
ford and  Gloucester,  who  ably  though  discord- 
antly supported  the  throne  during  the  minor- 
ity of  Henry,  were  dead,  when  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  the  father  of  Edward  IV.,  returned 
from  Ireland,  cautiously  and  gradually  ad- 
vanced his  claim  to  the  throne,  gained  the 
support  of  the  powerful  evls  of  Warwick  and 
Salisbury,  took  arms  against  Somerset,  the 
last  great  nobleman  of  the  Lancastrian  branch, 
and  began  by  a  victory  at  St.  AJbans,  in  1466, 
the  wars  between  the  red  rose  of  Lanoastw 
and  the  white  rose  of  York.  The  claims  of 
both  these  Flantagenet  lines  were  derived  finm 
Edward  m.  From  the  first  2  sons  of  that 
soverei^  no  issue  survived ;  the  8  Lancas- 
trian kmgs  who  had  occupied  the  throne  fbr 
more  than  half  a  century  were  descended  trom. 
the  4th  son ;  the  dukes  of  York  were  descended 
from  the  6th  son,  but  had  also  by  intermar- 
riage become  heirs  to  the  rights  of  the  Sd 
son.  The  question  of  genealogical  right  com- 
plicated in  itseU;  was  rendered  more  so  by  the 
uregular  accession  of  the  Ist  Ltmcaster,  while 
Edmund  Mortimer,  the  heir  of  the  8d  son.  was 
alive,  and  by  decrees  of  pariiament.  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  after  various  successes  and  re- 
verses in  maintaining  his  daim,  was  defeated  and 
stain  by  Queen  Margaret,  at  Wakefldd,  in  1460; 
and  young  Edward,  the  inheritor  of  his  &ther*B 
pretensions  and  ability,  immediatdy  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Welsh  borderers  and 
mountaineers,  and  defeated  a  fmmidable  force 
under  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Ormond,  at 
Mortimer's  Gross.  He  then  marched  southward, 
supported  by  the  earl  of  Warwiok;  who  suffered 
a  defeat  at  Bamet  Heath  by  which  Henry  was 
again  restored  to  his  friends.  Edward  marched 
directly  to  London,  which  he  entered  without 
opposition,  and  where  his  youth,  boldness,  and 
beauty  gained  him  the  public  &vor.  He  was 
proclmmed  king  in  1461 ,  and  thus  there  were  two 
kings  and  two  royal  armies  in  the  land.  Both 
parties  made  the  most  formidaUe  preparations 
for  battle,  and  at  Towton,  near  York,  100,000 
Englishmen  were  drawn  up,  in  not  very  un- 
equal division,  in  hostile  array.  Proclamation 
had  been  made  that  no  quarter  should  be  given, 
and  the  battie  was  probably  the  bloodiest  in 
English  history.  It  lasted  more  than  a  day, 
and  ended,  after  the  daughter  of  more  than 
80,000  persons,  in  the  totel  rout  of  the  Lan- 
castrians ;  and  thus  the  crown  was  firmly 
placed  on  the  brow  of  Edward  IV.  The  cause 
ot  the  red  rose  seemed  despe^ftte,  but  it  was  - 
supported  by  the  courage  amenerg^  of  Mar- 
garet. She  sailed  to  France,  seeking  ue  alliance 
of  the  French  king ;  and  perils  by  land  and  by 
sea,  shipwreck,  and  capture  by  roving  banditti, 
make  up  the  wild  story  of  her  adventuree^  till 
in  1464  she  appears  again  in  Scotland,  at  the 
head  of  only  600  French  troops,  witii  wIxMai, 
and  a  band  of  Scottish  borderers,  die  gave  bat- 
tie  to  the  English  general,  Lord  Montacute,  near 
Hexham.    The  I^castriaoa  were  again  com' 
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pletely  routed ;  the  king  and  manj  of  the  cUefii 
were  eaptnred  on  the  field,  or  after  larking  for 
s  while  in  conceajjuent;  and  Margaret  agtda 
made  her  escape  through  Scotland  into  France, 
with  her  son  and  his  Sunous  preceptor,  Sir 
John  Fortescne.  Edward,  acting  npon  the 
.  maxim  of  Macchiavelli,  with  characteristic  vi^- 
or,  made  a  terrible  slaoghter  of  his  enemies  in 
the  first  moment  of  victory,  and  in  his  sabse- 
quent  administration  roled  with  clemency.  Af- 
ter this  second  retreat  of  Margaret  he  devoted 
himself  for  a  time  to  pleasnre.  He  had  been 
hmiting  in  the  forest  of  Grafton,  when  he  mit, 
at  her  &ther's  honse,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir 
John  Grey  and  daughter  of  Richard  Widrille, 
Baron  Rivers.  The  impetnoos  king,  in  vain 
seeking  an  illicit  union,  consented  to  a  private 
marriage  with  her  (April,  1464),  and  sne  was 
within  a  year  publicly  acknowle^ed  qneen,  and 
her  father  was  made  an  earl.  This  union  dis- 
pleased the  powerful  and  haughty  earl  of  War- 
wick, who  had  before  been  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  Uie 
princess  Bonne  of  Savoy,  and  who  was  more- 
over indignant  at  the  influence  possessed  by 
the  new  queen,  which  she  employed  in  the 
elevation  of  her  own  finends.  The  malcontent 
earl,  allying  himself  with  Edward's  brother, 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  broke  out  into  open  re- 
volt in  1469.  The  effect  of  his  combination 
with  the  discontented  nobility  and  gentry  was 
quickly  Been  in  seditions  fomented  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  In  Yorkshire,  Robin  of  Redes- 
dale,  a  hero  am<Kig  the  troopers  of  the  fh>ntier, 
took  the  field  with  60,000  men.  Edward  march- 
ed against  them,  unaware  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  exposed  his  oapitaL  Warwick,  absent 
in  France,  had  gtuned  the  favor  of  Lonia  XI., 
and  had  even  become  reconciled  with  his  old 
enemy,  Iffu-garet.  He  landed  at  Dartmouth 
with  a  small  body  of  troops,  where  his  popu- 
larity swelled  his  army  in  a  few  days  to  more 
than  60,000  men.  He  advanced  to  the  north, 
and  his  wproach  shook  the  fidelity  of  the  royal 
troops.  Edward  fled  in  1470  to  Holland,  and 
his  imprisoned  rival  was  led  forth  fix>m  the 
tower  to  hear  the  streets  of  London  resounding 
once  more  with  the  name  of  King  Henry.  A 
parliament  was  summoned  in  the  name  of  the 
restored  king,  by  which  Edward  was  pronounced 
a  usurper,  his  adherents  were  attiunted,  and 
an  acts  passed  by  his  authority  repealed.  This 
restoration  gave,  however,  but  a  brief  respite  to 
the  Lancastrian  &mily.  The  fhgitive  Edward, 
secretly  asnsted  hr  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  col- 
lected a  body  of  nemings  and  Dutchmen  in  a 
few  months,  with  whom  he  entered  the  Hnmber, 
and  landed  at  Ravenspur.  He  advanced  into 
the  interior,  pretending  at  first  that  he  came 
only  to  recover  his  patrimony  as  duke  of  York, 
and  making  his  followers  cry  "  Long  live  King 
Henry,"  till  he  received  reSnforcements  which 
put  him  in  a  condition  to  fbce  the  enemy.  The 
adverse  armies  met  at  Barney  on  Easter  morn- 
ing, April  14, 1471,  and  the  Lanc&trians  were 
defeated  and  Warwick  himself  slain.    Edward 


now  again  became  master  of  London,  and  of  the 
person  of  Henf^,  who  was  remanded  to  the 
tower,  never  again  to  leave  it  Meanwhile, 
Margaret,  with  ner  son,  now  18  years  of  age, 
landed  at  Weymouth  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
French  troops  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  ' 
Bamet.  The  first  event  of  which  she  received 
tidings  was  her  husband's  ca|>tivity  and  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Warwick.  NeverUieleaa,  she 
determined  to  defend  to  the  utmost  her  fallea 
fortunes,  and  with  an  army  commanded  by  the 
dnke  of  Somerset  made  a  stand  at  Tewkeebury, 
May  4, 1471.  Her  army  was  defeated,  her  aaa. 
Prince  Edward  tHain,  and  she  herself  taken  pris- 
oner and  held  in  o^tti^ty  6  years,  when  she 
was  ransomed  by  the  king  of  Fi«noe.  Her  hus- 
band was  put  to  death  in  the  tower.  May  21. 
Edward  formed  an  alliance  in  1474  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  by  which  France  was  to  be 
divided  into  two  states,  one  of  which,  compre- 
hending the  northern  and  eastern  provinces 
dionld  belong  to  Burgundy,  and  the  other  ahonld 
be  posMssed  by  Eng^d.  He  passed  over  to 
Oalais  with  a  force  of  archers  and  men-at-arma, 
only,  however,  to  be  disappointed  by  the  dukft 
of  Burgundy,  who  sent  his  apology  instead  of 
an  army,  and  to  make  an  advantageous  treaty 
with  lionis  without  a  battle.  By  this  treaty 
pennons  of  considerable  amounts  were  bestowed 
by  Lotus  not  only  npon  the  English  king,  but 
alao  npon  all  the  considerable  persons  of  the 
English  court.  Edward  returned  to  Eneland 
to  Decome  involved  in  a  bitter  strife  with  his 
brother  Clarence.  The  interference  of  Edward 
prevented  the  marriage  of  Clarence  wiUi  the 
wealthy  heiress  of  Burgundy;  soon  aftvward 
two  of  the  friends  of  Clarence  were  put  to  death 
upon  a  Mvolous  pretence,  joined  with  an  accu- 
sation of  sorcery;  and  when  he  mtdntiuned 
their  innocence,  ne  was  himself  privately  put 
to  death,  Feb.  147^  upon  a  charge  of  treasiJn, 
for  arraigning  public  Justice.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  hu  life  Edward  was  sunk  in  indo- 
lence and  pleasure.  He  left  6  daughters,  of 
whom  Elizabeth  was  'afterward  married  to 
Henry  YII. ;  and  3  sons,  the  ill-fiited  princes 
Edward  and  Richard. 

EDWARD  v.,  king  of  England,  of  the  Yoit 
branch  of  the  Plantagenets,  son  and  successor 
of  the  preceding,  bom  Nov.  4, 1470,  in  the  sanc- 
tuary at  Westminster  abbey,  whither  his  mother 
had  fled  for  reftage  fh>m  the  army  of  the  Lan- 
castrian Queen  Margaret  and  of  Warwick,  died 
donbtiess  by  murder  in  the  tower  of  London, 
where  he  was  imprisoned,  in  1488.  At  the  time 
of  hisfiither's  deatn,  April  9, 1488,  young  Edward 
was  residing  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  in  the  care 
of  the  earl  Rivers,  brother  of  the  queen.  la 
company  with  Rivers  he  immediately  set  ont  for 
London,  while  the  dnke  of  Gloucester,  the  broth- 
er of  the  late  king,  and  now  the  regent  during 
the  minority,  started  for  the  sonth  from  York, 
attended  by  a  splendid  reUnue.  The  two  proces- 
sions met  at  Stony  Stratford,  when  Gloucester 
approached  the  young  prince  with  the  greatest 
demonstrationsof  respect  but  soon  after  charged 
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BiTCn  and  Um  queen's  son,  Sir  Btdhard  Gre^ 
with  having  umed  to  estrange  fW>m  him  the  u- 
feetiMi  at  lus  nephew,  arrested  and  impriscHied 
them  both  in  the  castle  of  Pomfret,  and  endeay- 
ored  anBoccessfally  to  satisfy  Edward  with  re- 
ntd  to  the  Tiidence  thus  exercised  upon  his 
kindred.    The  king  was  firom  this  time  a  ct^tive. 
Th»  qaeen  mother  in  London,  perceiving  that 
nothing  less  than  the  min  of  her  &mily  was  in- 
tended, hastily  took  refoge  with  her  second  son, 
the  duke  of  York,  and  her  6  daughters,  in  the 
*anetiiai7  at  'Westminster.    Gloacester  had  no 
aooner  arrived  in  London  than  he  postponed  the 
eoronataoa  of  the  yomig  king,  confined  him  for 
aeenrity  in  the  tower,  and  was  formally  invested 
vitb  the  office  of  protector.    His  next  step  was 
to  with^aw  the  duke  of  York  from  his  retreat 
with  his  mother  at  Westminster ;  bnt  he  had  still 
to  fear  (»po8iti<Hi  on  the  part  of  those  noblemen, 
sadi  as  liorda  Hastings  and  Stanley,  who  wero 
friends  of  the  late  king,  and  unswerving  in  their 
liddi^  to  his  ahildrau     Their  destruction  or 
impriaooment  wit||oiit  form  of  trial,  or  even  ep^ 
ciluiatkm  of  ofibnoe,  swiftly  followed.    The  earl 
mvera  also,  and  iaa  friends,  were  put  to  death 
wiihoot  any  sraoblanoe  of  Judicial  forms.    The 
amoaia  ct  the  late  king  now  suggested  to  Glon- 
eester  a  means  of  viumng  the  ^ueen  dowager 
and  her  descendants.    He  even  did  not  hesitate 
to  malign  his  own  mother,  affirming  that  the 
resemhlanoe  of  Edward  IV.  and  of  the  duke  of 
ClizeDoe  to  notorious  gallants  was  a  sufficient 
proof  c^  their  spmrions  birtli,  and  that  the  duke 
of  (HoooeBtw  alone,  of  all  his  sons,  appeared  by 
ia$  ieatnres  and  countenance  to  be  the  true 
offipring  ol  the  dnke  of  York.    Thus  having 
ioMiIted  the  memory  of  his  mother  and  brother, 
diilgraoed  the  queen  and  her  children,  and  re- 
moved their  most  powerftal  friends,  he  openly 
denied  the  title  of  Edward  Y.,  who  meanwhile, 
with  his  brother,  languished  in  prison.  The  pre- 
cise time  and  the  details  of  the  death  of  these 
princes  are  among  the  mysteries  of  history. 
A  conspiracy  had  been  set  on  foot  for  their  lib- 
oation  during  the  first  year  of  the  usurper's 
re^n,  when  it  was  annoimoed  that  they  were  no 
ia^er  alive.    The  account  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
wiuidi  was  colleeted  from  the  confession  of 
the  morderers  in  the  next  reign,  is  as  follows': 
.  thatBichard  had  in  vun  tampered  with  the  gov- 
craorof  the  tower,  Braokenbory,  to  put  them  to 
death,  but  found  a  ready  instrument  for  the  exe- 
cution of  hifl  purpose  in  Tyrrel,  his  master  of 
horse ;  that  Tyrr^  was  de^otcbed  with  a  com- 
miarioa  to  receive  the  keys  of  the  tower  for  one 
Bi{^^  and  that  during  that  night  he  watched 
without  while  one  of  his  grooms,  accompanied 

5  a  notorious  assassin,  entered  the  sleeping  room 
the  princes,  stifled  them  both  wim  feather 
Ms  and  pillows,  and  buried  their  bodies  at  the 
iwt  of  the  staircase.  The  testimony  of  More  is 
ifaaost  contemporaneons  with  the  event  itself, 
lad  is  confirmed  by  tite  honors  which  were  oer- 
^T.oon&rrednpon  the  alleged  murderers.  In 
usiajpi  of  Charles  IL,  when  alterations  were 
madtiatbe  tower,  there  was  found  at  the  foot 


of  an  old  stairway  ahe«p  of  decayed  bones,  which 
J>roved  to  be  those  or  two  boys.  The  indica- 
tions were  deemed  sufficient  that  they  belonged 
to  the  imfortunate  Edward  'V.  and  Us  brother, 
and  they  were  removed  by  royal  command  to 
'Westminster  abbey,  where  an  inscription,  be- 
(^nning  Otta  derideratorum  diu  «t  muftum 
qwB$ita,  was  placed  upon  the  monument.  So 
well  concealed  a  matter  as  the  death  of  the 
royal  princes  leaves  room  for  paradoxes  and 
historio  doubts;  bnt  it  is  certain  that,  though 
the  name  of  Edward  Y.  stands  on  the  list  of 
English  sovereigns,  he  had  hardly  the  shadow 
of  a  reign ;  that  under  the  dark  proteotorship  of 
his  uncle  he  went  speedily  from  the  palace  to 
the  prison,  within  wnose  predoots  be  round  se- 
cret death  and  boiial. 

EDWARD  YI.,  8d  king  of  En^nd  of  the 
Tudor  dynasty,  bom  Oct  12, 1687,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1647,  died  Jnly  6, 1568.  The  son  of 
Henry  YUl.  and  Jane  Seymour,  he  was  little 
oared  for  by  the  8  stepmothers  whom  be  had  in 
quick  sucoeasion ;  bnt  at  the  age  of  6  vears,  being 
intrnsted  to  the  learned  masters  Anthony  Oooke 
and  John  Oheke,  made  progress  in  philosophy, 
divinity,  Greek,  and  Latin.  Henry  VUL  ap- 
pointed in  his  will  a  council  of  ezeontors  to  ex- 
ercise the  royal  authority  during  the  minori^ 
of  his  son,  who,  at  their  first  meeting,  fearing 
that  the  government  would  lose  its  dignity  for 
want  of  some  head  to  represent  the  royal  ma» 
Jesty,  bestowed  upon  Edward  Seymour,  now 
created  duke  of  Somerset,  or  allowed  him  to  as- 
sume, the  titles  of  governor  of  his  majesty,  lord 
protector  of  aU  his  realms,  and  lientenant-gen- 
eral  of  all  bis  armies.  The  chancellor  'Wriouea- 
ley,  who  resisted  this  measure,  and  who  in  hia 
z^  exceeded  his  judicial  duties,  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  office.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
the  brother  of  Somerset,  was  created  Baron 
Seymour  ofSndley,  and  appointed  lord  high 
admiral.  The  government  was  almost  entirely 
Protestant,  and  its  first  object  was  to  complete 
the  religious  revolution  and  establish  a  church 
independent  of  the  see  of  Borne.  The  statute  of 
the  6  articles  was  repealed,  prisoners  under  it 
were  released,  and  e^es  recalled.  Preaching, 
which  had  lieen  rare  in  Oatholio  times,  was  en- 
forced by  visitors  despatched  throughout  the 
kingdom,  who  with  other  powers  were  author- 
ized to  require  that  4  sermons  be  preached  ev- 
ery year  in  every  church  against  the  papacy. 
Images,  which  Luther  had  tolerated  as  aids 
to  devotion,  and  of  which  Granmer  vindicated 
a  moderate  use,  became  objects  of  dislike,  and 
were  torn  down  in  places  where  they  had  been 
honored  by  pilgrimages  and  offerhigs.  The 
Engli^  Bible,  with  &asmns's  commentary  on 
the  gospels,  was  placed  in  every  church  for 
the  use  of  the  pciople.  In  the  first  parliament 
the  statntes  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  lY. 
against  the  Lollards  were  repealed,  together 
with  tin  the  acts  in  matters  of  religion  passed 
onder  Henry  YIII.,  except  those  directed  against 
the  papal  supremacy.  Tho  uniformity  of  publio 
worship  was  established,  and  all  ministers  were 
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enjoined  to  nte  onljthe  bo<^  of  oommon  way* 
er,  prepared  by  the  primate  Cranmer  and  bis 
brethren,  which,  after  varions  alterations  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I^  and  Oharles  11^ 
eontinoes  in  ose  in  the  Anglioui  chnroh  to  this 
day.  The  English  clergy  were  emancipated 
from  oompnlsory  oelibaoy,  though  it  was  recom- 
meoded  to  them  "  to  live  separate  fW>m  the  bond 
«f  marriage,  for  their  own  estimation,  and  that 
they  night  attend  solely  to  the  ministration  of 
the  gospeL"  There  were  as  yet  no  Protestant 
nonconformists,  bat  all  persons  were  ccnnmand- 
ed  to  attend  pnblio  worship  under  ptun  of  eo- 
olesiastioal  censnres,  of  6  months'  imprisonment 
for  the  first  of&noe,  12  for  the  second,  and  oon- 
finement  for  life  for  the  third.  Bonner,  bishop 
of  London,  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
several  others,  were  deprived  of  their  sees  be- 
oaase  they  oonld  not  keep  paoe  with  the  reform- 
atory  movement  The  first  step  toward  reli- 
gions liberty  was  a  distinction,  recognized  prac- 
tically thoogh  not  by  canon,  between  what  were 
supposed  to  be  the  essential  and  the  unessential 
parts  of  Christianity,  and  only  offences  against 
the  former  were  liable  to  deadly  perseoation. 
Thus,  no  Roman  Oatholio  suffered  death  for  re- 
ligion in  this  reign ;  bat  Joan  Bocher,  commonly 
called  Joan  of  Kent,  was  burned  for  an  unintel- 
ligible here^,  which  denied  something,  thonj^ 
her  words  vunly  stmg^ed  to  explain  what,  con- 
cerning Ohrist.  YonParria,  a  Dutchman,  was 
also  burned  for  denying  the  divinity  of  the 
Saviour.  Among  civil  occurrences  in  this  reign, 
the  first  of  importance,  afler  the  settlement  of 
the  government,  was  the  expedition  of  Somerset 
into  Scotland  to  compel  the  marriage  of  Mary, 
the  yoong  qoeen  of  Soots,  to  Edward,  according 
to  a  previous  treaty.    A  bloody  encoanter,_bo- 

fan  between  the  Scottish  and  Engli^  cavalry  at 
idside,  Sept  9, 1647j  was  continued  the  next 
day  between  the  entire  armies  at  Pinkie,  and 
ended  in  the  victory  of  the  English  protector. 
He  was,  however,  quickly  caUed  home  by 
machinations  against  bin],  the  young  qneen  of 
Scots  was  sent  to  France,  and  the  war  was  end- 
ed witboat  having  effected  its  ot^eot  His  bro- 
ther and  rival,  Lord  Seymonr,  was  committed  to 
the  tower,  Feb.  2B,  1649,  and  a  billattainting  him 
was  brought  into  the  house  of  lords.  This  bill 
was,  by  the  influence  of  Somerset,  who  was  pre»> 
•nt  in  the  honse  to  encourage  il^  passed  nnani- 
monsly  within  8  days  ;  and  Seymonr,  witboat 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself  or 
confront  his  accusers,  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
hill,  March  20.  Daring  the  next  summer  formi- 
dable insnrrections  brcdce  out  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  depreciation  of  the  currency 
during  the  last  reign  had  been  followed  by  an  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  commodities ;  at  the  same 
time  the  demand  for  labOT  bad  been  lessened 
and  its  wages  reduced.  The  new  owners  of  ab- 
bey lands  had  enclosed  many  of  the  fields  which ' 
liad  formerly  been  allotted  for  the  common 
use  of  the  poor  inhabitants,  and  their  rapacilj' 
was  compared  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
monks,  who  had  often  been  the  most  lenient  of . 


landlords.  There  were  armies  of  insorgents  In 
several  counties,  but  the  largest  and  most  vio> 
lent  was  in  Cornwall,  where  a  tanner  named 
Eett  encamped  near  Norwich  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men.  He  repulsed  the  marquis  of  Nartb- 
iunnton,  bat  was  at  length  defeated  and  hanged 
witn  his  principal  associates.  The  protector  bad 
incurred  odium  by  what  was  termed  his  feeble 
administration  during  this  rebellion,  and  also  hy 
his  lavish  expenditures  npon  his  magnificent 
palace  of  Somerset  house.  He  had  wavered  and 
almost  ^ven  sanction  to  the  demands  of  tha 
populace  when  they  were  in  arms  against  the 
royal  authority ;  ana  had  become  ^m  a  sim|de 
knight  with  a  slender  fortnue  the  poaseesor  of 
more  than  200  manors  and  parcels  of  land  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tiie  kingdom.  The  discontented 
lords,  directed  by  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,grad- 
aa]ly  withdrew  firom  court  and  met  in  !u>Ddon 
with  bodies  of  their  retainers.  The  protector,  as 
aeon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  their  move- 
ment took  tlie  king  with  him  to  Windsor,  and 
called  by  proclamation  on  all  faithful  snlgeota  to 
repair  to  him  at  Hampton  court  in  arms  for  the 
protection  of  the  royal  person  against  a  ooaspi- 
raoy.  ICnltitudes  of  the  common  people,  bnt 
scarcely  a  gentleman,  obeyed  bis  summooa,  and 
his  oanse  was  rendered  desperate  when  the  coun- 
cil dechured  against  Mm.  The  king  was  obliged 
to  sanction  the  vote  for  his  deposition,  and  be  waa 
brought  to  London  and  incarcerated  in  the  tow- 
er, Oct  14, 1649.  Warwick  dissembled  for  the 
moment  his  purpose  C(»iceming  the  prisoner, 
and  was  oblimd  by  his  podtion,  uiongh  a  aecaet 
Oatholio,  to  mvor  the  canse.  of  the  reformation, 
and,  thoogh  a.ranoorons  enemy  of  Somers^ 
soon  to  set  that  nobleman  free,  and  to  give  hia 
own  son  in  marriage  to  Somerset's  danghter. 
When,  however,  Warwick  had  received  the  of- 
fice of  lord  high  admiral,  bad  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  duke  of  Northomberland,  had  become 
the  nndiapnt^  chief  of  the  government,  and 
bad  aimihilated  the  power  of  Somerset,  he  waa 
able  to  proceed  farther  against  that  dijce,  who 
was  agam  committed  to  uie  tower  in  1561  for 
treason  and  for  felony,  was  convicted  npon  the 
latter  charge,  and  executed  upon  Tower  hill, 
Jan.  22, 1662.  Warwick  next  persuaded  Ed- 
ward to  make  a  new  settiement  ezdnding  his 
sbters  from  the  snccesnon  to  the  throne,  and 
giving  the  fatal  nomination  to  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
who  had  been  his  playmate  and  companion  in 
studies.  Edward  sank  rapidly  after  this,  and 
died  in  the  16th  year  of  his  age  and  the  7th  of 
his  reign.  His  accomplishments  were  snch  aa 
to  surprise  the  famona  Italian  physician  Jerome 
Cardan,  who  visited  him  in  his  last  riekneaa ; 
and  for  his  diary  and  other  compontjons  be  is  in« 
eluded  by  Walpole  in  his  list «  royal  authors. 
The  literary  remains  of  Edward  YI.,  edited  with 
historical  notices  and  a  biographical  memoir  by 
John  Gongh  Nichols,  were  pmted  in  1869,  tor 
the  Boxbur^  clnb  (2  vols.,  London). 

EDWABD,  prince  of  Wales,  snmamed  the 
Black  Prince,  from  the  color  of  his  armor,  eld- 
est ion  of  Edward  HI.  and  Philippa  of  Hwuuit, 
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born  at  Woodatm^  Jane  18,  lt80,-£ed  Jobe  8, 
137t.    la  his  lOtb  year  he  acoompanied  his 
hsber  in  hia  inyasion  of  France,  and  be  held  the 
nominal  oommand  of  the  laiwast  and  meet  ao> 
tirdr  engaged  diviuon  of  the  English  foroes  in 
die  Mtte  oi  Crtey,  the  king  giving  him  this 
opportonity  to  "  win  his  spurs."    Among  the 
Elain  intiie  battle  was  Jolin  of  Lnzemburg,  king 
of  Bohemia,  and  his  creet  of  S  ostrich  fwthera, 
vith  the  motto  leh  dun  (I  serve),  was  adopted 
by  the  prinoe  of  Wales,  and  has  always  been 
bone  by  his  saccessors.    In  1866  he  jgained  the 
victory  of  Pbitiera,  in  which  the  French  King 
John  WIS  taken  prisoner.  He  retnroed  to  Eng- 
land in  1S57,  the  king  of  France  on  a  splendidly 
espiriaoDed  charger  forming  the  principal  oma* 
lant  of  the  cavalcade  with  which  be  entered 
London.    In  1861  the  king  of  England  united 
ail  his  dominions  between  the  Loire  and  the 
fjriaita  into  one  principality,  and  bestowed  it 
spoo  the  Blaok  Pnnce,  with  the  title  of  prinoe 
of  Aqnitania.    There  Pedro  the  Omel  took  ref- 
nge  &om  Castile,  and  yoong  Edward  undertook 
to  replaoe  him  on  lus  throne.    He  marched 
throngh  the  ralley  of  Boncesvalles  and  by  Pan^ 
pkna  to   the  frontiers  of  Oostile,  met  and 
defeated  Henry  of  Trastamare  on  the  plains 
betveot  Navairete  andNojera,  wasdiaappc^ted 
of  tiM  Teimborsements  which  had  been  stipu- 
lated, and  returned  into  Gaienne  with  an  ei- 
bsnated  treasury  and  $  shattered  constitution. 
To  defray  tiM  expenses  <rf  his  court,  perhaps 
the  Bost  magnificent  in  Europe,  and  to  fnMl 
his  eontncta  with  the  troops  that  had  followed 
him  to  Spain,  he  waa  obliged  to  impose  taxes 
vhieb  made  him  unpopular  with  his  barona. 
SBnuncoed  in  1869  to  answer  before  EiUg 
Charles  <tf  France  to  the  oompMats  of  his  vas- 
ah^  he  lejdied  that  he  would  obey,  bnt  at  the 
bead  of  <0,000  men.    He  appeared  in  the  field, 
iMt  the  Ftendi  generals  avoided  an  engagem^it 
and  garrisoned  their  strong  places.  Helald  siege 
to  limoges,  o^tored  it  and  reduced  it  to  ashes, 
«nd  maaaaored  the  inhabitants.    This  "was  the 
dose  of  his  militaiy  career,  and  by  the  advice 
el  his  physdaas  he  returned  to  England,  where 
hehagered  fbr  6  years.    The  Blaok  Prince  ia 
potrned  by  contemporary  writers  as  the  mir- 
nr  of  knif^ithood  and  the  most  heroic  of  princes. 
He  was  married  to  his  cousin  Joan,  countess  of 
Kent,  famed  for  her  beauty,  by  whom  he  left 
one  NO,  Riehard,  who  succeeded  Edward  UL 
oa  the  throne  ot  England. 

EDWABDE8,  Uxor.  Oou  Hsrbut  Bskja* 

w,  0.  B.,  an  English  soldier,  bom  in  Frodesley, 

Shropafaira,  ia  Jan.  1820,  where  bis  f^er  waa 

i<^or  of  the  pariah.    He  studied  at  King's  ool- 

Kga,  London,  and  having  been  nominated  to  a 

cidstdrip  in  the  East  India  company's  service, 

*t  sail  fi>r  Calcutta,  where  be  arrived  in  Jan. 

1840,  and  waa  immediately  attached  to  the  1st 

unfeao  regunent.    In  184fi  he  was  appointed ' 

*Me-csnp  to  the  oommander-in-uiie^  Sir 

^^  Goog^ ;  he  was  wounded  at  the  bsttl* 

<*  aMdkee,  Dec.  18 ;  was  actively  engaged  in 

»•  ^itoy  of  Sobraor.  Teb.  10,  1846;  was 


•■pointed  8d  aaristant  to  the  commisrioneri 
01  the  Trans-Sotl^  territory  a  few  weeks  later; 
and  in  Jan.  1847,  was  m»de  first  assistant  to 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the  resident  at  Lahore, 
and  was  charged  with  collecting  the  revenue  in 
theK.W.partoftbePaqjanb.  The  skill  witii 
which  he  performed  this  difficult  duty,  and, 
without  resort  to  military  measures,  reduoed  the 
lawless  tribes  of  that  half  sulgug<d«d  country, 
at  once  drew  the  attention  of  the  Indian  authori- 
ties toward  the  young  lieutenant;  and  his  con- 
duct in  tiie  troubles  which  followed  with  the 
Sikh  ohieftiun  Lalla  Moolr)^  soon  made  his  name 
familiar  in  every  part  of  Enriond.  In  April, 
1848,  Mooing  stirred  up  a  rebellion  of  the  EUkfaa, 
fortified  himself  at  Mooltan,  and,  aided  by  the 
native  garrison  of  a  small  fort  near  there,  mnr- 
dered  Lieut  Anderson  of  the  Bombay  fluUeen 
and  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  of  the  Bengal  civil  service. 
At  this  critical  period  it  waa  probably  the  cour- 
age and  military  knowledge  oflient.  Edwardea 
which  saved  the  British  power  in  the  Fnqjanb. 
Leaving  the  town  of  Leia  on  the  Indns,  where 
he  bad  been  employed  with  a  small  force  in  eti- 
looting  the  land  tax,  he  summoned  OoL  Cortlandt^ 
commanding  at  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  to  come  to 
his  asristance,  called  upon  the  friendly  nabob 
of  Bahawalpoor  to  take  the  field,  and  having 
efSeoted  a  Junction  with  Oortlandt,  Ifay  SO, 
moved  down  the  W.  bank  of  the  Indus  at  the 
head  of  7,000  men.  At  the  same  time  10,000 
of  the  enemy  who  had  marched  out  to  oppose 
his  passage  were  compelled  by  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  Bahawalpoor  troops  to  retreat 
toward  the  Chenaub,  whither  Edwardea,  hav- 
ing crossed  the  Indus  on  the  17th*with  a  small 
Ix^y  of  infantry,  hastened  to  attack  them, 
leaving  Oortiandt  to  follow  as  soon  as  boats 
could  begot  fw  the  pasMge  of  the  rest.  Mean- 
while Moolrf^  had  defeated  the  nabob  of  Bah»- 
walpoor,  and  -Edwardea  on  reaching  the  scene 
of  action  had  to  withstand  the  onset  of  the 
whole  Sikh  army,  12,000  strong,  including  horse 
and  artillery.  After  a  hard-fought  battie,  mem- 
orable for  a  gallant  ohargeof  the  mounted  Brit- 
iah  officers  upon  the  Sikn  front,  the  insurgents 
were  routed  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  OoL 
Oortiandt,  and  made  their  way  to  Modtan.  In* 
the  subseqnent  siege  of  ttiat  dty  and  its  sssanlt 
after  the  arrival  of  Oen.  Whish  from  Lahore^ 
the  heroic  young  officer  gained  new  laurels,  but 
lost  his  right  hand  by  the  accidental  discharge 
of  a  pistoL  For  his  services  he  received  the 
local  rank  of  m^or  in  the  Lahore  territories,  the 
East  In^  company  voted  him  an  annuity  of 
£100,  the  court  of  directors  caused  a  gold  medal 
to  be  struck  in  his  honor,  and  he  was  ndsed  by 
successive  promotions  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
eoloneL  At  the  end  ofthe  war  he  vimted  England, 
was  muTied,was  created  b^  special  statute  an  ex.' 
tra  member  of  the  companions  of  the  order  of  the 
batb,  Oct  20, 1840,  published  his  "  Tear  on  the 
Punjanb  Frontier  "  (2  vols.  Svo.,  London,  1861X 
and  in  1861  returned  to  India,  where  he  waa 
appointed  commissioner  and  superintendent  at 
Pediawer,  an  office  which  he  still  h<dd&    After 
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the  disarming  of  the  troops  at  tiiif  station  dor- 
log  the  sepoy  revolt  of  1867-8,  he  orgaoized  an 
eDeetive  force  araong  the  Afghan  mountaineers 
of  tiie  frontiers,  and  was  nuiinly  instrumental 
in  preserving  the  comparative  tranqaiHitT-  of 
that  part  of  India  thronghont  the  rebBllicm. 

EDWARDS,  a  S.  E.  CO.  of  01.,  druned  to  a 
small  extent  by  the  Little  Wabash  river;  area, 
200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 4,698.  Bon  Pas  creelE 
flows  along  its  £.  border,  and  the  Wabash  touches 
it  on  the  S.  £.  The  snr&oe  is  occupied  by  forests 
and  fertile  undulating  prairies.  In  1860  the  pro- 
dncti(ws  were  237,036  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
86,412  of  oats,  and  1,602  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  11  churches,  and  1,064  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  The  county  was  named  in  honor 
of  Kinian  Edwards,  governor  of  Illinois  teni- 
toiy.    Capital,  Albion. 

EDWARDS,  Bela  Batbs,  D  J>.,  an  American 
author,  professor  in  the  Ajidover  theological 
seminary,  bom  in  Southampton,  Mass.,  Jmy  4, 
1802,  died  in  Georgia,  April  30, 1863'.  He  was 
gradoated  at  Amherst  college  in  1824,  entered 
the  seminary  at  Andover  in  1826,  in  1826  was 
appointed  tutor  at  Amhwst,  in  1828  was  chosen 
asdstant  secretary  of  the  American  educaticm 
society,  and  performed  the  duties  of  this  office 
till  1(^8.  His  literary  and  editorial  labors  were 
very  great  and  important.  Fh>m  1828  to  18tf 
he  edited  the  "  Aiaerican  Quarterly  Register," 
which,  up  to  the  first  date^  bad  borae  the  name 
c^  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  American  Edn- 
08ti<m  Society."  In  1888  he  established  the 
"Ajnerican  Quarterly  Observer,"  which,  after 
8  volumes,  was  united  with  the  "  BiUi<»l  Re- 
pository" of  Pro£  Robinson,  which  he  edited 
from  1886  to  1888.  Of  the  "BiUiotheca  Sacra" 
hewastheeditorfroml844tol862.  Inl887he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  semi^ 
naiy  at  Andover ;  and  in  1848  successor  to  Pro£ 
Stuart  in  the  chair  of  biblical  literature,  which 
offioebeheldtillhisdeath.  For 28 years hesnper- 
intended  an  important  part  of  our  periomoal 
Uteratnre,  and,  with  the  aid  of  others,  prodnoed 
81  octavo  volumes,  monnments  of  his  mdnstry, 
learning,  taste,  and  talents.  He  also  prepared  the 
** Eclectic  Reader,"  "Biography  of  Self-tanght 
Men,"  and  the  "  Missionary  Gazetteer."  A  se- 
lection of  his  sermons,  lectures,  and  addresses, 
with  a  memoir  by  Prof.  Park  (2  vols.  12mo.), 
was  published  in  Boston  in  1868. 

EDWARDS,  Bbtan,  an  English  historian,  bora 
in  Westbury,  Wiltshire,  May  21, 1748,  died  July 
16,1800.  After  acquiring  a  good  English  educa- 
tion at  Bristol,  he  emigrated  to  Jamaica  in  1769, 
where  a  rich  nnole  gave  him  the  meara  of  com- 
pleting his  stndies,  and  finally  made  him  his 
neir.  He  became  a  prominent  member  of  the 
colonial  assembly,  and  published  in  1784  a  pam- 
phlet against  the  restrictions  laid  by  government 
on  tho  trade  between  the  West  Indies  and  the 
United  States.  He  afterward  went  to  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  collected  materials  for  his  "Histor- 
ical oiurvey  of  the  French  Colony"  in  that  islan^ 
which  was  pnbliAed  in  4to.  (London,  1797),  and 
was  subseqnentiy  incorporated  in  the  author's 


bert  known  woHc,  the  "  History,  Civil  and  CTom- 
meroiid,  of  the  British  Coloiues  in  the  West  In- 
dies" (8  vols.  4to.,  London,  1798-1801).  This 
work  bears  a  high  character,  and  gives  -v&rj 
minnte  and  varied  information.  It  was  re- 
printed in  Philadelphia  in  4  vols.  8vo.  (1805-'6). 
A  6tb  edition,  with  a  continuation  to  1796,  was 
published  in  6  vols.  8vo.  (London,  1819).  Mr. 
Edwards  returned  to  England,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Polygon,  near  Sonthampton,  and  fkt>m 
1796  till  his  death  represented  the  borongh  of 
Gramponnd  in  parliament. 

EDWARDS,  Gkobox,  "the  fkther  of  orni- 
thologists," bora  in  Stratford,  Essex,  Eng.,  April 
8, 1694,  died  Jnlv  28,  1778.  He  was  bron^t 
np  to  trade,  but  his  tastes  being  developed  by 
the  perusal  of  works  on  natural  history  and  an- 
tiqmties,  at  the  dose  of  his  apprentioeship  be 
travelled  abroad,  visiting  Holland,  Norway,  and 
otiier  parts  of  Europe,  in  prosecuting  bis  fSaTor- 
ite  researches.  The  frait  of  his  labors  q>peared 
in  his  "Natural  Histoiy  of  uncommon  Birds, 
and  of  some  rare  and  tmdescribed  Animals"  (4 
volst  4to.,  London,  1748,  '47,  '60,  and  '61)  ;  to 
which  8  more  volumes  were  added  in  1768,  '60, 
and  '64,  called  "  Gleanings  of  Katnral  History." 
This  exceeding^  valnable  work  contained  no- 
meroos  plates,  with  descriptions  in  French  and 
En^ish  of  over  600  snbjects;  in  its  original 
form  it  is  very  scarce,  but  several  partial  edi- 
tions, abridgments,  &%.,  have  been  published, 
lb.  Edwwds  left  a  work  entitled  "Elem^its  of 
FossQology,"  whioh  appeared  in  1776. 

EDWARDS,  John,  D.D.,  adivineof  the  diareh 
of  England,  bora  in  Hertford,  Feb.  26, 1687,  died 
in  Cambridge,  April  16, 1716.  He  was  graduated 
at  Cambridge  in  1661,  and  soon  afterward  took 
chuge  of  Trinity  church  in  Cambridge,  thence 
removed  successively  to  Bury  St  Edmund's, 
to  Colchester,  and  back  again  to  Cambridge. 
In  1699  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity;  and 
fhnn  this  time  he  became  a  vbluminoos  writer, 
diowing  himself  a  subtie  and  able  pcdendc,  and 
thoronghly  versed  in  ecclesiastical  history.  He 
was  so  decided  a  Galvinist  that  he  has  been 
Bailed  "  the  Paul,  the  Augustine,  the  Bradwar- 
dine,  and  the  Calvin  of  his  age ;"  and  such  was 
his  abhorrence  of  Arminianism  that  he  con- 
tended, with  the  old  Puritans,  that  it  was  doeely 
oonne<^ed  with  popery.  His  published  works 
were  very  numerous,  and  they  evince  extensive 
learaing,  deep  thought,  cc^nt  reasoning,  and 
extraordinary  zeal  for  what  are  known  as  the 
doctrines  of  grace.  The  most  important  of  his 
works  are  "  VeritatBtdw^  or  Evangdical  Troths 
Restored ;"  "  Inqniry  into  four  remarkable 
Texts;"  "Discourse  concerning  the  Authority, 
Style,  and  Perfeoticm  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments ;"  "  Survey  of  the  several 
Dispensations  of  Religion;"  "Answer  to  Dr. 
Whiti)y's  Five  Points ;"  "  Animadverrions  on 
Dr.  Clarke's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (" 
'^TKeohgta  Befortnata:  the  Body  and  Substance 
of  the  Christian  Religion;"  several  treatises 
against  the  Socinians,  and  a  vast  nnmbw  oi 
snudler  treatises,  pamphlett  Ao. 
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WWASDSj  JaaxxBis,  an  American  divine 
«d  metaphysician,  bom  at  East  Windsor,  in 
the  tdoaj  (k  Oonneeticnt,  Oct.  6, 1708,  died  at 
PrineettHi,  N.  J.,  Marcii  22,  1768.    He  was  the 
first  of  the  bods  of  Connecticut,  the  greatest 
theologian  (rf  his  centary,  and  the  ablest  meta- 
rii7»caan  of  the  period  between  Leibnitz  and 
Kmt.    Thomas  Ohahnen  of  Scotland  gave  him 
tbepahn  orer  Home,  and  added :  "  On  tlie  arena 
at  met^jaios  Jonathan  Edwards  stood  the 
tughnt  of  all  his  contemporaries.    The  Amen- 
can  iMa»  affords,  perhaps,  the  most  woidrons 
exunpto  in  modem  times  of  one  who  stood  ptb- 
«d  belh  in  Datnral  and  in  spiritoal  discernment." 
Sir  James  Ifaddntodi  says:  "  This  remarkable 
Bia,  the  metaphysician  of  America,  was  formed 
amoBg  the  Calrinists  of  New  England.    His 
power  of  sabtile  argument,  perhaps  unmatched, 
eertaiiily  nnsarpaased  among  men,  was  idned 
vitb  a  character  which  raised  his  piety  to  terror. 
That  most  extraordinary  man  in  a  metaphyseal 
lee  w  eoontey  woaM  certainly  have  been  deem- 
ed as  mnoh  the  boast  of  America  as  his  great 
eoontiTman,  Franklin."    Robert  Hall's  testi- 
mony is:  "Jonathan  Edwards  ranks  with  the 
brightest  Inminariea  of  the  Christian  dinroh, 
not  exdoding  any  country  or  any  age."    Dn- 
gild  Stewart  says:  "Chie  metaphysiciui  of 
Amenc^  in  logical  aonteness  and  subtil^,  does 
not  jiniA  to  any  disputant  bred  in  the  nniverri- 
ties  of  Europe."    He  was  an  only  son,  with  10 
iistoi,  4  of  whtmL  were  older  than  himself.  His 
own&ther  and  his  mother's  father  were  eminent 
ministers;  he q»^mg  Erectly  from  John  War- 
ham,  the  vest  (a  Kn^and  minister  who  reached 
America  a  week  or  two  before  Winthrop,  set- 
tled first  in  Dorchester,  and  then  with  a  part 
d  hia  fioek  remoyed  to  Windsor.    The  father 
rfyoong  Edwards  was  distingoished  in  his  day 
for  hia  Imowledge  of  Hebrew,  Gredc,  and  Latin ; 
his  mother  was  a  woman  of  an  excellent  mind, 
*ell  oiltiTated,  fond  of  reading,  and  of  ardent 
pMj.   He  was  trained  by  his  &ther  and  his 
elder  sisters  for  ooUege  and  to  habits  of  carofhl 
atodj  and  analysis.    The  community  in  which 
be  lived  was  "remarkably  favored  by  reTiralB 
d  nS^aa ;"  and  before  he  was  10  he  was  much 
I'eonpeped  for  his  soul's  salvation,"  abounded 
in  rdigioos  duties^  prayed  five  times  a  day  in  se- 
wetk  joined  with  some  of  his  schoolmates  to 
hoild  a  booth  in  a  seqnestend  spot  for  prayer, 
and  bimsdf  had  retiring  places  of  his  own 
<moBg  the  woods.    But  Uie  boy  did  not  obtain 
peace  of  mind;  his  childhood  was  troubled 
"with  many  exercising  thoughts  and  inward 
rtrngg^;"  and  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereign- 
tj  in  ehooaing  whom  he  would  to  eternal  nfe 
lad  rcijecting  whom  he  pleased,  nsed  to  appear 
tohim  like  a  horrible  doctrine.    At  10  years 
m  he  wrote  a  paper  ridionling  tiie  idea  that  the 
HsliamateriaL  At  12  he  described  in  a  letter  to 
••hwitsster  "a very  remarkable  outpouring 
«ft»  apiiit  of  God "  in  his  native  place.    "  It 
"lewtinBes,"  he  says,  "  but  I  have  reason  to 
™uitiainsome  measure  diminished;  yet  I 
■'^  list  much.   Three  hi^e  joined  the  church 


rince  yon  last  heard ;  five  now  stand  propounded 
for  admission;  and  I  think  above  80  persons 
come  commonly  a  Mondays  to  converse  with 
fkther  abo«t  the  concUtion  of  their  souls."  To 
the  power  of  analysis,  Edwards,  like  "  the  great 
master  of  those  who  know,"  il  nuuttro  di  color 
ehemmno,  added  the  power  of  observation ;  and 
when  13  years  old,  he  sent  to  a  European  cor- 
respondent of  hia  father  an  acconnt  "  of  the 
wondrons  way  of  the  working  of  the  spider"  in 
the  fixrest,  whose  habits  he  had  watched,  as  it 
seemingly  "tacked  its  almost  imperceptible 
web  to  the  vault  of  the  heavens,"  and,  swayed 
by  the  west  wind^moved  throt^h  the  air  to- 
ward the  ocean.  With  prq;>er  opportnnities  he 
wonld  like  Aristotle  nave  berame  a  great 
natural  philoso^er.  In  Sept.  1716,  be  entered 
Yale  eoUege.  His  fellow  collegiana,  only  80  in 
number,  dwelt  not  t<»ether,  but  scattered  in 
dusters  among  seyeraf  villages ;  Edwards  for 
the  most  part  at  Wethersfieid.  He  gained  a 
good  name  fear  "  his  carriage  and  his  learning ;" 
but  in  his  scanty  opportnnities  the  range  of 
his  learning  was  very  limited.  He  knew  little 
of  dasno  literature;  the  best  impulse  to  his 
mind  was  given  by  Locke's  "Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,"  which  he  read  with  "a 
&r  higher  pleasure  than  the  most  greedy  miser 
finds,  when  gathering  up  handfiils  of  silver  and 
gold  from  some  newly  discovered  trearare." 
But  he  was  quickened,  not  subdued  or  mastered, 
by  Locke's  system,  of  which  the  perusal  only 
roused  hia  own  ftoultiea  ^to  speculative  actiy 
ity  and  creative  reflection.  His  natnre  was 
inclined  to  that  system  which  in  Europe  had 
found  its  representatives  in  Malebranche  and 
Leibnitz;  and  in  some  way  or  other,  probably 
from  citations,  something  of  Plato's  theory  of 
ideas,  and  scnnething  of  the  doctrine  of  Cud' 
worth's  "InteUectnd  System,"  infttsed  them- 
selves into  his  yoathfhlr^eotions.  At  this  early 
period,  when  about.  1 6,  he,  in  opposition  to  Locke, 
denied  the  possibility  of  adding  to  matter  the 
property  of  thought;  and  held  that  "everything 
did  exist  ttam  aU  eternity  in  uncreated  idea ;" 
that  "spirit  or  mind  is  consciousness  and  what 
is  inolnded  in  c<msoionsness ;"  that  "truth  is 
the  agreement  of  our  ideas  with  the  ideas  of 
God;"  that  "nothing  has  a  proper  being  bnt 
n>irit;"  that  "matter  is  merely  ideal;"  that 
"^e  ol(ject8  of  tiie  external  senses  are  but  the 
shadows  of  being;"  that  "the  universe  exists 
nowhere  but  in  Qxe  divine  mind."  His  specu- 
lations have  sometimes  a  startiing  resemblance 
to  those  of  Spinoza.  The  latter  names  thought 
and  extension  as  the  attributes  of  Gk>d,  and 
ascribes  being  to  God  alone ;  Edwards,  the  col- 
legian, to  whom  Qoi  was  Intelligenoe  itself 
wrote  also  that  "  space  is  Gtod."  In  one  of  his 
latwt. works  he  says  of  Giod:  "He  is  all  and 
aJone;"  "the  infinite,  universal,  all-comprehend- 
ing entity."  In  his  youth,  at  16  or  16,  he  sud: 
"God  and  real  existence  are  the  same;  God  is,  and 
there  is  none  else."  Spinoza  retuned  till  he  waa 
past  ^  the  so-called  Arminian  theory  of  the 
will,  and  di^  not  adopt  that  which  harmonizes 
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with  GalvialBm  till  he  had  aepaxaixA  Iram  the 
achool  of  Descartes.  Voltaire  m  his  eariy  maur 
hood  tanght  Madame  da  Oh&teletthe  Anmnian 
view,  though  after  40  yeara  of  ftarther  experi- 
ence and  reflection  he  asserted  the  other  theory, 
confessing  candidly  of  himself:  "  The  ignorant 
philosopher  who  thus  reasons  now,  has  not  al- 
ways been  of  this  way  of  thinking."  Bat  Ed- 
wards, while  a  collegian  of  16  or  16,  argned  ont 
for  himself  his  theory  of  the  will ;  and  hu  theory 
of  virtue  was  alsoflilly  formed  and  declared  and 
written  down  in  words.  One  thing  more  was 
wanting  to  shape  hia  conrse.  He  oonnted  him- 
self BtiU  among  the  xmregenerate ;  bat  after  an 
illness  in  his  last  year  in  college,  when  not  yet  17, 
how  or  by  what  means  he  conld  never  tell,  "  his 
past  convictions"  were  overcome,  and  he  had 
no  more  donbts  of  "  God's  absolute  sovereunty 
and  justice  with  respect  to  salvation  and  aam- 
nation."  Now  he  had  found  the  purpose  of  his 
life ;  his  speculative  (pinions  ana  his  religions 
&ith  were  unalterably  formed.  He  had  no  less 
than  Looke  a  disposition  to  show  the  harmony 
between  reason  and  religion,  the  fiwolties  m 
man  and  the  dogmas  of  the  true  faith ;  bnt  fl-om 
the  first  he  repelled  the  materialist  philosophy; 
and  while  he  never  came  forward  as  the  ex- 
press combatant  of  Locke,  it  became  from  his 
early  youth  the  object  of  his  earthly  career  to 
combat  the  results  of  Locke's  philosophy  in  its 
application  to  the  sources  of  knowledge,  the 
■cienoe  of  morals,  and  theology.  From  this 
moment  God's  absolute  soverei^ty  became  to 
him  a  delightM  oonviotiian ;  the  doetrine  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  and  bright.  As  he  read  of 
the  Kmg  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisitdej  a 
new  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Bemg 
waa^difEtased  through  his  sonl.  He  longed  to  be 
rapt  up  to  him  in  neaven.  He  read  and  madS- 
tated  on  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  the  per- 
son of  Ohrist  and  tite  loveliness  of  salvation  by 
hia  free  grace  in  the  soul.  Li  a  calm  abstrac- 
tion from  the  concerns  of  this  world,  he 
Teamed  to  be  in  the  momrtains  &r  from  man- 
kind, conversing  with  Ohrist.  His  sense  of  di- 
vine things  womd  often  of  a  sudden  kindle  np 
"a sweet  burning  in  his  heart."  He  gave  an 
account  of  his  experience  to  his  fiither,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  virible  church.  Kow, 
aa  he  walked  in  a  solitary  place  in  his  fiither's 
pasture^  he  saw  the  glorioos  nujeety  and  grace 
of  God  m  conjunction ;  gentie  muesty,  m^eatie 
meekness ;  a  high  and  great  and  holy  gentle- 
ness. To  him  "  the  appearance  of  every  thing 
was  altered;  there  was,  as  it  were,  a  calm, 
aweet  cast  or  ^>pearance  of  divine  dory  in 
almost  every  thing.  God's  excellency,  nis  wis- 
dom, his  purity  and  love,  seemed  to  i^pear 
in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  in  the  olonds  and 
bine  sky:  in  the  grass,  flowers,  trees;  in  the 
water  and  in  all  nature."  He  often  used  to  sit 
and  gaze  at  the  moon  for  a  long  time ;  and  in  the 
day  spent  much  time  in  viewing  the  clouds  and 
dcy,  to  behold  in  them  the  sweet  plory  of  God ; 
ringing  forth  with  a  low  voice  his  oontempla- 
tiona  of  the  Creator  and  Bedeemer..  Hewoald 


watch  Hm  thanderstorm,  and  wliHe  thus  en- 
gaged, or  when  walking  alone  in  solitary  placet 
for  converse  with  God,  It  always  seemed  natural 
for  him  to  chant  forth  his  meditations,  or  to 
speak  his  thoughts  in  solfloqniea  with  a  singiBg 
voice.    He  was  satisfied  of  his  good  estate,  bat 
he  longed  so  vehementiy  for  more  holiness,  that 
his  sral  was  breaking  for  its  longing.    Prayer 
was  as  natural  to  him  aa  the  breath  which  re- 
lieved hia  inward  burnings.    With  soal-aninut- 
ing  and  refreshing  delight,  he  saw  tiie  divine 
exodlence  of  the  things  of  G<>d,  and  tastei 
their  soul-satisfying  and  life-giving  good. — ^For 
two  years  after  he  took  his  degree  he  remained 
in  Kew  Haven  as  a  student  for  the  mii^tiy; 
and  in  Ang.  1723,  before  he  waa  10  years  of 
age,  he  was  selected  to  nphold,  aa  a  preadier, 
tbecanse  of  Calvinism  in  a  Presbyterian  churdi 
in  the  city  of  New  York.    Here  he  remained  8 
months,  increaring  all  the  time  in  hia  sense  of 
divine  things.    Kea,yea  appeared  to  him  is  t 
world  of  love ;  holiness  as  raviahingly  lovdy— 
a  divine  beanty,  of  a-cliarming  serene  natore, 
bringing  puri^,  brightness,  and  peace.   He 
woiud  retire  into  a  solitary  place  on  the  banb 
of  the  Hudson  river  for  contemplation  of  divine 
things,  hanging  a  thought  on  every  thorn.    Lift 
in  the  commercial  oi^  enlarged  hia  gyrapatlne*, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  a  ship  "  his  soul  eagerif 
oatched  at  any  news  &vorab1e  to  the  interest 
and  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom."  Here, 
on  Jan.  12, 1728,  he  made  Bnew  a  solemn  dedi- 
cation of  himself  to  God.    HeremafaiedinlfeT 
York  long  enough  to  learn  to  love  the  place 
"where  he  had  none  other  than  sweet  and 
pleasant  days;"  and  when,  in  April,  1738,  he 
retamed  home,  his  parting  hour  "  was  inort 
bitter ;"  his  heart  seemed  to  sink  within  bin, 
and  as  he  sailed  away  he  kept  sight  of  the  dty 
as  lo^  as  he  could.    At  hia  ftuier's  house  in 
East  Windsor  he  continued  his  seveM  and  nnre- 
mitting  stodies,  made  with  the  pen  in  hand. 
Here,  too,  he  finished  a  series  of  70  resolutioni, 
most  of  which  he  wrote  in  New  York.   He 
humldy  entreated  God  by  bia  grace  to  enaUe 
him  to  keep  them  all ;  to  act  always  for  the 
glory  of  God,  for  the  good  of  muikind  in  een- 
eral ;  to  lose  not  one  moment  of  time;  to  live 
with  all  his  might  while  he  did  live;  to  let  the 
knowledge  of  the  failings  of  others  only  pro- 
mote shame  in  himself;  to  solve  as  far  as  he 
could  any  theorem  in  divinity  he  might  6au 
of;  to  trace  actions  back  to  their  originrisonrce; 
to  be  firmly  fkithftal  to  hia  tmrt;  to  live  «»M 
would  if  it  were  but  an  hour  before  he  shofflM 
hear  the  last  trump;  to  strive  every  week  for 
a  higher  and  yet  higher  exercise  of  grace  j  '  to 
keep  a  benign  aspect,  and  to  let  there  be  son*- 
thing  ofbenevolence  in  all  his  q)eech."  Abonno- 
ing  In  spiritual  and  holy  joys,  the  jora^'^ 
raphio  doctor  "  of  Congregationalism  cberiaiw 
no  hope  like  that  of  theexerdse  of  holiness  »« 
"a  burning  love  to  God."    ItwasalgoawHBftrt 
to  him  to  think  of  that  state  of  ftlnees  of  joy 
where  reigns  heavenly,  calm,  and  delightfW  love. 
"How  sweetiy,"  said  he,  "will  mntnsl  loven 
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M>  togefiiet  to  aiagthepryaes  of  Ood  and  t]M 

Unix."    He  heard  of  the  vondrora  virtnes  of 

•«U]d  of  about  14,  and  noted  them  down  in  this 

iriM:  "Tbej  aej  there  is  a  yonng  lady  in  New 

BaTea  who  b  beloyed  of  that  Great  Being  who 

nnde  and  rules  the  world,  and  that  there  are 

certain  «east»s  in  which  this  Great  Being  in 

tome  way  or  other  eonea  to  her  and  fills  her 

mind  with  exceeding  sweet  delight,  and  that  she 

har^  carea  for  any  thing,  except  to  meditate  on 

him;  that  die  expects  after  a  while  to  he  re- 

enved  up  where  he  ia,  to  be  raised  op  oat  of 

tha  worid  and,  canj^t  np  into  heaven ;  being 

■iHred  that  he  lovea  her  too  well  to  let  her  re- 

mtiit  at  a  distaooe  from  him  always.   There  she 

ii  to  dwell  with  him  and  to  be  rayished  with 

bit  lor*  and  deligbt  for  ever.    Therefore,  if  yon 

jireseat  aU  the  world  hetore  her,  with  the  rioh- 

tat  c£  its  treasorea,  she  disregards  it,  and  ofu-es 

BOl  for  it,  and  ia  onmindM  of  any  path  of  afflio- 

tktu    8he  has  a  singular  parity  in  her  afi^M)- 

tions;  is  most  just  and  conscientions  in  all  her 

eoadoct,  and  yoa  oonld  not  persoade  her  to  do 

say  thji^  wrong  or  ainfol  if  yon  would  give  her 

sD  Uns  woiid,  lest  dte  should  <^end  this  Great 

Beiag.    Bhe  ia  of  a  wonderful  sweetness,  calm- 

DMB,  and  universal  benevolence,  especially  after 

tUg  GiNat  God  has  manifested  himself  to  her 

Bund.    8be  will  aometimea  go  aboot  from  place 

to  pkoe,  (inging  sweetly,  and  seems  to  be  sJ- 

way«&ll  of  joy  and  pleasure,  and  no  one  knows 

for  what.    She  loves  to  be  alone,  walking  in 

the  fields  tod  grovea,  and  seems  to  have  some 

OM  invisiUe  always  conversing  with  her." 

This  yoong  lady  was  Sarah  Pierrepont,  dan^h- 

ter  of  a  nunister,  and  like  Jonathiui  Edwwds 

banag  ministeia  for  her  ancestors,  among  them 

Thoaaa  Hooker,  one  of  the  best  of  men ;  one 

who  filled  his  earthly  career  with  great  deeds^ 

lod  left  a  free  and  inoperishable  commonwealth 

M  bis  nuMument.     In  Sept.  1723,  having  re- 

eeiTed  at  New  Haven  his  degree  of  master  of 

vU^  several  congregations   invited  Edwarda 

to  be  their  minister ;  but  he  declined  every  pro- 

PMil,  reserving  2  years  more  for  study.    In 

'■DM,  1734,  he  entered  on  the  o£Bce  of  tutor  in 

^aie  college ;  and  he  and  his  colleagues  are  re- 

aembered  as  "  its  pillar-tutors  and  glory ;"  all 

tbe  vbils  practimng  ascetic  abstinence,  not  of 

fofi  only,  bat  of  sleep,  for  the  sake  of  closer  dili- 

(OM.  _  In  the  summer.of  1726  he  received  aa 

Vent  iaritation  to  become  the  pastor  of  North* 

Mtptoa,  as  the  colleague  of  his  grandfather, 

Womoo  Stoddard ;  and  on  Feb.  16, 1727,  in  the 

iWi  year  <rf  his  age,  he  was  introduced  to  his 

•See.   Every  omen  promised  usefulness,  honor, 

^j  1.      !  jjj^  residence  was  in  the  most 


btsatiful  town  of  New  England,  where  no  one 
°|ja  live  without  imbibing  love  for  the  place. 
The  inbabitanta  were  all,  even  those  who  were 
*^^c«,  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  rich  soil 
■•■«d  with  ahundanoe ;  the  people  were  none 
■««  wealthy,  but  all  eqjoyed  plenty,  and  the 
^wity  waa  affluent  The  scenery  is  as 
•"•"W  IB  it  is  beantifid,  propitious  to  mental 
*"™}i  Kid  there  was  scarcely  another  village 


poeaesaed  of  so  mnoh  intelleotnal  culture^  It 
was  the  shire  town  of  a  yorr  large  county ;  the 
most  populoua,  richest,  and  happiest  town  in 
western  Massaohusetts.  Hardly  was  the  young 
divine  settled  with  a  competent  salary,  than  the 
thoojght  of  Sarali  Pierrepont  joined  itself  with  hia 
studies  and  his  devotions.  "Fatience,"saidheto 
her  in  one  of  his  love  letters,  pleadiiwforan  im- 
mediate union,  "  patience  ia  commonly  esteemed 
a  virtue,  but  in  this  case  I  think  I  may  almost 
regard  it  as  a  vice."  She  listened  to  hia  urgency, 
and  on  July  28,  about  6  months  after  be  waa 
aettled,  the  youthful  preacher  was  joined  in 
wedlodc  at  New  Haven  with  the  wonderAilljr 
endowed  bride  of  his  choice.  She  was  pure  and 
kind,  and  uncommonly  beantifol  and  aiFeotionr 
ate,  andjtotable  as  a  hoaaekeepar;  he  holy, 
and  learned,  and  eloquent,  and  undoubtedly 
the  ablest  young  preacher  of  hia  time;  aha 
17,  he  23>  What  was  wanting  to  their  bappir 
nesB?  The  union  continued  for  more  than  80 
years ;  and  she  bore  him  8  sons  and  8  daughters. 
In  F^.  1729,  the  senior  pastor  died  at  the  good 
age  of  86,  and  the  young  minister  of  26  was  left 
with  the  sole  care  of  the  town.  Notwithstand- 
ing a  weakly  and  infirm  constitution,  his  zeal  and 
indoatry  were  equal  to  every  daty.  His  wife 
spared  no  pains  to  conform  to  his  indioationa^ 
and  ministered  cheerfully  to  his  comfort,  as  her 
greatest  glory  and  best  service  to  God  and  her 
generation.  She  Was  a  good  manager;  and 
he  carried  into  the  business  of  life  the  same 
thorough  exactness  which  marked  hia  researches. 
Yet  he  kept  himadf  aa  free  as  possible  from 
worldly  cares,  giving  himself  wholly  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry ;  rose  early,  and  employed 
himself  in  stady  all  day  long.  He  made  no 
visits  unless  sent  for  by  the  sick  or  the  sorrow- 
ing ;  but  encouraged  persona  under  religious  im- 
pressions to  come  to  consult  him  on  the  state  of 
tiieir  souls,  and  they  were  sure  of  easy  access  and 
tenderness.  Thelittleexeroisewhichhetookcon- 
aiated  in  solitary  walking  or  in  rides  on  horse- 
back among  the  lonely  woods ;  but  his  mind 
was  in  full  action  all  Uie  time  he  was  abroad, 
and  he  would  return  richly  laden  wiih  thonghtsi 
His  fame  spread  more  and  more  widely.  In 
July,  1781,  he  was  prevailed  upon,  notwithstand- 
ing "  his  voutb  and  modesty,"  to  preach  the 
Thursday  lecture  in  Boston;  and  "oivers  min- 
iaten"  found  him  to  be  a  workman  that  need 
not  be  ashamed  before  his  brethren ;  printed 
his  sermon;  i4>proved  his  teaching  "  evangelical 
prinoiplea  to  the  cbnrobea  notwithatanding  all 
their  degeneracies;"  and  " heartily  rejoiced  in 
the -special  favor  of  Providence  in  bestowing 
such  a  rich  gift^n  the  happy  oburch  of  North- 
ampton."' He  gradually  obtained  universally 
the  character  of  a  good  preacher,  beyond  any 
one  of  his  times;  writing  oat  his  thoughts  with 
care,  but  uttering  himself  fluently  and  fireely, 
in  words  fbll  of  ideas,  without  regard  to  his 
notes ;  above  all,  adding  to  his  dose  reasoning 
and  great  acquaintance  with  divinity  an  inward 
sense  of  true  experimental  religion.  His  own 
experience  and  his  rare  powers  of  obaervaticHk 
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gave  him  great  insight  into  the  hnman  heart, 
and  he  knew  what  was  in  man,  hoth  in  saint 
and  sinner.  His  voice,  thongh  not  strong,  was 
elear  and  distinct;  and  hia  manner,  thongh  he 
used  little  of  gesture,  discovered  his  own  fervor 
and  efTectnally  moved  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
He  often  had  sweet  complacency  in  Gk>d  and  in 
the  exoellencjr  of  Jeans  Christ  The  holiness 
of  Ood  appeared  to  him  the  most  lovely  of  sU 
the  divine  attributes.  Qod's  absolute  sovereign- 
ty  and  free  grace,  and  man's  absolnte  depend- 
ence on  the  operations  of  God's  holy  spirit 
appeared  to  him  more  and  more  as  sweet  and 
glorious  doctrines.  He  loved  to  adore  him  as 
a  sovereign,  and  ask  sovereign  mercy  of  him ; 
it  seemed  "  that  it  would  spoil  heaven  to 
receive  it  in  any  other  way."  Thus  he  tan|{ht 
his  people  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which 
were  to  his  soul  and  their*  like  green  pastures. 
He  himself  in  his  humility  was  "as  a  little 
white  flower,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  mea- 
dows in  the  spring  of  the  year,  low  and  hum- 
ble on  the  KTOund,  opening  its  bosom  to  re- 
ceive the  pleasant  beams  of  tbe  sun's  glory; 
rejoicing  as  it  were  in  a  calm  rapture ;  diffusing 
around  a  sweet  fragrancy ;  standing  peaoefblly 
and  lovingly  in  the  midst  of  other  flowers  round 
about,  all  in  like  manner  opening  their  bosoms 
to  drink  in  the  light  of  the  sun."  To  this  New 
England  Ohristian  philosopher  the  village  meet- 
ing house  was  the  porch  of  the  Academy,  and 
plain  country  people  the  pupils  who  dung  to 
him  for  views  of  spiritual  glory.  What  teacher 
in  his  widest  fame  was  greater  than  he  t  How 
poor  in  the  comparison  was  Leibnitz,  speaking 
to  the  old  dowager  electress  of  Hanover,  or  to  the 
queen  of  Prussia,  or  to  Prince  Eugene  I  How 
did  the  gospel  preacher,  who  dedared  divine 
truth,  not  indeed  to  the  learned,  but  to  the 
universal -heart,  rise  in  dignity  above  MassUlon, 
pleasing  the  licentious  court  of  Louis  XV.  with 
his  beautiful  diction ;  or  even  Sutler,  instmct- 
ing  Queen  Oaroline  to  fulfil  all  her  parts  and 
bless  all  her  children !  Is  it  stranjM  that  Ed- 
wards should  have  thought  often  of  the  millen- 
nium, or  that  it  should  have  come  into  his  mind 
that  that  happy  period  was  to  take  its  banning 
in  New  England?  Edwards  shunned  always 
mere  speculative  questions;  but  tbe  Arminian 
doctrine,  which  made  man's  regeneration  his 
own  work,  was  regarded  by  him  as  of  the  most 
dangerous  practical  tendency.  He  held  mind 
to  be  above  matter ;  "  the  works  of  GK>d  in  the 
conversion  of  one  soul  to  be  a  more  glorions 
work  of  CKtA  than  the  creation  of  the  whole 
material  universe ;"  and  he  saw  no  end  to  the 
immoral  consequences  of  that  human  pride 
which  would  claim  this  greatest  work  as  its  own. 
"The  doctrine  of  men's  being  the  determining 
causes  of  their  own  virtue  teaches  them  not  to 
do  so  much  as  even  the  prond  Pharisee  did 
when  he  thanked  Ood  for  making  him  to  differ 
ttom  other  men  in  virtue."  Against  this  pride 
he  opened  a  war  in  1784,  begun  by  discourses 
on  Justification  by  faith  alone,  ma  assiduity 
and  power  were  followed  by  a  wonderful  revival 


of  rdigion :  his  predecesBOr  had  had  Are  har- 
vests, but  tne  harvest  of  this  y«ar  and  theneit 
exceeded  every  thing  that  had  been  known  at 
any  time  in  any  part  of  the  country.    It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Edwards  printed  a  eennon  on 
"  A  Divine  and  Supernatural  Light  imparted  to 
the  Soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God;"  aperformanoebn- 
bned  with  his  views  of  the  soaroe  of  knowledge 
as  well  as  of  the  regenerating  inflaenoe  of  th« 
Spirit.    He  wrote  a  narrative  of  these  sotprisioff 
conversions,  which  was  printed  Id  En^^and,  and 
republished  in  Boston  with  some  doctrinal  dis- 
courses against  the  Arminians.  .  In  all  faisread- 
ing,  the  pleasanteat  thing  to  him  had  ever  been 
to  read  of  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kin^om, 
and  his  mind  was  entertdned  with  tbe  Scnptnrt 
prophecies.    In  1787,  as  he  rode  in  the  woods 
on  the  Gonneoticnt  river,  and  alighted  to  walk 
for  divine  contemplation  and  prayer,  he  had  an 
extraordinary  view  of  the  glory  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  his  tall,  pure,  and  sweet  grace  tad 
love,  which  kept  him  for  an  hoar  in  a  flood  of 
tears,  weeping  aloud.    On  s  Saturday  ni^t  in 
Jan.  1789,  he  perceived  so  clearly  how  bleaged  a 
thing  it  is  to  walk  in  the  way  of  dnty,  that  it 
caused  him  to  break  forth  into  load  weeping; 
for  he  had  an  affecting  sense  how  meet  and  suit- 
able it  was  that  God  should  govern  the  world 
and  order  aJl  things  according    to  his  own 
pleasure,  and  he  r^oiced  in  it  that  God  reigned 
and  that  his  will  was  done.     The  fhrit  of  tldi 
excitement  of  mind  was,  two  months  after,  in 
March,  1789,  the  beginning  of  a  volume  of  di»- 
courses  on  universal  history,  treating  the  won- 
derfhl  series,  of  successive  acts  and  events  as  tht 
record  of  Good's  redeeming  providence  from  the 
beginning — a  conception  not  less  sublime  snd 
more  full  of  feeling  than  that  of  Boasnet  in  hit 
"  Universal  History"— but  &iling  in  the  execn- 
tion  alike  fW>m  deficiency  and  from  excess,  the 
want  of  close  knowledge  of  events,  and  the  dis- 
position to  construct  out  of  interpretations  of 
prophecies  a  narrative  also  of  the  ibtnre,  even 
to  that  perfect  state  of  things  settled  for  eter- 
nity.   In  this  way  years  rolleii  over  the  eloquent 
messenger  of  celestial  truth,  and  he  was  thor- 
oughly happy.    His  wife  also  had  the  deepert 
religions  experience,  as  though  a  glow  of  divine 
love  came  down  from  the  heart  of  Christ  in 
heaven  into  her  heart  in  a  constant  stream,  like 
a  pencil  of  sweet  light    A  very  great  revivu 
began  to  extend  fiu:  and  wide  through  tbe  Kew 
England  colonies,  a  subject  of  interest  and  in- 
struction to  the  world,  having,  as  many  think,  a 
permanent  influence  on  the  character  ot  the 
people,  fitting  aiem  for  the  great  events  to  thw 
history  that  were  soon  to  come.    Tradition  awl 
keeps  in  memory  the  wonderful  effect  of  Ed* 
wards's  sermon  at  Enfield  on  sinners  in  the  hsnds 
of  an  angry  God.    He  wrote  "  Thoughts  on  the 
Revival  of  Religion ;"  and,  after  long  meditstion, 
he,  in  174«,  gave  to  the  world  hU  "  Treatise  coa- 
cemtog  Religions  AffeoHons,"  a  work  fbll  of  n» 
spirit,  permeated  by  all  his  cherished  dootriMS 
on  morals,  and  marked  by  keen  analysis  of  ststei 
of  mmd,  which  showed  his  self-possession  in  Ois 
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BoM  of  the  most  excnting  aeenes.    No  one  haa 
better  analTzed  and  described  the  aflfections  of 
die  human  mind  under  religioos  influences ;  and 
tboog^  his  B^lo  in  this  iroA  ia  neither  polished. 
noroondse,  nor  correct,  his  characterizations  of 
eonntwfmt  ^etj  are  sometimes  worthy  of  tlie 
poi  of  a  La  Bmydre  or  a  Roohefoncanld.    His 
hoose  yraa  always  the  home  of  hospitality.    In 
1747  he  inrited  the  missionary  Brainerd,  whose 
life  WBs  wasting  away  with  a  hectic  fever,  to 
comennder  hb  roof;  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  ihort  Tiat  to  Boston  to  consolt  physicians, 
Brnond  remained  with  him,  nnrsed  and  cared 
for  ud  eomforied,  till  his  death.      Meantime 
warngcd  between  France  and  England;  Ed- 
nub's  partshioners  took  an  emi  nent  part  in  the 
etftme  of  Loaisbnrg  in  174fi ;  and  it  Iu4>pened 
ia  the  next  year  that  the  night  after  a  day  of 
fiKtiog  and  prayer,  appmnted  for  the  colony, 
and  kept  moat  fervently  at  Northampton,  the 
terrible  French  "armada,"  nnder  the  duks 
d'Anrille,  was  finally  dispersed,   and  utterly 
confoanded ;  "  the  nearest  parallel,"  said  Ed- 
vards  m  his  plea  for  a  visible  union  of  God's 
people  in  extraordinary  prayer,  "the  nearest 
ptraDel  with  God's  wonderfhl  works  of  old  in 
kosee's,  Joshaa's,  and  Hezekiah's  time,  of  any 
tiat  have  been  in  these  Jatter  ages  of  Uie 
worid."     This  tmst  in  Providence  never  fail- 
ed him;   bat   his  life  was   now  destined  to 
laeet  with  8e«ningly  one  of  the   saddest  of 
affljctioni.     The  New  England   of  that  day 
appearedtogradgeahome  to  its  noblest  sons, 
as  Oioagk  reaolred  that  they  should  elsewhere 
find  their  shelter.    One  of  the  two  greatest 
had  6It  hiuKolf,  while  yet  a  boy,  forced  to  run 
awav;  and  the  other,  the  Dante  of  the  New 
Badand  churches,  as  Osgood  of  New  York 
rightly  calls  him,  was  d^tined  to  be  driven 
ii>to  exile.    The  civil  tribunals  take  cognizance 
of  ofiences  against  the  law ;  the  ecclesiastical 
cnttts  of  theOatholio  church  exercised  a  super- 
tinaa  over  the  inmost  actions  of  the  souL 
Aiaong  the  Puritans  that  power  of  the  keys 
*aa  taken  from  ecclesiastical  courts,  bishops, 
tad  priests,  and  transferred  to  the  several  bodies 
of  covenanted  believers.    The  members  of  each 
Kew  England  vinble  church  exercised  a  broth- 
(riy  anperintendenoe   over  one  another,   and 
dealt  with  tiiose  offences  of  mind  orleart  of 
whidi  Um  laws  of  the  land  took  no  notice. 
Edvards  discerned  levities  of  manner,  oonse- 
<iwnt  as  it  seemed  on  reading  l>ooks  which  a 
•e»ere  morality  oonld  not  approve,  and  he  in- 
''eked  the  attention  of  his  church  to  the  snbiect. 
The  diareh  disapproved  of  the  scandal  which 
vodd  foQow  an  inquiry,  and  let  the  matter  fidl 
to  the  ground.  Here  then  it  appeared  that  there 
»*  some  deeper  defect ;   the  church,  under 
ttelax  discipline  of  Stoddard,  had  been  filled  up 
Jift  persons  who,  though  outwardly  well  be- 
«nd,  were  not  saints  by  calling.    The  Oatho- 
ne  doieh  offered  bread  to  the  people,  the  cup 
OMjta  the  consecrated;  the  reformation  estab- 
•"eitke  equality  of  all  believers,  and  the  Lu- 
therios  tad  tha  AngliiMin  charoh  offer^  bread 


and  wine  alike  to  alL  Oalvin  and  the  Oongre- 
gatJonalista  offered  both  to  every  one  who 
partook  of  either,  bnt  confined  them  tx)th  to 
visible  believers,  the  regenerate,  the  elect ;  and 
baptized  only  the  children  of  communicants. 
On  this  lattersystem  were  thechnrchesof  Massa- 
chosetts  and  Connecticut  originally  fonnded; 
bnt  the  Catholic  church  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  Latheranand  the  Anglican  for  centuries, 
had  baptized  all  children  bom  within  their  pale ; 
and  the  infiuence  of  their  example,  prevailing 
more  and  more  after  time  had  enfeebled  the  pas- 
sion for  dissent,  made  the  New  England  people 
generally  desire  to  secure  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism for  their  o£&pring.  Half-way  covenants, 
and  an  opening  of  the  church  doors  to  the  nn- 
r^enerate,  was  the  consequence.  The  half-way 
system  was  illogical  and  superficial,  and  there  was 
nothing  half-way  about  Edwards.  According  to 
the  Catholic  church,  the  encharist  was  changed 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  himself;  the 
Latherans  held  Christ  to  be  present  with  and 
nnder  the  elements ;  but  Calvinista  held  Christ 
to  be  present  only  in  the  soul  of  the  believer, 
and  therefore  there  was  no  place  at  the  Lord's 
table  for  the  unregenerate,  for  those  who 
could  not  ascend  in  spuit  into  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  heaven.  As  the  seal  of  a  covenant, 
the  sacrament  presupposes  conversion.  Ed- 
wards desired  to  enforce  the  rule,  which  in 
the  Northampton  church  had  t>een  evaded,  not 
abrogated ;  and  the  pure-minded,  sincere,  logi- 
cal, consistent  pastor  found  himself  at  variance 
with  a  church  of  seemingly  visible  Christians, 
who  made  no  profession  of  that  in  which  real 
Christianity  was  admitted  to  consist.  The  pas- 
tor wonld  have  sanctifying  grace  go  before  ad- 
mission to  ftall  communion ;  the  brethren  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  convert- 
ing ordinance.  A  Congregational  mlbister  is 
only  the  moderator  of  his  church ;  Edwards  was 
overborne  by  the  majority.  He  proposed  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject,  and 
they  refnsed  him  their  consent.  After  years 
of  difference  of  opinion,  the  greatest  man  in  the 
New  England  ciinrohes  was,  on  June  22, 1760, 
driven  away  from  his  congregation,  to  which 
he  had  devoted  the  24  best  years  of  his  life ; 
and  now,  as  his  decline  was  beginning,  with  a 
wife  and  10  living  children,  of  whom  but  one  was 
provided  for  by  marriage,  he  was  left  without 
any  visible  means  of  support.  He  must  quit 
the  scenes  that  he  loved ;  the  groves  in  which 
be  had  meditated ;  the  modest  mansion  where  he 
bad  studied;  the  elm  trees  which  his  own  hands 
had  planted.  Throughout  the  whole  contro- 
versy, it  is  hard  to  say  which  was  vaoft  admir- 
able, the  single-hearted  humility  of  Edwards,  or 
his  martyr-like  firmness ;  and  when  afterward 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  ejectment,  he  can- 
didly revised  his  own  fcondnct,  and  sought  to 
find  cause  of  blame  in  himself.  When  the 
news  reached  Scotland,  his  friends  there  in- 
vited him  to  come  over  and  establish  himself  in 
that  country ;  Samuel  Davies  of  Virginia,  the 
same  who  uttered  the  fiunona  prophecy  about 
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Waablngtoii,  entreated  him  to  remove  to  Yirri- 
nia,  offering  to  surrender  to  him  his  own  paridi, 
and  pleading  that  he  and  be  only  had  weight 
enough  by  his  representations  in  Great  Britiun 
to  stop  the  illiberal  oppression  of  Presbyterians 
by  the  governors  of  the  Old  Dominion.     Bat 
neither  Scotland  nor  Virginia  conld  offer  him  a 
certain  provision ;  and  the  man  whose  intelleo- 
toal  endowments  were  unequalled  in  the  land, 
bad  DO  option  but  to  accept  a  small  offer  from 
the  agent  of  the  London  society  for  propagating 
the  gospel  to  become  a  misdonary  to  the  rem- 
nant of  Hoasatonnuck  Indiws  at  Stodcbridge. 
The  handfhl  of  white  settlers  that  had  gatiiered 
round  the  tribe  also  asked  him  to  become  their 
pastor.    The  trifling  income  thns  obtained  was 
riightly  improved  by  the  delicate  handiwork  of 
his  wife  and  daushters,  which  was  forwarded  to 
Boston  to  be  sold.    It  was  apparently  hard  that 
80  wise  and  great  a  man  shoald  have  so  limited 
a  sphere  of  duty ;  but  in  truth  his  sphere  was 
enlarged  by  his  removal,  and  now  embraced  the 
whole  English  world.    A  mind  like  his  yearned 
for  intimate  intercourse  with  its  kind ;  at  North- 
ampton, Edwards  was  the  centre  of  a  wide  dr- 
ele  of  influence,  visited  by  many  guests,  oon- 
solted  by  many  chnrches ;  at  Stockbndge,  all  his 
preaching  to  the  Indians  was  uttered  extem- 
pore, without  notes,  aided  br  an  interpreter; 
and  when  he  was  once  established  in  a  bonse  of 
his  own,  he  found  himself  possessed  of  more  leis- 
nre  for  study  than  he  had  ever  before  enjoyed. 
The  next  6  years  of  his  life  were  years  of  uh- 
intermpted  study.    The  narrow  apartment  that 
fbrmed  his  work-room  found  him  early,  all  the 
day,  and  late  at  his  desk ;  be  scarcely  shared 
the  meals  of  his  family,  except  to  ask  Heaven's 
blessing  on  them ;  and  it  is  the  tradition,  that 
while  his  wife  and  the  children  continued  at 
their  repast,  Edwards  would  retire  to  his  pur- 
suits, coming  out  only  to  return  thanlcs  when 
they  had  done.    The  development  of  the  views 
which  hod  long  engaged  and  swallowed  up  his 
mind,  formed  the  chief  entertainment  and  de- 
light of  his  life.   He  was  happy  in  these  employ- 
ments.   His  method  of  study  had  ever  been 
by  writing;  applying  himself  to  improve  each 
important  bint,  and  penning   down  his  b^t 
thoughts  on  innnmerable  sa^eots,  for  bis  own 
benefit.    But  now  in  his  al»olate  retirement, 
like  a  father  of  the  church  in  the  wilderness,  his 
thought  was  for  his  fellow  men  in  the  world, 
and  his  sense  of  duty  cheered  him  on  to  un- 
dertake for  his  -country  and  the  world  a  refu- 
tation of  opinions  which,  as  he  beUeved,  were 
false  in  themselves,  though  they  were  brought 
forward  v^ith  an  air  of  triumph  as  the  achieve- 
ment of  superior  liberality  and  discernment 
The  main  point  in  the  discussion  between  Armin- 
ians  and  Colvinists  first  engaged  him.   The  topic 
bad  1>een   carefully  considered  by  him  from 
the  time  he  was  16  years  old,  and  he  had  kept 
minutes  of  his  thoughts  during  the  intervening 
period ;  it  was  therefore  with  a  perfect  mastery 
of  the  subject  that  he  made  it  his  first  object 
in  Us  seclusion  to  finish  and  bring  before  the 


wm-ld  an  "Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  tlM 
Will."  This,  written  out  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time,  not  exceeding  5  months,  was  published 
in  1764.  While  be  was  engaged  in  preparatioD 
for  this  work,  Aaron  Burr,  the  president  of  ih« 
college  of  New  Jersey,  at  Pnnceton,  after  « 
three  days'  personal  acquaintance  at  Stock- 
bridge,  marriM  Edwards's  third  daughter.  Dis- 
tressed and  enfeebled  by  a  half  year's  illneoB, 
his  partial  recovery  only  sent  him  into  new 
fields,  and  he  completed  a  dissertation  on  "Crod'a 
Last  End  in  the  Creataon  of  the  World,"  wh&oli 
is  a  picture  of  his  own  character,  reasoning; 
and  mind.  He  also  wrote  a  dissertation  on  the 
"Nature  of  True  Virtue,"  in  which  he  embodied 
the  convictions  that  he  had  formed  in  yonth, 
and  had  carried  with  him  throngfa  life,  as  the 
very  centre  and  heart  of  his  religious  experj«ioe 
and  his  pbilosopbioal  reflections.  One  easaj 
more  belongs  to  this  period,  in  wliioh  he  toacsbed 
none  but  the  highest  and  most  momMitoos  onb- 
jects;  it  is  the  discourse  on  "Original  ^n.** 
But  the  more  he  accomplidied  the  more  be 
longed  to  accomplish,  and  he  took  npon  his  mind 
and  his  heart  what  ne  himself  saw  was  to  be 
"  a  great  work :"  Christian  theology  in  the  form 
of  a  history ;  a  revision  and  completion  of  tbe 
history  of  redemption  which  he  bed  writtmx  at 
Northampton ;  a  history  to  be  carried  on  -with 
ngttrd  to  all  three  worlds,  heaven,  earth,  and 
h^.  The  plan  of  other  treatises  crowded  ttkao 
upon  his  active  mind.  These  studies  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  death  of  his  son-in-law,  the 
president  of  Princeton  college,  and  for  bis  aao- 
oessor  the  trustees  of  that  institution  looked  to 
the  wilds  on  the  fhtntier  of  Massaohnsetta. 
They  called  Edwards  from  his  task  of  teadhing 
the  Housatonnucks  to  take  charge  of  tbe  oen- 
tral  seminary  of  the  country.  After  some  ]ie»- 
itation  he  consented  to  aooept  the  invitation, 
repaired  to  Princeton,  kindled  by  his  preaenoe 
and  his  words  the  liveliest  interrait  among  the 
students,  and  on  Feb.  16,  1768,  was  instalfed  aa 
president  '  The  small  pox  was  prevailing  in  the 
neighborhood ;  as  an  act  of  preoantion  be  waa 
inoculated,  took  the  disease  under  a  malignant 
form,  and  had  only  to  prepare  to  die.  To  hia 
wife,  who  was  absent,  he  sent  his  kindest  love  ; 
recalled  the  uncommon  union  which  bad  ao 
long  subsisted  between  them,  and  trusted  that 
as  their  union  had  been  spiritual  in  its  na- 
ture, it  would  continue  for  ever.  "Trust  in 
Ood,  and  ye  need  not  fear,"  were  hia  laat 
words;  and  then,  84  days  after  his- installation 
as  president  at  the  early  age  of  64^  all  of  him 
that  was  mortal  calmly  and  -wilhont  a  struggle 
fen  asleep.  He  was  buried  at  Princeton  yrtth 
every  tribute  that  reverence  for  his  genius  and 
piety  could  offer.  His  wife  was  not  long  di- 
-vided  from  him ;  his  dangbter  soon  joined  her 
husband,  who  had  preceded  them  all ;  so  thai 
in  a  week  and  a  year  the  4  graves  of  Edwso^da, 
his  wife,  his  son-in-law,  and  his  daughter,  "wer^ 
added  to  the  burial  place  of  Princeton. — ^In  oom- 
siderin^  the  writings  of  Jonathan  Edwarda,  the 
first  thu^  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  hia  childlike. 
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(iiMara,  mqoeeiSonliig  Booratanoe  of  the  truth 

rf  erery  wwd  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  every 

ernt  reoorded  there,  of   vrerj  mirade  ana 

ervry  prophecy;  the  actaal  fall  of  man,  the  in- 

eimatioD,  Aeaih,  resurrlotion,  and  ascension  of 

Obrut    The  next  is,  the  inteniaty  of  his  attach* 

ment  to  the  system  of  Calvinism  as  opposed  to 

^  of  Arminianism;   he  declares  it  himself 

everyvhere;  if  in  any  thing  he  departed  from 

U)  eeseotial  principles,  it  vas  done  without  his 

eoBsoioasDeaa,  and  tlierefore,  aooordlng  to  every 

rale  of  interpretation,  bis  words  are  never  to  be 

forced  into  an  antagonism  to  the  reformed  con- 

fWoos  d  £uth.    These  points  beine  premised, 

the  duneterisHcB  of  all  wat  ISdwards  has  writ- 

t«  ve  threefold.    He  looks  always  to  establish 

tbe  msonablenesa  of  his  views.    The  doctrine 

of  1  drrine  incarnation,  ibr  example,  approves 

hwl^  as  he  tbonght,  to  human  reason ;  and  he 

citM  in  proof  of  this  the  anthority  Of  Greeks 

lod  Ronuns,  the  moet  philosophic^  nations  of 

the  wwld.    He  even  refers  to  the  anima  mundi 

d  nonot  and  the  puitheism  of  Spinoza.    He 

Kofi  at  the  pretensions  of  greater  uberality  pot 

fimrd  by  rae  Amdnians,  and  puts  reason  and 

eomnum  aense  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy.  In  this 

Iwttle,  he  was  in  Europe  preceded  by  Leibnitz 

with  whose  works  he  was  not  acquainted,  ana 

was  (bilowed  by  Lee^g  and  Eant,  who  were  at 

a&  tinies  ready  to  defend  the  sternest  doettines  of 

orthodoxy,  electfon,  free  grace,  and  eternal  pun- 

iihmat,aadespeo{aUy  the  Trinity.    "There is," 

tajabej^oo  need  that  the  strict  philoeophio 

troth  dioald  be  at  all  concealed  from  men,  no 

dsiwer  in  oontemplation  and  profound  discovery 

in  thsae  things.    The  truth  is  extremely  needfu 

to  be  known ;  and  the  more  dearly  and  perfectly 

the  real  Act  is  known,  and  the  more  constant& 

it  is  kept  in  view,  the  better.    The  dear  and  Am 

bowledge  of  that  which  is  the  true  system  of 

tkaumrerse  will  greatly  establish  the  doctrines 

wliidi  teach  the  true  Ohristian  scheme  of  divine 

tiministration  in  the  dty  of  God."    Least  of  all 

vmld  Sdwards  give  np  the  individual  right  of 

6«einqairy,  for  he  saya :  "  He  who  believes  prin- 

^ka  beeanse  oar  forefathers  affirm  them,  makes 

iwls  of  them:  and  it  wonld  be  no  hnmiUty, 

tat  baseneas  of  ^rit,  for  ns  to  Judge  ourselves 

beapaUe  of  examining  principles  which  have 

!*»  handed  down  to  ns."    In  harmony  with 

Qua  piineiple,  and  indeed  as  a  necessary  oonse- 

TKoee  of  it,  his  teachings  all  bear  the  marks  of 

nuvanaEty.    He  knows  no  scheme  of  Ohris- 

liaaj^that  is  the  fruit  of  time ;  the  Logos  took 

tp<iiiM  with  the  Father;  the  divine  administrap 

tiaaofwlndi  he  desired  to  unfold  the  character 

wpn  from  eternity  and  reached  forward  to  eter- 

<n7.   The  third  great  characteristic  of  his  mind 

5|lapt«etical  divaoter.  His  system  has  in  view 

*iad  action ;  he  puts  aside  all  merdy  Speonla- 

"^  tpestiona,  and  while  he  discnsses  the  great- 

1**^^  that  can  engage  the  mind  of  man,  he 

pwWRttatiiem  but  OManse  of  his  overwhdm-' 

**J*«<»oaanes8  of  their  important  bearing  on 

^OMOBt  isd  morals.  He  never  involves  himself 

«  aowajBikn  or  sopralopsarian  anbtleties ;  he 

TOL.  vn. — 2 


never  proposes  as  a  prdtlem  the  oontradiotory 
question,  if  willingness  to  be  damned  must  pre> 
cede  hope  of  salvation ;  he  moves  in  the  real 
'world  among  his  fellow  men,  and  Imngs  theology 
down  from  the  dim  clouds  of  speoulatdon  to  tSa 
bu^ess  and  the  bosoms  of  the  nniversal  people. 
— It- is  one  of  the  strangest  misconceptions  titat 
has  ever  been  uttered  about  Edward^  that 
he  drew  his  philosophy  fixtm  Locke.  In  the 
dismal  want  of  books,  the  essay  of  Locke  was 
the  work  which  truned  him  to  philosophical 
meditation ;  but  bis  system  was  at  its  founda- 
tion, as  well  as  in  every  part  of  its  superstruc- 
ture, the  very  opposite  of  the  theory  of  Locke. — 
On  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  ideas,  the  views 
of  Edwards  accord  wiux  those  of  Leibnit^ 
which  in  the  present  day  have  been  in  some 
measure  popularized  by  Cousin.  The  doctrine 
that  all  truth  is  derived  from  sensation  and 
reflection  he  discards  as  "  a  low,  miserable 
notion  of  spiritual  sense."  "  A  dear  appre- 
hension of  things  spiritual"  he  calls  by  the 
name  of  "light,"  and  attributes  it  not  to  "  the 
external  senses,"  not  to  "the  inferior  powers," 
but  to  "  a  new  principle,"  "  the  divine  nature 
in  the  aonL"  '^It  is  some  excellent  commnni- 
cataon  from  the  divine  beauty  and  glory."  "  It 
is  the  Spb^t  of  God  that  gives  faith  in  him," 
■were  the  words  of  his  sermon  at  the  Boston 
lecture  in  1781 ;  and  3  jeaxa  later  he  enforced 
at  large  tJiat  it  is  a  doctrine  of  reason,  that  "  a 
divine  aopematural  light  is  immediately  im- 
parted to  the  soul  by  flie  Spirit  of  God."  There 
and  elsewhere  he  teaches  that  knowledge  of 
spiritual  truth  cannot  be  derived  fh>m  "  second 
oaqses,^'  from  the  senses,  from  flesh  and  blood; 
that  it  is  a  wisdom  not  earthly  or  sensual  or 
natural,  but  descending  from  above ;  that  it  is 
''nearly  related  to  a  participation  of  the  De- 
ity;" that  it  is  "a  kind  of  emanation  of  God's 
beauty ;"  that  "  it  is  the  image  and  partioipar 
tion  of  God's  own  biowledge  of  himself;"  that 
"  it  is  beyond  man's  power  to  obtain  this  knowl- 
edge and  light  by  the  mere  strei^h  of  natural 
reason,"  and  by  natural  reason  he  means  the 
nnderstonding  as  it  deals  with  knowledge  ac- 
quired throng  the  senses ;  in  a  word,  that  "  to 
see  spiritual  things  depends  on  the  sense  of  the 
heart."  The  term  is  not  well  chosen ;  but  by 
sense  of  the  heart  he  means  what  later  philoso- 
phers mean  by  intuitive  reason ;  and  by  "  spirit- 
ual understanding,"  that  higher  faculty  whidi 
reaches  at  truth  which  is  not  received  by  the 
senses,  "  and  could  be  produced  by  no  exalting, 
varying,  or  compounding  of  that  kind  of  per- 
ceptions or  sensations  which  the  mind  had  be- 
fore." In  like  manner  he  finds  the  idea  of 
caoMlity  "  implanted  by  God  in  the  minds  of 
all  manidnd."  And  generally,  "there  is  an  in- 
finite fountwn  of  light  and  knowledge,  and  light 
shines  forth  in  beams  of  communicated  knowl- 
edge." "  The  Spirit  bears  witness  with  our 
spfrits."  "  There  is  some  new  sensatioD  or  per- 
ception of  the  mind;"  "a  new  simple  idea." 
As  a  consequence,  the  contrast  of  Edwards  with 
Locke  and  those  who  came  after  him  appears 
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eqoally  in  the  difibrent  manner  in  which  fhiey 
■ought  to  establish  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
The  disciples  of  Locke's  philosophy  cling  to  the 
historical  evidence  from  miracles  as  the  princi- 
pal proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  relipon. 
Not  so  Edwards.  There  have  been  "l^ng 
miracles,"  and  Satan  can  impress  the  mind  with 
outward  representations;  therefore  Edwards 
laid  down  the  principle  broadly :  "  No  particu- 
lar sort  of  outward  representations  can  be  any 
evidence  of  a  divine  power."  He  scorned  to 
make  history  the  proof  of  Christianity ;  for 
thus  men  might  be  "  very  much  of  an  opinion 
that  it  was  ^ne,"  but  not  have  "  knowledge" 
of  its  truth.  "UnleBS  men  may  come  to  a  rea- 
sonable, solid  persuasion  and  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  by  the  internal  evidences 
of  it,  by  a  sight  of  its  glory,  it  is  impossible  that 
those  who  are  illiterate  and  unacquainted  with 
history  should  have  any  thorough  and  effectual 
conviction  of  it  at  alL  To  have  a  conviction, 
dear  and  evident  and  assuring,  the  evidence  they 
can  have  from  history  cannot  be  sufficient,  but 
endless  doubts  and  scruples  will  remain.  If  men 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  heathenism  most 
wait  for  a  clear  and  certain  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  until  they  have  learning 
and  acquaintance  with  the  histories  of  politer 
nations  enough  to  see  clearly  the  force  of  such 
kind  of  arguments,  it  will  make  the  evidence  of 
the  goroel  among  them  immensely  cumbersome, 
and  will  render  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
among  them  infinitely  difficult.  It  is  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  God  has  provided  for  his 
people  no  more  than  probable  evidences  of  the 
tmtii  of  the  gospeL  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  God  would  give  the  greatest  evidence  of 
those  things  which  are  greatest,  and  the  truth  of 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us.  But 
it  is  certain  that  such  an  assurance  is  not  to  be 
attained,  by  the  greater  part  of  them  who  live 
under  the  gospel,  by  arguments  fetched  from 
ancient  traditions,  histories,  and  monuments. 
There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that 
one  in  an  hundred  of  those  who  have  been  sin- 
cere Christians,  and  have  had  a  heart  to  sell  all 
for  Christ,  have  come  by  their  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  this  way.  Hany  of 
them  lived  and  died  in  times  wherein  tiiose 
arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  from 
antiquity  and  history  had  been  but  very  imper- 
fectly handled.  And  indeed  it  is  but  very  lately 
that  these  arguments  have  been  set  in  a  clear 
and  convincing  light,  even  by  learned  men 
themselves.  And  since  it  has  been  done,  there 
never  were  fewer  thorough  believers  among 
those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  tme  re- 
ligion ;  infidelity  never  prevailed  so  much  in 
any  age  as  in  this,  wherem  these  arguments  are 
handled  to  the  {^eatest  advantage.  The  tme 
martyrs,  as  the  very  name  of  martyrs  or  wit- 
nesses implies,  are  witnesses  who  can  and  do 
testify  that  they  have  seen  the  truth  of  the 
thing  they  assert,  having  had  the  eyes  of  their 
minois  enlightened  to  see  divinity  in  the  gospel, 
or  to  behold  that  unparalleled,  ine£Ekbly  excel- 


lent, and  truly  divine  glory  shining  in  it,  'which 
is  altogether  distinguiwing,  evidential,  and  con- 
vincing. So  that  they  may  truly  be  aaid  to 
have  seen  God  in  it,  and  to  have  seen  tbAt  it 
is  indeed  divine;  and  so  can  speak  in  the  style 
of  witnesses.  The  gospel  of  the  blessed  God 
does  not  go  abroad  a  begging  for  its  evidence 
so  much  as  some  think ;  it  has  its  highest  and 
most  proper  evidence  in  itself." — The  theory 
of  Edwards  respecting  providence  correspond- 
ed with  that  of  Leibnitz,  and  varied  from  that 
of  the  school  of  Locke,  which  Leibnitz  so 
pointedly  condemned.  To  Edwards  the  laws 
of  nature  were  not  established  and  left  to  them- 
selves, but  were  the  methods  according  to 
which  God  continued  his  "immediate  infio- 
enoe."  "  God  does  by  his  immediate  power  np- 
hold  every  created  8ul>stance  in  being."  "  Their 
existence  in  each  successive  moment  is  the. ef- 
fect of  his  immediate  agency,  will,  and  power." 
"  His  preserving  created  things  in  being  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  continued  creation." — ^To  express  the 
intensity  of  his  faith  in  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  Grod,  Edwards  never. could  find  words  of 
sufficient  force.  Not  Calvin  himself  conld  adopt 
the  doctrine  more  completely  and  unreservedly. 
The  presence  of  moral  evU,  the  depravity  of 
human  nature,  he  considered  from  two  points 
of  view.  He  raised  his  mind  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  God  as  the  Creator,  and  had  then  no 
theory  to  offer  for  man's  depravity  but  the  di- 
vine will.  He  never  presumed  to  ask  Almigh^ 
God  why  it  was  so.  To  him  it  was  an  ultimate 
fact,  the  evident  act  of  infinite  power ;  he  never 
undertook  to  arraign  God  at  the  bar  of  htiman 
reason,  and  plead  hefore  men  for  a  verdict  of 
acquittal  for  the  Almighty.    But  to  those  'who 

Juestioned  this  absolute  sovereignty,  and  re- 
ected  it  as  a  doctrine  full  of  horror,  he  made 
a  twofold  answer,  not  as  finding  excuses  for  the 
Creator,  but  subjectively  as  shutting  the  month 
of  cavillers:  first,  that  man's  depravity  is  an 
unquestionable  fact ;  -that  through  the  mediant 
of  his  senses  and  merely  animal  organization 
man  can  attain  to  no  knowledge  of  God  and  no 
spiritual  perfection;  aqd  those  who  cannot 
solve  the  aifficulty  must  get  over  it  by  acknowl- 
edging the  weakness  and  scantiness  of  their 
understandings.  Secondly,  Edwards  also  set 
forth  the  unity  of  the  race ;  its  common  consti- 
tution as  branches  from  one  root,  forming  one 
complex  person,  one  moral  whole:  "Adam 
and  his  posterity  were  one ;"  which  is  also  the 
view  01  Augustine  end  Calvin,  the  faithfol 
interpreters  of  Paul  of  Tarsus.  This  view  also 
had  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  theory  of 
morals. — ^The  momentous  question  of  man's  re- 
lation to  moral  evil,  and  the  way  of  his  escnpe 
from  it,  formed  one  of  the  chief  obiects  of  £d- 
wards's  thoughts  during  his  whole  life.'  "  Men 
in  a  very  proper  sense  may  be  said  to  have 
power  to  abstun  from  sin,  because  it  depends 
on  the  will:"  and  if  they  will  not,  the  aefect 
is  in  themselves.  A  man's  evil  disposition  may 
be  as  strong  and  immovable  as  the  bars  of  a 
castle.    The  law  of  causality  extends  to  ^xery 
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•etido.    liberty  ooiuiBti  in  the  power  of  dohig 
what  one  wills ;  imd  the  power  of  willing  be- 
loDgi  to  the  man  or  the  sonl.    The  cause  of  an 
jdMQ  is  complex.    The  volition  follows  the 
greatert  seeming  good;  and  what  shall  seem  to 
s  man  the  greatest  good  depends  on  the  state 
of  his  sooL    Liberty  is  to  !:«  sooght  for,  not  in 
the  Mt,  but  in  the  man ;  and  if  a  depraved  nar 
tore  is  to  abstain  from  sin,  it  can  only  oe  effected 
hj  a  change  of  heart.    This  theory  Edwards 
tnoted  by  an  appeal  to  the  &ct8  of  nniversal 
expeiieaee,  and  by  a  most  thorough,  complete, 
and  unansverable  analysis  of  the  complex  canse 
of  aetioo.    All  tbe  wlule  that  he  was  engaged 
in  tbu  most  severe  demonstration,  the  seem- 
ing stem  doctrine  appeared  to.  him  as  involv- 
ii^  man's  dignity  and  worth,  and  his  abstmse 
raawning  was  answered  by  a  flood  of  perfect 
melody  in  his  heart. — ^From  the  consideration 
of  the  win,  the  tianMtion  is  natural  to  the 
dMory  of  Tirtae ;  and  Edwards  finds  it  to  con- 
nit  in  love — not  in  love  as  resting  complacently 
on  its  objects,  but  in  love  as  the  ruling  motive 
of  the  will;  love  in  action,  benevolence.    A 
Imowledge  of  divine  things  comes  from  £he 
firine  in  man;  as  Justification  comes  of  faith, 
•0  virtue  has  its  perennial  spring  within  the 
tcnL    And  this  love  is  not  for  self;  the  doc- 
trine of  Edwards  is  the  intensest  protest  against 
the  theory  of  self-love.    He   raises  tbe  sool 
to  the  hi^iest  point  of  contemplation,  takes 
it  as  it  were  to  be  present  at  creation,  and  bids 
it  love  utivety  all  that  is,  universal  being,  the 
all-oomprebeiiding  entity  of  God;  so  that  the 
Tirtoous  man,  with  holy  love  sanctifying  his  will, 
18  sent  forth  joyously  for  action,  action,  and 
•tin  for  action,  as  God's  own  soldier  and  servant 
Ihos  Tirtne  indudes  right  reason,  holiest  love, 
•ad  action ;  a  rational  motive,  warmed  by  love, 
Old  bearing  fhiits  of  righteousness.    The  view 
i>  iMt  an  eccentric  one  in  Edwards's  system ; 
it  Heg  at  its  heart.    Itwappears  in  his  college 
iiuaacripta;  it  colors  a  half  dozen  of  the  resolo- 
tWM  which  he  formed  at  20;  it  runs  through 
tii<  treatise  on  the  affections ;  it  reappears  m 
l>i«  Mssy  on  the  end  of  God  in  creation.    It 
iBust  be  accepted,  or  Edwards  himself  can- 
«ot  be  accepted.    It  enters  too  deeply  into  all 
tliat  he  has  written  to  be  set  aside  as  no  essen- 
^  part  of  him,  and  must  be  explained  and  de- 
Tdoped  in  connection  with  the  sum  of  all  his 
™*in«.    The  test  of  a  theory  is  that  it  em- 
iin^i  and  ab8orl>s  all  that  is  good  and  tme  in 
**ff  theories  on  the  same  subject ;  the  rod  of 
«»  bT»  prophet  swallows  up  all  the  rods  of  his 
"^own.   Does  virtue  imply  the  love  of  God 
»ia»ntbe»onl»  This  is  exactly  the  doctrine  of 
wards;  for  God  Is  the  Being  of  beings,  "  in  ef- 
^  Being  u  general"  Doeait  consist  in  respect 
w  the  moral  fitness  of  things?    That  moral  fit- 
^Bes  impressed  on  the  universe  which  per- 
*^iMnl  power  has  created.  Does  it  consist  in 
••*  »«dinff  extremes  f    The  universe  of  being 
!*  wteatei  by  the  divine  law,  and  is  ever  giv- 
^W  tenon  of  just  order  and  proportion. 
"wncMHstinr^ardtotruth?  Apdwhere 


is  truth  to  be  fonnd  but  in  the  world  that  God 
created,  and  in  the  Being  of  beings  himself  t 
Does  it  rest  on  sympathy  f  But  notbing  so  cer- 
tainly and  universfuly  commands  sympathy  as 
a  spirit  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  God's  providence.  The  love  to  univer- 
sal Being  includes  all  being,  each  in  its  degree^ 
according  to  its  amonnt  of  existence;  active 
love  for  the  good  of  the  world  of  mankind  before 
the  love  Of  country,  of  country  before  that  of  a 
single  city,  of  a  city  before  a  family,  of  the  fiunily 
before  the  in^vidoal,  of  the  individaal  only  in 
snbordination  to  the  great  system  of  the  whole. 
The  theory  is  directly  at  war  with  the  system  t^ 
self-love  as  the  foundation  of  moral  oi^er,  or  a 
respect  to  happiness  as  the  only  good;  for  where 
self-love  is  made  the  root,  it  grows  to  beinordi- 
nate,  and  is  at  war  with  the  being  of  the  whole. 
But  every  man,  into  whatever  career  of  enter- 

giise  he  goes,  may  take  Edwards  along  with  him 
1  all  his  course  of  prosperity,  if  he  wul  but  seek 
that  alone  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  greatest 
good,  and  keep  every  passion  and  inclination 
Butx)rdinate  to  the  £vine  will.  Least  of  all 
would  Edwarda  whose  whole  theory  is  one  of 
love,  weaken  the  bonds  of  fiamily  affection; 
only  the  love  of  wife  or  husband,  parent  or 
child,  must  not  be  the  paramount  motive ;  the 
wife  must  cheer  her  husband  to  do  his  duty, 
even  though  he  is  called  upon  to  become  a  mar- 
tyr; the  lather  may  bless  his  son,  who  goes 
forth  to  battle  for  his  oonntry's  fi-eedom,  or  as 
a  missionary  defies  the  dai^r  of  forei^  dimes 
to  difEtase  the  knowledge  of  pure  religion.  On 
Edwards  himself  the  emct  of  this  theory  is  ap- 
parent in  a  wonderftal  tenderness  toward  every 
thing,  a  compasnon  for  human  frailties,  a  can- 
dor of  judgment  that  mirrored  the  purity  of  his 
soul.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  doctrine,  of  tbe 
oneness  of  the  race,  which  Edwards  asserted 
with  greater  clearness  and  force  than  the  mod- 
em sdiool  of  philosophers  who  have  so  much 
to  say  of  the  tolidariti  of  humanity,  gains  new 
significanoe,  as  may  be  seen,  not  altogether  with- 
ont  excesses,  in  the  writings  of  his  followers. — 
The  ethical  theory  of  Edwards  is  oosmical ;  no 
one  was  ever  more  so.  His  manner  of  contem- 
plating the  universe  was  also  oosmicaL  It  em- 
braced more  than  the  whole  course  of  time,  and 
all  as  one  work ;  universal  history  resting  on 
the  principle  of  the  redemption  of  the  world, 
'decreed  from  aH  eternity ;  a  history  of  the  grad- 
nal  progress  and  advancement  of  the  race 
through  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Word  and  its 
ever  approaching  triumph  over  all  its  eneinies. 
Events  seem  conftased  like  the  work  of  an  ar- 
chitect, who  employs  many  hands  in  many 
kinds  of  labor  at  once ;  bnt  a  knowledge  of  the 
design  removes  all  appearance  of  confusion; 
and  so  the  design  of  the  Divine  Word  in  redemp- 
tion gives  unity  to  the  history  of  all  the  nations 
oftheeairth.  The  development  of  this  idea  em- 
ployed the  latest  thoughts  of  Edwards.  He 
left  his  work  unfinished ;  bnt  the  sketch  shows 
how  completely  he  considered  universal  history 
as  ihe  record  of  God's  providence,  and  the  oen- 
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tnriMM  ft mo^presrfve series;  tmnaltsendraT- 
olntions  followmg  one  another  from  age  to  agek 
only  to  bring  forui  trnth  and  holboesB,  so  "  that 
•Q  things  BhooM  be  shaken  nntil  that  oomes 
which  is  true  and  right,  and  agreeable  to  the 
mind  of  God,  which  caoBOt  be  shaken, "  and  tio- 
tory  be  broi>«tt  to  pass  br  "  a  gradnal  progress," 
"ver^  Bwiraji;  yet  gradnally."  Every  error 
of  opinioB  aiKl  superstition  most  be  abolished. 
"Well  may  we  admire^"  says  Edwards,  "the 
greatness  of  this  boUdrng  of  Ood,  whidi  he 
builds  up  age  after  age."  "Alltherevolations 
in  the  world  are  the  som  of  God's  wwks  of 
iwoTidenoe."  "The  work  of  the  new  creation 
IS  more  excellent  than  the  old;  so  it  ever  is: 
when  one  thing  is  removed  by  God  to  make 
way  for  another,  the  new  excels  the  old."  "The 
events  of  providence  seen  in  this  light  i^pear 
an  orderly  series  of  events,  wisdy  directed  in 
excellent  aarmcmy  and  consistence,  tending  all 
to  one  end.  The  wheels  of  providence  are  not 
tamed  roond  by  blind  chance,  bat  they  are  fiill 
of  eyes  roond  about,  as  Ezekiel  represents,  and 
they  are  goided  by  the  Spirit  of  God;  wheare 
the  Spirit  goes  they  go ;  and  all  God's  works 
of  providence  throngh  aU  ages  meet  in  one  at 
last,  as  so  many  linos  meet  in  one  centre.  .  It  is 
with  God's  work  of  providmoe  as  it  is  with  his 
work  of  creation:  it  is  bnt  one  work — one  reg- 
ular scheme.  There  are  many  Bt<Hies,  many 
^eces  c^  tunber,  bnt  sU  are  so  Joined  and  fitiy 
framed  together  tliat  they  make  bat  one  baild- 
ing;  they  have  all  bat  one  foandatimi,  and  are 
m^ted  at  last  in  one  top  stone.  God's  provi- 
dence may  not  onfitly  be  compared  to  a  laige 
and  long  river  having  innamerable  branchesy 
beginning  in  different  re^pons,  and  at  a  great 
dilutee  one  from  another,  and  all  conspiring  to 
one  oommon  issue." — ^The  som  of  the  whole  is 
ihat  Edwards  makes  a  taming  point  in  the  in- 
teUectoal,  or,  as  he  perham  would  have  called 
it,  the  spiritualhistory  of  Hew  England.  Oalvia 
had  risen  up  to  battle  against  medieval  soper- 
atitions  and  mediteval  anstoeraoies;  a  plebeian, 
or  to  use  his  own  word,  "homunetdui,"  intro- 
dncingthoroa^  republican  reform;  for  outward 
penance  substituting  parity  of  faewt;  for  hier- 
archyandlaity,tiieeqnalil7(rfb^eveTs.  Setting 
himsdf  np  over  against  t^  privileged  classes, 
he,  with  a  loftier  pride  than  tneirs,  revealed  the 
power  of  a  yet  hi^er  cader  of  nobiUty,  not 
of  a  rofpstered  ancestry  of  16  generationa,  but 
one  absolatoly  spotiess  in  its  escoteheon,  pre- 
ordained in  uie  cotmcil  chamber  of  etemity. 
Bnt  here  in  the  forests  of  America  there  was 
no  danger  of  exile,  imprisomnent,  and  fire ;  there 
were  no  persecutions  to  defy,  no  oppressive  au- 
thority to  combat.  The  time  was  come  when 
two  other  of  the  ori^nal  component  dements 
of  Calvinism  should  receive  their  develoranent. 
The  fidth  condensed  in  the  symbols  of  Oalvin- 
ism  demanded  to  be  sulrjected  to  free  inquiry, 
and,  withoat  "dodging,  shnffing,  hidink  or 
tarning  the  back,"  to  be  shown  to  be  in  nar- 
mony  with  reason  and  oosmion  sense.  Pre- 
destinaticm  ceased  to  be  the  doctrine  that  best 


nourished  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  libert^y; 
and  in  the  free,  WHtsefai,  and  happy  homes  of 
the  New  England  yeomanry,  it  yielaed  the  just- 
ly due  precedence  to  that  principle  of  active 
"love,  which  is  the  com{a'ehen8ion  of  all  tme 
virtue."    The  great  representative  of  thispe- 
riod  of  transition  is  Jonathan  Edwards.     Ifew 
England  and  New  Jersey,  in  the  age  follow- 
ing Edwards,  applied  more  thought  to  th«  aoh- 
ject  of  reUgious  philosophy  and  systenutio 
uieology  thui  the  same  amount  of  popalstti<» 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world;  and  his  in- 
fluence is  discernible  on  every  leading  mind. 
Bellamy  and  Hopkins  were  his  pupils  ;  I>wigfat 
was  his  expositor ;  Smalley,  Emmons,  and  manj 
others  were  his  followers :  through  Hopkins  hu 
influence  reached  Eirkland,  and  assisted  to  mould 
the  character  of  Ghanning.    Edwards  soms  vp 
the  old  theology  of  New  E^^d,  and  is  the 
fountain  head  of  the  new.    T^e  toils  of  a  cen- 
tury turned  the  wilderness,  to  which  men  h*d 
been  driven  for  liberty  to  say  their  prayers,  into 
a  garden  of  plenty,  peace,  and  joyous  aotivity ; 
he  that  will  trace  tiie  corresponding  transitiaa 
of  Oalvinism  from  ahanghty  self-assertion  of  the 
doctrine  of  election  against  the  pride  of  apprvB- 
rion  to  its  adoption  of  love  as  the  central  point 
of  its  view  of  creation  and  the  daty  of  the  cre- 
ated ;  he  tiiat  will  know  the  wortduM  of  the 
mind  of  New  England  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  tltrobbings  of  its  heart,  mnst 
give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  stady  of  Jona- 
than Edwards. — ^There  are  several  lives  of  Jtnir 
athan  Edwards;  the  most  interesting  is  that  by 
Hopkins,  who  was  his  pupil ;  the  fbUest  ia  that 
by  Sereno  Edwards  Dwignt.    There  have  been 
two  editions  of  his  works  in  En^and,  one  in  8 
vols.  8vo.  and  one  in  2  compact  volumes.     The 
American  editions  are  to  be  preferred.     One 
was  published  at  Worcester,  mbsl,  edited  by 
Samuel  Anstiu,  in  1809,  in  8  volumes.   The  New 
York  edition  is  by  Serraio  K  Dwight,  in  10  -vols. 
8vo.,of  which  the  first  contains  the  life.    Thwe 
is  also  a  later  and  convenient  New  York  stereo- 
type edition  in  4  volumes,  of  which  there  have 
been  numerous  impressions. 

EDWARDS,  JoKATEAir,  D.D.,  president  of 
Union  college,  Schenectady,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  like  him  distingniabed  as  a  metaphy- 
doian  and  theologian,  bom  in  Northampttm, 
Mass.,  May  26, 1746,  died  in  Schenectady,  l4 .  Y., 
Aug,  1,1801.  At  the  age  of  6  years  he  went  with 
the  family  of  his  parents  to  Stockbridge,  where 
there  was  bnt  one  school,  and  that  common  to 
the  children  of  both  the  Indians  and  white  in- 
habitants, of  the  latter  of  whom  there  were  so 
few  that  he  was  in  danger  of  forgetting  tiie 
English  tongue.  He  so  thorous^y  learned 
the  language  of  the  Stockbridge  Indiana,  that^ 
as  he  tolls  us,  all  his  thoughts  ran  in  their 
dialect ;  and  thowh  its  pronundation  was  ex- 
tremely difficult,  the  natives  acknowledged  that 
he  had  acquired  it  perfeotiy,  which,  they  Bsid, 
had  never  l>efore  been  done  by  any  Anj^o- 
Ameriosn.  This  knowledge  of  their  language 
he  retained  through  life,  and  in  hiber  years  ^If 
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Hdttd  Ids  odebnted  trestiae  on  (he  snMoet, 
vhich  led  Humboldt  to  say  that  if  h«  had  not 
been  the  greatest  theoIoKun,  he  woidd  have 
be«o  the  greatest  jdiil<do(^  of  his  age.    Inhis 
10th  year  he  was  seat  by  his  father,  with  the 
Ber.  Gideoo  Hawley,  among  the  Six  Nations, 
that  he  might  also  learn  their  langaage,  and  be- 
eome  qualified  to  be  a  missionai?  among  Uiem. 
SBf«he  made  rapid  progress,  and  became  a  gen- 
eral tenirite;  bat  owing  to  ute  distorbances  ot 
theTreBch  war,  he  renuuned  bnt  a  few  months, 
when  he  returned  to  Stockbridge.    In  1761  he 
entered  the  otdl^  at  Prinoeton,  N.  J.,  where 
he  was  gradnated  in  1766.    After  leaving  col- 
lege be  studied  di-nnity  with  Dr.  Bellamy,  and 
fa  1776  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel   In  1767  he  was  appointed  tntor  in  the 
eoBegB  at  Princeton,  and  soon  after  accepting 
thb  office,  which  he  held  2  years,  was  chosen 
to  the  ^vfessorship  of  langaages  and  logic, 
nidch  he  declined.    In  1769  he  was  ordained 
as  pastor  of  the  ohnrch  in  White  Haven,  in  the 
town  of  Kew  Haven,  Oonn.,  where  he  oontin- 
aed  tfll  Vaj  19, 1795.    Resigning  this  charge, 
aiaiidy  on  acooimt  of  difference  in  doctrinal 
views  b^ween  himself  and  some  of  his  people, 
he  was  settled  in  1796  as  pastor  of  the  ohivoh 
in  Ooiebrot^  where,  in  additi<Hi  to  profSassional 
daties,  his  tkne  was  devoted  to  his  favorite 
atodie&  snd  to  an  extenrive  correspondence 
whic^  M  had  long  carried  on  with  learned  men 
b(Ah  bi  this  ooontry  and  in  Enrope.    In  May, 
1799,  he  Was  dected  president  of  Union  college, 
and  enteri^  on  the  daties  of  this  ofSce,  ne 
gavehiiBselfwithrnnwearied  diligence  to  the  in- 
ttnetkm  at  the  stodents,  and  to  all  that  mi^t 
advance  the  proq>erity  of  tiie  institntfon,  for  the 
Srenaioing  years  of  his  life.  There  were  several 
nmarkaMe  coin<ndenoes  in  the  lives  of  Dr.  Ed- 
vaidsandlds&ther.  They  were  similar  in  char- 
aetw  and  stmctore  of  mind.    Both  were  early 
Sstingnished  for  their  love  of  study,  and  were 
tutors  for  eqnal  periods  in  the  colleges  where 
they  WMe  req>eotivdy  educated.    Both,  after 
having  be«i  settled  in  the  ministry,  were  dis- 
BMsed  on  aooonnt  of  their  doctrinal  opinions, 
nd  vere  again  settled  in  retired  places,  where 
fltey  liad  IcMore  to  prepare  and  publish  their 
vahable  works.    Both  were  called  from  these 
Htoationa  to  be  pre«d«it8  of  colleges,  and  both 
£edj  AorQj  after  their  respective  inangorations, 
one  m  the  65Ui  and  the  other  in  the  67Ui  year  of 
his  Bge,  each  having  preached  on  the  first  Sab- 
kath  of  tiie  year  from  the  text :  "  This  year  thou 
ibah  die."    Dr.  Edwards  was  a  man  of  great 
•ntaiess,  strength,  and  comprehensiveness  of 
iatdect,  and  profoundly  skilled  in  the  philoso- 
ifcy  <rf  the  human  mind.    His  complete  works, 
ewcd  with  a  memoir  ot  his  life  by  his  grand- 
«•,  the  Bev.  Tryon  Edwards,  D.D.,  were  pnb- 
"hid  in  a  vols,  at  Andover  in  1842.— Josa- 
wm  'W,  a  lawyer,  the  only  son  of  the  preced- 
»«}y>minNew  Haven,  Oonn.,  Jan,  6, 1772,  died 
«n  wrtbrd,  April  8, 1881.    He  was  graduated 
•*  YwwOBge  at  the  age  of  17,  and  was  after- 
ward tutotia  the  same  institation.    On  taking 


his  second  degree,  he  deHivered  an  oration,  in 
wliich  he  attaoked  the  existing  law  by  which 
tiie  eldest  son  received  a  double  portion  of  the 
estate  of  the  father,  if  the  latter  died  intestate. 
This  excited  so  much  attention  thronghont  the 
state,  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture the  obnoxious  law  was  repealed.  Having 
studied  law  at  Litchfield,  he  settled  at  Hart- 
ford, where  he  rose  rapidly  in  liis  profession, 
and  soon  became  widely  knovm  as  a  profound 
lawyer  and  distinguished  advocate.  Unremit- 
ting application  to  his  profession  so  impaired 
his  health  that  he  early  retired  from  pnbho  life. 
— Tbtok,  D.D.,  an  American dergyman andan- 
thw,  son  of  the  preceding,  great-grandson  oTQie 
first  and  grandson  of  the  second  President  Ed- 
wards, bom  in  Hartford,  Oonn.,  Aug.  7, 1809. 
He  was  gradnated  at  Tale  college  in  1828,  and 
i^er  studying  law  in  Kew  York,  and  theology 
at  Princeton,  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Bodies- 
ter,  K.  T.,  in  1884.  He  removed  his  pastord 
relations  in  1845  to  Kew  London,  Oonn.,  his  pres- 
ffiit  reddenoe.  In  1889  a  prize  tract  on  Sabbath 
schools  appeared  from  his  pen,  and  he  has  from 
that  time  contributed  constantly  and  in  various 
forms  to  the  rdigious  press.  Among  his  publi- 
cations are  an  address  delivered  at  Williama 
college  in  1841,  entitled  "  Ohristianity  a  Philos- 
ophy of  Principles;",  a  mcm<^  of  the  younger 
Preddent  Edwards,  pnblidied  with  Us  complete 
works  (1842);  "Self-Ooldvation"  (1848):  and 
a  memoir  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  published  with  his 
complete  works  (1860).  He  has  edited,  bedde 
the  works  of  the  yonnger  Preddent  Edwards,  a 
volume  entitled  "  Charity  and  its  Emits,"  fixnn 
the  MSS.  of  the  elder  IVeddent  Edwards,  and 
severd.  collections  dedgned  espedally  for  do- 
mestic culture,  as  "  Select  Poetry  for  Children 
and  Youth "(1861):  "Jewels  for  the  Hons*. 
hold"  0862);  the  "  World's  Laoonios"  (1862); 
and  "  Wonders  of  the  World  "  (1866).  Several 
of  these  books  have  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions, and  have  been  republished  in  Englsod. 
Dr.  Edwards  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  "Christian  Spectator"  " New Englander," 
"Biblical  Repertory,"  "Biblical  Bepodtory," 
and  other  periodicals  of  note,  and  was  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  "  Family  Christian  Almanac" 
EDWARDS,  Jvens,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  in  Westhampton,  Uass.,  April 
26,  1787,  died  at  Virpnia  Spring  July  28, 
1858.  He  was  paduated  at  Williams  collego 
in  1810,  settied  m  the  ministry  at  Andover  m 
1812,  removed  thence  to  the  Salem  street 
church,  Boston,  in  1828,  and  in  1829  resigned 
this  charge  to  become  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can temperance  society,  in  the  service  of  which 
he  was  engaeed  for  7  years,  presenting  its  canse 
with  great  ability  and  success,  by  le^ures  and 
addresses,  in  every  part  of  the  land,  and  pre- 
paring the  well-known  "  Temperance  Docu- 
ments." After  this,  he  was  for  6  years  pred- 
dent of  the  Andover  theological  seminsrr,  and 
then  for  7  years  engaged  in  promoting  the  ob- 
servance of  the  SalA)ath,  writing  the  "  Sabbath 
Hannal."  ice.    He  then  spent  4  years  in  pre- 
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paring  a  brief  commentarT'  on  all  the  New  and 
part  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  American 
tract  societj,  before  finishing  which  he  was 
called  from  his  earthly  labors.  Dr.  Edwards, 
was  the  author  of  several  valaable  tracts  on 
moral  and  religions  Bubjeots,  some  of  which 
have  had  a  wide  circulation.  Of  his  "  Temper- 
ance Manual,"  some  200,000,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  "Sabbath  Manual,"  about 
1,600,000  copies  have  been  published.  A  me- 
moir of  his  life  and  labors,  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Hallock.  was  published  hj  the  American  tract 
society  m  1866. 

EDWARDS,  Mmra.    See  Mmra-EDWABna. 

EDWARDS,  RioBABD,  one  of  the  earliest 
English  dramatists,  born  in  Somersetshire  in 
1628,  died  in  1666.  He  was  educated  at  Oorpus 
Ohristi  college,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  dis- 
tinction for  Boholatship,  and  became  under 
Elizabeth  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  queen's 
chapel,  and  had  charge  with  others  of  the  the- 
atrical representations  before  the  children  there. ' 
Bia  "Damon  and  P^rtbias"  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish tragedy  on  a  classical  subject,  and  was  acted 
before  the  queen  at  Oxford  in  1666.  Though 
he  was  esteemed  among  the  beet  writers  of  in- 
terludes an^  rude  comedies  of  tiie  time,  all  his 
other  dramas  are  lost.  He  wrote  several  minor 
poems,  one  of  which,  entitled  .^monftum  Ira,  has 
been  often  reprinted-iu  modem  oollectiona. 

EDWIN,  king  of  NorthumJ>ria,  bom  in  686, 
ascended  the  throne  in  617,  died  in  638.  He 
was  but  8  years  old  when  at  the  death  of  his 
father  the  throne  was  usurped  by  Edilfrid,  and 
he  himself  was  placed  by  his  friends  under  the 
protection  of  Oadvan  of  North  Wales.  The 
Aritish  prince  was  assailed  by  the  Northum- 
brian, and  the  two  armies  met  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chester.  Victory  decided  for  Edilfrid,  and 
a  body  of  monks  who  had  stationed  them- 
selves on  a  neighboring  hill  to  deprecate  the 
success  of  the  invader  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  great  monastery  of  Bangor,  contmn- 
ing  2,100  monks,  was  demolished.  Edwin  then 
wandered  through  the  different  principalities 
of  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  till  he  found  an 
asylum  at  the  court  of  Redwald,  king  of  the 
East  An^es.  Redwald  made  war  on  Edilfrid ; 
the  armies  met  in  617  on  the  banks  of  the  IdeL 
in  Nottinghamshire ;  Edilfnd  was  defeated  and 
slain,  and  Edwin  without  farther  opposition 
ascended  the  throne.  The  martial  genius  of 
Edwin  raised  Northumbria  to  preeminence 
among  the  Anglo-Saxon  states.  The  islands 
of  Anglesea  and  Man  became  subject  to  his 
authority,  all  the  princes  of  the  Britons  paid 
him  tribute,  and  among  the  Saxon  kings  Ead- 
bald  of  Kent  alone  retained  a  nominal  inde- 
pendence. So  inflexible  was  his  administration 
of  Justice,  that  in  his  days  it  was  a  common 
sa^g  that  a  woman  or  child  mi^ht  openly 
carry  everywhere  a  purse  of  gold  Without  dan- 
ger of  robbery.  The  chief  event  of  his  reign 
was  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  He  married  Edil- 
berga,  a  princess  of  Kent,  daughter  of  that 


Bertha  br  whose  influence  the  king  and  peo^ 
of  Kent  had  been  already  converted  to  CHins- 
tianity.  Yet  neither  the  entreaties  of  the 
young  queen,  the  arguments  of  the  learned 
bishop  Faulinus,  nor  the  letters  and  presents  of 
Pope  Bonifece  V.,  could  for  a  long  Ume  turn 
him  from  the  worahip  of  his  fathers.  He  oon- 
Bulted  altemately  the  priests  on  either  side,  re- 
volved in  solitude  their  opposite  arguments, 
assembled  the  witenagemote  for  consnltatiim, 
was  strongly  influenced  by  his  many  BQOcesse^ 
which  Panlinnsascrit>ed  to  the  favor  of  Christ, 
and  at  last  avowed  himself  a  convert,  and  was 
followed  by  his  people.  Edwin  perished  in  • 
disastrous  battle  with  the  combined  armies  of 
Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  and  Ceadwalla,  king  of 
the  Britons,  who  had  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion,  and  marched  into  Yorkshire.  Pre- 
vioos  to  this  reign  the  northern  metropolitan  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  church  had  been  directed  to 
fix  his  residence  at  York,  and  Paulinns,  who 
held  this  office,  received  from  the  king  a  hoose 
and  other  possessions  in  that  city. 

EDWY,  Bumamed  the  Fain  a  king  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  son  of  Edmund  1.,  and  snccessor 
of  Edred,  born  about  938,  ascended  the  throne 
in  966,  died  in  969.  He  was  of  a  passionate 
character,  and  according  to  the  monks,  who  are 
the  only  historians  of  his  reign,  of  dissolute 
manners.  Having  on  the  day  of  his  coronation 
retired  from  the  banquet  to  itie  apartment  of  a 
young  princess  named  Elgiva,  he  was  vicdently 
taken  back  to  the  table  by  St.  Dunstan.  The 
affront  was  one  not  to  be  forgiven,  and  Dunstan 
was  banished  from  the 'kingdom.  Archbishc^ 
Odo,  however,  broke  with  an  armed  force  into 
the  villa 'where  Elf^va  resided,  defaced  the 
beauty  of  that  lady  with  brands,  and  exiled 
her  to  Ireland.  She  subsequently  returned  to 
England,  where  she  sufi^ered  hamstringing  and 
died.  It  is  in  dispute  among  historians  whether 
Elgiva,  who  was  within  the  prohibited  deg^rees 
of  consanguinity,  was  the  wife  or  mistress  of 
Edwy.  The  English  favored  the.ecderiastics 
rather  than  the  king,  and  a  rebellion  broke  out 
under  Edgar,  a  younger  brother  of  Edwy,  -who 
was  chosen  king  by  the  Mercians.  Edwy  was 
obliged  to  flee  beyond  the  Thames,  and  the  civil 
war  was  ended  in  967  by  a  general  meeting  of 
the  thanes,  who  determine  that  that  nver 
should  be  a  boundary  between  the  dominion 
of  the  two  brothers.  Ed'HT'  governed  his  por- 
tion, which  consisted  of  Wessex  and  Kent,  in 
peace  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  subjects  tall 
his  death. 

EEOKHOUT,  or  Eokhout,  Gbbbrant  Tjjf 
SEN,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  in  Amsterdam,  Aug. 
10, 1621,  died  there,  July  22, 1674.  He  was  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Rembrandt,  and  in  some  meas- 
ure successful  in  imitating  his  manner,  espo- 
cially  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  He  excelled 
chiefly  in  painting  portraits,  and  these  as  well  as 
his  histoncal  pictures  abound  in  the  best  ooUeo- 
tions  of  Holland,  while  several  of  them  are  to 
be  found  in  Germany.  His  most  esteemed  work 
represents  Christ  among  the  doctors. 
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ZEOLOO,  or  Eooloo,  s  town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  province  of  East  Flanders,  11  m.  from 
Ghent;  pop.  in  1866,  8,887.  It  has  an  active 
imlnstrT'  and  commerce  in  woollen  fiibrica,  hats, 
tobacco,  and  oil,  and  is  the  most  important  grain 
market  in  the  province. 

EEL,  a  name  applied  to  several  malacopter- 
009  fishes  of  the  families  anguiUiiet,  eimgerida, 
snd  munnuda,  especially  to  the  typical  genera 
anffuilla  (Cav.),  emiger  (Onv.),  and  munma 
(Thimb.).    From  their  snk^e-like  appearance, 
and  the  absence  of  ventral  fins  or  posterior 
timbs,  they  have  been  called  angniform  apode»; 
they  lU  have  the  body  more  or  less  elongated 
and  cylindrical,  no  ribs  in  the  skeleton,  a  oscal 
stomach,  and  simple  not-jointed  fin  rays.    In 
the  genns  anyuilta,  to  which  the  common  ed 
belongs,  the  scarcely  apparent  scales  are  cy- 
doid,  narrow,  oblong,  arranged  in  groaps  at 
right  an^es  to  each  other,  forming  a  kind  of 
l^ce-work  nnder  the  cnticle ;  the  whole  skin 
is  soft  and  alimy,  thickly  stndded  with  mncipa-' 
roos  dands  and  dncts ;  the  nostrils  are  donble. 
eadi  having  8  orifices,  the  anterior  prolonged 
into  a  tnbe,  and  the  posterior  opemng  above 
the  month ;  the  teeth  are  card-like  or  villiform 
is  both  jaws,  and  a  few  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  vomer ;  the  gill-opening  on  each  side  is  veir 
mull,  and  jnst  in  firont  of  l£e  pectoral  fin,  which 
exists  in  all  the  species ;  the  clorsal  fin  begins  at 
a  eoonderable  distance  from  the  head,  and  be- 
iund  the  pectorals,  and  forms  a  continuous  fin 
'With  the  candal  and  anal;  the  lower  Jaw  is 
longer  than  the  upper.    There  are  about  60 
ipedes  described.     The  common  eel  of  the 
nortlMm  and  middle  states  (A.  BotUmiermt,  Le- 
neor,  snd  vulf/arit,  Mitch.)  is  greenish  or  olive- 
blown  above,  and  yellowish  or  yellowish  white 
beneath,  often  with  a  reddish  tinge  along  the 
tnal  fin  ;  in  a  specimen  2  feet  long,  measured 
by  Dr.  Btorer,  the  short  pectorb^  ..  ere  about 
8  inches  from  the  end  of  the  snout.    The  eel 
nihsbtts  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  from  the 
British  provinces  to  the  southern' states,  wher- 
ever it  can  find  its  favorite  muddy  bottoms 
<nd  extensive  flats ;  it  prefers  shallows  near 
the  diore,  where  it  may  be  cauKht  in  great 
nmnbers  by  hook  and  line,  by  bobbing,  and  by 
spearing;  the  places  fi«qnented  by  it  are  oallea 
(^  gnmnds,  in  which  during  the  winter  the 
fisbea  bed  themselves  in  the  soft  mud  to  the 
depth  of  about  a  foot,  and  are  then  speared 
throng  holes  cut-in  the  ice  ;  the  best  time  for 
c*temog  them  is  at  night,  by  torch-light   Dnr- 
bffi  their  passage  np  and  down  rivers  they  are 
tuen  in  baskets  and  pots  baited  by  fish  or  any 
^ying  matter.    The  eel  is  very  voracious  and 
foite  omnivorous ;  when  in  good  condition  it  is 
t  vd-flavored  fish,  though,  from  its  snake-like 
qipeannoe  (and  it  is  o^y  in  form  that  it  re- 
wtUes  a  snake),  most  persons  are  prejudiced 
*|B»t  it.    The  length  varies  from  6  inches  to 
M^;  in  sommer  it  is  somedmes  seen  weigh- 
n{  Nreral  pounds.   At  the  months  of  the  rivers 
*'I*li»g  into  Boston  harbor  eels  are  caught  in 
<xt<i  U  or  SO  bushels  at  a  time,  and  are  kept 


alive  trntfl  wanted  for  market  in  ditches  sup- 
plied by  the  tide.  In  Feb.  1868,  at  Harwich  and 
the  neighboring  toWns  on  Oape  Ood,  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  nude  population  were  engaged 
in  eeling ;  the  fish  were  obtained  by  spearing 
through  the  ice;  in  a  single  bay,  and  on  one 
day,  200  men  speared  100  bushels,  or  1,200  doi- 
en ;  such  as  were  not  consumed  in  the  town 
were  sent,  packed  in  ice,  to  Boston,  New  York, 
and  other  cities,  where  they  were  readUy  sold. 
The  silvery  eel  (A.  arfftntea,  las.)  is  silvery  gray, 
darker  above,  and  satiny  white  below ;  the  pec- 
torals are  nearer  the  head  than  in  the  conmion 
species,  of  which,  however,  it  is  considered  bj 
some  only  a  variety ;  it  is  taken  in  pots  in  Oo- 
tober,  when  it  leaves  the  ponds.  A  large  spe- 
cies, cau^t  in  the  lakes  of  western  New  York, 
is  the  beaked  eel  (A.  roUrata,  Les.) ;  the  snout 
is  elongated  and  pointed;  the  upper  parts  are 
olive-gray,  sometimes  slaty  blue,  and  the  lower 
parts  white ;  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  reddish ; 
length  about  2  feet.  The  common  eel  of  Europe 
{A.  aeutmttri*,  Yarrell)  has  a  sharper  snout 
than  ours ;  it  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  article 
of  food,  and  the  London  market  is  supplied 
principally  from  Holland,  from  which  the  eels 
are  brought  alive  in  vessels  carrying  each  from 
16,000  to  20,000  lbs.  Eels  are  miich  esteemed 
in  other  countries,  especially,  according  to  El- 
lis, in  Polynesia,  where  they  are  often  tamed 
and  fed  until  ^ey  attun  an  enormous  size. 
The  attention  of  fish  breeders  might  be  very 
profitably  directed  to  this  family ;  they  are  nu- 
merous, prolific,  hardy,  easily  preserved  in  salt 
fresh,  and  brackish  water,  and  will  always  find 
a  ready  sale.  Eels  are  described  as  making  S 
migrations  annually,  one  in  autumn  to  the  sea, 
the  other  in  spring  or  summer  from  the  sea  to 
the  rivers.  They  are  not  found  in  arctic  regions^ 
nor  in  the  rivers  of  the  extreme  north  of  En- 
rope;  even  in  temperate  regions,  at  the  m- 
proach  of  winter,  they  bury  themselves  in  the 
mud,  remaining  torpid  until  spring;  they  re- 
main without  food,  breathing  har^y  at  all,  at 
a  low  animal  temperature,  and  almost  motion- 
less ;  yet  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre 
is  very  great,  as  is  shown  by  the  restless  motions 
of  eels  during  thunder  storms,  and  by  their  well- 
known  movements  after  the  skin  has  been  re- 
moved. Though  not  possessing  the  respiratory 
pouches  of  the  anabas  (see  Ai? abas  Soansxhb), 
the  eel  is  able  to  survive  a  long  time  out  ra 
water,  simply  because  the  gills  remain  moist 
from  the  small  size  of  the  branchial  orifices ;  by 
this  means  it  traverses  considerable  distances  on 
land,  moving  like  a  snake  through  the  grass ; 
in  thia  way  is  explained  the  appearance  of  eels 
in  fish  ponds  from  which  the  utmost  care  has 
been  taken  to  exclude  them,  on  account  of  their 
destruction  of  the  spawn  and  young  of  more  val- 
uable fishes ;  they  have  been  often  seen  perform- 
ing such  overland  journeys  at  night.  Eels  are 
found  in  fresh  water  which  has  no  communica- 
tion with  the  sea;  having  a  capacious  air  blad- 
der, they  are  able  to  ascend  rapidly  to  the 
surface,  and  sometimes  swim  very  high -in  deep 
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water;  though  dow  of  growth,  tbe^  attain  a 
large  size  under  favorable  circomstimces,  hav- 
ing been  caught  in  England  weighing  27  Ibn. 
The  town  of  Ely  is  said  to  have  been  so  earned 
from  the  rents  having  been  formerly  paid  in 
eels,  the  lords  of  the  manor  being  annually  en- 
titled to  more  than  100,000  ;  iSmore,  on  the 
Severn,  was  so  called  from  the  immense  num- 
ber of  these  fish  there  taken. — The  conger  eels 
differ  from  the  genus  anffuiUa  in  havmg  the 
dorsal  fin  begin  nearer  the  head,  at  or  even  in 
front  of  the  pectorals,  and  in  having  the  upper 
jaw  the  longer;  the  anterior  nostrils  open  by 
abort  tubes  close  to  the  end  of  the  snout,  and 
the  posterior  in  front  of  the  large  eyes;  the 
t«eth  of  the  palate  and  vomer  are  slender,  with 
chisel-shaped  crowns,  and  closely  arranged; 
the  akin  is  naked  and  scaleless,  and  the  tail 
elongated  and  pointed ;  in  other  respects  they 
resemble  the  common  eel.  The  American  con- 
ger {conger  oeetdentalis,  De  Eay)  is  olive-hrown 
above  and  whitish  below ;  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  are  transparent  with  a  dark  border ;  the  lat- 
eral line  is  distinct,  with  a  series  of  white  dots ; 
it  grows  to  a  large  size,  from  8  to  6  feet  in  length, 
and  either  this  or  another  species  is  found  from 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  southward  as  far  as  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey.  The  European  conger 
CO.  wtlgari*,  Cuv.)  is  common  on  the  coast  of 
Gomwall,  on  the  eastern  rocky  shores,  and  in 
banks  off  the  coast  of  France ;  it  is  caught  on 
lines,  the  best  bait  being  tbe  sand  launce  (am- 
modyUt)  or  the  pilchard,  and  the  fishing  is 
performed  at  night ;  great  numbers  are  t^en, 
and  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at  alow  price  to  the 
poorer  classes,  but  it  is  not  held  in  much  estima- 
tion. Congers  are  very  voracious,  and  acquire 
a  large  size ;  specimens  have  been  caught  weigh- 
ing 130  lbs.,  more  than  10  feet  long,  and  18 
inches  in  circumference ;  they  are  very  strong, 
bite  sharply,  and  have  great  tenacity  of  li». 
As  many  as  156  vertobree  nave  been  found  in  the 
conger,  about  40  more  than  are  found  in  the  eel; 
they  spawn  in  December  and  January.  Sir  John 
Bichardson  alludes  to  9  species. — The  eel  of  the 
Kediterranean,  so  famous  in  the  days  of  ancient 
Borne,  belongs  to  the  genus  mvrtma,  oharactor- 
iced  by  the  absence  of  pectorals,  smooth  and 
•caleless  skin,  small  lateral  branchial  orifice  on 
each  side,  and  the  united  dorsal  and  anal  fins, 
low  and  fleshy,  hardly  distinguishable  beyond 
the  margin  of  the  body ;  the  teeth  are  arranged 
in  a  single  row  around  the  edge  of  the  nasal 
bone,  with  a  few  on  the  longitudinal  median 
line.  More  than  20  species  are  described,  at- 
taining the  size  of  4  or  6  feet ;  one  (M.  moringa, 
Guv.)  was  found  by  Catesby  at  the  Bahama  isl- 
ands. The  classic  species  of  the  Mediterranean 
(Jf.  Selena,  Linn.),  the  Boman  murcma,  grows 
to  the  length  of  4  or  6  feet ;  the  color  is  a  pur- 
]dish  brown,  marked  with  sub-angular  yellow 
markings,  and  spotted  with  beautiiul  shades  of 
yellow,  purple,  golden  yellow,  and  white ;  the 
anterior  nostrils  open  near  the  end  of  the  snout, 
the  posterior  just  above  the  eyes :  the  cheeks 
are  rather  tumid  from  muscular  development. 


It  has  been  oaoght  on  the  Enj^  ooast,  bat  H 
abounds  in  the  Mediterranean ;  great  numbers 
were  consumed  by  the  ancient  Bomana,  wbo 
kept  them  in  ponds,  and  even  placed  them  alive 
on  the  table  m  crystal  vessels  that  the  gaesbi 
might  admire  their  beautiful  colors  before  they 
were  cooked.   Ceesar  is  said  to  have  distributed 
6,000  of  these  fishes  among  his  friends  on  the 
celebration  of  one  of  his  triumphs.    They  are 
very  voracious  and  fierce,  and  are  said  some- 
times to  have  been  fed  on  the  flesh  of  slaves  'who 
had  offended  their  Boman  masters.     They  are 
fished  for  with  strong  lines,  and  their  bite  is 
much  dreaded  by  the  fishermen ;  they  are  very 
tenacious  of  life.    The  flesh  is  white,  delicate, 
and  much  esteemed.    There  are  many  species, 
e;cclusively  marine. — ^The  sand  eel  (ammodjfUt 
Amerieanu*,  De  Eay)  has  an  elon^ted,  slight- 
ly compressed  body,  largo  gill-opemngs,  a  dorsal 
nn  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  back, 
andan  anal  mi  of  considerable  size,  Doth  separated 
from  the  caudal :  the  lower  jaw  the  longest ;  the 
color  is  yellowish  or  bluish  Drown  above,  mixed 
with  silvery  and  light  green ;  the  sides  and  abdo- 
men are  silvery ;  the  length  i8from6tol2incheeL 
This  species  is  found  from  the  coast  of  Labrador 
to  that  of  New  York ;  in  the  provinces  it  is 
largely  used  as  bait  for  cod;  it  is  very  common 
in  Long  Island  sound  from  May  to  November 
constituting  in  its  season  the  principal  food  of 
the  bluefiw  and  bass;  it  is  also  eaten  by  eel^ 
and  other  fish ;  the  cephalopod  cuttle  fish  preys 
upwn  it  extensively ;  like  the  tropical  flying  fien, 
it  is  pursued  by  fishes  in  the  water,  and  by  gulls 
and  terns  In  the  air.    The  names  of  sand  laonce 
and  ammodyte*  are  given  to  it  from  its  habit 
of  darting  out  of  and  into  the  sand,  head  fore- 
most and  instantly,  by  means  of  its  projectiiig 
lower  jaw.    Its  food  \s  principally  insecte.     On 
the  coast  of  England  it  is  esteemed  as  food,  and 
is  raked  out  of  the  sand  at  low-tide  in  great  num- 
bers ;  it  is  also  caught  in  seines.    Two  speoiea 
are  described. — ^ELEcrBiOAL  Exl  {gymno  tut  eleo- 
Uieu»,  Linn.).    Though  apodal  and  eel-like  in 
general  appearance,  tuis  fish  differs  from  the 
eels  in  the  completeness  of  the  jaws,  the  pres- 
ence of  ribs,  and  the  jointed  fin  rays;  it  has 
neither  ventral  nor  donal  fin :  the  anal  reaches 
to  the  point  of  the  tail,  and  like  the  pectorals 
is  enveloped  in  a  thick  skin  which  conceals  the 
rays ;  the  skin  is  soft  and  scaleless ;  the  head 
is  oval  and  fiat,  the  mouth  furnished  with  broad 
lips,  and  opening  not  quite  as  far  as  under  the 
eyes ;  the  anterior  nostrils  are  small  tubes  in  a 
slight  depression  on  the  side  of  the  lips,  the 
posterior  are  behind  and  above  them ;  lateral 
line  distinct ;  about  50  pointed  teeth  on  the  up- 
per jaw,  and  60  on  the  lower,  a  second  row  of 
abont  6  behind  the  middle  of  the  upper  ones, 
and  4  small  teeth  in  2  rows  along  the  symphy- 
sis; the  vent  opens  before  the  branchial  ori- 
fices, and  behind  it  is  a  small  opening  and  a 
slender  papilla.    The  only  species  known  in- 
habits the  rivers  of  the  northern  parts  of  South 
America ;  it  attains  a  length  of  6  or  6  feet,  and 
is  of  a  brown  and  yellowish  color.    The  eleo- 
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tri«  afifwntas  vUeh  baa  rendered  tUa  fiih  ao 
odabfsted  oooopieB  the  nwoe  between  the  peo- 
torab  and  the  tail,  for  a  Urge  part  of  the  lower 
bulk  of  the  body ;  the  organs  are  4  in  number, 
8  oa  e«<^  nde,  the  upper  and  larger  organ  be- 
ing a^arated  from  the  lower  br  a  thin  stratum 
of  mnsde  and  membrane,  and  tne  organs  <tf  one 
ade  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  other;  the 
apparatus  oonaista  of  an  assemblage  of  momr 
faraBona  horizontal  platea,  nearly  parallel  and 
iaterseeted  bj  delicate  vertioal  plates ;  the  oella 
thas  fanned  are  filled  with  a  glntinoos  matter; 
thA  aenta,  according  to  Hunter,  are  about  ^  of 
an  inea  from  each  other,  and  one  inch  in  length 
oaotaios  340  cdUa,  giving  a  very  great  surfooe 
to  the  electric  organs.    The  system  ia  abun- 
dantly lopplied  with  nerves  from  the  200  purs 
of  Tutral  ^inal  nerves,  but  not  from  the  lateral 
eoBtinnation  ai  the  trigeminus  and  vagus  nerves 
from  whi<^  the  dfictno  system  of  the  torpedo 
isoipplied.  The  electrio  m1  seems  to  be  a  mere 
appoidage  to  the  anterior  part  of  its  battery  for 
parpoaea  of  moving  it  about,  as  all  the  other 
otgans  are  confined  to  a  very  small  space,  even 
the  vent  opening  under  the  head;   and  the 
aarvea  aniqtlying  Ute  electric  organs  are  much 
larger  thwn  Uwae  sent  to  any  sotsory  or  motor 
organs.    According  to  Humboldt,  the  South 
American  Indians  capture  these  eels  by  driving 
hones  and  mules  into  the  water  inhabited  by 
them ;  the  electrio  powers  of  the  fish  being  ex- 
hausted on  the  qiudmpeda,  the  former  are 
harpooned  and  thrown  on  shore ;  the  horses 
saner  greatly,  many  of  them  being  killed  by 
the  electrio  discharges  of  the  fish  which  glide 
beneath  their  bodies.    By  grasping  the  head 
of  the  eel  with  one  hand  and  the  t^  with  the 
<rther,  the  most  painful  and  almost  insnpport- 
lUe  riio<^  were  reoeived,  in  the  experiments 
d  Faraday.    This  fish  is  neither  voraciona  nor, 
fierce,  but  uses  its  battery  to  secure  its  prey, 
tai  to  defend  itself  from  its  numerous  enemies. 
Q9ee  Euomo  i^sRaa.) 

KELEE,  Elb,  or  lu,  also  6oou»^  GoioMA,  or 
GtxoaoBA  (Chinese,  JBoei-yiia7i-M,inff\  a  dty 
of  S.  W.  Soongaria,  China,  and  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  its  own  name ;  ^p.  76,000.  It  is  a 
ea  of  banishment  for  Uhineae  criminals,  but 
■bo  eooaiderable  trade  wiUi  the  cities  of  the 
pwioee  of  Eanaoo,  and  with  other  parts  of  the 
tmpm.  It  is  well  fortified,  surrounded  by  walls 
of  (tooe,  and  contains  barracks  for  the  troops, 
puarits,  and  government  offices.  It  ia  situated 
«n  the  r^t  bank  of  the  river  Eelee,  a  stream 
•far  SOO  m.  long,  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
«f  Thiaa-shan-nan-loo,  and  empties  into  Lake 
t^^eex  or  BalJush,  near  the  borders  of  Biberia. 

EELS,  E^usTAxs,  or  Iutats,  a  name  ap-* 

iGad  to  the  wandering  tribes  of  Perria.    They 

m  faond  in  every  ^rt  of  the  country,  and 

i&oo^  many  of  them  have  become  inhabi- 

<•■*»  flf  cities  and  villagea,  the  majority  pre- 

^T«  t^ir  ancient  customs,  living  in  tents  and 

dudikaBg  all  connection  with  the  old  Per- 

■•n  tek.   In  winter  they  keep  to  the  plains, 

■ot  en  tU  approach  of  aommer  ascend  to  the 


nK»Bnt<!ns,  where  tiiey  find  abondant  pasturage 
for  the  flocks  and  herds  which  constitute  their 
only  wealth.  Tbeylweed  camels,  horses,  and 
sheep.  The  latter  furnish  them  with  milk,  which 
is  made  into  liquid  batter  and  sold  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  lower  country.  They  pay  tribute 
to  the  government,  and  are  obliged  to  furnish  a 
certain  number  of  soldiers  and  horsemen  for 
the  Persian  army.  In  personal  appearance  the 
Eeleeyata  are  frequently  prepossessing.  The 
men  are  hardy,  powerful,  and  well  proportioned, 
with  dark  brown  skins,  aquiline  noses,  and  piero- 
ing  Uaok  eyes.  The  women  when  young  are 
oftjan  beantiflil,  having  delicate  nut-brown  com- 
plexions, regular  features,  handsome  teeth,  and 
Gonntenanoea  beaming  with  good  humor.  But 
perhaps  no  women  in  the  world  change  ao  com- 
pletely as  they  advance  in  years.  With  the  ap- 
proach of  old  age  the  charms  of  the  Eeleeyat  fe- 
males vanish;  uieir  skins  parch  and  withw,  and 
their  pleasing  expression  gives  place  to  one  of 
inconceivable  repoLnveneas.'  The  Eeleeyats  usu- 
ally dwell  in  communities  of  20  or  80  funiliea. 
Lady  Shell,  in  her'"  Glimpaee  of  life  and  Man- 
ners in  Peraa"  (London,  1866),  remarks  that 
"  the  tent-dwelling  Eel  is  to  be  reoogdzed  by 
his  bold  and  manly  air  and  hia  f^  and  inde- 
pendent look.  The  stationary  Eels  are  termed 
either  Tats  or  Takhteh  Eapoo;  the  latter  term 
impliea  that  their  doors  are  made  of  wood,  that 
is,  they  live  in  houses.  They  are  also  termed 
I^hni8heeD,  which  means  village  dwellers." 

EESSAH,  SoKAUutK,  or  Sokauu,  a  powerful 
tribe  inhabiting  the  territory  of  Adel,  on  the 
coast  of  the  sea  of  Babelmandeb,  K  Africa. 
They  are  a  pastoral  people,  leading  a  roving  life, 
and  subsisting  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  thdr 
flooka  and  herds.  ThOT  have  no  fixed  habita- 
tions, and  wear  little  other  dothing  than  a  left- 
ther  apron.  They  carry  shields,  spears,  bows, 
and  poisoned  arrows.  The  Danakil^  a  neighr 
boring  tribe,  hold  them  In  great  dread,  and  de- 
scribe them  as  a  nation  of  thieves  and  murderer^ 
but  the  character  given  them  by  European  trav- 
ellera  is  mo/e  favoraUe. 

EFFEK,  Justus  tax,  a  Dutch  scholar,  bom 
in  Utrecht  in  1684,  died  in  Bois-le-Duo,  Sept.  18. 
1786.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  university  of 
Leyden,  and  for  many  years  was  a  private 
teacher,  conducting  at  the  same  time  several  lit- 
eraiy  periodicals.  His  first  publication  of  this 
kind  was  called  Le  mitant^opA,  written  in 
French  and  published  at  the  Hague,  shortly  after 
the  appearance  of  Addison's  "  Spectator."  This 
was  succeeded  by  the  EoUandtche  Spectator 
(1781-86).  He  spent  some  time  in  England  as 
secretary  of  the  Dutch  embassy,  and  translated 
"  Robinson  Crusoe  "  Swift's  "  Tale  of  aTub,"  and 
146  numbers  of  the  "  Guardian,"  into  French. 
So  thoronghlv  was  he  master  of  that  tongue, 
that  some  of  his  writings  which  appeared  anon- 
ymously were  at  first  attributed  to  Fontenellew 
A  collection  of  his  French  works  appeared  at 
Amsterdam  in  1742,  in  6  vols  A  3d  edition  of 
his  HMandtc^  Spectator  was  published  in  the 
same  dty  in  1766. 
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EFFENDI  (Romdc,  amnit,  lord),  in  Tmkej, 
the  title  given  to  civil  officers,  learned  men,  and 
all  those  who  falfil.any  important  fanction. 

EFFEBVESCENOE,  the  action  which  takes 
place,  resembling  boiling,  when  a  gas  is  copi- 
ondy  evolved  in  the  breaking  np  of  one  chemi- 
cal compound  and  the  formation  of  another,  as 
when  the  acid  and  alkaline  powders  of  effer- 
vescing draughts  are  dissolved  or  mixed,  or 
when  an  acid  is  dropped  npon  carbonate  of 
li«ie.  In  both  instances  carbonic  acid  gas 
escapes,  as  it  is  stud,  witii  effervescence. 

EFFEBVE80ING  POWDERS,  preparations 
of  add  and  alkaline  powders,  pnt  np  in  differently 
colored  papers  in  order  to  dstingnish  them,  to 
be  used  as  a  medicine  by  mixing  the  contents 
of  two  different  papers  after  these  have  been  dis- 
solved, and  drinkinK  while  the  chemical  reaction 
is  taking  place  with  effervescence.  The  com- 
mon soda  and  Seidlitz  powders  form  effervescing 
dranghts,  iJbe  acid  in  one  of  the  p^>er8  com- 
bining with  the  alkali  of  the  carbonate  in  the 
other,  an  d  expelling  the  carbonic  acid.  This  gas, 
oontinaing  to  be  evolved  in  the  stomach,  acts  as 
a  refrigerant  and  diaphoretic,  while  the  alkaline 
salt  is  slightly  laxative.  The  drink  is  espedally 
adapted  to  febrile  complaints  from  its  cooling 
and  ref reiihing  qualities.  The  common  soda  pow- 
ders consist  of  26  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in  one 
paper,  and  30  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the 
other.  An  equivalent  proportion  of  bicarbonate 
of  potash  is  sometimes  snbstitnted  for  the  soda. 
The  following  are  the  proportions  g^ven  in  the 
"American  Dispensatory":  tartaric  acid  1  oz., 
bicarbonate  of  soda  1  oz.  and  64  grains,  or  bicar- 
bonate of  potassa  1  oz.  and  160  grains.  The 
acid  and  either  bicarbonate,  being  separately  re- 
dnofd  to  fine  powder,  are  divided  each  into  16 
portions.  Citric  acid  is  sometimes  employed 
instead  of  the  tartaric  acid,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  9  drachms  to  11  of  the  soda  salt,  or  18 
of  the  potash.  Seidlitz  powders  are  a  niixtnre 
of  2  drachms  of  Rochelle  salts  (tartrate  of  potash 
and  soda)  and  2  scraples  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
in  one  paper,  and  85  grains  of  tartaric  aoid  in 
the  other.  The  tartaric  acid  being  in  excess 
renders  the  medicine  more  pleasant  to  take, 
without  interfering  with  its  aperient  quality. 

EFFI.GY,  IIasoino  is,  a  mode  of  execution 
recognized  in  the  ancient  legislation  of  Franch, 
in  the  cose  ef  a  criminal  condemned  to  death, 
but  who  had  escapted  fh>m  custody.  In  de- 
fault of  the  person,  a  likeness  of  the  convict  was 
conveyed  to  prison  after  judgment  had  been 
prononnced ;  whence,  at  the  appointed  time,  it 
was  taken  by  the  executioner,  and  conveyed 
with  all  the  usual  solemn  and  ignominious  cere- 
monies to  the  public  scaffold,  and  there  fastened  < 
by  the  neck  ,to  the  gallows.  Thus,  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Fat,  in  the  12th  century,  Thomas 
de  Marie  was  hanged  in  effigy  for  high  treason ; 
and  under  Louis  XIY.,  in  1662,  Alexandre  de 
Koirmontiers  was  punished  in  the  same  manner 
tor  the  part  which  he  took  in  a  famous  duel. 
The  legislation  of  the  first  French  republic  modi- 
fied tins  old  custom,  suppressing  the  imitation 


of  ID  execation,  and  redndng  the  oeremony  to 
merely  poeting  ue  name  of  the  condemned  per 
son,  together  with  the  judgment  against  nim, 
npon  a  public  place.  The  execution  by  e%j 
has  existed  down  to  the  latest  date  in  mu; 
other  countries,  being  exercised  both  bv  gor- 
emments  and,  without  legal  sanction,  by  ttu 
people.  In  England  it  is  a  popular  method  d 
venting  spite  against  unpopular  men.  Thsa  is 
London  it  was  long  a  custom  to  hang  Gmj 
Fawkes  in  effigy  annually,  and  freqneoUy  tie 
most  prominent  men  of  iSi^and  Incur  this  pen- 
alty for  some  political  or  ecclesiastical  offesoe, 
EFFnrGHAM.  L  An  E.  oo.  of  6a.,  bound- 
ed W.  by  tiie  Ogeecbee  nv^  and  s^Mnted 
fh>m  South  Oarolina  on  the  E.  by  the  Ssrtii- 
noh ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1862,  8,671,  of 
whom  1,676  were  slaves.  It  has  a  gencnDj 
level  surface,  with  a  sandy  nqprodnctive  aim, 
but  there  are  extensive  pine  and  cypresswoodi, 
and  lumber  is  an  important  article  of  export 
In  1860  the  productions  were  87,794  buslielt 
of  Indian  com,  87,262  of  sweet  potatoes,  tad 
267,901  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  21  clinrdies, 
and  208  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Tht 
county  was  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Effin^ui, 
a  British  officer  who  resigned  his  oonunisaim 
rather  than  take  arms  against  the  Americu 
colonies.  Capital,  Springfield.  Value  of  ml 
'estate  in  1866,  $626,708.  II.  A  central  oo.  of 
lU.,  drained  by  Littie  Wabash  river,  an  excdkiit 
mill  stream ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1866,  6,226.  It  has  a  level  surface,  occnpiedb; 
woodlands  and  fertile  pridriee  in  almost  eqtul 

Eroportions.  Copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  fbond 
ere,  and  tiie  chief  agricultural  productions  are 
grain  and  wool.  In  1860  the  county  yielded 
227,026  bushels  of  Indian  com,  6,169  of  wfaett, 
86,028  of  oats,  7,106  lbs.  of  wool,  41,671  of  bat- 
^r,  and  841  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6  chnrclie<, 
and  626  pnpils  atten(Ung  publlo  schools.  Cap- 
ital, Ewington. 

EFFLORESCENCE  (Lat  ^reieo,  to  flow- 
er), the  crumbling  to  powder  of  some  ssli"* 
bodies  as  thsy  part  with  the  water  that  entej* 
into  their  composition.  This  is  observed  m 
sulphate  of  soda  or  Glaul>er'8  salts,  and  in  uie 
caroonate  also,  and  is  the  opposite  of  deliques- 
cence, in  which  moisture  is  abstracted  \>j  the 
salt  firom  the  air.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  shooting  out  of  minute  spicnlar  crysUB, 
called  sometimes  a  saline  vegetation,  soch  u 
those  of  saltpetre  seen  upon  the  walk  of  oellsi*; 
EFT,  a  name  given  to  several  speclei  of 
newts,  especially  to  the  common  smooth  ne*' 
(littotriUm  punetattu,  Daud.).  The  genenc 
characters  of  the  tritons,  or  aquatic  BaUmsuden, 
will  be  pven  under  Newt,  which  the  ell  W" 
sembles  in  the  slightly  free  tongue,  double  longi- 
tudinal series  of  palatal  teeth,  and  niulle*  to^ 
4  before  and  5  behind;  the  skin,  however,  u 
smooth,  and  the  dorsal  and  caudal  crests  «« 
continuous ;  there  are  2  patches  of  8^""^ 
pores  on  .the  head,  and  none  on  the  back  or 
sides.  The  newts  belong  to  the  genus  ««?' *l 
Merrem,  and  triUm  of  Lnurenti.   Bell  «ep»»t«o 
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tiM  eAa  in  the  genus  Imotriton.    The  o(dor  in 
Uw  male  is  brownish  gray  above,  passing  into 
ydowtsh  beoettth,  which  in  the  spring  l>eoomea 
briglit  orange ;  there  ore  nnmeraos  roond  dark 
gpota  of  nneqnal  size,  and  2  longitndinal  streaks 
<Mi  the  head ;  the  crest  in  spring  is  often  tipped 
widi  red  or  violet.    The  female  is  light  yellow- 
ish brown,  or  boff  with  brown  dots,  plainer  be- 
low.   The  total  length  is  about  8f  inches,  of 
whidi  the  tail  is  nearly  one  half.    It  is  veiy 
eoimnoa  in  the  ditches  and  ponds  of  Europe. 
eapedaUy  where  the  water  is  clear ;  its  food 
oomfatB  principally  of  aqoatio  insects,  larrte, 
wonns,  and  moQasks.    The  reprodaotion  and 
m^MiMrphosis  are  almost  identical  with  those 
of  the  newts.    Though  nsnally  spending  most 
of  their  time  in  the  water,  the  young  in  Jnne, 
and  the  adults  in  snmmer  and  autumn,  l>eoome 
tarreatrial;  they  appear  to  attain  thdr  full  size 
the  first  year.    The  experiments  of  Spallanzani 
diow  that  the  members  and  the  tail  mar  be  re- 
prodnoed  several  times  in  succession,  with  bones, 
mnsdes,  veseels,  and  nerves.    Like  the  other 
amphilMa,  it  is  vety  tenacious  of  life,  and  can  re- 
liat  even  eongelation.  Its  bite  is  perfectly  harm- 
leas.    Tbey  are  eaten  by  the  larger  amphibia, 
by  fishes,  and  by  various  reptiles,  birds,  and 
mall  eamivora. 
£6ALIT£,PHiijppa.    Bee  Oklsaks. 
EGBERT,  king  of  Wessex,  and  1st  king  of  the 
united  An^o-Saxons,  bom  about  776,  ascend- 
ed the  throne  of  Wessex  in  800,  died  in  886. 
The  ddeated  rival  of  King  Brihtrio,  he  took 
rafiige  firrt  at  the  court  of  Offa,  the  king  of 
Mereis,  and  afterward  in  France,  where  he  was 
received  at  the  court  of  Oharlemagne,  in  whose 
armies  he  served  8  years.     Upon  the  death 
of  Brihtrio  in  800  he  was  recalled  to  his  native 
ooontry,  and  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  West 
Saxon  thanes.    In  809  he  commenced  his  career 
of  conquest;   and,  successively  subduing  the 
Britons  of  Cornwall  and  the  Saxons  of  Mercia, 
Kait,  Essex,  and  Korthnmbria,  and  assuming 
at  its  request  the  protectorship  of  East  Anglia, 
by  837  ne  had  become  the  actual  sovereign 
of  the  wlude  heptarchy.    In  882  the  Danes 
landed  npon  the  isle  of  Sheppy,  and  carried  off 
•  rich  boo^.    In  833  they  disembarked  at 
Cbarmooth,  and  defeated  Egbert's  forces.  They 
landed  agun  in  835  on  the  coast  of  Oomwall, 
where  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Britons. 
Egbert  enooontered  their  united  forces  at  Heng- 
•tone  hill,  gmned  a  bloody  but  decisive  victory, 
peniatwd  me  rebels,  and  drove  the  invaders  to 
their  diips.    This  was  his  last  exploit. 

EGEDE,  Hahs,  the  apostle  of  Greenland,  bom 

ia  Norway,  Jan.  81,  1686,  died  in  Nov.  1758. 

After havingbeen  several  years  a  pastor  in  the 

^ieiiuty  of  lOrontheim,  he  resigned  his  fnnc- 

ISew  in  1717,  intending  to  embark  for  Green- 

1m1  as  a  missionary.    He  was  unable  to  ob- 

^■a  X  Toyil  audience  before  the  spring  of  1719, 

Mnctothe  wars  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 

'^'wb.  Higraased  the  public  attention.    He  then 

"•■wA  the  patronage  of  Frederic  IV.  of  Den- 

*»^  ml  let  taU  in  Hay,  1721,  with  a  vessels, 


his  wife,  2  sons,  and  46  other  persons,  andin  July 
following  landed  upon  the  coast  of  Greenland  in 
lat.  64°  a.  His  mildness  and  zeal  gained  the 
affections  of  the  rude  natives,  and  after  several 
years  of  effort  he  was  able  to  preach  the  gospel 
in  their  language.  Various  calamities,  among 
which  were  the  ravages  of  the  small  pox^- 
most  annihilated  the  result  of  his  labors.  Yet 
before  his  departure  he  succeeded  in  laying  a 
foundation  for  the  farther  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  those  icy  shores,  and  in  establishing 
the  germs  of  what  was  to  be  an  important  com- 
merce. The  Danish  government  sent  out  8 
Moravian  brethren  to  aid  him,  and  after  a  resi- 
dence of  15  years  in  Greenland,  Egede,  seeing 
the  colony  flourishing  in  the  hands  of  the  Mora- 
vians, asked  and  obtidned  permisdon  to  leave 
it.  He  continued  his  labors  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  Greenland,  after  his  return  to  Denmark, 
by  publishing  several  works,  and  by  superin- 
tenoing  a  seminary  designed  especially  for  the 
education  of  missionaries  for  tnat  country. — 
Paui,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  successor  in 
his  i^KMtolical  labors,  bom  at  Waagen,  near 
Drontheim,  in  1708,  died  June  8,  1789.  He 
was  a  child  when  he  weiit  with  his  fiiither  to 
Oreenhmd,  and  in  1728  returned,  bringing  to 
Copenhagen  several  Esquimaux,  with  the  design 
of  initiating  them  into  European  civilization, 
lliey  all  diml,  however,  of  &e  small  pox.  After 
pnrsnine  his  theologicij  studies  in  Denmark,  he 
returned  to  the  misrion  station,  and  labored 
there  4  years  aiter  the  return  of  bis  father.  He 
translated  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ "  and  por- 
tions of  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  Green- 
land, and  at  his  departure  left  the  colony  in  a 
highly  prosperous  condition.  He  fulfilled  va- 
rious ftmotions  in  Denmark,  was  particularly 
active  in  expediting  the  exploring  mission  of 
LdvenOn  to  tlie  coasts  of  Greenland,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  occupied  a  chair  of  theolcwy. 

EGER  (Boh.  Cheb),  a  frontier  city  of  Bohe- 
miajOn  a  river  of  the  same  name,  at  the  foot  of 
theFichtelgebirge,  98  m.  W.  from  Prague ;  pop. 
10,600.  It  has  cotton  and  woollen  manufac- 
tories, and  in  its  vicinity  at  Franzensbad  are 
chalybeate  springs  and  baths.  Its  fortifications, 
formerly  strong,  were  destroyed  in  1808.  It 
has  a  oi^  hall,  m  which  Wallenstein  was  assas- 
sinated, Feb.  25,  1684,  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
in  whidi  tiie  friends  of  Wallenstein  were  killed. 
Eger  was  taken  and  retaken  by  both  Swedes 
and  imperialists  during  the  80  years'  war.  In 
the  Silesian  war  it  was  taken  by  the  French 
under  Marshal  Saxe  in  1742,  and  again  under 
the  marshal  de  Belleisle  in  1745.  Prior  to  1850 
this  city  was  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  whose  inhabitants,  80,000  in  number, 
differed  in  manners,  customs,  and  costume  from 
the  neighboring  piopnlation.  Since  then,  it 
ffives  its  name  to  a  circle  containing  560,000 
mhabitants,  in  which  the  former  district  of 
Eger  is  comprised, 

EGERIA,  one  of  the  Oamena  or  nymphs  of 
Roman  mythology,  who  was  believed  to  have 
dictated  to  Numa  Pompilius  bis  wise  laws,  and 
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to  bare  instrnoted  him  respeotiog  the  forma  of 
irorship  which  he  introdaced.  U  was  said  that 
she  even  became  his  wife,  and  that  being  incon- 
solable after  his  deatli,  she  was  changed  into  a 
foontfun.  She  had  been  worshipped  as  a  rural 
and  prophetic  divinity  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  Latinm,  and  was  invoked  as  the  giver  of  life 
by  pregnant  women.  Kuma  consecrated  to  her 
a  grove  in  the  environs  of  Borne,  and  to  stran- 
gers vinting  that  city  even  now  there  is  pointed 
out  the  grotto  and  fountain  of  Egeria  in  the 
beaatifiil  valley  of  Caffarella.  Upon  ancient 
sculptures  this  nymph  is  represented  in  a  cos- 
tume similar  to  ^at  of  the  muses  and  sibyls, 
with  floating  robe,  naked  feet,  dishevelled  hair, 
and  in  the  attitnde  of  writing  in  a  volume  which 
she  holds  upon  her  knees. 

EOERTON,  Fbanois.    See  Bsisobwatxb. 

E6EBT0N,  Tbohas,  baron  of  Elleamere  and 
viscount  Brackley,  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
bominDoddleston,  Cheshire,  in  1640,  died  in 
London,  March  16, 1617.  He  was  educated  at 
Brasenose  college,  Oxford,  and  having  been  call- 
ed to  the  bar,  by  his  learning  and  integrity  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  Queen  Elizueth.  He 
was  appointed  successively  solicitor-general,  at- 
torney-general,on  which  occasion  he  was  knight- 
ed, master  of  the  rolls,  and  in  1696  lord  keeper, 
the  queen  herself  deli-vering  the  great  seal  to  nim 
at  Greenwich.  Jamee  I.,  upon  his  accession,  in 
recognition  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerton's  graat  ser- 
vices, "  not  only  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
but  also  in  council,"  created  him  Baron  Ellea- 
mere, and  appointed  him  lord  high  chancellor. 
He  was  subsequently  elected  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Oxford.  In  March,  1617,  he  re- 
rigned  the  great  seal,  having  retained  it,  as  lord 
keeper  and  chancellor,  for  a  longer  period  unin- 
terruptedly than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  suc- 
cessors. Beside  his  judicial  duties^  he  was  fre- 
quently employed  by  Elizabeth  and  James  in  the 
negotiation  of  treaties,  and  in  other  important 
state  affairs.  In  person,  in  character,  ana  in  the 
variety  and  profoundness  of  his  learning.  Lord 
Elleemere  seems  to  have  been  equally  admirable. 
His  integrity  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  accord- 
ing to  Fuller,  many  persons  went  to  Westminster 
h<ul  only  "  to  see  his  venerable  gut,  and  were 
hi^y  pleased  at  so  acceptable  a  spectacle." 

EGiG.  Birds  and  most  insects  and  fishes,  and 
some  other  animals,  are  generated  frvm  riobnlar- 
fbrmed  bodies  called  eggs,  produced  within  the 
mother.  These,  after^eing  deposited  by  the 
parent  in  &vorabIe  situations,  and  exposed  to 
the  proper  influences  of  temperature,  tec.,  un- 
dergo a  snocession  of  changes,  whidi  at  last 
result  in  a  frdly  developed  living  creature. 
(See  Embrtoloot.)  This,  breaking  through 
the  outer  crust  that  has  conJSned  it,  enters  upon 
its  new  existence.  The  eggs  of  the  lower  or- 
ders of  animals  are  oollectoa  and  held  together 
in  great  numbers  by  a  viscous  membrane,  and 
are  called  spawn.  Those  of  birds  are  deposited 
rtngly.  They  consist  of  a  calcareous  shelL  white 
or  colored,  tormed  almost  wholly  of  carbonate 
of  lime ;  Uie  other  constituents  are  minute  quan- 


titiee  of  animal  matter,  phosphate  of  lime,  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  oside  of  iron,  and  anlpfanr. 
lining  this  hollow  shell  ia  a  tlun  and  ton^ 
membrane,  composed  principally  of  albmnea. 
At  the  larger  end  of  tha  egg  is  a  space  betweeo 
the  outer  uiell  and  this  membrane,  which,  veiy 
small  when  the  egg  is  first  laid,  gradually  io- 
creaaes  with  its  age.    It  is  called  the  *me«U 
atrit,  and  is  filled  with  air,  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  is  larger  than  in  the  atmo- 
sphere.   This,  it  ia  said,  is  for  the  re^iration  of 
the  unbatched  chick.    Within  the  membrane  is 
the  white  of  the  «gg,  or  the  albnmen,  a  viadd 
liquid,  in  membranous  cells,  which  encloses  the 
yolk  and  the  real  germ  of  toe  animaL    As  this 
germ  left  the  place  of  its  procliictJ<Hi  in  the  iiody 
of  the  female,  and  passed  into  Uie  egg-discharg- 
ing canal,  the  albumen  gathered  around  it  m 
successive  layers,  a  portion  in  reiT-  delicate  mem- 
branes, called  the  cAoZaca,  which  are  attached  to 
the  poles  of  the  yolk,  and  serve  to  snmeiiditin 
such  a  manner  that  the  smaller  and  lighter  half 
must  always  be  uppermost.     The  outer  layer 
of  the  albumen  is  less  thidc  and  viscid  tfaafi  uat 
next  the  yolk.    Around  it  the  lining  membrane 
and  calcareous  shell  are  sucoesaively  added  be- 
fore the  egg  is  laid.    The  composition  of  (he 
albumen  is:  water,  86  parts ;  pore  albumen,  18; 
mucus,  9.7;  and  saline  matter,  0.8,  including 
soda  with  traces  of  sulphur ;  or,  aooording  to 
Br.  Thomson,  water,  80 ;  albwnen,  15.6 ;  mo- 
oua,  4.6 ;  ash,  0.476.    The  yolk,  cdled  tUdbu 
ori,  is  also  a  glury  fluid,  commanly  of  a  yelloir 
color,  enclosed  in  its  own  membrane,  and  eon- 
sists  of  a  great  variety  of  oonstitnent&  vix.: 
water,  41.486 ;  a  form  of  albumen  called  vitel- 
line, 15.76;  margarine  and  oleine.  21.804 ;  cho- 
leaterine,  0.438 ;  oleic  and  marganc  acids,  7.2iS; 
phosphoHTceric  acid,  1.2 ;  muriate  of  ammonia, 
0.084 ;  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  and 
sulphate  of  potassa,  0.277 ;  phosphates  ot  liaw 
and  nu^esia,  1.022 ;  animal  extracts,  0.4 ;  and 
0.658  of  coloring  matter,  traces  of  iron,  lactic 
acid,  &a    Upon  one  side  of  the  yolk  ia  a  round 
spot,  yellowish  white,  called  the«*eatrieti2a,  the 
germ  of  the  ovum,  which  by  tiie  arrangement 
of  the  chalazas,  already  referred  to,  is  alw^ 
kept  uppermost,  and  next  to  tiie  source  of  heat 
supplied  by  the  animal  in  sitting.    As  this  i* 
developed  into  the  foetus,  the  albumen  first  fur- 
nishes nourishment  to  it.  and  when  Ais  is  conr° 
sumed  more  is  supplied  oy  the  yolk.    Eggs  oi 
the  hen  are  hatched  by  being  kept  at  a  temper^ 
ature  of  104"  for  8  weeks.    Their  vitalitylia* 
been  retained  after  tliey  have  been  exposed  ta 
a  temperature  of  10°  F. ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  freezing  point  of  new-laid  eggs  i* 
much  lower  than  that  of  the  water  and  albnmeo 
of  which  they  principally  consist,  and  both  oi 
which  congeal  at  about  the  same  tempentora 
Eggs,  too,  that  have  been  onoe  frozen,  or  have 
been  long  kept,  freeze  at  the  point  their  oou- 
stitnents  would  seem  to  require.    The  specin* 

f-avity  of  new-laid  ^gs  is  Awn  1.08  to  1.09. 
y  keeping  they  diminish  in  weight  from  ev^ 
orati<Hi  of  water,  and  the  snhrtitntion  ot  »a 
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tioMghtbeporeftofiliflBhelL.  ThiB<toinliti<A 
hH  been  observed  to  oontinne  for  3  years;  an 
tgg  weigfaing  originally  907^  grains  beii^  re- 
tbiaed,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Thomson,  to  868.S 
graina.    When  they  have  lost  so  mnoh  weight  as 
to  float  npon  water,  they  are  generally  nnsoond. 
'Om  preTentis^  of  tUs  eraporaticm  by  coTering 
their  mr&oe  with  a  coating  (^varnish,  wax,  gnm 
siabie,  or  lard,  dieoks  tiieir  potre&otaon.    It  is 
said  that  if  every  new-Iud  egg  was  at  onoe  rub- 
bed over  with  sweet  batter,  it  woold  be  a  rare 
tUog  to  see  one  nnsonnd.    The  Sootch  some- 
tiiBBs  drop  them  in  boiling  water  for  2  minates, 
by  wlddb  the  membrane  within  the  shell  is  par- 
ts4r  eoagnlated  and  rendered  impernoos  to  air. 
Hens'  sggs  rary  so  much  in  gravity,  that  it  is  a 
voader  they  oontiniie  to  be  sold  by  nnmbers 
iwtead  of  weight.    A  dozm  of  the  largest  have 
bean  foood  to  we^h  24  oz.,  while  the  same 
nnmber  of  smaller  ones  of  the  some  stock 
wei^ied  only  14^  os.    The  &ir  average  weight 
b  Hsd  to  be  about  22^  oz.  to  the  dozen.  Therel- 
itiv*  wd^hts  of  the  portions  of  the  egg  as  given 
by  Dr.  Tbomsotn  are:  shell  and  membrsae,  106.9; 
attmmcB,  604.3 ;  yolk,  288.9.  About  i  of  the  en- 
tire wm^t  may  be  regarded  as  nitxogenoos  and 
aotritioiis  matter,  a  greater  proportion  than  that 
of  meat,  which  is  rated  at  only  fivm  26  to  28 
per  cent.,  while  tha  nutritive  portion  of  the 
oyster  is  only  about  12  per  cent.    The  white 
of  tlM  egg,  from  its  tendency  to  coagulate  into 
a  baid  and  indigestible  substance,  b  likely  to 
disagree  with  the  stomach  of  invalids,  when 
the  yolk  may  prove  perfectly  harmless.    Raw 
««gs  are  man  wholesome  than  boiled,  or  even 
than  those  l^tly  poached,  which  are  very 
digNtible.    ^gs  become  more  difficult  of  di- 
gestion by  being  kept.    In  medicine  the  shell 
is  used  ss  an  antacid,  its  animal  composition 
■eemuig  to  ad^  it  better  for  the  stomwih  than 
chalk,  the  mineral  form  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
lbs  white  is  employed  for  clarifying  liquors 
mi  wims,  which  it  aooomplisbes  by  entangling 
the  smsU  psrtides  floating  in  tibem  as  it  coagu- 
lates, and  either  rising  with  them  to  the  sur- 
ike,  or  anking  to  the  lA)ttom.    An  astringent 
poaltioe  is  formed  by  causing  it  to  coagulate 
vith  a  piece  of  alum  briskly  stirred  with  it. 
TUi,  under  the  name  oi  alum  curd,  is  nsed  as 
an  aj^ilioadon  to  the  eye  in  some  forms  of  oph- 
tlttlmia.  The  white  is  also  used  as  an  antidote 
to  corroBTe  soblimate  and  salts  of  copper.    The 
T<lk  is  sometimes  given  in  janndiea,  and  forms 
u  ezeeOeBt  di^  in  dyspepsia.    It  is  preferable 
to  the  white  in  making  emulsions.    The  largest 
■uod  eggs  of  which  we  have  any  account  are 
acaw  found  in  1860  in  alluvium  in  Madagascar. 
Tbsf  belong  to  a  bird  which  it  is  supposed  has 
nttaHj  become  extinct,  to  which  M.  Smnt 
ffilure  has  given  the  same  of  mpiomit  ma»- 
!"••■   Two  of  the  eggs  are  preserved  in  the 
nndi  academy.    One  of  them  measures  18^ 
™*s  <m  its  longest  diameter,  and  8i  inches  on 
»»»««tert.   Thethwknessoftheshellisabout 
lot  mind,.   The  capacity  of  the  egg  is  abont 
*tV»»1«,»tiniesthatofthoo8trich's  egg— equal 


to  148  hens' egg^  or  60,000  eggs  of  the  humming 
bird.  From  soUkeoftbe  bones  ofthe  bird  which 
have  been  preserved,  its  height  is  calculated  to 
be  about  12  feet. — ^Eoo  Tbade.  The  demand 
for  eggs  as  an  artide  of  diet  has  given  rise  to  on 
inunense  trade  in  ftimishing  the  supplies  requir- 
ed by  large  cities  and  thickly  populated  districts ; 
and  by  means  of  rulroads  and  steamboats  they 
can  be  transported  long  distances  with  despatch 
and  safety.  From  the  western  states  and  from 
the  Britiw  provincesthey  are  brought  in  barrels 
to  the  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  those  from 
the  provinces  bdng  admitted  free  of  duty.  In  a 
siiudedayas  many  as  15,120  have  been  entered 
at  Boston  from  Nova  Scotia;  and  in  1662  abont 
8,000  barrels,  oontuning  84  dozen  each,  amount- 
ing to  about  8,000,000  eggs,  were  shipped  from 
Montreal  to  the  United  States ;  but  this  smonnt 
is  probably  small  comoared  with  the.  quantities 
brou|^t  from  Ohio  ana  the  other  intenor  states. 
In  Great  Britain  the  home  production  is  put 
down  at  76,000  tons  annually,  and  the  vaJue 
at  $18,000,000.  Beside  this,  the  importations 
comprised  117,280,600  eggs  in  1866,  and  126,- 
818,600  in  1867.  The  imports  from  France  into 
England  amounted  in  the  former  year  to  £244,- 
041 ;  trom  Belgium,  £19,677;  from  Spain,  £11,- 
880;  from  the  channel  islands,  £1,781 ;  from  oth- 
er parts,  £1,148 ;  total,  £278,422.  Since  1864 
the  duty  on  foreign  eggs  is  Sd.  per  cubio  foot 
of  200  eggs,  and  only  4a.  on  those  from  British 
possessions.  They  are  packed  in  crates  and 
Dozea,  the  contents  of  a  single  box  amoonting  to 
2,600  to  18,000  eggs.  The  consumption  in  Paria 
is  also  enormous.  In  1886  it  wss  wtimated  bv 
L^^rand  at  188  per  annum  for  each  individual, 
and  in  the  provinces  at  double  this  rate.  By 
the  estimate  of  M.  A.  Husson  in  his  late  work 
on  the  Coniommation  of  Paris,  the  nnmber  is 
nowaibont  176  for  each  person  annually,  costing 
abont  $1  86,  and  the  whole  population  thus 
supplied  is  rated  at  1,000,000.  The  following 
table  is  g^ven  of  consumption  sad  prices : 


T«r. 

K>>l>n. 

I,<»«. 

]e«T 

• 

1M,»40,TS4 
10«,T4T,2a 
118,887.181 
1S4,NT,1M 

i».ni,sw 

160,000,000 
175,000,000 

BT.OO  tnam 

1848 

1S4J. 

48.40     » 
4S.T0     o 

1850, 

48.08     ' 

1861. 

ISM. 

18BS..... 

42.01     « 
4U8     " 

EGQ,  AneusTVB,  an  EngUsh  painter,  bom  in 
London  in  1816.  He  became  a  contributor  to 
the  academy  exhibition  in  1888,  and  was  elect- 
ed aasodate  of  that  institution  in  1848.  He 
has  produced  a  great  number  of  pictures  illus- 
trative  of  hnmorons  scenes  from  Shakespeare, 
Le  SagtL  and  Walter  Scott.  In  1867  he  was 
one  of  the  artists  connected  with  thd  arrange- 
ment of  Uie  gallery  of  modem  p^tings  at  the 
Manchester  exhibition. 

EOO  PLANT  (tolanvm  mdongena,  Willd.), 
the  popular  name  of  a  species  of  Uie  tolatuietot, 
native  of  N.  Africa.  The  plant  grows  to  the 
height  of  abont  2  fee^  with  a  prickly  stem,  and 
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■with  large  orate,  downy,  prickly  leaves ;  flow- 
ers of  a  violet  color,  of  some  beaaty ;  fhiit,  a 
flobose  berry,  crowding  itself  out  from  the 
owny  calyx,  which  remains  nntil  the  frnit 
ripens,  and  the  deep  porple  color  it  assumes  in- 
dicates its  perfection.  Its  size,  however,  de- 
pends considerably  upon  the  richness  of  the  soil 
and  warmtJi  of  climate,  and  in  propiiaons  sea- 
sons it  reaches  several  ponndsV  weight.  In  In- 
dia and  other  hot  coantries  it  is  a  favorite  article 
of  food,  and  is  much  used  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  generally  served  up  in  India  with  sugar 
and  wine,  and  is  used  by  the  French  and  Ital- 
ians in  stews  and  sonpe.  Another  smaller  spe- 
cies is  8.  ovigerum,  having  a  white  frnit  of  the 
size  and  appearance  of  a  fowl's  egg,  chiefly 
cultivated  as  an  ornamental  curiosity,  and  some- 
times reared  in  pots  to  secure  the  ripening,  as 
a  long  season  seems  requisite  at  tne  north. 
The  seeds  of  the  egg  plant  should  be  sown  on 
a  slight  hot-bed  iitllarch  or  early  in  April,  and 
the  plants  should  be  transplanted  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  or  in  June,  in  rich,  warm  ground, 
at  the  distance  of  8^  feet  asunder  eveiy  way. 
Weeds  should  be  careftdly  eradicated  from 
among  them,  the  soil  frequently  loosened  with 
the  hoe,  and  drawn  up  around  the  stems. 
Among  the  Chinese,  S.  yEthiopknm,  having 
similar  fruit,  is  esteemed  for  famishing  an  or- 
namental dish  on  great  occasions  and  on  festal 
days. 

EGINHABD,  or  EoreASD,  the  secretary, 
confidential  adviser,  and  biographer  of  Charle- 
magne, born  in  Austrasia  (East  France),  died 
Jnly  26,  844.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Alonln,  who 
introduced  him  at  court.  He  retired,  after  his 
royal  patron's  death,  to  a  oountiv  residence  near 
Mfthlheim,  in  the  Odenwald,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  After  the  death 
of  bis  wife,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
daoghter  of  Charlemagne,  he  built  a  convent  at 
Seligenstadt,  in  the  present  grand  duchy  of  Hesse, 
and  entered  it  as  a  monk.  The  sarcophagus  in 
which  he  and  his  wife  were  buried  is  still  shown 
at  the  castle  of  Erbacb,  and  the  counts  of  Er- 
bach  claim  to  be  his  lineal  descendants.  The 
Vita  Caroli  Magni,  by  Eginhard,  is  one  of  the 
best  biographical  works  of  the  middle  ages.  It 
has  been  republished  by  Ideler  (Hamburg,  1889), 
and  also  in  the  second  volume  of  Pertz's  Monu- 
menta  Oermania  Hittoriea,  Eginhard's  An- 
nala  Segum  I^-aneorum,  and  a  collection  of  his 
letters,  are  likewise  of  great  value  to  the  histo- 
rian. The  popular  version  of  Eginhard's  court* 
ship  with  Charlemagne's  daughter  has  frequently 
been  the  subject  of  poetical  and  dramatic  rep- 
resentation. 

EGLANTINE,  an  old  English  name  for  the 
sweet  brier  (ro*a  rvbiginoia,  Linn.),  a  well- 
known  and  delightfully  fragrant-leaved  rose, 
growing  plentifully  in  rich  pastures  and  neglect- 
ed fields.  In  deep  soils  and  under  fiivorable 
eiroomstances  it  is  not  nnoommon  for  the  old 
well-established  roots  to  send  np  visorons  dioota 
or  suckers  8  or  10  feet  high,  which  are  cov- 
ered with  harsh,  crooked  prioUes.   The  flowers, 


which  are  for  the  most  part  borne  aiKm  Hie  low« 
branches,  are  of  a  beautiftil  light  rosy  cokit 
and  fall  of  fragrance.  The  chief  perfnme  <i 
the  plant,  however,  is  in  the  foliage,  its  leavei 
being  b^t  with  russet-oolored  glands,  wbicb 
on  Ming  slightly  bruised,  emit  a  peonliar  scent 
The  eglantine  succeeds  well  in  the  garden,  if 
ample  room  and  a  deep  soil  are  allowed  it,  sni 
in  such  cases  it  has  been  known  to  produce  oe- 
cadonally  double  flowers.  It  grows  readflj 
from  the  seeds,  and  sown  in  rows  the  plants 
have  been  clipped  into  sh^>e  to  form  low  and 
ornamental  hedge  divisions.  The  species  b«ft 
known  in  the  United  States  *is  supposed  to  be 
an  adventitious  one  from  £arope,  and  was  in- 
troduced with  a  co-species,  also  flagrant  (R. 
miBrantha,  Smith),  having  smaller  flowers  and 
a  dififerent  shaped  fruit  or  seed  vessel.  Botii 
seem  to  have  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  les- 
coast  of  New  En^and. 

EQLINTON  AND  WmfON,  Abohibau) 
WnxiAK  MoHTooifBRiB,  earl  of,  bom  in  Paler- 
mo, Sept  29,  1812.  He  is  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ayrshire,  has  held  on  various  occasions  other 
local  appointments,  and  was  elected  ia  Nor. 
1862,  lora  rector  of  Glasgow  university.  From 
Feb.  to  Dec.  1862,  he  was  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  to  this  office  he  was  again  appoint- 
ed, Feb.  26,  1868.  He  is  prinoiptJly  known  as 
a  patron  of  the  turf  and  as  an  amateur  of  toor- 
naments.  He  gave  in  1889  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment of  the  latter  kind  at  I^Iinton  castle.  Tb« 
dochess  of  Somerset,  then  Lady  Seymow,  was 
the  queen  of  beauty  on  that  occasion,  and  Lonit 
Napoleon  took  a  part  in  the  pageant.  His  fint 
wife  died  in  1868,  and  he  married,  Nov  8, 
1868,  Lady  Adela  Oapd,  only  daughter  of  th« 
earl  of  Emcx. 

EGMONT,  Lahobal,  count  of;  a  soldier  and 
statesman  of  the  Netherlands,  bom  in  the  castle 
of  La  Hamaide,  in  Hainaut,  in  1622,  executed  in 
Brassels,  June  6, 1668.    From  his  mother,  the 
most  beaatiftal  Memish  woman  of  her  time,  he 
inherited  the  dignity  of  prince  of  Gavre,  bnt 
he  preferred  the  more  modest  title  of  count  of 
Egmont,  which  came  to  him  from  his  father, 
and  which  bespoke  a  lineage  as  lofty  as  many 
sovereigns  could  boast.    Through  a  1'"'^ 
chivalrous  and  distinguished  ancestors  he  traced 
his  descent  from  ancient  pagan  Frisian  kings. 
By  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  he  became  sole 
male  heir  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  a  fiunil/ 
which  was  second  to  none  in  Flanders  in  an- 
tiquity, wealth,  and  power.     He  was  in  ha 
boyhood  a  page  of  the  emperor  CharlM  V.,  and 
in  his  19th  year  commanded  with  distinctions 
troop  of  light  horse  in  the  expedition  ag«nrt 
Alters.    Beturaing  to  his  country  by  way  w 
Corsica,  Genoa,  and  Lorraine,  in  1646  he  mar- 
ried Babina  of  Bavaria,  sister  of  the  elector 
palatine,  the  emperor  and  a  concourse  of  lie 
electors  and  principal  nobles  of  the  empire  hon- 
oring the  nuptials  by  their  presence.    He  *« 
in  the  following  year  invested  with  the  order  of 
the  golden  fleece ;  in  1568  he  attended  the  em- 
peror during  the  riege  of  Metz ;  in  1664  he  *« 
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■t  tb«  head  of  tb»  splendid  embaMy  sent  to 
KMJUTid  to  solicit  for  Philip  11.  of  Spain  the  hand 
of  MMrj  Tador ;  and  in  1666  he  .iras  a  prom- 
isent  figure  in  the  throng  amid  which  Onarles 
V.  transferred  to  Philip  nia  dominions  in  the 
NeUMtlands.    In  1657,  when  war  broke  out 
between  SpMn  and  France,  he  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  6  prindpal  generals  in  the  Spanish 
serrioe,   and  commanded  the  caTalry  in  the 
army  which  invaded  France  and  invested  St. 
Qaeatin.      The    constable   Montmorency  ad- 
yaaeed  with  a  select  body  of  troops  to  relieve 
the  garrison,  bat  fiuled  to  aooomplish  his  pur- 
pose.   Egmont,  at  a  conncil  of  war  held  in  his 
tent,  proposed  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
F^enco.    His  eloquence  gained  the  assent  of 
the  eoandl  to  this  project,  and  having  detected 
a  feebly  gnairded  defile  in  the  rear  of  Montmo- 
rea^,  he  threw  into  it  a  portion  of  his  cavalry 
before  the  constable  was  able  to  strengthen  it; 
and  the  main  French  army  on  its  approach  to 
the  post  found  itself  confronted  here  by  Egmont, 
who  aasailed  it  with  a  brilliant  charge  at  the 
head  of  3,000  horsemen.    The  French  received 
a  total  and  most  disastrous  defeat.    Of  21,000 
troops,  all  but  6,000  were  killed  or  cmtored 
witlun  an  hour ;  more  than  80  standaras  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  and  600  prison- 
ers of  noble  birth  were  on  tiie  following  day 
presented  to  Philip  in  the  camp  before  St. 
Qsentin.    Barely  had  a  Spanish  monarch  en- 
joyed so  ngnal  a  triumph  as  that  whidi  woa 
thus  adueved  by  the  promptness  and  gallantry 
of  Egmont    In  the  following  year  the  marshal 
de  Thermei^  who  had  taken  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  capture  of  Calais,  marched  into  West 
Flanders,  storming  and  pillaging  Dunkirk  and 
devastating  the  country  as  &r  as  Kieuwpoort. 
Hoihed  with  victory  and  laden  with  spoila,  his 
army  was  already  on  its  homeward  mairch, 
whea  Egmont  took  the  field  to  intercept  its 
retreat.    With  such  forces  as  he  could  collect 
in  the  neuhborhood,  amounting  to  10,000  foot 
■ad  2,000  horse,  whose  numtiers  were  increased 
bj  large  volnnteer  bands  of  the  peasantry,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  path  of  the  French  armyj 
sod  arrested  its  progress  near  Gravelines.    In 
the  hord-foug^t  action  which  followed,  Egmont 
displayed  bnlliuit  valor,  and  the  army  of  De 
Thennes  was  annihilated,  and  himself  taken 
prisoner.    In  respect  to  its  results,  the  battle 
of  Gravelines  was  one  of  the  most  decisive  in 
history,  for  it  compelled  the  French  monarch  to 
oonseot  to  a  treaty  which  has  been  pronounced 
more  rainons  than  any  other  in  the  annals  of 
France.   These  two  splendid  victories  gave  Eg- 
mont great  renown  and  popnlority,  and  large^r 
■igmented  hia  hereditary  influence  in  the  Keth- 
«nu>ds.  Rather  from  a  generous  sensibility  to 
the  WToo^  of  his  oountiymeu  than  from  any 
M&d  pnnciple,  he  ranked  himself  among  the 
Mieoatents  agawst  the  oppression  of  Philip, 
«a  «Woation  to  which  he  was  from  the  first 
**lji«)ciated  with  William  of  Orange.    But 
Tu^^"^  **  '  statesman  was  as  weak  and 
^'Muwiiig  as  it  had  been  prompt  and  aadadona 


In  the  fidd ;  and,  swayed  by  the  contrary  mo- 
tives of  sympathy  with  die  popular  move- 
ment, loyalty  to  tiie  throne,  and  devotion  to 
the  Boman  Catholic  church,  he  accomplished 
by  alternate  hesitation  and  rashness  only  his  own 
ruin.  In  1669  Egmont  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
were  appointed  members  of  the  state  council  of 
the  Netherlands  under  the  r^ent  Margaret  of 
Parma ;  but  being  excluded  from  consultation 
on  the  moat  important  affairs  of  state,  they  ad- 
dressed (July  28,  1661)  a  joint  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  Philip.  Egmont  united  with  Orange 
and  Horn  (March  11, 1663)  in  another  letter  to 
the  king,  urgently  remonstrating  a^inst  the 
extent  of  the  authority  of  Cardinal  Granvelle, 
a  leading  meml>er  of  the  council,  who  was  de- 
clared to  be  odious  to  many  of  the  people.  The 
unpopularity  of  Granvelle  increased  daily,  and 
the  most  reckless  and  resolute  of  his  opponents 
was  Egmont,  who  despised  him  for  his  low 
birth,  and  hated  him  for  his  airs  of  superiority. 
At  a  banquet  given  to  a  party  of  Flemish  noble- 
men it  was  decided  to  invent  for  their  menials 
a  livery  that  should  symbolically  express  the 
general  contempt  for  the  cardinal  Dice  were 
uirown  to  deoiae  who  should  devise  the  typi- 
cal costume;  and  the  prize,  which  ultimatdy 
proved  a  deadly  one,  fell  to  Egmont.  His  re- 
tainers appeared  in  a  few  days  in  the  famous 
fool's  cap  livery,  which  immediately  became 
the  reigning  fa^on,  and  which,  together  with 
the  numerous  pasquinades  and  pam^ets,  drove 
Granvelle  from  the  Netherlanos.  Thus  &r  Eg- 
mont had  acted  under  the  eye  and  influence  of 
William  of  Orange.  In  1665  he  was  sent  as 
special  envoy  to  Spain  to  enlighten  the  Spanish 
court  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands : 
but  he  became  the  dupe  of  royal  smiles  and 
favors,  and  returned  to  nis  country  only  to  dis- 
cover that  his  mission  had  been  fruitless.  For 
a  year  his  course  was  uncertain  and  fltfnl,  after 
which  he  departed  for  his  government  of  Flan- 
ders, then  in  rebellion  against  the  royal  edlota. 
Had  Egmont  now  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  reformers,  he  might  undoubtedly  have  seized 
the  capital,  imprisoned  the  regent,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  country ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, he  exerted  himself  with  all  his  energy  and 
with  extreme  severity  agtunst  the  insurgents 
and  Protestants.  He  continued  enthusiastic  in 
his  loyalty,  offering  to  throw  himself  into  Wal- 
oheren  agfunst  the  rebels  who  had  taken  reAige 
there,  risking  his  life  at  Valenciennes  to  recon- 
noitre the  works  and  su^^  the  best  point  of 
assault,  and  avowing  his  intention  at  a  meeting 
with  Orange  at  WiUebroek  never  in  any  case 
whatever  to  take  arms  against  the  king.  On 
the  arrival  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands  in  1667 
Orange  escaped  from  the  country,  but  Egmont 
remained  to  receive  and  do  honor  to  the  man 
who  came  armed  with  his  death  warrant.  Alva 
arrested  him  by  stratagem  together  with  Count 
Horn  at  Bmssds,  and  conveyed  them  under  a 
strong  military  escort  to  Ghent,  where  for  8 
months  they  were  kept  in  rigorous  confinement. 
In  vain  Egmont  claimed  to  be  tried  by  one  of 
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<he  8  eonrta  whose  Inrisdiotion  alcnie  lie  nfr- 
ognized.  As  a  knicht  of  the  golden  fleece  it 
was  his  privilege  toM  tried  by^ltoBtatates;  as 
a  noble  of  BraBant  he  claimed  the  protection 
of  the  Jeymue  EntrU;  and  as  a  connt  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire,  he  shoold  be'  tried  hj  his 
peers,  the  electors  and  princes  <rf  the  realm. 
He  vas  brought  before  the  tribunal  known  in 
history  as  the  "comicil  of  blood,"  was  charged 
viUi  having  been  a  party  to  the  leagae  and 
conspiracy  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  as- 
lodatea,  and  with  having  committed  sondry 
malpractices  to  the  prejudice  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  OathoUo  chnreh,  and  iSter  lit- 
tle more  than  a  mock  trial  was  adindged  gnOty 
of  treason  and  rebellion.  His  later  zeal  in 
tiie  service  of  the  government  had  not  atoned 
{n  the  minds  of  Fhuip  and  Alva  for  his  eariier 
acts  of  opposition.  Meantime  the  prince  of 
Orange  hod  thrown  down  the  gamitlet,  as  the 
avowed  champion  of  his  comitry's  wrongs,  and 
it  was  designed  to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of 
the  people  by  making  the  ezeeotion  of  Egmont 
and  Horn  an  impressive  and  appalling  spectade. 
On  Jane  6,  1S08,  8,000  Spanish  troops  were 
drawn  np  in  battle  array  aronnd  the  soafifold  in 
the  great'  sqnare  of  Brussels,  and,  while  all 
bunness  was  suspended  and  the  bells  of  the 
churches  were  tolling,  Egmont  was  beheaded, 
after  having  express^  a  bitter  regret  that  he 
had  not  rawer  been  permitted  to  'die,  sword  in 
hand,  fighting  for  his  country  and  king.  Even 
the  soldiers  sned  tears  as  they  beheld  the  death 
<tf  the  most  gallant  and  fiunoas  of  their  gen- 
erals ;  a  cry  of  horror  rose  from  the  multitude ; 
and  the  French  ambassador  ezdaimed  that  he 
had  seen  the  head  of  that  man  £all  before  whom 
France  had  twice  trembled. — Egmont  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  Gh>ethe's  tragedies.  The  best 
account  of  his  career  and  character  is  given  in 
Motley's  history  of  the  "Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic"  (New  York,  1866).  See  also  Pres- 
cott's  "  History  of  Philip  11.** 

EGRET,  a  name  given  to-  those  spedes  of 
white  herons  which  have  the  feathers  of  tilie 
lower  part  of  the  back  elongated  and  their  weba 
disunited,  reaching  beyond  or  to  the  tail,  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year;  their  forms  are  also 
more  graceful  than  those  of  common  herons. 
They  belong,  however,  to  the  same  genus  ardiea 
(Linn.),  (^  the  order  $rra2to.  The  great  American 
egret  (J.  egretta^  GmeL)  is  about  87  btcbes 
long  to  end  of  tail,  49  to  end  of  claws,  with  an 
extent  of  wings  of  66  inches^  bill  4\  inches,  tail 
8i^  tarsus  6;  anterior  toes  3|,  4,  and  Z{  inches, 
with  the  daws  i,  },  and  g  of  an  inch  respeo- 
tively;  the  hind  toe  1^,  and  its  daw  14  inches 
long;  weight  about  2}  lbs.;  the  female  is  some* 
what  smaller.  The  bill  is  straight;  tapering  to 
an  acute  tip ;  the  head  compressed  ana  oblong; 
nedE  long  and  slender ;  body  compressed ;  feet, 
taiaus,  and  tibia  long,  the  latter  bare  in  its  lower 
half.  The  space  between  bill  and  eye,  and  around 
the  latter,  is  bare ;  the  plumage  is  soft  and  blend* 
ed ;  head  not  crested,  thoogh  its  feathers  are  elon- 
gated, as  are  tboae  on  the  lower  neek  in  front; 


firora  between  the  ihoiddenvlaM  siirftoflang; 
decurved,  and  ddioate  disunited  feathers,  ex- 
tending about  10  inches  beyond  the  tail;  the 
winca  are  moderate,  and  the  tail  aliort,  of  U 
weak  feathers ;  the  bill  is  bright  ytSUrw,  feet  aod 
daws  black,  and  the  plumage  white,  in  some 
parts  slightly  tinged  with  yew>«r.     This  degant 
bird  is  found  breeding  from  Florida  to  New 
York,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  golf  of  If  e» 
ioo  to  Texas,  and  probaUy  farther ;  it  is  rani} 
seen  in  MasMohusetts,  and  does  not  ^pear  men 
than  60  miles  inland,  unless  along  the  ooones  of 
linrge  rivers;  it  generally  breeds  in.  low  marriiy 
places,  dismal  swamps,  and  the  margins  of  lakH 
and  ponds;  the  nests  are  sometiniea  madeoa 
low  Dushes,  and  oooasionally  on  auidy  iatandi 
near  the  coast,  but  generaUy  on  hi^  tm». 
The  long,  mlky  filaments  of  ue  bade  are  hardly 
to  be  seen  except  in  the  love  seas<Mi,  whidi  rs- 
ries  from  eady  spring  to  midsnmmw,  aooordiog 
to  latitude;  both  sexes  possess'  them,  and  man; 
are  ^ot  during  the  breeding  season  to  otaia 
these  feathers  for  ornamental  porposea.  It  feeds 
by  day,  on  small  fishes,  omstaeea,  and  reptilei^ 
whidi  it  catches  in  the  shallows  and  marshes; 
its  flight  is  wdl  sustained,  and  its  gidt  and  move- 
ments are  gracefaL    The  nest  is  made  of  kxMe 
sticks,  overhanging  the  water,  and  is  used  for 
years  by  the  same  birds,  which  amfnally  repdr 
it;  the  egm  S  or  8,  are  2^  inchee  long,  wfaeo 
frashly  Ud  smooth  and  pale  blue,  beocwing  if- 
terward  rough  and  whitish.    The  %ret  is  ihy 
and  ^fficult  to  obtain,  except  in  the  breeding 
season;  many  of  tiie  young  are  destroyed  by 
crowa  and  turkey  bnzcatds. — ^Tbe  Eunqteso 
egret  {A.  dOia,  Gmd.)  is  about  8  feet  6  inchei 
long,  ot  a  pure  white  plumage.    According  to 
Sdby,  the  oiU  is  black  or  dark  brown,  y^« 
at  Vtta  iMse  and  about  the  nostrils,  and  the  kg* 
are  almost  black.    It  is  common  in  sontben 
Europe,  but  comparatively  rare  in  the  noitbern 
and  central  parts ;  the  white  herons  of  Asia  tn 
bdieved  to  be  of  this  roedes.    The  little  Enro- 

C  egret  {A.  g<metta^lAan.)  is  about  82  inches 
m>m  bill  to  end  of  tail;  tiie  plumage  i> 
whfte;  fi<om  the  hind  head  spring  3  narrov 
feathers  4  inches  long;  the  plumes  of  the  bsek 
are  elongated;  the  bill  and  tarsi  are  black;  tbe 
tarsus  is  4  inohea  long.   This  species  is  confined 
to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  being  most  abondsit 
in  southern  Europe,  Greece,  and  northern  Afi> 
oa;  it  occadonally  wanders  as  fiv  as  E^sod. 
The  buff-backed  egret  {A.  Ooromatida,  Bodd.) 
is  about  20  inches  long,  the  bill  2  mches  sod 
orange  yellow;  the  plumage  is  white,  exeept 
the  top  of  the  head  and  front  neck,  which  are 
buf^  becoming  browner  as  the  bird  gix>wB  ddar; 
it  is  very  generally  distributed  over  Asia.    Tw 
reddish  ^ret  (A.  rtffa,  Bodd.),  of  which  Peil^« 
egret  is  the  young,  is  about  81  indies  looft  «» 
46  in  extent  of  wings;  the  pale  bill  has  a  Ua« 
tip ;  the  iris  is  white ;  the  feathers  of  ths  hwd 
and  nedc  are  loose  and  pendent,  of  a  light  red- 
dish brown  tinged  with  lilac,  fading  into  brown' 
ish  white  at  the  tips;  the  back  and  wings  gr^ 
Uue;  k»g  feathers  of  the  back  yeIlowish-ti]V«d; 
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pd*  gnyiA  Uoe  below.  It  seems  never  to  go 
ar  from  the  Florida  keys,  except  westwwd 
litmg  tlie  gnlf  of  If exioo ;  it  is  a  plamp  and 
gnedbl  bud,  and  an  easy  and  high  flier;  it  is 
tiij,  nrely  asodating  with  oUier  species;  it  is 
proliibly  strictly  marine.  The  nests  are  made 
by  the  middle  <^  April ;  the  ^ss  are  8,  of  a 
{«le  aca-green  color,  and  are  extent  food. 

EGYPT  (Gr.  Aiyinrrof ;  Lat.  .^Egypttu;  Heb. 

JArotn  ;  Ooptio,  Chami  or  K«mi),  a  ooantiT' 

in  the  N.  E.  of  Africa,  boonded  K.  by  the  Medf- 

terriDetQ,  £.  by  the  Bed  sea  and  Arabia,  S.  by 

NaUa,  and  W.  by  the  Great  Desert    ItlieBl>e- 

Iweea  lit.  81"  VT  and  84«  1'  N.,  and  long.  27° 

IS' sod  Sl°  la's.     Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  in  a 

dinotfine  is  aboat  620  m. ;  its  breadth  from  E. 

toW,  Tsrice  from  800  to  400  m. ;  area,  indod- 

ing  tiie  desert  r^ons,  abont  200,000  sq.  m. 

The  Tovt  Nile  enters  Egypt  from  Nobia  at  the 

island  of  Philts  near  Asswan,  the  andent  Syene, 

Then  it  descends  the  famoos  cataracts,  and 

fium  thence  onbrolcen  by  falls  or  rapids,  and 

not  iogmented  by  any  branch,  nor  even  by  a 

rinlet,  dl  it  readies  ue  Mediterranean.  From 

the  cstanets  the  -river,  whose  general  breadth 

i)  abont  half  a  mile,  mns  for  600  m.  throngh  a 

TiQey  boonded  by  hills  varying  in  height  from 

SOO  to  1,300  feet.    The  average  breadth  of  the 

TiQey  is  Tor  8  m.,  its  greatest  breadth  11  m. 

AuMQtty  the  whole  of  this  vslley  was  called 

Upper  Egypt,  bat  afterward  the  term  Middle 

Egypt  was  apdied  to  the  northern  part  of  it. 

Abmt  100  m.  from  the  sea,  the  hills  disappear, 

and  the  lirer  enters  an  extensive  and  perfectly 

jeTd  aDnnal  plain,  where,  12  m.  N.  of  Cairo, 

itM|Mratesintotwo  great  streams,  which  con- 

timuiOy  diveiige  until  they  reach  the  Mediter- 

tanean  by  months  abont  80  m.  apart,  the  eastern' 

ttDami^  and  the  western  ^t  Rosetta.    This 

great  pfaun  is  Lower  Egypt  The  triangular  spaoe 

eodosed  by  the  two  arms  of  the  river  and  the 

M  is  called  the  Delta,  from  its  resemblance  in 

linps  to  the  Greek  letter  A.  Bat  the  term  Delto 

>  tin  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  plain, 

orto  ao  nrach  of  it  as  conrists  of  fertile  land. 

m  area  of  the  Ddta  and  of  the  valley  of  the 

Kile  in  Egypt  is  variondy  estimated  at  from 

11,000  to  17,000  sq.  m.    This  comprises  all  the 

^illJwMe  land,  the  rest  of  the  country  oonsist- 

^!  of  deserts,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 

Mseaaadof  tlie  region  called  Fayoom,  whidi 

M  St  nogreat  distance  W.  of  the  Nile,  between 

M.  J«°iad  80°,  and  has  a  fertile  area  of  840sq. 

o.  He  largest  of  the  oases,  the  one  most  re- 

«K*e  from  tile  Kile,  is  Siwah,  the  ancient  Am- 

Boninm,  the  site  of  the  temple  and  oracle  of 

^J^Ammon.   It  lies  10  days'  journey  W.  of 

Ijoom,  and  hsssn  area  of  only  16  or  20  sq.m. 

"•doert between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  seals 

"^Hctedbyehainsof  mountains  whose  highest 

"■•site  attain  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet— The 

I"*  poted  lake  of  Egypt  is  the  Biricetpd-Ka- 

|^«  the N.W. part  of  Fayoom;  it  is  80m. 

""I'M*  m.  broad.  The  remains  of  the  famous 

™w*«rtificial  lakeMoeris  have  been  recendy 

"■*w4iBtheE.partofFayoom.  Tothenortb 
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fit  t]>e  Birket-el-Eeronn,  at  the  distanoe  of  60  m., 
are  the  natron  lakes,  from  which  the  water  eva- 
porates in  the  dry  season,  leaving  the  ground 
covwed  with  a  omst  of  natron  or  carbonate  of 
soda.  Along  the  sea-ooast  of  the  Delta  there  is 
a  series  of  large  lagoons  stretching  for  nearly 
800  m.,  of  which  l£e  principal  aro  Lake  Maiy- 
oot,  the  andent  Marootis,  40  m.  long.  Lake 
Boorlos,  80  m.  long,  and  Lake  Menzaleh,  SO  m. 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  16  m.  From  a 
very  andent  period  Egypt  has  abounded  in 
canals,  chiefly  oonstmcted  to  ftcilitate  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  water  of  the  Nile  for  ptirposes 
of  irrigation.  The  Mahmondy  canal,  60  m.  long 
and  100  feet  broad,  was  made  in  1820  to  ac- 
commodate the  commerce  between  Alexandria 
and  the  Nile.  In  the  beginning  of  1869  Egypt 
had  about  600  m.  d  railroad  completed.  The 
principal  lines  are  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo, 
181  m. ;  from  Ofdro  to  Suez,  91  m. ;  and  from 
Cairo  to  Beni-Sonef,  np  the  Nile,  76  m.  The 
railroad  bridge  across  the  Nile  at  Eafr-d-Zyat 
is  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  June. 
1860.  Another  great  work  commenced  several 
years  ago,  bnt  not  yet  finished,  is  the  ior- 
rag«  or  dam  across  the  Nile  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Ddta,  designed  to  beit^ten  and  regu- 
late the  annual  inundation.  The  construction 
of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez  to  unite 
file  Bed  sea  with  the  Mediterranean  was  be- 
gun April  25,  1869. — ^The  most  striking  geolo- 
gical feature  of  Egyptis  the  vast  bed  of  allnvinm 
depodted  by  the  Nile,  which  covers  all  Lower 
E^T^  to  ^  deptii  that  probably  averages  SO  or 
40  feet  The  predominant  rocks  of  the  country 
are  limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite.  The 
great  pyramids  arobnilt  of  limestone,  andstand 
on  a  limestone  plateau.  This  rock  extends  up 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Esne,  and  from 
thence  to  Asswan  or  Syene  sandstone  prevails, 
firom  the  quarries  of  which  most  of  the  temples 
of  Egypt  nave  been  built  At  Syene,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  oonntry,  granite  pre- 
dominates, and  the  quarries  there  have  fhriiisned 
chiefly  the  materials  for  the  obelisks  and 
colossal  statues  of  Egypt  The  soil  of  Egypt 
is  of  unsurpassed  fertUitv,  and  its  richness  is 
annually  renewed  by  tbe  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  which  deposits  upon  the  land  a  coating  of 
mud  which  renders  needless  any  other  manure. 
In  many  parts  ploughing  is  dispensed  with,  the 
seedbdng  thrown  upon  the  mud,  and  sheep^ 
goats,  or  pigs  turned  loose  in  the  fields  to 
trample  in  the  {^ains;  though  in  other  parta 
agricdtore  is  carried  on  with  considerable  labor 
and  care,  especially  where  artificial  irrigation 
must  be  i;esorted  to.  The  rise  of  the  Nile  oeg^ 
in  i^Tpt  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  The  inun- 
dation reaches  its  greatest  height  between  Sept 
20  and  80,  when  it  is  usnallv  24  feet  above  tne 
low  water  level.  It  remdns  at  that  height 
iJiout  16  days,  and  thm  gradnally  falls,  till  it  is 
at  the  lowest  abont  the  middle  of  May.  It 
rbes  sometimes  80  feet,  when  it  does  great 
damage  to  the  ooonby.    If  it  M  short  of  18 
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Uset,  s  fiunine  is  the  oonaeqaenoe.  The  foUow- 
ing  plants  are  sown  immediately  after  the  innn- 
dation  begins  to  sabside,  and  are  harvested  8 
or  4  montlis  later :  wheat,  barley,  beans,  peas, 
lentils,  vetches,  lapins,  clover,  flax,  lettace^ 
hemp,  coriander,  poppies,  tobacco,  watermelons, 
and  cQcnmbers.  The  following  plants  are 
raised  in  summer  chiefly  by  artificial  irrigation : 
darra,  maize,  onions,  henna,  sugar  oaoe,  cotton, 
coffee,  indigo,  and  madder.  Grapes  are  plenti- 
ful, and  other  fruits  abound,  of  which  the  most 
common  are  dates,  figs,  pomegranates,  apricots, 
peaches,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  bananas, 
mulberries,  and  olives.  There  are  no  forests  ia 
Egypt,  and  few  trees  of  any  kind  except  the 
pum,  of  which  there  are  usually  groves  around 
the  villages.  From  the  absence  of  forests  there 
are  few  wild  beasts,  the  principal  species  being 
the  wolf^  fox,  j  aokal,  hyena,  the  wild  ass,  and  sev- 
eral kinds  of  antelope.  The  chief  domestic  ani- 
mals are  camels,  horses,  asses,  horned  cattle,  and 
sheep.  The  hippopotamus  is  no  longer  found  iu 
Egypt,  though  it  is  met  with  in  the  Nile -above 
the  cataracts,  and  the  crocodile  has  abandoned 
the  lowerpart  of  the  river,  and  is  becoming  rare 
even  in  Upper  Egypt.  Among  the  birds  are  8 
species  of  vnltures  (one  of  which  is  very  large, 
individui^  sometimes  measuring  16  feet  across 
the  wings),  eagles,  &lcons,  hawks,  buzzards, 
kites,  crows,  linnets,  larks,  sparrows,  and  the 
beautifU  hoopoe,  which  is  regarded  with  super- 
stitious reverence.  Pigeons  and  various  kinds  of 
poultry  are  very  abundant  The  ostrich  is  found 
In  the  deserts.  Among  the  reptiles  are  the  ce- 
rastes and  nt^a  h^e,  both  deadly  poisonous. 
Fishes  abound  in  the  Kile  and  in  the  lakea, 
and  ftamish  a  common  and  favorite  article  of 
food.  Locusts  occasionally  invade  the  country 
and  commit  great  ravages.  The  climate  of 
Egypt  is  singularly  dry  and  equable,  and  is 
healthy,  though  excessively  hot  in  summer, 
the  mercury  rising  sometimes  to  112°.  The 
winter  is  mild  and  serene,  snow  being  almost 
unknown.  In  Upper  Egypt  rain  is  so  rare  that 
ft  slif^t  shower  is  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy.  Jn 
the  Delta  a  small  quantity  of  run  occasionally 
foils  in  winter.  The  most  common  diseases 
are  dysentery,  liver  complunts,  and  ophthfd- 
mia,  the  latter  being  often  met  with.  The 
plague  was  formerly  frequent  and  virulent,  but 
owing  to  the  sanitary  precautions  of  the  govern- 
ment it  has  not  made  its  appearance  since  1843. 
One  of  the  most  disagreeable  features  of  the 
climate  is  the  khamsin,  a  hot  wind  from  the  des- 
ert which  prevails  for  50  days  in  the  spring, 
beginning  generally  about  May  2,  and  has  a 
peculiarly  oppressive  and  unhealthy  effect. — 
Egypt  is  now  divided  into  7  provinces,  which 
are  subdivided  into  departments,  and  these 
again  into  lesserdistricts.  Anciently,  under  its 
native  rulers  and  their  Persian,  Greek,  and  Ro- 
man successors,  the  country  was  divided  into 
districts  called  nomes,  varying  in  number  at 
different  eras  from  86  to  60  or  68.  The  capital 
of  Egypt  is  Cairo,  and  the  other  principal  towns 
are  Aiexaadria,  Boeetta,  and  Damietta.    There 


is  mneh  waowttiatf  about  tfa»  amonnt  ofpou 
lation.    A  government  censns  in  1847  omotD] 
stated  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  4^642,620, 
A  census  taken  during  the  present  year  ^1659] 
gives  a  tot<d  of  6,126,000.     By  foreign  oWy< 
era  of  Jadgraent  and  accuracy,  these  ceoasa 
are  discredited  and  their   reenlts  held  to  U 
grossly  falsified  and  exaj^rated.     Sir  Gardoo 
Wilkinson  oompotes  the   popolation  at  ocl; 
1,800,000.    By  others  it  is  sappoeed  to  be  aixMl 
2,600,000,  of  whom  2,000,000  are  MohemmedsiH 
and  call  themselves  Arabs,  though  they  art 
probably  in  great  part  descended  from  the  an- 
cient E^ptians.  They  are  a  fine  race,  haiidg(»iK, 
well madejand  courteous  in  their  manners.   Is 
northern  Egypt  they  are  of  a  yellowish  com- 
plexion, growmg  darker  toward  the  south,  nntii 
the  hue  becomes  a  deep  bronze.    Hr.  Lane,  the 
best  authority  upon  the  subject,  speaks  highly  cl 
their  mental  cimacity,  and  gives  them  credit  for 
imcommon  quickness  of  apprehension  and  readi- 
ness of  wit.    They  are  hignly  religions,  and  are 
generally  honest,  cheerfiu,  humane,  and  hospi- 
table.   The  Arabs  of  pure  blood  belonging  to 
Egypt  are  chiefly  Bedouins  who  dwell  in  tent<  in 
tiie  desert,  and  nnmber  about  260,000.    There 
are  160,000  native  Christians  termeid  Ct^ts,  who 
are  the  recognized  descendants  of  the  ancieiit 
inhabitants.    They  are  generally  employed  tB 
clerks  and  accountants  in  government  and  mo^ 
cantile  offices.  Beside  these  there  are  Turk*,  the 
mling  class,  of  whom  there  are  about  20,000, 
and  Armenians,  Grieeks,  Berbers,  Jews,  and 
Franks.    Agrionltnre  is  the  chief  pursuit  cf 
the  people,  and  fiimishes  all  the  staples  of  ex- 
port,    wheat,  beans,  barley,  Indian  com,  lin- 
seed, sesame,  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  henna  are 
■annually  exerted  to  the  amount  of  about  |1<,- 
000,000.     Wheat  is  the  principal  article  of  ex- 
port, and  about"  6,000,000  budiels,  or  I  of  tiw 
entire  crop,  are  sent  to  Europe  annually.   Of 
cotton  the  average  annual  export  for  several 
years  past  has  been  nearly  200,000  bales.    The 
annual  amount  of  imports  is  about  $14,000,000; 
the  principal  articles  are  timber,  copper,  coal, 
woollen,  cotton  and  silk  goods,  drugs,  tinware, 
paper,    oil,    jewelry,    sugar,    glass,   tobacco, 
spices,  and  coffee.    The  foreign  commerce  i» 
chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Austria, 
and  is  carried  on  throngh  the  port  of  Alexan- 
dria.   An  extensive  trade  bjr  means  of  caravms 
is  maintained  with  the  interior  of  Africa.    W 
manufectnre  of  firearms,  and  of  cotton,  auk, 
and  woollen  goods,  is  carried  on  extensively  «n 
establidimente  founded  and  directed  by  the 
government.— ^Egypt  is  a  dependency  of  tte 
Turkish  empire,  and  is  governed  derooticaUT 
by  a  pasha  of  the  family  of  Mehemet  M  ^Jt" 
whom  the  Turkish  sultan  made  a  treaty  in  18*1, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  government  * 
the  province  should  be  confirmed  to  him,  «" 
in  succession  to  the  then  living  members  of  ni* 
family.    A  tribute  of  i  of  the  revenue  is  anna- 
ally  sent  to  the  sultan,  to  whom  also  sU  «^ 
pomtments  to  posts  in  the  army  above  the  ran* 
of  nugor  have  to  be  referred  for  confinnanon. 
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tlM  nambw  of  the  anny  is  Hmited  to  18,000 
o^D,  thongh  tins  regobtUm  hsB  not  been  atrict- 
\f  owerved.    There  are  nnnistera  of  foreign 
aid  intemal  afbira,  of  war,  navy,  finance,  and 
pobiio  inatxiiction.    The  govemmemt  maintahiH 
about  60  schocds  of  varions  gradea,  ft  school  of 
laagnagea,  anodier  of  medicine,  Mveral  military 
Mboola,  and  a  printing  press.    There  are  4  prin- 
cipal eoorta  of  instice,  whose  seat  is  at  Cairo : 
that  of  tlie  chief  of  police,  which  summarily 
deddes  petty  eases ;  that  of  the  cadi,  or  chief 
iodge;  that  of  the  nrafli,  or  chief  doctor  of  the 
law  ;  and  that  oi  the  paisha's  divan.    There  is 
also  a  cadi  in  each  town  and  village,  who  dis- 
penaea  inatioe,  and  each  province  and  snbdivi- 
■ioo  of  the  eoontry  has  a  governor  clothed 
with  a  certain  degree  of  jndioial  power.    The 
dominion  of  the  Egyptian  pasha  has  been  ex- 
tended by  recent  ocmqaeets  hi  np  the  Kile  over 
Kntna,  Dcmgola,  Sennaar,  Eordofan,  and  other 
barbarona  regions,  to  the  confines  of  Abyssinia. 
— ^ThehiataryofiE^yptdividesitsdf  into6  great 
periods :  1,  the  Pharaohs,  or  native  kings;  i, 
thePersianB;  8,  the  Ptolemies:  4,  the  Romans; 
fi,  the  Aiabs;  (^  theTnrks.    The  main  sooroes 
of  ila  history  onder  the  Pharaohs  are  the  Scrip- 
torta^tbe  Gre^  writers  Herodotus,  Diodorns, 
and  Eratosthenes^  some  fragments  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Maneflio,  an  Eg^tiian  priest  in  the  8d 
oeotory  B.  O.,  aoid  the  hiero^ypnio  inscriptions 
'an  tha  maaamettta  that  is,  on  the  temples, 
taniba,  and  other  boildinaB  of  andent  date. 
From  woila  written  on  rcdis  of  papyrus,  fonnd 
in  the  tombs,  informaSoD  has  also  been  derived 
l>y  recent  I^gyptolo^ists.    There  is  still,  how- 
ever, nradi  nnoertainty  and  controversy  as  to 
the  tme  inteqn«t«tion  at  the  Uerog^yphioa,  and 
searody  any  two  authors  agree  either  with  n^gard 
to  names  or  dates ;  though  the  disorepandea  in 
regard  to  names  are  immaterial,  while  those  in 
the  diTonok»y  are  wide  and  apparently  irre- 
ooneOable.    The  chief  living  authorities  npon 
the  intetpretation  of  the  hMro^yphios  are,  in 
EDj^iah,  ffir  Oardner  Wilkinson,  and  in  Qer- 
msD,Obevalier  BnnsenandDr.IiBpdDS.   From 
die  Scriptunie  we  learn  that  the  Hebrew  patri- 
atdi  Abraham  went  into  Egypt  with  his  &mily 
because  of  a  ftmioe  that  preytuled  iu  Canaan. 
He  kmaA  the  conntiy  ruled  by  a  Pharaoh,  the 
Egyptian  term  for  king.    The  date  of  Abra- 
ham's Tidt,  according  to  the  ohronoli^iy  of  the 
Hebrew  text  (tf  the  Bible,  was  1930  B.  0. ;  ao- 
Mrffing  to  the  Septoagint,  2661 ;  while  Bunsen 
8»B  it  at  3876.    Keaily  two  oentories  later  Jo- 
KfL,  a  descendant  of  Abraham,  was  sold  into 
IgTVt  as  a  slave  to  the  captain  of  the  guards  of 
■etW  iniaiadi,  whose  jtrime  minister  or  grand 
the  young, Hebrew  eventually  became. 
h*B  ftUter,  Jacob,  and  hia  fiunuy,  to  the 
ler  of  70,  accompanied,  as  Bunsen  coqjeo- 
tyy,  by  1,000  or  8,000  dependents,  followed 
"Ml  tsliiiiilu  kinsmen  into  Egypt,  where  they 
Mttdiia  a  Patriot  called  the  land  of  Oodien. 
Then  4te7  Tonained  until  their  numbers  had 
"«™tBdinto  8  or  8  millions,  when  under  the 
lead  ef  VoMthey  revolted  and  quitted  I^ypt 


to  odiqner  and  poMoas  the  nddhboring  land  of 
Canaan.  The  date  of  their  exodua,  according  to 
the  commonly  received  Scripture  chrondogy, 
was  1491  B.  0.,  after  a  sojourn  in  Egypt  of  SIS, 
or,  at  most,  of  480  years.  Bunsen  assigns  the 
date  to  1880  B.  0.,  and  maintaina  the  duration 
of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  to  have  been  1,4M 
years.  From  the  exodus,  for  several  centoriee, 
the  relations  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
EgyptiuM  appear  to  have  been  friendly,  until 
&i  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  at  Rehoboam, 
about  980  B.  C,  ShishaJ^  king  of  Egypt,  con- 
quered and  plundered  Jeruadem,  an  event  tha 
occurrence  of  which  is  attested  and  confirmed 
by  the  monuments.  The  first  of  the  Greek  au- 
thmties  npon  Egypt,  Herodotus,  vidted  the 
country  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  centniy 
B.  0.  His  knowle^  Of  its  history  was  d»> 
rived  from  conversation  with  the  priests  of  va- 
rious dties,  with  whom  he  talked  by  means 
df  interinetera.  They  tdd  him,  he  aays,  that 
Kenes  waathe  first  king  of  Egypt,  and  wassoo- 
oeeded  by  880  inonardba,  of  whom  one,  mto- 
eris,  was  a  queen.  None  of  them  were  distin* 
guidied,  and  none  of  them  left  any  monumenta 
worthy  of  note,  except  Moans,  the  iast  of  the 
880,  who  constructed  the  attifldd  lake  whSdi 
bears  his  name.  He  was  succeeded  by  Besoe* 
tris,  who  conquered  Ethiopia  and  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  and  Ada!  Hia  snccessora  were 
Pheron,  "Prabma  (who  was  contemporary  with 
the  Trojan  war),  Bhampdnitns,  Cheops,  Ceph- 
ren,  and  Mycerinua.  The  last  8  kings  buUt 
the  8  great  pyramids.  M^roerinos  was  succeed- 
ed by  A^yohis,  and  Asychis  by  Anyns,  in  whose 
reign  Egypt  was  conquered  by  the  Etiiiopians, 
who  held  it  fin-  60  yean  under  King  Sabaeo. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  half  century  they  vol* 
untarily  abandoned  the  country  and  retinsd  ta 
Ethiopia.  The  next  king  of  Egypt  was  Betho^ 
between  whom  and  the  first  King  Hoies,  the 
priests  told  Herodotus,  tiiere  had  been  841 
generations,  a  period  of  11,840  yeara.  Bethos 
was  succeeded  by  18  kings,  who  reigned  jointiy, 
and  together  buUt  the  Labyrinth,  whidi  Hero- 
dotus thought  surpassed  all  the  wwks  of  the 
Gre^a,  and  was  even  more  wonderful  than  the 
pyramids  themsdves.  After  the  lapse  of  some 
years,  Psammetiohus,  oa9  of  the  18  kings,  de- 
throned the  others  and  made  himself  sole  sov- 
ereign of  i^ypt.  He  was  succeeded  by  Neoho^ 
Psammis,  and  Apries,  the  last  of  whom  Hero- 
dotus odls  the  most  proeperons  king  tiiat  ever 
ruled  over  Egypt  But  in  the  85th  year  of  hk 
reign  a  rebdum  broke  out  which  was  headed 
by  Amasis.  Apries  was  defeated  and  put  to 
death,  and  Amasis  became  king.  Amasis  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Psammenitna,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  whose  reign,  686  B.  0.,  Egypt  was 
Invaded  and  conquered  by  the  Peruana  under 
Cambyses.  Diodorns,  tiie  next  of  our  Gredc 
authorities,  was  in  Egypt  about  68  B.  C.  lika 
Herodotus,  he  bej^ns  the  line  of  Egyptian  kings 
with  Menea,  who,  he  s^s,  waa  succeeded  by  68 
monarchs,  reigning  1,400  vears.  These  were 
Buoceeded  by  Buairis  L,  and  7  or  8  generationa 
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later  by  Botiris  IT.,  who  bnilt  Thebes.  Later 
•till  reigned  Osymandyas,  and  after  8  more 
generations  Uohoreos,  who  built  Memphis,  and 
who  after  15  more  generations  was  snooeeded 
by  ICyris  or  Moeris.  Diodoms  also  'relates  the 
exploits  of  tiie  great  oonqneror  Sesostris,  whom 
be  calls  Besoo^.  He  oompntes  the  whole  nnm- 
ber  of  native  sovereigns  of  Egypt  at  470  kings 
and  6  qaeons,  and  the  duration  of  the  native 
monarchy  at  4,700  years.  Eratosthenes,  who 
died  about  190  B.  0.,  was  a  native  of  Cyrene,  and 
was  made  librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  library 
by  Ptolemy  m.  He  wrote  a  work  on  nniver- 
Biu  chronology,  fhigmenta  of  which  have  been 
preserved  by  Synoellns  and  others.  His  com- 
pntation  of  Egyptian  chronology,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  has  been  adopted  byBonsen.  Hanetho 
was  high  priest  of  Sebennytns  about  280  B.  0. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  Egn>t  for  the  informal 
tion  of  the  Ghreeks.  of  which  only  some  ex- 
tracts have  reached  ns  in  the  works  of  later 
writers,  who  do  not  agree  in  their  transcription 
of  the  most  important  part  of  these  remains, 
which  is  a  list  of  the  dynasties  and  sovereigns 
of  ^zypt  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  end  of 
the  Perriaik  nde.  Bat  notwithstanding  the  oc- 
casional discrepancies  prodnced  by  careless  or 
frandalent  copyists,  these  "  dynasties"  of  Ha- 
netho are  of  me  highe^  valne  to  Egyptian  his- 
tory, and  their  general  aathentici^  has  been 
ftiUy  established  by  comparison  with  the  mona- 
ments.  They  comprise  81  dynasties,  which  reign- 
ed successively  in£gypt,  nnmbering  upward  of 
800  kings,  the  sum  of  the  years  of  whose  reigns 
from  Menes  to  Nectanelio  n.,  861  B.  0.,  was 
8,666  years.  "  This  snccession  of  time,"  says 
Bonsen,  "  the  vastest  hitherto  established  any 
where  in  the  old  world,  is  now  also  the  best 
satbenticated.  It  is  based  upon  lists  of  kings 
and  their  regnal  years ;  and  these  lists  are  cor- 
roborated and  elnoidated  by  contemporary  mon- 
uments up  to  the  4th  dynasty,  with  slight 
breaks ;  an  authentication  which  is  as  unezam- 

K'  d  as  its  extent."  The  era  of  Menes,  accord- 
to  Bnnsen,  was  8648  B.  0. ;  according  to 
Lepsins,  8808.  'Wilkinson  remarks  of  Menes 
that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  similar  name 
in  early  history,  as  Manes,  the  first  king  of  Ly- 
dia,  the  Phrygian  Manis,  the  Minos  of  Crete, 
the  Indian  Menu,  the  Thibetian  Mani,  the  Siam- 
ese Mann,  the  German  Mannas,  and  others,  may 
seem  to  assign  him  a  place  among  mythical 
beings,  but  that  the  Egyptians  themselves  be- 
lieved him  to  be  a  real  personage,  and  accepted 
the  recorded  events  of  his  reign  as  undoubted 
&ots.  He,  however,  declines  m  his  latest  pub- 
Boation  to  assign  to  Menes  any  date,  for  the 
alle^  reason  tiiat  no  certun  era  has  been  es- 
tablished in  early  Egyptian  chronology.  In  his 
frevions  works  he  bad  adopted  the  date  of  2960 
t.  0.  aa  the  most  probable.  It  is  a  point  still 
in  dispute  among  Egyptologists  whether  the 
first  17  dynasties  whidi  succeeded  Menes  were 
oonsecutive.  It  is  maintained  by  those  who 
are  disposed  to  assign  to  the  beginning  of 
MgjpiiMa  history  the  remotest  date,  that  the 


dynasties,  with  inoonaiderable  exceptions,  were 
consecutive,  and  that  the  kings  enmnervted 
reined  over  the  whole  of  Esnrpt.     By  most 
writers  on  the  sutiject  it  is  held  that  many  of 
the  dynasties  were  contemporaneous,  and  that  3 
or  more  kings  reimed  at  the  same  time  over 
difibrent  parts  of  Egypt.    It  is  admitted  by  all 
that  the  18th  dynasty  and  those  which  BOooiBed- 
ed  it  reigned  over  the  whole  of  the  oountzy. 
Bunsen  divides  the  dynasties  and  the  history-  of 
Egypt  under  them  into  8  great  masses :  1,  the 
old  empire,  frcmi  Menes  to  Amyntimsens,  io- 
dading  the  first  12  dynasties  of  Maaetbo  Bad 
part .  of  the  18th,  and  embracing  a  period  of 
1,076  years ;  2,  the  middle  period,  or  the  period  - 
of  the  shepherd  kings,  022  or  929  years ;  8,  the 
new  empire,  from  the  18th  to  the  80th  dynasty, 
about  1,800  years.    Lepsius  dissents  Grota.  tlus 
arrangonentin  some  respects,  and  reckons  ii» 
length  of  the  first  period  at  1,286  years  instead 
of  1,076.    He  also  maintuns  that  there  al'ways 
were  native  Egyptian  dynasties  oonteniiKtrary 
with  the  shepherds,  and  divides  the  dynasties 
merely  into  the  old  empire  and  the  new.     Wil- 
kinson, however,  regards  this  division  into  the 
old  and  new  empires  as  purely  arbitrary  and  un- 
necessary. The  capitals  of  the  1st  and  2d  dynas- 
ties seem  to  have  been  in  Upper  Egypt,  bat  Ote 
seat  of  the  8d  dynasty  was  at  Memphis  in  Lotrer 
E^ypt.    The  kings  of  the  4tii  dvnasty,   ■who 
reigned  also  at  Memphis  as  early  at  least  as  24fiO 
B.  0.,  were  builders  of  pyramids,  which  'were 
intended  for  their  tombs.   The  monamenta  abow 
that  at  this  period  the  Egyptians  bad  already 
made  great  advances  in  the  arts  and  habita  of 
civilized  life.  The  masonry  of  their  buildings  -was 
equal  to  that  of  anv  other  period,  ancient  or  mod- 
em, and  their  sowptnre  of  the  human  form  was 
better  than  it  was  in  a  later  and  more  conventicHi- 
al  age.   The  art  of  making  glem  was  known,  and 
the  furniture,  costumes,  implements  of  trades 
and  agriculture,  and  the  manners  and  oostoma 
of  the  people,  are  apparentiy  as  indicative 
of  a  refined  civilization  as  at  any  snbseqtient 
period.     Two  brothers  of  this  dynasty,  who 
seem  to  have  reigned  together,  Suphis  or  Shnfri 
I.  and  n.,  the  Oheops  of  Herodotus,  were  the 
builders  of  the  ^at  pyramid,  which  was  their 
tomb  and  in  which  their  names  have  recently 
been  found  inscribed.    The  second  pyramid  was 
built  by  Shafr6  or  Sephrea,  the  Oephren  of 
Herodotus,  and  the  8d  pyramid  by  Menkar6  or 
Mencheres^  whom  Herodotus  cmls  Mycirinns. 
A  portion  of  his  co£Sn,  ttikiaa  from  his  pyramid 
by  Gen.  Yyse  a  few  years  ago,  is  in  the  British 
museum.    The  6th  dynasty,  according  to  aooM 
authorities,  immediately  succeeded '^e  4th  at 
Memphis,  while  the  6th  at  the  same  time  reigned 
in  Upper  Egypt.   At  the  end  of  the  6th  dynasty, 
acooraingtoWilkinson,2240  B.C.,  Lower  Egypt 
was  conquered  by  invaders  from  Asia,  who  es- 
tablished themselves  at  Memphis  and  made  the 
sovereigns  of  Upper  Egypt  tiieir  tributaries. 
These  invaders  were  csUm  by  the  Egyptians 
shepherds,  and  their  kings,  of  whom  several 
dynasties  reigned  at  Memphis,  are  called  th4 
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riMoted  Uogi.    KoQiinff  whstever  is  known 
of  tseir  origin,  bat  it  has  oeen  ooi^eotorod  thsk 
tbqr  were  s  pastoral  race,  either  Arabs,  Soyth- 
iaiu^  or  Tartars,  who  emigrated  firom  their  native 
seats  and  coDooered  Egjvt,  as  in  later  ages  the 
Godis,  HmU)  Mongols,  Magyars,  and  Tnrks  sab- 
dned  and  oocapied  remote  conntries.    The  dato 
of  their  inroad  into  'Egypt  is  placed  by  Bunseu 
at  aboDt  SS67  B.  0.    Lepsios,  on  the  contrary, 
eompitfes  it  to  have  been  more  than  600  years 
kter,  It  sboat  SOOO  B.  0.    The  12th  dynasty 
began  liboat  8000  B.  0.,  according  to  IVUkinson. 
Its  captil  was  Thebes,  and  several  of  its  mon- 
aidn,  OKH^  others  8  of  the  name  of  Orirtaaen 
or  Sesntasen,  were  highly  distingaisbed.    Osir- 
tasen  L  was  a  conqueror,  who  seems  to  have 
carried  his  arms  sonth ward  into  Ethiopia,  and 
to  Lave  reg^ned  nearly  the  whole  of  Egypt 
from  the  ihepherd  kfaiga,  who,  howeven  still 
held  Memphis,  and   part   of  Lower   'Egypt, 
He  is  siq^xised  to  have  been  the  original  Sesoa- 
tris,  so  &mons  among,  tiie  Oreeks.  thooj^  ia 
after  ages  a  still  greater  monarch  and  conqueror, 
Rbifflses  IL,be€ame  oonfonnded  with  Osirtasen 
L,  sod  the  achievements  of  both  were  attributed 
to  a  riagle  Seeostris  by  the  Greek  historians  and 
poets.    Oartasen  IQ.  also  made  conqnests  in 
Ethiopia,  sod  hia  memory  was  so  highly  respect- 
ed th^  divine  honors  were  paid  to  him  long  after 
his  death  by  some  of  the  kings  of  the  18th  dynas- 
tj.  By  game  Egyptologists  he  also  is  supposed  to 
ItSTebeaitheprototTpe  of  Sesostris.    Osirtasen 
L  bmlt  the  temple  of  HeUopolis,  where  to  this 
day  ttands  one  of  the  finest  obelisks  in  I^iTpt, 
erected  by  him  and  inscribed  with  his  name.  He 
sbo  excsTited  the  principal  of  the  grottos  of 
Bed  HsiHn,  in  whidi  the  arts,  manners,  and 
oBtoais  of  his  age  are  vividly  depicted  with  a 
nnmlenes)  and  variety  of  detail  that  have  given 
m  a  better  aoqmuntanoe  with  the  domestic  life 
of  Egypt  4,000  years  ago  than  we  have  with  the 
MOM  ftatore  of  European  existence  8  or  4  oen- 
tuies  gisce.    Under  the  next  dynasty,  the  18th, 
4KXitl8«0  B.  0.,  the  shepherd  kiiigs  seem  to 
Inve  reoorered  tiieir  supremacy  in  Egypt,  and 
to  hare  driven  the  Theban  monarobs  to  take 
xAigeinEthio^a.    Under  several  dynasties  the 
Mnqserors  held  the  country  till  Amte  or  Amo- 
^■ithe  first  king  of  the  18th  dynasty,  who 
m^  aid  from  Ethiopia,  headed  a  successful 
i«^  of  the  Egyptians,  and  drove  the  shep- 
sn^  oat  after  a  long  strnggle,  which  ended 
]nA  the  capitnlation  of  thdr  last  stronghold, 
the  frontier  city  of  Avaris,  from  which  they 
»W)drew  into  Syria.    Aooording  to  Wilkinson, 
»•  took  place  about  1600  B.  0.,  after  the  shep- 
■^  had  possessed  Egypt  611,  or  at  the  most 
■^Ttiis.  According  to  Bnnsen,  the  shepherds 
^  expelled  in  1648  B.  0.,  after  having  occu- 
py Egjpt  under  48  kings  for  022  or  929  years. 
°*tttrib)ites  thor  final  expulsion  to  Tnthmosis 
^*  paodson  of  Amosis,  though  he  msintains 
~*Mio«is  recovered  the  greater  part  of  !^ypt 
^'T^  snap  tmd  reestablished  the  throne 
"  *?  ^mahi  in  Memphis.    Tnthmosis  lU.  is 
WW  Thothmes  m.  by  Wilkinson,  who  says 


that  his  reign  was  one  of  the  moat  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  extended 
his  arms  ftr  into  Asia,  from  whi«sh  he  reonved  a 
large  tribute ;  and  the  elephants  and  horses,  the 
rare  woods,  bitumen,  rich  gold  and  silver  vases, 
ebony,  ivory,  mvffes,  ^les,  gold  dost,  ingots,  and 
rings,  pictured  on  the  monuments  of  his  reign, 
show  not  only  the  value  of  the  tributes,  but  we 
distance  fi-om  whioh  tiiey  were  brought.  "  The 
great  additions  he  made  to  Eamak  and  other 
temples  in  ThebM,"  says  Wilkinson,  "  and  the 
remains  of  monuments  bearing  his  name  at  Mem> 
phis,  HeUopolis,  Coptos,  Ombos,  and  other  cities 
m  different  parts  of  Egypt*  show  how  much  was 
d(Hie  by  Thothmes  to  oeiantifythem  andtooom* 
memorate  the  glories  of  his  reign ;  and  the  style 
as  well  as  the  high  finish  of  lus  soolptoree  were 
not  muoh  snrpa^ed  at  any  subseqtaentperiod. 
He  has  left  more  monuments  than  any  Fnarao^ 
except  tiie  second  Remeses."  Rosellini,  the  dis* 
tingnished  Italian  Egyptologist,  remarks  that 
there  is  hardly  an  ancient  city  in  Egypt  and  Nn- 
bia,  as  far  as  the  second  cataract  beyond  Semneh, 
where  remains  of  the  edifices  of  Thothmes  HI.  are 
not  to  be  found.  Thothmes  IV.,  his  grandson, 
caused  the  great  sphinx  at  the  pyramids  to  be  cnt 
out  of  the  rocic  Amunoph  or  Amenophis  HL, 
another  king  of  Uiis  18th  dynasty,  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  as  Memnon,  and  his 
colossal  statue  at  Thebes  was  the  fiunous  vocal 
statue  which' was  supposed  to  salute  the  sunrise 
with  a  dear-toned  sound.  His  conquests  and 
his  power  were  very  extenrive,  his  empire  com- 
prising Ethiopia,  a  large  part  of  Arabia,  Syria, 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have 
introduced  innovations  or  heresies  in  the  nation- 
al rel^on  of  Egypt,  and  to  have  prepared  the 
wav  for  the  great  religious  revolution  which 
took  place  under  the  "  stranger  kings,"  as  the 
Egjrptisns  termed  them,  by  t  of  whom  he 
was  followed  in  immediate  succession.  Of  these 
monarohs  very  little  is  known.  They  seem  to 
have  been  nsurpers  or  invaders  of  foreign  race, 
to  have  ruled  ty  rannioally,  and  to  have  supplant- 
the  national  godsof  E(|^i>t  by  the  worship  of 
the  son.  Their  capital  was  at  or  near  the  mod- 
em village  Tel-el-Amama  in  Middle  Egypt 
Their  memory  was  so  detested  by  the  X^jyptians 
that  after  their  expnlsion  firom  the  throne  th^ 
monuments  and  inscriptions  were  everywhere 
destroyed  or  defiaoed.  Their  reigns  were  short, 
not  more  than  80  years  in  all,  according  to  Wil- 
kinson's calcnlation,  and  terminating  about  1824 
B.  0.  It  was  in  the  reign  (^Pthahmen,  one  of 
these  kings,  that  Wilkinson  supposes  the  exodna 
to  have  ti^en  place,  when  the  onildren  of  Israel 
went  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  nnder  the 
leadership  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  Bnnsen  coin- 
cides with  this  view  of  the  date  of  the  exodns, 
though  be  pves  the  name  of  the  Pharaoh  who 
ruled  E^pt  at  the  tame  as  Menephthath.  The 
date  he  Mes  at  1820  B.  0.  Abraham  he  sup- 
poses to  have  visited  Egypt  about  2876  B.  0.  in 
the  reign  of  a  Pharaoh  of  the  8th  dynasty,  and 
Jacob  to  have  settied  in  the  hmd  of  Ooehen  with 
his  family  in  the  9th  year  of  Osirtasen  L,  8764 
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B.  0.  The  length  ot  iba  aqfovm  of  fhe  Jsnd' 
itM  in  £<j^  he  thus  oompotee  at  1,484  yean. 
The  19t£  drnaaty,  'which  began  aboat  1834 
B.  0.  with  Bhamaea  I^  reigned  daring  the  most 
iUiiatrioas  period  of  Ej^ptian  history,  when  the 
extent  and  power  of  uie  empire  were  at  their 
highest  pitob,  and  when  the  most  q>leodid  mon- 
nments  were  erected  at  Thebee,  and  in  fact 
throD^hoot  the  ooontry.  The  great  monarolis 
of  this  dynasty  were  Bethos  or  Sethi  I.  and 
Bhamses  IL,  the  son  and  grandson  of  Rhamsea 
L,  the  foonder  of  the  line.  Sethoe  made  exten< 
■ire  conanestB  in  AfHoa  and  A«a,  and  waged 
•Booetsfnl  war*  with  the  Assyrians  and  Medes. 
He  built  many  superb  edifices  at  Thebes,  among 
othera  the  great  hall  of  Kamafc,  on  the  walls  of 
which  bis  viotoriea  are  scnlptored,  and  his  tomb 
flKoels  all  others  in  Egypt  in  the  beanty  antf 
xkhness  of  its  Bculptnres  and  paintings.  Aocord- 
iag  to  Hansen,  Sethosj  or  Sethosis,  as  he  oalla 
him,  was  the  trne  origmal  of  Besostris,  the  cele- 
brated hero  of  Egypt  Rhamses  II.,  his  son, 
reigned  66  years,  and,  inberittng  a  mighty  em- 
pire and  a  great  and  Teteraa  army,  achieved 
hrilliant  victories  over  the  sorroanding  nations, 
and  erected  numeroas  monuments  br  the  labor 
of  the  captiTes  whom  he  brought  home  from 
hia  campaiona.  Wilkinson,  on  the  contrary, 
tboo^h  admitting  the  glory  and  power  of  Sethoa, 
wmsiders  his  son  the  greater  monarch  and  the 
true  Besostris.  He  fixea  the  beginning  of  his 
Mign  at  1811  B.  0.,  and  says  that  this  period 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Aagostan  age  of  Egypt, 
in  which  the  arts  atfauned  to  the  highest  degree 
of  exoellenee  of  which  they  were  then  capable. 
A  oeotnry  later,  after  several  obeenre  and  leebte 
idgna,  Bhamsea  III.  of  the  30th  dynasty  revived 
the  martial  renown  of  his  name,  and  penetrat* 
ed  to  remote  ooantries  in  Asia,  to  whidi  the 
arms  of  Egypt  had  never  before  reached.  He 
seems  even  to  have  enooantored  and  defeated 
some  Tartar  nations.  With  him,  says  Wilkinson, 
oloses  the  gloriona  era  of  i^rptian  history. 
Bhamses  VIII.,  however,  whose  reign  b^gan 
1171  B.  0.,  maintidned  the  foreign  possesnons 
of  Egypt,  and  has  left  some  striking  monamenta 
on  which  his  own  portrait,  conspionoos  for  the 
high  bridge  of  his  nose,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  The 
fint  Ung  of  the  83d  .dynasty  was  Bheshonk  I., 
9eOB.O.  HewaatheShishakoftheScriptnres 
(1  Eloga,  &  401  who  was  contemporary  wiUi 
Solomon;  and  m  the  6th  year  of  Bdioboam, 
king  of  Israel,  he  oaptored  Jernstlem  and  pil> 
UgM  the  temple.  The  soolptared  reoord  of  this 
campaign  ia  i^  to  be  seen  on  the  wall  of  the 
great  temple  of  Eamak,  with  the  name  of  Jada 
Mdchi,  or  kingdom  of  Jodah,  yet  legible,  togeth- 
er with  the  portrait  of  a  captive  with  strongly 
mariced  Jewish  featnres.  From  the  time  of 
Bheshonk  Egypt  declined  in  power,  not  improb- 
ably becanse  of  the  rapid  growth  at  this  p«riod 
of  ue  Assyrian  empire.  Attbebeginningof  the 
reign  of  P^amroenitoa,  the  last  king  of  the  86di 
dynasty,  636  B.  0.,  Egypt  was  conquered  by 
Chtmbysee,  and  becaine  a  Perrian  province  gov- 
erned by  asatn^.  The  people  frei}nentIyreTdted 


tad  ware  as  often  sabdned,  Irtit  a*  lek^ifli,  aboa 
411  B.  0.,  they  snooeeded  In  driving  ont  tb 
Persians,  and  with  the  ud  of  Greek  anxiliarie 
maintained  their  independence  noder  a  series  ol 
native  monarchf,  the  last  of  whom  was  Necto 
nebo  n.,  who  was  oonquM^d  and  dethrooe^ 
by  Oohus  or  Artazerxes  lU.,  in  861  B.  0 
^ypt  continued  a  Persian  province,  however, 
ouy  till  883  B.  0.,  when  it  was  oonqnered  bj 
Alexander  the  Great— Of  the  manners  and  oi» 
toms,  mode  of  life,  and  sooial  condition  of  tlx 
ancient  Egyptians,  we  ean  form  a  very  satiaiK- 
toi7q>in!oa  from  the  representations  on  tlie 
monnmenta.    It  is  evident  from  their  teetinMoj 
that  at  a  very  eariy  age  the  Egyptians  were  a 
hi^y  civilized  peo]de,  wealthy,  indostrioia, 
with  a  folly  orguuzed  aocietj,  and  greit  prD6- 
oiency  in  arts,  mannfactaree,  and  agriedtore. 
Of  their  literatore  we  know  little,  the  kw 
remains  that  have  reached  na  being  too  scantj 
to  enable  ns  to  Judge  with  oonfidience  of  tlM 
general  character  of  their  intelleotoal  prodso- 
tions.    A  large  number  oi  p^yri  have  been 
found,  containing  writings,  some  of  a  faistorieil 
ud  othersofardic^nsnatare,  bat  they  havenot 
yet  been  so  perfectly  decipb«t«d  aatobefiillx 
mtdarstood.  The  relifpons  docoments  all  beloo; 
to  one  work,  which  was  called  by  Champdlion 
the  "FnneralBitoal,"  but  which  Lepsins-tenM 
the  "Book  of  the  Dead."    This  work,  which 
seems  to  be  alike  poor  in  matter  and  style,  cod- 
sists  chiefly  of  prayers  and  of  instmctioa  aboet 
the  ftatare  lifs.    The  historical  papyri  relate  to 
the  exploits  of  some  of  the  kings,  whidi  tn 
told  in  a  bombastic  manner.    A  very  cnrioia 
romance  or  fairy  tale  of  the  age  of  the  Itth 
dynasty  has  been  discovered  and  translated  into 
French.    Some  collections  of  letters  written  hj 
scribes,  a  biogrq>hioal  memoir  of  a  scribe^  mi 
a  number  of  miscellaneons  fragments  have  tl^o 
been  found.     The  progress  of  the  Egyptisos  hi 
sculpture  and  painting  was  hamperai  by  reli- 
gioosreetrainto  which  prevented  thdr  develop- 
ment beyond  a  p<»nt  which  was  eariy  reached 
In  arehiteoture,  however,  they  occupy  perhape 
the  most  distingnished  place  among  the  nations. 
No  people  has  equalled  them  in  we  grandear, 
the  massi  veness,  or  the  durability  of  their  stroo- 
tares.    A  «ompetent  authori^,  Fef^gussoo,  the 
antlKHT  of  tiie  "Illustrated  Handbook  of  A^ 
ehiteoture,"  says  :  "Taken  altogether,  pe»l>M» 
it  may  be  safely  aaserted  that  the  ^fXP^ 
were  the  most  essentially  a  building  people  a  tH 
those  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  ue  nutt 
generally  successful  in  all  they  attempted  intM 
way.    The  Oreeks,  it  is  true,  snrpsssed  wtm 
in  refinement  and  beauty  of  det^,  and  in  we 
dasa  of  sonlptore  with  which  they  oroamcoted 
their  buildings,  and  the  Gothic  architects  w 
excelled  them  in  constructive  deveness;  M' 
beside  these,  no  other  style  oab  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  them.    At  the  same  time  n«th« 
Gredan  nor  Gothic  architects  undewtood  idw« 
perfectly  sll  the  gradations  of  art,  and  the  en« 
character  that  should  be  given  to  e'**?  *JJ^ 
and  every  detail.    They  understood,  also,  wo* 
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tiian  any  other  nation,  how  to  me  scnlptnre  In 
combination  with  architectare,  nnd  to  make 
tbeir  coloasi  and  Bvennes  of  sphinxes  gronp 
t&emselT^  into  parts  of  one  great  design,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  use  historical  pamtings, 
ftdiag  by  insensible  degrees  into  hieroglyphics 
OB  the  uie  hand,  and  into  scnlptnre  on  the  <yther, 
Bnkii^  the  whole,  together  with  the  highest 
daaa  of  phonetic  utterance,  and  with  the  most 
brilliant  coloring,  thns  harmonizing. all  these 
arta  into  one  great  whole,  nnsnrpassed  bjr  any 
thing  the  world  has  seen  daring  the  80  centnries 
of  atmgg^  and  aspiration  that  have  elapsed 
sinee  the  brilliant  days  of  the  great  kingdom  of 
the  Fliaraohs." — Of  the  religions  qrstem  of  the 
^gTptiana  we  possess  very  scanty  infbrmation. 
The  people  worshipped  many  gods,  and  each 
titj  or  district  had  its  totelar  deity,  who  in  that 
jiuce  was  particularly  adored,  while  in  the  rest 
of  the  <y>imtry  he  was  littie  regarded.    T1>e 
principal  gods  were  Osiris  and  las,  who  were 
worshipped  thronghont  Egypt ;  Amnn,  or  Am- 
nion, who  like  Jnpiter  was  held  to  be  the  "  Ung 
of  gods,"  the  especial  tutelar  deity  of  Thebes; 
Konin,  the  god  of  the  cataracts  and  oases,  who 
in  lat^  times  nnder  the  Romans  was  called  also 
Ammoi^  and  considered  the  same  as  Jnpiter; 
Silk,  his  wife,   who  corresponded  to  Jnno: 
Plithah,  the  Meraphian  deity,  who  symbolized 
the  crestiTe  power ;  the  goddess  Neith,  wor- 
shipped at  Bus,  who  may  be  compared  to 
ICnerTa;  Eem,  who  represented  nnirersal  na- 
tore,  and  particolarly  the  generative  principle, 
and  whose  chief  temples  were  at  Ooptos  and  at 
Cb^nmis;  the  goddess  Pasht,  whose  worship 
prevailed  at  Bobastis,  and  who  corresponded  to 
the  Artemis  or  Diana  of  Greek  and  Roman  my- 
tbdogy :  Mant,  the  maternal  principle ;  Re  or 
Phrab,  the  son  ;  Seb,  the  earth,  who  was  called . 
"&tber  of  the  gods;"  Nepte,  the  sky,  wifb  of 
Seb,  tiie  "mother  of  the  gods;"  Moni,  the  snn- 
S^t;  Atmon,  the  darkness;  Thoth,  the  intd- 
iMt  Other  noted  deities  were  Ehons,  Anonke, 
Tabe,  Savak,  Eileithyia,  Mandon,  Beth,  Nepthys, 
Boras,  and  Athor.    A  great  variety  of  abstract 
principles  and  even  of  animals  and  vegetables 
were  however  worshipped  by  the  mmtitnde, 
though  the  doctrine  of  one  God  was  privately 
taogbt  by  tiie  priests  to  a  select  few.    To  each 
deit^aa  animal  seems  to  have  been  held  sacred, 
wl^  was  probably  regarded  as  his  symbolical 
rqiresoitative.  Bmls  were  consecrated  to  Osiris 
uid  cows  to  Athor ;  the  sacred  ball  of  Mem- 
pbig^  eoUed  Apia,  being  particularly  venerated 
tiiroi^MMt  £0^  A  hawk  was  the  symbol  of 
Be,  the  ibit  ^  Thoth,  the  crocodile  of  Savak, 
ud  the  oat  of  Phthah.    Of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Snrptian  religion  littie  is  aoAiratelv  known. 
1u  existence  of  the  spirit  after  deau  was  be- 
Ikrtd,  tttd  a  (tatnre  state  of  rewards  and  pnnish- 
MtU  incolcated,  in  which  the  good  dwelt  with 
^l^gods,  whQe  the  wicked  were  consigned  to 
ntrj  torments  amid  perpetnal  darkness.     It 
VM  l&ved  that  after  the  lapse  of  ages  the 
writ  wanld  retnm  to  the  body,  which  was 
"sf'fore  ctreftilly  embalmed  and  preserved  in 


elaboratelr  oonstmoted  tomba.— The  goyera< 
ment  of  Egypt  was  a  monarchy,  limited  by 
strict  lawa  and  by  the  influence  of  powerful 
hereditary  privileged  olassee  of  prieets  and  sol- 
ars. The  priests  were  the  ruling  class.  They 
were  restricted  to  a  single  wife,  and  if  polygamy 
was  permitted  to  the  rest  of  the  people,  it  most 
have  been  very  seldom  practised,  liie  mar- 
riage of  brothers  and  sisters  was  permitted.  The 
laws  were  wise  and  equitable,  and  q>pear  to 
have  been  rigidly  enforced.  Mnrder  was  pun- 
ished with  death,  adultery  by  bastinadoing  the 
man  and  by  cutting  off  the  nose  of  the  woman, 
ftngeiy  by  cntting  off  the  oolprit'a  hands.  Im- 
prisonment for  debt  was  not  permitted,  hut  a 
man  oonid  pledge  to  his  creditors  the  mummiea 
of  his  ancestors,  and  if  he  foiled  in  his  lifetime 
to  redeem  them,  he  was  himself  deprived  of 
bnriaL  Women  were  treated  with  respect,  and 
the  laws  and  customs  seem  to  have  been  so 
&vorabIe  to  them  that  their  condition  in  Egypt 
was  much  higher  than  in  any  other  nation  of 
antiquity.  The  mSitaiy  force  ot  Egypt  was  a 
species  of  hereditary  militia,  which  formed  one 
of  the  leading  classes  or  castes,  and  in  time  of 
peace  cultivated  the  land,  'of  which  it  held  a 
lai^  portion.  The  king's  guards,  some  few 
thousanda  in  number,  wore  the  only  standing 
army.  The  number  of  aoldiers  in  the  military 
caste  is  stated  by  Herodotna  at  410,000,  which 
probably  included  all  the  men  of  that  class  able 
to  hear  arms.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  whole 
of  them  ever  were  or  could  be  brought  into 
the  field  at  once.  Their  arms  were  spears  and 
swords,  and  they  were  protected  by  large  shields. 
They  were  distinguished  for  their  skill  as 
archers,  and  also  used  the  sling.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  well  supplied  with  cavalry, 
though  they  made  much  use  of  war  ciiariots.— 
Tiie  researches  of  modem  investigators  have 
estaUisdied  the  &ct  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  of  the  Oaucasian  tvpe  of  mankind,  and 
not  of  the  negro.  Their  language  bore  unmis- 
takable affinities  to  the  Semitic  languages  of  west- 
em  Asia,  such  as  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arable. 
Herodotus,  it  is  trae,  speaks  of  them  as  black 
and  woolly  haired,  but  the  mummies,  of  which 
immense  numbers  remun,  prove  that  his  words 
are  not  to  be  taken  litertuly.  The  shape  of 
their  sktdls  is  Asiatia,  not  African ;  and  the 
puntings  on  the  monuments  bMW  that  the^ 
were  neither  black  like  the  negro  nor  copper-ool- 
ored  like  some  of  the  Etiiiopian  tribes.  The 
trae  negroes  are  distinotiy  represented  on  the 
monnments,  and  in  a  style  of  caricature  which 
the  Egyptians  would  not  have  applied  to  tliem- 
selves.  Hiere  is,  however,  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Egyptians  had  mixed  largely  with  the 
negroes,  and  from  the  positive  statements  of 
Greek  and  Roman  eye-witnesses  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  were  c^  very  dark  com- 
plexion. We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of 
the  amount  of  population  under  the  Pha- 
raohs. By  some  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  the 
most  fiomidiing  periods  is  stated  to  have  been 
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7,000,000,  a  prodigiona  amonnt  fbr  bo  small  a 
country,  the  average  nnmber  to  the  square  mile, 
exolnsiye  of  the  desert,  being  twice  as  large  as 
in  the  most  densely  peopled  lands  of  m<Mem 
times.  Still,  so  great  was  the  fertility  of  Egypt 
that  the  statement  is  not  improbable.  The  col- 
tivable  land  is  somewhat  greater  in  extent  now 
than  it  was  in  antiquity,  owing  to  the  wider 
spread  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile ;  and  it  is 
computed  that  if  properly  tiUed  it  would  yield 
more  than  is  requisite  for  the  food  of  6,000,000 
people,  though  without  allowing  any  consider- 
able surplus  for  exportation:  Under  the  aooient 
Pharaohs  little  or  no  com  was  exported,  and 
&6  land  seems  to  have  been  carefully  cultivated. 
Another  statement  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans, 
that  at  the  height  of  her  prosperity  there  were 
in  Egypt  20, 000  cities,  is  altogether  preposterous. 
The  oonntry  contained  several  large  and.popa- 
Ions  cities,  the  roost  considerable  of  which  were 
Thebes,  Latopblia,  Apollinopolis,  Syene,  in  Upper 
E^t;  Mempbu,  Eeracleopolis,  ArsinoS,  La 
*Miaale  Egypt ;  HeliOTolis,  Bubastis,  Leontopo- 
lis,  Sius,  Bnsiris,  Naucratis,  Mendes,  Tanis, 
Pdnsium,  in  Lower  Egypt.  At  the  lowest  com- 
pntation  these  great  cities  can  scarcely  have  con- 
tained in  the  aggregate  less  than  2,000,000  peo- 
ple, which,  deducted  from  the  7,000,000  of  total 
population,  would  have  left  but  an  average  of 
860  inhabitants  to  each  of  the  20,000  cines. — 
The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alexander  the  Great 
was  much  facilitated  by  the  hatred  of  the  na- 
tives to  their  Persian  masters.  They  welcomed 
the  Greeks  as  deliverers,  and  with  reason,  for 
with  the  rule  of  Alexander  came  trade,  learning^ 
science,  the  arts,  and  just  and  stable  govern- 
ment. He  conciliated  the  priests  by  samficing 
to  the  sacred  bull  Apis,  whom  the  idol-hating 
Persians  had  treatea  with  indignity;  and  in 
order  to  restore  to  the  people  dieir  ancient  laws 
and  usages,  he  established  two  judgeships,  with 
Jurisdiction  over  the  whole  country,  and  ap- 
pointed two  eminent  Egyptians  to  these  ofQces, 
directing  also  all  the  Greek  officers  to  re^rd 
the  customs  of  Egypt  in  administering  the  gov- 
ernment. But  the  greatest  and  most  permap 
nent  benefit  which  ue  Macedonian  conqueror 
bestowed  upon  Egypt  was  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria,  whose  ci^Musities  to  be  made  a  port 
of  the  first  class  and  an  emporium  for  the  com- 
merce of  tn  eastern  Mediterranean  he  perceiv- 
ed  at  a  glance  while  passing  through  the  place 
on  his  way  to  visit  the  oracle  of  Ammon.  The 
city  which  he  ordered  to  be  built  there  rose 
rapidly  to  importance,  and  in  a  few  years  be- 
came one  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  world 
and  the  chief  centre  of  Greek  civilization. 
Alexander  effected  not  merely  a  political,  bat 
a  social  and  intellectaal  revolution  in  i^ypt, 
which  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  conquest  re- 
mained essentially  a  Greek  oonntry— the  Greeks 
being  the  dominant  if  not  the  most  numer- 
ous race.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  828 
B.  0.,  «id  the  division  of  his  empire  among 
the  Macedonian  captains,  Egypt  became  sno- 
ject  to  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Soter,  an  able  and 


enlightened  ruler,  who  after  a  splendid  rtiga 
of  88  years  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  PtM- 
emy  Philadelpfaus,  and  died  two  years   after- 
ward.   The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Pbiladelpbus  was  disturbed  by  civil  -war  with 
his  rebellions  brothers,  two  of  whom  he  put  to 
death.   The  domestic  state  of  Egypt  vras  greatly 
improved  under  his  administration,  and  Upper 
Egrpt,  which  had  been  in  a  turbulent  condition 
for  half  a  century,  was  reduced  to  order  and 
made  aafi  for  merchants  and  other  travellers. 
.  The  port  of  Berenice  on  the  Red  sea  -^aa  oon- 
structed,  and  the  dty  of  ArsinoS  was  built  where 
Suez  now  stands.    Ptolemy  also  built    other 
cities  on  the  Bed  sea  to  facilitate  the  trade  with 
India,  which  was  at  that  time  extensive  and 
profitable.    The  museum  of  Alexandria  and  its 
famous  library,  both  founded  by  Ptolemy-  Soter, 
were  now  at  the  height  of  Uieir  prosperi^. 
Demetrius  Phalerens  was  librarian,  £nclid  was 
head  of  the  mathematical  school,  and  the  poets 
Theocritus,   Oallimachus,   and  Philsatas    were 
reckoned  among  the  ornaments  of  the  court 
The  Jews  at  this  time  were  very  nnmeroaa  in 
Egypt,  and  with  the  king's  sanction  the  Septn- 
agint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made 
from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek  by  70  or  78 
Jewish  scholars.    The  dominions  of    Ptolemy 
beside  Egypt  comprised  a  considerable  pstrt  d 
Ethiopia,  tcwether  with  Palestine,  Coele-Syria, 
Pampnylia,  Cilioia,  Lycia,  Garia,  Cyprus,  and  the 
Oyclades.     His  army  is  said  to  have  numbered 
200,000  foot  and  20,000  horse,  2,0(M)  chariot^ 
400  elephants,  and  a  navy  of  1,600  ships  of  war 
and  1,000  transports.    Commerce  and  the  arta, 
science  and  literature,  directed  by  Greek  genius 
and  Greek  energy,  were  carried  to  a  height  of 
splendor  that  riv^ed  the  brightest  days  of  the 
elder  Pharaohs.    Alexandria,  the  capital,  was 
a  snperb  city,  adorned  with  magnificent  edifloea, 
and  preeminent  throughout  the  civilized  -world 
aa  a  seat  of  learning,  science,  and  trade.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphas  reignod  like  his  father  88yearB,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemy  Energ^tea, 
who  had  a  brilliant  and  prosperous  reign  of  26 
years.  He  rebuilt  many  of  the  great  temples  of 
Eg)rpt  and  founded  others,  and  his  court  was 
thronged  by  artists  and  authors.    Under  his  pro- 
fligate and  tyrannical  son,  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
the  kingdom  began  to  decline:  and  in  the  reign  of 
the  next  king,  Ptolemy  Epipnanes,  a  minor,  die 
king's  guardians  were  forced  to  invoke  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Romans  against  the  ambitions  de- 
signs of  the  sovereignj^  of  Syria  and  Macedonia, 
wno  had  formed  a  combination  against  X^;ypt. 
The  result  of  their  interference  was  that  after  a 
century  and  a  half  of  turbulence  and  mismle,  nn- 
der  8  sovereigss  bearing  the  name  of  Ptolemy, 
the  last  of  whom,  Ptolemy  XII.,  reigned  jointly 
with  his  sister  and  wife,  the  famous  Cleopatra, 
Egypt  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
province  by  Augustus  Cesar,  80  B.  G.     It  re- 
mained subject  to  the  emperors  of  Borne  for  more 
than  8  centuries,  with  the  short  and  doubtfbl  ex- 
ception of  a  i>eriod  when  it  may  have  been  held 
by  Zenobia,'the  queen  of  Palmyra.    It  was 
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knted  apoB  ai  tia  most  valiutble  of  the  prov- 
iBcee  ot  the  empire,  as  the  granary  of  Borne, 
npoQ  wboae  harvests  tite  idle  and  tnrbnlent  mil- 
fioos  of  the  imperial 'metropolis  depended  for 
tlMir  daily  breaa.    Its  history  daring  this  long 
period  is  a  record  only  of  fruitless  rebellions 
and  of  BKTage  persecutions  of  the  Christians, 
whose  religion  was  early  introduced  and  made 
ra[»d  progress.    After  the  transfer  of  the  seat 
of  the  empire  to  Constantinople,  A.  D.  880, 
the  Christians  of  Egypt  triumphed  over  the 
pagans,  and  for  another  period  of  8  oentories 
its  luaiory  presents  little  but  theological  oon> 
tests,  whieh  not  nnfreqnently  broke  oat  into 
cavil  strife.    The  first  of  these  contests  was  the 
Arian  cootroversy — Arins,  who  was  pronounced 
a  herrtie  by  the  eonncil  of  Kice  (826),  being  a 
presbyter  of  the  ohorch  of  Alexandria,  while 
Atbanasins,  his  orthodox  opponent,  was  aroh- 
bisbop.    By  the  emperor  Constantios  II.  Atha- 
nisins  waSs  removed  from  his  see  and  an  Arian 
appointed  in  his  place,  whUe  the   orthodox 
Christians  were  grievously  persecuted.    When 
Julian  the  Apostate  became  emperor,  the  pagan 
UMib  of  Alexandria  rose  against  the  Christians 
and  murdered  the  Arian  archbishop,  and  Ath»- 
naans    finally  regained    the    archiepiscopate. 
After  his  death  the  emperor  Yaleas  appomted 
an  Arian  to  succeed  him,  and  the  persecutions 
of  the  orthodox  were  renewed.    Theodosios  I., 
in  879,  issued  stringent  edicts  against  paganism, 
wluch  still  held  |,its  ground,  especially  in  Alex> 
andria,  where  it  numbered  among  its  adherents 
most  of  tbe  kamed  and  scienttlo  classes  and 
the  stodoits  in  the  schools  of  philosophy.    la 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  emperor,  the 
psgan  temples  were  broken  into  by  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  statoes  of  the  deities  destroyed 
or  overthrown.    The  great  temple  of  Serapis. 
which  bad  been  for  ages  the  most  sacred  and 
celebrated  of  pagan  &nes,  was  plandered  and 
desecrated,  and  its  library  of  700,000  volumes 
despoiled  by  the  mob.    The  pagans  resented 
these  outrages,  and  took  arms  in  defence  of 
their  religion ;  but  after  several  battles  had  been 
fooght  in  the  streets,  the  Christians  were  vie- 
torioos,  and  the  pagan  leaders  were  driven  Ctom 
tbe  city.    In  the  reign  of  Theodosins  II.,  the 
ceiebrated  Cyril,  uvhoishop  of  Alexandria,  in 
414  raised  a  persecution  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
muneroas  and  wealthy,  and  himself  headed  a 
mob  whidi  attacked  and  plandered  tbe  svna- 
logoes,  and  in  one  day  expelled  every  Jew  from 
the  dty.    The  pagans  were  next  assailed,  and 
CDS  of  their  most  popular  teachers  of  philosophy, 
tbebMotifiil  and  learned  and  eloquent  Hypatia, 
in^ta  of  Theon  the  mathematician,  was 
in^ed  from  her  chariot  as  she  passed  through 
4»  riieet,  carried  into  a  church,  and  brutally 
ondned.    At  a  latw  period,  the  theological 
Mttovenies  of  Egypt  onlminated  in  the  com- 
^^  lowration .  of  tbe   Coptic  or  Egyptian 
<^ot}k  from  tbe  orthodox,  whose  bishops  held 
a  oanaol  it  Chalcedoa  in  451,  and  denounced 
theEgyyisn  doctrines  as  heretical.    The  bitter 
""""wities  generated  by  these  oontests  alienated 


the  Egyptians  fh>m  the  government  at  Oonstan- 
tinople,  so  that  they  made  no  opposition  when 
in  the  reign  of  Heraolius,  in  616,  the  country  was 
overran  by  the  forces  of  the  Persian  Icing  Chos- 
roes,  who  held  it  10  years,  until  the  outbreak  of 
Mohammedanism  so  harassed  the  Persians  that 
HeracUos  was  enabled  to  recover  the  province, 
<»ily  however  to  lose  it  for  ever  a  few  years  later 
in  640,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  led 
by  Amrou  the  general  of  the  calipli  Omar.  For 
more  than  2  centuries  after  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  Egypt  remained  a  province  of  the  ca- 
liphate, the  seat  of  which  was  transferred  from 
Medina  to  Damascus,  and  from  Damascus  to  Bag- 
dad. In  868  Ahmed  the  viceroy  threw  off  his 
allegiance  to  the  caliph  and  established  an  lade- 
pendent  kingdom,  which  lasted  87  years,  when 
the  caliphs  again  reduced  it  to  sulgection. 
After  a  long  period  of  anarchy,  Moez,  the  4th 
of  the  Fatimite  caliphs,  who  reigned  in  northern 
Africa,  and  were  rivals  of  tbe  caliphs  of  Bagdad, 
conquered  Egypt,  in  970,  and  building  the  dty 
of  CairOj  made  it  the  seat  of  his  government. 
The  Fatimite  dynasty  ruled  Egypt  for  2  cen- 
turies. The  most  distinguishea  of  them  was 
Hakem  (died  1021),  tbe  prophet  and  Messiah  of 
the  Druses,  who  stiU  look  for  his  return  to  earth 
Adhed,  the  last  of  the  Fatimites,  died  in  1171, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  vizier  or  prime  min- 
ister, the  renowned  Salodin,  the  chivalrous  and 
sacoessful  adversary  of  the  crusaders.  He  took 
the  title  of  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  at  his  death  in 
1198  was  sovereign  of  a  vast  empire  which  his 
sons  divided  among  themselves,  Egypt  falling  to 
the  share  of  Adz,  Sucoesave  invasions  by  the 
crusaders  harassed  Egypt  for  the  following  cen- 
tury, but  they  were  all  repelled  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Saladin,  with  signal  loss  to  the  Chris- 
tians. The  last  and  most  disastrous  (tf  these 
attacks  was  made  by  Louis  IX.  of  France  in 
1248,  who  landed  with  a  large  army  and  the 
flower  of  the  French  chivalry  at  Damietta,  but 
after  some  snooesses  was  defeated  and  compelled 
to  capitulate  with  the  loss  of  80,000  men.  A 
remarkable  revolution  next  took  place  in  Egypt. 
Saladin  and  his  suocesscnrs  had  organized  a  na- 
merons  body  of  guards,  called  Mamelukes,  com- 
posed exdorivelj  of  slaves  of  Turkish  origin, 
brought  from  the  countries  around  the  Caspian 
sea.  They  gradually  acquired  such  power  and 
influence  that  at  length  they  deposed  their  law- 
ful sovereign  and  made  one  of  their  own  number 
sultan.  For  120  years  these  mercenaries  eon- 
trolled  the  destinies  of  Egypt,  making  and  nn- 
makiog  sultans  at  their  pleasure.  At  length,  at 
the  dose  of  the  14th  century,  the  Circassians, 
from  whom  the  ranks  of  the  Mamelokes  had 
long  been  largely  recruited,  overthrew  the  pow- 
er of  the  Turkish  Mamelukes  and  took  the  gov- 
ernment into  theh:  own  hands.  Another  century 
of  anarchy  succeeded,  and  in  16L7  Egypt  waa 
conquered  by  the  Ottoman  sultan  Selim  I.  and 
reduced  to  a  Turkish  province.  Borne  of  tbe 
Mameluke  sultans  were  men  of  talent  and  ener- 
gy, and  under  their  rule  Egypt  was  at  times  tbe 
centre  of  an  extensive  thoogh  fluctuating  em- 
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jrfre.  Tbe  arts  were  onhiTBted  with  somesno- 
oess,  08  is  shoirn  hj  the  moeques  and  tombs  of 
these  saltans  at  Cairo,  which  justly  rank  among 
the  most  magnificent  and  elegant  specimens  of 
Saraoenio  architectnre.  Under  their  sway  Oidro 
became  what  it  has  ever  since  remained,  the 
chief  seat  of  Mohammedan  learning  and  intel- 
lectual cnltivation.  For  2  centuries  the  Turkidi 
pashas  ruled  Egypt,  which  decayed  under  their 
rule  like  all  the  lands  subjected  to  it.  But  in 
the  18th  century  the  Mamelukes,  who  still  con- 
Btitnted  the  military  force  of  the  province,  grad- 
ually regained  their  former  power  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  1768,  under  the  lead  of  their 
ablest  and  most  influential  ichief,  Ali  Bey,  they 
threw  off  the  Turkish  yoke  and  declared  Egypt 
independent.  At  the  end  of  4  years,  however, 
AH  Bey  was  betrayed  and  poisoned,  and  the 
authority  of  the  sultan  was  nominoUv  reSstab- 
lidied  in  1773.  Cionfusion  and  civil  war  be- 
tween the  different  factions  of  the  Mamelnkea' 
oontinued  to  prevail  until  in  1798  the  invasion 
^  I^pt  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  united  their 
chiefe  in  self-defence.  Their  famous  oavaU^ 
made  a  gallant  resistance  to  the  French,  but 
was  forced  to  give  way  i>efore  the  science  and 
tactics  of  Europe.  In  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids 
the  Mameluke  army  was  nearly  annihilated. 
The  French  conquered  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and 
held  it  till  1801,  when  they  were  expelled  by  8 
British  army  under  Generals  Aberoromby  and 
Hutchinson.  After  the  departure  of  the  Firenoh 
civil  war  broke  out  aAresh  between  the  Turks 
and  the  surviving  Mamelukes,  which  resulted, 
in  1806,  in  the  elevation  to  the  post  of  pasha  of 
Mebemet  Ali,  an  Albanian  adventurer  who  had 
become  "leader  of  one  of  the  contending  fitctions. 
His  authority,  however,  was  not  flnnly  estab- 
&hed  until  after  a  longstmgide  with  the  Mame- 
lukes, 600  of  whom  he  perfidiously  massao^ 
in  1811.  The  dispirited  survivors  fled  to  Knbia, 
and  since  the  massacre  tlie  internal  tranqnillity 
ct  Egypt  has  not  been  seriously  disturbed.  Me- 
hemet  All  introduced  great  reforms  in  Egypt,  in 
the  system  of  administration,  and  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  army  and  navy.  With  the  aid  of 
European  and  American  adventurers  he  armed 
and  disciplined  in  the  European  manner  a  large 
native  force,  and  created  a  respectable  fleet. 
Manufactures  of  arms,  cloths,  and  other  im- 
portant articles  were  introduced  and  sedulouslv 
lostered ;  the  commerce  of  Alexandria,  which 
had  dwindled  almost  to  nothing,  was  revived, 
and  the  population  of  the  city  was  increased 
tenfold  during  his  reign.  Egirpt,  firmly  and 
moderately  governed,  enjoyed  a  state  of  peace 
and  good  order  to  which  it  had  been  a  stranger 
for  centuries,  and  attained  a  commanding  posi- 
tion among  the  surrounding  nations.  The 
pasha  aimed  at  complete  independence,  and  so 
ereatwere  his  resources  that  in  1881-'82-'8S 
he  waged  a  highly  sncceesfal  war  with  the  Turk- 
ish sultan,  conquered  Syria  and  a  great  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  would  have  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Constantinople  had  not  the  European 
powers  interfered  to  arrest  the  progress  of  his 


army,  and  avert  Ae  overttirow  of  tiie  Otto 
man  empire-  In  1848  Mehemet  AH,  at  tbeip 
of  80,  grew  imbecile,  and  l>ia  bod  Ibrahnn  wai 
invested  with  the  pashidio.  Ilavhim  died  a| 
the  end  of  S  months,  and  was  aocoeeded  by  Hi 
nephew  Abbas,  an  ignorant  and  profl^ate  fiH 
natio,  who  was  bigotedly  oppoaed  to  the  refbmti 
introduced  by  his  grantUatfaer,  and,  immersed  is 
aensoal  grat&cations,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  poet  Mehemet  Ali  died,  Aug.  8, 
1849.  Abbss  died  suddenly,  not  without  sw- 
pioion  of  violence,  in  July,  1864.  He  was  sim- 
ceeded  by  the  present  ruler.  Said  Pasha,  tbe4ti) 
son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  a  man  of  energy  and  in- 
telligence, who  thus  far  has  governed  wiadf 
and  humanely,  and  haa  carried  ont  the  enUgJit- 
ened  plans  of  his  fhtherwith  some  modifieatira 
of  certain  objectionable  featnrea  by  which  tb«f 
were  de&ced.  Under  his  anipioes  EgTpt  *p- 
pears  to  be  gradually  advanoiog  toward  thit 
position  among  the  nations  to  which  she  » 
entitied  by  her  inexhaustible  resources  snd 
unrivalled  geographical  position. — ^For  farther 
information  on  x^[ypt  generally,  see  Ouso, 
Oopia,  Nn.K.  The  aabjeota  of  BmoeLTPBia 
and  the  PrBAinos  will  be  treated  undo:  those 
tities  respectively,  and  articles  upon  tb 
chief  cities  and  personages  of  Egyptian  hirtoij 
will  be  found  under  their  proper  heads.  The 
discoveries  of  modem  travellers  in  Egj\*  will 
be  noticed  under  the  names  of  the  traveBen. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  nxxt  in- 

S>Ttant  works  on  Era>t  and  Egyptiw  nlnectc 
onsen,  Aegyptent  Stelle  i»  ier  Wtligtiehiiit* 
(S  vols.  8vo.,  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1846-'57; 
English  translation,  by  Charles  H.  Cottrdl,  I 
vols.  8vOt  London,  1848-'68  et  WW.)  /  hems, 
Denhndler  out  AegypUn  *nd  AetifopieniUif- 
sio,  184e-'68  et  $ef.),  Britfe  av  Aenpte*,  *«• 
(Berlin,  186S;  Endish  tnmdation,  LondoD, 
1666);  Bmgsch,  SeuebtridUe  out  Atgyf*^ 
(Leipsio,  1866) ;  IThlemann,  HandibuA  der  ^ 
tammtm  AegypHtekm  AUerihwrnhmdi  (4  vols. 
8vo.,  Leipsic,  1867-'8);  Denon,  Vosfoge  «<»*!' 
ScMM  et  la  haitts  6gypU  (S  vols,  fol.,  Pv>*r 
1802),  Deteription  d«  V6gypU  (26  vols.  Svo, 
and  12  vols.  tol.  of  plates,  new  ea.  Paris,  1820- 
•80) ;  Ofaampollion,  L'6gypU  tout  Iti  Pharm* 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1814),  Ltttrtt,  *&  (Sto, 
Paris,  \98&),MoHvmenUdeV^gypUe*delaVvM 
(folio,  Paris,  1848);  Mariett^  Ohoiai  *«^ 
menu  tt  de  dettini  dieowtrt$  ou  Mteutftpf""*' 
U  diblaUment  du  Beraptum  d»  Mem^i*  (4ta< 
Paris,  1866),  liimoirt*,  &o.  (1866);  Merr»o, 
■I^tigypte  contemporaine  (8vo.,  Paris,  1868); 
Bosellini,  Monumenti  delPEffitto  «  deUaJi*'"^ 
Ac  (8vo.,  folio  plates,  Rsa,  1840) ;  E.  W.  l«n«r 
"Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  EgrP* 
tians  "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  8d  ed.  London,  1842);  6«fr 
nel  Sharpe,  "  Histtwy  of  Egypt  from  tbe&rJien 
Tnnes  to  the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs"  (8w-i 
London,  1846) ;  Sir  J.  O.  Wilkinson,  "Mann«» 
and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians"  (8  !<* 
8vo.,  London,  1847),  "Handbtwk  fM'Trrf^eDe'J 
in  Egypt"  (London,  1847),  "A  Popular  AcwmM 
of  the  Anraent  EgypUatia"  (2  vols.  12mo^  U» 
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dm,  18M),  KotM  and  Appeadioea  fo  Bxwiiii* 
MB%<>Herodotii8"^i(mdoii,1868-'9);  John  Ken- 
rid:;,  "  Aaeient  E^pt  under  the  Pharaohs"  (3 
rafaL,  London  and  llew  Tm^  1863).    See  a]ao 
^  tnvab  of  Savaiy,  Sonnini,  Bekoni,  J.  A.  St. 
John,  HKTiet  Martiaeaii,  Mrs.  Poole,  J.  L.  Ste- 
pbna,  the  late  Biabop  Wiunwri^t,  Dr.  Robin- 
soD,  a.W.  Cartia,  Bayard  Taylor,  W.  0.  Prime,  Ac. 
EmnNGEB,  John  Wmnroir,  an  American 
Btist,  bora  in  New  York,  July  33,  1887.    He 
Tu  Badoated  at  Oolnmbia  college  in  1847,  and 
shorttf  ifter  wait  to  Enrope  to  parsne  his  art 
iaUrn^  In  1848-'9  he  was  a  pnpil  of  Contnre 
in  Pari*,  and  between  1861  and  1868  he  made 
low  rats  to  DOsaeldorf  and  the  chief  capitals 
dtiA  contiBent.    His  first  oil  pdnting,  "  Peter 
StaTTcasat"  (I860),  the  sabject  of  which  was 
taken  from  "  Knkskorbooker's  History  of  Kew 
lo^"  WIS  engraved  by  the  American  art 
loion.   Among  his  best  worics  executed  since 
tbit  time  are  "Love  me,  love  my  Horse,"  "Hie 
STotd,"  the  "Foray;"  the  landsci^M  of  which 
is  by  Mignot,  "Lady  Jane  Grey,"  and  An  C*- 
kn  Artiwt,  the  latter  now  owned  in  Washing- 
ton.  He  has  also   prodaced   some  excellent 
ttduBgs  and  drawings  in  outline,  pencil,  and 
ladia  inL    Of  the  fbnner,  a  series  uliistrating 
Hood's  "Bridge  of  8i(^"  was  pnbUshed  in 
IMft,  sod  in  1860  another  on  snbjects  from  Ir- 
TOijfiitoryof  "DolphHeyliger."    Of  his  pen- 


al bawinga  Ae  composition  entitled  "  Christ 
bMling  the  Kek,"  executed  in  1867,  and  now  in 
themaaeMaof  the  Rev,  Dr.  Anthon  a£  New 
Yotk,  ii  HDflog  his  latest  and  best  works.    In 
1858,  MOO  (fter  the  appearance  of  Longfellow's 
"KjlM  Standish,"  be  prepared  a  set  of  8  illos- 
tiitioai  of  tiie  poem,  which  were  copied  by  the 
t^uXognphic  process,  and  obtained  a  oonsid- 
enUepc^HiIarity.     Mr.  Ehninger  has  of  late  de- 
nted mndi  time  to  perfecting  a  system  of  pho- 
tOBwhie  etdiing. 
£Hfi£NBERa,     Qhbbtias    GoTrraixDt    a 
Gennu  natoralist  and  microscopist,  bom  at  De- 
fitacfa,  April  10,  1796.    He  was  edncated  at 
SeMpforto,  till  in  1816  he  went  to  the  nniversi- 
tf  cf  Leipae,  where  after  a  short  stndy  of  theol« 
"P  be  daT(^  himself  to  medidne.    He  con- 
tiaxd  hit  (todies  at  Berlin,  where  he  received 
^  degree  of  M.D.  in  1818,  pnblishing  on  tlie 
Mown  t  dissertation  entitled  Syha  i^eologiem 
^"f^MMo,  in  which  he  gave  an  accoont  of 
MS  ^woe*  of  cryptogamoos  plants  fonnd  by 
™  aronnd  Berlin,  63  of  which  had  till  then 
wn  uiknowTi.    In  1820  he  was  enabled  to 
9>t)fy  s  long  dierished  wish  to  travel  for  the 
Ppm  of  Hientifie  exploration,  being  appdnted 

^  Mitnees  to  make  a  adentifio  jotmiey  ia 
%[>t,  whither  Gen.  Minntoli  was  then  going 
^•otioHriaD  lesearcbea.  Dnring  0  years  he 
■^md  the  natoral  history  of  E^pt,  Nabia, 
'**^nbia,  nurowly  eseaping  from  fevers 
^^■•csBsed  the  death  of  bia  companion,  and 
'2^toB«iininie36.  He  was  at  once  ap- 
'**l  ntriordinary  professor  (ordinary  in 
'""jamedkiae  in  the  onirerri^  of  Baiin, 


and  paUisbed  a  narcaflTe  of  his  tfaveb  and  ob- 
servationa  (Berlin,  1838).  The  new  species 
which  he  had  discovered  were  described  in  a 
series  of  Sj/mibola  Phytiea  Mammalium,  Ativm, 
Inteetorum,  et  Animalium  EoerttbnUorvm,  pub* 
fished  brtween  1838  and  1884.  Other  soi- 
entiio  resolta  of  his  joomey  were  contained  in 
his  works  on  Die  KoraUiathitre  det  BoOun 
Metnt  (Berlin,  1884),  and  DU  Aialephm  tU» 
Botktn  Metre*,  Ac  (Berlin,  1836).  In  1830  he 
accompanied  Alexander  vtm  Homboldt  in  his 
expedition  to  the  Ural  monntains,  which  was 
prolonged  to  the  Altai;  and  daring  this  joomey 
he  began  to  apply  himself  to  microscopic  inves- 
tigations, by  which  he  has  since  maae  highly 
important  discoveries,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
created  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  infosoria. 
Among  the  larger  wwks  which  embody  the  re- 
salts  of  bis  researches  with  the  microscope  are 
the  Oryanisatim,  Sy$t»matii,  vnd  gtof/rt^ki- 
»eht$  F«riW(a{M(i«r/ii/bM9M(AMn)A«a  (Berlin. 
1880;  additions  were  made  in  1883, '84,  and 
'86),  and  the  more  complete  JnfUtionttAivrehen 
al*  volliomtHene  Orgonumtn  (Leipcdo,  18S8X  il- 
lustrated with  64  fine  copperplates,  which,  from 
the  elegant  style  in  which  it  was  issued,  as 
weU  as  from  its  scientific  contents,  is  reckoned 
among  the  ornaments  of  German  literature. 
Prior  to  Ehrenberg  the  infusoria  were  consid- 
ered as  scarcely  organized,  but  he  ascertained 
that  they  have  an  internal  structure  resembling 
that  of  the  higher  animals,  and  discovered  ia 
them  muscles,  intestines,  teeth,  different  kinds 
of  glands,  eyes,  and  nerves.  -  The  astonishing 
minuteness  of  his  observations  appears  fh>m  his 
estimate  that  tlie  size  of  the  smallest  colored 
spota  on  the  body  of  mono*  termo  (the  diameter 
<x  which  is  only  ^gVi  of  a  line)  is  nin  of  a 
line.  So  great  are  the  powers  of  reproduction 
in  these  animalcoleaj  that  from  one  individual 
{hydatma  lenta)  he  observed  that  1,000,000  were 
produced  in  10  days;  on  the  11th  day,  ^000,000; 
and  oq  the  13th  day,  16,000,000.  In  pursuing 
his  studies  he  made,  partly  by  accident,  the  dis- 
covery of  fossil  infbsoria,  which  form  an  im« 
portant  element  in  many  of  the  strata  of  tha 
earth's  surface;  and  he  showed  the  similarity 
of  their  phenomena  in  8  difiTerent  parts  of  the 
world  in  his  BUdung  da  EwropfUtBhtn,  lAby^ 
teken,  wnd  Uralitehen  Ereid^euen$wid  Kreid*- 
margeli  mu  mitrMhopi»ehen  Organitmen  (Ber- 
lin and  Leipsic,  1839).  That  black  earth  conmsta 
ti  infusoria  he  bad  before  stated  in  a  special 
treatise.  He  made  the  same  discovery  in  1841 
concerning  the  peat  soil  which  nnderiies  s 
large  portion  of  Berlin.  In  his  treatise  on  Dot 
LevehUn  de»  Mteret,  which  is  a  model  of  acuta 
investigation,  he  attributes  .the  ^pearanoe  of 
shining  bodies  in  the  sea  to  the  agency  of  mio* 
Nscopio  sea  animals.  A  similar  application  of 
his  discoveries  he  aiade  in  liis  Pauat-,  Stauiy 
vnd  Blutrtgen  (Berlin,  1849),  proving  the  ex- 
istenoe  and  operation  of  animalcules  in  the  at- 
moophere.  The  most  important  of  his  other 
works  are  the  Yerhreitung  vad  Einjlvm  det 
mibvihepu^en  Ldeiu  i»  Sid-  und  Nord-Amf 
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rika  (Berlin,  184SX  the  MUerofMlogU  (Ldpdo, 
18S4^  ooDtinued  in  1866  et  $eqX  and  nnmerous 
papers  in  the  "  Transactions"  of  the  Berlin  acad- 
emy of  sdenoes.  Many  of  the  q>eoificatioD8  of 
Ehrenberg  have  been  qneetioned  by  other  sa- 
vants, bat  he  has  certainly  the  merit  of  haviDr 
first  proved  the  existence  of  a  large  class  of 
mioroscopic  plants  and  animals,  ana  of  having 
opened  a  new  path  in  which  he  has  now  nn- 
merons  folIowerB. 

EHBENBBEITSTEIN,  a  town  of  Bhenish 
Pmssia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  con- 
nected by  a  boat  bridge  with  Ooblentz,  and' 
called  Thal-Ehrenbreitstein,  firom  its  situation 
at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  height  which  rises  772 
feet  above  the  river ;  pop.  about  4,000,  including 
the  garrison.  On  tms  height  stands  the  cele- 
brated fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  which  was 
probably  founded  by  the  Romans  under  the 
onperor  Julian,  was  rebuilt  in  the  12th  century 
by  Hermann,  archbishop  of  Treves,  and  became 
of  great  strat^retioal*  importance  daring  the  80 
years'  war.  Tlie  French  under  Marshal  Boof- 
fiera,  aided  by  Yauban,  in  vidn  besieged  it  in 
1688.  They  ass^ed  it  again  at  the  end  of  the 
following  century,  but  gained  possession  of  it 
(Jan.  29,  1799)  only  after  a  siege  of  14  months, 
and  after  reducing  the  garrison  to  starvation. 
In  1801  they  blew  up  its  defences,  but  the  re- 
construction of  the  fortress  has  oeen  accom- 
plished by  Prussia  since  1816.  The  cost  of  the 
works  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  is  estimated 
at  more  than  $8,600,000.  They  will  lodge  100,- 
000  men,  yet  a  garrison  of  6,000  is  deemed 
sufScient  to  defendthem.  The  magazines  are  ca- 
pable of  containing  provisions  for  8,000  men  for 
10  years.  Ehrenbreitstein  is  defended  by  about 
400  pieces  of  cannon.  The  escarped  rocks  and 
steep  slopes  on  8  sides  of  the  fortress  seem  im- 
pregnable. The  platform  on  the  top  of  the 
rock  serves  as  a  parade  ground,  and  covers  vast 
arched  cisterns- cn>able  of  holding  a  8  years' 
supply  of  water,  which  is  obtained  from  fringe 
without  the  walls.  The  works  were  ezeoutM 
under  the  direction  of  the  Fmssian  general 
Aster,  who  died  in  1866. 

EICHEKDORFF,  Joseph  Kakl  Bknxdiot, 
baron,  a  German  author,  bom  near  Ratibor, 
Upper  Silesia,  March  10,  1788,  died  at  Neisse, 
Nor.  26,  1867.  He  was  desoended  from  an 
andent  Catholic  Moravian  family,  was  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  so-called  romantic  school, 
Wrote  many  fine  poems,  translated  Don  Juan 
Manuel's  Conde  Lveanor  (Berlin,  1840)  and 
Colderon's  religious  plays  (3  vols.,  Stuttgart, 
1846-'66)  into  German,  published  in  1861  Dtr 
itttttche  Roman  de»\9.  Jahrhrtnderti  msmimm 
VerhSUnime  turn  ChrittetUkum,  and  in  1866 
Oetehickte  der  poetMken  IMeratnr  DeuUek- 
land$.  Four  editions  <tf  his  poetry  and  of  his 
most  popular  novel  {Am  dem  Leben  einei  Ta%- 
ffeniehU)  appeared  in  Berlin  in  the  same  year. 

EICHHORN,  JoHAHN  GorrnasD,  a  German 
oriental  scholar  and  historian,  bom  in  DOren- 
simmero,  in  the  principality  of  Hohenlohe- 
dluingen,  Oot  16, 1762,  died  m  GOttingen,  June 


36,1827,  Hav 

in  1776  he  was  elected  professor  of  the  orient 
languages  in  the  university  of  Jena,  and  in  X788 
was  called  to  thesame  office  in  the  univerntT'  <rf' 
GOttinsen,  where  he  taught  with  brilliant  sac- 
oeas  tifi  near  his  death.    He  first  proved  the 
extent  ot  bis  learning  in  oriental  history  and 
Uttoature  by  treatises  upon  the  oommeroe  of 
the  East  Indies  prior  to  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
and  upon  the  ancient  history  a!  the  Arabs.     At 
Ctottin^en  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  bib- 
lical criticism,  and  .published  the  results  of  his 
studies  in  his  Btpertorium  J6r  biblueis  «m<I 
morgenldndiiehe  Literatur  (18  vols.,  Leipaie, 
1777-'e6),  and  his  AUgemeUie  BibliotA«k  der 
hiblitehen  Literatur  (10  vols.,  1787-1801).     He 
was  especially  infiuential  in  founding  the  inters 
pretation  of  Uie  Scriptures  on  a  knowledge  c^  bib- 
lical antiquify  and  of  oriental  modes  <»  thoogfat 
by  bis  introductions  to  the  Old  and  New  Teat*- 
ments,  and  his  works  on  the  Hebrew  propbeta 
and  on  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  beside  many 
valuable  papers  in  periodical  works.    Near  the 
dose  of  the  last  century  he  conodved  the  filan 
of  a  full  history  of  all  the  brandies  of  intdleotual 
culture  in  Europe  since  the  revival  of  letters. 
To  this  end  he  associated  himself  with  aeveral 
learned  writers,  and  composed  the  "  History  of 
literature  from  its  Origin  to  the  most  Reoeot 
Times"  (6  vols.,  OOttingen,  1805-'12),  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  whole  collection.    Among  his 
other  writings,  interesting  both  from  tbeir  eru- 
dition and  style,  are  his  UrgetdMekU  (1790-MMt), 
in  which  he  critically  examined  the  Mosaic  rec- 
ords of  the  creation  and  &11,  and  works  on  the 
French  revolution  (1797),  on  ancient  history  (6 
vols.,  1811-'18),  and  on  the  history  of  the  last 
8  centuries  (8d  ed.,  1817-'18). 

EIOHSTADT,  a  Bavarian  town  in  the  oirde 
of  Middle  Franconia,  on  the  river  AltmOhl, 
aboat66m.{h>mManich;  pop.  6,800.  Tbepiin- 
oipality  of  EiohstAdt,  of  wnicu  it  was  the  capital, 
was  dissolved  Feb.  28, 1864.  Schatadt  had  oeen 
a  bishopric  until  1802,  when  it  became  a  princi- 
pality, a  great  part  of  which  was  presented  in 
1817  to  Eusine  de  Beauharaais,  duke  of  Leoch- 
tenberg.  A  new  bishopric,  however,  was  estab- 
lished in  1821,  which  is  suffi^igan  to  the  ardi- 
bishoprio  of  Bamberg. 

EIDER,  a  river  of  Denmaric,  rising  near  Ejd 
in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  and  flowing  into  the 
North  sea  not  far  from  the  town  of  Tdnningen. 
Its  general  course  is  N.,  and  for  a  conmdeimble 
distance  it  forms  the  boundary  betwem  tiie 
duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Hobtdn.  Its  total 
length  is  about  106  m.,  of  which  70  are  naviga- 
ble. With  the  aid  of  a  canal  this  river  forms 
a  means  of  communication  between  tiie  North 
and  Bdtio  seas. 

EIDER  DUOS  {tonutUria  tHoUuiima,  LimuX 
one  of  the  Jiiligvlina  or  sea  docks,  well  known 
for  the  remarkable  softness  of  its  down  and  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage,  and  common,  like  other 
arctic  species,  to  both  hemispheres.  The  b^  is 
elevatea  at  the  base,  compreoed  behind  the  nos- 
trils, divided  in  front  by  an  acute  angle  of  feath- 
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ta,iitim»i  «t  tlte  tip,  vhkk  is  armed  with  « 

itnog,  broad,  aod  booked  vaii. ;  the  lamella  are 

oodtfate  and  &r  apart;  the  wings  are  moderate, 

pdnted,  the  Ist  and  2d  quills  longest ;  the  tul 

thort  and  'wedae-ehi4>ed;  tarsi  more  than  half  as 

JoBgaathemi^etoe;  the  toes  long,  united  bj  a 

Mweb.  The  head  is  very  large,  the  neck  short, 

the  bodj  boU^  and  tnnob  depressed ;  the  feet 

are  short,  and  placed  &r  behind.    The  plamage 

is  short,  dense,  soft,  and  blended.    The  bill  is 

pala  gitfiah  yellov,  iris  brown,  feet  ding^  light 

great mth  dusk^  webs;  upper  part  oi   head 

UmthUad:,  with  the  central  part  white ;  ooci- 

pn^  upper  nart  of  hind  neck,  and  sides  of  neck 

deticato  pale  green ;  udes  of  head,  throat,  and 

tuk  Tbite;   lower  neck    and   upper  breast 

cnam-o(to«d  or  buff;  rest  of  lower  smfaoe 

biaek,  as  are  the  tail  coverts  and  middle  of  the 

nmp ;  rest  of  upper  parts  white,  the  scapulars 

tinged  with  yellow,  except  the  secondaries  which 

an  broTnish  black,  and  the  primaries  grayish 

bitnrn;  the  length  is  26  inches,  the  extent  of 

wiiigi42,  the  tad  4^  bill  2}  inches;  the  weight 

is  from  H  to  6i  lbs.,  greiUest  in  winter.    The 

temale  di&n  grMtly  from  the  male,  having  the 

general  plamage  brown  barred  with    black, 

l^ta  on  the  head  and  neck ;  secondaries  and 

their  coverta  with  white  tips ;  the  size  is  also 

somewhat  smaller;  the  young  in  the  first  winter 

resemttle  the  female.    The  eider  is  rarely  seen 

soath  of  Kew  York  ;  east  ot  B<»ton  it  is  more 

sod  man  abundant  as  the  latitude  increases. 

Jhouaods  of  pairs  breed  and  pass  the  summer 

ia  Labrador,  where  they  are  called  sea  ducks, 

a  sanie  alto  given  to  oUier  species ;  they  there 

begin  to  make  their  nests  about  the  last  of  May, 

aimd  the  grass  and  low  bushes,  and  in  sheltered 

places aouHig  the  rocks;  many  nests  are  found 

aeartogether,  made  of  sea-weed,  moss,  and  twigs, 

e«d>  eontaiiung  from  6  to  7  ^gs,  about  8  inui- 

eilogg,of  a  pale  oUve-green  color;  the  eggs 

are  eoosdered  great  delicadee  by  the  fishermen. 

When  the  eggs  are  laid,  the  female  plucks  the 

ion  from  hw  breast,  and  places  it  under  and 

VDond  them,  and  when  incubation  commences 

the  Bale  leaves  her  to  take  care  of  her  eggs  and 

Ixn^;  when  ahe  quits  the  nest  in  search  of 

bod,  she  polls  the  down  over  the  eggs  to  keep 

th«k  warm ;  when  hatched,  the  leads  the  young 

to  the  water,  or  carries  them  thither  in  her  bil^ 

teadM  them  to  ^e  for  food,  and  protects  them 

^  their  worst  enemies,  the  black-backed 

8olk;  by  die  1st  of  Augist.old  and  yonna  are 

^Konof  sonthward.    In  many  places  the  birds 

mnat  aSowed  oowtly  to  hatch  thdr  eggs;  the 

"Jj^ire  robbed  by  man  of  both  down  and  eggs, 

vim  the  fgmale  leeks  another  male,  and  lays  a 

Mned  time  wiUi  the  usual  quanti^  of  down; 

^H>in  distarbed,  she  will  try  a  third  tim& 

^dawn  being  supplied  from  the  breast  of 

|«B<Ie.   The  nnneoeasary  destruction  of  the 

jP*^the  eggers  of  Labrador  has  nearly 

T*^*)*!  the  trade,  and  driven  them  ftar- 

~*yJi.  The  down  of  a  nest,  though  bulky 

^"V>  tofiH  a  hat,  when  cleared  of  grass  and 

>*<P  rwdr  weighs  more  than  an  ounce,  though 


aninstanoehas  been  related  in  which  {he  quantity 
obtained  the  first  time  from  a  single  nest  is  said 
to  have  weighed  ^  lb. ;  when  properly  cleaned, 
it  is  worth  from  12*.  to  14«.  per  lb.  for  the  £ne> 
lish  maricet  So  highly  is  it  prized  for  warmui 
and  ligbtneas,  that  in  Iceland  and  Korway  the 
districts  resorted  to  by  the  duck  are  r^farded  aa 
valuable  property,  and  are  strictly  preserved. 
The  Icelanders  take  pains  to  make  artificial  isl- 
ands by  cutting  off  projecting  points  from  the 
mainland,  such  spots  being  more  attractive  to 
the  birds  from  their  seclusion  than  the  mainland 
itself,  Eiders  fiy  rapidly,  steadily,  and  generally 
near  the  water,  rarely  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
shore ;  they  are  very  expert  diven^  descending 
several  fathoms,  and  remaining  long  under  water; 
the  food  consists  of  cmstacea,  moUusks,  and  the 
roeof  fishes ;  the  gizzard  is  Ivge  and  muscular; 
they  are  rarely  seen  inland,  umess  driven  in  by 
storms.  They  are  shy,  and  difScnlt  to  kill ;  the 
flesh  of  the  young  and  females  is  said  to  be  well 
flavored,  but  that  of  the  malM  ia  tough  and 
fishy,  and  rarely  eaten  except  by  hungry  fisher- 
men. The  common  dder  has  been  reared  in 
captivity,  becoming  as  gentie  and  tame  as  the  do- 
mestic duck,  with  which  it  readily  associates; 
fh>m  its  eminentiy  social  dispontion,  it  would 
doubtiess  b«  a  valuable  aoqnintion  in  a  domes- 
ticated state,  for  its  feathers  and  down,  for  its 
eggs,  and  even  for  its  flesh. — ^Tlie  king  eider  (S, 
tpMtabUi*.,  linn.)  is  a  handsomer  bird  than  tiie 
preceding,  and  like  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
nigher  latitudes  of  both  continents.  The  bill  of 
the  male  is  yellowish,  the  upper  mandible  having 
at  the  base  a  soft,  oomprrased,  orange-colored 
substance,  extending  upon  the  forehead;  thefrt>nt 
is  covered  with  short  black  feathers;  the  general 
shape  is  like  that  of  the  common  eider,  and  the 
ohsfacter  of  the  plumage  the  same.  The  iris  is 
bright  yellow,  feet  dull  orange  with  the  webs 
douy :  the  head  is  bluish  gray,  darkest  behind ; 
the  sides  of  the  head  pale  bluish  green ;  a  black 
qtot  below  the  eye,  and  2  lines  of  the  same 
color  on  the  throat;  fore  neck  oream-oolored ; 
the  aides  and  posterior  part,  with  a  patch  on  the 
wings,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  rump,  white; 
lower  plumage  blackish  brown ;  posterior  part 
of  l>aok,  scapulars,  larger  wing  coverts,  and  sec- 
ondaries brownish  bladi^  the  latter  with  a  green- 
ish gloss;  primaries  and  tul  blackish  brown; 
the  rize  is  about  that  of  the  other  species.  The 
female  is  quite  different,  having  the  head  grayish 
yellow,  with  small  brownish  black '  lines,  the 
scapulars  witii  brownish  red  margins,  the  gen- 
eral color  of  the  lower  parts  pale  yellowish 
brown,  and  the  quills  and  tail  deep  grayish 
brown ;  the  feathers  of  the  lower  neck,  breast 
udes,  and  lower  tail  coverts  with  a  centre  and 
mai^  of  brownish  black.  The  king  eider  is 
not  often  seen  in  the  United  States,  breeding 
fdrther  north  than  the  common  eider;  its  hab- 
its resemble  those  of  the  latter  roecies ;  its  home 
is  the  sea,  the  land  bdng  visited  only  in  the 
breeding  season ;  its  down  is  valuable ;  the  eggs 
are  about  2{  inches  long^  of  i  dull  greeiUui 
color. 
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E3LD0N  HILLS,  a  groop  of  hills  in  the  oo. 
of  Boxbnrgh,  Sootland,  consteting  of  3  conical 
peaks,  the  highest  of  which  has  an  elevation 
of  aboat  1,860  feet.  From  their  smnmits  a 
magnificent  vievof  the  romantic  border  soenerT' 
of  Scotland  may  be  obtained.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition among  the  peasants  of  the  neighboring 
country  that  these  hills  were  originally  one 
moontain,  which  was  Prided  into  8  separate 
Bommits  by  a  demon  under  the  wizard  luohael 
Scott 

£D£BEOE,  a  town  of  HanovAr,  capital  of 
the  principality  of  Gmbenhagen,  Sim.  K.  K.  W. 
fiwm  GK^ttingen,  on  the  lime;  pop.  8,600.  It 
has  mannfadtories  of  woollens  and  linens,  and 
several  tanneries  and  bleaoheriee.  Its  impor- 
tance has  declined  since  its  walls  were  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  1761,  bat  prior  to  that  it  was 
prominent  among  the  militaty  towns  of  tbe 
emigre.  It  early  emiwaced  the  reformation.  Its 
beer  was  so  celebrated  that  it  was  said  that  the 
affiurs  of  €lermany  were  settled  by  the  princes 
over  foaming  dranghts  of  it.  The  ohnrch  con- 
taining  the  maoaolenm  of  the  dnkes  of  Gmben- 
hagen, and  the  castle  of  Rothenkirehen  in  the 
Ticinitjr,  are  its  finest  edifices. 

EDfSIEDELN,  or  ErasixntBir,  a  village  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Schwyts,  on  the 
Bild ;  pop.  6,86a  It  is  sitaated  0  m.  K.  N.  E.  of 
the  town  of  Schwytz,  and  abont  8,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Adjoioiog  the  village  is 
a  famous  Benedictine  abbey  whence  it  derives 
its  name.  Thisabbey  was  ori(^nally  founded  in 
the  lOUt  oentntj,  bnt  has  Men  since  several 
times  rebuilt  Xhe  present  edifice,  which  dates 
from  1719,  is  in  the  modem  Italian  style,  and 
contains  a  mnsenm,  a  library  of  86,000  volnmes, 
and  a  marble  chapel  wherein  is  an  image  of  the 
Yir^  that  attracts  thither  multitudes  of  de- 
vout Roman  Catholics  from  many  parts  of  En- 
rope.  The  village  has  more  than  70  inns  and 
restaurants  tx  ueir  accommodation.  Zwingli 
was  once  parish  priest  of  this  place. 

EISENAOH,  a  principality  in  the  centre  of 
Germany,  formerly  ind^endent,  bnt  since  1741 
united  to  the  grand  daehy  of  Saxe-W«mar; 
area,  466  sq.  m. ;  p<^.  80,600.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  Pmsuan  Saxony,  E.  by  Saxe-€h>tha  and  Saze- 
Heiningen,  S.  by  Bavaria,  and  W.  by  Hesse-Oas- 
sel,  and  contains  7  cities,  8  boroudbs,  and  180 
villages.  It  is  traversed  irregularly  by  mountain 
ranges  covered  with  forests,  and  watered  by  the 
rivers  Werra,  Hdrsel,  Nease,  Ulster,  and  Fdde. 
Its  products  are  grain,  fiaz,  timber,  homed  cat- 
tle, abeep,  oc^per,  iron,  and  alum.  There  aro  also 
quarries  of  marue,  important  salt  springs,  and 
manu&ctnres  especiallv  in  the  town  of  Eisenach 
and  the  village  of  Rnhla. — EnsirAaH,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  above  principalitv,  is  situated  on  the 
border  of  the  Thuiingian  rarest,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  HOrsel  with  the  Neese,  713  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  46  m.  W.  of  Weimar,  and  is 
the  chief  station  of  the  Thnringiaa-Saxon  rail- 
way ;  pop.  9,980.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  haa 
broad  streets  generally  paved  with  basalt,  and 
several   remarkable   pnblio  buildings,  among 


which  is  tbe  castle,  fbrmetly  th«  reeldenee  a 
the  princes  of  Eisenach.  Its  ntannfaetawsM 
d^y  woollen  and  cotton  fiibrioe^  and  pifi 
heads  of  soap  stone.  In  its  environs  en  a  kt^ 
height  is  the  ancient  oastis  of  WartlHirg;  oad 
tiie  residence  of  the  landgraves  of  Thoriogii 
celebrated  as  the  place  wliere  the  Minnesioger 
contended  for  the  pahn  of  poetry,  and  aa  tb 
asylum  where  Luther  composed  his  tranriatia 
of  the  Bible.  It  was  in  the  streets  of  ESseiud 
that  Luther,  when  17  years  of  age,  and  a  poo 
stndent,  sang  before  t£e  bouses  of  tlie  ridi  fa 

Sun  his  bread.  The  conferences  of  the  Geraui 
vangelickl  church  have  been  held  in  ISsenad 
rineo  1862,  and  the  12th  conference  of  the  2«S 
wrein  was  held  there  in  1886. 

EISLEBEN,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxooj,  H 
m.  N.  W.  from  Merseburg ;  pop.  10,800.  Iti! 
noted  as  the  place  where  Martin  Luther  wis 
bom  uod  died.  The  hooae  in  which  he  v^ 
bom  no  longer  remains,  having  heexi  burned  a 
1689,  bnt  that  in  which  he  died  is  stiO  preserr- 
ed,  and  has  recently  been  converted  into  a  Mhoo! 
for  poor  children.  In  an  upper  story  crfthe  haatt 
severed  relics  of  Lutiier  are  kept,  among  wbidi 
is  the  album  of  his  friend  the  pointer  OnDKh, 
who  made  the  designs  for  his  works.  In  tie 
church  of  8t  Andrew,  the  pulpit  from  whiA 
Luther  preached  bnt  a  few  days  before  his  death 
is  still  preserved  There  are  copper  minea  in 
the  vidnity  of  the  town. 

EISTEDDFOD,  the  nsme  of  an  assemUyef 
the  bards  and  minstrels  of  Wales,  in  the  ton 
of  Oaerwys  in  Flintshire,  for  the  purpose  rf 
musical  and  poetical  contests.  After  long  dis- 
use, they  are  now  held  at  regular  jntwraia. 

EJECTMENT  (Lat  ^Mtioilrma;  Fr.  ^ 
m«nt  dafirmt),  an  aotion  for  the  reooveiy  of  tbe 
possessiMi  of  lands,  but  now  used  both  in  Eng- 
land and  f^e  Uidted  States  for  the  trial  of  tid& 
Hie  pecnliarUy  of  tbis  aotion  has  been  rtferrM 
to  in  the  articfe  Disseisin.  As  it  retains  mre^ 
any  thing  of  its  <Miglnal  fi>rm  and  ^se^  the  ho- 
tory  of  uie  aetimi  is  matter  ratho-  of  cwio* 
learning  than  of  practical  importance.  Yet » 
is  wdl  worthy  of  study  as  perhaps  the  hio*'*' 
markable  precedent  of  the  -adaptation  of  fora 
to  new  ezlflenoies  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Eb£^ 
law.  A  Ineid  ezp^tion  of  the  <»4cin  aud  gw- 
nal  modification  of  the  action  will  be  *>««  " 
Blaokstone's  "  Commentaries,"  voL  iiL  p^  1»* 

^-  Vi^ 

EKA-TEBINBURG,  IxK^raammm,  or  i  »■ 
KATaKiNBOOBO,  literdly  Catharine's  t»^^ 
capital  rf  thd  Russian  mining  district  of  w 
UnO,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  "it"***",^ 
60  m.  from  the  European  firontier,  on  the  h^ 
side  of  the  Ural  mountains;  lat.  66°  60  W  Jii 
long.  60''84'44"E. ;  pop.  in  1861, 16,688.  B* 
terinburg  is  built  on  each  ride  of  the  rif*  ifi« 
On  the  8.  E.  side  is  an  extMsive  plain,  npw 
which  are  the  govemmMt  buildings  conpf*^ 
with  the  worWng  of  the  precious  n"**^*: 
gems,  as  also  a  pnblio  sq[aare  or  "n"***  frjl 
On  the  opposite  side  are  spacious  «*»«'*^S,,. 
ganthoasee(tf  thei 
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Uft,  Some  «^tfa«a9  are  vpoa  the  Baounitittf 
hillj,  and  those  upon  the  north  side  of  the  town 
oreriook  B  beaatifal  lake,  which  extends  several 
miles  in  a  westerly  direction  until  hid  in  the  Iset- 
ikoi  woods.    From  the  lake  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  towen,  spires,  and  domes  of  the  8  churches, 
the  monastery  and  the  convent  seen  above  the 
nninennis  other  public  and  private  buil^ngs; 
vhik  overtopping  and  behind  all  is  a  rooky 
momt  clothed  with  dark  green  foliage,  upon  the 
HDnmit  of  which  is  the  observatory  used  for 
magaetio  and  other  scientific  observations.  The 
unBeroas  costly  edifices  are  mostly  built  of 
kick  od  oovened  with  cement.    Some  private 
hooM  tre  described  as  well  built  and  beaati- 
follfdaooiated,  and  furnished  with  much  lux- 
oiy  tad  Mimfort.    The  town  owes  its  impor- 
tum  to  die  numerous  rich  mines  in  its  vicinity. 
The  mineral  productions  are  gold,  copper,  iron, 
pUtinani,  ana  precious  stones.    The  iron  mines 
ne«r  here  are  of  vast  extent  and  importance 
and  some  <^  their  products,  in  the  form  of 
diaet  iron,  find  thair  way  even  to  the  United 
Statei;  Platinum  is  focmd  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  this  is  the  most  important  region  on 
tbe  globe  for  the  production  of  this  metaL 
AinoDg  the  preoioos  stones  worked  at  the  great 
lapiduy  establishments  cS  Ekaterinburg  are 
noted  ptrticolarly  the  jaspers,  malachit^  to- 
pu,  emeralds,  beryls,  chrysoberyla,  aquamarine, 
toormihius  of  different  colors,  amethysts,  &c., 
•ome  d  which  are  Ironght  great  distances  from 
tuton  Siberia.    The  jaspers,  malachites,  and 
porphjries  alao,  are  made  into  tables  of  great 
nugnSoeoce  and  immense  value,  some  inlaid 
with  8tooe«  of  dififerent  colors  in  imitation  of 
bird^  flowers,  and  foliage.   The  jasper  vases  or- 
Bsmaited  with  delicate  carvings  of  foliage  are 
^Hcribed  as  olgects  of  great  beauty,  executed 
with  extraordinary  skill  and  taste  by  workmen 
whote  wages  are  Bomewhat  less  than  a  doUar 

er  BMBth,  with  a  pooda  (72  lbs.)  of  rye  flour. 
eat  they  are  supposed  never  to  eat.  -  At  the 
great  establishment  called  the  GranUnoi  Fab- 
ric, wiiich  briongs  to  the  Russian  government, 
tbii  work  is  extCToively  prosecuted,  and  the 
eolimni,  pedestals,  tables,  vases,  and  numer- 
001  nnailer  articles,  ve  said  to  bo  unrivalled 
m  workmaiwhip,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
tttMti  All  the  precions  stones  found  in  Bibe- 
riAsrethe  property  of  the  czar,  and  the  most 
nliiUeof  thMearesentto  the  imperial  palace 
tt  St.  Petersboig.  -  The  govwnment  also  owns 
wbitei  msaworka  in  tms  region,  in  which  are 
"""■^nuted  heavy  gaaa  and  other  munitions  of 
wr.   The  diief  of  the  Ural,  or  principal  officer 
01  th«  mining  direction,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
°*Mnt,  is  a  trmeral  of  artillery ;  and  another 
S**"!  of  artulery  is  q^inted  by  the  minister 
■fiw  to  reside  at  Ek^erinbnrg,  with  espeeial 
^■qptoimpect  and  sapervise  the  constmotion 
vAtte  gona  mode  in  the  mining  disbricts  of 
^  OnL  At  Katerinborg  are  machine  lAops 
••WkextaU  belonging  to  the  government,  m 
*!*•*•  machinery  is  made  for  the  mint  and 
"*'*'P'>l&work^  the  iron  employed  being  of 


the  h^^y  prized  qnalities  so  weu  known  on 
this  side  of^  the  Atlantic,  as  obtwned  fh>m  the 
Ural  mines  and  furnaces.  Machine  works  have 
also  been  established  at  Ekaterinburg  withm  a 
few  years  past  by  private  individuals ;  also  an 
extensive  manufactory  of  stearine.  (See  Atkin- 
son's "  Siberia,"  London,  1858.) 

EKATERINOSLAV,  iKKATXHnrosLAv,  or 
YsKATKBraoBLAV,  a  goverimient  of  European 
Bussia,  between  lat.  47°  and  49°  20'  N.,  and 
long.  88°  80'  and  89°  40'  E.,  bounded  K  by 
the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  S.  by  the 
sea  of  Azof  and  Taarida,  W.  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Oherson,  and  N.  by  those  of  Pidtowa 
and  Kharkov,  and  comprising  al^  the  district 
of  Taganrog  and  the  territory  oAhe  Azoviaa 
Cossacks,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks; 
area,  26,623  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 902,869.  The 
Dnieper  intersects  and  divides  it  into  2  unequal 
portions.  The  lar^r  of  these  divisions,  situated 
£.  of  that  river,  is  mostly  an  open  steppe,  des- 
titute of  timber,  and  adapted  only  to  pasturage ; 
but  th^  smaller,  or  W.  section,  is  fertile  and 
nndulating.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthfiiL 
The  principal  vegetable  prodnctions  are  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  and  frnit.  The  chief 
wealtii  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  consists  of 
horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  The 
rivers  abound  in  fish.  The  most  valuable  min- 
erals are  granite,  limestone,  chalk,  and  salt. 
There  is  little  mannfiEictnring  industry,  but  a 
great  many  distilleries,  where  large  quantities 
of  brandy  are  made.  The  population  consists 
chiefly  of  Russians  and  Cosaicks,  but  Servians, 
Wallachians,  Greeks,  Tartars,  Turks,  Persian^ 
and  German  colonists  are  also  found.  The 
houses  of  the  poorer  classes  are  generally  oon- 
stracted  of  clay  and  thatched  with  ruahes.  The 
government  is  divided  into  7  circles. — ^Ekatb- 
siNoei.A.v,  the  coital  of  the  government,  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper;  pop.  about 
18,000.  This  town  was  founded  in  1784.  The 
streets  are  broad  and  regular.  The  principal 
edifices  are  the  churches,  gymnasium,  ecclesiaa- 
tical  seminary,  hospitals,  law  courts,  public  of- 
fices, barracks,  and  bazaars.  There  ore  manufac- 
tories of  cloth  and  silk  stockings,  and  a  large 
annual  wo<d  fair.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop. 

EERON,  the  most  northern  and  important 
of  the  6  royal  Philistine  cities,  assigned  in  the 
distribution  of  territory  to  Judah.  The  ark 
was  taken  to  Ekron  after  its  capture  by  the 
Philistines.  Beelzebub  was  called  the  god  of 
Ekron,  and  was  here  worshipped,  and  the 
prophets  made  this  city  the  burden  of  some  of 
their  most  violent  dennnoiations.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  Dr.  Robinson  that  the  modem  Moslem 
village  of  Akir,  6  m.  8.  of  Romleh,  occupies  tiie 
site  of  the  ancient  Ekron. 

EL,  or  Al,  the  Arabic  definite  article,  often 
making  one  word  with  the  nonn  which  follows 
it ;  thus,  Alkoran,  the  Koran.  Its  other  fonns 
are  il,  u2,  and  ol.  Many  words  in  English  and 
other  European  languages  beginning  with  el  or 
ai  are  firom  the  Arwio,  aa  almanac,  akoAol 
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IX  DOBADO.  Orellana,  the  lientenant  of 
Pizarro,  being  sent  on  an  expedition  from  the 
sources  of  the  Amazon  to  its  month,  pretended 
to  have  disoovered  in  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent, between  this  river  and  the  Orinoco,  a 
comitry  surpassing  even  Pern  in  the  abundance 
of  its  precious  minerals  and  metals.  To  this  he 
gave  the  name  of  EI  Dorado,  the  golden  region, 
end  to  its  capital  the  name  of  ManOa.  For  a 
long  time  afterward  this  fabulous  region  grew 
more  and  more  famous  from  the  exaggerated 
accounts  that  were  published,  and  from  the  ex- 
plorations that  were  undertaken  in  search  of 
It,  and  it  was  not  ufttil  the  commencement  of 
the  last  centory  that  its  existence  was  generally 
discredited.  Even  as  late  as  1780  a  large  party 
of  Spaniards  were  lost  in  one  of  these  expedi- 
tions. The  word,  except  as  now  applied  from 
the  love  of  hyperbole  to  several  villages  in  the 
western  states,  and  to  a  county  in  California, 
is  only  used  poetically  to  express  a  region  over- 
flowing with  riches. 

EL  DOBADO,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  California, 
bounded  K  by  Utah,  and  K.  by  American  river, 
by  the  S.  fork  of  which,  and  by  Carson's  and 
Walker's  rivers,  it  is  also  drained ;  area,  2,0S0 
aq.'m. :  pop.  in  1866  estimated  at  55,980.  It  is 
crossed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada.  In  1866  it  pro- 
duced 17,280  bushels  of  wheat,  27,600  of  bar- 
ley, 26,400  of  oats,  300  of  potatoes,  and  1,628 
tons  of  hay.  Kot  more  than  6,000  acres  were 
under  cultivation,  over  i  of  the  county  consist- 
ing of  mineral  land,  which  is  among  the  most 
vuuable  in  the  state,  and  on  which,  beside  gold, 
are  found  rich  copper  ore  and  excellent  marble. 
In  1866  there  were  17  quartz  mills  in  operation, 
44  saw  mills,  1  grist  mill,  10  brick  kilns,  8  tan- 
neries, and  6  breweries.    Capital,  Placerville. 

EL  PASO,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded  N. 
by  New  Mexico,  and  W.  by  the  Bio  Grande : 
area,  10,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  8,078,  all  of 
whom  were  returned  as  tree  whites.  The  sur- 
face is  mounttunous,  and  about  ^  is  covered  with 
timber.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  rich  and 
suitable  for  wheat  and  Indian  corn.  Coal  is 
found  in  abundance.  Value  of  real  estate  in 
1867,  $103,140.  Formed  from  Bexar  co.  in 
1860.    Capital,  El  Paso. 

EL  PASO,  or  El  Pa"bo  dm,  Nobte,  a  line  of 
settlements  in  the  N.  E.  comer  of  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  opposite  the  town  of  Franklin  in  Texas. 
They  are  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  extending  9 
or  10  m.  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande, 
which  is  here  from  800  to  600  feet  wide.  The 
soil  of  the  valley  is  remarkably  ridi,  and  suit- 
able for  oats,  wheat,  and  maize ;  the  grape  also 
grows  here  in  great  perfection.  The  wiief  man- 
ufactures  of  the  place  are  a  species  of  weak  wine 
and  brandy,  called  by  American  traders  "  Pass 
wine"  and  "Pass  whiskey."  The  inhabitants 
of  these  settlements  are  usually  of  mixed  races, 
few  of  them  being  free  from  a  tinge  of  Indian 
blood.  They  are  not  withbut  wealth,  but  never 
use  the  means  at  their  command  to  supply 
themselves  with  articles  of  comfort  or  luxury 
which  in  most  civilized  conmiunities  are  deem- 


ed ind!q)en8able.  Glazed  windows,  for  exam- 
pie,  are  unknown;  knives  and  forks  are  not 
used  ;  and  even  the  houses  of  the  rich  contais 
neither  chairs  nor  tables.  Their  dwellings  are 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  with  earthen  floors, 
and  are  usually  but  one  story  high.  The  parisli 
church,  the  plaza,  and  the  more  pretentioos  of 
the  private  residences,  are  situated  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  valley,  just  below  a  gorge  or 
pass  in  the  mountains.  This  portion  of  tb« 
settlement  is  probably  best  entiued  to  be  called 
the  town  of  El  Paso.  It  is  about  860  m.  S.  by 
W.  from  Santa  F6,  600  m.  in  a  direct  line  £. 
from  the  Pacific,  and  1,800  m.  from  Washing- 
ton; lat.  81°  42'  K,  long.  106"  40'  W.;  pop. 
about  6,000.  It  is  the  principal  thorongh&re 
between  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  and  the  Mex- 
ican states  further  south,  and  is  an  important 
station  on  the  southern  overland  route  to  Cali- 
fornia. Its  name,  signifying  "  the  pass,"  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  passage  of  the  Bio  Grande 
through  the  mountains. 

ELAGABALUS,  Yabtcb  Ayitub  Bassxastds, 
a  Boman  emperor,  son  of  the  senator  Varins 
Marcellus  and  Julia  Scsmias,  and  cousin  of  Ca- 
racalla,  bom  at  Emesa,  in  Syria,  abont  A.  D. 
205,  died  in  Borne  in  222.  He  has  been  called 
the  Sardanapalus  of  Borne.  While  yet  a  b<>y 
he  was  made  priest  of  Elagabalns,  the  Phceni- 
cian  sun  god,  in  his  native  city ;  and  the  Botnan 
soldiers  who  used  to  resort  to  the  magnificent 
ceremonies  of  the  temple  there,  beholding  the 
elegant  dress  and  figure  of  the  young  pontifl^ 
thought  they  recognized  in  him  Uie  features  of 
Caraicalla.  His  artful  grandmother  was  willing 
to  advance  his  fortune  at  the  expense  of  her 
daughter's  reputation,  and  spread  a  report  that 
he  was  the  offspring  of  an  intrigue  between  her 
and  the  murdered  emperor.  The  army,  disgust- 
ed with  the  parsimony  and  rigid  discipline,  of 
Macrinns,  was  disposed  to  admit  his  pretenalcnis. 
Elagabalus,  as  he  was  called  from  his  sacred  pro- 
fession, 'took  the  name  of  Antoninus,  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  by  the  troops  of  Emesa, 
and  declared  emperor  under  the  name  of  Ifar- 
ens  Aurelius  Antoninus  (218).  Macrinns  sent 
detachments  of  his  army  from  Antioch  to  crush 
the  rebellion,  but  the  legions  murdered  their 
commanders  and  joined  the  enemy.  At  length 
he  himself  marched  forth  to  meet  the  preten^r, 
and  his  prsetorian  guards  broke  the  rebel  ranks. 
But  Elagabalns,  for  the  only  time  in  his  life  reck- 
lessly heroic,  charging  at  the  head  of  his  best 
troops,  renewed  the  battle  with  such  vigor  that 
Macrinns  fled,  and  the  prGstorians  surrendered. 
Macrinus  was  soon  after  captured  and  put  to 
death,  and  the  Boman  senato  recognized  the  vic- 
torious boy  as  emperor.  He  began  his  mazvh 
from  Syria  to  Italy,  spent  a  winter  at  Nicomedia, 
and  in  the  next  summer  made  his  entry  into  the 
capital  in  all  the  state  of  an  oriental  monarch. 
.  He  quickly  displayed  not  less  the  derootio  humor 
of  a  passionate  old  man  than  the  fantastic  ca- 
prices of  a  spoiled  child.  His  elevation  he 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  power  of  the  sun,  which 
he  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  black  conical 
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tAaae,  and  the  senaton  of  Borne  were  obliged 
to  see  tbeir  hills  covered  with  altars  and  their 
streets  filled  with  processions  in  honor  of  the 
pid  of  Emesa.  Mount  Palatine  became  the  seat 
of  sm^oifioent  temple,  where  lasoivions  dances 
were  performed  by  Syrian  damsels.  The  Qni- 
rinal  was  occupied  by  a  senate  of  women,  who 
^Tely  discussed  matters  of  toilet  and  ceremo- 
oitL  In  a  mystical  fancy  abont  the  snn  and 
moon,  he  married  the  Carthaginian  pri^tess  of 
the  moon,  which  was  ador^  in  Africa  under 
thenameof  Astarte.  He  abandoned  himself  to 
the  vildeet  pleasures,  but  neither  a  rapid  snc- 
oesaui  of  ti  ves,  nor  a  long  train  of  concubines, 
nor  die  irt  of  his  cooks,  conid  sati^  his  pas- 
nons,or  save  him  from  satiety.  Wearied  at 
leogtli  with  playing  the  part  of  a  man,  he  de- 
dwM  pnblicly  that  he  was  a  woman,  wished  to 
be  dreaed  like  the  empress,  chose  a  hnsband, 
«ad  worked  npon  lace.  His  cruelties  were  as 
great  sad  as  fantastic  as  his  follies.  Having 
It  one  time  invited  the  patricians  of  Rome  to 
t  dinner,  in  the  midst  of  the  repast  he  opened 
the  doors  and  let  in  npon  them  severtd  fhrious 
tigers  and  bears.  The  patience  of  the  populace 
and  soldiers  being  exhausted  by  his  vices  and 
tyranny,  a  sedition  was  abont  to  break  out, 
Then  ^acabalas  was  induced  to  adopt  as  his 
colleague  his  cousin  Alexander  Severus.  Al- 
exander cherished  the  rigid  manners  and  prim- 
itite  usages  of  Rome,  and  quickly  became  the 
fcTorite  of  the  army.  When  Elagabalus  sought 
to  -withdraw  from  him  the  power  which  he  had 
granted,  or  eren  to  compass  his  death,  the  prro- 
torians  broke  out  in  mutiny  and  killed  the  em- 
peror and  his  mother,  and  threw  their  bodies 
mto  the  Tiber. 

SLAKD,  a  name  applied  by  the  oolonista  of 

the  cape  or  Good  Hope  to  the  impoofo  (]ko$ela- 

phi  orau,  H.  Smith),  an  antelopean  ruminant, 

resembling  the  bovine  group  in  stature,  shape, 

dewi^,  and  high  shoulders.    The  general  color 

shore  is  a  grayish  yellow,  with  rusty  and  pur- 

plisli  diades  shining  through  it ;  the  lower  parts 

weam  yellow;   the  forehead  with  long,  stiff, 

jellowish  brown  hairs;  face  brownish  red,  chin 

'bite, eyes  chestnut;  a  slight  brownish  yellow 

mane,  along  the  back  becoming  reddish  brown: 

■Mule  black;  hoofs  browmsh  black,  edged 

l^ore  with  brownish  red  hair ;  the  tail  is 

wwnish  red,  with  a  tuft  of  yellowish  brown ; 

the  maae  of  the  dewlap  is  yellowish  brown, 

pencilled  with  brownish  red.    This  is  the  color 

w  the  male,  which  has  a  small  head,  a  neck 

'gWM  above,  but  bulky  toward  tjie  chest ; 

™  hody  b  thick  and  heavy ;  the  limbs  elegant 

»9 Sender;  the  eyes  are  fhll  and  soft,  and  the 

•^»!ion  of  the  fjace  is  gentle  and  ovine :  the 

^wu  dope  slighdy  back  from  the  crown,  being 

!*?  tlack  at  flje  base,  with  3  spiral  turns  hav- 

JJ^ttobtTise  ridge,  and  the  upper  f  strMght, 

JJ^*"*  to  a  point;  the  ears  are  long,  nar- 

^..nd pointed,  hairy  on  both  sides;   the 

?*r  »  nther  thin,  except  on  the  neck,  mane, 

?*^,  tti  tnft  of  taU.    The  length  from  nose 

»  M«  of  t«a  ia  about  10^  feet,  the  head  betog 
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17  inches ;  the  horns  are  nearly  8  feet  long ;  the 
height  at  the  shoulder  is  5}  feet,  and  at  the 
crupper  2  inches  less ;  the  length  of  the  tul  2^ 
fee^  and  of  the  dewlap  at  its  base  20  inches. 
The  female  is  of  a  pale  sienna  yellow,  deadened 
with  pale  brown  above;  below  dirty  white, 
with  a  cream-yeUow  tinge;  the  figure  is  more 
delicate  and  elegant  than  that  of  uie  male,  the 
limbs  are  more  Mender,  the  mane  is  shorter,  the 
dewlap  narrower,  the  tail  less  tufted ;  and  the 
horns  are  straight,  slender,  somewhat  spiral  at 
the  base,  with  a  rudimentaiy  ridge  on  the  spire. 
The  young  are  of  a  tint  between  reddish  orange 
and  yellowish  brown.  This  is  probably  the 
largest  of  the  antelopes,  equalling  the  horse  in 
height,  and  weighing  from  7  to  10  cwt.  It 
ranges  the  borders  of  the  great  Kalahari  desert 
in  herds  varying  from  10  to  100;  rare  at  pres- 
ent within  the  limits  of  Gape  Colony,  it  was 
found  in  abundance  in  the  wooded  districts 
of  the  interior  by  R.  G^ordon  Gumming.  The 
flesh  is  most  ezcellenL  and  is  greatly  esteem- 
ed. When  young  and  not  over-fed  the.  eland 
is  not  easily  overtaken  by  the  cape  horses; 
but  in  good  pastures  it  grows  so  fat  that 
it  is  easily  run  down;  it  is  said  that  when 
pursued  it  invariably,  if  it  can  do  so,  runs 
against  the  wind,  which  nves  it  an  advantage 
in  outrunning  a  horse.  The  hide  is  very  toneh, 
and  much  prized  for  shoes  and  traces.  Like 
other  antelopes,  it  seems  to  be  independent  of 
water,  frequenting  the  most  desert  localities  far 
from  streams  and  rivers;  except 'in  the  breed- 
ing season  and  when  pursued,  the  males  gea- 
erally  keep  in  groups  apart  from  the  females. 
Another  species  of  the  genus  hotelaphv*  is  the 
3.  eanna  (H.  Smith),  called  bastard  eland  by  the 
colonists  to  distinguish  it  from  the  preceding 
species ;  it  is  smaller  than  the  eland,  of  a  dark 
brownish  gray  color,  with  a  white  space  be- 
tween the  fore  legs.  The  name  of  eland,  or 
elk,  is  improperly  applied  to  this  as  well  as  to 
several  ouier  deer  and  antelopes,  by  the  Dutch 
colonists  of  Africa  and  the  Indian  archipelago, 
and  apparently  indiscriminately  to  any  hollow- 
homed  ruminant  of  large  size ;  the  animal  called 
eland  by  recent  travellers  and  hunters  in  south 
Africa  is  in  most  cases  the  first  described  species, 
and  probably  sometimes  the  second,  as  both  are 
found  in  the  same  districts,  though  the  herds 
do  not  intermingle.  These  animals  ore  gentle 
and  readily  domesticated ;  but  though  strong, 
the  shoulders  do  not  possess  that  solidity  whim 
renders  common  domesticated  cattle  so  valu- 
able to  the  a^culturist.  The  late  earl  of  Derby 
in  1842  received  at  his  extensive  menagerie  at 
EnowsleyHallS  males  and  a  female  eland,  the 
first  brought  alive  to  Europe ;  the  female  pro- 
duced several  ealves,  but  the  whole  stock  died 
fh}m  improper  pasturage  except  one  female  born, 
in  1846.  In  1851  a  fresh  supply  was  received 
fW>m  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  bequeath- 
ed the  same  year  to  the  zoological  society.  This 
herd,  2  males  and  8  females,  rapidly  increased, 
and  several  were  distributed  by  sale  to  different 
parts  of  England,  whose  tmomtivated  lands  ro- 
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aeinl>le  the  psric-lik«  ocnmtry  of  ihe  Afrioaii 
home  of  the  animaL  Lord  Hill,  of  Hawkstone, 
Shiopahire,  firat  attempted  thmr  natoralizatioo 
in  his  extendve  park,  and  on  Jan.  7,  18fi9. 
killed  the  first  eland  for  the  table  which  had 
been  bred  in  England ;  the  animal,  6  years  old, 
weired  trben  he  fell  1,176  Ibe.,  "  hnge  as  a 
■hort-hom,  bat  with  hone  not  half  the  uze." 
Olioioe  parts  of  the  animal  were  served  at  the 
tables  of  Qaeen  Victoria  and  the  French  em- 
peror, and  before  Prof.  Owen  and  members  of 
the  zoologioal  society  ■  it  was  foand  to  resemble 
bee^  with  a  venison  flavor,  with  a  fineness  of 
fibre  and  a  delicacy  of  &t  placing  it  high  on  the 
Hst  of  durfee  and  nntritioas  articles  of  food. 
It  seems  probable  that  this  animal  will  be  ex- 
tensively raised  in  En^and,  and  add  an  impor- 
tant item  to  the  natioml  bill  of  fare.  Itiimooh 
to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  place  in  the 
United  States  where  similar  experiments  in  in- 
troducing new  animals  may  be  prosecnted  on  a 
large  seue. 

ELASTIC  CURVE,  the  curve  assumed  by  a 
straight  epcing  of  uniform  thickness  when  the 
ends  are  brought  forcibly  together.  It  embraoee 
a  variety  of  appearances,  simple  waves,  over- 
lapping waves,  a  figure  of  eight,  retrograde  loops 
or  xinks,  ordinary  loops,  and  the  circle.  The 
fundamental  law  or  equation  of  the  curve  is 
that  the  curvature  of  each  point  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  its  distance  from  a  certain  straight 
line  on  which  the  curvature  is  sero;  so  uot 
when  the  curve  crosses  this  line  it  reverses  Uie 
direction  of  its  curvature. 

ELASTICITY  (Gr.  eXauw.,  to  drive,  to  draw). 
When  by  the  application  of  an  external  force  the 
particles  of  a  body  are  disturbed  from  the  state 
of  eqnililnium  in  which  they  were  held,  and  a 
diange  of  form  is  thereby  induced  in  the  body, 
the  tendency  of  the  particles  to  rM;ain  their  for- 
mer state  and  restore  the  original  form  is  termed 
dasticity.  The  farce  is  more  nearly  perfect  ac- 
cording as  the  time  required  to  regain  the  prim- 
itive form,  after  the  cessation  of  the  disturbing 
force,  approaches  that  eipended  in  producing  the 
change.  The  air  and  gases  exhibit  the  property 
more  perfectly  than  any  other  substances ;  but  no 
bodies  are  altogetiier  deficient  in  it.  A  ball  of 
gjass,  ivory,  steel,  or  other  hard  material,  let  fall 
upon  a  smooth  hard  surface,  rebounds  from  the 
tendency  of  the  particles  to  return  to  the  posi- 
tion among  themselves  from  which  they  have 
been  forced  by  the  blow.  If  the  hard  surface  be 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  some  viscid  sub- 
stance, or  of  oil,  the  impression  left  upon  this  in- 
dicates a  flattening  of  the  ball,  and  this  is  found 
to  be  greater  according  to  the  height  of  the  faU. 
Fluids  formerly  thought  to  be  incompressible, 
and  consequently  inelastic,  have  been  proved  by 
the  experiments  of  Oersted  to  be  compressible  in 
proportion  to  the  force  exerted,  and  when  re- 
lieved of  pressure  they  returned  immediately  to 
^eir  former  bulk ;  hence  they  may  be  r^^rded 
as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  perfect  elasticity, 
tbough  only  to  a  very  slight  extent.  The  elas- 
ticity of  tbe  soft  metal  lead  is  shown  by  the  ten- 


denogr  of  A  kHig  wire  made  of  it,  wk«D  mmU 
at  one  end  and  twisted,  to  nncoditeelfanaretan 
to  its  former  position.  A  thread  of  day,  miit 
by  forcing  the  soft  substance  through  a  ntill ' 
hole,  manifests  the  same  property.  In  thm 
and  many  other  instances  uie  force  exerted  te  ^ 
the  particles  to  regain  their  former  position  a  ' 
equilibrium  carries  them  back  to  this  point,  ai 
the  force  not  l>eing  expended  the  motion  is  cot. 
tinned  in  the  same  direction  till  the  reastiaei 
becomes  too  greatj  and  iixxa  the  particles  m 
drawn  alternately  m  one  and  the  other  dino-  ; 
tion  with  constantly  diminishing  force.  pnidi> 
cing  a  series  of  vibrations ;  thus  musiosl  Mmdi  ' 
are  produced,  the  pitch  depending  upon  tl» 
^eater  or  less  rapidity  of  tne  vibrationa.  Q^  ' 
uie  api^ication  of  too  great  force,  or  hjtii 
great  striun,  the  particles  of  a  solid  body  su^ 
be  displaced  and  nnd  their  eqmlibrimn  in  s  ler 
arrangement.  This  may  occur  with  a  yvSik  ' 
separation  of  the  partides,  as  in  a  breAki!i( 
i^art  of  the  lx>dy ;  or  it  may  be  made  appiien 
by  the  manifest  indisposition  of  the  bodj  t»  ' 
change  from  its  new  state.  A  wire  or  metal-  ' 
lie  bar  thus  bent  beyond  its  limit  of  elastici^ 
is  said  to  have  "  taken  a  set"  The  amonota 
dastioity  in  bodies,  or  the  force  they  will  nH 
without  permanent  alteration  of  stmctore,  m^ 
be  expressed  by  the  number  of  pounds  vei^l 
to  the  square  inch  they  will  bear  witbont  beug 
crushed,  or,  as  proposM  by  Dr.  Thomas  Tomf, 
"  by  the  weight  of  a  certain  column  of  the  tuat 
substance,  which  may  be  denominated  the  m- 
dultu  of  its  elasticity,  and  of  which  the  wei^t 
is  such  that  any  addition  to  it  would  increswit 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  weight  added 
would  shorten  by  its  pressure  a  portion  of  tie 
substance  of  equal  diameter.  .  .  .  The  hMgIt 
of  the'modulns  is  the  same  for  tbe  same  eaV 
stance,  whatever  its  breadth  and  tbicknesa  mq 
be ;  for  atmospheric  air  it  is  about  6  milea,  aid 
for  steel  nearly  1,600."  This  modulus  or  co- 
efficient of  elasticity  has  been  determined  by 
experiment  for  a  considerable  number  of  snb- 
stimces.  It  is  an  important  element  in  tbe 
physical  properties  of  bodies,  and  must  be  dnly 
considered  in  investigating  the  strength  of  ma- 
terials, the  sciences  ofnydrodynamics,  pnemmt- 
ica.  &c. 

ELATERIDK  (Gr.  f  Xovmi,  to  driveX  a  drastic 
purgative  medicine,  prepared  fh>m  the  juice  <h 
the  momordiea  elaterium,  or  the  wild  or  squirt- 
ing cucumber.  Hippocrates  applied  the  Juae 
generally  to  any  active  purge.  It  is  uncertun 
whether  the  name  was  given  to  the  plant  frM» 
the  curious  property  belonging  to  the  fhiit  M 
sep^atin^  when  ripe  from  the  vine  and  dia- 
charging  its  Juice  and  seeds  through  an  open- 
ing a  the  base,  where  it  was  attached  to  tbe  foot- 
stdk,  or  frcan  the  action  of  the  medicine  pre- ' 
pared  from  it  upon  the  Iwwels,  This  medicine 
IS  a  very  light,  pulverulent,  and  pale  yellowai 
green  sediment  deposited  from  the  juice.  The 
quantity  is  very  small,  only  6  grains  being  ob- 
tained by  Clutterbuck  from  4<r  cucumbers.  A 
doae  of  i  of  a  griun  «f  the  genuine  article, 
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bav«TCr,pDr]gMTxdent]7;  larger  qnanlitiesex- 
dt6  luiuw  and  Tom^ng.  In  dropsy  it  is  high- 
ly leeNuieBded  from  its  tendency  to  produce 
miva  liqnid  diaduuvea.  The  punt  ia  largely 
emiTtted  in  the  sontn  of  Europe  and  in  some 
Mrta  of  lagjisad.  The  stem  has  been  seen  4 
mcfaet  vide,  with  a  thicknesBof  cmly  half  an  inch. 
Whca  the  frmt  separates  from  the  stem,  the 
joM  is  iiid  to  be  tikrown  aometimee  a  distance 
oflOjvdc  Oneincnrasomeridcofiniory  to 
the  cjcs  in  walking  among  the  Tinea  at  tne  Be»> 
m  «f  natnr^  of  the  fruit.  The  ^nioe  thna 
DStanBf  ezpwed  ia  inferior  in  qnality  to  ibat 
tftemrd  ezpreaaed  fivm  the  fruit.  From  a 
hoM  vt^ung  about  40  lbs.,  and  worth  fix>m 
U  ta  Ifit  ateiimg,  about  ban  an  ounce  of  the 
BMditiaeis  oUuiled;  but  if  the  expression  is 
eatmdtoofiur,  the  product  is  of  inferior  qual- 
i^.-See  artiole  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  in  "  Phar- 
wcwtiflil  Journal  and  Transactions,"  Oct. 
l8S0i 

ELATH  (in  Josepfaua  Ailatu,  in  Koman  ge- 
ognphy  Elaatf  now  Ailah),  a  seaport  of  Idu- 
BM,  of  great  edebrity,  lying  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mitsni  «r  Banitic  golf  of  the  Bed  sea,  now 
etOsdthegnlf  of  Afabah.  It  was  a  part  of 
Hani's  eonqaest  from  the  Edomites;  was  a 
ptsM  of  great  importance  in  Solomon's  time,  as 
dw  port  in  wMdi  he  built  and  fitted  out  his 
■Up  for  importing  gold  fitnn  Opbir ;  waa  etip- 
toni  bf  the  jerolted  Edomites  in  the  reign  of 
JoTon,  ifter  having  been  in  the  possession  of 
IhewHttMUOyears ;  was  retaken  by  Uzaah, 
vho  toMei  it  anew,  peopled  it  with  his  own 
■IjfKti^  nd  restored  the  trade  to  O^ir ;  was 
durwm  taken  I7  Beds,  king  of  Damascus, 
vho  in  Us  torn  waa  depriyed  of  it  by  Tiglath- 
Nmm^  long  of  Assyria,  fivm  whose  time  it  waa 
Ufa  leoomed  by  the  Jews.  Elath  adjoined 
SotDi^leber;  and  Akabah  now  occupies  the 
■I*  of  one  or  both  of  these  ancient  towns. 

HBA,  the  Ilva  of  the  Romans  and  the 

S»USaU  the  Greeks,  an  island  in  the  Medi> 

tma«an,  bd(»(^g  to  Tuscany,  fhnn  the  ooast 

of  vfaieh  iti*  slanted  by  the  strait  of  Piom- 

lieo;  length  about  18  m.,  and  greatest  breadth 

M  a.;  area,  about  97  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868, 

il,tt(.   Iti  outline  is  irr^ular,  the  mountains 

*l)>di  trtTcne  the  ialand  rising  in  some  parts 

to  s  hei^  of  above  8,000  feet,  and  being  in- 

w«a  %  de^  gnl&  and  inlets,  so  that  ito 

■M^  b  some  places  does  not  exceed  8  m. 

IM  nS  b  fertile,  but  <nily  a  small  portion  of  it 

■]ndff  tillage.    The  valleys  abound  with  fruit 

mi,  Ivt  they  are  not  well  cultivated,  and  the 

■ni  Be  ot  inferior  quality,  exoepting  oranges. 

ung  the  ananal  {wodoeta  of  the  island  and 

■  ill****™  ••»»*  1,700,000  gallons  of  red  and 

2»J*i»,  iOOO,000  Iba.  of  marine  salt,  8,000 

^pNtoniof  tonniea,  sardinea,  anchovies,  and 

r*^  '■■d  18,000  tons  of  minerals,  chiefly 

■J^fcr  which  the  idand  has  always  been 

~**|i  The  iron  ia  found  in  a  mountain 

r^**i  <n  the  E.  coast,  about  S  m.  in  droum- 

^<^w)tgetU^andylddingfrom  60  to 

'^P*«at.|«e  meUL    About  800  persons 


are  employed  in  the  mines.  The  quarries  of 
granite  in  tbe  8.  W.  part  of  the  island  appear 
also  to  have  been  extensively  worked  by  the 
fiomans.  The  commercial  relations  <^  the  isl- 
and  are  almost  confined  to  Leghorn  and  Har- 
sdlles.  The  imports  consist  (£iefly  of  grain, 
cattle,  obeese,  and  manufactured  artides,  and 
the  uports  of  the  above  named  and  a  few 
other  artidea.  Ancient  ruins  are  still  visible 
ki  various  parts  of  the  island.  During  the  mid- 
dle ages  it  was  ruled  bv  various  ItaUan  princes 
and  ohie&  In  1648  Charles  Y.  ceded  the  ter- 
ritory of  Porto  Fierrnjo  to  Tuscany.  Afterward 
the  island  was  sucoeenvely  governed  by  Spain, 
Naples,  and  the  lords  ctf  Piombino.  Fnnn  July. 
1796,  to  Ai«il,  1797,  it  was  in  tlie  possession  of 
the  British.  It  was  then  ceded  to  France,  and 
united  with  the  new  kingdom  of  Etruria.  Tho 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1814  erected  Elba  into  a 
sovereignty  for  Napoleon  I.,  who  resided  there 
flrom  May  4, 1814^  to  Feb.  £6,  1816,  when  he 
Mnbarked  fit>m  the  idand  with  about  1,000 
men  for  France,  landing  at  Cannes,  'and  mucfa- 
ing  triumphanUy  to  Paris.  During  his  brief 
sovereign^  Napoleon  introduced  manjrimprove- 
menta  and  caused  a  good  road  to  be  bmlt  uniting 
Porto  Oamjo  with  Porto  IxKigone,  a  small  for- 
tr&B  and  harbor  on  the  E.  coast  In  1816  Elba 
reverted  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  its. 
affiiirs  are  now  Mminlstered  by  a  dvil  and  mili- 
tary governor  (in  1869  Col.  Edoardo  Faodo- 
n^e),  who  redoes  in  Porto  Ferri^o. 

ELBE  (ano.  Albii),  a  large  and  commercially 
Important  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  the  Bie- 
sengebirge  of  Bohemia,  near  the  frontier  of 
Pmsdan  Silesia,  and  pasdng  into  the  North 
sea  between  Holstein  and  Hanover,  throu^ 
Austria,  Saxony,  Prusda,  Anhalt-DecBan,  Htai- 
over,  Mecklenburg,  and  Hamburg.  It  is  aboat 
860  m.  long;  is  known  at  its  source  as  the 
Labe;  orig^tes  in  a  number  of  springs  on 
the  weetem  dope  of  the  Schnee-Eoppe  (snow 
summit),  (me  of  the  peaks  of  the  Biesengebirge; 
runs  mainly  in  a  N.  W.  course;  is  navigable 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Moldan,  and  baa 
but  a  very  dight  indinadon,  its  bed,  40  m.  fitnn 
its  sources,  being  but  668  feet  above  the  sea. 
Its  chief  affluenta  are:  on  the  right,  the  Iser, 
Black  Elster,  HaveL  and  Spree;  on  the  left,  the 
Moldan,  ^er,  Mnlde,  Saale,  Ohre,  Jetze,  Ilme- 
nau,  and  Oste.  Jos^hstadt,  EOniggr&tz,  Ldt- 
meritz,  in  Bohemia  j^ma,  Dresden,  Meissen,  in 
Saxony;  Torgan,  Wittenberg,  Magdeburg,  in 
Ftusda ;  Lauenburg,  Hamburg,  and  Altona,  are 
the  chief  places  [situated  upon  its  bonks.  Its 
ebannel,  between  Hamburg  and  the  sea,  will 
admit  of  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing  14  feet 
water,  at  all  times,  but  is  much  encumbered 
wii^  sand  bars  and  shoals.  By  means  of  its 
own  waters  and  those  of  the  numerous  canals 
brandibiff  from  it,  the  Elbe  phtoes  all  N.  W.  and 
central  Germany  in  connection  with  the  sea- 
board. Wood,  stones,  fruits,  and  earthenware 
are  the  chief  artides  of  export,  which  are  ex- 
changed for  com,  salt,  and  colonial  produce. 
Its  navigation  was  in  former  times  much  MHn- 
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plicated  by  the  resrolations  of  the  states  fhroTigh 
which  it  mns.  Since  1821  these  have  been 
simplified,  and  the  entire  river  is  now  open 
to  vessels  of  all  the  adjacent  countries.  Aus- 
tria relinquishod  the  Bohemian  Elbe  dues  in 
1852.  In  1855  Hanover  abolished  the  Elbe 
dues  levied  at  Stade  for  all  ships  and  goods  en- 
tering Harbnrg  seaward,  and  various  confer- 
ences have  since  been  held  for  the  purpose  of 
isringing  about  a  total  abolition  of  the  dues. 
Tho  Hanoverian  chamber  in  1858  voted  a  grant 
of  money  for  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion. There  are  steamboats  on  the  Elbe  be- 
tween Magdeburg  and  Hamburg,  and  between 
Dresden  and  the  source  of  the  river  in  Bohemia. 

ELBERFELD,  an  important  mannfacturing 
town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  adjoining  Barmen,  16 
m.  E.  from  Dfisseldorf^  and  connected  by  rail- 
way with  that  and  most  other  Prussian  towns ; 
pop.  in  1866, 41,080.  The  river  Wupper,  which 
flows  through  the  town,  presents  advantages  for 
bleaching.  Linen  bleacheries  were  in  operation 
here  as  early  as  the  16th  century.  Manufacto- 
ries of  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  sillu,  lace,  ribbons, 
&o.,  were  gradually  established,  and  have  since 
the  18th  century  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  The  dyeing  of  Turkey  red,  which 
was  first  attempted  in  1780,  is  another  promi- 
nent pursuit  at  Elberfeld.  Large  quantities  of 
yam  are  annually  sent  here  from  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries  to  be  dyed.  The  annual 
value  of  the  goods  manufactured  in  Elberfeld 
exceeds  $11,000,000.  The  Rhenish  East  India 
company  and  a  company  for  working  mines  in 
Mexico  bad  their  seat  here  for  a  number  of 
years.  Elberfeld  is  ricb  in  charitable  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  among  which  are  a  gymna- 
siom,  an  industrial  sdioo],  and  a  school  in  which 
the  bijdier  branches  of  weaving  are  taught  , 

ELBERT,  a  K  E.  CO.  of  Ga.,  separated  from 
S.  Carolina  by  Savannah  river,  bounded  S. 
and  W.  by  Broad  river,  and  drained  by  sev- 
eral small  creeks ;  area,  614  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1862, 18,16^  of  whom  6,446  were  slaves.  The 
snrfiMse  is  hilly,  and  the  soil,  particularly  near 
the  rivers,  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  614,066  bushels  of  Indian  com,  66,183  of 
oats,  64,777  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,666  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  a  number  of  mills  and 
factories,  20  churches,  and  1,203  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Near  the  Savannah  river 
are  several  remarkable  artificial  mounds,  one 
of  whidh  is  40  or  60  feet  high  and  has  a  large 
cedar  erowing  on  its  summit.  The  county  was 
named  in  honor  of  Samuel  Elbert,  formerly 
governor  of  the  state.  Value  of  real  estate  in 
1866,  $1,606,244.    Capital,  Elberton. 

ELBERT,  Sawtkl,  an  American  ofBcer  of 
the  revolution,  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  174S, 
died  in  Savannah,  6a.,  Nov.  2, 1788.  He  was 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in  Savamiab, 
where  he  became  a  member  of  the  general  com- 
mittee of  safety,  and  in  Feb.  1776,  received  a 
commission  as  lieutenant-colonel  from  the  as- 
sembly of  G«orgia.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  same  year;  led  an  un- 


■acoeasftil  ezpedStiob  against  the  British  in  Eut 
Florida  in  the  summer  and  aatomn  of  1777; 
was  actively  engaged  near  Sa'^annah,  and  cap- 
tared  O^ethorpe's  fort  at  Frederioa,  in  1776; 
and  distmguished  himself  during  Campbell's  i^ 
tadc  upon  Savannah  in  Deo.  1778.  He  coo- 
manded  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Brier  Creel, 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  March  8, 1779; 
and  after  being  exchanged  he  went  to  the  north, 
Joined  the  forces  under  Washington,  and  Uxk 
part  in  the  battie  of  Yorktown.  At  the  cloa 
of  the  war  he  received  the  oommianon  of 
nujor-general,  and  in  1786  he  was  elected  goT- 
emorof  Georj^ 

ELBEUF,  or  Elbcedv,  a  French  town,  in  the 
department  of  Seine-InfSrieore,  on  tne  lefi 
bank  of  the  Seine,  4  m.  tSistant  from  the 
Tourville  station  of  the  Paris  and  Booen  nil- 
way;  distance  fivm  Paris  78  m.,  and  fitn 
Bonen  18  m.;  pop.  about  19,000,  exdosiveof 
about  12,000  worlonen  from  acHoiiung  viUira 
employed  in  the  fiustories.  Almost  from  the 
foundation  of  the  town  in  the  9th  centaiy  the 
inhabitants  displayed  great  skill  and  indosbyis 
the  manufacture  first  of  tapestry  and  afterward 
of  woollen  doth.  Colbervs  enactments  in  1667 
promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  which  vu 
utermpted,  however,  by  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  when  many  of  the  manniio- 
turers  emigrated  and  settied  in  Leyden,  Hot- 
wich,  and  Leicester.  The  industry  df  the  phtoe 
did  not  fuUy  recover  from  this  shock  and  irm 
the  competition  of  Belgium  until  1816.  The  or 
nnal  products,  which  then  amonnted  only  to 
abont  26,000  pieces  (of  60  yards  eachX  oom- 
prised  in  1868  about  70,000  pieces.  There  ue 
200  factories,  mostiy  workea  by  steam  power, 
36  dyeing  establishments,  and  10  depots  ot  wool, 
of  which  about  6,000,000  lbs.  are  annually  re- 
quired. The  annual  aggregate  value  of  the  total 
Srodootion  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000.  Tit 
escription  of  goods  produced  includes  double- 
twilled  and  water-proof  dotha,  eephyra,  ftncy 
cloths,  billiard  table  cloth,  and  flannel  Sevij 
40  eetablishments  received  medals  at  the  Pans 
industrial  exhibition  of  1866.  There  are  2  a^ 
nnal  fiairs,  deriving  importance  frx)m  the  sale  « 
doth,  the  extensive  trade  in  wool,  and  alao  in 
cattle,  chinaware,  and  hosiery.  Elbeuf  contauu 
8  Gothic  churches,  courts  of  law,  and  vano» 
schools  and  charitable  institntions. 

ELBING,  a  seaport  town  of  eastern  Pmisa, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  Berlin 
and  KSnigsberg  raUway,  84  m.  E  S.  E.  fr<^ 
Dantzio ;  pop.  24,000.  It  is  composed  of  the  oW 
and  new  towns  and  several  suburbs,  is  surronna- 
ed  by  rainous  walls  and  ramparts,  and  contaiia 
8  Protestant  churches,  1  Catholic  and  1  Mennon- 


ite  church,  and  1  synagogue.  Among  its  po'"'? 
buildings  the  most  remarkable  is  the  cborcn  oi 
Notre  Dame,  a  structure  of  the  14th  oentoW- 
A  college  founded  here  in  1686  has  a  library  w 
18,000  volumes;  and  among  its benevolenta- 
tablishments  are  several  endowed  by  ^■ 
Richard  Cowle,  a  wealthy  Englishman,  wo 
took  up  his  residence  in  Elbing  in  1810  a<x> 
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£iJbiDtntiioinl891.  Ubing  has  numn&o* 
tones  at  ngar,  potash,  tobaooo,  Boap,  ohioory, 
Tilriol,  leather,  aod  woollen  fabrics.  Its  man- 
tims  trade  is  yerj  aotiye,  ita  exports  being  its 
ovn  mannftctores,  and  its  imports  grain  and 
wine.  This  place  owes  its  origin  to  commercial 
estaMtuhmeots  founded  hj  colonists  from  Bre- 
men and  lAbeck  in  tiielSth  century,  under  the 
protaetioa  of  a  fortress  constmcted  by  knights 
of  tlaeTaatoi^  order.  It  was  early  admitted 
into  tbe  Hanseatio  league,  placed  itself  under  the 
protwtioa  of  Poland  abont  the  middle  of  the 
15th  MBtaiy,  and  in  1772  was  annexed  to  the 
Prawm  dominions. 

ELGESAITES,  a  sect  of  Asiatic  Gnostics, 
fbonded  in  the  r^gn  of  Tn^an,  a  branch  of  the 
hwiA  Esaenes,  klidred  to  and  finally  confounded 
with  tiie  Ebionites.  A  Jew  by  the  name  of  Elxai 
«r  BoetMi  is  supposed  to  have  1>een  their  founder. 
Their  most  di^nctive  tenet  was  that  man  is  but 
s  nan  of  matter  in  which  the  divine  power  ia 
eoDcealed.  They  were  tenadons  of  their  oatha, 
&TOTed  eariy  marriages,  and  rejected  tbe  Penta- 
tendi  and  the  epistles  of  PauL 

£IX3HE  (anc  lUei),  a  town  of  Spdn,  proT- 
taoe  of  Valencia,  18  m.  S.  W.  fh>m  Alicante,  8  m. 
-  W.  from  tbe  Mediterranean ;  pop.  23,800.  It 
is  girdled  on  every  mde  by  forests  Of  palm  trees, 
ud  has  been  named  the  city  of  palms.  The 
ciuef  industry  of  the  place  is  employed  in  the 
oltnr*  ud  exportation  of  dates,  whic^  are  in- 
fenor  to  those  of  Barbary. 

ELOHINQEK,  a  Benedictine  abbey  of  me- 
diBTil  eelelrity,  founded  in  1128  upon  a  steep 
moantiiii  ia  Kivaria,  7  m.  firom  TJlm.  Amid 
tbe  nuwrire  bofldings  which  composed  this 
abbeyj  the  ohnrch,  which  was  destroyed  by 
KghtDHig  in  177S,  was  especially  distinguished. 
In  its  [woe  another  has  been  constructed  in  an 
enn  mora  andent  stjrle  of  architecture.  The 
abbey  of  Elelnngen  gives  its  name  to  2  villages 
Mtuted  S  m.  ^Mrt  upon  opposite  sides  of  me 
moantun.  Tbebattleof£lohin^en,Octl4,1805, 
TM  one  of  themoBt brilliant  episodes  in  the  Ans- 
tetfiti  eampugn  of  Napoleon,  and  gained  for 
Vtritai  Key  Uie  title  of^duke  of  Elohingen. 

ELDER   {tambweut    Oanaderuit,    Linn.),    a 

4owy  ihrab,  well  known  from  its  numerous 

ht  cymes  of  white  flowers  appearing  in  Jane, 

to  be  moeeeded  by  heavy  blaok-pnrple,  orimson- 

Ji^eed  berries  in  August,  and  overtopping  the 

vild  reeds  and  bnshes  on  the  borders  of  fields. 

Ob  aoeoant  of  its  long  and  spreading  roots  it  is 

■<XB«timee  tronblesome  to  the  farmer.  A  whole- 

jpMsDdarifio  decoction  ia  prepared  from  its 

••WW,  which  are  oareftilly  gathered  and  dried 

■*  tbe  porpose ;  the  fruit  is  much  esteemed  by 

MM  in  the  mannfietnre  of  a  sort  of  wine,  while 

■»|ith  of  the  stem  fiimishes  excellent  pith  balls 

~  ^wtrieal  experiments.     There  is  another 

JJJWJJS  pabau,  ICichauzl  which  has  a  scar- 

"J"*,  fullv  ripe  at  the  time  the  former  is  in 

*'"•*■  The  flowers  of  this  are  handsome,  of 

•?•«»*  or  pnrplish  white,  borne  in  thy  ree- like 

'J™'  ^  plant  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation 

"Mr»  It  is  Bot  foond  growing  wild. 


TSSbUR,  an  overseer,  ruler,  or  leader.  The 
revermce  paid  to  tbe  aged  in  early  times  was 
doubtless  the  origin  of  this  titie,  it  being  used  as 
a  name  of  ofSce  both  among  Jews  and  Christians. 
Macknight  thinks  it  was  applied  in  the  apostolic 
age  to  ^  whether  old  or  young,  who  exercised 
any  sacred  ofiSce  in  the  Christian  chnrch.  Elders 
or  seniors,  in  the  ancient  Jewish  polity,  were 
persons  noted  for  their  age,  experience,  and  wis- 
dom; of  tills  sort  were  the  70  whom  Moses 
associated  with  himself  in  the  gevemment  of 
Israel,  and  such  also  were  those  who  afterward 
held  the  first  rank  in  the  synagogue  as  pren- 
dents.  Elders,  in  chnrch  history,  were  originally' 
those  who  held  the  first  place  in  the  assemblies 
of  tiie  primitive  Christians.  The  word  presby- 
ter is  sometimes  used  in  the  New  Testament  in 
this  signification,  and  as  interchangeable  with 
«ri<ric<»rot ;  and  hence  the  first  meetings  of  Chris- 
tian ministers  were  eaa&dipretbyteria,  or  assem- 
blies of  elders.  Elder  and  elders,  with  the  B^ 
tists,  are  terms  used  to  designate  ministers  of 
tiie  gospel  generally.  With  the  Presbyteriasa 
they  are  the  ofBcers  who,  in  conjunction  with 
tiie  ministers  and  deacons,  compose  the  chnrch 
sessions,  representing  tbe  church  itself,  conduct- 
ing its  discipline,  and  aiding  in  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  reli^on.  They  are  chosen 
from  among  the  people,  nsnaDy  for  life;  are 
generally  set  apart  to  tlieir  office  with  some 
public  ceremony ;  and  their  number  is  different 
m  different  churches. — ^It  has  long  been  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute  whether  tiiere  are  any  such  offi- 
cers as  lay  elders  mentioned  in  Scripture.  On 
the  one  side,  it  is  sud  that  these  officers  are  no- 
where mentioned  as  being  alone  or  single,  but 
always  as  being  many  in  every  congregation ; 
titat  they  are  mentioned  separately  from  the 
brethren ;  and  that  their  office  is  described  as 
being  distinct  from  that  of  preaching,  he  that 
ruleth  being  expressly  distinguished  from  him 
that  exhorteth  or  teaoheth.  On  the  other  side, 
it  is  contended  that  the  distinction  alluded  to 
does  not  refer  to  different  orders  of  officers,  bnt 
only  to  the  degree  of  diligence,  faithfolness,  and 
laboriousness  with  which  they  discharge  their 
duties  and  fnlffi  their  ministerial  work;  and 
that  the  emphasis  in  such  passages  as  1  Timo- 
thy, V.  17,  is  to  be  laid  on  the  word  "labor," 
not  on  the  word  "  especially,"  as  though  the 
latter  were  intended  to  distinguish  between  two 
different  classes  of  elders,  one  superior,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  other. 

ELDON,  John  Scott,  earl  of,  lord  chancellor 
of  England,  born  in  Newcastie-upon-Tyne,  June 
4,  1761,  died  in  London,  Jan.  18,  1888.  His 
fiEkther  was  a  man  of  respectable  fortune,  en- 
gaged in  the  coal  trade.  John  was  taught  in 
the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town,  by 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Moises,  and  in  May,  1768,  in- 
stead of  being  apprenticed  to  the  coal  business, 
as  his  father  had  designed  him  to  be,  he  was  sent 
to  his  brother  UnUiam,  afterward  Lord  Stowell, 
who  was  then  a  tutor  at  Oxford.  He  was  enter- 
ed a  commoner  of  University  college,  was  chosen 
to  a  fellowship  in  July,  1767,  toofe  his  bachelor's 
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degree  in  Feb.  1770,  gained  the  ohanoeBor'li prize 
of  £20  for  an  English  prose  etaaj  in  1771,  in- 
tending all  the  while  to  take  orders,  bat  this  plan 
was  changed  in  1772  by  his  mnning  awi^  with 
Miss  Elizabeth  Surtees,  the  dangbter  of  a  New* 
castle  bapker.  He  was  married  at  Blaokshiela, 
in  Scotland,  Nov.  19.  The  bride's  family  for  a 
while  refused  to  see  her ;  but  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  year  the  sum  of  £2,000  was 
settled  upon  each  of  the  young  couple  by  their 
respective  parents,  and  the  newly  married  pair 
went  up  to  Oxford,  where  John  was  to  study 
for  the  law.  He  was  admitted  of  the  iOddle 
•Temple  in  1773,  intending,  however,  to  enter  the 
chnrch  if  a  college  living  should  fall  vacant  dur- 
ing the  year  of  grace  for  wliich  he  was  allowed 
to  retain  his  fellowship  after  marriage.  The 
anniversary  of  his  marriage  destroyed  his  last 
hope  of  eccleaastical  preferment,  and  be  thence- 
forth bent  bis  whole  mind  to  theprofession  which 
drcnmstances  seemed  to  have  forced  nponbim. 
In  1774r-'6  he  was  a  tutor  in  University  college, 
where,  however,  he  probably  did  no  more  than 
snperintend  the  law  studies  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  at  the  same  time  he  obtmned  the  ap- 
pointment of  vice-principal  of  New  Inn  hall 
and  vice  law  professor,  his  duties  being  to 
read  the  lectures  written  by  his  superior,  Sir 
Bobert  Chambers.  Beside  the  &ithfu]  study  of 
Ooke  upon  Littleton,  he  read  and  remembered 
all  the  reports,  rising  at  4  in  the  morning  and 
reading  until  late  at  night.  In  1775  he  removed 
to  London,  where  an  eminent  conveyancer,  Mr. 
Bnane,  took  him  into  his  office  without  the  cus- 
tomary fee ;  and  in  Feb.  1776,  he  was  called  to 
the  bar.  In  after  life  be  loved  to  speak  of  the 
di£Scnlties  of  bis  early  career ;  but  in  truth,  a^ 
ter  a  shorter  period  of  inaction  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  most  young  lawyers,  he  seems  to  have 
risen  steadily,  and  his  fortune  was  made  by  his 
famous  argument  in  the  cose  of  Ackroyd  tx. 
Smitbson,  which  Lord  Thnrlow  decided  in  his 
favor  on  appeal  in  Ibrch,  1780.  In  the  foUow- 
ing  year  he  still  fiirther  advanced  his  proqpeots 
by  his  display  of  ability  in  the  Clitberoe  election 
case,  which  he  undertook  in  the  absence  of  other 
oonnsel,  at  a  few  honrs'  notice.  A  plan  which  he 
had  entertained  of  settling  in  Newcastle  was  now 
abandoned.  In  June,  1788,  on  the  formation 
of  the  coalition  ministry  of  Fox  and  Lord  NorUi, 
he  was  one  of  several  junior  counsel  who  were 
called  within  the  bar,  and  a  few  days  after  he 
•was  made  a  bencher  of  his  inn  of  court.  The 
influence  of  Lord  Thurlow  procured  him  a  seat 
in  the  house  of  commons  as  representative  of 
Lord  Weymouth's  borough  of  Weobly,  and  on 
Dec.  20, 1788,  ho  deliverra  hisroSiden  speech  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  bill,  but  with 
little  success.  Scott,  is  fact,  was  no  orator,  and 
though  he  afterward  spoke  with  effect,  espe- 
cially on  legal  questions,  and  proved  a  powerful 
member  of  the  tory  party,  he  never  acquired 
the  fame  of  a  good  debater.  On  the  acoesrion 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  March,  1784,  he  came  into  par- 
liament again  as  a  member  for  Weobly,  but  in 
the  following  year  ha  supported  Hr.  Fox  in 


the  fiunoos  'Westmlioter  Bonrtiiiy  Wae,  ftnd  M 
down  the  principle  which  has  ainoe  paaaed  into 
law,  "  that  the  election  mnat  be  fioslly  dowd 
before  the  return  of  the  writ,  and  that  tiie  wril 
must  be  returned  on  or  before  the  day  speciM 
in  it."    His  first  official  appointment  was  to  tia 
chancellorship  of  the  county  palatine  and  bitk 
oprio  of  Durham,  in  1787;  and  in  Jose,  1788^ 
he  was  made  Bolioit(»>-general,  and  received  ik 
honor  of  knighthood.    Scarcely  bad  he  enUra 
upon  his  new  t^ce,  however,  'when  the  gm^ 
political  crisis  arising  out  of  tike  king's  insuil;i 
threatened  to  turn  nim  and  his  party  adrift, 
Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  confer  limited  powen  b 
regent  upon  the  prince  of  Wales  by  act  of  pn- 
liament,  and  this  measnre  Uie  solicitor  wannlf 
upheld,  advocating  the  use  of  the  great  ml  io 
the  king's  name,  and  broaching  a  doctrine  whidi 
Tirtnally  placed  supreme  power  in  the  bands  of 
the  person  who  held  the  seal  for  the  time  beisr. 
The  bill  was  stopped  in  its  passage  by  the  hagt 
recovery,  but  the  line  of  action  then  bid  don 
dictated  the  coqrse  of  the  ministry  at  a  later  p»- 
riod.  In  1708  Sir  John  was  made  attomey-ges- 
eral,  and  as  such  conducted  the  famous  stita 
trials  of  1704,  in  which  he  was  opposed  to  En- 
kine.  Scott  failed  to  obtuD  a  oonTiotioo,  notwitli- 
standing  a  speech  of  9  honrs'  duration,  and  vu, 
moreover,  exposed  to  considerable  bodily  din- 
ger firom  the  excited  populace.     In  July,  ITM, 
on  the  death  of  Sir  James  Eyre,  be  obtained  tbt 
post  of  chief  justice  of  the  common  {deas,  ui 
with  it  the  rank  of  Baron  Eldon  of  Eldon,  la 
title  being  taken  from  on  estate  which  fat  bid 
purchased  in  the  county  of  Durham.    Sbortlj 
after  the  fcH'mation  of  Mr.  Addington's  iniiu»- 
try,  in  1801,  he  became  lord  cbanoellor,  rewr- 
ing  his  appointment,  it  is  said,  directly  from  th< 
king;  who  was  pleased  to  intrust  the  great  aeil 
to  one  whose  anti-Oatbolio  seal  accorded  so  veil 
with  the  royal  sentiments.    He  oontribntad  to 
the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Addineton  and  the  fonn- 
ation  of  Pitt's  second  administration,  in  whid 
he  retuned  his  ofBce,  but  be  resigned  it  vbu 
tiie  whigs  came  into  power  under  Mr.  Fox  asd 
Lord  Grenville,  in  Feb.  180&    He  was  an  setin 
member  of  the  opposition,  and  with  the  porpoH 
of  breaking  down  the  wh^;  cabinet  by  eriWH 
sympathy  for  the  princess  of  Wales,  be  i*  >^ 
posed  to  have  produced,  in  coiqniicti<Hi  witb  Mr. 
Perceval,  the  &mou8  "Book,"  whose  origin «• 
so  long  a  mystery ;  bat  its  pnblioation  was  ctop- 
ped  when  the  torjes  came  into  poww  by  ii»^ 
of  "  danger  to  the  church,"  and  on  April  1,  W 
Lord  Eldon  took  his  seat  again  upon  the  woolsM*- 
He  was  now  at  the  height  of  f^Tor  and  inflseiiM  I 
his  intimate  relations  with  the  king,  no  less  tbn 
his  official  position,  gave  him  a  share  in  tbs  i^ 
ministration  such  as  no  chancellor  had  f^^*^ 
for  many  years ;  and  though  tiie  assertion  of  Lo'" 
Brougham  that  he  did  three  fourths  of  dM««^' 
eming  of  the  country  for  a  whtde  generatioo  off 
be  exaggerated,  it  is  certain  Uiat  at  timet  wMO 
tJie  king  was  notoriously  incompetent  he  pot  *• 
great  seal  to  uses  firon  which  his  more  tiwa 
assodates  drew  bock,  and  in  parliameot  tw 
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KtatA  stnetnras  were  paaaed  npon-his  oon- 
doci   When  the  recoTeiy  of  ihe  king  became 
ng  hoger  probabkt.  Lord  Eldon  began  to  onl- 
thate  the  fiiTor  of  the  regent,  raddeoMtook 
ride  against  the  prinoees  Caroline,  and  boni^t 
IBM  many  as  possible  of  the  fbw  copies  of  the 
"BocA"  which  had  got  into  ciroalation.    In 
fb«  nddatoial  ii^trigaes  following  the  assaasina- 
fim  of  Vr.  Pereevu  he  was  the  secret  adviser 
«f  the  prince,  and  the  real  author  of  Lord  lAv- 
erpool^  administration,  which  lasted  with  slight 
ehaDnamitn  the  death  of  that  minister  in  1827, 
a  pemd  of  15  years.    Lord  Eldon^  derolion  to 
hb  "tar  yonng  master"  was  not  witholt  re- 
■mA  Onthedeath  of  Gkorgein.hewasoon'- 
flnMdinhisoffioe,  and  by  his  subsequent  part  in 
tfwmstterof  the  proposed  divorce  be  earned  the 
£inttj  of  Viaconnt  Bnoombe'  and  earl  of  Eldon, 
wbidi  George  lY.  conferred  upon  him,  July  7, 
ISn.   But  with  the  introduction  of  more  lib- 
cnlTiewathan  had  Mtherto  roled  the  nation, 
Lad  Bdon's  influence  began  to  wane.    Tbongh 
adn  honored,  he  was  less  and  less  consulted. 
Tbs  ideas  vhich  he  had  brongbt  with  him  fh>m 
the  prerioas  generation,  his  uncompromising 
hostility  to  reform  in  law  or  parliament,  his  firm 
stand  against  Oathoiio  emancipation,  his  ooerdbn 
of  -Ae  press,  were  no  longer  the  principles  of 
Che  ^T«rmnent ;  and  when  Mr.  Canning  l>ecame 
nisBtn',  in  1897,  be  resigned  the  great  seal,  and 
via  aoceeeded  by  Lord  Lyndhnist.    He  never 
a^a  took  oflloe,  thongh  he  showed  on  several 
occssvoos  a  readiness  to  do  so ;  and  in  188S  he 
withdrew  entirely  from  public  life,  taking  with 
him  a  large  fortnne,  the  legitimate  fmit  of  his 
positiaa.  As  a  lawyer,  Lota  Eldon  ranks  among 
the  greatest  who  bsve  ever  adorned  the  bench 
wbvrfEngland.     Without  a  mind  of  the  high- 
«t  Older,  aim  little  versed  in  the  civil  or  in  for- 
eign codes,  he  was  unsurpassed  in  knowledge  of 
ugSA  lav  and  in  snbtlety  and  acuteness  of  in- 
tellMt;  bat  his  habitual  hesitation  in  deciding; 
lieide  proring  ruinous  to  suitors,  encmnbered 
the  eoort  of  dtanoery  with  a  vast  arrear  of 
iiiKs  which  was  often  the  subject  of  parli&- 
wttary  animadversion.    Hence,  according  to 
Mr.  tt  Twiss,  his  biographer,  it  was  in  the 
wofflion  law  oonrta,  where  he  was  forced  to 
Wde  without  delay,  rather  than  in  the  courts 
of  eqdtjr,  that  he  gained  his  greatest  repnta- 
"oo.  ffii  opinions,  from  the  study  bestowed 
^(hem,  are  of  the  first  value,  bat  they  are 
"WB  expressed  in  eonAised  and  oliscnre  lan- 
P*!^  As  a  pofitician,  he  was  distinguished 
■TBdroitoess,  tact,  and  a  boldneea  strangely  in 
™*»»t  with  his  hesitation  on  the  bench ;  bnt 
■J'*w>t  a  great  statesman,  and  knew  little 
""•wgn politics.    He  had  a  horror  of  innova- 
••ijwked  Tipon  the  reform  bill  of  1831  with 
^^^d  fright  and  amazement,  and,  with  a 
^•W  (bndneas  for  political  prosecutions,  boast- 
•Jwthe  had  caused  more  ao^ns  for  Kbel  in  3 
^j^  ^  taken  place  in  20  years  before. 
?j^cuor  on  the  bench  was  courteous  and 
~?*||Hi8  domestic  life  was  eminontiy  happy 
"""irtiwis;  his  good  humor  seldom  fbrsodc 


him,  and  lie  had  the  reputation  of  behg  one  of 
the  most  entertidning  story  tellers  of  his  day. 
In  his  "Anecdote  Book,"  a  sort  of  autobiogra- 
phy compiled  in  his  old  age,  he  does  little,  how- 
ever, to  sustain  his  character  as  a  humorist,  and 
shows  a  lack  of  literary  culture  not  suijnrising 
in  one  who  from  the  age  of  22  read  nothmg  but 
law  books  and  the  newspapers. 

ELEANOR  OF  Aqottaink,  queen  of  Prance 
and  afterward  of  England,  born  in  1132,  died 
March  81, 1204.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter 
and  heiress  of  William  IX.,  duke  of  Gnienne 
or  Aquitaine,  and  was  married,  Aug.  3, 1187,  to 
Prince  Louis,  who  in  the  same  year  succeeded  tA 
the  throne  of  France  as  Louis  VII.  She  was  gay, 
frivolous,  a  lover  of  poetry  and  art,  and  coma 
not  sympathize  with  the  ascetic  spirit  of  her 
husband.  She  accompanied  him  on  the  second 
crusade  to  the  Eoly  Land  in  1147.  At  that  time 
he  complained  of  her  preference  for  other  men, 
and  on  their  return  from  AsiaHibey  were  divorc- 
ed, March  18,  1162.  A  short  time  afterward 
she  bestowed  her  hand  upon  Henry  Phmta^Qet, 
the  fotnre  Henry  II.  of  England.  This  aIlianc«L 
which  made  Henry  master  of  Eleanor's  rm 
possessions  in  France,  produced  pernicious  and 
protracted  wars  between  France  and  England, 
rate  bore  him  many  children,  bnt  his  infidelities 
and  neglect  changed  her  love  into  hatred.  She 
incited  her  sons  Geoffrey  and  Richard  to  rebel 
against  their  fiather,  was  arrested  in  1174,  and 
remained  in  confinement  until  after  Henry's 
death  in  1189,  when  she  was  released  by  his  sn^ 
cesser,  Richard  I.,  Coenr  de  Lion,  who  placed 
her  at  the  head  of  the  government  on  his  de- 
parture for  the  Holy  Land.  She  negotiated  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  and  went  to  Germany  with  his  ransom 
from  captivity.  She  afterward  retired  t*  the 
abbey  of  Fontevrault,  and  surviving  Richard, 
lived  to  see  him  succeeded  by  one  of  her  other 
sons,  John  Lackland,  the  signer  of  Magna  Char- 
ta.  She  was  a  favorite  personage  with  the  trou' 
badonr  poets  of  the  day,  and  appears  in  a  verr 
different  light  in  their  works  ftx>m  that  in  whioo 
she  is  represented  by  the  French  and  Kormaa 
chroniclers. 

ELEATIO  SOHOOLj  a  group  of  Greek  phi- 
losophers, beginning  with  Aenophanes  of  Col- 
ophon, who  settled  inElea  or  Yeba,  a  Greek  col- 
ony of  southern  Italy,  in  the  6th  century  B.  0., 
and  whose  principal  disciples  were  Parmenides 
and  Zeno,  both  of  Elea,  and  Melissns  of  Samoa. 
Some  of  the  ancients  also  ranked  Leucippus  and 
Empedooles  among  them,  which  has  led  seve- 
ral nistorians  of  philosophy  to  distinguish  two 
Eleatio  schdDs,  one  of  metaphysics  and  the 
other  of  physics.  But  apart  from  the  radical 
difference  which  separates  the  doctrines  of  Em- 

Sedocles  and  Leucippus  from  the  system  of 
[enophanes  and  Parmenides,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  latter  philosophers  were  at  all 
associated  with  the  former.  It  can  only  be  af- 
firmed that  they  were  all  contemporaiy,  and 
that  the  writings  of  Parmenides  probably  con- 
tributed to  the  modification  of  Ionian  ideas 
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wrooght  hj  Leacippns,  and  to  the  dianges  in 
the  system  of  Pythagoras  made  by  Empedocles. 
The  general  spirit  of  the  school  may  be  defined 
as  an  attempt,  perh^s  the  first  ever  made^  to 
refer  all  science  to  the  absolute  and  pore  ideas 
of  the  reason.  There  are,  according  to  tiie 
Eleatics,  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  that  which 
comes  to  ns  throngh  the  senses,  and  that  which 
we  owe  to  the  reason  alone.  The  science  which 
is  composed  of  the  former  is  only  an  illusion, 
for  it  contains  nothing  true,  fixed,  and  durable. 
The  only  certain  science  is  that  which  owes 
nothing  to  the  senses,  and  all  to  the  reason. 
Children  and  the  untaught  may.  believe  in  the 
reality  of  sensible  appearances,  but  the  philos- 
opher who  seeks  the  foundation  of  things  should 
^pe^  only  to  the  reason.  There  are  two 
principles  in  nature,  on  the  one  side  fire  or 
light,  and  on  the  other  night  or  thick  and  heavy 
matter.  These  principles  are  distinct  but  not 
separate ;  they  act  in  concert,  playing  together 
«  perpetual  and  universal  part  in  the  world. 
The  world  is  bounded  by  a  circle  of  light  as  by 
a  girdle,  and  is  divided  into  8  parts,  in  the  cen- 
tral one  of  which  necessity  reigns  sovereign. 
The  stars  are  but  condensed  fire,  and  the  e^th 
is  the  darkest  and  heaviest  of  all  bodies.  It  is 
round,  and  placed  by  its  own  weight  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  world.  Men  are  bom  of  the  earth, 
warmed  by  the  solar  rays,  and  thought  is  a  pro- 
duct of  organization.  From  this  commingling 
of  fire  and  earth  have  begun  all  the  things  which 
our  senses  show  us,  and  which  will  some  time 
peridi.  But  in  all  these  physical  phenomena 
there  is  no  true  science.  Reason  is  the  ezclu- 
rive  source  of  certainty,  and  reason  conceives 
and  recognizes  as  true  nothing  but  absolute  be- 
ing, being  in  itself  considered,  that  is,  as  disen- 
gi^ed  from  every  particular,  fleeting,  and  per- 
islmDle  circumstance,  modification,  or  accident. 
Thus  every  thing  which  has  ever  beg^n  to  be, 
every  thing  which  is  susceptible  of  change  or 
modification,  of  birth  or  destruction,  has  no 
Teritable  existence ;  it  is  not  being,  but  only 
q>pearance.  Beside  being,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  there  is,  according  to  the  Eleatics,  only 
nothingness,  and  as  this  is  but  the  negation  of 
nil  thi^s,  one  can  neither  affirm  it  nor  deny  it. 
Being  is  eternal,  nnchangeable,  self-existent ;  it 
has  neither  past  nor  future,  neither  parts  nor 
limits,  neither  division  nor  succession ;  it  is 
then  an  absolute  unity,  and  every  thing  else  is 
but  an  illusion.  Thus,  the  Eleatio  system  de- 
nies the  data  ftamished  by  the  senses,  denies 
the  generalizations  and  abstractions  which  the 
reason  founds  upon  such  data,  and  affirms  only 
those  necessary  ideas  which  reasoa  owes  solely 
to  itself  and  which  it  employs  in  its  operations. 
The  result  is  a  pantheism,  in  Xenophanes  re- 
sembling the  blended  material  and  spiritual  pan- 
theism of  Spinoza,  and  in  Parmenides  apOToach- 
ing  tiie  spiritual  idealistic  pantheism  of  Fichte. 
ELEAZAB  (Heb.,  God  is  help),  the  name  of 
several  ancient  Hebrews.  The  most  noted  of 
them  was  the  8d  son  of  Aaron,  who  held  in  his 
fotber's  lifetime  the  overnght  of  the  Levitical 


order,  and  on  Aaron's  death  was  raised  to  tin 
dignity  of  high  priest  His  pontificate  was  ecu- 
temporary  with  the  military  goTemmoit  d\ 
Joshya,  and  the  book  of  Joehua  closes  with  in 
account  of  his  death  and  bnriaL — El^azab,  nb 
of  Dodo,  was  one  of  David's  8  xaighty  men,  vbs 
smote  the  Philistines  till  his  hand  was  wesij, 
and  who  with  2  others  broke  thronzh  the  Phi- 
listine host  to  bring  to  David  a  draught  of  water 
from  his  native  Bethlehem. 

ELECAMPANE,  the  root  of  the  plant  ttmla 
KeUnium,  a  handsome  shrub,  which,  introduced 
into  America  from  Europe,  is  now  common  in 
our  gardens,  and  grows  wild  in  meadows  andti; 
the  roadsides  in  uie  northern  states.  The  root 
should  be  dug  in  autumn  and  of  the  second 
year's  growth.  It  has  an  agreeable  aromstie 
odor  when  dried,  somewhat  like  that  of  cam- 
phor, and  its  taste  when  chewed  is  warm  and 
bitter ;  water  and  alcohol  extract  its  peculiir 
properties,  the  latter  most  readily.  Its  extrtct* 
afford  the  vegetable  principles  alantine  or  is- 
uline,  resembling  starch,  and  helenine,  which 
forms  long  white  crystals.  The  powdered  root 
or  the  decoction  in  water  is  used  in  medicioe 
as  a  tonic  and  stimulant.  It  is  prescribed  in 
chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

ELECTOR,  or  Peihor  Eueotob  {Kurfint), 
in  the  old  German  empire,  the  title  of  those 
princes  who  enjoyed  tne  privilege  of  electing 
{haren)  the  emperor,  or  raider  the  king,  for 
the  rulers  of  the  German  empire  were  origp^y 
as  such  only  kings.  Under  the  Oarlovio^am 
the  government  was  hereditary.  After  their  ei- 
tinction  the  most  powerful  princes,  such  as  the 
dukes  of  the  Bavarians,  Saxons,  Swabians,  Fnui- 
oonians,  and  Lotharingians,  were  accustoioed 
to  oome  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  one  to  be 
selected  from  among  their  number  to  rule  ovtf 
all  the  German  triMs.  This  was  done  withoot 
law,  the  electors  being  simply  ppw- 


ertUi  enough  to  contest  any  election  made  arainst 
their  will.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the  deeto- 
ral  privilege  became  a  right  inherent  in  certain 
territorial  possessions,  viz. :  the  ardibisboprics 
of  Mentz.  Treves,  and  Colc^e,  and  the  princi- 
palities or  the  Palatinate,  Saxony,  Brandenburg, 
and  Bohemia.    The  incumbents  of  these  prin- 
cipalities acted  as  electors  for  the  first  time  in 
1256,  when  they  chose  Richard  of  ComwdL 
A  century  later  their  exclusive  privfl«e  w»« 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  "  Golden  Bi^.**  ^ 
1648  an  8th  electorate  was  established  for  the 
Palatinate,  whose  rights  had  been  transferred  to 
Bavaria  during  the  80  years'  war ;  it  became  ex- 
tinct in  1777.  In  1692  the  duchy  of  Brunsirick- 
LUnebura  was  ndsed  to  the  rank  of  an  elec- 
torate.   When  the  German  empire  was  totterioc 
to  its  ruin  in  consequence  of  the  wars  with 
revolutionary  France,  the  electoral  oollege  Ti* 
entirely  remodelled.    The  ecclesiastical  Mecton 
havine  lost  their  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  8  secular  princes  were  raised  to  the 
rank  of  electors,  viz. :  the  margrave  of  Baden, 
the  duke  of  WUrtemberg,  and  uie  landgrave  w 
Hesse-Cassd;  beade  these,  the  grand  ixSuol 
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Tveaj,  BaTing  been  made  arehbishop  of  Salts- 
\mg  «nd  afterward  of  WOrtzburg',  was  reoog- 
oiied  M  an  elector.    Bat  when,  in  1806,  the 
osperor  Franois  abdicated  the  Grerman  crown, 
the  eleetoral  inrstem  came  to  an  end.    Bavaria, 
bicgij,  and  WOrtemberg  became  kingdoms  (the 
tketaa  of  Brandenbniv  had-  been  kings  of 
PnisM  rince  1700) ;  Baden  was  a  grand  dnchy ; 
ud  tlie  elector  of  Hesse-Caasel  was  deprived  of 
las  doounions,  which  were  afterward  iooorpo- 
ntcd  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia.   Thns, 
for  t  yetn,  the  title  of  elector  had  no  legal  ex- 
Jstenee,  until  it  was  revived  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Uog  of  Westphalia  bj  the  elector  of  ' 
Heoe-OuKl,  now  the  only  prince  bearing  that 
title.  The  prinoe  electors  eqjojed  not  only  the 
pririkge  of  loosing  the  German  Mpgo,  bat  also 
tint  of  nl^eoting  tbem  to  oertain  stipnlations 
and  conditions,  which,  in  many  oases,  were  so 
eiaetiDg  as  to  leave   the  monarch  scarcely  a 
ihidoir  of  power.     By  the  "  Golden  Bull "  the 
electm  are  called  "  the  seven  colamna  and  pil- 
iin  of  li^t  Of  the   holy  empire,"  also  "  the 
nMnben  of  the  imperial  body."    It  was  one  of 
tiieir  laiTfleges  to  offer  their  advice  to  the  em- 
peror wfaetto'  he  asked  for  it  or  not    They 
wen  iko  entitled  to  all  royal  honors,  except  the 
title  of  jD^^stj.  Hie  electors  had  each  a  special 
(Dnctkn  in  tbie  admioistration  of  the  empire  or 
the  ifflptrial  bonsehcdd.    Thus,  the  elector  of 
Meobs  WH  mh-chanoellor  of  the  empire,  chair- 
man of  the  efertoraJ  oc^ege  and  of  the  diet ;  the 
elector  of  Trans  was  lieatenant  arch-chanoellor 
forGennaaj;  thatof  Cologne  the  same  for  Italy; 
thedeetorc^Bohemiaaroh-capbearer;  theelect- 
or  of  tbe  Palatinate  aroh-dapifer  and  lieaten- 
ant of  tiie  mperor  in  the  Rhenish  provinces; 
tbe  deetw  of  Bnmdenbarg  arob-chamberl^; 
the  deetor  of  Saxony  ardb-matshol  and  vice- 
fttadtpi  of  the  diet ;  that  of  Bnmswiok-Lltne- 
iniiK  arch-treasarer.    The  electorates  created 
dMrlij  before  the  dissolntion  of  the  empire  had 
not  y^  been  endowed  with  roecial  fanotions. — 
la  the  political  system  of  the  United  States, 
<lwton  are  chosen  by  tbe  people  of  each  state 
l>  deet  the  preddent  and  vice-president.  Each 
■late  ebooaes  as  many  electors  as  it  has  members 
in  tbe  two  honaes  of  oongrese ;  and  these  elect- 
on  BMct  at  tbe   capitals  of  their  re^eotive 
^i»,  OQ  the  1st  day  of  Jannary  next  after  the 
<>Mt>o<>,  and  cast  their  votes  for  president  and 
'"''-pnndent.    These  votes  are  then  sealed  np 
ud  eaniedby  qteoial  meesengers  to  Washing- 
t<«,  whtte  they  are  opened  and  counted  in  the 
I'OBwe  of  both  honses  of  congress,  and  the 
■fiBlt  prodahned  by    the   president  of  the 

OKTBA  Cm  Gr.,  the  bright  or  brilliant 
**h  diaghter  of  Agamemnon  and  Olytem- 
■"^.wter  of  Orestes,  Iphigenia,  and  Chry- 
■**»,  was,  when  her  father  departed  to  the 
"^  war,  confided  with  her  mother  and 
r«»«to  the  care  of  iEgistbns.  Clytemnes- 
^J**!  to  the  addresses  of  her  gnardian, 
•M  wb«  t^  j0  years  her  husband  returned 
w  weetthe  wu  mordered  in  his  own  hoose. 


Theyengeance  of  the  goilty  mother  and  her 
accomplice  threatened  death  also  to  Orestes,  bat 
Electra  discovered  his  danger,  and  sent  him 
away  to  King  Strophins  of  Pho^  who  had  him 
edaoated  with  his  own  son  Pylades.  Orestes 
had  hardly  attained  the  strength  of  manhood 
when  Electra  sent  secret  messengers  to  him 
urging  him  to  undertake  the  doty  of  vengeance. 
With  his  friend  Pylades  he  came  in  disguise  to 
Argos,  made  himself  known  to  his  sister,  and 
slew  both  JSgisthns  and  Clytemnestra  in  the 
palace.  The  guilt  of  matricide  awoke  the  Furies 
against  him,  who  stung  him  to  madness,  and 
pursued  him  over  the  earth.  On  the  shore  of 
the  Taurio  Ofaersonesua  he  was  about  to  be  sa- 
crificed by  the  priestess  of  Diana,  his  own  sister 
Iphigenia,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  relationahip. 
According  to  some,  the  report  even  reached 
Greece  tfauat  he  had  perished.  Electra  in  despair 
rushed  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  learn  the  par^ 
ticulars.  At  tbe  same  time  Orestes,  Pylades, 
and  Iphigenia  arrived  there.  A  casual  word 
having  at  the  last  moment  revealed  Orestes  to 
his  sister,  Electra  was  about  to  hurl  a  firebrand 
into  tbe  face  of  Iphigenia,  when  her  arm  was 
stayed  by  Orestes.  Electra  became  the  wife  of 
Pylades,  and  the  mother  of  Medon  and  Strophius. 
Her  story  has  been  treated  from  various  points 
of  view  by  almost  all  the  great  tragedians,  by 
iBaohylns,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  among  the 
ancients,  and  by  Bacine,  Alfieri,  and  Goethe 
among  the  modems. 

EIJEOTRIO  FISHES.  The  extraordinary 
modification  of  the  peripheral  extremiUee  of 
nerves  by  which  electricity  is  generated  and 
discharged,  is  found  in  4  genera  of  fishes,  and 
in  no  other  class  of  the  vertebrata.  The  best 
known  of  these  fishes  will  be  described  under 
ToBPBDO ;  a  second,  the  gymnotv*  or  electrical 
eel,  has  been  already  mentioned  under  Eel  ;  the 
other  two  will  be  briefly  alluded  to  here,  as  there 
Is  no  common  name  under  which  they  would 
properly  come.  The  8d  electrical  fish  belongs 
to  the  fiunily  of  tilitrida,  and  tbe  genus  tnal- 
aptefurut  (liac^p.).  The  M.  eleetrieu*  (Lac4p.) 
differs  fh>m  the  common  sUuroids  in  having  no 
anterior  dorsal  fin  nor  pectoral  spine ;  the  skin 
is  naked  and  scaleless ;  there  is  an  adipose  dor- 
sal fin  near  tbe  caudal;  the  ventrals  are  just 
behind  the  middle,  and  the  anal  occupies  about 
half  the  distance  between  them  and  the  rounded 
caudal ;  the  body  is  stout^  tbe  tail  thick,  and  the 
head  short  and  conical;  the  lips  are  fleshy,  with 
6  barbels ;  6  villiform  teeth  in  each  jaw,  none  on 
tbe  vomer. .  The  fish  attains  a  length  of  18  or 
20  inches,  and  is  found  in  the  Nile,  Senegal,  and 
other  rivers  of  northern  and  central  Africa ;  the 
color  is  cinereous  or  olive  above,  spotted  and 
irregularly  marked  with  black,  whitish  below ; 
anterior  nostrils  tubular.  Tbe  existenceof  a  fish 
with  bennmbing  powers  in  the  Nile  has  been 
known  for  more  than  800  years,  but  Geoflfroy 
and  Budolphi  were  tbe  first  to  give  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  tbe  electric  organs.  Valenciennes 
describee  these  as  forming  on  each  side  of  the 
body,  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  S  thin 
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kyen  of  spongy  celldar  tiiaoft  noltliig  together 
•mall  lozenge-shaped  oelU  filled  with  gelatiiioae 
fluid,  and  6  or  more  fine  lon^tadinal  mem- 
branes; eombintaff  the  stmotore  of  these  or* 
gam  in  the  torpeifo  and  gymnotna,  and  receive 
ing  the  nerrons  infloenoe  both  from  the  lateral 
branch  of  the  yagos  and  from  the  ventral 
branches  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  shook  given 
bv  this  fish  is  comparatively  feeble,  the  dis- 
charge taking  piece  when  the  head  is  touched ; 
DO  shock  is  felt  when  the  tail  is  grasped,  as  the 
electric  organs  do  not  extend  to  this  part;  in 
giving  a  shock  the  tail  is  moved,  as  if  the  mos- 
des  were  active.  This  fish  is  mnch  esteemed 
as  food.  The  Arabe  call  it  raath  (thander). — 
The  4tb  deotrical  fish  belongs  to  the  order  plet^ 
tognatki,  fianWj  diodontida,  aad  genns  Utnuh 
Mn  (Oqv.).  The  npper  and  ander  jaws  are  di- 
vided bj  a  median  satnre,  so  that  they  seem  to 
have  3  teeth  above  and  2  below,  incorporated 
with  the  Jaws;  in  most  of  the  species  of  the 
genns,  tl>e  body,  except  the  head  and  tail,  is 
rendered  roagh  by  spines  made  erectile  by  the 
inflation  of  the  skin,  or  natnrally  erect ;  bnt  in 
tiie  dectrio species  (T.  eltetrieiu,  Paterson)  the 
skin  is  desticnte  of  spines,  in  conformity  with 
the  ascertained  law  that  no  electric  fishes  have 
either  scales  or  spines;  tiie  body  is  Inrowa 
above,  yellow  on  the  ndes,  sea-green  belovr  and 
varied  with  red,  green,  and  white  spots;  It  at- 
tains a  length  of  7  or  8  in^es,  and  is  foond  in 
the  lagoons  of  the  Pacific.  Its  electric  powers 
are  oomparativelv  feeble. — ^The  most  character- 
istio  featnre  of  all  these  batteries  is  th^  enor- 
Imons  supply  of  nervons  matter;  the  eleotiie 
organs  generate  the  electricity,  which  is  ren- 
dcnred  active  by  nervons  inflnence.  In  the  tor- 
pedo the  shock  is  l>est  received  when  one  huid 
IB  placed  on  the  back  and  the  other  on  the  ab- 
dooaen  of  the  fish ;  in  the  gymnotns  the  inten- 
sity of  the  shook  is  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  fish  indnded  between  the  han^ ;  ac- 
tual contact  with  the  torpedo  is  not  essential, 
as  it  is  well  known  by  the  Neapolitan  fisher- 
men that  the  shock  is  felt  when  water  is  dashed 
upon  it,  the  electric  cnrrent  passing  up  along  the 
stream,  the  oircoit  being  competed  throng  the 
earth  to  the  ventral  smface  of  the  fish ;  tiie  dor- 
sal earface  is  always  positive,  and  the  ventral 
negative.  .  That  this  is  tiie  same  as  common 
electricity  has  been  shown  by  Mattencci  and 
Faraday;  it  renders  the  needle  magnetic,  and 
decomposes  chemical  compoontb;  by  it  heat  ia 
evolved,  and  the  electric  spark  is  obtained.  The 
exciting  nerves  terminate  in  loops,  as  in  the 
nrasonlar  tisane,  and  they  arise  like  motor  nerves 
from  the  anterior  tract  of  the  cord ;  the  recep- 
tion and  convOTanoe  of  ImpressionB,  and  tiie 
voluntary  act  which  results  in  the  shook,  are  of 
the  same  nature  and  follow  the  same  course  as 
in  mnscular  contractions ;  a  division  of  the  elec- 
tric nerves  at  their  origin  arrests  all  volnntaiy 
shocks,  bot  an  irritation  of  the  ends  of  the  nerves 
in  connection  with  the  organ  ia  fdlowed  by  an 
involuntary  electric  discharge,  just  as  an  irri- 
tation of  the  end  of  n  £videa  Bx>tor  nerve 


in  oonneottOD  witit  nraicle  Is  fttOowed  bytt 
contractioa.  The  electric  Uke  the  msMiila 
power  is  exhausted  by  exeroiae,  and  reoored 
by  rest;  both  are  increased  by  enetgetie nsM 
ration  and  oireulation,  and  both  are  exaltd  m 
the  aoti<m  of  strytdmine,  which  prodnces  t<ta« 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  a  rapid  taxm 
Bi(»i  of  involuntary  electric  discharges.  TW 
phmomena  displayed  by  these  fishes  afford  m 
ground  for  the  opinion  niat  nervons  infloeiMii 
Mentical  with  eleotrieity;  the  former  is  ne  men 
identical  with  (he  latter  than  it  is  with  ni»l 
onlar  oimtraotility ;  the  centraotillty  of  tU 
muscle  resides  in  its  fibre,  and  the  deotriotf  li 
generated  in  the  battery  of  tiiefiah;  both  in 
broui^t  iuto  play  throngh  nervous  inflneooe,  bn 
neitiier  reiides  in  or  is  a  property  of  the  neno. 
The  phenomena  ot  heat,  eleotrki^,  and  pli» 
I>h<wesoenoe  within  the  aninutl  body  depend  « 
chemical  actions,  which  take  place  in  the  iji- 
tem  Jost  as  they  would  in  the  chemist's  labo- 
ratory, modified  always  by  the  mysteriou  ^ 
principle.  To  show  the  energy  of  the  eleetrieiff 
thus  generated,  it  may  be  stated  that,  accMdiM 
to  Faraday,  the  shock  of  the  eleotzio  eel  iieqw 
to  that  of  16  Leyden  Jara  <^  8,600  square  ioeh« 
of  snr&ce ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  saeoeaiai 
of  these  shonld  prostrate  a  horse. 

ELEOTRIO  LIGHT.  Thte  himinoos  H)!W> 
ance  has  be«i  proved  by  Sir  Da^  Brewiter  ts 
be  <^  the  same  nature  with  all  other  Hghtaii*' 
gardfl  the  properties  of  poUrintion  and  Map 
and  double  refraction,  and  he  considers  that  tM 
^ark  is  a  flame,  oonsbting,  like  all  otherfltmo, 
of  incandescent  molecules  in  s  state  of  nHsutt 
Bubdivisicm,  yet  being  prodneible  in  a  TsmsB  it 
would  seem  not  to  be  the  efibot  of  <»mh\a6^ 
A  meet  intense  and  steady  deotrio  hgbt  if  srw- 
ed  bet  ween  two  points  ot  oofce,  forming  tbs  fola 
of  a  battery,  and  bron^t  into  ok»e  proxMr' 
From  its  great  brilliancy  and  «dieapa««  taa 
light  would  seem  to  be  weU  adapted  for  innnu- 
nation,  especially  for  lighthouses,  and  if  intr^ 
dttoed  into  mines  it  would  certwnly  P*<*rjj* 
most  powerful  illuminating  agent,  witaon 
tending,  like  other  li^^ts,  to  coatamintte  tM 
purity  of  the  air.  The  diffleotties  wWeli  iMer| 
fere  with  this  application  of  the  oJ**^"^ 
are  wholly  of  a  mechanical  nature,  and  tboop 
many  expediMits  have  been  devised  to  renwm 
them,  the  apparatns  is  still  too  eambwo* 
and  ooetly  for  ordinary  use.  One  of  the  i»i«»- 
pal  obetades  to  be  overoome  is  the  cooMW 
separation  of  the  charood  or  o<*e  ff'^ 
these  are  dowly  consumed.  A  prachod  m«- 
eation  was  made  in  the  year  1868  of  the«fr 
trie  light,  by  Dr.  Watson  of  the  "Hectno  P««« 
Light  and  Odor  Company,"  to  fceilit»f»  »« 
operations  connected  with  the  erection  ot  »• 
new  bridge  at  Westminster.  To^velitpttow* 
workmen  employed  during  low  tide  at  ■»'">j. , 
made  nse  of  an  apparatns  computed  to  osTe  w 


the  working  stage.    UpontUetfoMB*^*^ 
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flMBdiapile^viiif.  Tbe  bsttery.jtlaoed  9,000 
tm  oB^  was  fitted  \ritb  72  cells.  The  r^eotor 
■rt  vas  that  known  as  Ohappnis'g.  The  light 
fl^sad  over  the  stage  was  more  brilliant  than 
^Bt  of  the  brightest  moonlight.  It  was  folly 
ii'aanaxeable  as  that  of  gas,  and  is  said  to  be 
fciihilii  lY  at  the  lowest  oost  of  gas  (which  in 
fuimAnn  is  rery  lowX  a  oonsiderabto  profit  being 
naBzad  from  the  appliOation  of  the  reudoary 
gwAieta  of  the  battoy  to  the  manafactare  d 
Mloca. — ^Aooordiug  to  the  reoent  «n>erimenta 
of  M.  Ednund  Beoqnerel,  made  under  favor- 
•Ilia  drcomstancea  with  a  battery  of  nno  and 
platimm,  tlie  least  oost  of  the  electric  lighU 
oosapared  with  that  of  some  other  means  of 
jHwHiarinn,  may  be  thns  stated.  Using  as  s 
standard  the  light  of  850  qienn  candles  of  best 

Ska «Ha«ra«l  (Mat tl«> par  1,000  eaM«<Mt  wM„t01( 

*  «a(niMa«*d)*tlTcts.perIb.wu 0<5 

'  ■tcariMeandlesatSScts.perlb."  SBS 

•  vu«iadle*atS«ct>.p<)rlb.      ••  SIS 

**  alMliiellcht  "  ...,.,..  OW 

At  the  Qsaal  pricea  of  gas  in  the  United  States^ 
tibe  alectrio  light  under  present  expenses  of  the 
tetteiy  is  a  more  costly  method  of  illamination, 
bat  may  sdll  be  mndh  cheaper  than  candles, 
^ee  Eixonuy-DTHAXios.) 
ELECTRIO  TELEGRAPH.  SeeTxuoKApa. 
ELECTBIOm.    In  the  article  Ambu,  it 
has  been  dready  remarked  that  electrical  pite- 
aoaaena  were  fint  noticed  in  this  substance  by 
the  aanenti,at  least  as  tar  back  as  Thales  of 
IQatBi,  who  Krad  in  ^e  7th  and  6th  centuries 
bef»n  tb»  ChrisUan  era.    From  the  Greek  word 
for  amber,  fXicrpop,  the  name  electricity  was  af* 
plied  to  the  obscure  force  which  produced  these 
eSsets.    As  the  substance  gave  its  name  to  the 
phenomena  so  the  most  oOTioos  of  these,  the 
SRferiy  at  amber  when  rubbed  of  attracting 
a^  boi£e«^  gave  the  name  with  tiie  Ajrabs  of 
kraij,or"cat«b-ohafi^"to  the  fossil  gum;  and 
it  ii  by  DO  means  certain,  aa  suggested  by  Sir  Da- 
vid &«wster,  that  the  Greek  name  itself  may  not 
esaHfrom(XjEw,to  attoaot,  and^pi^,  ahairorfila< 
MWBt,ord^iMr,aleaf.    This  ringular  property  of 
aabsr  was  regarded  merely  as  a  curious  isolated 
{Mt J  oor  were  the  phenomenon  of  crackling 
mmeoritted  io  removing  the  dotbing  from  the 
Dwr,  and  tiie  exhibition  <n  animal  electricity  ob> 
Mrndin  the  torpedo,  considered  aa  matters  that 
eoaliprwe  of  any  considerable  interest  or  impmv 
Uaestonaakind.   Not  until  the  investigations  of 
Ik.  Gilbert,  of  Colchester,  England,  made  about 
tkaynr  ISOO,  had  any  progresa  been  made  to- 
wn dneidating  or  daaafytogthese  phenomena, 
(Nddiig  to  tbeir  number.  ^  found  that  a  Urge 
Mnbir  of  sabstances  were  excited  like  amber 
%  tne&Mk  and  attracted  light  bodies,  that  their 
a|«^  of  doing  this  was  greater  in  cool  dry 
ywikithanwhen  the  air  was  warm  and  moist, 
mti^  maay  other  substances  were  apparently 
Utetinthia  Moperty.    The  publication  of 
Uic^vaneDta  directed  the  attention  of  other 
pUMDfben  to  the  sniyeot,  and  this  soon  became 
*M  o(  the  moot  interesting  and  popular  fields 
if  nntiSa  Msearoh.    Kew  disooveries  were 


rapifly  nude,  and  with  evwy  new  itop  gained 
the  sulfleet  assumed  a  greater  importance,  ex- 
tending in  unexpected  direotioDs,  so  as  to  em^ 
brace  phmomena  vt  the  highest  interest  to  mnn, 
and  linking  itself  with  departments  of  physics 
with  which  it  was  before  supposed  to  have  no 
relaticHi.  Thus  these  investigations  have  oon> 
tinned  for  more  than  200  years  to  attract  the 
profound  attention  of  the  ^lest  philoeof^eia; 
and  at  this  day  no  subject  is  more  worthy  ot 
thur  study,  or  <^>ens  a  mwe  promising  field  for 
(wiginal  research,  tiian  the  boundless  range  of 
eleotrioi^  in  its  many  departments.  As  devel- 
oped inanimal  bodies,  it  has  already  been  treated 
in  this  work  in  the  article  Asolkj.  £uKrriuorrT< 
^ee  also  Esi,  (Eisotbio),  EiiEotxio  Fismu,  and 
ToBFXDa)  In  the  present  and  succeeding  ar- 
ticles it  will  be  treated :  1st,  in  its  ordinary 
exhibitions  as  produced  by  friction,  heat,  dtc.  j 
2d,  under  ELiOTBo-DTRAiaos,  in  the  form  com- 
monly  recognised  by  the  name  galvanic  ekctri- 
city;  8d  as  connected  with  magnetism  in  th« 
fym  called  EuKncBO-ILLONsnsif;  4tb,  in  th« 
application  of  this  branch  of  the  snlgect  to  the 
nseful  arts  in  £i.BorBO-]{KrAij.uBOT.  Atmos- 
pheric electricity,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  experiments  of  Eranktim  will  be  more  fhUy 
notioed  under  LioHTiinro.  Electricity  as  de- 
veloped by  magnetism  will  be  treated  under 
ICAonro-EucoTBiorrr. — The  prominent  eleo- 
trical  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  very  sim- 
ple experiments.  A  glass  tube,  dry  and  dear, 
when  rubbed  with  a  warm  silk  handkerchief  at- 
tracts light  objects,  as  slips  of  paper,  gold  lea^  a 
feather,  or  a  pith  ImII  snqiended  by  a  nlken 
thread.  The  property  thns  davdoped  is  called 
elecirioity,  ana  the  body  in  which  it  is  generated 
is  called  the  electric  The  light  body  attracted, 
after  remaining  in  contact  with  the  glass  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  being  then  shaken  o£f,  is  no 
longer  attracted,  but  on  the  contrary  is  repelled. 
But  if  the  light  body  be  touched  with  the  finger, 
it  ia  then  placed  in  a  condition  to  be  immediately 
attracted  again  by  the  ^ass.  A  atiok  of  reain 
or  sealing  wax  rubbed  with  dry  flannel  will  ba 
found  to  produce  tiie  same  result  as  the  {^asa 
tube ;  but  if  the  two  electrics  be  applied  one  on 
each  nde  of  the  suspended  pith  bikll  or  feather, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  the  light  body  ia 
observed  to  be  attracted  toward  <»e,  and  whm 
repelled  to  be  instantly  attracted  by  the  other: 
and  thus  it  will  continue  to  fly  backward  and 
forward  between  the  two,  until  the  excited  coa< 
dition  of  both  bodies  disappears.  The  eleotii- 
dty  excited  by  glass  is  thus  found  to  be  of  a 
di&rent  quality  from  that  excited  by  resin.  JL 
Du  Fay,  who  made  this  discovery  in  1788,  dis- 
tinguidied  these  by  the  names  of  vitreous  and 
resinous  electricity,  which  names  still  continue 
in  use.  Dr.  Franklin  gave  the  name  of  positive 
electricity  to  that  call^  vitreous,  and  negative 
to  the  resuious.  These  are  now  sometimes  rep- 
resented 1^  the  symbols  4",  plusi  snd — ,  minus. 
(The  theories  of  Dn  Fay  and  Dr.  Franklin  are 
more  fully  discussed  in  the  article  Elbotbo-Mao-  - 
kbhsu.}   If  the  silk  used  to  rub  the  glass  be  ]^w- 
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Rented  to  Hm  ptih  ball,  it  will  be  foondto  act  like 
thereain;  ana  the  flannel  nsed  to  rnbthia  will  be 
Ibnnd  in  the  aame  war  to  poasess  the  aame  kind 
of  eleotricity  as  the  giaag.  Henoe,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  eleotricify  by  firiction,  one  kind  is 
found  to  be  prodaced  in  the  electric,  and  the 
other  in  the  material  used  as  a  rubber,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  electricity  in  each.  In  tlra 
multitude  of  bodies  which  may  become  electri-'' 
cally  ezdted  by  being  rubbed  together,  it  is  not 
always  obvious  whi<£  will  possess  the  vitreous 
and  which  the  resinous  electricity.  The  nu- 
merous experiments  that  have  been  tried.  Low- 
ever,  seem  to  have  developed  some  laws  which 
determine  this  result  Of  two  bodies  thus  ex- 
cited, that  which  radiates  heat  most  readily  as- 
sumes the  positive  electricity,  and  the  other  the 
negative.  Silver  rubbed  upon  lead  is  positively 
electrified,  but  if  upon  iron,  which  radiates  heat 
better  than  silver,  it  takes  native  eleotrioity, 
and  iron  the  positive.  But  this  may  be  reversed 
in  bodies  of  nearly  the  same  radiating  power, 
in  case  the  one  radiating  best  is  heated,  and  its 
surface  is  quite  rough.  Surfaces  which  are  un- 
even, so  that  the  particles  are  considerably  dis- 
turbed in  the  rubbing,  incline  to  take  the  nega- 
tive eleotrici^;  thus,  when  a  rough  and  a  smooth 
ribbon  are  rubbed  across  each  other,  the  former  is 
negatively  and  the  latter  positively  electrified.  A 
block  ribbon  rubl>ed  upon  a  white  one  becomes 
negative,  the  surface  probably  being  more  rough. 
— In  the  experimentof  touchingthepith  ball  wiUi 
the  finger,  its  electrical  property  is  found  to  be 
instantly  removed^  So  that  it  becomes  indifferent 
in  its  attraction  either  to  the  elass  or  the  resin ; 
touched  with  a  metallic  rod  neld  in  the  hand, 
the  same  effect  is  produced.  But  the  glass  or 
resinous  rods  do  not  thus  strip  it  of  its  eleotri- 
dty.  A  difference  in  bodies  is  thus  noticed  as 
to  their  property  of  conducting  electricity,  and 
a  distinction  is  established  between  those  which 
are  good  and  those  which  are  bad  conductors. 
It  is  this  facility  of  rapidly  conducting  away 
electricity  that  prevents  many  solid  bodies  flrom 
being  regarded  as  electrics,  though  all  of  them 
may  l>e  made  to  develop  electricity  by  friction. 
A  metallic  rod  or  tube  provided  with  a  handle 
of  glass  or  resin  may  be  made  like  the  glass 
tube  to  develop  electricity,  its  escape  being 
diecked  by  the  non-conducting  glass,  which  £ 
said  to  insulate  the  metaL  Bodies  which  thus 
act  as  poor  conductors  are  called  insulators,  but 
the  distinction  between  them  is  only  in  degree. 
Shellac,  amber,  resin,  glass,  brimstone,  &&,  may 
be  called  either  good  insulators  or  poor  conduct- 
ors. The  same  bodies  also  differ  in  their  con- 
ducting property  by  slight  changes  in  their 
composition,  and  bv  change  in  their  structure, 
such  as  is  caused  by  change  of  temperature; 
thus  glass  is  made  a  conductor  by  being  heated 
to  redness,  and  vegetable  bodies  are  changed  to 
non-conductors  by  being  deprived  of  their  moist- 
ure. The  metals  are  the  most  perfect  conduct- 
ors, and  then  follow  charcoal,  graphite,  saline 
and  animal  fluids,  ores,  water,  snow,  animal 
bodies,  &o.    The  worst  conductor,  which  oon- 


sequentiy  heads  the  list  of  electrics  or  insidi 
tors,  is  shellac,  or  perhaps  gatts  percha,  itu 
which  follow  amber,  the  resins,  snlpnnr,  wax,  j« 
glass,  mica,  gems  and  varions  minerals,  sD 
wool,  hair,  feathers,  paper,  baked  wood,  Ac  Bi 
a  coating  of  moisture  upon  these  renders  tba 
oonductors,  as  a  coating  of  wax  or  reanons  n 
nish  upon  the  sur&oe  of  the  bodies  classed  i 
conductors  deprives  them  of  their  charat^risti 
property.    An  example  of  the  immense  dil&r 
enoes  which  are  found  in  the  capacity  of  Un 
various  conductors  to  convey  elertricity  is  rep 
resented  in  the  comparison  of  iron  wire  witi 
water,  the  redstance  to  be  overcome  in  paaaii 
through  an  inch  of  the  fluid  being  found  eqd 
to  that  experienced  in  traversing  400,000,000 
times  the  distance  of  the  wire.    The  vdodtj 
of  electricity  along  good  conductors  has  bees 
variously  estimatea  by  different  experimentos, 
some  making  it-to  exceed  that  of  lij^t  in  iti 
passage  through  the  atmosphere.     The  prin- 
ciple of  the  movement  is  as  obscure  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  as  is  our  knowledge  of  tht 
nature  ofthe  forces  themselves.  Inarowofpitii 
balls  suspended  near  each  other  the  exoes  of 
electridty  contained  in  one  is  transmitted  to  the 
next  by  perceptible  movement  of  the  partidoi 
As  the  distance  which  separates  the  particles  v 
diminished,  the  oi^adty  of  rapidly  conve^iiig 
electricity  is  increased ;  but  when  the  psrticlet 
are  brought  into  contact,  no  movement  of  tliii 
kind  is  apparent  to  the  senses.    So  it  is  periufs 
that  the  mind  fails  to  conceive  the  modeby  vMdi 
the  particles  of  air  transmit  the  shock  between 
the  electric  doud  andihe  earth,  or  those  of  s  n»- 
tallic  wire  through  a  long  line  of  it,  at  the  rate, 
it  may  be,  of  more  than  100,000  miles  to  » lec- 
ond  of  time. — ^Various  machines  are  to  use  fcr 
generating  and  collecting  electridfy  by  fiictioa. 
A  common  form  of  these  is  a  boUow  cylindtf 
of  ^lass  made  to  revolve  upon  a  horisontdsi^ 
agomst  a  cushion  or  rubber  stuffed  with  hair  or 
wool  and  covered  with  soft  leather.    A  flap  «f 
oiled  dlk,  atteched  by  one  edge  to  the  robber, 
passes  (torn  this  over  the  uppier  surfeoe  of  the 
cylinder,  upon  which  it  rests,  the  object  of  whiM 
is  to  prevent  the  disdpation  ofthe  vitreous  elec- 
tricity as  this  is  carried  over  fhim  the  robber 
by  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder.    The  mpwr 
is  furnished  by  means  of  a  chain  attached  to  «« 
rubber  and  leadtog  to  the  floor  or  to  the  t»U«. 
The  rubber  is  thus  not  insulated,  and  the  resn- 
ous  electridty  excited  in  it  is  not  ordinarily  cd- 
lected  for  experiments,  as  is  the  vitreous.  Thu  » 
effected  by  means  of  a  smooth  metallic  cylinaw 
placed  upon  a  solid  glass  leg,  and  extenaio| 
parallel  with  the  glass  cylinder  and  sboot  ' 
Inches  from  it  on  the  ride  opposite  to  the  rob- 
ber.   Its  ends  are  hemispherical,  that  noeI«e- 
Wdty  may  be  lost  by  escaping  from  sharp  e^ 
It  is  hollow,  as  weight  and  solidity  are  of  M 
service,  electricity  at  rest  occupying  ody  the 
surfaces  of  bodies.    This  portion  of  the  «PP»- 
ratus  is  called  the  prime  conductor.    Theew- 
tricity  discharged  from  beneath  the  oiled  «dk  » 
received  upon  metallic  points,  a  row  of  »hion 
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pnjtotlike  the  teeth  (tf  a  rake  firam  the  ridoof 
dw  coodnctor,  and  point  toward  the  glaas  oylin^ 
dv  «n  inofa  or  thereaboat  belov  the  silk  fli^. 
Ik  derdopment  of  eleotridty  is  greatly  in- 
imsed  by  tiie  application  of  an  amalgam  paste 
to  the  sorfuse  of  the  robber,  and  also,  as  Dr. 
Fnday  recommends,  by  impregnating  with  it 
A«  dk  Sap.    It  is  made  of  1  part  of  tin  and  2 
of  mercniy,  mixed  with  tallov  or  lard  to  form 
s  nft  paste.    A  better  preparation  is  to  melt  2 
01.  of  zino  and  1  of  tin  in  a  cracible,  and  then 
poor  in  8  OS.  of  mercury.    It  is  to  be  well 
ihikeb  k  a  box  ontil  cold,  ^nnd  to  powder  in 
a  mortsi^  snd  then  mixed  with  lard.    The  paste 
•hoold  be  thinly  spread  and  occasionally  renew- 
ed.  Hie  glssB  cylinder  and  all  the  apparatos 
mat  be  kept  clean  and  free  fhnn  dost,  and  its 
effioeocy  wiQ  be  increased  by  some  method  of 
keeping  it  warm  and  dry,  as  by  making  the 
pe^itiB  which  support  the  rubber  and  prime 
coodoeUv  hollow  and  open  at  the  bottom,  the 
lUod  being  made  double  so  as  to  admit  a  small 
alcohol  Ismp  nnder  each  pillar.    By  snch  a  oon- 
triTutoe  the  machine  may  be  made  to  operate 
ntii&ctonly  in  a  state  of  the  atmoqphere  which 
under  ordiiuury  droomstances  is  nn&vorable  for 
the  eiUbitioa  of  eleotrical  phenomena.    As  the 
electridty  is  excited  by  turning  the  cylinder,  its 
ptesmce  is  immediately  indicated  in  the  prime 
oaaiaiiar  \^  the  divergence  of  a  pair  of  pith 
bells  nspeoded  by  a  oondnoting  thread,  as  one 
ot  finen,  {com  a  onrred  wire  fastened  to  the 
top  of  tins  oondoctor.    Excited  by  the  sam^ 
kind  of  dectrid^,  they  repel  each  otlyer.    Br 
preNDtiag  the  Imnckle  to-  a  brass  baU,  whim 
is  oommoDly  attached  by  a  stem  to  the  con- 
doctor,  •  ffisik  is  drawn  firom  it  which  is  both 
im  tad  nh.    When  highly  charged,  a  sncoes- 
Boo  of  qisrks  may  he  taken  off  with  great 
np&j  to  say  either  nentral  or  negatively  ex- 
<^  body  broD(^t  near  to  the  knob ;  or  if 
ibenbepointa  or  sharp  edges  upon  the  con- 
ductor, ue  electricity  will  be  seen  escaping  into 
tbe  sir  in  brashes  of  faint  light.    The  electric 
VA  is  seoompanied  by  a  sort  of  explosive 
■oond,  with  a  di^lay  of  considerable  force, 
"■Aoent  when  prodoced  in  water  contained  in 
*  tnsg  ^aas  tube  to  burst  this  with  violence. 
In  tUi  ud  its  ligsag  dartings  it  exhibits  its  re- 
HoiblaBoe  to  lightning,  which  is  in  fact  the  same 
Ptxponxooa  upon  a  large  scale.    It  is  accom- 
peued  with  heat,  and  spears  sometimes  in  one 
Of  aootber  of  various  shades  of  violet,  blue, 
pw,  red,  snd  yellow,  and  is  sometimes  a 
W^t  white.    From  the  discoveries  of  Dr. 
loinitfi  of  the  transmission  of  infinitely  small 
■•WBc  pertioles,  when  a  spark  is  produced  be- 
*'«n  S  metillio  bodies,  and  of  a  concave  in- 
^^*ii(ffl  msde  in  each  of  them,  he  concludes 
Wthe  heat  sod  light  of  the  spark  proceed 
•wthe  ignition  and  combustion  of  the  parti- 
"**.<' poBderable  matter,  and  that  these  are 
^T^  in  oppodte  directions.    For  the  ^ass 
<7^teira]lar  disk  of  plate  glass,  i  or  f  of 
ttucbliki  sad  2  to  8  feet  or  more  in  diameter, 
"weanbititated,  and  the  most  efficient  ma- 


chines are  dow  geoerdly  oonstmcted  in  tUa  man- 
ner. The  ^sk  is  set  upon  a  revolving  axis  in  a 
fiwne,  the  cross  piece  of  wood  over  the  npper 
edge  of  the  disk  supporting  a  double  rubber,  oe- 
tween  the  two  parts  of  which  the  edge  of  the  disk 
revolves,  and  anoUier  pairof  similar  rubbers  are 
secured  upon  the  base  or  platform,  and  by  a 
screw  are  made  to  press  between  them  the  lower 

Se  of  the  disk.  A  flap  of  silk  passes  from  each 
ber  in  the  direction  of  the  revolution  of  the 
disk,  covering  each  nde  of  it,  and  extending 
nearly  one  quarter  of  its  circumference,  where 
it  meets  the  collecting  points  of  the  prime  con- 
ductor. This  is  seemed  to  a  strong  glass  sup- 
port, which  projects  horizontally  from  the 
frame  on  the  side  opposite  the  winch  or  handle, 
and  then  bends  around  like  two  elbows  so  as  to 
present  an  extremity  to  the  surface  of  the  disk  on 
two  opposite  edges.  The  arrangement  is  va- 
riously modified  in  different  machines.  An 
enormons  machine,  with  a  plate  11  feet  in  dianu 
eter,  was  in  the  Panopticon  in  Leicester  sauare. 
London.  The  quanta^  of  electricity  developea 
increasing  with  the  size  of  the  plate,  the  pow- 
er of  this  machine  is  probably  greater  than  that 
ofany  other  ever  constructed.  Dr.  Hare  of  Phil* 
adelphia  contrived  a  very  neat  form  in  which  the 
disk  was  made  to  revolve  horizontally.  Other 
substances  have  been  used  instead  of  glass  for  the 
disks,  as  pasteboard  soaked  in  copsd  or  amber 
varnish,  and  coated  with  the  same;  wood  has 
also  been  made  into  disks,  and  gam  lac  has  been 
applied  in  the  same  way.  A  machine  of  great 
power  was  made  in  Brussels  of  a  web  of  var- 
nished silk,  25  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide,  revolv- 
ing upon  two  wooden  cylinders  covered  with 
woollen  serge.  As  t^e  cylinders  were  made  to 
revolve  by  the  exertions  of  4  men,  the  silk 
passed  between  S  cushions,  each  7  feet  Ions 
and  2  inches  in  diameter.  These  were  covered 
with  the  skins  of  cats  or  hares,  and  conld  be 
made  to  press  more  or  less  upon  the  talk.  The 
sparks  produced  by  this  machine  were  16  indies 
long,  and  no  one  was  inclined  to  receive  one  of 
them  except  upon  the  shoulder  or  elbow.— 
Phenomena  have  been  frequently  witnessed 
within  the  past  few  years  in  New  York  and 
other  places  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
United  States,  a  notice  of  some  of  which  by 
Profl  Loomis  may  be  found  in  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Science"  (voL  xxvi.,  July,  1888). 
Persons,  es^ially  children,  wearing  dry  slip- 
pers with  thin  soles,  and  a  silk  or  woollen  dress, 
in  a  warm  room  heated  to  at  least  70°,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  velvet  carpet,  often  be- 
come so  electrically  excited  by  skipping  a  few 
times  across  the  room  with  a  shuffling  motion, 
and  robbing  the  shoe  upon  the  carpet,  that 
sparks  are  produced  on  their  coming  in  contact 
with  other  bodies;  and  on  their  presenting  a 
finger  to  a  gas  burner  yet  warm,  the  gas  may 
be  ignited.  Snlphnrjc  ether  has  been  thus  in- 
flamed, and  in  dry  cold  weatherTparks  half  an 
inch  in  length  have  been  pven  forth  by  young 
ladies  who  had  been  dancing,  and  pnlverizea 
resin  has  ^een  thus  inflamed.    Electricity  is 
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abo  generated  bjr  the  steam  eeeepiiig  from 
boilers  impiaging  apon  hard  mbataaces,  as  ia 
'  paanng  through  bent  iron  tabes,  which  termi< 
nateinjetsor  small  orifices  of  boxwood.  These 
reoeive  one  kind  of  eleotrioity  (most  oommonlj 
the  negative),  and  the  boiler,  if  insulated,  is 
(bond  to  be  diarged  with  the  ether.  This  effect, 
according  to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Faraday,  is 
induced  by  the  friction  of  the  particles  of  water 
In  the  steam  upon  the  discharging  tubes.  A 
maebine  was  constructed  for  the  polytechnio 
tnstitationin  London,  with  a  boiler  6^  feet  lone 
and  8i  feet  diameter,  of  the  Comiah  fbrm,  with 
the  fire  chamber  in  the  boiler,  from  whkdt 
■parks  are  obtained  82  inches  long,  and  so  large 
imd  rapid  in  their  snoceasion  as  to  apnear  like  a 
Oontinuons  flame.  One  of  these  so-called  hydro- 
deotrio  machines  has  been  constmcted  at  the 
&oal^  of  science  in  Paris.  It  is  provided  with 
60  jets  for  the  escape  of  the  steam.  The  sparks 
form  brilliant  jets  of  £re  by  their  rapid  succes- 
sion. Each  spark  is  about  a  foot  in  length, 
and  several  inches  in  breadth.  Ekctrioify  is 
moreover  developed  daring  the  changes  wnidi 
bodies  ludetgo  in  meobanicd  structine,  and  in 
ethers  produced  by  chemical  action;  as,  for 
examine,  when  snlphor,  wax,  and  other  bodies, 
after  t>eing  melted,  return  to  a  solid  state  on 
cooUng,  wnen  gases  are  disengaged,  and  vapors 
are  evolved ;  fh>m  tlie  leaves  of  living  plants  as 
they  disengage  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid ;  and 
also  from  decomposing  vegettAle  mattn^.  As 
rapid  motion  and  friction  develop  it,  the  &Iline 
of  rain  and  hail  and  the  blowing  of  the  wind 
may  produce  it  in  the  enormous  quantities  in 
which  it  is  generated  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
by  evi^ration  still  more  may  be  devdoped  by 
these  atmospheric  inflneneea.  As  an  example 
of  the  amount  sometimes  prodnoed  in  the  atmo»> 
phere,  it  is  stated  in  Livmgstone's  "  Travels  ia 
Bouth  Africa"  (p.  187)  that  the  hot  windwhioh 
blows  daring  the  dry  seasons  over  the  deswt  from 
north  to  south  "  is  in  such  an  electric  state  that 
a  bunch  of  ostrich  feathers,  held  a  few  seconds 
against  it,  becomes'  as  strongly  ehaiged  as  if 
attached  to  a  powerful  electrical  madiine.  and 
clasps  the  advancing  hand  with  a  sharp  crackling 
sound."  By  a  littie  friction  the  fhr  of  we  mantles 
worn  by  the  natives  gives  out  a  luminoos  appear- 
ance. It  is  produced  even  by  the  motion  com- 
municated in  riding ;  and  a  rubbing  with  the  hand 
causes  sparks  and  distinct  crepitations  to  be  emit* 
ted.  Dr.  Hooker  observed  Mmilar  jAenomena 
doting  a  aoow  storm  on  Ben  Kevis  in  18S6,  the 
electiioity  causing  a  hissing  sound  in  the  sir,  and 
affecting  the  hair  of  the  members  of  his  party. 
De  SansBure  and  others  witnessed  the  same  ef^ts 
on  Mount  Breven  in  1767. — ^What  was  supposed 
to  be  a  peculiar  quality  of  electricity  was  first 
observedby  Dr.  Seebeck  of  Berlin,  and  named  by 
Prof.  Oersted  the  thermo-electrioal  current.  It 
is  produced  when  two  pieces  of  metal  Joined  to- 
gether at  both  ends  are  heafod  or  cooled  at  one  of 
meir  junctions.  The  current  manifests  its  pres- 
ence by  causing  the  magnetia  needle  to  deviate 
from  ita  position.    The  direction  of  the  current 


is  foond  to  be  dlffieren^  Moordbiff  OS  tha  aetkial 
that  of  coding  or  of  heatiog.     The  effect  is  aa| 
posed  to  be  o^g  to  tJie  raMecoIar  change  wbic 
the  metal  experiences  by  change  of  tempenun 
Other  electrical  phenomena  have  subwqneotf 
been  exhibited  by  this  method  of  ezcitatioD,  u 
the  production  of  sparks  vinble  in  the  dayli^ 
the  decomposition  of  water,  &c.,  caose  thisibq 
of  eleotrioity  to  be  now  regarded  as  not  difierii| 
fix>m  that  generated  by  more  familiar  metbodi 
The  eleotric  ep$rk  was  obtained  by  Prod  fl«oi] 
and  Pra£  Wheatstone  in  1887  with  a  small  cylia 
drioal  bundle  <tf  88  eleme^»  of  biamnth  and  totl 
Dx^7<f  of  on  io<!b  indiamet«ir,  <uid  i  of  sBisci 
loo^— Electricity  is  thus  obtained  by  varkn 
methods,  and  inaulated  bodiea  may  be  dutgei 
with  it  bj^  bdng  brought  in  contact  with  the  oofr 
doctor,  Mther  directly  or  throngh  a  chain,  inn 
or  other  conducting  body.  Indeed  its  infoeiMeii 
folt  upon  bodies  around  that  are  not  in  cootaci 
with  the  electrified  conductor,  as  is  shown  b} 
brining  near  to  this  an  insnlatfid  metallic  bod;, 
as  a  cylinder,  upon  which  several  purs  of  pitli 
balls  are  snqp«nded  by  linen  threads.    An  ^ 
trioal  exdtemeot  is  seen  by  the  divMgeim  of 
these  balls  to  be  immediately  induced;  and  U 
will  be  found  that  those  suspended  acroM  tk 
end  nearest  the  prime  ooi^ootor  are  affeoud 
with  the  opporite  electiioity  from  that  of  tlte 
conductor,  and  those  at  the  remote  end  by  tiie 
same  electridty.    The  electricity  that  was  (fa- 
escent  in  the  body  thos  appears  to  have  be<D 
disturbed  by  ita  proximity  to  another  highly 
diarged,.  and  that  portion  whioh  was  of  an  op- 
posite nature  to  the  disturbing  agent  is  dnn 
toward  it,  while  that  of  the  same  nature iti*- 
pelled.    Between  the  two  extremities  is  a  pout 
where  no  electrical  excitement  iadi^I^yed.  Tim 
phenomenon  is  called  electrical  indnotion.  It 
Is  upon  this  principle  that  the  ^paratus  for  col- 
lecting and  retaining  large  quantities  of  eledri- 
eity  is  based.    The  most  mmple  form  of  it  is* 
pane  of  glass  coated  on  both  sides  with  tin  foil, 
with  the  exception  of  a  margin  of  an  ioob  in 
width  all  aronnd.    One  side  of  this  being  ]Jmm 
upon  some  condoling  body  oommnnicatiDg  wtu 
the  floor,  and  the  other  nde  Jteing  coooected 
with  the  oharg^  conductor,  the  latter  side  is  it- 
self charged  with  the  eleotridty  of  the  condactWi 
while  the  metallic  coating  on  the  other  ode  w- 
eomes  at  the  same  time  charged  with  the  oppooi« 
electricity.  By  this  method  charges  of  electria^ 
may  be  accumulated  proportimud  to  the  aiiiofl<|t 
of  metallic  anrfifioes.    The  panes  may  be  miuti- 
plied  in  number,  and  made  to  act  as  one  by  oo"' 
necting  all  the  insnlated  or  upper  coatiof^  dt  * 
good  conductor  with  that  oommunioatiag  viUi 
the  prime  conductor,  and  4dl  the  other  rorf«w 
by  another  good  conductor  with  thatconuaOM- 
eating  with  the  ground.    The  tendency  of  ^ 
two  electricities  thus  accumulated  is  to  iw 
together,  and  this  they  do  instantaneously  «^ 
a  conducting  medium  ia  presented  to  m»>> 
The  common-method  of  restoring  their  eqnm^ 
rium  is  by  means  of  a  stout  wire  or  rod,  witn 
a  metallic  knob  at  each  end,  the  wire  ban  « 
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tHMJ  frr  •  Uoge  to  tiM  propw  snrvstare,  u4 
DMiBg  tfaroogbaglass  handle,  l^  which  itiaueld. 
bmiacaUed  adischargingrod.   A  chain  will  ef- 
bet  tbe  samfl  purpose,  or  the  discharge  may  be 
ttkeathroat^thebodybypreaentingonehaiidto 
McbaorfiKieof  the  glasa;  and  if  any  number  of 
penons  join  hands,  and  the  two  at  the  extremi* 
tin  praeent  ahand  one  to  the  upper  and  the  other 
to  toe  lower  anr&CB  of  the  glaas,  the  shook  wUl 
intintly  pass  through  them  all.  Instead  of  panes 
«{ ^tm,  it  is  foond  niore  convenient  to  nse  wide- 
mwthed  cjaas  bottles  or  jara,  whid>  are  eoated 
innda  and  out  nearly  to  the  top  with  tin  foiL 
Than  m  called  Leyden  Jars,  teom  having  been 
fimt  vei  by  MoMobenbroek  and  others  at  Ley* 
dea  ■  174S.    A  eover  of  baked  wood  is  fitted 
apoa  Mdi  one^  and  through  the  centre  of  this  a 
biMKid  pMsas  nearly  to  t£e  bottom,  with  which 
ik  eooDMts  by  a  abort  chain ;  its  upper  end  ter- 
minaUs  in  a  brass  knob  8  or  8  inches  above  the 
ooTor.   A  number  of  these  arranged  together, 
tbe  braai  knoba  at  the  top  being  connected  by 
wire*  or  a  chain,  and  the  outer  coatings  being 
ifa>  breast  into    oommnnication  with  each 
other  \»f  good  ooodootors,  constitute  an  elec- 
trical battuy,  and  tibis  is  charged  from  the  prime 
coadottor  of  connecting  one  of  the  knobs  with 
it.  Vith  a  battef7  of  this  kind,  the  metallic 
eoafiaga  of  whi<^  lunoanted  to  225  square  feet, 
udcbirnd  by  apowerful  electrical  machine  coa- 
itnatal  by  Van  Marum  at  Haarlem,  Holland, 
dkodaof  aodi  power  were  obtained  that  a  piece 
of  VnTeed  4  indkea  long  and  4  in  diameter  was 
rtatqiart,  aad  tho  report  produced  was  so  loud 
at  to  atu  the  ear,  while  the  flash  daczkd  the 
(7«  vith  its  briliiaaoy.    Tbe  heat  generated 
was  ao  iataaae  thai;  a  small  iron  wire  about  y|y 
of  ao  inch  thick  and  25  feet  long  was  fused  into 
rad-hot  globolea,  which  scattered  in  every  di- 
m&a.  A  pteoe  of  tin  Wire  ^  of  an  inch  U>iok 
lad  8  iadies  long  disappeared  in  blue  smoke, , 
(^olxilaa  of  melted  tin  at  the  same  time  £dling 
apoB  •  peee  of  paper  and  nweatedly  reboond- 
>>>{■  Uagnetism  was  also  developed  by  the 
liweic,  ao  that  ■poianty  was  ^ven  to  steel  bars 
oft  iscbea  in  length,  nearly  i  an  inch  wide,  and 
l^ef  an  indi  thick.    The  machine  which  pro- 
wed  tbeae  effects  was  constructed  of  two 
£^  of  glsaa,  6  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  set 
•    apoo&Masmeaads,  and  provided  with  8  rubbers, 
amrfwluch  was  about  15  inches  long  anAi 
iotiiMvife  Bodies  40  feet  distant  were  sensibly 
■^Mted  Wthe  electricity  excited  by  this  ma- 
<i>>M,  and  pointed  wires  28  feet  distant  directed 
^nrd  Uw  oondnctor  were  tipped  with  astar  of 
a^t;  and  when  a  metalbo  ball  commonicatiog 
*ttthegroand  was  presented  to  it,  a  brilliant 
l^of  Mit  9  feet  or  more  in  lei^th  darted 
nA  with  a  aossg  motion,  throwing  lominoos 
"^  of  li^t  into  the  fdr.— It  is  inteiest- 
H  to  obaervQ  the  dose  relation  between  the 
'  (**  of  ^aas  partially  covered  with  metallio 
Wrap  and  the  arrangement  of  the  natural 
""^"Hhe  perfectly  conducting  atmosphere, 
.    ^^Tdfooding  to  the  glass,  overlaid  with  the 
•"•tam  it  douds  of  vapor  and  tonolung  by 


its  under  sorfiioe  tbe  solid  earth.  Whenever 
either  the  stratum  of  clouds  above  or  the  eartb 
below  becomes  charged  with  one  kind  of  elec- 
tricity, the  opponte  und  is  induced  in  the  other, 
and  the  same  tendency  is  manifested  of  these 
two  electricities  to  rash  together  and  neutral- 
ize each  other,  as  is  observed  in  the  electrified 
coatings  upon  the  glass ;  and  if  with  our  im- 
perfect ^paratus,  covering  a  few  square  feet 
of  surface,  we  can  produce  efifects  so  startling^ 
we  may  tne  better  appreciate  the  terrific  pow- 
er gathered  upon  surfaces  ade^ted  for  aconmn- 
lating  electricity,  extending  over  areas  of  many 
square  miles,  and  charged  by  the  action  of  the 
most  powerful  agents  in  nature.  A  particular 
quality  of  this  natural  electricity,  common  to  it 
and  the  machine  electricity  generated  by  firio- 
tion,  is  its  intensity,  or  its  property  of  violent 
action.  In  this'  it  dififers  from  the  electricity 
generated  by  the  galvanic  battery,  which  w 
distinguished  for  the  mildness  of  its  character, 
while  the  quantity  is  remarkably  large.  Th« 
natural  electricity  obtained  by  friction  lias  been 
compared  to  the  Iieat  developed  in  a  bar  of  red- 
hot  iron,  while  that  i^oduced  by  chemical  ac- 
tion is  more  analogous  to  a  larger  quantity  of 
caloric  difliued  through  a  vast  body  of  water. 
The  common  electridty  also,  after  being  acon- 
mnlated,  has  the  property  of  rem^ing  for  a 
considerable  time  m  an  excited  condition,  and 
for  this  reason  has  been  called  statical  or  re- 
posing electricity,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
generated  by  the  battery,  which  exists  only 
while  it  is  evolved,  and  for  this  reason  is  termed 
current  electricity.  In  most  of  the  instances 
in  which  electricity  is  applied  to  useful  puiposes 
the  violent  shock  is  not  what  is  requireo,  but 
tiie  feeble  and  continuous  action  of  the  galvanic 
current.  It  is  consequentiy  in  the  descristi<« 
of  this  form  of  electricity  that  tbe  praotical  uses 
of  this  agent  will  be  treated.  One  use  of  the 
{nachine,  however,  maybe  noticed  in  this  place. 
When  a  Aock  is  passed  through  strips  of  gold 
leaf  placed  between  slips  of  window  glass,  the 
gold  18  melted  and  driven  into  the  pores  of  the 
glass.  On  this  principle  metallic  colors  are  im- 
pressed in  ornamental  figures  upon  silk  or  pa> 
per.  The  design  is  first  cut  out  as  in  stencil 
plates  on  a  piece  of  thick  drawing  paper,  and 
this  being  laid-  between  a  piece  of  gold  leaf  and 
tbe  object  to  be  impressed,  and  the  whole 
placed  under  a  weight  and  the  shock  passed 
through  the  gold  le^  portions  of  this  are  pro- 
jected through  tibe  lines  of  tbe  design,  and  fixed 
upon  the  ground  intended  to  receive  them.  By 
the  shock  various  chemical  compounds  may  be 
decomposed  and  gaseous  mixtures  separated, 
and  their  elements  made  to  assume  new  com- 
binations ;  but  these  phenomena  are  better  ex- 
hibited by  tbe  battery,  and  will  therefore  be 
described  in  another  article. — Statical  electrici- 
tj  is  developed  in  some  cases  by  other  agencies 
as  well  as  by  friction,  as  by  pressure  and  heat. 
^e  mineral  Iceland  spar  is  eq>ecia]Iy  remark- 
able for  the  electrical  excitement  occasioned  in 
it  when  a  rhomb  held  in  one  hand  by  its  two 
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opporite  edges  Is  touched  npon  two  of  ita  nar- 
auel  faces  by  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand.  J3«- 
ing  then  held  near  the  small  needle  of  the  eleo- 
troscope  (an  instnunent  to  be  hereafter  noticed), 
the  mineral  is  shown-  to  be  excited  by  vitreons 
electricity.  A  number  of  other  crystals,  as  flnor 
spar,  topaz,  mica,  aragonite,  &o.,  all  of  which 
are  capable  of  being  cleaved  into  lamina,  mani- 
fest the  same  property.  The  electrici^  thus 
developed  has  been  fonnd  to  continue,  as  no- 
ticed by  Hatty,  for  11  days  without  dispersion. 
When  two  substances  are  pressed  together,  the 
electricity  is  developed  only  on  their  separa- 
tion, and  in  one  it  is  vitreous  and  in  the  other 
resinons.  Electricity  obtained  by  heat  is  ex- 
hibited also  by  a  variety  of  minerals,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  crystal  of  tourmaline.  Whenever 
its  temperature  changes,  electricity  is  excited 
in  it,  in  one  end  of  the  positive  and  in  the 
other  of  the  negative  kind.  If  the  change  of 
temperature  is  rapidly  produced,  the  electri- 
city is  sufficiently  intense  to  attract  light  bodies 
to  the  surface  of  the  crystal.  When  the  crystal 
is  allowed  to  cool  after  being  heated,  the  elec- 
tricity developed  at  each  extremity  is  the  op- 
posite of  that  manifested  during  the  heating. — 
In  conducting  experiments  in  electricity,  a  va- 
riety of  instruments  have  been  introduced  in 
connection  with  the  machine,  some  of  which,  as 
electrometer,  electrophoms,  electroscope,  &c., 
may  properly  be  noticed  in  their  alphabetical 
place  in  this  work,  though  for  their  full  de- 
scription the  reader  must  look  to  some  of  the 
many  able  special  treatises  upon  this  subject, 
among  which  that  by  Sir  David  Brewster  holds 
an  important  rank,  and  has  furnished  most  of 
the  materials  for  the  many  compilations.  The 
Th-aiti  de  TeUetrieiU  tMoriqru  et  appliqvie 
(Paris,  1854-'58)  of  M.  A.  De  la  Kive  presents 
the  science  most  completely  in  its  latest  devel- 

Siments,  and  in  its  several  departments.  An 
nglish  translation  of  it,  by  0.  Y.  Walker,  F. 
B.  8.,  entitled  "  A  Treatise  on  Electricity  in 
Theory  and  Practice,"  has  been  published  (8 
vols.  8vo.,  London,  1868-'68).  See  also  Fara- 
day's "Experimental  Researches  on  Electricity" 
(8  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1844-'66). 

ELEOTRO-DYNAMIOS  (Gr,  ijXcicrpw,  amber, 
and  tmmius,  power).  The  kind  of  electricity  de- 
veloped by  fhotion  may  be  kept  quiescent,  as  ao- 
cnmnlated  in  the  Ley  den  jar,  and  at  any  time  be 
made  to  manifest  instantly  its  intensity  of  action, 
as  when  a  fblminating  powder  is  exploded.  But, 
as  developed  by  chemical  action,  electricity 
in  the  form  of  a  constant  current  manifests 
other  properties ;  ,and  its  effects  are  exhibited 
on]][  during  the  flow  of  this  current,  disappeaiv 
ing  instantly  on  its  cessation,  as  the  light  of  the 
snn  is  lost  when  its  rays  are  intercepted.  Elec- 
tro-dynamics is  the  name  applied  to  this  branch 
of  the  science,  in  contradistinction  to  electro- 
statics, the  term  used  to  designate  the  other. 
The  distinction  is  not,  however,  a  satis&ctory 
one ;  and  when  the  nature  of  this  snbtle  agent 
is  more  perfectly  comprehended,  it  will  no  donbt 
give  place  to  a  more  exact  exposition.    But  at 


present  the  former  ia  the  oomprebcndve  tan 
which  indndee  whatever  belongs  to  the  elec^ri 
cal  enrrent  generated  hj  the  Toltaio  pile  a 
battery,  the  thermo-electno  circle  or  the  electro 
magnet.  Under  the  heads  THKRMO-EiMnsicin 
Elbotbo-Maonxtibv,  and  Maohkto-EuoihicI' 
TV,  the  last  two  will  be  respectively  treatecL- 
The  discovery  of  this  form  of  electrioitr  hai 
been  referred  to  in  the  article  Ajsumxl  £lio 
TBiomr.  It  is  manifested  in  the  chemical  a& 
tion  of  substances  upon  each  other;  not  oftes 
exhibited,  it  is  true,  unless  sought  for,  but  still 
manifested,  even  when  it  ia  so  feeble  that  tb« 
electrical  excitement  prodnced  is  its  only  india- 
tion;  witness  the  sbght  shock  to  the  animil 
tissue,  oandng  sudden  contraotioD,  when2  dif^ 
ent  metals  placed  one  below  and  the  othw  abore 
the  tongue,  or  a^^dnst  the  inner  snrfiaoe  of  tlit 
lip,  are  bronght  in  contact  at  their  edges.  Tit 
saliva  in  this  case  acts  chemically  npon  eicb 
metal,  producing  in  the  one  most  afl^ted  rean- 
ons  or  negative  electricity,  and  in  the  other 
vitreoas.*  The  former  is  analogons  to  the  rub- 
ber in  the  electrical  machine,  and  is  called  the 
genmiting  plate ;  the  othei;  answering  to  tlw 

? rime  conductor,  is  called  the  oondncting  id(i«. 
he  greatest  effect  is  produced  when  (both  being 
good  conductors)  the  one  is  rs^idly  acted  upon 
by  the  fluid  which  wets  theni,  and  theotheris(rf 
a  nature  to  be  lees  affected.  Two  snoh  plates  <re 
called  a  galvanic  pair ;  the  term  element  is  ip- 
plied  sometimes  to  the  pair,  or  more  generally  to 
one  of  the  plates.  They  are  commonly  one  of  liix 
and  one  of  copper,  silver,  or  platinnm,  and  thej 
are  immersed  in  water  mixed  with  solpliaric 
acid.  They  are  allowed  to  touch  each  other  ool; 
above  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  or  insteadvf  direct- 
ly touching,  a  wire  of  -any  leng^  may  proceed 
from  each  as  a  conducting  medium.  throDgh 
which  the  electrical  current  is  transmitted,  ud 
its  effects  are  developed  with  the  same  eDei;^; 
at  their  extremities,  or  the  poles  of  the  p*in 
when  bronght  into  contact,  as  if  the  npper  edgee 
of  the  2  plates  were  themselves  brought  toge- 
ther.   By  the  contact  being  eflfeoted  an  eztai- 
ordinary  capacity  is  prodnced  in  the  solution 
of  acting  upon  the  zinc  plate,  while  the  otber 
appears  to  oe  proportionally  protected.   Tbt 
water  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  unites  with . 
the  rino,  the  resulting  oxide  of  which  it  di^ 
solved  by  the  eulphurio  acid  as  a  snlphate,  *>« 
the  hydrogeh  appears  in  minute  bubbles  on  the 
surface  of  the  other  plate.    These  bubbles  oco- 
tinually  increase  in  size  and  escape  to  the  ^ 
face.  The  electricity  is  supposed  to  be  generstM 
at  the  zinc  plate  or  that  most  acted  on  by  the 
acid,  and  to  pass  through  the  fluid  from  ^ 
to  the  copper  or  metal  less  affected  by  the  sfflOi 
and  thence  through  whatever  conductor  is  ij^ 
terposed  between  the  upper  portion  of  this  wj 
that  of  the  zinc  plate.  The  rino  plate,  snppowd 

*  A  eorioiu  InsUno*  of  tUa  pheoomenon  b  P'*"?*'',!? 
pbdng  *  leech  npon  i  stWer  doUir,  and  tbl*  npon  ','^'? 
iDoliteDediineL  The  ulmal  oa  •ttempUng  to  en«l  <>■■  J"^ 
dentlr  reoelTes  a  stortUng  thock  on  toaehtnc  the  BUC.^'T: 
Indaoee  blm  to  dnw  niddenly  back,  tod  tbiu  Iw  uX'i** 
prisoner  npon  the  etlrer. 
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to  be  tiie  Kxirce  of  Um  eleetrioify,  b  eaOed  posl- 
tire,  aid  the  copper  pkte,  vbioh  Teoeirw  the 
egmnt,  oegatiTe.     Some  snppoM  two  oorrents 
tr»  eirited,  which  pass  in  opposite  direotiozis. 
tnd  othen  beliere  that  the  excitement  is  not  of 
the  nature  of  a  onrrent  at  aU.    If  the  ciroait  ia 
wmplete,  no  eridenee  of  this  action  is  apparent 
oeept  the  rapid  oxidation  and  disappearance 
<f  the  nnc,  ana  the  pcodaotion  of  the  hydrogen ; 
botif  tiiiabeintermpted  hytbe  smallest  hretdc  or 
by  the  interposition  of  a  Tery  fine  wire,  the 
paadngof  the  onrrent  is  manifested,  not,  as  with 
tbi  maddne  electricity,  ^7  ^e  quality  of  tension 
vbich  eubles  it  to  leap  across  the  non-oondnct- 
iog  1^,  irith  an  explosive  spark,  or  to  pierce  an 
ime^piiied  card  or  other  poor  conductor,  but 
iBlMM  heat  is  dereloped  at  the  points  where 
tbe  cnrent  is  partially  obstructed.  Ifj  however, 
the  nmnber  of  pura  be  greatly  mnltiplied,  the 
dtctridty  tlien  apim>aohes  the  character  of  that 
gountedlT' the  niction  machines.  When  a  fine 
vire  of  a  poor  oond  acting  metal  is  used  to  form  a 
ptrt  (^  the  drciiit,  this  te  immediately  oxidized 
ud  ^s^pears  in  vapor.    If  the  break  is  closed 
hj  bringiog  the  terminating  points  in  contact, 
brilBut  sparks  are  jirodaced ;  and  if  points  of 
coke  or  dense  diarooal,  such  ns  that  made  from 
Wwood,  are  used  for  the  poles  or  electrodes  of 
the  dreott,  a  oontinaous  lignt  of  intense  brilHan- 
ej  it  endtted,  even  if  the  poles  terminate  in  a 
ncsom,  and  to  some  extent  also  if  under  water, 
tiHBeridendngthat  it  is  not  the  effect  of  oombus- 
tioD.  In  the  passage  of  the  current  through  meet 
compooDd  Adds  in  which  the  plates  are  immers- 
ed, the  fldd  is  decomposed,  one  of  its  elements,  as 
the  hydrogen,  sppearing  at  the  ne^tive,  and  the 
other,  IS  the  oxygen,  at  the jpoatrve  side ;  and 
the  wne  decomposition  is  effected  ii^  instead  of 
iniasniog  the  plates  in  the  compound  fluid,  the 
««wdnrtingw}ree  anywhere  on  the  circuit  are 
eadi  made  to  terminate  in  it,  but  not  in  contact 
witheach  other.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  the 
*m  attached  to  the  copper  which  ia  acted  upon ; 
ud  (hat  attached  to  the  zinc  (now  the  negative 
pole  because  it  receives  the  current),  wliich  gives 
off  the  hydrogen.  This  is  the  arrangement  used 
for  tfiBcdng  decomposition,  and  the  interposed 
Tcasil  in  vhich  the  compound  is  placed  is  called 
the  dteompomtion  ceO.    It  is  in  reference  to  the 
'    [iuaoaiena  wMoh  take  place  in  this,  that  bodies 
va  fistingwahed  as  either  electro-negative  or 
''''i'ropasitiTe ;  or,  according  to  the  nomen* 
^toa  ot  Prot  Faraday,  as  anions  or  cations. 
Ihe  fbnner  in  the  decomposition  tend  to  the 
'Bodi  or  postive  pole  of  tJie  battery,  that  pro- 
<fediag  bom  the  copper  plate,  and  the  latter  to 
weathode  or  native  pole  of  the  battery. 
(See  GiiBODB.}    Hydrogen,  the  alkalies,  and 
MjaetalB,  appearing  at  the  negative  pole  of  the 
T^'^U  »"*  cations:  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine, 
''™^  and  the  acids  generally,  tend  to  the 
T"P*i  end  are  called  anions.    But  this 
'"^'m&hi  of  bodies  must  not  be  confounded 
***  fl«ir  diriaon  into  positive  and  negative 
*  Uav!?"''*  ^  ^^  action  when  applied  in 
"*  wtej  to  excite  the  electric  current.    Zinc 
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in  tills  arrangement  bas  been  called  the  eleetro» 
podtive  metel,  and  copper  the  eleotro-negative^ 
terms  which  have  merely  a  relative  sijpiifioa- 
tion ;  for  if  potassium  were  substituted  for  ti>e 
copper,  or  platinum  for  the  zino,  the  elecbical 
properties  of  the  metals  would  be  found  re- 
versed. The  following  taUe  presents  the  met> 
als  named  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  to 
each  other  when  used  for  electric  plates,  with 
the  acid  mixtures  usually  employed,  as  water 
with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  add.  The  most 
positive  is  the  first  named,  the  most  negative 
the  last.  Each  one  is  positive  to  those  which 
succeed,  and  negative  to  those  wh4ch  precede  it. 
Those  furthest  separated  would  oonseqnentiy 
produce  the  highest  electrio  excitement : 

1.  Potaastom.  S.  Lead.  10,  BOrn. 

S.  ZIno.  T.  Copper.  11,  AntlmoBT, 

a.  Cwlmlam.  .&  BUmnth.  11.  Gold. 

4.  Tin.  9.  NlekaL  IS.  Pkttmim. 

Bl  Iron.  • 

This  arrangement,  however,  is  not  constant  with 
all  fluids,  nor  always  with  the  same  fluid  at 
different  degrees  of  ooncentration,  or  at  differ- 
ent temperatures.  A  nnmber  of  pairs  being 
arranged  in  sncoession,  and  the  zino  plate  of  one 
being  connected  by  a  good  conductor  to  the 
copper  of  the  next,  and  so  on,  the  whole  mar  be 
made  to  act  as  one  pair  with  increased  effeot- 
Enlarging  the  size  of  the  plates  also  increase^ 
the  power.  Yolta's  arrangement  was  a  pile 
of  disks  of  copper  and  zinc,  one  of  the  latt«r 
being  placed  at  the  bottom,  upon  it  a  cloth 
moistened  with  some  acid  liquor,  separating  it 
from  the  copper  above,  on  which  rested  another 
zinc  disk,  then  the  wet  cloth,  copper,  zinc,  and 
so  on,  the  uppermost  disk  being  one  of  copper. 
Two  wires,  one  from  each  extremity  of  the 
series,  meeting  together,  complete  the  circuit,  and 
electrical  action  b  excited  throughout  the  whole 
series.  On  the  supposition  of  tnere  being  two 
currents,  the  electricity  developed  by  the  chem>- 
ioal  action  of  the  acid  npon  the  lowest  zinc  plate 
renders  this  podtively  excited,  and  the  proximate 
copper  negatively  so.  This,  in  actual  contaet 
with  another  zino  plate,  tends  to  impart  to  it 
directiy  its  own  kind  of  electricity,  but  this  zino 
disk  also,  being  itself  positively  excited,  tran»> 
mits  the  negative  electricity  to  the  next  oopper 
with  an  additional  charge  of  its  own  creating ; 
and  thus  the  negative  current  goes  on  aoouma- 
lating  toward  the  uppermost  oopper  disk,  while 
the  positive  electricity  accumulates  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  other  direction  at  the  lowest  rino. 
The  oonductiag  wires,  like  those  of  the  electrical 
machine,  by  cumiog  in  contact  restore  the  dis- 
torbed  equillbriom,  one  electricity  neutralizing 
the  otlier.  This  original  arrangement  is  called 
the  volt^c  pile.  It  was  modified,  however,  by 
Yolta  himself  by  the  substitution  of  a  liquid  for 
tiie  moistened  cloth ;  and  the  plates  being  im- 
mersed in  this  on  the  same  principle  of  their 
arrangement  in  the  pile,  the  apparatus  is  called 
the  voltaic  or  galvanic  battery,  the  latter  name 
having  reference  to  Galvani,  who  discovered 
this  kind  of  electricity,  though  he  knew  nothing 
of  this  mode  of  developing  it — It  has  been  al- 
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ready  stated  that  by  inoreadng  Uie  number  or 
lize  of  the  plates  the  electrioal  effects  are  aug- 
mented. It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  how- 
OTer,  which  of  these  modes  is  adopted.  It  is 
found  that  increasing  the  area  of  a  smgle  pair  of 

Slates  adds  to  the  capacity  of  generating  heat  even 
1  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  in  toe  snrface 
of  the  plates,  and  at  the  same  time  magneto^eo- 
tricity  is  more  thorpnghly  developed;  ont  the  in- 
tennty  of  the  electrioiu  force  is  not  sensibly  affect- 
ed, nor  its  power  of  producing  chemical  changes 
in  bodies  introduced  into  the  circuit,  which  is  a 
property  belonging  to  that  condition  expressed 
by  the  term  intensity,  and  not  to  the  other,  de- 
pendent, it  is  supposed,  on  quantity.  But  if  the 
size  of  each  pair  of  plates  continue  the  same, 
and  their  number  be  increased,  the  electricity 
developed  is  more  of  the  nature  of  that  gen- 
erated by  the  electrical  machine,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  it»  character  of  intensity,  as  is 
mtuoifested  in  its  power  of  giving  shocks,  and 
of  passing  to  some  extent  through  imperfect 
oondnctors.  It  is  this  form  of  battery  which  is 
employed  to  cfiiect  chemical  decompositions. 
That  used  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  the  experi- 
ments which  resulted  m  his  discoveries  of  the 
metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  con- 
sisted of  2,000  pairs  of  plates,  with  areas  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  acids  amounting  to 
128,000  square  inches.  Yarions  modes  are 
adopted  for  arranging  theseplates,  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  m  all.  The  copper  and  zinc 
plates  of  each  pair  are  to  be  brought  in  contact 
directly  or  through  the  medium  of  a  slip  of  met- 
al, wime  the  communication  between  the  zinc 
and  copper  of  adjoudng  pairs  is  through  the 
acid  liquor  in  which  they  are  immersed.  The 
arrangement  may  consist,  as  in  the  trough  bat- 
tery, of  a  number  of  cells  formed  by  partitions, 
which  neither  the  acid  nor  the  electric  current 
can  traverse,  a  copper  plate  being  opposed  to  a 
zinc  plate  in  each  cell,  and  the  communication 
being  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper  through 
the  fluid.  The  copper  is  connected  by  a  slip 
of  metal  passing  over  the  partition  with  a 
nno  plate  in  the  next  cell,  opposed  to  which 
is  another  copper  plate,  and  so  on.  The  last 
copper  communicates  with  the  first  ano  by  a 
wire  outside  of  the  whole,  thus  completing  the 
circuit.  Or,  instead  of  a  trough  divided  into 
cells,  a  number  of  glass  tumblers  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  snccesnon,  each  holding  a  zinc  and  a 
copper  plate,  which  are  connected  by  strips  of 
metal  with  their  opposite  plates  in  adjoming 
tumblers.  This  was  the  arrangement  adopted 
by  Volta.  In  Omikshank's  form  of  the  battery, 
the  zinc  and  copper  plates  are  applied  one  upon 
the  other  and  soldered  together,  and  thus  in- 
serted as  partitions  in  the  trough,  the  zinc  plates 
all  facing  one  way  and  the  copper  the  other. 
The  cells  thus  made  being  then  partially  filled 
with  dilute  acid,  the  arrangement  is  seen  to  be  the 
game  as  that  of  the  voltaic  pile.  Batteries  con- 
structed with  a  few  plates  of  great  size  develop 
avast  amount  of  electricity,  but  in  a  current  of 
feeble  intensity.    Their  action  can  consequently 


be  extended  only  to  short  distanoea.  and  th* 

through  the  best  conductors;  bat  if  ine  currei 
be  interrupted  by  the  interposition  of  fine  wit 
of  poor  conducting  material,  as  iron,  steel,  o 
platinum,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  is  d« 
veloped.  A  remarkable  battery  of  this  descrip 
tion  was  first  made  by  Dr.  Hare  of  Philadelphii 
with  which  he  fxised  a  number  of  substance 
before  regarded  as  infusible,  including  charcoil 
platinum  he  described  as  running  like  ■wixe 
under  its  action.  For  convenience  of  room  tit 
plates  were  arranged  in  coila,  the  zinc  and  cop 
per  being  separated  by  a  roace  of  only  ^  of  <i 
mch.  ]^om  its  power  of  producing  heat  Ik 
called  this  form  of  battery  a  calorimotor.  Bioi' 
lar  batteries  have  since  been  made  with  an  eX' 
posed  area  of  400  square  feet.  By  conne<^iiig  i 
number  of  distinct  sheets  of  the  same  metal  to- 
gether by  a  good  conductor,  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced of  one  large  sheet.  Heat  is  also  developed 
by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  acid,  at  least  op 
to  a  certain  point.  The  chemical  action  theo 
^oes  on  witA  greater  ri^iditj^,  and  a  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  electricity  is  set  free.  Ib« 
deficiency  of  this  kind  of  electricity  in  intenatj 
render»  it  necessary,  wheir  the  effect  is  to  be 
transmitted  a  considerable  distance,  as  for  firing 
charges  under  water,  or  igniting  several  cbaiga 
at  once  in  blasting  rocks,  to  add  a  second  lot- 
tery or  to  increase  the  number  of  the  pairs  of 
plates.  The  best  conducting  material  sbooM 
be  used,  and  this  in  a  wire  of  large  size.  The 
metals  vary  greatly  in  their  capacity  of  coo- 
ducting  the  electric  current.  Their  propor- 
tional Tidue  in  this  respect  is  represented  in 
the  numbers  respectively  accompanying  thoM 
named  below : 

BUrtr,  ooppcr,  Mch .  .120 1  Iron,  pUUnnm,  etch.  .H 

Gold. ....„.! 80   Tin;... » 

ZIno M|Lmd 1> 

The  place  for  brass  is  between  copper  mi ' 
gold.    In  the  article  BLASTmo  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  cheap  batteiy  used  in  Scotland,  b; 
which  discharges  have  been  produced  at  a  di^ 
tance  of  600  feet.    A  second  battery  added 
would  carry  the  effect  still  further.    Oast  iro» 
is  substituted  in  this  for  the  copper  plate,  be- 
ing found  more  eflScacious  for  generating  elec- 
tricity in  quantity  than  either  copper  or  silver. 
The  effect  of  the  intense  heat  is  beantiftlly  ex- 
hibited by  a  number  of  interesting  experiments, 
which  should  be  performed  in  a  dark  room. 
When  one  wire  of  the  battery  is  made  to  t^- 
minate  along  the  edge  of  a  metallic  coil,  and  the 
opposite  ed^  of  this  is  laid  upon  a  metallic  wr- 
noe  which  is  connected  with  the  other  win, 
the  leaf  of  metal  is  inflamed,  and  bumswitli  * 
diaracteristic  light  and  color,  silver  giving  out 
a  bright  green,  and  gold  a  whitish  light.  Uoat 
wire  18  made  to  terminate  in  a  flie  and  the  other 
in  a  steel  point,  and  the  point  is  drawn  over 
the  file,  brilliant  sparks  are  emitted  like  woee 
struck  by  the  hammer  of  the  blacksnuA  fr^o 
a  mass  of  heated  ii-op.— Dr.  Wollaston  effected 
an  important  improvement  in  the  battery  m 
1816,  by  causing  each  fiMjo  of  the  one  to  bo  op- 
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foKiia  eaa  ot  capper.  The  plate  of  the  latter 
metil  was  bent  roimd  ia  the  form  of  the  letter 
F,  ffid  tram  Hm  npper  edge  of  one  nde  an  ear 
projected  at  ri^t  anglea,  oy  which  it  could  be 
nspeoded  to  a  croea  bar  of  baked  wood.    The 
icmr  bolt  which  fastened  it  to  the  wood  also 
venttiiroogh  a  similar  ear  projecting  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  the  &nc  plate  of  the  next 
pair,  Q»  copper  ear  lying  between  the  wood 
ud  the  zinc  ear,  and  horn  being  brought  into 
don  contact  by  tightening  the  not  on  the  np- 
ja  nrfiKe  of  t^e  bar.    The  zinc  plates  lie  each 
vitluii  one  of  bent  copper,  bat  withont  tonch- 
ing  it  ia  any  part.    Their  contact  is  sometimes 
ggarieiagainat  by  inserting  Btripaofbaked  wood 
betwem  Sie  two  metala.    As  dt  this  arrange- 
zaeat  particles  of  zinc  as  they  fell  were  caught 
ii  the  bend  and  retarded  the  action  of  the  bat- 
tei7,tbeform  was  afterward  improved  byinvert- 
ii^  ^  copper  plate  and  catting  oat  a  portion  of 
the  top,  so  as  to  admit  the  bar  forming  the  ear 
(tf  the  ano  plate.     The  alip  of  copper  cat  oat 
was  akc^bent  to  one  side,  to  take  tue  place  of 
the  eopper  ear  of  the  former  arrangement,  and 
cooneet  vith  the  next  zinc  plate.    There  were, 
hoverer,  itill  othir  defects  of  serions  oonse- 
^enee  attending  tbo  operation  of  the  battery 
in  ill  these  formsi    The  snrfiace  of  the  copper 
wt>  ^mhuahed  by  the  babbles  of  hydrogen 
wtu^  edleeted  and  adhered  to  it.    The  capa- 
^tj  of  the  inter  to  take  np  the  anlphate  of  zinc 
iiminidied  with  the  quantity  dissolved,  and  the 
(hernial  action  thus  constantly  grew  weaker. 
The  actiiHi  rfthe  copper  was  also  lessened  by  the 
colkction  of  a  film  of  black  oxide  and  of  other 
impgri&s,  ind  by  the  redaction  to  a  metallic 
itiiei^i  portion  of  the  salphate  of  zinc,  the  lat- 
ter ammgloeal  and  contrjury  carrents  of  electri- 
^  These  defects  were  corrected  in  the  battery 
ofFn^  Daniell,  of  which  an  accoont  was  pablish- 
tdin  18U.  The  zinc  in  ttm  was  separated  from 
^copper  by  being  sospended  in  a  porons  cell, 
vUch  eontuned  the  dilated  acid ;  and  this  po- 
nv  edl  was  placed  in  an  outer  vessel  of  cyun- 
dried  tern  made  of  copper,  which  acted  as  the 
otgatire  plate,  and  contained  a  solution  of  snl- 
pute  of  iappet  with  an  addition  of  about  ^  of 
"ilplisrio  add  in  excess.    The  zinc  was  a  cylin- 
diieil  rod,  and  the  cell  originally  nsed  was  Ute 
filktotiaoz.   In  this  arrangement  the  animal 
■uoifanne  admita  the  passage  of  the  electric 
^went,  bat  checks  that  of  the  salphate  of  zinc. 
Twliydrogen,  too.  no  longer  collects  upon  the 
«9n  bat  spends  itself  in  decomposing  the 
wfhate  of  this  metsl,  oniting  with  the  oxygen 
<»^  oride,  and  setting  the  copper  free.    The 
^nrlc  add  eliminated  at  the  same  time  pene- 
"toa  to  the  ano,  keeping  np  the  strength  of  the 
■Otoe  in  the  porous  oSl.    The  copper  reault- 
H^  the  deoompotition  of  the  salt  of  the 
aWiafoniid  to  cohere  apon  the  surface  of  the 
•<Wii«  plate;  and  this  is  the  principle  upon 
P*  ue  art  of  eleotro-metallnrgy  is  based. 
*7  M«|iag  np  a  supply  of  crystals  of  sulphate 
~v°R*  where  they  can  be  dissolved  as  re- 
'■"'*  i»  the  npper  part  of  the  solution,  the 


battery  maybe  kept  in  action  for  days  together. 
For  thia  reason  it  is  called  the  "constant  bat- 
tery." Its  effect  is  increased  by  adding  several 
pairs,  and  connecting  them  on  the  principle 
adopted  in  other  batteries.  Qrove's  battery  ia 
constructed  on  theprinciple  of  Daniell's,  bat  ia 
made  much  more  compact  by  the  nse  of  plati- 
num instead  of  copper.  A  strip  of  this  is  placed 
in  the  porous  cell,  which  in  this  case  is  of  un- 
glazed  porcelain,  and  contains  string  nitric  add. 
The  zinc,  in  the  form  of  an  open  cylinder  with 
a  longitadinal  dit  from  top  to  Dottom  for  admit- 
ting the  free  circolation  of  the  acid  through  it, 
is  fJaced  outside  of  and  around  the  porons  cell 
in  a  glius  tumbler  or  similar  vessel,  partially 
filled  with  Bulphuric  acid  dilated  with  10  parts 
of  water.  The  poles  are  thus  seen  to  be  re- 
versed fh>m  the  arrangement  of  Daniell's.  This 
battery  is  remarkable  for  ita  intenrity  or  power 
of  current,  bnt  is  oljectionable  on  account  of 
the  fumes  of  nitrons  acid  generated  by  the  re- 
action of  the  hydrogen  upon  the  nitric  add,  the 
gaa  developed  ^  the  zinc  penetrating  the  poroua 
cdl  in  its  progress  towanl  the  ne^itive  plate. 
Bnnsen'a  battery  differs  from  Grove's  in  the 
aubstitation  of  a  cylinder  of  a  dense  form  of 
carbon  for  the  platmam.  The  coke  which  ad- 
heres to  gas  retorts  answers  an  excellent  pur- 
pose. The  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder  maybe 
given  to  the  coke  by  preparing  it  from  pounded 
coal,  and  it  may  then  oe  nsed  for  the  porons  cell 
by  filling  it  with  nitric  add  and  sand.  Outside 
of  it  the  zinc  cylinder  is  placed  in  dilute  snl- 
phoric  acid.  The  coke  is  improved  by  soaking 
it  in  a  saturated  solntion  of  sugar  and  calcining 
it  a  second  tame.  Smee's  battery,  like  the  trough 
battery,  employs  but  one  fluid.  Its  peculiarity 
origfaoally  consisted  in  the  nse  of  a  negative  plate 
wiui  h  rongh  snrfiBce,  this  having  the  property 
of  shedding  the  hydrogen  babbles  aa  fbst  as  they 
form.  The  metal  employed  waa  rilver  coated 
with  platinmn  deposited  upon  it  in  a  polvernlent 
form,  natinom  foil  is  sometimes  nsed  instead 
of  silver,  and  the- name  is  retained  with  the 
method  of  arranj^g  the  plates.  A  strip  of  the 
platinum  is  suspended  wim  two  zinc  plates,  one 
on  each  side  of  it,  frt>m  a  wooden  bar  extended 
across  the  top  of  a  tumbler  or  similar  vesseL 
The  plates  are  kept  very  dose  to  eadi  other  and 
exactly  parallel.  Th^-two  zinc  plates  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  damp  pasnng  over  the 
wooden  bar,  and  the  conductor  fh>m  the  plati- 
num plate  passes  throagh  the  top  of  the  bar. 
By  keeping  the  plates  in  dose  proximity  the 
electric  current  is  rapidly  excited,  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  platinum  foil  from  being 
brought  into  connection  with  either  zinc  plate 
below  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  as  may  happen 
from  the  accumulation  of  hydrogen  bubblea 
upon  it,  or  from  its  being  drawn. by  any  other 
cause  to  one  side.  This  may  be  effected  by  glaaa 
beads  attached  to  ita  lower  edge,  or  by  its  being 
kept  in  place  by  a  weight  or  other  means. 
In  all  these  arrangements  it  is  found  that  the 
consumption  of  the  ano  may  be  greatiy  re- 
duced by  the  application  of  mercury  to  its  anr- 
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Ck^  80 «artotcrisi  an sma^sm  orer  both  taeea. 
The  metal  is  not  tben  salgeot  to  diasolTe  iu  the 
dilnted  add  'when  the  cireoit  is  not  complete; 
bat  irhenever  the  aotioai  of  the  battery  is  re- 
qnired,  and  the  oommnnioation  is  formed  he- 
reon the  platee,  the  ano  is  attacked  by  the  add 
the  same  as  if  no  application  of  mercnry  had 
teen  made  to  its  snrfaee.  The  zino  is  amalga- 
Biated  by  robbing  it  with  meroiay  after  it  has 
been  cleaned  with  dihited  salphorio  add.  It  is 
leoommended  by  some  to  mix  the  dilated  add 
and  meroQiy  together  in  a  vial,  and  then  apply 
the  mixtwe. — Tbo  preeenoe  of  a  flnid  Is  not  es- 
aential  to  piodnoe  yoltaio  eleetridty.  What  is 
called  the  ueotrioeolamn  or  diypile^  first  made 
by  Behrens  in  180S,  and  improved  and  broo^t 
into  notice  by  De  Lnc  in  1810,  is  constmcted  of 
dldtB  of  zhw,  copper,  and  gih  paper,  called 
Batch  paper;  it  taaj  be  less  than  an  inch  in 
^Hameter.    "With  a  ocdomn  of  many  hnndred 

Sops  piled  opoD  one  another  a  TibratMU  of  a 
Bs  ban  aospended  by  a  eilk  thread  has  been 
ooatinaed  between  two  bdls  insolated  and  con- 
nected one  with  eaoh  pole  of  the  oohimn  so  as 
to  keep  a  oontinnal  ringing  fi>r  nearly  6  months. 
Be  LnceansedapendalamtfaastoTibratewith- 
oat  stopping  for  more  than  8  years.  With  an 
apparatns  <x  80,000  poops  of  sflrer,  doe,  and 
dobble  disks  of  writmg  paper,  Mr.  Smger  ob- 
tained minnte  bri^t  aparics,  and  charged  a  Ley- 
dan  jar  in  10  odnatea  with  sofficient  eleetridty 
to  oanae  a  disagreeaUe  dtoeik,  to  perforate  thi^ 
drawing  fteptir,  and  to  ftne  one  inch  of  plati- 
nnrn  wire  ^^  of  an  inch  in  ffiameter.  The 
oaaUty  of  the  eleotridfy  was  whoDy  that  of 
toe  machine^  and  not  that  ordinarily  devekqwd 
by  the  pile.  InlSUPratZamboniofVeiona 
produced  a  mo^ed  form  of  this  pile,  nsing 
^000  disks  of  slrer  psper.  Each  onooated 
sde  was  oovered  with  a  l«yer  of  Uadc  oxide  of 
manganese  and  heney.  The  oobdde  of  the 
eofamm  was  ooated  with  shell  lae,  and  the 
whole  WBsendoeed  in  a  hollow  brass  cylinder. 
Between  two  of  theae  odnnaa  a  balanced  nee- 
dle was  foond  to  vibrate  oontinoooaly ;  and  at- 
tampta  were  made  in  Germany  and  En^and  to 
l^y  this  as  a  motrre  power  for  docks  snd 
waubM,  hot  the  morement  was  fbmid  to  be 
too  iiregnlar  to  adnit  d  this  q>pIication.  Be 
la  Bive  reeanmwnds  aa  a  lasting  Conn  <^  this 
anparatna  didks  of  Botch  gdd  and  of  Batch 
nner  paper  stock  togather  back  to  back,  and 
arranged  so  that  a  aorer  fiKe  lies  upon  eadi 
gold  fiKe,  the  p^wr  sqiaratiDg  the  metallio 
nces  ot  eadi  pair.  A  very  fine  nlk  cord  im- 
pregnated with  ramiah  serves  to  secore  the 
vaka  together,  and  the  eolnmn  is  |daced  in  a 
tnbe  of  vannilMd  ^|ass  and  suppwted  between 
ladaofthesame.  The  lowermost  disk  is  placed 
iqion  a  metallk  anrftee,  and  a  metaHie  screen 
tvninating  in  a  ban  is  made  to  press  nponthe 
mpermcet.  Biriks  of  sine  ahme,  one  dde  pol- 
iahad  and  the  odier  rough,  also  make  a  Toltaio 
pile,  Hmilar  fiMBsbdng  preeented  the  same  way, 
and  separated  as  they  are  arranged  inatroogii 
Mily  about  ^  of  an  indi  &om  the  opposing 


poHdiedfiaoeofthanextidate.    Tbainterpcted 
idr  SM^eBsa  the  mdst  oondnotar,  and  daebioty 
is  developed  smsibly  widi  the  nae  of  60  to  86 
plate^  the  pollriied  face  acting  as  the  poaiin 
and  the  rough  as  the  negative  element.    M- 
thongfa  two  metals  are  nanally  employed  fbr  gen- 
erating vdtaio  eleetridty,  one  alone  mtj  la- 
Bwer,  provided , that  dififerent  portions  of  it 
are  in  conditioas  to  be  differently  aetsd  on 
by  the  add.    Th»  electrical  ezcitenaent  is  pro- 
dnoed  with  a  single  plat6  formed  in  part  cf 
east  and  in  part  cf  rolled  zino ;  or  if  <niB  po^ 
tion  of  a  plate  of  copper  or  of  zino  is  tuB- 
roded  and  the  other  is  dean,  a  oarrent  is  pn- 
dnced,  the  sorftee  most  reaffly  acted  on  bang 
the  genOTating  plate,    ftofl  Faraday  also  dion 
that  a  plate  presenting  a  nmforwi  snrftoa  nti 
be  made  to  devek^  deetrical  ezmtement  irbeo 
different  portions  of  it  are  exposed  to  the  actioi 
of  two  floids  which  differenU^  a£feet  it.    Tim 
an  electric  oarrent  is  prodnced  wfaea&nlstetf 
zinc,  iron,  or  copper  is  pnt  into  k  vessel  wUdh 
has  been  partially  fiUed  with  a  strong  ^ofattioo 
of  sn^jhate  of  copper,  and  npon  this  a  layer  d 
dilute  snlphurio  acid  haa  beat  oareftally  added 
The  sulphate  of  oonoer  in  solution  will  b«  de- 
oomposed,  and  metauie  copper  wiB  be  prec^- 
tated  upon  the  portion  of  the  plate  in  eontiei 
widi  it. — The  presence  of  a  cutrHit  of  vdtse 
dectridty  is  indicated  1^  instruments  osBed 
galvanoaoopes  or  galvanometers,  tiie  prineqile 
of  idiich  is  the  tendency  of  a  magnetic  n«edl« 
to  turn  from  its  north  and  soutb  ffireetiffli  wbeo 
the  electrio  oarrent  is  sent  throng  a  on^et 
wire,  whidi  passes  over  and  under  the  nee&ii 
oneoranumber  of  turns.    (See  ESuono-Xu- 
nnaic.)  The  more  numerous  the  tarns,  prori^ 
ed  the  wire  isof  stseprc^iortioiialtotbeqaiBti^ 
of  eleetridty,  the  more  sensibly  is  the  needle  af- 
fected; and  in  Older  that  the  wire  mi7  be  ami- 
pactly  arranged,  so  aa  not  to  tranamit  the  eaiKiit 
throng  its  side  to  the  adjoining  Iaye(%  it  ii  Ib* 
sulated  by  bdog  wound  around  "witii  dlk.   7^ 
needle  deviates  to  one  or  the  other  side  aoeau- 
ing  to  the  direction  hi  wfaieh  the  oatreDt  ii 
transmitted,  or  acc(n<£ng  to  vdiich  end  of  ^ 
wire  is  comieeted  with  the  positive  or  negsti^ 
pole  of  the  battery.    By  oonnecting  a  grafted 
oirde  with  the  needle,  the  amount  of  devi^ 
maybe  made  to  measure  the  power  of  the  «i» 
tm current,  and  the  instrument  is  then  sgv 
vanometer.     Prot   Faraday   applied  •""^ 
principle  to  the  meesoranent  cf  the  ekctMV 
by  ascertaining  tiie  quantity  of  water  deooB)- 
poeed  by  the  dectric  current.    This  he  &i^ 
Bieasuring  tiie  hydrogen  and  oxygen  evdved, 
iriiieh  he  coDected  in  a  graduated  ^«"  ^ 
wed  as  a  ben  ^ass  for  ooDeeting  gasei.   TU 
wires  of  the  battery  ending  in  two  platnom 
electrodes  were  introdooed  timmgh  the  off^ 
sides  of  the  tube  near  the  bottom,  and  Imp" 
nearly  in  ontact.    The  tube,  fiDed  with  vin^i 
or  water  addulated  witii  aolpharie  add,  ^  x^ 
verted  over  a  leoeptade  of  the  same  fluid,  tan 
M  the  gases  eolDected  m  the  upper  pert  tM  u^ 

■id  WM  di^laesd.    The  soilho*  «f  tin*  ^>^ 
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aoi  te  illowvd  to  dasoand  Iwlow  the  ends  of  the 
win^  as  the  beat  then  developed  might  caoae 
intXDlosion  of  the  gases.  This  apparatos  wot 
aimea  by  Ptof.  Fantdaj  «  voltameter.  It  has 
been  modified  bj  nsinx  two  tubes  set  in  a  large 
rark  ade  bv  side,  ana  opening  bdiovr  into  the 
Teasel  eontamiiig  the  flaia.  The  wires  are  made 
to  tenninat*  near  each  other,' one  under  the 
mooth  of  each  tabe.  Into  the  tube  over  the 
pontiTB  wire  oxygen  only  is  evolved,  while  the 
otKv  raoeivaa  only  hydrogen  in  qoantity  doable 
that  of  the  oxygen.  Other  forms  of  voltameters 
km  dn  been  devised,  the  principle  of  which 
vu  tiw  determination  of  the  amount  of  heat 
dereloptd.  This  was  estimated  by  its  effect  in 
aonig  the  elongation  of  a  wire  of  platinum,  or 
in  etoang  narrow  slips  of  metal  laid  up  together 
to  tvist  (till  more  or  to  untwist  by  their  nn- 
tqnal  expannoa  or  contraction. 

£LEGTBO-KA.aKi:TISM  asd  Magsxto- 
SuotKMTit  are  branches  of  science  which 
tiwt  of  the  phenomena  bel<mging  to  both  eleo- 
tricit;  and  magnetiam.  In  onr  article  on  eleo- 
tri(%  we  have  given  an  exposition  of  the  facts 
of  this  branch  of  science,  indqiendent  of  any 
^TpothmiFas  to  the  causes  of  the  phenomena; 
tet  our  aooount  would  be  incomplete,  and  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  present  a  proper 
viev  of  the  branches  above  mentioned  in  the 
iptee  to  vhich  we  are  limited,  were  we  not  to 

S'Tt  lODie  idea  of  the  generalizations  which 
kT«  teen  invented  to  explain  the  phenomena, 
udtoexpran  the  laws  of  their  mutual  conneo- 
t)oaiiid<igpendenoe.   It  must  be  recollected  that 
Kwwe  doea  not  consist  in  an  accumulation  of 
fiet^  bat  io  a  knowledge  of  principles,  and  it  is 
impoaable  to  arrive  at  a  full  comprehension  of 
tun  principles  without  expressing  them  by 
■■■euiof  tome  faypotheas  from  which  logical 
^tdvctions  oan  be  made,  which  will  enable  us  at 
•ay  time,  independently  of  mere  memory,  to 
ij  whst  Tesolt  will  be  produced  when  the 
widitioiu  are  known,  or  in  other  words,  Which 
*p  not  oiriy  present  to  ns  the  relations  of 
hiovn  phenomena,  bat  enable  ns  also  to  pre- 
™*  the  oocnrrence  of  those  which  have  not 
Jwn  obeerved.     Without  hypotheses  of  this 
Bad  no  extended  and  definite  progress  can  be 
j^dtin  Kimoe.    It  should,  however,  always 
MWMlDBund  that  they  are  the  provisional 
^"'"■eos  of  the  generalisations  of  our  know- 
^Jg«*  a  given  time,  and  that  we  must  hold 
'™«'«« in  readiness  to  modify  or  even  abandon 
"•■iirtenwe  meet  with  facts  with  which  they 
■•wtiWly  inconsistent.  Two  hypotheses  have 
Mwpropoaed  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
**i^:  one,  that  of  Du  Fay,  known  by  the 
"■•of  the  theory  of  two  fluids,  and  the  other 
jTttWof  the  FhinUlnian,  of  one  fluid.  Acoord- 
2^  the  first,  all  bodies  are  pervaded  by  two 
*>(llBida,  the  atoms  of  each  repelling  those  of 
tfu^  Und  and  attracting  those  of  the  oppo> 
"•™i    When  the  two  fluids  are  together  in 
•^j^^artitiea  in  the  same  body,  they  neutralize 
•^«ftw,  but  when  separated  by  friction  or 
"w  OMog,  their  attraotions  and  repuUons  are 


manifested  by  varions  elaotrical  phenomena. 
The  second  hypothesis  snpposes  that  all  the  deo- 
trical  phenomena  are  produced  by  the  diBtarb>- 
anoe  of  one  highly  elastic  fluid,  which  pervades 
the  earth  ana  aU  material  bodies,  and  whidt  • 
is  able  to  move  with  varioas  degrees  of  facil- 
ity or  not  at  all  through  the  pores  of  sub- 
stances of  different  kinds  of  gross  matter^ 
which  are  hence  oonsidered  either  conductors 
or  non-conductors  ;  that  the  atoms  of  this 
fluid  repel  each  other  with  a  force  varying 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  diitaooe ;  that  the 
atoms  of  the  same  fluid  attract  the  atoms  of 
gross  matter,  or  some  ingredients  in  it,  with  a 
force  varying  in  accordance  with  the  same  • 
law ;  that  the  atoms  of  gross  matter  devoid  of 
electricity  tend  to  repel  each  other  with  a  force 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  'When 
any  body  has  so  much  electricity  combined  with 
it  that  the  self-repulsion  of  its  atoms  is  just 
balanced  by  the  attraction  of  the  same  atoms 
for  the  unsaturated  matter,  then  the  body  is 
said  to  be  in  its  natural  state.  So  long  there- 
fore as  all  portions  of  space  contain  their  natu- 
ral share  of  the  fluid,  no  electrical  phenomena 
are  exhibited;  but  if^  by  means  of  flriotion, 
chemical  action,  heat,  and  other  agencies,  to- 
gether with  the  interposition  of  partial  or  non- 
conducting substances,  the  electricity  is  accumu- 
lated in  one  portion  of  space,  and  rendered  to 
the  same  amount  deficient  in  another,  then  two 
classes  of  phenomena  are  manifested  :  1,  those 
called  statical,  such  as  induction  and  the  conse- 
quent attraction  and  repulsion  of  light  bodies, 
due  merely  to  the  accumulation  or  deficiency  of 
the  fluid;  8,  dynamical,  or  those  which  arise 
from  the  transfer  of  the  fluid  ftom  the  place 
where  it  is  redundant  to  that  where  it  is  in 
deficiency.  Our  countryman.  Franklin,  is  justly 
oelebrateid  for  his  discoveries  in  science,  hot 
his  dums  to  philosophic  genius  rest  partjcn- 
larly  upon  his  concopfion  of  this  theory  of 
electricity,  which  bears  his  name,  and  which, 
with  dight  modifications  and  additions,  is  still 
SufiSoient  to  express  the  connection  and  relation 
of  the  multiplicity  of  facts  which  have  been  dis- 
covered since  his  day.  However  different  the  two 
theories  at  first  sight  may  appear,  their  math- 
ematical expression  and  the  deductions  from 
them  do  not  differ,  provided  that  we  adopt  the 
modification  of  the  latter  proposed  by  ^pinns 
and  Oavendidi,  that  matter  devoid  of  electricity 
repels  matter;  an  assumption  not  inconsistent 
with  the  attraction  of  gravitation  and  chemical 
action,  since  we  may  refer  even  these  to  the  same 
cause.  The  theory  of  Du  Fay  was  generally  adopt- 
ed by  German  and  French  savants,  because  it  was 
first  discussed  by  them  in  a  mathematical  form. 
The  theory  of  Franklin  was  afterward  devel- 
oped mathematically,  and  with  the  modifloa^ 
tions  we  have  mentioned,  is,  we  think,  more 
readily  applicable  to  the  facts  of  the  present 
state  of  die  science  than  the  other.  It  follows 
from  the  theory  of  Franklin  that  if  electri*^ 
be  communicated  to  a  sphere  of  conducting 
matter,  all  the  fluid  will  be  found  at  the  sur- 
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ftoe,  beosose  eaoh  atom  repels  the  other,  and 
the  state  of  equilibrium  will  be  that  of  an 
equal  distribntioii  at  the  cironmference ;  the 
atoms  are  preTented  from  flying  into  space  bjr 
the  non-coBdnoting  medium  of  ur  in  which  the 
globe  exists.  In  like  maimer  it  follows  from 
an  application  of  the  law  of  attraction  inversely 
aa  the  square  of  the  distance,  that  when  a  body 
haa  less  than  its  natural  share  of  electricity  the 
deficiency  must  exist  at  the  earface.  In  charged 
conductors  of  elongated  forms,  the  distribution 
of  the  fluid  will  be  greater  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties. The  phenomena  of  the  Leyden  jar  are 
readilj  dednoed,  and  all  the  facts  connected 
with  it  may  be  anticipated  even  with  numerical 
exactness,  by  the  ^>plication  of  this  theory. 
When  a  redundancy  of  electricity  is  thrown  on 
«M  side  of  a  pane  of  dass,  the  repulsion  acting 
throo^  the  glass  wiU  drive  off  a  portion  of  the 
natural  electricity  on  the  other  side,  the  un- 
saturated matter  of  which  will  attract  the  free 
eleotrioity  thrown  <m  the  first  side  and  thus 
neutralize  its  repulsive  energy ;  and  in  this  way 
an  iaunense .  amount  of  electrici]^  can  be  ac- 
eomolated  in  a  small  space.  When  the  two 
snrfooeB  are  joined  by  a  conducting  circuit  a 
discharge  takes  place  with  great  intensity,  be- 
cause the  fluid  on  the  charged  side  is  impelled 
through  the  circuit  by  the  repidsion  of  its  own 
atoms,  and  becanae  it  is  attracted  to  the  other 
aide  by  the  unsaturated  matter.  If  an  insu- 
lated conductor  in  th;  form  of  a  long  cylinder 
with  round  ends  be  brought  near  a  charged 
conductor,  but  not  within  striking  distance, 
the  natural  electricity  of  the  former  will  be 
repelled  to  the  further  end ;  the  end  nearer  the 
ebarged  body  will  be  in  a  state  of  deficiency  of 
electricity  or  negatively  electrified,  while  the 
fhrther  end  will  be  in  a  state  of  redundancy  or 
pontively  electrified.  Between  the  two  ends 
there  will  be  a  point  which  will  be  neutral  or 
in  its  natural  state.  The  intensity  of  this  ac- 
tion diminishes  rapidly  with  the  distance,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  where  the  cylindrical  con- 
ductor IS  short  and  the  excited  body  is  small ; 
but  in  the  case  of  atmospherical  electricity,  in 
which  the  charge  is  on  the  surface  of  a  large 
doud,  the  inductive  action  takes  place  through 
several  miles  of  intervening  space.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  .^pinns,  Poisson,  and  others,  to 
apply  the  same  hypothesis  to  the  phenomena 
of  magnetism.  Between  these  and  those  of 
electricity  a  striking  analogy  was  observed. 
For  example,  bodies  which  are  dissimilarly 
electrified  attract  each  other;  those  which  are 
similarly  electrified  repel  eaoh  other.  In  like 
manner,  two  similar  poles  of  a  magnet  repel, 
and  two  dissimilar  poles  attraet  each  other. 
Again,  if  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  be  brought 
near  an  unmagnetized  bar  of  son  iron,  the  near 
end  exhibits  southern  polarity  and  the  farther 
end  northern  polarity,  ^>parently  similar  to 
the  result  of  the  action  in  the  example  we  have 
just  given  of  electrical  indootion.  There  is 
however  this  remarkable  difference,  that  if  we 
magnetize  a  piece  of  hardened  steel  in  the  same 


war  by  the  induction  «>  «  powMfbl  magaK, 
and  afterward  break  the  bar  into  two  piec«i, 
each  half  will  exhibit  a  north  and  soutii  pole 
of  equal  intensity ;  and  if  we  continue  to  break 
each  piece  into  two  others,  however  far  the  di- 
vision may  be  continued,  the  Bame  result  Till 
be  produced,  namely,  a  pole  at  each  end  of  etdi 
piece  and  a  neutral  point  in  the  middle.    IVoo 
this  experiment  we  infer  that  the  polaritj  of 
magnetism  results  from  the  development  of  the 
magnetic  power  in  each  atom   of  the  nuei; 
while  if  the  same  experiment  be  made  with  u 
electrical  conductor,  that  is,  if  it  be  separtttd 
into  two  parts  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
excited  body,  each  half  will  exhibit  a  chuge 
of  only  one  kind  of  electricity.     By  consider- 
ing therefore  that  electrical  conduction  pro- 
duced by  a  bodily  transfer  of  the  fluid  fromoit 
end  of  the  conductor  to  the  other,  and  fimitiig 
the  disturbance  in  magnetism  to  the  partidet 
of  gross  matter,  a  mauiematical  expreedoD  d 
mort  of  the  phenomena  known  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  Oersted  was  obtained.    Still  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  were  so  dissimilar  is 
some  particulars  that  they  continued  to  be  atod- 
ied  as  distinct  branches  of  science.   Thefiacthad 
long  been  noticed  that  dischargees  of  ligfatniag 
frequently  gave  polarity  to  bars  of  steel,  and  is 
some  cases  reversed  the  mariner's  oompas».  A 
series  of  experiments  to  imitate  these  effects  wm 
made  by  Franklin  and  others  by  passing  shocb 
through  darning  needles.    The  results  were  un- 
satisfactory, since  the  needle  was  sometinet 
magnetized  in  one  direction  and  sometimei  in 
the  other,  and  frequently  not  at  all,  withont  ur 
apparent  change  in  the  conditions.     Indeed, 
ordinary  eleotrioity  was  not  favorable  to  the 
atndy  of  the  connection  of  electricity  and  nii^ 
netism,  ance  the  phenomena  which  betoog  to 
both  are  exhibited  daring  the  continuanoe  mu 
electrical  current;  and  in  the  case  of  the  die- 
charge  of  a  Leyden  jar  the  transfer  is  so  instin- 
taneous  ttiat  we  are  only  able  to  study  effect! 
which  have  taken  place,  withont  being  able  to 
make  any  observations  as  to  tiie  maoner  in 
which  these  results  have  been  produced.    This 
was  the  condition  of  the  science  up  to  the  winter 
of  1819-'20,  when  Prof.  Oersted  of  Oopenhsga 
put  a  new  interrogation  to  nature  by  askSn; 
what  would  take  place  in  regard  to  a  magnetic 
needle  when  the  two  poles  of  a  galvanic  bstt^ 
were  joined  together  by  a  condacting  wire.  Be 
found  that  when  the  wire  was  brought  paraDo 
to  and  near  the  needle,  the  latter  tended  to 
turn  at  right  angles  to  the  former.    This  wm* 
new  result,  unlike  any  phenomenon  before  dn- 
oovered.    Previous  to  this,  the  connection  be- 
tween eleotrioity  and  magnetism  had  been  >o^ 
in  the  analMgr  of  the  polarity  of  the  two  »« 
of  a  magnetio  bar  and  the  two  extremities  of  * 
galvanic  battery,  both  of  which  exhibited  polv 
ity.    An  account  of  this  remarkable  discoTOT 
was  published  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  everywhere  excited  the  interest  of  men  ^ 
science.  It  was  repeated  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany.    The  additional  £aot  was  disoovered 
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bjingo  in  Tnaoe  and  Davy  in  England,  that 
tbe  wire  ioining  the  two  poles  of  a  gafvanio  bat- 
tery while  U>e  latter  was  in  action  was  capable 
of  imparting  magnetism  to  iron  filings ;  but  the 
person  who  seized  on  the  phenomenon  with  the 
gTMtest  avidity,  and  who  in  the  course  of  a  few 
moaUis  developed  the  whole  subject  to  snch  an 
extent  as  to  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  a  new 
science,  was  Ampere,  of  the  French  academy. 
He  discovered  an  additional  fact  which  gave  a 
ke;  to  an  that  had  previoasly  been  found  by  his 
costeomoraries,  namely,  that  two  parallel  wires 
tnmamtting  currents  of  electricity  in  the  same 
direc&o  attract  each  other,  while  similar  wires 
tnmmittiiig  cnrrents  moving  in  opposite  direo- 
&nf  repel  each  other.    On  this  fact,  combined 
Ttth  tiie  hypothesis  that  all  magnetic  action 
oooasts  in  tiie  attraction  or  repnkion  of  elec- 
trical currents,  he  founded  his  celebrated  the- 
wj  of  electro-magnetism,  which  gives  in   a 
angle  tentenoe  a  generalization  from  which 
■Q  the  known  phenomena  of  electro-magnetism 
u  Tell  as  ordinary  magnetism  can  be  dednced. 
Tbis  theory  is  based  apon  one  fact  and  one 
hjpothesas.    Tbe  fact  is  this,  that  cnrrents  mov- 
ing in  the  same  direction  attract,  and  moving 
in  opposte  directions  repel,  each  other ;  the 
brpouiesis  is,  that  the  magnetism  of  a  bar  of 
st«jd  cix«sts  in  cnrrents  of  electricity  revolving 
atrigbt  uifles  to  the  length  of  the  bar  around 
each  partiue  of  the  metal.    In  order  to  give  as 
moch  precision  to  oar  ideas  as  is  possible  with- 
out tbe  use  of  diagrams,  let  ns  suppose  a  num- 
ber ot  ihilliiigs  or  cents  piled  one  on  the  other, 
and  cemented  together  so  as  to  form  a  cylindri- 
cal colnmn  or  rod  8  or  10  inches  in  height ;  and 
let  u  further  suppose  that  on  account  of  some 
molecolar  action  a  current  of  electricity  is  per- 
pehuUj  circulating  in  tbe  circumference  of 
each  piece  of  coin,  and  that  the  direction  of 
tbe  correots  is  the  same  in  the  whole  series.  If 
v«  further  sappose  that  the  colnmn  is  standing 
on  end,  and  that  this  motion  is  contrary  to  that 
of  tbe  son  and  contrary  to  that  of  the  hands  of 
*  vitch  wheo  placed  face  upward,  each  ar> 
nngement  will  represent  the  hypothetical  mag- 
net of  Ampire,  in  which  the  north  end,  or  that 
'hich  tuTM  to  the  north,  is  uppermost,  and 
coaiequenUy  the  south  pole  undermost.    If 
^postaktes  be  granted,  instead  of  loading 
»«  memory  with  an  almost  infinite  variety  or 
"iswiMcted  facta,  we  diall  have  at  once  a  gen- 
^^^otion  from  which  all  the  phenomena  can 
"  Wooed  at  pleasure  in  a  series  of  Io(^cal 
wmllaries.    If  this  theory  be  true,  or  if  it  be 
Men  aa  anproiimation  to  the  truth,  it  will  fol- 
»w  that  if  cnrrents  of  electricity  be  transmitted 
aroogb  aa  arrangement  of  the  kind  we  have 
wribed,  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  magnet- 
»  win  be  exhibited ;  and  this  anticipation  will 
*  nalized  if  we  coil  a  piece  of  copper  wire 
'"yewd  with  silk  into  tbe  form  of  a  corkscrew 
1""1,  fofmine  a  cylinder  8  or  10  inches  long. 


^■fihe  two  projecting  ends  not  included  m 
r!^be  passed  backward  through  the  oyl- 
■"wiod  made  to  project  from  the  middle  at 


right  angles  to  tbe  length  of  the  oyVnder  on  op* 
posite  sides.  If  tbis  oylinder,  tbe  several  spires 
of  which  will  represent  the  pieces  of  moner, 
be  supported  horizontally,  so  as  to  turn  fredy 
as  a  magnetic  needle  moves  on  its  pivot,  it  will 
take  a  north  and  south  pomtion  when  a  power- 
ftd  current  of  galvanism  is  transmitted  through 
the  wire.  Kay,  more,  another  cylinder  formed 
of  like  spires  through  which  a  current  of  gal- 
vanism is  passing  wiU  act  npon  the  first  precisely 
as  a  magnet  if  ould  act  npon  another  magnet. 
Indeed,  so  long  as  the  galvanic  current  is  pass- 
ing through  wis  helix  or  spiral,  it  exhibits  all 
the  properties  of  an  ordinary  mi^et ;  but  they 
immediately  disappear  when  tbe  current  is  in- 
terrupted. To  deduce  from  his  theory  the  al- 
most infinite  number  of  fiMts  which  it  involves, 
Ampdre  first  considered  the  action  of  cnrrents 
on  currents.  Starting  with  the  hypothesis  that 
the  attraction  and  repulsion  were  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  element- 
ary parts  or  smallest  portion  of  the  currents,  h* 
dednced  mathematically  the  consequence  that  the 
force  of  a  current  of  oonmderable  length  acting 
on  a  ringle  element  of  a  current  would  vary  in- 
versely as  the  simple  distance ;  and  this  he  was 
enabled  to  verify  by  experiment  by  suspending 
a  bent  wire,  through  which  a  current  was  pass- 
ing so  as  to  be  free  to  oscillate  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  single  element,  which  was  ingeniously 
effected  by  doubling  a  piece  of  covered  wire  in 
the  middle  of  its  lengthi.thns  ^.  When  a  cur- 
rent was  passed  through  this  double  wire,  the 
portion  of  it  which  went  to  the  point  of  bendr 
fug  and  that  which  came  from  it  neutralized 
each  other,  and  the  residnary  effect  therefore 
was  that  of  a  single  point,  wliich  gave  a  result 
exactly  in  conformity  to  the  dednction  fi-om  the 
theory.  After  proving  experimentally  this  fun- 
damental principle,  he  was  enabled  by  matj>e- 
matical  reasoning,  principally  of  a  simple  char- 
acter, to  deduce  we  resultant  action  of  the  most 
complex  forms  of  oonduotora  npon  conductors. 
Among  many  others,  the  following  important 
dednotions  immediately  fiow  fi-om  the  premises 
assumed.  If  a  current  of  electricity  be  sent  in  the 
direction  from  A  to  B  through  a  straight  oon- 
dnctor,  A  B,  of  indefinite 
length,  placed  for  exam- 
ple horizontally,  and  a 

current  be  sent  down-  A 

ward  throogh  a  termi-  ' 

nated  conductor,  C  D,  perpendicnlar  to  the  for- 
mer, the  latter  conductor  will  be  impelled  paral- 
lel to  itself  along  tbe  length  of  the  horizontu  con- 
ductor. This  effect  will  be  dne  to  the  fact  that 
on  the  right  side  of  tbe  short  condnctor  tiie  ele- 
ments of  the  two  currents  are  moving  in  oppo- 
site directions ;  the  current  in  the  short  wire  is 
approaching  the  point  F,  while  the  current  in  the 
Itorizontal  wire  is  moving  from  this  same  point, 
and  hence  on  this  side  repulsion  will  take  place; 
while  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  short  wire 
tbe  two  currents  are  moving  toward  the  same 
point,  and  therefore  attraction  will  be  exhibited ; 
and  imder  tbe  inflnenoe  of  these  two  foroe^  tbe 
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abort  oondaotor  will  move  parallel  to  kself  from 
right  to  left  along  the  horizontal  oondnctor.  If 
the  direction  of  the  current  in  either  of  the  two 
eondnctors  he  reversed,  the  motion  of  the  short 
oondactor  will  also  be  reversed.  If,  instead  of 
OxQ  short  condactor,  one  in  the  form  of  a  ring 
be  freely  suspended  over  the  long  conductor, 
with  the  plane  of  the  latter  across  the  former, 
the  cnrrent  passed  through  this  will  ascend  on 
one  side  of  the  ring  and  descend  on  the  other. 
Therefore,  the  one  side  will  tend  to  move  to  the 
right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  the  resoltant 
action  will  be  to  bring  the  plane  of  the  ring  par- 
allel to  the  horizontal  cnrrent;  in  which  case 
the  cnrrent  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ring  will 
be  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current 
kt  t^e  long  wire.  Now,  since,  according  to  the 
tiMorj  of  Amp^re^  magnetism  depends  upon  car- 
rents  of  electricity,  it  follows  that  the  magnetism 
at  the  earth  results  from  cnrrents  of  Electricity 
levolving  oontinnally  from  east  to  west.  Hence^ 
if  a  oondaotor  be  bent  into  the  form  of  a  ring 
or  hoop,  and  freely  suspended,  it  will  arrange  it- 
flelf  east  and  west.  To  insnre  the  success  of 
this  experiment,  the  hoop  should  be  formed  of 
m  long  wire  covered  with  silk  and  coiled  into 
the  form  of  a  ring  so  as  to  multiply  the  actions. 
Saoh  a  ring  mav  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
disks  representea  by  the  shillings  in  the  hypo- 
thetical magnet ;  and  since  each  disk  making  np 
the  whole  length  of  the  rod  would  be  simi&ly 
acted  npon  by  the  cnrrents  of  the  earth,  the 
axis  of  the  rod  would  assume  a  north  and  south 
direction  if  left  free  to  more,  thus  affording  an 
explanation  of  the  fact,  so  long  considered  an 
ultimate  one,  of  the  directive  property  of  the 
needle.  Let  us  return  again  to  the  action  of  the 
long  horizontal  conductor  on  the  short  perpen- 
dicular one.  If  the  former  be  bent  into  a  hor- 
izontal circle,  then  it  is  evident,  from  the  reasons 
we  hare  before  given,  that  the  short  condactor, 
moving  perpetually  round  it  parallel  to  itsdf  or 
retaining  its  perpendicular  position,  will  describe 
a  drde.  This  may  be  shown  experimentally 
by  bending  a  piece  of  wire  into  the  form  of  an 
Of  and  Bopporting  it  vertically  on  the  point  of 
a  perpeadionlar  wire  which  fits  lightly  into  a 
socket  on  the  nnder  side  of  the  middle  of  the 
arch.  If  the  two  ends  of  this  bent  wire  dip 
into  a  circular  basin  of  mercury  through  the 
middle  of  which,  surrounded  by  a  glass  tube, 
the  supporting  pointed  wire  passes,  and  if  a 
powerriu  cnrrent  of  galvanism  be  sent  up 
through  this  wire,  it  will  descend  through  the 
legs  of  the  ^  into  the  mercury ;  and  if  at  the 
same  time  a  powerful  current  be  passed  through 
a  ring  or  hoop  conductor  placed  horizontaOy 
around  it,  a  rapid  rotation  of  the  xi-formed  wire 
will  take  place.  Now  since  magnetism,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  we  have  adopted,  consists  in 
currents  of  electricity  revolriug  at  right  angles 
to  the  magnet,  if  a  magnetized  bar  be  intro- 
duced within  the  branches  of  the  bent  con- 
ductor, a  similar  rotary  motion  will  ensue.  This 
'  fkot  was  first  shown  experimentally  by  Mr.  Far- 
aday.   It  i%  however,  a  logical  consequence  of 


the  theory  of  Ampere,  and  might  have  \m 
deduced  from  it.    A  beautiful  illastratioa  of  tU 

J>lienomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  was  first  ex- 
libited  by  Prof.  Barlow  of  Woolwich,  England 
He  prepared  a  wooden  globe,  into  the  sorfaoe 
of  wnioD  a  long  conductor  was  buried  in  aniinl 
groove  extending  with  many  tarns  from  pole  to 
pole.    This  glol^  was  afterward  corerwl  witi 
paper,  on  which  were  drawn  the  contineutsao^ 
oceans.  When  a  small  dipping  needle  was  plsc«d 
over  this  apparatus  and  a  corrent  of  galvanign 
sent  through  the  concealed  condactor,  the  me- 
dio assumed  a  direction  similar  to  that  which 
would  be  due  to  an  analogons  position  on  tlie 
earth's  surface ;  and  since,  in  all  cases,  the  nee- 
dle tends  to  arrange  itself  at  right  angles  witi 
the  direction  of  the  current,  by  a  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  conducting  wire  in  the  groove  the 
variation  of  the  needle  at  every  point  of  tbt 
earth's  surface  could  be  accurately  represented 
The  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  «- 
^nary  magnetism  readily  flows  from  the  sim 
principles.    We  have  stated  that  if  a  magnet 
be  broken  in  two,  each  half  becomes  a  seoante 
magnet,  exhibiting  north  and   south  polari^. 
If  the  hypothetical  magnet  which  we  have  u- 
lustrated  by  a  pile  of  shillings  be  broken  in  tbe 
same  way,  eacli  part  will  become  a  separate 
magnet ;  the  two  ends  of  the  two  parts  which 
were  previously  in  contact  will  attract  escb 
other,  because  the  currents  will  be  revolvine  in 
the  same  direction,  but  if  we  turn  the  otcer 
end  of  one  magnet  to  the  same  end  of  the  other, 
repulsion  will  ensue,  because  the  cnrrents  are 
revolving  in  different  directions.    Ey  a  little 
reflection  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  explain  or  to 
anticipate  the  action  of  the  two  magnets  oa 
each  other  under  any  assumed  condition.   In 
adopting  this  hypothesis,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
contend  fur  the  actual  existence  of  electrical 
currents  in  the  magnet  or  even  in  the  eortJi. 
It  is  sufficient  to  assert  that  all  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  known  phenomena  of  mognetion 
are  precisely  such  as  would  result  from  an  as- 
semblage of  currents  such  as  Ampere  has  sop- 
posed  to  exist.    It  is  probable  that  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  magnetism  a  molecular  distribntion 
of  the  fluid  takes  place  which  is  analogoos  to 
that  in  a  wire  transmitting  a  current.    lodee^ 
we  know  that  at  the  moment  of  magnetiang  t 
bar  of  iron,  a  molecular  change  is  produced  is 
the  metal  of  sufficient  intensity  to  cause  a  sen- 
sible sound ;  a  fact  which  was  first  noticed  bf 
Prof.  Charles  G.  Page  of  Washington.— It  "f 
an  interesting  feet  in  tne  history  of  science,  wu 
discoveries  in  one  branch  serve  to  throw  light 
on  other  branches,  and  in  many  cases  to  fnmiffl 
instruments  by  which  actions  too  delicate  to  b» 
appreciated  by  ordinary  means  may  be  exhibit- 
ed  and  measured.    Soon  after  the  discovery  of 
Oersted,  Prof.  Schweigger  of  Germany  covered 
a  long  wire  with  silk  and  coiled  it  into  theform 
of  a  rectangle,  within  which  he  suspended  by 
means  of  a  fibre  of  silk  a  magnetic  needle- 
When  a  very  feeble  current  of  electricity  ffW 
sent  through  this  condnotoi^  each  torn  of  tbe 
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tin  «tod  on  tiie  needle  to  tarn  it  At  right 
mjai  to  its  own  direotion ;  and  in  this  viaj 
lindMiiMinl  called  the  galvaoometer  was  pro- 
Mtd,  bj  wbiofa  the  most  feeble  galvanic  action 

I  At  farm  of  a  corrent  is  exhibited.  It  has 
MB  beAn  stated  that  Ara^  and  Davy  dis- 
)fef«d  that  the  c(»idnoting  wire  through  which 
griniiie  current  ia  flowing  is  ci^ble  of  in- 
■fliag  imignnttani  in  iron  filings.  They  also 
Mv«d  that  a  diaobiurge  of  ordinary  electricity, 
rhm  Bade  abore  or  below  a  sewing  needle, 
*n  il  definite  polarity ;  and  in  this  way  the 
enoo  «f  the  Mlore  of  Franklin  and  oUiers, 
ifaoUsttaaipted  to  magnetize  steel  wire  by 
irdiiity  ileetridty,  was  explained.  In  these 
dUoqiti  the  electritity  was  sent  throngh  the 
ofth  at  the  needle,  instead  of  across  or  around 
t,  S9  tke  theory  of  Ampire  would  indicate. 
If.  StmgtosL,  in  England,  was  the  first  to  ooa- 
tiictta  ekotro-magnet,  wUtch  consisted  of  a 
isM  of  iron  wire  bent  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
boe,  iaialstsd  with  a  coating  of  sealing  wax. 
mrwlaoh  was  loosely  coiled  a  few  feet  or 
Bpper  wire.  When  the  cnrrent  was  sent 
wosgh  the  latter,  the  iron  became  magnetic^ 
■daddUted  in  proporUon  to  its  size  a  very  in> 
taittetioo.  The  fii^  person,  however,  who  ex- 
Uitei  ti»  great  power  of  the  galvaoio  cnrrent 
iaprodaemg  magnetio  effects  was  ProC  Henry  of 
WtdaagtaML  He  fi>and  that  by  sorronnding  a 
litfe !«  of  iron  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horse- 
>lueWs(miberof  ooils  of  wire,  so  connected 
with  thtbititiy  of  a  single  element  that  the  oar- 
rwtia  eteh  win  wonid  move  in  the  same  direo- 
tiao,  i  aisgnetic  power  of  astonishing  magnitude 
eonld  be  prodoeed  with  a  comparatively  small 
grinnie  smratos.  A  magnet  oonatraoted  on 
tbisprBMipie,  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  collie 
of  Xa»  Jmey,  will  readily  support  8,500  lbs. 

II  Har,  however,  to  prodnoe  a  maximnm  ^eot 

«{ tUi  Uod,  it  is  necessary  that  great  care  be 

tikm  m  the  insolation  of  the  wires,  that  there 

be  looatting  aeross  from  one  wire  to  another; 

*°i  fcr  thii  porpose  the  ends  of  two  wires  in- 

t<ad«d  to  be  soldered  to  tiie  positive  pole  of  thfl 

tKtter>hoQld  prcjeet  together,  whila  the  two 

*'it  iBtNidtd  to  be  united  to  the  negative  pole 

o'tbsbittefyihoiildalaobeaaBooiated.    If  the 

JI^SiMie  power  of  the  iron  is  to  be  developed 

bjmttwgf  seompoond  battery,  then  a  single 

■^  '"it*  atj  be  em^yed  instead  of  a  nnm- 

w  of  ihort  Goes.    The  power  of  the  eleetro- 

^'^  depends  on  the  following  conditions: 

'^  «•  esergy  of  the  onrrent,  the  dimensions 

■Ifctm  of  the  iron,  the  natare  pi  the  iron — 

wKfttr  the  better— the  perfect  insnlation  of 

**»!«,  lod  the  proper  a4jnstment  of  the 

^^the  wire  to  the  intensity  of  the  bat- 

j^  ^  BMant  of  an  eleetro-magnet  of  the 

?**»b«e" mentioned,  the  instontaneous 

?*'*J***  of  an  immense  magnetic  power 

A*?***i  fcy  which  discoveries  have  been 
^  n  nftrd  to  tiiis  mysterioud  agent,  of  the 
u5 T^^  Prof.  Faraday  has  shown  by 
I!!!!5??**  "*  tU»  inatniment,  liiat  magnetic 
t^pwt^  a  powsMd  by  aU  bodies,  dther  in  the 


form  in  whidi  it  is  ordinarily  developed,  i.e.ia 
the  direction  of  the  greatest  length  of  the  body, 
or  at  right  angles  to  this  length.  He  finds,  for 
example,  when  diSEerent  substances  are  made 
into  bars  and  suspended  by  means  of  a  fibre  of 
silk  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electro- 
magnet, that  they  arrange  themselves  with  the 
longer  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  pole  or  with 
the  shorter  axis  in  the  same  direction.  Bodies 
of  the  former  class  are  called  magnetic,  those  of 
the  latter  class  are  called  diamagnetio.  This 
property  is  even  possessed  by  gases.  (See  Du- 
XAONBTisic.)  An  electro-magnet  even  of  im- 
mense power  can  be  magnetized,  unmugnetized, 
and  remagnetized  in  an  opposite  direction,  by 
instantaneous  changes  in  the  direction  of  the 
onrrent  of  the  galvanic  battory.  The  large  mag- 
net we  have  mentioned  as  at  Princeton  can  be 
loaded  with  several  hundred  pounda,  and  while 
in  this  condition  may  be  so  rapidly  unmagnet- 
ized  and  remagnetized  with  the  opposite  polar- 
ity that  the  weight  has  not  time  to  commence 
its  fall  before  it  is  arrested  by  the  attraction  of 
the  reverse  magnetism.  This  sudden  change  of 
polarity  affords  &  means  of  producing  mechani- 
cal movements  of  considerable  power  through 
the  agency  of  electro-magnetism,  which  have  by 
some  been  considered  as  a  rival  to  steam  power. 
The  first  machine  moved  by  this  power  was  in- 
vented by  Prof.  Henry  immediately  after  his  ex- 
periments in  developing  electro-magnetism,  and. 
on  account  of  it  was  published  in  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Science"  m  18S1.  It  consisted  of  an 
oscillating  iron  beam  surrounded  by  a  conductor 
of  insulated  copper  wire.  A  cnrrent  of  electri- 
city was  sent  through  this  in  one  direction, 
which  caused  one  end  to  be  repelled  upward  ana 
the  other  attracted  downward  by  two  stationary 
magnets.  The  downward  motion  of  the  one  end 
of  the  beam  near  its  lowest  point  brought  the 
oonduoting  wires  in  contact  with  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  battery,  which  produced  the  reverse 
motion,  and  so  on  continually.  In  a  subsequent 
arrangement,  the  velocity  of  motion  was  regu- 
lated by  a  fly  wheel,  and  electro-magnets  snbsti- 
tuted  for  the  permanent  magnets  at  first  used. 
Prof.  Bitchie  of  the  London  university  after- 
ward produced  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  between 
the  two  legs  of  an  inverted  horse-shoe  magnet 
in  a  piece  of  iron  around  which  a  current  of 
electricity  was  made  to  revolve^  and  the  magnet- 
ism reversed  at  each  semi-revolution.  Modifi- 
nation?  of  these  two  forms  of  the  apparatus  havis 
since  been  made  in  almost  every  part  of  the  civ- 
ilized world.  A  large  electro-magnetic  engine 
was  oonstmcted  by  Prof.  Jacobi  of  St.  Petersburg 
by  which  a  small  boat  was  propelled  at  the  rato 
d  several  miles  an  hour.  But  the  largest  and 
most  eflBcient  engine  of  this  kind  was  constructed 
by  Prof.  Page  of  Washington,  at  the  expense  of 
the  TJ.  S.  government.  It  exhibited  sufficient  pow- 
er to  propel  with  considerable  velocity  a  railway 
oar,  and  afforded  the  best  means  which  has  ^ct 
been  presented  of  estimating  tlie  comparative 
cost  of  the  application  of  electricity  as  a  motive 
power.    From  all  the  experiments  which  have 
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been  made,  it  appears  that  tliongh  the  eleotro- 
magnetio  power  can  be  applied  with  less  loss  in. 
the  way  of  effective  work  than  heat  by  means  of 
the  steam  engine,  yet  the  cost  of  the  material  by 
which  it  is  generated  is  so  great  that  it  cannot 
be  economically  employed.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Despretz,  one  pound  of  coal  in 
bnming  develops  as  much  heat  as  6  pounds  of 
zinc ;  consequently,  under  the  same  conditions, 
6  times  as  much  power  is  developed  from  the 
burning  of  an  equal  weight  of  the  former  as 
from  that  of  the  latter.  Now  the  power  of  the 
steam  engine  is  produced  by  the  bnming  of 
coal  -in  air,  while  that  of  the  electro-magnetic 
en(^no  is  developed  from  the  oxidation  or  burn- 
ing of  zinc  in  acid ;  and  since  coal  and  air  are  the 
simple  products  of  nature,  while  zinc  and  acid 
require  artificial  preparation  at  the  expense  of 
power,  it  mnst  be  evident  from  all  these  consid- 
erations that  electro-magnetism  cannot  com- 
pete with  steam,  although  it  may  be  applied  in 
some  cases  where  the  expense  of  materials  is 
of  secondary  consideration.  Electro-magnetism, 
for  example,  is  applied  with  much  success  in 
calling  into  operation  power  at  a  distance,  as  in 
tb«  case  of  tne  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  in 
giving  simultaneons  motion  to  the  Hands  of 
clocks  situated  in  different  parts  of  a  city,  in 
measuring  very  minute  portions  of  time,  and 
in  bringing  into  action  the  power  neceBsary  to 
•ring  alarm  bells. — For  an  exposition  of  the 
scientific  principles  of  electro-magnetism,  we 
wonld  refer  to  De  Montferrand's  work  on  the 
snbject,  translated  from  the  French  by  Pro£ 
Gumming  of  Cambridge,  England ;  and  for  va- 
rious ingenious  modifications  of  apparatus,  and 
interesting  facts  of  the  science,  to  Dr.  Page's 
papers  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Science 
and  Art."  (See  Maonxtibm,  and  Maonbio- 
Elbotbioitt.) 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY,  EtBOTBOTTPmo, 
called  by  the  French  gahanopltutU,  the  art 
of  separating  the  metals  from  their  solutions 
and  depositing  them  in  solid  form  by  means  of 
the  electric  current,  excited  by  the  voltaic  bat- 
tery or  magneto-electric  machine.  The  object 
is  to  obtain  in  a  metallic  layer  an  exact  copy  of 
any  surface,  as  of  the  impression  made  in  wax 
of  an  engraving,  a  page  of  type,  a  medal,  coin, 
&c.,  the  filling  of  which  impression  in  metal 
prodnces  a  duplicate  of  the  original  article,  or 
may  itself  be  used  as  a  mould  for  obttuning  in 
more  fusible  metal  casts  of  the  same.  The 
metal  may  also  be  precipitated  so  as  to  ad- 
here permanently  upon  the  surface  of  objects, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting,  strength- 
ening, or  protecting  from  different  agents  of 
change.  This  branch  of  the  art  is  called  eleo- 
tro-plating  and  electro-gilding.  The  discovery 
that  metals  might  be  thns  deposited  soon  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  voltaic  pile.  "Wollaston  coat- 
ed silver  with  copper  by  this  method  in  1801, 
and  Bmgnatelli  described  in  1805  his  gilding 
2  silver  medals  in  the  same  manner ;  but  it  was 
not  until  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer  of  Liverpool 
mado  his  experiments  in  1887,  that  any  prac- 


tical importance  was  attached  to  Hie  open&i 
He  had  observed  that  a  oopx>«r  coin  used  u  i 
negative  plate  of  the  battery  became  incnslf 
with  a  layer  of  copper  derived  from  the  ad 
tion  of  blue  vitriol  m  which  it  was  immem 
and  that  every  mark  upon  the  coin  was  tra 
ferred  in  reverse  upon  the  new  layer.  I 
when  at  another  time  a  slip  of  the  same  net 
which  he  used  for  the  negative  pUte,  banwa 
to  be  protected  by  a  few  drops  of  Twniili  ftg 
receiving  the  metallic  deposit,  it  ooenned  i 
him  that  a  plate  might  be  thns  entirely  coTcd 
and  any  design  be  cut  throngh  the  vanii3li,a 
the  copper  be  deposited  only  on  the  lioMtti 
exposed.  He  succeeded  on  tiying  the  eifm 
ment,  the  copper  plate  being  immenediil 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  coi^r,  Mj 
connected  by  a  wire  with  a  bar  of  nne,  v\M 
was  placed  in  a  dilnte  solntion  of  eaiomt  4 
soda.  This  was  cSntained  ina  large  g^tui^ 
which  (its  lower  extremity  being  doKd  witi^ 
porous  stopper  of  plaster  of  Paris)  was  iiiM 
duced  into  the  smphate  of  copier  eohtid 
About  the  same  time  Prof.  Jaoobi  of  St  Feto! 
bnrg  was  condncting  a  similar  class  of  ori^ 
experiments,  an  account  of  which,j)reMali~' 
similar  resists,  was  published  in  En^tiid 
1889.  This  drew  forth  a  letter  from  Mr.  J. 
Jordan,  a  printer,  which  was  pnblisbed  in 
"  Mechanics'  Magazine"  of  Jnne,  describing 
method  of  obtaining  impressions  from  engmi 
plates,  matrices  from  types,  &c.,  and  «nggwli«( 
other  applications  of  the  same  process,  u  <h- 
tuning  casts  from  a  plaster  surface,  and  e?a 
of  miudng  metallic  tabes  by  precipiUtiif  • 
metal  aronnd  a  wire,  and  then  disswring  w 
out  by  heat  or  some  solvent  which  has  no  km 
upon  the  outer  coating.  With  such  an  isttfr 
duction  the  art  was  soon  taken  np  by  prwtiai 
men,  and  rapidly  perfected,  so  that  it  i«  w* 
extensively  appliedto  minister  in  agreatwietf 
of  ways  to  the  wants  of  mankind.  Theappw*''' 
originally  employed  is  distingnished  as  «>«  ®»- 
pie  form  of  tne  decomposing  battery,  in  wk''* 
the  electric  current  is  genertuted  in  the  ssmeW' 
eel  wherein  the  metal  is  deposited.  It  ^'^J'^ 
proved  by  substituting  for  the  inner  tmW  '" 
glass  one  of  nnglazed  porcelain  or  eartlienvv'| 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  outer  cyliM^ 
vessel,  and  contains,in  the  sulphuric  add  dU"'|* 
with  12  or  16  times  its  weight  of  »•'*>  T 
zinc  plate  suspended  by  a  brass  wire  »M  «»• 
dered  to  it,  the  wire  curving  over  and  wstj^ 
ing  at  its  other  end  the  object  to  be  co«Wi 
which  is  hung  face  to  feice  with  the  rino  P'«°; 
Neither  the  zino  within  the  porous  cylino*  i" 
the  object  without  quite  toaohes  its  w»'»v^ 
the  zinc  is  dissolved,  about  the  same  anx*"c 
copper  is  separated  and  deposited  0P*"'J^ 
electro-negative  pole.  It  tends  to  S^^ 
near  the  point  where  the  wire  is  attacaw  to 
object,  and  therefore  we  should  have  »tot 
of  these  points  of  attachment,  and  all  t^r. 
ductors  should  be  themselves  protected  oj 
coating  of  varnish,  as  also  Ihose  portio"".?  jj^ 
object  which  it  is  not  designed  to  cover  W'" 
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Mfiiited  metaL  As  the  Bolphate  of  ea^ 
vacintioa  woold  soon  be  reduced  in  strengtii, 
liiirdl'to  keep  s  bag  of  crystals  of  this  salt 
tpended  in  the  upper  part  of  the  solation,  the 
met  portion  alwajs  retuning  more  strength 
jiB  the  upper.  A  convenient  snbstitnte  for 
k  tmngement  is  to  take  a  tight  wooden  box 
rtrongh,  and  divide  it  hj  a  partition  of  some 
mxu  BuiteHal,  as  a  thin  board  of  sycamore, 
to  two  parts,  in  one  of  trhich  the  copper  so- 
Mioa  B  placed,  and  in  the  other  about  the 
koe  qntsbty  of  a  solntion  of  sal  ammoniac,  with 
tM  trylait  ct  the  salt  to  supply  the  waste 
snaed  hj  the  action  of  the  zinc.  A  plate  of 
In  netd  is  sospended  by  wires  soldered  to  its 
l^tnd  passing  over  a  stick  laid  across  the 
lip  of  tbe  box,  and  so  adjusted  that  the  plate 
hB  &n  the  diimhragm  or  partition  and  be 
kkydosetoit.  The  object  to  be  coated  is  sns- 
Wed  npon  another  stick  parallel  to  the  first 
^  the  tame  wires  passing  over  it.  The  appa- 
IMis  dMold  be  left  several  days  for  the  opera- 
loo  to  go  on;  but  there  is  no  objection  to 
hUi^  oat  the  plates  occasionally  to  observe 
b<r  It  {oooeedo.  In  dectro-phuing,  constant 
Mian  is  recommmded  to  insure  nniformity  of 
Ispcation.  The  probability  of  obtaining  a  de- 
mH  of  equal  thidcness  is  increased  by  having 
w  sai&ces  of  the  two  plates  perfectly  parallel 
ts  c*di  ofter,  and  of  abont  the  same  size  and 
•htpe.  The  tendency  is  for  the  most  prominent 

etitoreenTetiie  greatest  thickness  of  metaL 
object  of  the  partition  is  to  keep  the  two 
salts  apart  while  the  electric  current  may  pass 
fredy  thraogh  the  diaphragm.    The  zinc  salt 

Cated  io  the  process  is  also  prevented  by  it 
goins  to  the  negative  plate  and  incmsting 
thisTith  ue  reduced  metal,  as  it  is  disposed  to  do 
when  only  one  vessel  is  used,  thus  checking  the 
((wntioii  or  interfering  with  the  production  of 
*])wfeet  mould.   Cohesion  of  the  precipitate  is 
pW'wited  by  a  previous  application  to  the  object 
(i(  a  tttn  layer  of  some  greasy  substance,  and 
ftea  remoring  all  that  can  be  taken  up  with  a 
™«£Mnr«g.  A  much  lietter  method  has  been 
^iwd  in  this  country  of  first  appljring  a  coat- 
Jgrf  River,  and  then  washing  this  with  an 
■^^  tincture  of  iodine.    This  prevents  co- 
J*Ma  of  the  metallic  snrfaces  without  interfer- 
^^^^  detest  degree  with  the  process  of 
*l**»ii.  But  in  plating  or  gilding,  the  greats 
^^■wqniredto  remove  by  boning  in  cans- 
wiuaBasdtiiorough  washing  every  trace  of 
?*■*,  and  render  the  articles  perfectly  bright. 
X^fa?  of  the  battery  nsnally  employed  in 
■^j^Jpng  requires  two  vessels,  in  one  of  which 
^Jwfaic  current  is  generated,   and  in  the 
STiT'''^  corresponds  to  the  decomposition 
•jv*  attieks  to  be  acted  upon  are  suspend- 
~^J^*JffleWlio  solution.    A  Smee's  battery 
"2'*!***''*'?  ^  nwd  for  generating  the  cur- 
^J***  wooden  cistern  to  contain  the  soln- 
""■"^te  of  copper.    The  objects  to  be 
r*«  "taispended  from  a  metallic  rod  rest- 
^"P^ the  two  ends  of  the  trough  near  one 
"■s^aBda  eopper  plate  is  attspended  soaa  to 


ftoe  these  oljects  a  little  diatanoe  off  toward 
the  other  side  of  the  trough.  The  rod  being 
connected  with  the  zinc  plate,  and  the  copper 
with  the  platinum  of  the  battery  by  brass 
wires,  the  circuit  is  complete,  and  the  depo- 
ntion  immediately  goes  on.  A  battery  of  nov- 
d  oonstrucdon  is  described  by  Prof.  Jacobi 
of  which  an  account  mav  be  fotmd  in  the 
article  OahanopUutie  of  ue  IHetionnaire  da 
art*  et  des  manu/aeturei.  It  is  called  the 
pile  of  Prince  BagraUon,  and  surpasses  all  oth> 
era  in  the  regnlsrity  of  its  ootiqp,  its  extreme 
simplicity,  and  the  little  care  it  requires.  It  will 
oontinae  in  operation  more  than  6  weeks  with- 
out attention,  demands  no  skill  or  experience 
in  chemical  manipulations,  and  costs  a  mere 
trifle.  Jacobi  thinks  its  discovery  must  have 
an  important  efiect  upon  the  art  of  redncing 
ores,  and  throw  light  upon  many  obscure  sub- 
jects connected  with  industrial  operations.  A 
flower  pot  or  any  such  vessel  impervioos  to 
water  is  filled  with  earth  saturated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sal  ammoniac.  In  this  a  plate  of  cop- 
per and  another  of  zinc  are  placed  a  little  dis- 
taaoe  apart,  and  wires  are  attached  to  them.  A 
Tolttdo  pair  of  simple  form  is  tbns  obtained, 
which  may  be  kept  in  action  for  months  or  even 
for  years,  if  the  earth  is  occasionally  moistened 
with  the  solution  and  the  zinc  plate  is  removed 
whm  it  is  at  last  worn  out.  It  is  well  to 
leave  the  copper  plate  for  a  few  moments  in  a 
solution  of  sal-ammoniac  before  putting  it  into 
^e  earth,  and  let  it  diy  until  a  decided  oxida- 
tion appears  upon  its  surface.  By  uniting  sev- 
eral pairs  a  constant  current  is  obtained,  long 
continning  and  perfectly  regular  in  its  action, 
which  may  be  employed  for  various- purposes; 
as  for  example,  to  reduce  metals  to  their  most 
malleable  form.  Jacobi  made  use  of  a  battery  of 
34  pairs.  He  recommends  that  the  vessels  con- 
taining the  pairs  should  be  carefully  isolated. 
The  subject  is  strongly  commended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  engaged  in  electrotyping,  not  mere- 
ly for  its  economy,  but  for  its  entire  freedom  fi'om 
tiie  noxious  vapors  which  are  given  off  from  bat- 
teries requiring  the  use  of  nitric  acid. — In  tha 
use  of  the  batteries  the  metallic  deposition  is  ob- 
tained in  different  conditions,  which  vary  with 
the  intensity  of  the  current,  the  strength  of  the 
acid  solution,  its  temperature,  &c.  To  obt^n  the 
copper  in  a  clean  metallic  state,  the  solution  of 
the  sulphate  must  be  acidulated  with  anlphnrio 
acid,  and  be  kept  well  saturated  by  constant 
supplies  of  fresh  sulphate  of  copper,  or  by  suffi- 
ciently large  copper  plates.  There  shocdd  also 
exist  a  proper  relation  between  the  zino  and 
the  acid  which  acta  upon  it,  and  the  object  to 
be  coated.  If  the  zinc  plate  be  large  and  the 
object  very  small,  the  copper  is  likely  to  be  of 
brittle  texture,  or  it  may  be  deposited  in  the 
form  of  a  powder  if  the  difference  be  consider- 
able. If  the  snlphateof  copper  solntion  be- 
comes nearly  exhausted,  or  the  electric  current 
is  disproportionately  strong,  or  the  positive 
pole  disproportionately  lai^  the  copper  ia 
iikely  to  be  separated  in  the  form  of  a  black 
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powder,  with  the  oolleetioii  of  nraoh  faydrogen 
ppoa  the  negative  pkte.  This  tendency  may 
be  corrected  bjr  one  or  another  of  the  foUowing 
means,  aa  recommended  by  fimee.  The  inteiH 
rity  or  qoantity  of  the  battery  may  be  lessened; 
the  negative  pole  may  be  increased  or  the  posi- 
tive r^noed  m  size ;  the  solution  may  be  satu- 
rated, or  it  may  be  rendered  neutral ;  or  lastly, 
the  temperature  may  be  lowered.  The  process 
succeeds  best  at  a  temperature  not  lower  than 
60°.  By  properly  regiuituig  the  operation,  cop- 
per plates  m^  be  obtained  suitable  for  printing 
engravings  from,  which  will  wear  quite  as  wdl  as 
the  original  metal ;  but  the  method  as  now  prao- 
tised  is  not  to  obtain  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  pla^  by  the  electrotype  operation,  fbr  ft 
very  thm  surface  of  copper  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve the  exact  impression,  and  this  is  m<»'e 
econ<HnicaUy  badced  with  some  cheap  alloy. 
An  inferior  quality  of  type  metal  answers  this 
purpose  very  well ;  it  melts  readily,  and  may 
be  made  to  cohere  to  the  copper  fiiuiing  by 
amply  pouring  a  layer  of  it  over  the  thin  weet, 
which  u  laid  flat  upon  its  fj&oe  on  a  smooth  hard 
surface  npon  which  it  is  firmly  secured  by  elastio 
dips  of  steel  extending  from  its  edge  to  a  fixed 
object  a  little  above.  The  bock  of  the  copper 
more  readily  unites  with  the  alloy  if  it  has  been 
previously  coated  with  tin  by  pooring  this 
Betal  when  melted  over  its  surface,  as  tiie 
sheet  is  held  in  an  inclined  pontion.  It  is  this 
process  which  is  employed  in  eleotrotyping  the 
pages  of  this  work.  Every  page  of  type,  after 
It  has  been  used  for  ftamishmg  proo&,  is  im- 
pressed upon  a  surface  of  wax.  This  is  then 
covered  with  plumbago  in  fine  powder,  and  all 
the  superflnoos  powder  is  blown  off  or  brushed 
away  in  an  apparatus  constructed  with  fine 
brumes  fbr  this  purpose.  By  the  application 
of  this  conducting  medium  every  portion  of 
the  wax  face  is  made  enable  of  receiving  the 
coating  of  copper,  when  the  cidce  is  enoirded 
by  wire  and  suspended  by  it  to  the  rod  con- 
nected with  the  zinc  plate  of  the  battery.  The 
metal  as  it  is  deposited  enters  into  the  most 
minute  depressions  and  retains  the  most  deli- 
cate markings  as  distinctly  as  they  appear  in 
the  wax.  The  page  of  type  being  thus  dupli- 
cated, the  members  that  composed  it  are  at 
liberty  to  be  distributed  for  the  combination  of 
new  pages ;  and  thus  a  single  fount  may  be 
kept  m  continual  use  for  the  setting  up  of  series 
of  works,  of  which  copies  or  editions  may  be 
■track  off  as  they  are  wanted.  The  thin  sheets 
of  copper  are  backed  with  a  kind  of  type  metal, 
and  the  plates  are  then  planed  npon  the  edges 
and  back  by  sharp  knives,  by  which  they 
ore  brought  into  proper  shape  and  thickness. 
Eleotrotyping  is  preferred  to  the  ordinary 
method  of  stereotyping,  or  taking  a  cast  in 
type  metal  of  the  impression  of  a  page  of  type 
made  in  plaster  of  Paris,  for  Uie  reasons  Uiat 
the  stere(rtype  is  more  subject  to  defects,  does 
not  present  so  sharp  an  outline  of  the  letters, 
and  is  less  durable  than  the  copper-fiuKd  elec- 
trotype.  The  battery  eiiq>lQyed  by  the  printing 


hpQse  engaged  vpoa  this  woA  k  of  unsaiii 
mensions.    The  decomposition  cell  is  a  ci<ti| 
of  wood,  12  feet  in  length,  3  feet  in  width, « 
8  feet  deep.    It  oontwns  about  £86  golloiu  U^ 
acidulated  solution  of  sulphate  of  oc^per,  wlji 
is  kept  fbr  years  of  unifonn  strength  bj  i 
sheets  of  copper  anspended  in  it  <^^x)at*j 
each  surface  exposed  for  the  reception  of  •■ 
tollio  coating.    The  olgecta  to  be  electrotTij 
are  placed  in  the  sdotion  in  theevenio;* 
taken  out  in  the  morning.     They  ore  suipoA 
on  brofls  rods  whidi  lie  across  the  top  of  9 
cistern ;  one  end  of  each  rod  is  turned  oy^ 
right  angles  to  form  a  slMMrt  foot,  which  tt 
into  a  channel  of  mercnry  that  extends  *!■ 
the  outer  edge  of  the  oistem.    This  bssai 
formed  by  turning  over  the  nj^r  edse  (n 
brood  sheet  of  copper  that  is  attached  tof 
side  of  the  cistern,  and  extendi  beyond  it  to  a 
other  oistem  forming  the  battery,  where  ■ 
same  sheet  of  copper  is  again  tnmed  nj 
make  another  channel  for  mercory  into  nm 
the  poles  of  the  cine  plates  are  introdooedf 
one  side.    Those  of  the  platinized  copfter  Sam 
ing  the  other  pole  of  the  batteiy  dip  into  ■ 
other  correiq[K>ndiog  channel  of  meronry  oo  a 
other  side  of  the  battery  cistern,  through  rlsl 
connection  is  mode  in  the  same  manner  on  Ai 
side  with  the  decomposition  ceU,  oth«  boi 
rods  standing  with  one  foot  in  this  cfaaaoel  iH 
porting  the  sheets  of  copper  which  are  "O^aj 
ed  in  the  solution  to  c(Hnplete  the  circuit  Mj 
fhrnish  the  metal  for  the  deposit    The  bittoT 
is  constructed  with  plates  of  amalgamated  bh 
alternating  with  others  of  platinized  copper, 
each  plate  measnring  10X1*  inches.  Thej  «w» 
down  in  grooves  cut  on  each  side  of  the  cist«% 
their  lower  edges  not  reaching  withia  wof 
inches  of  the  bottom.    According  to  the  «nio«» 
of  work  to  be  done,  the  number  of  pl«t<s  • 
reduced  or  increased ;   18  or  20  of  esch  « 
ordinarily  in  use.    The  acid  employed  wjw 
exciting  liquid  is  the  common  sulphnricjKft 
— A  variety  of  substances  are  employed  bea* 
wax  for  obtaining  moulds  of  medalssndow 
small  objects  for  eleotrotyping.    Fusible  mM 
made  by  melting  several  times  8  parts  of  b» 
muth,  6  of  lead,  and  8  of  tin,  iswell  adMrtedW 
this  purpose.    Another  fusible  alloy  used  by^ 
French  for  their  diekie  moulds  consists  of  8  pem 
of  bismuth,  4  of  tin,  6  <rf  lead,  and  1  of  »D]ij»»J 
The  medal  is  set  in  a  block  of  wood,  o™  J^ 
the  metal,  which  is  poured  in  a  shallow  ^.''^ 
with  smooth  cartridge  paper,  is  on  the  P<>"'''' 
setting,  the  medal  is  laid  npon  it,  and  f*"^*^' 
tiy  so  as  fairly  to  impress  itssarface.  If  •syo*'* 
is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  alloy,  it  smum 
be  skimmed  off  with  the  edge  of  a  card,  i^ 
ter  of  Paris  is  also  employed  for  the  sam*  P»j 
pose ;  and  gutta  peroha  is  found  to  be  * 
suited  for  it.    The  latter  is  softened  at  the  t«»- 
perature  of  boiling  water,  and  pressed  "I*"  S: 


medal,  which  is  surrounded  with  *  /"^fi 
rim.  When  cold  the  gutta  percba  is  ^o^' 
tbe  process  is  well  performed,  to  have  "^^'j^J 
•a  admirable  impression.    This  i«  tre>n»'^ 
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fiAtto  rm&rit  raseeptitle  of  reortvingtbe 
Mb  eoatmg.  Fbwden-ed  lano  is  8om«&nea 
Si  Titb  the  fine  plnmbago  to  iaerease  its 
0Mtiog  pow^.  The  zmc  is  mdted  in  an 
I'.bdle,  and  irhen  just  leady  to  tmke  fire,  a 
jineea  at  iroft  are  dropped  into  it.  When 
,  tbe  Hiztare  is  ea^y  pidrerized. — ^Elee- 
jftag  may  be  applied  to  the  preservation  of 
m  odieate  objects  by  coating  tbem  with  a 
iBic  dqxMition.  Insects  and  delicate  flotrers 
BidB  oondnotors  br  dipping  them  in  a  weak 
Itoa  at  nitrate  of  silver,  andi  then  preoipital>- 
ttednr  upon  every  porticMi  of  them  by  ex- 
toe  it  the  vapor  oi  phoBpboms,  or  snlphn- 
kidd  gH,  or  even  to  the  action  of  the  light. 
Ifttf  £fireot  kinds  has  thns  been  coated  witii 
MtiffiaeoTeriDg,  and  lace  has  been  beaatifhlly 
tadonumeoted.  A  sheet  of  copper,  mecip* 
li  npoQ  a  Hir&oe  of  morocco  of  any  desired 
ten,  mty  be  nsed  fcv  embossing  the  sorfitoes 
iiier  skins.  Oi^iesof  dagnerreotypepietnres 
Rbeen  taken  by  thia  process.  A  conducting 
t(rf  broad  snr&oe  foetng  soMered  to  t&e  back 
be  ^ctsre,  and  the  portkMU  not  intended  to 
Bited  being  eovered  with  wax,  the  plate  is 
linto  the  sotntioa  of  sniphate  of  copper,  pre- 
ijae  if  it  were  a  medal  to  be  eleotrotyped. 
tdepoMt  it  removed  vrhen  safficiently  tiiick, 
I  tiie  espy,  which  is  wonderfally  exact,  iS 

tfaadtopnsent  asofter  and  finerexpression 
&  origtaiaL  The  &oe  of  the  jnctnre  may 
Ik  gBM  M  sabjecUng  it  to  the  action  of  a 
■qr|lMiU»«Mtrio  current  in  a  weak  solation  ot 

ride  of  gall  and  potasnom.    In  applying 
pmeei  to  the  incmsting  of  firoits,  leaves, 
lad  smiler  ornnio  sobstaaoes,  for  the  purpose 
lljnsttiiog  taeir  forma,  eidier  in  the  metallio 
1  d^oeited  imon  tb«m  or  by  msMngnse  of 
M«  BMiddfcv  restming  tlie  object  in  eoM 
tbe  body  ie  first  oorvered  with  the  plnmbago 
^,  and  a  i»n  is  inswted  at  one  extremity 
vUdk  it  it  supported  upon  the  wire  of  the 
terjr  ooosected  witli  the  ano  plate.   The  pin, 
IwttiM  operation  is  ooi^pleted,  is  withdrawn, 
M  thnarit  the  hede  it  leaves  the  fluids  of  the 
iMa^  be  expdied  by  heat.    Bronze  statue* 
nnidefiem  the  hollow  plaster  oasts  obtaioed 
tai  tlie  fxifpjui  modd  in  clay ;  these  casts, 
•jwwey  be  in  several  sections,  being  coated 
yajhabego  powder,  and  ezpmed  to  the  snl- 
iP^rfcoMw  or  a  bronze  solution.    The  seo- 
!  *■'*"■  obtained  are  fitted  and  scddered  to- 
•**)  Bd  electiDtyped   over  the   soldered 
gjij— -ilteetro-plating  is  the  covering  of  «r>- 
■wby  tbg  electric  current  with  a  coating  of 
■^  It  is  Terr  extensively  practised  for  giv- 
2****  "MMe  of  cheap  alloys,  as  britannia 
**■,  Genaan  silver,  pewter,  or  brass,  the 
•JBtrtadexeellenoaof  silverware,  at  the  cost 
•*!"Tftia  ooatfaig  of  the  more  expensive 
*?*Jtte  Bdnlion  of  silver  has  formerly  been 
T*«  1>T  diwlving  the  metal  in  dilate  pure 
^2V^!*i.^«d  water  is  afterward  added, 
■Jnft!!  J   "  predpitated  as  a  oyaoide  by  s 
^™Mi  wwade  of  potnadum.    The  silver 
'^""SMJng  e«Ue«ted  and  well  washed,  is 


diasolved  In  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potaadnm, 
and  this  is  the  fluid  used  in  the  place  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  solation  employed  fbr  the  depo- 
sition of  eoppw.  But  &  tnore  convenient  mode 
of  obtaining  the  solution  is  to  connect  a  plate 
of  rilver  with  the  positive  pole  suspended  in  a 
solation  oi  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  allow  the 
(ftirrent  to  pass  until  the  silver  bc^ns  to  deposit 
rapidly  upon  the  negative  pole.  To  insure  the 
eonesion  of  the  silver  npon  every  portion  of  the 
surface  exposed,  the  latter  must  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  which  is  best  efi'eoted  by  boiling  the 
articles  in  an  alkaline  lye,  then  dipping  them 
into  nitric  acid,  and  finally  scouring  them.  The 
copper  wire  is  then  attached  to  any  portion,  or 
wound  around  the  body,  and  this  being  again 
dipped  for  an  instant  in  nitric  acid  is  tlien  sus- 
pended to  the  metallic  rod  which  connects  wiUi 
the  rino  plate  of  the  battery,  its  snrfiuM  opposed 
to  a  plate  of  silver  connected  with  the  other 
pole;  after  beiBg  in  the  solution  a  few  seconds, 
and  receiving  the  first  coating  of  silver,  the 
article  is  taken  out  and  rubbed  with  a  hard 
bioidi  and  a  little  fine  sand.  It  is  then  replaced 
and  left  for  several  boors  in  the  solutbn,  when 
it  aequires  a  oozing  as  thick  as  tissue  paper,  of 
a  dead  white  silver.  It  may  be  then  pollsned 
with  a  hard  brash  and  whiting,  or  bamished. 
The  baldness  of  the  silver  varies  with  the  power 
of  the  battery,  a  weak  current  depositing  silver 
of  very  soft  quality ;  but  if  the  battery  is  too 
powerftd,  or  the  silver  plate  forming  the  positive 
electrode  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  arti- 
cle to  be  i^ated,  tiie  diver  is  apt  to  be  precipi- 
tated in  the  fb'rm  of  a  Mock  powder ;  with  due 
proportions  between  the  power  of  die  battery 
ahd  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  the  silver  de> 
posit  may  be  of  the  hardness  of  the  rolled  or 
hammered  metal.  Any  desired  thickness  of  the 
deposit  may  be  given  according  to  the  time  the 
operation  is  continued.  A  plating  as  thick  as 
ordinary  writing  paper  eonsumes  m>m  1}  to  l-^ 
oz.  of  nlver  to  the  square  foot  of  sarfkoe.  As 
before  mentioned,  the  silver  is  more  equally  de- 
posited by  keepingthe  articles  in  motion  as  the 
process  goes  on.  The  silver  is  rendered  harder 
also  by  the  motion  as  well  as  by  intensity  of 
battery;  and  tbus«  though  only  the  pore  metal 
is  deposited,  it  is  rendeied  as  dnrable  as  the  al- 
loy toad  for  silver  coin. — The  solation  employed 
for  electro-gilding  is  prepared  by  digesting  tbtf 
chloride  of  gold,  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
metd  in  niireHnimatic  acid,  with  calcined  mag- 
nesia. The  oxide,  whidi  falls  as  a  precipitate, 
is  wished  by  boiUng  in  nitric  acid,  <uid  is  then 
dissolved  in  cyanide  of  potassinm.  The  solation 
of  the  double  salt  is  oaed,  as  that  of  the  cyanides 
of  silver  and  potassinm  in  plating.  The  tem- 
perature is  not  allowed  to  fall  below  1S0°  F.  in 
gilding  copper,  and  for  gilding  silver  it  should 
be  stui  higher.  The  battery  must  be  formed 
^th  the  positive  plate  of  gold,  and  the  negative 
may  be  of  iron  or  copper  in  a  porous  vessel  con- 
taining cyanide  of  potassium.  The  fsame  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  having  the  surfaces  to 
be  gilt  thoroughly  oleaned,  exo^  that  the  use 
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of  nltrie  acid  is  dispensed  vith.  Metallio  snr- 
faoes  that  do  not  readily  receive  tlie  deposit 
of  gold,  as  those  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  Ac,  may 
first  be  coated  with  a  Uiio  layer  of  o(^per, 
upon  which  the  gold  is  then  deposited.  The 
solntion  should  contain  sufiScient  gold  to  deposit 
all  that  is  required  at  once.  The  valae  of  the 
material  employed  is  very  trifling  in  oomparisoa 
wiUi  the  effect  produced.  A  silver  thimble  re- 
ceives only  6  or  6  cents'  worth  of  gold ;  a  com- 
mon sized  watch  case,  thinly  coated  within  and 
heavily  without,  requires  only  from  20  grains  to 
a  pennyweight,  or  about  the  value  of  a  dollar; 
and  a  pencilcase  from  8  to  6  grains,  or  less  than 
SO  cents'  worth. — ^The  applications  of  this  new 
and  interesting  art  are  already  wonderfhily  de- 
veloped and  its  practice  gives  employment  to 
many  thousands  of  workmen  in  the  large  plating 
and  other  electro-metallnrgic  establishments  of 
our  cities  and  manufacturing  towns.  The  fac- 
ing of  printers'  types  with  copper,  now  hur^y 
practised,  trebles  or  qnadruples  their  durability. 
But  It  is  by  no  means  probable  that  its  most  yal- 
nable  nses  are  yet  msoovered.  In  France  the 
possibility  of  applying  its  principle  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  metals  from  their  ores,  has  been  seri- 
ously considered  by  sdentific  and  practical  men ; 
and  when  more  economical  modes  of  ezdting 
the  electric  current  are  developed,  it  is  probable 
that  this  mode  of  reducing  some  of  the  ores 
may  be  snccessitally  practised.  It  has  even  been 
thought  possible  to  apply  a  coating  of  copper  in 
one  sheet  upon  the  bottom  of  a  ship  by  this 
method,  or  to  restore  old  sheathing  by  adding  to 
its  thickness  without  removing  it*from  the  ves- 
sel^ and  it  has  been  proposed,  as  a  more  eco- 
nomical method  of  obtalaing  the  electric  current, 
to  emplojir  the  magneto^lectrio  machine,  in 
which  this  power  Is  generated  by  the  consump- 
tion of  cheap  fuel  in  nmning  a  steam  engine, 
instead  of  the  more  expensive  ritio  in  the  VMtaio 
battery.  But  in  the  experiments  of  Messrs. 
Elkington  and  Mason,  of  Birmingham,  England, 
with  the  command  of  a  magnifioent  machine, 
and  of  steam  power,  the  oorrent  was  found  to  be 
too  unsteady  to  admit  of  good  work.  Machines 
of  the  same  construction  have  been  introduced 
into  New  York  and  applied  to  practical  opera- 
tions in  electrojtlating. 

ELEOTRODE  (Gr.  iktierpw,  and  o8or,  a  way), 
a  term  applied  by  Prof.  Faraday  to  the  surface, 
whether  of  air,  water,  metal,  or  other  sub- 
stance, by  which  electrioity  passes  into  or  out 
of  other  media.  It  corresponds  with  the  pole 
of  the  galvanio  battery. — Under  another  deriva- 
tion from  tiKtKTpm,  and  ctSor,  like,  the  term  has 
also  been  employed  to  designate  bodies  which 
become  electric  like  amber. 

ELECTROLYSIS,  EixoiBOLTra(6r.  ^icrpw, 
and  XiMD,  to  set  free),  terms  which  were  intro- 
dncedby  Prof.  Faraday,  and  applied,  the  one  to 
decomposition  produced  by  the  electric  current, 
and  the  other  to  a  body  susceptible  of  direct  de- 
oompodtion  in  this  manner. 

ELEOTBOMETER  (Gr.  i;X(Kr^v,  and  lurpm, 
measure),  Euoisoaoon    (Gr.  ipMcrpw,   and 


mmnm,  to  see).  These  terms  are  often  vm 
synonymous,  though  the  former  is  jimpeAj 
name  of  an  instrument  for  measaring  theinl 
sity  of  the  electrical  excitement,  and  the  k 
of  one  for  rendering  it  apparent  by  its  efle 
The  torsion  balance  of  Ooalomb  sdmiraUj  « 
bines  the  reqmrements  of  both  instnuDs 
bnt  a  great  number  have  been  contriTed 
both,  and  of  greater  pretensions  and  coiii]£e 
which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe.  A* 
fine  brass  wire  is  suspended  fW>m  a  fixed  pa 
and 'kept  stretched  by  a  small  weight  sttad 
to  its  lower  extremity.  Near  the  wenght  i  i 
needle  is  attached  to  the  wire  in  a  horitoi 
position,  one  of  the  ends  of  which  is  a  oondi 
or,  and  the  other  a  non-condnctor  of  eleetrid 
A  graduated  arc  is  arranged  around  the  cirei 
ference  of  the  gloss  vessd  in  whidi  the  neeiS 
suspended.  The  small  body,  the  electridtj 
which  is  to  be  determined,  being  let  down  I 
side  of  the  vessel,  causes  the  swinging  ioda 
diverge  or  be  attracted,  and  the  amount  of  I 
movement  is  measured  by  the  number  <tf  d«gn 
upon  the  arc  passed  by  the  index  on  the  (m 
site  end  of  the  needle.  An  instrnment  lua  be 
constructed  in  which  a  force  eqnal  to  mn[ 
a  gndn  caused  the  needle  to  traverse  themN 
circumference,  so  that  a  movement  of  « 
degree  indicated  a  force  not  greater  tin 
TT  ^vmr  *f  "  grain-  For  an  instrnmait  i 
aelicate,  the  suspending  wire  is  of  exttol 
fineness  and  considerable  length.  Theprioai 
adopted  for  determining  the  relation  betwn 
the  electric  force  and  the  qnantities  of  elsetiici 
in  bodies  was  to  take  two  perfectiy  similiT  oo 
ducting  balls,  and  after  charging  one  and  dete 
mining  its  effect  upon  the  oalance,  brio;  it  I 
contact  with  the  uncharged  ball.  The  smoa 
of  electricity  is  then  equally  divided  betw 
the  two,  wmch  may  be  proved  by  testing  the 
equal  effects  npoa  the  balance.  One  cf  u« 
may  then  be  made  to  give  np  half  its  electncq 
to  another  perfectly  similar  uncharged  bi^M 
so  the  quantity  may  be  continually  reduced  i 
known  proportions  to  any  desired  extent,  i 
electric  needle  used  as  an  electroscope,  is » lip 
bw:  of  some  non-condncting  substance,  soppW 
ed  upon  a  point  like  a  magnetic  needle,  •» 
beanng  upon  one  extremity  a  small  body  i^'P 
with  a  known  electricity.  Bennett's  V«^'^ 
electroscope,  which  is  much  nsed,  oon«»'»^'J' 
thin  strips  of  gold  leaf;  fastened  in  the  m''' 
metallic  rod,  which  pusel  through  the  new  <» 
a  bell  glass,  and  terminates  above  in  •  •x*' 
knob.  These  strips  of  gold  leaf  hanging  »  "> 
centre  of  the  bell  glass  will  diverge  vha  ». 
body  electrically  excited  is  brought  ne«r  w« 
contact  with  the  brass  knob.  ItiswditoP^ 
two  condncting  bodies  in  such  a  porition  wijj 
bell  glass  that  each  strip  of  gold  leaf  msf^ 
against  one  of  them,  and  thus  disclivg* ' 
electrioity ;  for  otherwise,  if  they  come  in  w» 
tact  with  tie  non-conducting  glass  as  Wf 
verge,  their  tendency  is  to  remwn  a***"  ,i, 
it  The  subject  is  particularlv  noticea  m^ 
preceding  articles  treiating  on  eleotnctl  toifi^ 
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nXOTROPHOBUB  (Gr.iiXncTjMr,  and  ^po, 
)  beir),  a  ooDTenieot  form  of  an  inatrnment 
ir  obtuniog  and  holding  small  qnantitiM  (tf 
leetridty  for  a  oonsideraUe  time.  It  oonsists 
f  t  flat,  smooth  oake  of  resin,  made  by  poor- 
ig  the  salistanoe  when  melted  into  a  wooden 
mid  in  which  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain : 
id  iIm  of  a  disk,  eiUier  of  brass  or  of  wood 
(fered  with  tin  foil,  its  diameter  less  than 
■t  cf  the  cake ;  its  edges  shonld  be  romided. 
I  daH  handle  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the 
'ml  it  right  ao^ea  with  its  snrfooe.  The  snr- 
w»  of  tito  cake,  as  it  lies  npon  the  tables  being 
nbbe&  or  beaten  with  the  skin  of  a  cat,  is  soon 
tbargedvith  negative  electricity.    If  the  diik 

■  then  kid  flat  npon  the  cake,  touched  with 
Ike  finger,  and  th«i  taken  off  by  the  handle,  it  is 
knl  to  be  chwged  with  podtive  dectricity,  so 

■  to  give  a  spark  like  the  prime  conductor  of 
t»  electrical  machine.  By  renewing  the  oon- 
iKt  it  is  charged  again,  and  the  process  may 
k  npeated  hmidreds  of  times,  the  redn  often 
Nttiaing  its  deotricity  for  many  days.  The 
Kntire  electricity  in  tiie  disk  is  developed  by. 
iDdiictioi).  If  the  disk  is  left  insnlated  withont 
touching  the  finger  or  other  oondnotor  to  it, 
to  deotridty  is  developed  in  it,  except  a  slight 
aigative  ehtfge  received  directly  from  the  resin. 

£1£OTROTTPE.  8ee£ueoiBO-MsTAu.TmoT. 
ELEOTUABIES,  a  name  retained  in  the 
Mnhor^  pharmaoopo^as  for  mixtures  of  me- 
£<aiMl  mbata&oes,  generally  dry  powders,  witli 
ngv  «  vq  iweet  simp,  to  render  them  more 
eon'vwitBt  to  take.  Conserves  are  similar  prep- 
intioos,  the  taocharine  portion  bein^  intended 
to  iffnare  tiw  other  ingredients  mixed  with 
them.  Tbevord  confection  is  now  in  use  in  the 
{■'•"iiMcapaias  of  the  United  States,  London, 
ind  Dnbtta,  to  include  both. 

£1;EMENT,  ChbmiojlI.    In  the  present  state 

^j[j^f*  thi«  term  admits  of  no  very  precise 

^iiition.   In  general,  the  word  element  is  ap- 

^  to  any  aubstance  which  has  as  yet  never 

neo  deoomposed  into  constituents  or  trans- 

^°ted  into  any  other  substance,  and  which  dif- 

fen  ia  nine  essential  property  from  every 

«>»  blown  body.     Several  elements  indeed 

•Mr  vsiei  two  or  more  allotropio  conditions, 

"'Wdutates  they  exhibit  different  properties. 

^hnenodi&catiotts  are  however  mntnally  con- 

TertiUe  mto  eadi  othw,  and  are  regarded  as 

^^  ytniHea  of  one  and  the  same  substance. 

is  nov  laed,  the  torn  element  does  not  possess 

^7  degi«e  the  absolute  signification  at  one 

1^  ittidMd  to  it  by  the  ancients,  none  of  the 

"™'«t»  DOW  admitted  being  regarded  as  true 

?®»7  principles  of  matter.    It  is  indeed  not 

^2*™*  *"»«*  wme  of  them  may  belong  to  this 

iHiw  1  "^  "*"*  '*<'*"'8  ^  known.  Provi- 
T™^!  ul  Bobstances  which  have  hitherto  re- 
^*ws7  method  of  analysis  that  has  been 
W«to  them—sll,  in  abort,  which  cannot  be 
?j^to  be  componnd — are  called  elements. 
HiJT?^^  ^  conceived,  the  number  of 
"r"  °i^  i>  oiHistantlv  chanmnst  with  the 


•4ruoeo{ 


I  oiHistantly  changing  with  the 
KNootb   At  present  61  such  are  ad- 


mitted. Althooj^  this  nmnber  is  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
material  substances  which  occur  in  nature,  or  are 
produced  artificially  by  man,  it  will  doubtless 
eventually  be  greatly  lessened;  all  analogy  teach- 
ing that  the  really  e^ntial  elements  of  mat- 
ter must  be  very  few.  Thus  far,  however,  the 
number  of  elements  has  been  continually, 
though  slowly,  increasing  through  the  discovery 
of  new  substances.  The  latter  have  occurred  in 
most  cases  only  in  extremely  minute  quantities, 
and  in  but  few  localities;  some  of  them  have 
hardly  been  seen  by  any  one  except  their  dis- 
coverer. The  properties  of  many  have  not  aa 
yet  be^i  thoroughly  studied.  Such  are  view- 
ed with  suspicion  and  distrust  by  chemists,  and, 
until  authenticated,  merely  .ttderate^  on  the 
list  of  elements.  The  great  mass  of  the  matter 
of  which  the  world  is  composed  consists  of 
about  80  elements,  the  remaining  81  being  of 
comparatively  slight  importance.  The  term 
simple  or  undecomposable  '(better  undeoom- 
poeed)  substance  is  often  used  synonymously 
with  element.  In  popular  langnage,  fire,  air, 
earth,  and  water  are  sometimes  called  elements. 
The  last  8  are,  however,  compounds,  while  the 
former  is  an  appearance,  occasioned  by  the  devel- 
opment of  light  and  heat  which  attends  chemi- 
cal combination,  &o. — For  a  complete  catalogue 
of  the  elements,  see  Eqitivaxxnt. 

ELEMI,  a  resinous  exudation  from  a  number 
of  trees  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  C!om- 
ing  from  so  many  sources,  the  substance  known 
in  common  is  by  no  means  of  uniform  character, 
and  the  trees  which  afford  the  gum  are  very 
little  understood.  That  from  Holland  is  sup- 
posed to  be  from  the  Dutch  East  India  posses- 
sions, and  the  product  of  the  eanarium  Ito^ 
umiftprum  of  Oeylon.  The  3£anila  article  is 
believed  to  be  the  product  of  the  ccmarium 
commune;  that  of  U.  alhum  or  arbolaibrea  is 
used  in  the  Philippine  islands  for  pitching 
boats  and  vessels.  The  Brazilian  elemi  u 
from  the  ieiea  ieieariba;  the  ieiea  is  a  genua 
separated  from  amyrii,  to  which  the  elemi  is ' 
commonly  referred.  The  Mexican  is  said  b^ 
Dr.  Boyle  to  be  from  a  species  of  the  elaphinr 
wn,  which  he  names  tiUm\ferum,  The  reon 
is  imported  in  various  shapes,  and  in  different 
colors  and  degrees  of  conristenoy.  It  was  for- 
merly much  employed  in  plasters  and  ointments, 
but  IS  more  used  in  Europe  than  in  this  coun- 
try, patters  make  use  of  it,  and  it  is  in  some 
draiand  for  varnishes  by  coach  painters.  It  is 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  pastilles  burned  as 
incense.  It  has  been  resolved  into  two  resins, 
one  amorphous  and  one  orystallizable,  for  the 
latter  of  which  the  name  elemine  has  been  pro- 
posed by  its  discoverer,  M.  Banp. 

ELEONOBA.  of  Eni,  an  Italian  princess, 
whose  name  is  associated  with  the  love  and 
madness  of  Torquato  Tasso,  bom  June  19,  ISS/, 
died  Feb.  10, 1681.  She  resided  in  Ferrara  at 
the  brilliant  court  of  her  brother,  Alfonso  IL, 
of  which  she  and  her  sister  Lnerezia  were  the 
most  accomplished  ornaments.    Tasso  seems  to 
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have  coneeWed  Im  ardent  passum  for  Eleonota, 
and  to  hove  addressed  to  ber  some  of  his  most 
ferrent  effasiona,  to  tihe  dtsooyeiy  of  which  tlie 
persecutions  to  which  he  was  sabjeoted  hj  Al- 
fonso were  in  part  ascribed.  But  the  evidenoe 
ontheBobJectisoonflictiog.  There  vere  aevvrai 
otlier  ladies  of  the  name  of  Eleonora  whom 
Tasso  celebrated ;  as,  for  instance,  Eleonora  San 
Titale,  the  beantifal  oonntess  of  Soandia,  in 
whose  prtuse  he  wrote  charming  verses.  How 
ever,  most  biographers  agree  in  pointing  to  the 
princess  Eleonora  as  the  lady  of  his  special  ado- 
ration. How  far  the  princess  reoiprooated  his 
affection  is  not  clearly  mtablisfaed,  and  the  pre- 
toaption  ia  that  she  gave  him  only  friendsldp 
and  poeticid  sympathy  in  retnm  for  his  lore. 
She  was  never  married. 

ELEOKOKA  of  Tolbdo,  danghter  of  Peter 
of  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  born  in  ISM,  was 
married  in  1548  to  Oosmo  de'  Medici,  afterward 
grand  duke  of  Tnscany,  fought  with  great  braro" 
ry  against  her  hnsband's  enemies,  captared  tt» 
ofaief  of  them  (Filippo  Strozzi),  aftOTward  ao- 
companied  Oosmo  m  the  war  between  the  em- 
peror Oharles  Y.  and  Fronds  I.  ot  France,  and 
was  actively  engaged  in  tibe  taking  of  Sienna. 
In  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  was  distangnirit- 
ed  for  her  jndicions  patronage  of  letters,  the  fine 
arts,  and  works  of  charity. 

ELEONORA  TELLEZ,  a  beantifnl  Portngnese 
woman,  born  in  18S0,  died  in  1406,  the  danghter 
of  a  poor  nobleman,  was  married  in  1346  to  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  bnt  of  less  ancient  descent, 
and  much  her  superior  in  years.  He  brought  her 
to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  where  Ferdinand  L  fell  la 
love  with  her.  She  aeoUned  becoming  his  mis- 
tress, bnt  became  his  wife,  after  having  been  le- 
gally divorced  from  her  husband.  Bnt  her  heart 
was  as  little  interested  in  her  second  as  it  had 
been  in  her  first  marriage.  She  feU  in  love  with 
a  young  Oasttlian  nobleman,  Bon  Joan  d'Andei'> 
po.  Her  preference  for  him  and  her  tyrannical 
disposition  produced  great  discontent  and  led  to 
her  overthrow.  After  the  death  of  the  king,  her 
fevorite  was  assassinated  by  the  king's  brother, 
the  infknte  Don  John  (Deo.  6, 1888X  vl>o  vmaj^ 
ed  the  government.  Eleonora  besonght  tbe  aa- 
tistanoe  of  John  of  Castile,  who  h»i  married 
Beatrix,  the  only  child  she  had  borne  to  Ferdi< 
nand.  John-  caused  her  to  be  placed  ia  a  con- 
vent in  Spain,  where  she  died. 

ELEPHANT  (dephas,  Linn.),  theonlyeziating 
representative  of  the  proboscidian  pachyderms; 
the  mammoth  or  fossil  elephant,  and  its  con- 
gener, the  mastodon,  having  lived  in  the  preced- 
ing geological  epoch.  The  elephant,  the  largest 
and  heaviest  of  terrestrial  animals,  has  flrom  tnne 
immemorial  been  celebrated  for  his  intdHgenoe 
and  sagacity,  for  the  services  he  has  rendered  to 
man  in  eastern  lands,  for  his  imposing  appear- 
ance, for  his  immense  strength  guided  by  gentle- 
ness and  docUity,  and  for  tiie  astonishing  feats 
he  is  able  to  perform  by  means  of  his  trunk. 
Since  the  time  of  Ottvier  the  anatomy  of  the 
elephant  has  b^en  thoroughly  stndiea.  The 
skull  is  remarkable  for  its  vertical  elevation. 


givinjir  to  ^oA  }iea4  the  wett-kaown  t^est 
sagacity;  this,  thou^  fax  superior  to  Htst 
the  other  paohyderms,  has  doubtieas  been  oti 
rated  from  the  peonliar  cranial  formatioo  in 
aoinuL    The  great  elevation  of  the  frostal 
gi«m_  does  not  arise  from  any  increase  of  i 
craniid  eavity  or  correq>onding  devdo]MDeiit 
brain,  bnt  deoends  on  the  great  aeparatico 
the  -taUes  «f  tbe  sknll,  and  the  exoessive 
largement  of  the  fr<Hital  sinnses,  affor^i^ 
pie  niaoe  for  the  origin  of  the  mnscles  U 
teonk;  the  apper  jaiw  haa  a  similar  strad 
iat  the  aoeommodation  of  the  enormous  tmku 
m  both  oases  stroigth  and  solidity  are  obtauM 
without  too  mnch  weight.    The  nearly  perixei 
dOonlar  iiaoial  liike  of  the  elephant,  then,  depeadi 
on  the  siae  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  ahoitnoi 
ot  the  bones  of  the  noae,  and  the  vertioal  |Mii| 
tion  of  the  maxillary  and  intennaxillaiy  IxnHi 
and  the  cranial  cavity  occupies  bnt  a  snuH  pal 
of  the  head  at  its  posterior  central  poitkk 
The  occipital  bone  forms  the  posteriw  wall  4 
the  skull,  and  advances  also  <«  to  its  xrpfs  mi 
iaee ;  the  porietals  are  e^ly  oonsolidi^toi^ 
to  each  other,  and  to  tbe  temporals,  foraiiwi 
solid  box ;  the  ethmoid  b  large,  and  tbe  «teii| 
and  surfKC  of  the  cribriform  plate  indicittt 
delicate  organ  of  smell ;  the  sphenoid  i«  Tt^ 
flat  intemaJly,  bnt  its  cells  are  enonnoosly  w- 
veloped,  encroaching  largely  upon  the  base  d 
the  skull.    The  tee£  consist  of  2  k)ng  ciim4 
tosks,  one  in  eaeh  kitennaxiUary  bone,  uidcf 
large  and  componnd  m^ars  in  each  jaw.  Ilii 
permanent  tnaks,  which  are  monstreas  iaciM 
teetlt,  are  preceded  by  3  snoall  decidnoos  m», 
which  make  their  appearuice  between  the£tb 
and  7th  months,  rarely  exceed  3  inches  in  leo^ 
and  i  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  »b«d  »• 
fore  the  2d  year,  their  roots  being  coDBiderabb 
abeorbed ;  about  2  months  after  the  millcte^ 
are  shed,  the  permanent  tusks,  which  are  sitt 
ated  to  the  inner  side  of  and  behind  tbe  fonntf. 
pierce  tbe  gnm  when  about  an  inch  long,  w 
grow  from  the  base  during  the  whole  life  of  w 
animaL    The  molar  teeth  are  remarkable  W 
their  size  and  the  complexity  of  their  gtructore; 
there  is  not  more  than  one  wholly,  or  two  par- 
tially, in  nseon  each  side  ineach  jaw  at  one  tune; 
they  are  constantly  in  progress  of  destrucuon 
and  formation,  Buooeeding  each  other  horuoo- 
tally,  instead  of  vertically  as  in  other  msniiMls; 
according  to  Owen,  the  nudars  are  successiTely 
brought  forward  until  each  jaw  has  had  on  e«i 
aide  6,  or  SS4  in  all.    For  the  minute  detail  <U 
the  Btmctore  and  developmoit  of  the  mom 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Oi»eineMfo»^* 
Ouvier,  and  to  the  "  Odontography  "  of  Off* 
It  will  be  enough  to  say  here  that  each  toome 
composed  of  a  number  of  transverse  ''"'''j^ 
plates  of  dentine  or  ivory,  enveloped  '^f^ 
and  united  together  by  the  cement  of  ««» 
petroaa ;  only  a  emtdl  portion  of  the  crown  V" 
pears  above  the  gum.    This  gradual  V'WZ 
at  the  teeth  from  b^ind  forward  ««K*^^! 
the  elephant  has  alwi^rs  a  grinding  surface  i^ 
to  bear  the  great  preesnre  to  which  lus  w* 
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ir«ilw«78RQljeoted;  the  constant  wear  of  the 
Bii£iig  sorfiuM  keeps  it  in  order  for  mastioa- 
iw;  the  manner  in  which  the  enamel  is  ar- 
(■)g«d  on  this  snr&ce,  after  the  ivory  is  worn 
Inni,  enables  the  aniriiomist  to  refer  a  tooth 
IBier  to  the  Asiatic  or  Afiican  elephant.  From 
fee  <^Iiqae  position  of  the  molars  in  the  Jaw& 
k  tnterior  portion  pierces  the  gam  first,  and 
ttj  be  quite  worn  whUe  the  middle  and  pos- 
Bior  portions  are  slightly  or  not  at  all  nsed, 
b  tint  these  teeth  diminish  in  length  at  the 
JBtetime  that  their  depth  is  worn  away ;  as  the 
■tenor  grinding  snr&ce  heoomes  nselesa,  the 
RMft  it  temoved  by  absoiption,  enabling  the 
toothtobepiishedforwardbythatbehind.  The 
tadasre  formed  of  ivory  and  enamel,  the  for- 
aor  ijuking  the  central  and  by  fiur  the  largest 
fKHoa;  the  tnsks  exist  in  both  sexes,  bnt  are 
■uBer  in  the  females  than  in  the  males ;  they 
■Betimes  measure  9  feet  in  length,  and  weigh 
■V  200  lbs.  the  pair;  this  great  weight  is  kept 
h  jliee  only  by  the  tight  embrace  of  the  socket 
■tdsmToaDdizig  parts,  en>lBining  the  abnormal 
ftecQan  of  the  tasks  prodnced  either  by  sodden 
^  TioleDt  or  by  gentle  and  long  continued 
■esoK.    The  lower  jaw  is  massive,  and  pro- 
nged in  front,  where  the  extensible  lower  lip 
fe  dougsted  ii^  a  triangular  deeply  concave 
Kpa  for  receiving  the  extremity  of  the  tnmk. 
1m  mine  connsts  of  7  cervical  vertebras,  20 
idfsa,  S  Inmbtu-,  6  sacral,  and  from  24  to  26 
MDiut;  the  nmnber  of  ribs  is  19,  and  in  some 
ipeeinMDS  SO,  of  which  6  or  6  are  true.    The 
tnoracic  ctritj  is  very  large,  the  ribs  being  con- 
tinued bick  nearly  to  the  pelvis,  of  great  size 
and  width;  the  sternum  is  long,  compressed 
Ittewliy,  «nd  somewhat  proloi^ed  in  front. 
The  Bmlils  being  designed  more  for  strength  and 
iMiij  than  Bpeed,  their  bones  are  thick  and 
hr^;  die  ahoolder  blade  is  wide,  its  posterior 
margin  much  the diortest;  and  thespine,  beside 
th  icromial  process,  has  a  broad,  sickle-shaped 
prtnninence  extending  downward   and  back- 
rod;  there  is  no  clavicle,  as  the  approxima- 
tion rf  the  limbs  toward  the  centre  of  gravity 
»  aeceiBarj  U,  support  the  weight  of  the  body. 
The  bmnena  is  short  and  massive,  the  upper 
wfreniity  having  a  flat  articnlar  surface  with 
ii'K'pR^berances  for  the  insertion  of  the  mns- 
desMtiie  thouldera,  a  strongly  ridged  shaft, 
«nd  1  juDey-like  lower  surface  for  the  forearm, 
wraittaf  only  of  flexion  and  extension ;  the 
^^mi  conavle  is  very  extensive  upward. 
^  wdiiij  «nd  ulna  are  permanently  pronated, 
•«  boft  enter  into  the  formation  of  fte  elbow 
•dwrirt  jomts;  tibe  8  bones  of  the  wrist  are 
''Mpd  in  2  rows,  and  the  6  metacarpals  are 
™rt  nid  robnst,  6  fingers  being  attached  to 
ftfflj?'*  ^^B*™!  however,  are  concealed  by 
*wck  and  overhanging  skin,  with  the  ex- 
?>*wtf  the  ends.   The  pelvic  bones  are  large, 
J^^anodtte  the  powerftil  muscles  to  which 
™^ip«  origins;  the  ilia  are  broad,  rounded 
tteS  ■    *'*'°<*''®  toward  the  abdomen; 
~*''w  i«  simple  .in  shape,  comparatively 
™*'™'i  Raembling  considerably  that  of  man ; 
TOL.  vn. — 6 


this  resemblance  is  continned  in  the  leg  and 
tarsus ;  the  os  calois  is  very  large  and  promi- 
nent ;  the  metatarsus  consists  of  6  bones,  the 
external  one  being  imperfectly  developed ;  the 
toes  are  also  6,  each  consisting  of  8  bones,  ex- 
cept the  outer,  which  has  one,  all  encased  in  the 
thick  skin,  the  division  being  indicated  only  by 
the  projecting  extremities.  The  bones  of  the 
elephant  maybe  easily  distinguished  from  Qiose 
of  other  quadrupeds  ;  they  resemble,  except  in 
size,  tbe  bones  of  man,  particularly  the  cervical 
and  dorsal  vertebre,  the  shoulder  blade  ahd  pel- 
vis,  the  femur,  tarsus,  and  tbe  bones  of  the  me- 
tacarpns  and  metatarsus;  so  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  even  anatomists,  ignorant  of  the* 
elephant's  skeleton,  should  have  mistaken  their 
recent  and  fossil  bones  for  the  remains  of  gigan- 
tic human  beings.  The  food  of  the  elephant  is 
entirely  vegetable,  and  must  be  immense  in 
quantity,  and  the  digestive  apparatus  is  aooord- 
ingly  lu-gely  developed ;  the  stomach  is  simple^ 
of  a  lengthened  and  narrow  form,  its  carmao 
extremity  being  prolonged  into  a  pouch  of  oon- 
riderable  rize,  its  internal  membrane  divided 
into  thick  folds  and  transverse  wrinkles,  and 
its  mosoular  coat  very  thick ;  tiie  small  mtea- 
tines  are  voluminous,  and  the  large  of  enormona 
size ;  in  a  moderate-sized  animal  the  intestinal 
canal  was  60  feet  long,  the  small  intestines  being 
88  feet,  the  oscnm  1^,  and  the  large  20^  feet ; 
the  cironmference  of  tlie  1st  bdng  2  feet,  of  the 
2d  S  feeL  and  of  the  last  (colon)  6  feet  The  gall 
bladder  ui  situated  between  the  coats*  of  the 
dnodenum,  and  is  divided  by  transverse  parti- 
tions into  4  compartments ;  the  spleen  is  4  feet 
long.  The  heart  resembles  that  of  the  rodents 
in  having  8  vena  caves  opening  into  the  right 
anride,  2  above  and  one  below,  and  the  Eusta- 
chian valve  is  ftuTiiahed  with  a  rudimentary 
superior  division.  The  brain  is  small  in  ffapor- 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  animal ;  in  one  7)  feet- 
high  the  whole  organ  weighed  bnt  9  lbs.,  and  in 
another  9  feet  high  the  internal  capacity  of  the 
cranium  was  only  864  inches,  being  less  than  8 
times  the  weight  of  the  human  brain,  and  less 
than  4  times  the  capacity  of  the  Oaucasian  skull ; 
the  convolutions  are  well  marked,  and  the  oere- 
bellnm  is  proportionately  very  large;  the  6th 
pair  of  nerves,  which  supply  the  trunk,  are  • 
enonnoasly  developed.  The  trunk  of  the  ele- 
phant is  an  elongated  nose,  but,  is  chiefly  an 
organ  of  touch,  though  capable  of  being  used 
for  smelling ;  it  forms  a  conical  mass,  4  or  6  feet 
long,  gradnally  tapering  to  the  end,  which  is 
provided  wiA  a  thumb-like  appendage,  endowed 
with  a  most  delicate  sense  of  touch,  and  capa- 
ble of  picking  up  a  needle ;  it  contains  a  double 
tube,  strengtiiened  by  membranes,  extending 
up  as  far  as  the  bony  nostrils,  just  before  which 
they  form  a  sudden  curve ;  the  true  nasal  pas- 
sages are  provided  with  a  valve  by  which  the 
cavity  of  the  trunk  may  be  cut  off  firom  the  nose, 
a  provision  rendered  necessary  when  the  animal 
takes  fluid  into  the  former.  The  great  balk  of 
this  organ  is  made  up  of  transverse  and  longitu- 
dinal muscles  so  arranged  that  the  trunk  may 
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be  elongated,  Awtoned,  ntiasd,  and  bent  in. any 
deaired  direotdon,  with  all  the  preoimon  of  the 
homan  band.  Though  the  tnink  is  capable  of 
perfonning  the  most  delicate  operationa,  it  is 
also  an  organ  of  great  strength  and  a  weapon 
of  the  most  formidable  character ;  with  it  the 
animal  tears  the  branches  from  treea  in  its  search 
for  food,  performs  the  heaviest  tasks  for  his  bn- 
man  owner  and  defends  himself  bom  his  small- 
er enemies;  with  it  he  introduces  food  and 
drink  into  his  mouth,  which,  tcom  the  shortness 
of  his  neck,  he  cannot  bring  to  the  groond ;  by 
inspiring  through  the  tnmk  he  fills  it  with  water, 
whioh  be  discharges  into  his  month  or  in  re- 
•  fkwshiog  showers  oyer  his  back.  So  in^KMtant 
is  this  organ  that  the  animal's  first  act  when  in 
danger  is  to  raise  it  above  his  head ;  when  hunt- 
ing the  tiger  or  other  wild  animal,  he  carries 
itliigh  in  the  tur ;  any  wonnd  of  it  seems  to 
render  him  helpless ;  in  or^naiy  cases  he  rare- 

Sr  nses  it  to  strike  an  object  When  crossing 
eep  rivers  the  body  is  deeply  immersed,  and 
respiration  can  be  carried  on  with  only  the  tip 
of  u>e  trunk  above  water.  The  sense  of  smell  b 
acute,  though  not  resident  in  the  trunk  proper,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  extent  of  the  frontal  and 
maxillary  sinuses  communicating  with  the  nose ; 
the  sphenoidal  sinuses  are  also  of  unusual  di- 
mMisions.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  also  acute, 
as  it  should  be  for  an  animal  living  in  tiiick 
woods  and  jungles,  in  which  vision  can  harily 
detect  the  approacn  of  an  enemy ;  the  ett  com- 
municates with  extensive  bony  celli^  and  the 
external  anride  is  large  to  collect  flte  sounds 
and  convey  them  to  the  tympanum.  The  eye 
is  small,  but  is  well  protected  by  thick  lids  and 
a  nictitating  membrane.  The  musonlar  system 
is  of  immense  strength ;  and  the  ligamentom 
nuchas,  which  supports  the  heavy  head,  is  of 
uncommon  size  and  firmness. — Elephants  in- 
habit the  tropical  forests  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
living  in  troops ;  though  often  destructive  to 
trees,  and  especially  to  saccharine  plants,  they 
are  quiet  and  inoffensive  unless  attacked  by 
man  or  other  animals;  they  prefer  well-war 
tered  regions,  where  a  large  herd  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  guided  by  some  old  male,  keep- 
ing in  the  shade  during  midday  and  feeding  at 
morning  and  evening ;  easily  alarmed,  they  re- 
tire to  uie  woods  at  the  approach  of  man,  but 
if  pursued  will  torn  and  attack  him  with  the 
greatest  Any.  Only  3  species  are  described, 
ute  Asiatic  and  the  African  elephant.  The 
Asiatic  elephant  {eltphai  Tndieut,  Cuv.),  exten- 
rively  distributed  over  B.  India  and  the  E.  Asi- 
atic islands,  has  an  oblong  head,  concave  fore- 
head, and  the  crowns  of  the  molars  presenting 
transverse  undulating  ridges ;  the  ears  are  smaU 
compared  with  those  of  the  African  species. 
The  skin  is  hard  and  thick,  wrinkled  abont  the 
legs,  neck,  and  breast ;  the  general  color  is  a 
brownish  gray,  mottled  sometimes  with  lighter 
spots ;  pore  white  albinos  are  very  rarely  seen; 
the  hairs  are  few  and  rigid,  most  abnndant'on 
the  head;  the  feet  have  6  toes,  tiie  nails  of 
which  are  seen  beyond  the  cutaneous  envelope. 


The  usual  hei^t  is  tnm  7  to  10  feet,  tlw 
the  femalesafoot  or  two  lees;  q>ednieDisr 
record  considerably  larger  than  this,  tomel 
ing  a  length  of  16  feet  and  a  heigfatof  ovei 
The  period  of  gestation  is  about  80}  mm 
the  new-bom  animal  is  8  feet  high,  wili 
its  senses  perfect ;  sucking  is  performed  tf 
moutii,  the  trunk  being  turned  back,  and  in 
tinued  f<»:  a  period  of  nearly  2  yean,  ! 
young  grow  r^idly,  being  4  feethigfa  in 
2d  year,  and  are  said  to  be  suckled  indinj 
nately  by  any  female  in  the  hod ;  they  Ml 
maturity  at  about  the  age  of  80  yean,  mil 
cert«nly  for  160  years,  and  probably  fir  | 
The  weight  of  a  fhll-grown  elephant  is  fit) 
to  6  tons ;  one  kept  in  London  for  many  ja 
between  10  and  11  feet  high,  oonsmned 
trusses  of  hay  and  about  200  Ibe.  of  camMi 
fresh  vegetables,  drinking  from  60  to  80  ' 
of  water ;  this  fine  specimen  cost,  on  hit 
in En^and ht  1810,900  guineas;  he . 
in  pantomimes  at  the  theatres  fw  serenl 
he  was  snUect  to  periodical  fits  of  rag«, 
one  of  which  it  was  deemed  nece«arjti 
him,  which  was  done  by  the  discharge  b^ 
body  of  about  160  rifle  balls,  and  by  m( 
severe  sword  and  lance  thrusts.    Thoo^ 
elephant  will  breed  in  c^>tivity,  tiie  amif 
domestic  and  warlike  purposes  mnstbenri 
by  hunting  the  wild  animals  and  rednoog  ^ 
to  servitude;  the  favorite  way  in  India  I 
capture  the  wild  by  the  aid  of  tune  • ' 
especially  females ;  these  disfd^  as  mnoli 
ery,  ingenuity,  perseverance,  and  oooitA 
did  ever  human  seducer  to  compass  the  mt 
tion  of  a  victim.    Following  in  the  tnd(< 
the  male  wild  animals,  the  wily  femaki " 
gradually  toward  them,  grazing  with  die 
complacency  and  indifference  as  if  tbejr 
inhabitants  of  the  forest;  while  the ' 
cajoling  a  male,  the  hunters  cantiooaly 
and  fa^n  his  legs  by  ropea  to  trees,  the 
distracting  the  attention  of  the  intended 
tive,  and  even  assisting  in  binding  the  " 
the  females  then  leave  him,  when  he  1 
covered  his  condition,  to  vent  his  ""l* 
to  his  own  exhaustion  ;   further  redww 
hunger  and  thirst,  he  will  soon  sHov 
to  be  led  by  his  treacherous  oompanioM 
tions  appointed  for  the  training  of  elc 
where,  after  a  few  months'  dianpliiWi 
comes  quite  docile  and  contented.  Tlwe 
various  other  modes  of  taking  ^^"fr. 
female  decoys,  by  stratagem,  and  by  ^ 
Elephants,  both  Asiatic  and  AfHoan,  fre^ 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  W 
and  Romans.    Darius  III.  had  a  smiU  tffl 
of  them  in  his  war  against  Alexander;  ^ 
of  India  brought  a  large  nninber  into  tw^ 
against  the  same  conqueror, 


dreds  of  them  in  his  army  at  the  grew  «»" 
Ipsus.  Pyrrhns  of  Epirus,  HannibeJ,  ""j 
tiochus  the  Great  fought  with  deph"'' 'J 
the  Romans,  who  themselves  "X^^J^JZ 
them  in  their  campaigns,  and  alaoeihibitep^ 
at  their  public  shows,  triumphs,  and  «»»»« 
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riU  animals  in  Ui6  theatrea.    In  the  aocdfint  In- 
iin  empires,  elcfihants  formed  a  neoesaary  ap- 
(uhge  to  the  royal  retinue ;  they  were  used 
t  abov,  for  wad^  purposes,  and  for  carrying 
Ipdena.    In  the  East  at  the  present  time  ele- 
kaota  are  employed  for  tran^>orting  haggage, 
agging   artillery  over  difficult  places,   and 
iterwifM  in  connection  with  army  movements, 
|t  wiUipat  entering  into  the  actual  manoeu- 
|ai<^ battle;  they  exercise  their  strength  and 
ffiaijf  in  Ufting,  dragging,  and  pushing  with 
■ir  leather-protectedforeheads.    When  the 
P||biiBt|«ta  under  full  headway,  his  speed  is 
and  his  momentom    overcomes 
obstacles;   though  able  to  carry 
weight  on  a  level  surface,  he  is  li- 
te totter  and  fall  backward  when  forced 
l^fforiderable  elevations ;  a  strong  animal  can 
'  60  miles  a,  day,  with  a  burden  weighing 
The  aaeodotes  iUnstradng  the  docility, 
tioo,  taffacity,  irritability,  capricioosness, 
tvrmgaal  ^irit  of  the  elephant,  are  in- 
and.  may  be  found  in  various  well- 
faodka  on  natural  history.    The  natural 
of  the  elephant^  beside  man,  are  the  ti- 
aad  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  nasal  horn  of 
>  latter  often  proves  a  more  formidable  weap- 
^tiuui  the  tronl:  and  tusks  of  the  elephant ; 
la^^  of  eT«n  a,  dead  tiger  is  enough  to  ex- 
BMt  elephants  into  a  transport  of  fury. — 
III  Afiican  elephant  (B.  Africanut,  Ouv.),  ge- 
■k  l«9fiiMto  (F.  Ouv.),  has  a  more  rounded 
iilQitntfaK  convex  forehead,  enormously  long 
lad  ebadc  teeth  with  lozenge-shaped  di- 
lof  the  crown;  the  generic  name  of 'F. 
wag  founded  on  the  last  characteristic 
Africa  from  Oaffiraria  to  the  Niger, 
in  liniilar  localities  and  with  the  same 
lers  as  the  other  species.    The  males  at- 
sis  ft  height  of  over  12  feet,  but  decrease  in 
M^Borth  of  20°  8.  latitude;  the  tusks,  how- 
WM,  are  larger,  according  to  Livingstone,  as 
Mapproach  the  equator;   the  females  are 
mUer  than  the  males.    Under  the  tropics,  ani- 
Mb  as  well  as  men  decrease  in  size,  though 
■p  there  is  most  abundant;  such  climates 
Ml  nofarorable  to  frill  animal  development. 
K  natives  estimate  the  height  of  this  species 
If  doabling  the  circumference  of  the  impression 
made  by  the  fore  foot ;  this  is  tolerably  accu- 
rate for  adult  animals.    In  the  most  favorable 
localities  the  African  elephsjit  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  Asiatic ;  but  toward  the  equa- 
tor the  female  AMcan  is  about  as  large  as  the 
iaatic  male.    The  ear  of  the  African  species 
■  safficient  to  distinguish  it,  being  often  more 
jlan  5  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide,  8  times  as 
urge  a^  that  of  &e  other  species ;  it  descends 
'^«  the  legs,  and  is  frequently  used  as  a  sledge 
*iie  cape  of  Good  Hope.    From  the  ancient 
^Mit  is  evident  that  this  species  was  known 
"7  fl»  old  naturalists,  and  it  has  been  justly 
^  tUt  Aristotle  knew  it  better  than  did  Buf- 
'"«•  It  Mems  to  be  a  dainty  feeder,  selecting  the 
iire«tttt^a  and  vegetable  matters  contain- 
>i>gn$ar,atncilage,atidgnm;  there  is  a  dwarf- 


ish evergreen,  the  "speck  boom,"  which  forma 
very  deiuM  jungles  in  Oaffiraria,  utterly  useless 
on  account  of  its  pithy  branches  even  for  fuel ; 
this  is  a  favorite  food  of  elephants,  which  26  years 
ago  frequented  this  re^on  in  large  herds,  whose 
paths  are  still  discernible  on  the  hillsides,  and 
whose  bones  are  seen  bleaching  in  all  directions. 
From  this  selection  of  food  they  are  not  so  in- 
jurious to  the  vegetation  of  a  mstrict  as  would 
be  supposed,  quality  being  more  requisite  than 
quantity.  Most  of  the  native  tribes  hunt  them 
more  for  their  flesh  than  their  ivory,  the  latter, 
until  the  advent  of  Europeans,  being  of  little 
value  to  them  except  for  rings  and  ornaments; 
the  flesh  is  much  relished  as  food,  and  the  in- 
ternal fat  is  highly  prized  for  domestic  and 
medicinal  purposes.  They  hunted  them  with 
light  javelms  of  their  own  making,  overpow- 
ering them  by  numbers.  A  few  white  hunten 
like  Gordon  Oumming  would  soon  exterminate 
this  noble  animal.  This  species  is  wilder  and 
fiercer  than  the  Asiatic  elephant,  defending  its 
^oung  with  great  courage,  and  Ainondy  attadc- 
mg  ube  hunter;  though  not  domesticated  in 
modern  times,  it  probably  might  bo  as  easily  as 
the  other  species,  were  tho  same  pains  taken  to 
tame  and  train  it ;  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  elephants  used  by  dio  Carthaginians  in  their 
wars  with  the  Bomans  were  of  African  origin. 
The  length  of  the  male  tusks  is  from  6  to  8  feet, 
and  their  weight  from  GO  to  100  lbs.  each ; 
Oumming  mentions  a  single  one  in  his  posses- 
sion lOifeet  long,  and  weighing  173  lbs. ;  the 
price  which  they  bring  in  the  English  market  is 
from  $120  to  $160  per  112  lbs.  according  to 
quality.  Such  is  the  terror>which  these  animals 
have  acquired  from  the  persecutions  of  man, 
that  a  child  will  put  a  herd  to  flight ;  tbey  are 
very  difficult  to  hunt,  from  their  hiding  them* 
selves  in  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  for- 
ests, going  often  20  miles  by  night  to  water. 
When  at  ease  they  sleep  on  tiieir  sides,  but  when 
liable  to  be  disturbed  Uioy  sleep  standing ;  their 
gait,  when  natural,  is  bold,  free,  light,  and  grace- 
ful. Oumming  gives  an  interesting  description 
("Hunter's  Life  in  Soutli  Africa,"  vol.  i.,  p.  304) 
of  the  maimer  in  which  the  Bechuanas  cook 
the  feet  and  trunk  of  the  elephant  in  hot  earth 
and  saod.  In  his  experience  from  6  to  30  rifle 
shots  were  necessary  to  kill  an  elephant,  and  the 
best  place  to  direct  them  is  just  beliiud  the 
shoulder ;  it  is  useless  to  aim  at  tho  front  of  the 
head,  as  the  chances  of  a  ball  penetrating  the 
brain  from  this  direction  are  very  small.  The 
destruction  of  these  noble  animals  for  the  pur- 
nose  of  supplving  the  world  with  ivory  must  be 
immense;  whenever  the  regions  inhabited  by 
them  shall  be  occupied  by  agricultural  tribes,  tho 
animals  must  retire  and  finally  be  exterminated 
by  the  inabili^  to  obtain  sulBcient  food ;  wlien  it 
is  remembwed  what  a  quantity  of  vegetable  food 
herds  of  elephants  require,  it  must  be  evident 
that  man  and  such  large  herbivora  cannot  coexist 
in  the  same  districts. — Many  species  of  fossil 
elephants  are  described  from  the  drift  of  £nrop« 
and  Asia;  the  best  known  of  these,  the  ILfri- 
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migeniiu  (Out.),  ^riU  be  treated  in  the  artide 
MuoiOTH,  which  is  the  common  name ;  their 
remftinB  have  been  abondantly  fonnd  in  Siberia, 
and  foesil  ivory  from  this  sooroe  has  been  an 
important  object  of  trade.  The  foasil  elephants 
of  Europe  resemble  most  the  Asiatic  species, 
but  they  were  more  bulky,  with  larger  tnsks, 
narrower  teeth,  and  witili  the  ddn  covered  with 
hair  and  wool  to  enable  them  to  dwell  in  di- 
mates  colder  than  any  in  which  these  animals 
are  now  fonnd,  thongh  not'in  adimate  so  rigor- 
ous as  that  of  Siberia  at  the  present  time,  which 
would  be  nnabfe  to  fiimish  the  neceasaty  vege- 
table food.  Fossil  q>edes  resembling  the  Afii- 
oan,  and  others  with  mastodon-like  teeth,  have 
been  found  in  tiie  Himalaya  mountains  by  Oant- 
ley  and  Falconer.  The  fossil  elephant  of  North 
America  is  s^d  by  Prof  H.  D.  Bomrs  C'  Pro- 
oee^ngs  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Hi»- 
tory,"  vol.  v.,  p.  22)  to  oooor  above  the  drift,  in 
the  snperficiid  deposits  of  a  distinotiy  later  age ; 
it  must,  therefore,  have  been  contemporary  with 
the  maHodon  gtganteut ;  indeed  their  bones 
and  teeth  have  been  fonnd  ade  by  ride  in  the 
marshy  allnvinm  of  Big  Bone  lick,  and  the  two 
■mitniiiii  mnst  have  been  exterminated  together ; 
from  this  one  of  two  condorions  must  be  de- 
rived :  either  the  drifts  are  not  of  the  same 
epodis,  or  else  tiie  fossil  elephants  of  the  two  n- 
j^ons  mnst  be  different  q>edes. 

ELEPHANTA,  or  Gabaposi,  a  small  island 
of  British  India,  on  the  £.  ride  of  Bombay  har- 
bor, abont  6  m.  from  the  mainland;  lat.  18° ST" 
N.,  long.  78°  E.;  circumference  about  6  m.  It 
conrists  of  2  hills  with  a  valley  between  them, 
much  overgrown  i^ith  wood,  bnt  diverrified 
with  some  rice  fields  and  pastures.  The  inhab- 
itants, about  100  in  number,  are  engaged  in 
learingsheep  and  poultry  for  the  Bombay  mar- 
ket The  usual  landing  place  is  on  the  S.  coast, 
about  S60  yards  from  which,  rudely  cut  from 
an  isolated  black  rook,  was  the  figure  of  an  de- 
phant,  IS  feet  long,  now  fisJlen  to  decay,  from 
which  the  European  name  for  the  island  is  de- 
rived. Farther  mland,  about  half  way  up  the  N, 
ride  of  a  hill,  is  a  remarkable  cave  temple  of  un- 
known antiquity,  which  has  long  been  deserted 
by  its  priests,  and  is  now  frequented  only  by 
marriea  w<»nen  praying  for  fecundity.  The  spa- 
dons  entrance,  60  feet  wide  and  18  feet  high,  is 
supported  bv  2  maarive  pillars  and  2  pilasters, 
beln^  thus  divided  into  8  passage  ways.  The 
interior  breadth  of  the  cavern  is  128  feet,  and 
its  length,  presenting  a  seemingly  endless  vista 
of  huge  oolnnms  cut  from  the  living  rock,  some 
of  them  broken  by  the  Portuguese, who  formerly- 
poesessed  the  island,  is  abont  180  feet.  The 
roof  is  generally  flat,  though  not  a  perfect  plane. 
The  rides  are  excavated  into  compartments,  dl 
filed  with  mytholo{^cd  sculptures.  Opposite 
to  the  main  entrance  there  is  a  bust  supposed  to 
represent  the  Hindoo  trinity,  viz. :  Brahmik,  Vi^- 
nn,  and  Siva.  The  heads  are  6  feet  long  and  wdl 
cut.  The  head  dresses  are  onrioudy  ornament- 
ed, and  among  other  symbols  a  human  skull 
tnd  a  young  IniGuit  are  represented  on  that  of 


Siva,  wbo  ako  holds  in  his  hand  a  ootai  d»a 
pdlo.    Several  oth«'  figures  of  Kva,  one  of  d 
4-&oed  Brahma,  and  one  of  the  doable  da^ 
half  mde,  half  femde,  oalleff  YintJ,  fomwl  t 
the  union  of  Siva  with  Parvati,  are  ako  tot 
seen.    There  are  2  snaller  excavations  onft 
E.  and  W.  dcmes  of  the  hiQ,  similar  to  the  gni 
temple,  and  filled  with  representations  d  Qa 
doo  deities.    Bnt  what  is  most  renutrkaUe  ii 
that  dthouj^  most  of  the  sntgects  c^  thta 
sculptures  are  evidently  BrahminicaL  aoi 
temples  were  probably  dedicated  to  Siva,  t' 
is  at  least  one  figure  which  appears  to  be 
of  Buddha.    No  record  of  the  origin  of 
shrines  can  be  found.    The  general  opinioi 
Europeans  who  have  examined  them  is  ' 
they  date  bcm  a  period  subsequent  to 
birtb  of  Ohiist,  perhi^  as  late  as  the  9tli 
10th  century. 

ELEPHANTIASIS.  Under  this  conuM 
name  two  entirdy  different  diseases  are  comjin 
bended :  £.  Arabvm,  depfaant  leg,  or  Barbnl 
1^ ;  and  B.  Ortieontm^ephaat  aSn,  or  tabere* 
lar  dephantiasis.  I.  £la>hantia*uArabw»n 
described  by  Bhazesin  uie  9th  oentoiy;  itpn 
vdla  eztenrivdy  in  Barbados,  whence  ft 
name  Barbados  leg ;  it  is  common  in  Deat 
rara,  Cayenne,  and  Braril,  in  the  S.  W.  ps 
of  tbe  island  of  Oeylon,  and  on  the  HawK 
coast  in  India ;  it  is  sometimes  fonnd  in  Cattib 
and  the  Astnrias  in  Spain,  and  oooarionil  qi^ 
radio  cases  are  met  with  thronghont  Earope  m 
America.  Notwithstanding  its  name,  the  dU 
ease  is  not  confined  to  the  leg,  bnt  may  attia 
dmost  any  part  of  the  body.  The  itUpk  i^ 
ndiered  in  by  marked  rigor,  headache,  paia,^ 
the  l>ack  and  limbs,  followed  by  heat  <^  tne  lU 
alternating  with  profuse  perspiration,  aod.'H 
tended  with  burning  thirst;  at  the  gamew 
some  part  of  the  body  becomes  red  «nd  «w* 
leu,  hot  and  pdnfol,  particularly  dong  f*^"^ 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  In  a  fewdajsw 
symptoms,  both  generd  and  local,  8abnde,«p 
the  exception  that  the  affected  part  remuM 
more  or  less  swollen.  At  irregular  in'*™ 
rimilar  paroxysms  recur,  the  affected  part  b^ 
each  time  l«rft  more  swollen  and  induntelj 
as  the  enlargement  increases,  the  skin  efte"^ 
comes  rough,  covered  with  scdes,  and  fi«^ 
The  disease  is  usually  confined  to  one  P«rt  ouM 
body,  though  oocarionally  both  legs  are  affecW. 
The  affected  parts  often  attain  an  e''o™^T' 
The  causes  of  Barbados  leg  are  not  nndentw", 
its  occurrence  in  partionlar  districts  shows  tw 
locd  canaea  have  something  to  do  with  it>  F^ 
daction.  In  the  West  Indies  the  negrcei,  •» 
in  Oeylon  the  native  race,  are  affectrf  ow 
more  firequentiy  than  the  whites;  and  oi  wi 
whites,  the  erodes,  those  bom  in  the  conn^. 
are  more  liable  than  recent  immigrants.  W  w 
treatment  of  the  disease  in  the  e«l^^r*3 
emdlient  applications,  the  warm  bMn.  J™ 
bloodletting  We  been  advised.  Sooe  f^r 
rioians  think  benefit  has  been  derived  from  J" 
exhibition  of  mercury.  When  the  o^^j^  , 
already  made  conriderable  progress  '^ 
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antim  which  fliyon  the  retnrn  of  the  blood 
WD  the  Bmb,  and  compreMion  by  means  of 
r^buida^iig,  are  the  meaos  most  to  be  re- 
ed npoo.    n.  ElepJiantiatU  Chraeorusn,  tnber- 
iiz  elq>hantiasia,  ^pean  to  have  been  the 
Kse  which    daring   the  middle  ages   was 
gown  as  leproey;   it  is  most  freqnentl;'  met 
i&  in  the  West  India  islands,  and  in  other 
'opical  regions,  while  it  also  prevails  ezten- 
Tcly  in  certain  parts  of  Norway,  where  it  is 
Bown  «5  nidaliked.    The  disease  ordinarily 
ommeDoes  by  the  appearaaoe  of  dosky  shining 
pots  upon  tiie  sUn,  slightly  swollen,  and  more 
IT  Va  insentdble.    Aner  a  variable  period, 
irbidb  juj  extend  to  months,  and  even  year^ 
iheM  spois  are  saooeeded  by  tnbercles  or  small 
bnnon,  soft,  reddish,  or  Uvid  in  color,  and 
WTiii^  in  ite  from  a  pea  to  an  English  walnut. 
Tbem  tnbercles  developed  npon  the  Ause  deform 
t  eieegBtvely,  giving  it  often  a  fancied  resem* 
tfuce  to  the  b«td  of  the  lion,  whence  one  of  the 
Hiaesby  which  the  disease  is  known  {leontiaiit) 
k  deriral    As  the  disease  advances,  the  tnber- 
fa  beoome  inflamed  and  ulcerated;  the  nlcers 
node  ft  sanions  fluid,  and  this  concretes  into 
(Uck  omste;  the  bones  beoome  softened  and 
iltered  in  form.    In  the  progress  of  the  disease 
fttgastro-intestinal  mticoQs  membrane  becomes 
IsTolTed,  snd  tnberclea  make  their  wpearance 
btb«^urynx;  the  sense  of  smell  is  lost,  sight 
i>  veuened,  ind  the  touch  blunted.    In  this 
wntcbed  eoodition  the  patient  may  continue  to 
evA  tVoogUme,  unless  cut  ofi^  as  is  commonly 
the  cate,  bj  aome  intercurrent  disease.  In  a  seo- 
ood  fonn  <rf  the  disease,  £.  anatthetiea,  patches 
of  to  irngnlir  shape,  sometimes  slightly  elevated 
ibore  tb«  rarfaoe,  ^pear  npon  the  extremities, 
rf  1  tswny  color ;  in  whites  tliey  are  lighter 
ftan  the  rest  of  the  snrfaoe ;  in  the  negro  they 
ire  itj,  ihining,  rough,  denuded  of  hair,  and 
imeiisble.    The  hands  and  feet,  and  then  the 
«*witie«,   generally  become    swollen,  stiffi 
■d  nvnb ;  nlcers  form  on  the  metacarpal  and 
*»t>Unt!  articnlations ;  these  enlarge,  pene- 
tnt»  the  Joint,  and  finally  amputate,  the  toes 
■^&>g<n.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  pulse 
««>nie»  daw  and  the  bowels  constipated ;  some- 
tiiiiM  ft  is  complicated  with  the  tnbercles  of  the 
<^er  Tariety;  in  other  cases  the  lobes  of  the 
«•f^  4«  wings  of  the  noee,  and  the  lips,  be- 
WM  tKdi,  hard,  swollen,  and  ulcerated.     The 
P^ot  is  ligtleiB,  and  his  intellect  enfeebled, 
JM  In  this  condition  he  may  live  many  years. 
™»ises  of  tubercnUu:  elephantiasis  are  un- 
"""o;  it  ftppears  to  be  hereditary;  but  the 
**  prenlent  opinion  of  its  conta^ousness  is 
Wfcnod  to  igree  with  recent  observations. 
"ijU  proper  treatment  little  is  known,  and 
^  esee  folly  developed  it  has  hitherto  seem- 

BXPHANTini,  or  Elephahtina  (Arab. 
7*jW-%  "  islet  of  flowers,"  or  Jmret- 
1  tJu?' *"  is'ond  of  the  upper  Nile,  about 
J.™*"*  wd  i  m.  broad,  at  the  foot  of  the 
8»^'*'f^  opposite  Asswan,  the  ancient 
°j™e.  It  B  formed  of  granite  covered  with  a 


fertile  soiL  It  contains  several  andent  rains; 
among  others,  the  NUometer  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  whose  upper  part  was  destroyed  in 
1822,  several  dilapidated  temples,  and  a  gate- 
way, as  well  as  numerous  fragments  of  pottery 
with  Greek  insoripdons.  In  antiquity  Elephan- 
tin£  or  Elephantis  was  renowned  for  its  fertility. 
Herodotus  regards  it  as  forming  the  boundary 
between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia;  but  afterward 
Phyle  was  re^^ed  as  the  soathem  landmark 
of  Egypt.  Elephantine  was  strongly  garrison- 
ed by  tiie  Persians  as  well  as  Romans  for  the 
defence  of  this  province. 

ELEUSIS,  in  modem  times  Lesnna  or  Lep- 
■Ina,  a  fortified  town  in  Attica,  on  the  bay  of 
Salamis.  According  to  ancient  mythology,  U 
was  founded  bv  Elensis,  a  son  of  Hermes.  At 
an  early  period  it  was  conquered  by  the  Athe- 
nians and  became  one  of  the  most  populous 
cities  of  Attica.  Its  prindpal  importance  was 
derived  fh>m  its  bemg  the  seat  of  the  oele* 
brated  Eleudnian  mysteries.  These  mysteries 
formed  a  peouUar  relij^ons  festival  celebrated 
in  honor  of  the  goddess  Demeter  or  Ceres,  the 
patroness  of  agrioultare,  and  the  representative 
of  the  prooreative  power  of  nature.  Originally 
these  celebrations  appear  to  have  beea  some- 
thing like  modem  thanksgiving  festivals,  but 
afterward  a  symbolio  meaning  was  attached  to 
tiiem,  and  they  became  the  vehicle  of  a  secret 
science,  conducive,  as  was  believed,  to  eter- 
nal bliss.  They  consisted  in  dramatic  repre- 
sentations of  the  myth  of  Oeres  and  the  rape  of 
I^vserpine,  her  daughter,  by  Pluto,  and  would 
seem  to  have  been  intended  to  propagate  the 
belief  in  the  immortality  gf  the  soul,  and  to 
g^ve  an  ideal  meaning  to  the  coarse  fancies  of 
the  popular  religion.  The  great  Elenrinian- 
mysteries  were  cdebrated  at  Athens  and  Eleo- 
sis  in  the  latter  half  of  September  and  the 
Ist  of  October;  they  lasted  9  days;  the  lesser 
took  place  at  Agra  on  the  Ilissns  during  the 
spring.  Except  to  murderers,  barbarians,  daves, 
and  afterward  Epionreans  and  Christian^  the 
admissioa  to  the  public  performances  and  re- 
ligions exercises  was  free  for  all;  but  in  the 
secret  allegorical  representations  none  but  the 
initiated  were  permitted  to  participate,  and  they 
were  bound  by  solemn  oaths  never  to  reveu 
what  they  had  seen  or  heard.  The  unity  of 
God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  secret  doctrine  of  the  myrteries. 
In  18S8  a  Greek  schoolmaster,  named  Ylastos, 
discovered  at  the  village  of  Hagi-Oonstantios 
an  inscription  upon  an  old  marble  slab,  con- 
tdning  rules  and  regulations  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Elensinian  mysterie^  but  nothing  was 
learned  from  them  about  their  allegorical  mean- 
ing.—See  U  warofll  Suai  lur  let  myttirei  tTMeu^ 
*i»  (8d  ed.,  Paris,  1816),  and  Preller,  Demettr 
vnd  Penephone  (Hamburg,  1887X 

ELEUTHERA,  or  ALABAsraBlsULim,  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  Bahamas,  and  the  principal 
fimit-growing  island  of  the  group,  in  lat  24* 
88'  N!,  long.  76<»  9'  W, ;  area  about  100  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  ii<  1861, 8,400.  It  is  of  irregular  shape,  long 
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and  narrow.  The  soil  is  ftrtOe  and  the  dimate 
agreeable.  The  chief  settlementa  are  at  Grov'* 
emor'a  Harbor,  the  Oove^  Wreck  Sound,  and 
theOarrent. 

£LEDTHERIA  (Qr.  iKm$tpui,  freedom), 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  festival  commem- 
orative of  deliverance  irom  the  armies  of 
Xerxes.  It  was  institated  after  the  battle  ot 
Plattea  (470  B.  0.),  and  odebrated  annnallj  at 
fliat  place  in  the  month  Mumacterion,  nearijr 
oorrespoDding  to  onr  September.  At  the  dawn 
of  day  a  procesnon  marched  throngfa  the  town, 
at  the  head  of  which  tmmpetera  blew  the  sig- 
nal for  battle.  At  midday  a  chariot  was  driven 
toward  the  altar  crowned  with  myrtle  and  va- 
rions  garlands,  and  leading  bdiind  it  a  black 
bnU.  In  front  of  the  altar  uie  arohon  of  Platsa 
fanmdated  tbo  boU  to  Jnpiter  and  Mercniy, 
enlogised  the  heroes  who  had  fallen  at  Plataia, 
and  qtrinkled  tiie  gronnd  with  wine.  Every 
5th  year  these  somnnitiea  were  attended  by 
oontMte,  chaplets  being  the  reward  of  the  victors. 

ELGIN,  a  city  of  Kuie  oo.,  111.,  on  both  banks 
of  Fox  river,  4S  m.  N.  W.  from  Ohicago;  pop. 
in  1860,  8,85»;  in  1868,  abont  4,000.  It  is  a 
poeperoos  trading  plaoe,  being  aitoated  at  the 
jonetion  ct  the  Fox  river  valley  and  the  Galena 
and  Ohicago  nidon  railroads.  It  has  2  weekly 
newspaper  offices,  a  bank,  8  hotels,  a  grist  mill, 
a  distillery,  a  carriage  &ctory,  3  manufactories 
of  agricultural  implementa,  and  several  schools 
and  academies.    It  was  settled  in  1886. 

ELGIN,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Canada  West,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  traversed  by  Otter 
ereek,  and  bordered  by  the  Thames  river ;  area, 
abont  700  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1862,  26,418. 

ELGIN,  formerly  Mobat,  a  maritime  oo.  in 
the  N.  of  Scotiand,  bounded  N.  by  Moray  fnth, 
extending  40  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  having  a 
breadth  of  from  8  to  23  m. ;  area,  840  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1861,  88,069.  It  has  a  coast  line  of 
about  80  m.,  on  which  are  a  tew  small  harbors. 
With  the  excqition  of  some  broken  masses  of 
rook,  the  sorfinse  in  this  quarter  is  nearly  level, 
bat  inland  it  rises  into  hills,  interspersed  with  fer- 
tile Vdleys,  and  diversifled  by  lakes.  The  Spey, 
Losde,  and  Findhom,  the  first  and  last  of  which 
contain  salmon,  are  the  chief  rivers.  Slate  and 
freestone  are  the  only  valuable  minerals.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  dry ;  the  soil  of  the  lowlands 
is  generally  fertile,  and  the  hills  ftimish  paatnrage 
for  black-fiused  sheep,  cattie,  and  horses.  The 
staple  production  is  wheat,  but  oats,  potatoes, 
and  turnips  are  also  grown  extensively.  Less 
than  i  of  the  land  is  cultivated,  and  there  are 
still  larae  unenclosed  tracts.  Com,  whiskey, 
flah,  and  timber  are  the  most  important  exports. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  good 
loads,  bnt  has  no  canals  and  no  railways.  Qtief 
towns,  Elfpn,  Forres,  Fochabers,  and  Bor^ead. 
— Eloik,  a  royal  parliamentary  and  mnnicipal 
bni|;h  and  dty,  capital  of  the  above  county,  on 
the  S.  bank  ot  the  Loasie ;  pop.  of  mnnicipal 
bnrgh  in  1861,  6,837.  It  is  surpassed  by  few 
titles  of  Scotland  in  the  number  and  interest 
of  its  ancient  monuments.    In  former  times  It 


was  a  bishop's  aee;  ita  oatiwdnil  was  fbnadtl 
1224,  and  was  burned  in  Jane,  18&0,byAleii 
der  Stuart,  c(nmionly  called  ue  wolf  of  Bd 
noch.  Bishop  Barr  soon  after  erected  ii  t 
stead  a  cruoifbrm  church  with  8  towera.  Abl 
the  year  1668  the  privy  conndl  ordend  i 
lead  to  be  stripped  from  the  roof  and  kA\ 
maintain  the  solaiecg  of  the  regent  Mnrnty.  1 
noble  structure  has  eversnce  been  blHiv  pin 
meal  to  destruction.  The  great  oentraf  tm 
and  spire,  198  feet  high,  Mi  in  1711.  H 
chapter  bouse,  a  beautiftil  piece  of  arditactai 
in  the  diape  of  an  octagon,  with  a  grdned  m 
supported  by  a  handacKne  colnmn  in  the  eeota 
and  elalxmitely  <niiamented,  is  still  entire;  J 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  10th  oeotuiy  H^ 
bore  much  of  the  antiquated  look  of  so  dda 
desiastical  town,  but  it  is  now  oreatly  chraji 
New  houses  and  streets  have  tucen  the  planl 
the  old ;  assembly  rooms  have  been  ttnim 
a  neat  modem  dinroh  haa  been  built;  ind  fl 
streets  are  well  swept,  drained,  and  B|^it«dffl 
gas.  Gray's  hospital  or  infirmary,  an  inttitn&i 
endowed  with  £26,000,  occupies  an  rienM 
dte  in  the  western  part  of  the  dtj.  An  or^ 
asylum  here  was  endowed  with  £70,000.  I 
connection  with  Banff  Onllen,  Inveraiy,  Si 
tore,  and  Peterhead,  Elgin  retoms  one  nenii 
to  the  house  of  commons. 

ELGIN  AM)  KINO  AEDINE,  Tnoiui!  B»m 
7th  earl  of^  a  British  nobleman,  bom  Jol^M 
1766,  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  14,  1841.  He  wd 
some  time  at  the  muverdty  of  St  Aadren 
studied  law  in  Paris,  and  having  pnrsnediiii 
tary  studies  in  Germany,  entered  the  mny* 
rose  to  the  rank  of  general.  His  time,  hovefs; 
was  motrtly  passed  in  diplomatic  emplojiiieil& 
After  having  been  intrusted  with  Briim»»* 
Brussels  and  Berlin,  in  1799  he  was  sent « 
envoy  extraordinary  to  Oonstantiniwle,  w 
the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  rescuing  mm  tw 
and  the  Turks  and  removing  to  m^toA  w 
celebrated  sculptures  which  are  now  in  m 
British  museum,  and  bear  his  name.  OnMswj 
home  he  passed  into  France,  where  N«P** 
detained  hun  as  a  hostage  on  the  rapture  «  w 
peace  of  Amiens.  He  was  released  in  1806,  iw 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  without  paUio«- 
ployment.  He  wasaScotchrepresMitativepw 
for  50  years.  In  1810 1/>rd  Elgin  pnbpw" 
defence  of  his  conduct  a  4to  volume,  ww"* 
"Memorandum  on  the  subject  of  the&n" 
Elgin's  Pursuits  in  Greece."— Jajiis  BkO, 
8ti»  earl,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  British  rt»t» 
man,  bom  July  20,  1811.  His  studies  «" 
begun  at  Eton,  and  completed  at  ChrisUAorM, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1888.  w 
was  afterward  elected  feDow  of  Merton  c^ 
lege.  He  commenced  public  liffe  as  one  oi  u* 
members  of  parliament  for  Southamptw  » 
1841,  but,  ere  the  year  was  out,  roc<iee|^«Vr 
the  title  and  estates  of  his  father.  In  *»  J^ 
ceeding  year  he  was  appointed  goveniw  oi 
maica,  and  was  promoted  in  1846  to  the  row- 
responsible  and  lucrative  post  of  governor-gw 
era!  of  Canada.   Under  his  admimstration  w» 
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ItpMnd  from  the  fermeotof  reoentinsnrreo- 
loi  into  s  itote  of  tnnctaillitx.    Throngh  his 

fgj  sod  diplomatio  skill  the  negotiation  of 
redprooitj  treaty  with  the  United  States 
IB  brooriit  to  a  sncceasfal  oonchiBion  in  1864. 
S»  vhidi  he  resigned  the  ofiSoe  of  goTemor  of 
iMda,  returned  to  England,  and  received  the 
imntment  <^  lord  hentdnant  of  IHfeshire. 
i  &e  spring  of  1857  be  was  appointed  minis' 
I  ^empotentiarj  to  PeUn,  immediately  pro- 
jMM  to  the  EasL  was  present  at  the  tak- 
I  d  Outon,  and,  in  conjnnctton  vith  the 
HMit,nBoeeded  by  rigorous  measnres  in  re- 
hniag  fts  CSunesB  to  terms.  After  signing  a 
imtf  with  the  Chinese  coimnisnoners  ^  Tien- 
iiJnljtt,  1808,  the  conditions  of  which  were 
^M^&Tonble  to  the  British,  he  sailed  for 
i,  MOf  entered  the  harbor  of  Jeddo, 
wluch  foreigners  had  always  been  rigidly 
led,  obtained  important  commercial  priv- 
fiff  his  ooimttyinen,  concluded  a  treaty 
the  Jipsneee,  Ang.  86,  and  in  May,  1859, 
led  to  En^cland.  Lord  Elgin  has  been 
msiried,  his  second  wife  being  the  dangh- 
of  the  earl  of  Durham,  former  govemor- 
enlof  Osnada. 

ILQIN  ¥ARBI.Ea,  a  ooUeotion  of  ancient 
iM^tnts,  ohieBy  taJcen  firom  the  Parthenon  at 
«oi,  now  deposited  in  the  British  moseuu. 
H^  tetre  tbeir  name  from  the  earl  of  Elj^ 
rin^vtnb  British  ambassador  at  Oonstantino- 

tin  nW-1803,  proonred  the  pemiieeion  of 
lute  to  take  away  from  the  ruins  of  an- 
rioat  Atttn  "any  stones  that  might  appear 
iatealSng  to  hhn."  With  the  aid  of  a  corps 
«t  BtUi  fixm  Italy,  and  at  his  own  expense 

CBritUigDTemment  having  declined  to  fnr- 
tbtimdertakiiig),  lieisnooeededinthe  course 
dUTeus  in  detacUng  from  the  Parthenon, 
KitacsTstiiigfrom  the  rubbish  at  its  base, 


t  ipedmens  of  the  various  descriptions 

•fwdptores  with  -which  it  was  ornamented. 

OMeooMtcd  of  8  kinds:  the  colossal  statues 

•tin  tTD^jsna  of  the  pediments,  the  metopes, 

githtfrie»  around  the  oella.    Of  the  first,  the 

l^eaBeo^on  oontaina  statues  or  fragments  of 

Mms  Cmn  both  pedimeiAs,  those  frt>m  the 

■te^oa which  was  represented  the  birth 

Vlram,  befaig  the  best  preserved,  while 

™wtyMuuting  the  contest  of  Neptune  and 

j™*"*  fcr  the  possession  of  Attica  are  chiefly 

■no*  ad  fragments,  procured  by  excavation. 

W  the  M  ndtspes,  it  contains  16  from  the  8. 

«  rf  the  bnildin^representing  in  high  relief 

*•  "jtea  of  the  Centaurs  and  XapitluB,  and  a 

2.  «!!^  onother  now  in  the  Louvre.    The 

•*™nft8  frieze  of  the  cella,  representing 

■"wnlief  flie  great  Panathenaic  procession. 

yj*™* nnmerons  and  the  best  preserved 

?•**  >pecim»s  in  the  collection.    In  addi* 

r2L  lu^*'  ^^""^  ^'S™  procured,  ftxnn  the 

^wtt  the  Athenian  Aerepolis,  the  colossal 

^Sl''**«!hn«  from  the choragio monument 

rJ*"W«,  one  of  the  caryatides  from  the 

fJP' wPandrosns,  a  portion  of  the  frieie 

"wwaedjthenm,  and  fragments  of  the  col- 


umns of  the  Parthenon  and  Erechthenm ;  besid* 
numerous  inscriptions,  including  that  commem- 
orating the  Athenians  who  ml  at  Potidasa; 
urns,  &0.,  taken  from  various  parts  of  Athens 
and  its  neighborhood.  The  first  instalment  of 
these  treasures  of  antiquity  arrived  in  England 
in  1808,  and  excited  a  feeling  of  admbation  and 
delight,  not  nnmingled,  however,  with  indigna- 
tion at  what  was  considered  the  Vandalism  of 
Lord  £1^  in  removing  them  from  their  origi- 
nal resting  place,  or  with  doubts  as  to  their 
artistic  vahie.  It  was  stud  that  he  had  spent 
much  time  and  money  in  procuring  indifibrent 
Boman  marbles  of  the  tame  of  Hadrian,  and  the 
prqjeot  of  purchasing  them  for  the  nation  was 
strongly  opposed.  Lord  Byron  is  said  to  have 
carried  his  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  alleged 
depredations  of  Lord  Elgin  to  such  an  extend 
that  on  a  visit  to  the  Parthenon  he  inscribed 
in  a  conspicuous  place:  Quod  non  fiterunt 
Oothi,  hoe  /eeerunt  Seoti.  Among  those  who 
urged  upon  government  the  purchase  of  the 
marbles  was  the  painter  Haydon,  whose  st^le 
received  its  direction  from  tiie  contemplation 
of  them,  and  to  whose  earnest  pleas  with 
men  in  power  was.  partly  attributed  the  offer 
of  £80,000  for  the  entire  collection,  made  by 
ICr.  Perceval,  the  premier,  in  1811,  whioL 
however,  was  refused.  In  1812,  80  additional 
cases  arrived  in  England,  a  number  of  valuable 
marbles  having  previously  suffered  shipwreck, 
and  in  1816  Lord  Elgin  offered  to  make  over 
the  collectim  to  the  nation  for  a  reasonable 
sum.  In  the  succeeding  year  the  purchase  was 
effected  for  £86,000,  the  actual  outlay  having 
exceeded  £60,000.  The  services  of  Lord  Elt^ 
in  bringing  within  the  reach  of  artists,  as  wellas 
in  preserving  frt>m  the  ravages  of  time,  these 
masterpieces  of  antiquity,  are  now  fiilly  appre- 
ciated ;  subsequent  events  having  shown  that, 
had  he  not  removed  them,  the  greater  part 
would  have  been  long  since  destroyed.  In  the 
war  of  Greek  independence,  and  especially  in 
the  last  siege  of  Athens  in  1826-'7,  the  Parthe- 
non suffered  very  serious  damage.  The  Elgia 
marbles,  executed  by  Phidias  or  under  his  di- 
rection, exhibit  the  highest  development  of 
Greek  art  in  the  maturity  of  its  splendor.  At 
types  of  beauty  they  have  never  been  surpass- 
ed, and  even  in  their  present  fragmentary  and 
mutilated  condition  they  afford  models  of  form 
which  the  utmost  efforts  of  modem  art  have 
not  been  able  to  equal  Many  casts  have 
been  taken  from  them,  of  which  the  free  acad- 
emy of  the  city  of  New  York  possesses  a  set, 
and  under  their  influence  a  national  school  of 
sculpture  has  been  established  in  En^and. 

ET.T,  judge  of  the  Hebrews  immediate^  be- 
fore BamueL  He  was  of  the  race  of  Aaron,  and 
officiated  as  high  priest  and  judge  during  40 
years;  yet  he.LMiked  the  power  to  discipline 
his  own  family,  and  a  train  of  woes  befell  him 
and  bis  house  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 
His  piety  was  exemplary,  but  his  indolence  was 
a  source  of  calamities.  After  a  bloody  and 
diaastrotts  battle  with  the  Philistinea,  in  which 
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his  two  sons  were  dam,  and  the  ark  of  the  Lord 
was  captured,  Eli,  when  hearing  the  last  news, 
fell  back  from  bis  cbur  and  broke  his  neck,  at 
the  age  of  96. 

ELIAS.    See  Elijah. 

ELIAS  LEVITA  (Heb.  Sal«vi,  the  Levite), 
a  learned  rabbi  and  Hebrew  aathor,  bom  at 
Neastadt  in  Franconia,  or  according  to  some  in 
Italy,  in  1472,  died  in  Venice  in  1649.  He  was 
teacher  of  Hebrew  in  Padua  from  1604  to  1609, 
whence  he  went  to  Venice  and  subsequently  to 
Borne.  He  lost  all  his  property  in  the  sack  of 
Bome  by  the  French  in  1627,  but  enjoyed  a  rep- 
utation for  learning  and  social  qualities  which 
enabled  him  to  number  bishops  and  cardinals 
among  his  pupils,  and  made  his  society  sought  by 
princes.  He  excelled  as  a  critic,  grammarian, 
lezioographer.  and  poet,  and  his  works  were 
translatea  and  very  widely  read.  Among  these 
were  several  Hebrew  grammars,  of  which  his 
Bachvr  is  the  most  celebrated,  the  lexicograph- 
ical Tuhbi,  and  the  "Masora  of  the  Masora," 
the  standard  book  on  Hebrew  punctuation. 

ELIE  DE  BEAUMONT,  Jkan  Baptiste  Ab- 
HAin>  Louis  LfoNOB,  a  French  geologist,  bom 
at  Canon,  Calvados,  Sept  26, 1798.  In  1821  he 
ondertook,  by  order  of  the  government,  a  series 
of  metallurgical  explorations,  and  was  made  on 
his  return  in  1824  a  mining  engineer.  In  1829 
he  became  professor  at  the  school  of  mines,  in 
1882  at  the  college  of  France,  and  engineer- 
in-chief  in  1838.  Ailer  the  death  of  Francois 
Arago  he  was  made  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  academy  of  sciences.  Napoleon  HI.  ap- 
pointed him  senator.  He  was  appointed  in 
1828,  together  with  Dufrinoy,  to  ud  H.  Bro- 
ohant  de  Villiers  in  preparing  the  materials  for 
the  geological  map  of  France ;  and  in  this  com- 
mission they  were  charged  to  visit  England, 
where  a  similar  work  was  in  progress,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  examine  the  metollnrgical  op- 
erations there  practised  and  collect  fuU  details, 
the  knowledge  of  which  might  aid  in  develop- 
ing the  same  branches  of  industry  in  France. 
The  results  of  their  investigations  were  publish- 
ed by  Dufrtooy  and  £lie  de  Beaumont,  in  a  work 
entitled  Yoyaye  mitattvrgigw  en  Angleterre 
(1827),  illustrated  with  numerous  plates,  and 
afterward  enlarged  with  the  cdd  of  MM.  L6on 
Coete  and  Perdonnet  £lie  de  Beaumont  now 
devoted  himself  almost  exdunvely  to  geological 
researches,  while  enge^^  upon  the  preparation 
of  the  map  of  France,  and  published  frequent 
papers  in  the  Annalei  dt»  mvMt  and  other 
scientific  journals.  In  his  Notice  tw  let  tyttiime* 
del  montagnet  (1862),  he  endeavored  to  prove 
that  mountain  chains  are  to  be  classed  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  their  range,  all  those 
lyiDg  parallel  with  the  same  great  circle  of  the 
earth,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  having  been 
nplifted  suddenly  during  the  same  georagical 
epoch.  The  uplifting,  he  contended,  was  caused 
by  the  movement  resulting  from  the  contraction 
c^  the  crust  of  the  earth  in  the  course  of  the 
secular  refrigeration  of  the  planet,  These  vio- 
lent effects  Uius  produced  were  only  occauon- 


ally  exhibited  in  the  lon^  history  of  the  glol 
during  short  periods  of  disturbance  which  a 
ceeded  the  more  extended  periods  of  repose.  ] 
the  latter  were  deposited  the  sedimentarrrod 
of  the  peculiar  types  of  the  period,  inoigaoicM 
organic,  and  every  change  to  another  series  I 
rocks  was  eviden<>ed  by  the  formation  of  dal 
of  monntiuns  haviilg  a  different  direction  fit 
those  which  preceded  them.  Further,  tlici 
stratified  rocks  of  the  same  epoch  must  hsnt 
some  direction  or  strike.  Be  dcscritied  ia  i 
last  edition  of  his  work  the  features  of  uln 
Qiaa  96  systems  of  mountains ;  and  the  iiutit 
collected  added  largely  to  the  geological  burf 
edge  of  the  day. 

ELUAH,  a  Hebrew  prophet,  whose  hi((« 
is  given  in  the  last  chapters  of  the  Istbocit 
Kings,  and  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  tf 
According  to  this  he  suddenly  appeared  b(6H 
King  Ahab,  declaring  that  as  a  punishmeiittl 
his  iniquities  neither  dew  nor  run  should  H 
for  years,   until  be  himself  annoonoed  lb 
change.    He  took  refrige  from  the  wntliC 
the  king  in  the  desert,  Dy  the  brook  Choiftj 
and  after  the  drying  up  of  the  brook  he  ]» 
ceeded  to  Zarephath,  where  he  was  sappot 
ed  by  a  poor  widow,  for  whom  his  pntat 
was  a  source  of  blessmgs  during  the  distnM 
of  the  time.    After  drought  and  Cunine  M 
desolated  the  country  during  8  years,  be  mp 
peared  to  the  king,  offering  to  demonstnteoe 
vanity  of  the  worship  of  BaaL    He  chslleopJ 
the  idolatrous  priests,  860  in  number,  vho  id 
followed  in  the  train  of  Queen  Jezebel,  to  wti 
him  upon  Mt.  Carmel,  and  defied  them  to  nto 
fire  fiul  fivm  heaven  to  consume  their  aaiSa. 
The  long  prayers  of  the  Baalites  were  witW 
success,  but  on  Elijah's  short  prayer  ti»  IB 
came  down  and  consumed  not  only  the  bnW 
but  the  altar.    The  people  instantly  iB«»»a«J 
the  priests,  and  then  Elijah  promised  m  end  » 
the  famine,  and  there  was  an  abundsnt  !«>• 
But  Jezebel  swearing  revenge  for  the  de*» 
tion  of  the  priests,  Elijah  again  fled  lo  t" 
wilderness  of  Mt.  Horeb  and  hid  himself  a » 
cavern.    Then  he  was  commanded  to  retm 
and  anoint  Hazael  king  over  Syria,  Wn  ^ 
Israel,  and  Elisha  prophet  in  his  own  pU* 
On  his  way  he  found  Elisha  and  n»^V™T 
disciple,  and  as  he  appeared  ag«un  before  AW 
guUty  of  the  blood  of  Naboth,  the  king  hmnbw 
himself  and  repented.    Ahaziah,  his  ejf.  w" 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  feU  iU.  «»*  ^"^  ^ 
nounced  to  him  through  his  agents  ">»  I"" 
sickness  would  end  in  death.    ■^*^*!' jf  ij 
captain  and  60  armed  men  to  seize  ^'J*?'^ 
fire  ftom  heaven  consumed  the  band.   A  •"" 


ond  company  met  with  the  same 


fate   ^ 


length  he  appeared  personally  before  ""^J^ 
and  repeated  his  announcement  His  b*'^ 
was  now  accomplished.  He  made  *  ^^ 
the  school  of  the  prophete  at  Be^X 
having,  in  company  with  Elisha,  "jfr,  w, 
Jordan,  the  waters  of  which  he  d'"*^^ 
smiting  them  with  his  mantle,  ho  w»  ^ 
up  into  heaven  by  a  whirlwind,  m  « 
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Dtoffire  drawn  by  hones  of  fire.  The  date  of 
hkereat  is  fixed  in  the  early  part  of  the  9th 
estm7B.O. 

miONATION'  (Lat  Mminare,  to  turn  out 
f  doon),  the  separation  and  exdtmon  of  some 
irticalar  sabstance  fi^m  a  compound,  or  of 
IDM  particniar  STmboI  finm  an  algebraic  ex- 
toaoD,  thai  ainiplifyiog-  the  compoand  or 
i]re»oi],  and  rendering  it  capable  of  farther 
ailnis  and  use. 

ILIOT,  JoHK,  commonlr  called  the  "  Apos- 
le  of  tiie  Indians,"  an  American  clergjrman, 
xmi'mllssioff,  England,  in  1604,  died  in  Rox- 
Iwry.Maa^May  20,  1690.    He  was  educated 
It  Ckmlnclge,  was  lor  some  time  an  instructor 
of  joatb,  and  in  1631  came  to  Boston,  Mass., 
whiK  b«  preached    to  the    chorch  of   Hr. 
Fikoo,  who  was  then  in  England.    In  1683  he 
tas  Kttled  aa  teacher  of  the  ohnroh  in  Roxbniy, 
idiere  b«  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
Itiiig  impressed  with  the  benighted  condition 
d  the  Indians,  whom  he  fancied  to   be  the 
ItKtDdants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  and 
tke  kpaUtore  having  passed  an  act  for  the 
(npagition  of  the  gospel  among  them,  he  com- 
Boced  preaching  r^olarly  to  them  in  their 
nmlangnaga  at  Konantam,  now  apart  of  New- 
toD.  He  had  acquired  their  language  through 
flw  tcntaace  of  an  intelligent  Indian  servant 
ta  liu  ftmilj  who  had  learned  English.    The 
&«t  wnioe  was  held   Oct.  38,   1646.    After 
myw  Iw  addressed  tbem  in  a  sermon,  in  which 
MtUtedthe  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
aadippGed  them  to  their  condition,  inviting  Ins 
btarai  at  the  dose  to  ask  any  questions  that 
iB%bt  oeenrto  them.     One  asked  whether  Ood 
aosM  noderBtand  prayers  in  the  Indian  lan- 
pm\  anodier,  how  could  there  be  an  image 
ft  God  nooe  it  was  forbidden  in  the  3d  com- 
vnBisBeat;  another,  how  the  Indians  could  dif- 
fer n  nrach  from  tbo  English  in  their  views  of 
J^gioos  truth  if-  they  all  at  first  had  but  one 
fcher;  aaother,  how  came  the  world  so  full  of 
pw^  if  they  were  all  once  drowned  in  the 
Jwi   The  conference  lasted  8  hours,  and  was 
Mowed  by  others  in  which  similar  queries 
•w  piwoinided  by  the  Indians,  one  of  whom, 
'^T'CMt  iiMiaired,  with  tears,  whether  it  was 
too  lite  for  sooh  an  old  man  as  he  to  repent 
•M  VsiTed.    Eliot  was  strongly  opposed  by 
■0^  of  the  tachems  and  conjurers,  who  threat- 
««  Un  with  violence  if  he  did  not  desist  from 
™  l«bots;  bat  his  answer  was :  "  I  am  about 
"•T**  rf  the  great  God,  and  he  is  with  me, 
*™tl  iMther  fear  you,  nor  all  the  sachems  in 
T""*??*   ^  ^^^  go  on ;  do  you  touch  me  if 
Jwore."  A  settlement  of  "praying  Indians" 
'» BOB  formed  at  Nonantum,  which  in  1651 
^'^''o^odto  Natiok,  where  in  1660  an  Indian 
*■**•»  organized,  and  \ixe  community  fiour- 
*«*fctnany  years.    Eliot  travelled  exten- 
Tj^i^tong  musionary  tours  every  fortnight ; 
t™"* » number  of  churches;  visited  all  the 
f?»«>  nthe  Maasaohusetts  and  Plymouth  ool- 
r™'  ^  once  preached  the  gospel  to  the 
'*°<"»  %Plulip,  who  rsjeoted  it  in  disdain. 


In  these  labors  of  benevolence  he  cheerfhUy  en- 
countered both  dangers  and  hardships.  In  one 
of  his  letters  he  says :  "  I  have  not  been  dry 
night  or  day  from  the  third  day  of  the  week  unto 
the  sixth,  but  so  travelled ;  and  at  night  pull  off 
my  boots,  and  wring  my  stockings,  and  on  with 
them  again,  and  so  continue;  but  Qod  steps  in 
and  helps."  He  induced  large  bodies  of  Indians 
to  give  up  their  savage  customs  and  habits,  and 
form  themselves  into  civilized  communities;  led 
many  persons  to  engage  in  the  missionary  work 
among  them,  and  Uvea  to  see  no  fewer  than  34 
of  them  become  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  their 
own  tribes.  His  influence  over  the  Indians  was 
almost  unbounded.  He  protected  them  in  1675. 
during  Philip's  war,  when  some  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  had  resolved  to  extirpate  them; 
and  though  he  suffered  much  abuse  for  the  part 
he  took,  nothing  could  shake  his  faithful  friend- 
ship for  them.  At  the  age  of  80  he  offered  to 
give  up  his  salary  from  the  church  in  Roxbury, 
and  desired  to  be  released  from  his  labors  as 
their  teacher ;  and  when,  from  increasing  infirm- 
ities, he  could  no  longer  visit  the  Indians,  he 
persuaded  a  number  of  families  to  send  their  ne- 
gro servants  to  him  every  week,  that  he  might 
instruct  them  in  the  word  of  God.  His  declin- 
ing years  were  without  pain  or  disease.  Mr. 
Eliot  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  usefal 
ministers  of  his  day ;  his  discourses,  unlike  those 
of  most  preachers  of  the  time,  were  direct  and 
free  from  pedantry,  and  everywhere  acceptable. 
In  all  circumstances  his  first  inquiry  was,  how 
he  might  do  some  good  to  those  about  him.  ISs 
manner  of  living  was  very  simple.  He  allowed 
himself  but  little  sleep ;  a  single  plain  dish  fur- 
nished his  ordinary  repast.  He  gave  to  the  In- 
dians most  of  his  annual  salary  of  £50,  which 
he  received  from  the  society  for  propagating  the 
gospel ;  and  it  is  related  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  parish  treasorer  was  paying  him,  he 
tied  the  ends  of  the  handkerchief  into  which  he 
put  the  money  in  as  many  hard  knots  as  possible, 
to  prevent  Mr.  Eliot  from  giving  it  away  before 
he  should  reach  home.  Calling  at  once,  how- 
ever, on  a  family  suffering  from  sickness  and 
want,  he  told  them  God  Imd  sent  them  relief^ 
and  began  to  untie  the  knots ;  but  becoming  im- 
patient, he  gave  handkerchief  and  all  to  the 
mother,  saying:  "Here,  my  dear,  take  it;  I 
believe  the  Lord  designs  it  aU  for  yon."  Among 
Mr.  Eliot's  peculiarities  was  a  deep-rooted  pre- 
Ju^ce  agdnst  wigs  and  long  h«r,  preaching  and 
praying  vehemently  against  both,  and  attnbat- 
mg  to  them  the  evils  under  which  the  country 
Boffered.  He  had  the  same  strong  aversion  to  the 
use  of  tobacco,  and  denounced  it  in  the  severest 
terms.  BichardBaxtersaidofMr.Eliot:  "There 
was  no  man  on  earth  that  I  honored  above  hun." 
All  New  England  bewailed  his  death  as  a  great 
and  general  calamity ;  and  Cotton  Mather  tells 
us :  "  We  had  a  tradition  that  the  country  could 
never  perish  aa  long  as  Eliot  was  alive." — A  list 
of  the  published  works  of  Mr.  Eliot  ma.j  be  found 
in  his  life,  by  the  Re  v.  Convers  Francis,  m  Sparks's 
"  American  Biography."    Among  them  are  ao- 
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eomits  of  the  progress  of  the  gospel  amongfh» 
In^ns;  the  "Obristian  Oomnion  wealth,"  pob* 
Ushed  in  England  aboot  1660,  which,  when  re- 
odved  in  Massschnsetts,  was  regarded  as  sedi- 
tions, so  nraoh  so  that  the  goremor  and  oonnoil 
reqab^d  ill.  Eliot  to  retract  its  teachings,  beoanse 
opposed  to  the  moDarchy  of  tiieir  native  oonn- 
tfy;  an  Indian  grammar  (1664);  tiie  paahns 
transited  into  Indian  metre  (1664);  and  a  har- 
mony of  the  Gospels,  in  English  (1678).  His 
S-eat  work,  howerer,  was  the  tramuation  of  the 
ibie  into  the  Indian  tongne ;  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment was  first  published  in  1661,  and  the  Old  in 
1668  ;  and  both  were  issaed  in  sabseqnent  edi* 
tions.  This  work  was  published  at  Oambridoe^ 
and  was  the  only  Bible  printed  in  America  ontu  a 
nraoh  later  period.  The  longest  single  word  in- 
it  is  "  Wntappesittakqnssnnnoobwehtonkqnoh," 
signifying  "  kneeling  down  to  him,"  in  Mark  L 
40 ;  which  illastrates  the  jest  of  Cotton  Mather, 
who  said  he  thought  the  words  of  the  language 
must  have  been  growing  ever  sinoe  the  disper- 
rion  at  Babel. — Jabsd,  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  minister  in  Elllingworth,  Conn.,  bom 
Nov.  7, 1685,  died  April  22, 1768.  He  was  an 
able  and  constant  preacher,  a  botanist,  and  a 
scientific  and  practical  agriculturist,  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  white  mulberry  tree  into 
Oonsecticat,  and  discovered  a  process  of  extract- 
ing iron  from  fermginons  sands.  He  was  also 
regarded  sa  the  first  physician  of  his  day  in  the 
colony ;  and  such  was  his  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  insanity  and  chronic  complaints,  that 
he  was  sometimes  sent  for  to  Newport  and  Boa- 
ton,  and  was  more  extensively  oonsolted  thm 
any  other  physician  in  New  England.  In  his 
multiplied  pursuits  his  Judgment  seemed  always 
good,  and  bis  success  almost  unfailing. 

SLIOT,  John,  D.D.,  an  American  clenmnan, 
bom  in  Boston,  May  81, 1754,  died  there,  Feb.  14 
1818.  With  his  friend  Dr.  Beilmap  he  cooperated 
in  establishing  and  snstuning  the  "  Massa(miisetts 
ffistorical  Society,"  to  the  publications  of  which 
he  contributed  many  valuable  papers.  He  was 
much  engaged  in  biographical  and  histori(Ml 
researches,  and  in  1809  published  his  well- 
known  "  New  England  Biographical  Diction- 
ary." He  also  published  a  number  of  sermons 
on  different  occasions,  and  several  memoirs  of 
distinguished  persons. 

ELIOT,  Samtei,  an  American  author,  bom 
in  Boston,  Dec.  82,  1821,  a  son  of  William  Ha- 
Tard  Eliot,  and  grandson  of  Samuel  Eliot,  who 
founded  the  Eliot  professorship  in  Harvard  col- 
lege. He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1889,  with  tlie  highest  honors  of  his  class,  though 
'  one  of  the  youngest  members.  Having  decided 
upon  a  life  of  business,  he  passed  2  years  in  a 
counting  room  in  Boston,  atler  leaving  college ; 
but  he  abandoned  his  original  purpose  at  the 
end  of  this  period.  The  next  4  years  were 
spent  by  him  in  foreign  travel  and  in  studies 
aoroad.  In  Rome,  in  1846,  he  formed  the  plan 
of  writing  a  history  of  liberty,  and  liegan  upon 
It.  For  some  years  after  his  return  he  resided 
in  Boston  or  its  immediate  neighborhood,  en- 


gaged In  literary  labor,  bat  abo  giving  mti 
time  and  thought  to  the  bosineas  of  prsoM 
teaching.    Beside  private  pupils,  he  gave  gnij 
itous  instruction  to  classes  of  joniu;  wcrii 
men,  and  oiMnized  a  eharity  school  for  vagr) 
children.    His  first  publication,  a  small  vdq| 
produced  in  Boston  in  1847,  entided  "PaM| 
from  tiie  History  ai  liberty,"  traced  the  OM 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  other  eariy  Itiliui 
formers,  of  Savonarola,  of  Wycliffe,  and  toaal 
upon  the  war  of  the  communities  in  Oiat 
The  first  portion  of  the  elaborate  wortc  to  wU 
he  had  oniefly  devoted  himsdf^  appeared  ia 
vols.  8va  in  New  York  in  1849,  entitled  "III 
liberty  of  Rome."    A  second  revised  ediM 
appwkred  in  Boston  in  1868,  «i^tied  "llieB 
tory  of  Liberty.  PartL  The  Ancient  Boouai 
In  the  same  year  was  paUished  in  Boetoa 
farther  portion  of  the  same  work  in  2  ytAs.  in 
caHod"  The  History  of  Liberty.    PartIL  I 
Early  Christians."    The  author  is  now  engig 
upon  a  third  p«rt  of  this  work,  in  which  hes 
treat  of  the  history  4^  liberty  daring  the  pm 
ages.    These  histories  are  oharactoiised  by  tri 
depth  and  patience  of  research,  a  phikM^fiil 
m^iiod,  and  a  revwential  and  religioas  tea 
but  they  are  not  popular  either  in  eeseDoe  orfi 
form,  ud  they  have  not  received  fk-om  the  gm 
acel  public  the  attention  which  their  sntisUstiil 
merits  deserve.    In  1866  he  pnbliibed  in  Bot^ 
ton  "  A  Manual  of  United  States  History,  l^, 
1866,"  a  oarefnily  prepared  work,  disdngniilMl 
for  fidelity  of  research  and  oondensed  deanxaj 
of  statement.    Mr.  Eliot  has  also  been  sa  <»» 
rional  contributor  to  the  periodical  litetatona 
the  country.    He  is  at  present  professor  ai  U- 
tory  and  political  science   in  Trinity  ooUen, 
Hartford.    A  man  of  earnest  religioas  iiutli,  M 
believes  that  education  in  America  n^' 
stronger  inAtfion  of  tbe  religious  element,  lu 
his  life,  his  writings,  and  his  practical  tetmp 
in  bis  department,  are  shaped  and  colored  bj 
this  mling  idea. 

ELIOTT,  Obobm  AnonsTua,  Baron  HmIs- 
field,  a  British  general,  bom  in  Stobbs,  M 
bareM>tro.  Scotiand,  in  1718,  died  in  Aa  It 
Ohi^Ue,  July  4,  1790.  He  was  edocsted  i« 
the  university  of  Leyden,  and  ■o'*'*!'^ 
studied  the  art  of  war  at  the  oelebrated  iwool 
ot  artillery  at  La  Fire.  He  entered  the  Brit- 
ish army  in  1786,  and  from  that  period  mU 
the  dose  of  the  7  years'  war  was  ai^vely  f^ 
ployed  at  home  and  abroad,  showing  eq>* 
capaoity  as  an  o£Scer  of  cavalry,  of  eoR^J^/ 
and  of  the  staflEl  He  distinguished  bnwf 
greatiy  at  Dettingen,  and  many  other  «*ff^ 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  at  the  head  of  w 
oelebrated  regiment  of  light  horse.  Alter  tsf 
peace  he  obtained  the  rank  of  lient«nant-g«^ 
oral,  and  in  1776  was  appointed  go^*™"^ 
Gibraltar,  the  defence  of  which  place  fw  "J*J 
than  8  years  agtunst  the  combined  FreacB  »» 
Spanish  forces  was  the  chief  exploit  of  In*  "^ 
and  one  of  the  most  memorable  e^<"'* '^F"f 
tary  annals.  Dnring  the  grand  attack  (W'' 
18, 1782),  several  hundred  j^eoss  rfhesvy  ««• 
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UBMtrere  directed  against  the  fortress,  beaide 
iMteUenea  of  47  ships  of  the  line,  of  10  bat- 
■iog  riiips  of  peotditf  oonstraotioa  and  great 
tmgtb,  ai^  of  innnmerable  frigates  and  gnn> 
otts;  bat  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Gen. 
Sett  &e  aiemf  were  beaten  off  with  immenaa 
Mroction  (tf  Ufe  and  ships,  and  with  but  tri- 

Skato  the  besieged.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
he  leoeived  the  thanks  of  both  honses  of 
•liameat,  and  iraa  made  a  knight  of  the  bath 
7  Q«orge  IIL;  and  on  Jnly  6, 1787,  he  was 
And  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Heatbfield  of 
ISmllv,  and  a  p«&on  was  settled  on  him  and 


ELnjVAnON  (Lftt.  Oiqw,  to  melt),  the 
nediodcf  wparatang  tnetsls  froin  each  other  hj 
mUag  oat  the  more  fusible  at  temperatores 
brioFT  tb»  melting  ptnnt  of  another  with  which 
i«j  ms^  be  dloyed.  It  was  formeriy  largely 
ne&ed  in  ssBaTing,  partdoolarly  in  separating 
■OTS  of  copper  and  silrer.  Lead  was  first 
u&A  wib  \3aieca,  and  the  mixtnre  being  then 
eMcfiillT  randted  npon  an  inclined  iron  plate, 
BMletd  fint  melted  and  flowed  down  a  chan- 
id  bthe  fUbb,  leaving  the  copper  behind.  The 
drer  wat  afterward  easily  separated  from  the 
\ai  hj  eopelllDg.    (See  AssATrae.) 

ELDS,  or  Sua,  in  ancient  Greece,  a  coontry  of 
fte  Fdopaoneeaa,  extending  along  the  Ionian  sea 
ftoD&e  promontory  Araxos  to  the  river  Keda ; 
pMtMllinadth  aboat  86  m.,  from  the  promon* 
\atj  a(  Ohdoaatas  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Eiy* 
naina«»,iitee  the  boundaries  of  £lis,  Arcadia, 
ud  Aoiuit  tome  together ;  area,  about  1,000 
iq.  m.  It  eootuoed  tlie  western  slopes  of  the 
Aebuu  tod  Armdian  xnonntuns,  Erymanthus 
ftxia,  ud  Lyoeeos,  and  though  its  snr£aoe  was 
fir  the  most  part  anev«n,  it  had  many  valleys 
md  hillsides  of  great  fertility.  Its  prindiwl 
rival  were  tiie  Alphens  and  the  Peneus. 
%  "hole ttrritory  included 8 districts:  Elis,  in 
ft»  Mtrower  aense,  or  Hollow  EKs ;  Pisatis,  sep- 
inted  from  the  first  by  an  arm  of  the  Pholoe 
w«iiWm;  SDd  Triphylia,-  lying  8.  of  the  Al- 

teO{  these.  Hollow  Elis,  so  called  from 
^  iTsle  set  in  a  cirde  of  mountains,  was 
w  niost  Dortiiem  and  the  most  fertile.    Here, 
|°di»>bete  ehe  in  Greece,  grew  the  flax  called 
9*|*iii*fine  bat  not  as  ydlow  as  that  of  the 
™wn,  IS  was  remarked  by  Pauaanias.    At 
™te«r  the  Doric  invasion,  Ozylns  led  the 
B«»*to  MBth  by  the  more  diflSoult  wsf  of 
^w^lert  they  should  see  and  be  attracted 
»yt«ii«hoei8  of  this  plain.    Hollow  Elis  never 
m^  more  than  8  cities,  Elis,  with  iu  bar- 
»*<7ll«ae,  and  Pylns.   These  were  unwalled, 
■*  Weeted  only  by  the  sanctity  of  the  conn- 
5l-*^  by  the  common  law  of  Greece 
ywprted  as  inviolable,  on  account  of  its 
'"■■"•of  the  temple  of  tiie  Olympian  Zens 
■*»  ttnb  of  the  Alpheus.    Here,  once  in 
^■7  *  yttni,  all  the  states  assembled  for  r»- 
J^I^Ms.    This  sacred  character  of  Elis 
■J^wnw,  disregarded  during  the  Pelopon- 
^jw  by  the  Athenians.    Afterward  King 
1  across  the  Larissus  to  at- 


tack Elis,  but  on  the  first  attenmt  fled  alarm* 
ed  by  an  earthquake,  and  fiuled  in  a  anbse- 
quent  attack.  Oyllene  is  mentioned  in  Homer's 
catalogue  of  ships,  but  of  the  Elean  Pylua  no 
sign  remains  but  the  name,  it  having  been  de- 
stroyed even  in  the  heroic  times  of  Greece. 
Hollow  Elis  is  the  scene  of  the  legend  of  the 
Augean  stables  cleansed  by  the  current  of  the 
Peneus,  which  Hercoles  made  to  pass  throiu^ 
them.  The  Elean  horses,  too,  were  famous  fw 
bearing  off  the  Olympic  prizes,  and  merited 
tlie  praises  of  IHndar.  Pisatis,  which  was  the 
lower  Tidley  of  the  Alpheus,  had  8  eitie^  2  of 
which,  ^sa  and  Salmone,  are  celebrated  in  the 
legends  of  QSnomans,  Pelops,  and  Salmoneua. 
From  the  time  of  the  Doric  invasion  there  was 
hostility  between  the  proper  Eleans  and  the 
Pisaiaans,  caused  by  the  claim  of  the  fbrmer  to 
direct  the  Olympic  games.  This  Jealousy  gave 
rise  to  several  wars  and  alternations  of  suprem- 
acy. The  Eleans,  finally  victorious  in  the  60th 
Olympiad,  destroyed  the  dty  of  Pisa.  In  this 
district  was  Olympia,  the  seat  of  the  most  fi^ 
mons  of  the  Gteek  games,  and  the  qnatemial 
scene  of  the  most  q>lendid  of  Greek  assemblages. 
Triphvlia,  the  smallest  and  the  southern  divis- 
icm  of  £1^  was  separated  from  Meesenia  bythe 
Neda,  and  was  ferdle  only  in  the  interior.  Here 
was  if  onat  Minthe,  the  highest  in  Elis,  one  of 
the  seats  of  the  worship  of  Hades.  Some  of  the 
cities  ^of  Elis  hardly  yielded  to  Corinth  and 
Sputa  in  the  magnificence  of  their  monuments 
and  temples.  The  Eleans  took  part  in  the  Tro- 
jan, Peloponnedan,  and  the  other  general  Gr»> 
dan  wars,  and  were  almost  constantly  in  strife 
with  some  one  of  their  neighbors.  They  re- 
tained the  celebration  of  their  renowned  Olym' 
pic  games  till  A.  D.  894,  when  the  festival  was 
abdiahed  by  the  emperor  Theodoains.  Two 
years  later  the  country  was  hud  waste  with  fire 
and  swond  by  Alario.  Agidn  in  the  middle  ages 
EKs  became  of  some  importance  in  the  hands 
of  French  adventurers,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Venetians.  But  the  memory  of  its  andent  re- 
ligious character,  and  traditions  of  its  cultiva- 
tion and  large  and  active  population,  (^ve  to  it 
its  only  modem  interest 

ELISABETGRAD,  Eubavktobad,  or  Ybuba- 
VKTosAO,  a  fortified  town  of  8.  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Cher8<Hi,  180  m.  N.  trow,  the 
town  of  that  name ;  pop.  about  10,000.  It  is 
situated  on  the  river  In^L  is  the  capital  of  a 
circle  of  its  own  name,  is  hexagonal  iu  shap^ 
fortified  and  well  built,  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  mQitary  colonies  E.  of  the  Bog,  contains  a 
laive  hospital  and  6  churches,  has  condderable 
trade,  and  the  principal  annual  fairin  thegovem- 
ment.  It  was  foanded  in  1764,  and  named  after 
the  empress  Elizabeth. 

ET.TSHA,  son  of  Shaphat,  a  Hebrew  prophet, 
whose  lustory  is  given  in  the  2d  book  of  l^gs. 
He  was  ploughing  with  13  yoke  of  oxen,  when 
El^ah,  returning  from  Horeb,  called  him  to  the 
prophetic  office.  At  the  moment  when  Elijah 
disappeared  from  the  earth,  Elisba  received  nia 
mantle^  and  was  recognized  by  the  other  proph- 
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ets  as  their  spiritual  chief.  He  divided  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan  by  extending  over  them 
the  robe  of  bis  master,  rendered  the  bitter  foun- 
tain of  Jericho  svreet  by  casting  salt  into  it, 
cnrsed  the  cliildrca  of  Bethel,  who  mocked  him, 
and  were  devoured  by  2  bears,  predicted  the 
victory  of  Jehorom  and  Jehoehaphat  over  the 
Moabites,  restored  the  fortune  of  a  widow  per- 
secuted by  her  creditors,  raised  to  life  the  son 
of  a  woman  of  Shnnam  who  had  given  him  hos- 
litality,  and  cnred  the  leprosy  of  Kaaman.  He 
iefeated  all  the  projects  of  Benhadad,  king  of 
Syria,  against  Israel,  caused  the  host  sent  to 
captnre  himself  to  he  smitten  with  blindness, 
and  having  shown  Uiem  how  easily  he  conld 
destroy  them,  dismissed  them,  astonished  at  his 
power  and  moderation.  Samaria  being  reduced 
to  extreme  famine  by  siege,  Elisha  predicted 
incredible  abundance,  which  was  suddenly  ob- 
tained by  the  panic  and  flight  of  the  Syrian 
army,  leaving  uieir  tents  filled  with  gold  and 
provisions.  He  foretold  the  death  of  Benhadad, 
and  the  succession  of  Hazael,  his  morderer. 
Upon  his  deathbed  he  was  visited  by  King 
Joasfa,  to  whom  he  promised  8  victories  over  the 
Syrians.  His  death  is  fixed  in  the  latter  part  of 
tite  9th  century  B.  0. 

ELIXIR  (Lat.  elito,  to  boil,  or  perhaps  a  word 
of  Arabic  origin),  applied  in  old  pharmacjr  t6 
certain  extracts  obtained  by  boiling,  as  elixir 
of  vitriol,  a  mixture  of  suphnrio  acid  with 
some  aromatic  tinctnre ;  and  in  modem  phar- 
macy the  name  is  retained  for  various  tinctures 
made  up  of  several  ingredients.  The  alchemists 
applied  it  to  a  number  of  solutions  they  em- 
ployed in  the  transmutation  of  metals. 

ELIZABETH,  a  city,  capital  of  Union  oo.,  N. 
J.,  on  Elizabethtown  creek,  21  m.  from  its  en- 
trance into  Staten  Island  sound,  and  6  m.  S.  W. 
from  Newark ;  pop.  in  1865,  8,978.  It  is  regu- 
larly built  on  high  ground  with  straight  streets, 
shaded  with  trees,  and  contains  a  number  of 
excellent  schools,  the  county  ofiSces,  a  bank,  a 
newspaper  oflSoe,  several  large  manufactories, 
and  12  churches,  viz. :  1  Baptist,  8  Episcopal,  8 
Methodist,  8  Presbyterian,  and  2  Soman  Oath- 
olic.  Vessels  of  800  tons  can  reach  Elizabeth- 
portj  2i  m.  from  the  city,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  and  near  the  entrance  of  Staten  Island 
sound  into  Newark  bay,  and  vessels  of  30  tons 
can  ascend  to  Elizabeth.  The  New  Jersey  cen- 
tral and  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  rail- 
roads pass  through  the  city.  It  was  settled  in 
1666,  and  was  long  the  capital  and  chief  town  of 
the  state.  It  was  formerly  called  Elizabethtown. 

ELIZABETH,  second  queen  regnant  of  Eng- 
land, and  last  sovereign  of  the  Tudor  line,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn,  bom  at 
the  palace  of  Greenwich,  Sept.  7,  1633,  died 
March  24,  1608.  She  was  virtually  made  heir- 
ess presumptive  to  the  throne  immediately  after 
her  birth,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  the  exdusion 
of  her  sister  Mary,  daughter  of  Catharine  of 
Aragon,  who  was  more  than  17  years  her  senior. 
The  king,  though  bitterly  disappointed  in  the 
sex  of.  the  child,  showed  attachment  to  her,  and 


interested  himself  in  her  ednoation.  He  ^ 
posed  wedding  her  to  the  8d  son  of  Franot 
of  France.  In  her  8d  year  ber  fortimes  in 
clouded  by  the  occurrence  of  that  tragedy  wlu 
sent  her  mother  to  the  scaffold.  Elizabetb  i 
in  her  turn  declared  illegitimate,  and  fell  in 
contempt.  The  birth  of  her  only  brother,  afU 
irard  Edward  VI.,  happened  in  1687,  andhcrf^ 
public  act  was  to  bear  the  chrism  at  his  cbrisU 
ing,  she  being  herself  carried  in  the  anna  of  Loj 
Hertford.  She  was  educated  by  Lady  Biyuj 
soperior  woman,  and  early  sbowed  talent.  I 
ber  brother  she  became  attached.  With  Ba 
ry's  last  8  wives  she  was  on  the  best  of  ten 
At  10  years  her  hand  was  offered  to  the  eirlij 
Arran,  but  refused.  A  marriage  between  bj 
and  Prince  Philip  of  Spain  was  talked  «^ia  IM 
The  preceding  year  she  had  been  restored  to  m 
right  of  succession,  but  the  act  declaring  u 
iUefltimate  was  never  repealed.  She  hiia 
ready  become  very  leamcKl,  nnderstanding  H 
latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Flemish  Ifl 
gnages.  She  translated  a  work  from  the  Itdin 
and  dedicated  it  to  her  last  stepmother,  ffl 
poetry  was  very  good  for  a  princess ;  bnt  herfl 
vorite  study  was  history.  She  is  known  tohwj 
shared  the  instruction  received  by  her  brotha 
from  some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  En; 
land.  Henry  dying  in  Jan.  164:7  (N.  S.),  Ea» 
beth  found  herself,  by  his  will,  the  next  peM 
in  the  order  of  succession  to  Mary,  and  in  ot^ 
respects  liberally  provided  for.  Lord  Seynwi? 
of  Sudley,  an  nude  of  the  king,  endeavowdtj 
get  her  for  his  wife ;  but  he  failed,  and  nnnie< 
Catharine  Parr,  Henry's  last  wife,  at  whose* 
stance  Elizabeth  had  r^ected  him.  Hersto^ 
were  continued,  and  she  became  the  pupil « 
Roger  Ascham,  on  the  death  of  "William  Gni^ 
dal,  when  she  was  16.  With  him  she  reado 
Latin  the  works  of  Livy  and  Cicero,  and  in  Gr«* 
those  of  Sophocles,  the  select  orations  of  Isoen- 
tes,  and  the  New  Testament.  laixabeth  was » 
dding  with  her  stepmother,  and  the  freedom  m 
^o  wed  Lord  Seymour  caused  much  scand4  »"' 
led  to  her  removal  to  Hatfield.  After  his  wift » 
deatii,  Seymour  renewed  his  acquaintance  wm 
Elizabeth,  but  his  arrest  and  execution  on  w 
charge  of  treason  prevented  the  success  of  w 
designs.  Elizabeth,  on  hearing  of  his  omwi 
merely  said  that  there  had  died  a  man  of  mno' 
wit  and  very  littie  judgment — ^words  which  «>■ 
cnrately  describe  the  man.  Her  repnUtion, 
however,  suffered  severely,  and  the_  most  «»^ 
dalous  stories  were  current  respecting  her  m  ■ 
Seymour.  It  is  certain  that  she  long  cbemMfl 
a  regard  for  his  memory.  An  attack  of  iM« 
endangered  her  life,  and  led  to  her  being  heWt 
treated,  though  she  was  not  allowed  to  see  ^ 
king,  whose  Section  for  her  was  unbroken,  w 
1651  she  was  restored  to  favor.  She  wm™: 
regarded  as  being  in  some  sort  the  rival  of  •l«*'7i 
and  as  the  chief  person  in  the  Protestant  p«^ 
as  Mary  was  at  the  bead  of  the  Oatholii*  i"" 
plan  of  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  to  ex- 
clude both  ladies  fh)m  the  throne,  and  to  »ca" 
it  for  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whom  he  had  o»ma  " 
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mmrwB  of  his  tons,  pnt  an  end  to  this  rivaliy. 
Ibe  bag  -was  Korthuinberland's  tool,  and  was 
wtiDowed  to  see  Elizabeth  in  his  last  dayB.    He 
t  mppoeed  to  have  been  completely  estrtmged 
torn  her.    On  his  death,  the  doke  o£Eered  'Eaz- 
leth  a  large  som  Of  money,  and  a  valuable  grant 
f  lands,  if  she  would  acquiesce  in  the  netr  order 
(ftines ;  hut  she  referred  him  to  Mary,  dorinr 
Ao9e  life  she  had  nothing  to  resign.    She  did 
Mnise  aforoe  to  (ud  Mary,  as  it  was  not  in  her 
^er  to  do  80,  but  joined  her  soon  after  her  snc- 
HH,ia  166S,  at  flie  head  of  a  body  of  troops, 
riirf  irere  on  the  best  of  terms,  but  in  a  month 
th^beeme  enemies.  Mary's  stubborn  fidelity  to 
the  cjd  &itb  offended  many  of  her  subjects,  who 
looked  to  Qizaheth  as  their  ftituresovereigp,  the 
MHO  having  passed  middle  life,  and  being  single. 
Ser  rdatiTe  podlaona  were  su£5cient  to  cause 
iBnitj  between  them,  and  Elizabeth's  refusal 
(•attend  mass  oflended  the  sovereign  and  her 
SWidic  advisers.    After  much  quarrelling,  the 
i  sfiected  to  give  way,  and  attended  the 
at  mass.    Her  object  was  to  have  her 
^litto  the  SQCoession  admitted  at  the  oorona- 
ioD,  IB  vMoh  she    succeeded.     The  sisters 
•Med  each  other's  support     The  estrange- 
MDt,  hovever,  was  renewed,  when  an  act  of 
jarijament  was  rassed,  declaring  valid  the  mar- 
liife  between  Henry   Vlll.  and  Catharine  of 
AngoB,  from  which  Elizabeth's  illegitimacy  fol- 
lowed, tboogh  it  was  not  set  forth  in  words.    A 
cooi^ncy  ia  loppMed  to  have  been  formed  for 
the  ovettinow  ot  Mary's  government,  and  the 
marriage  (tfSxabeth  to  Oonrtenay,  earl  of  De> 
vooihire,  Kaiy  consented  to  her  sister's  request 
that  she  mi^t  retire  to  the  country,  but  with- 
drew the  fnor,  and  ordered  Elizabeth  to  re- 
■ain  in  the  pdace,  and  affronted  her  on  the 
foiatofpreeedcDoe.    On  this,  Elizabeth refhsed 
lo  go  to  the  royal  chapel,  and  remained  in  her 
(^ber.    Grave  accusations  were  preferred 
1>iM  her,  but  she  disproved  them,  a  reconcil- 
won  was  e&cted,  and  eho  was  allowed  to  go 
to  &e  conntry.    Here  she'  refused  to  marry 
the  dnk*  of  Savoy,  and  also  declined  the  hand 
cf  the  prince  of  Denmark.    The  conspiracy  to 
^nte  her  and  Conrtenay  to  the  throne  having 
iKMoe  known  to  the  government,  those  en- 
Ppdinit  rose  in  rebelDon,  and  Mary  ordered 
^sSxttito  return  to  court.    On  the  plea  of 
fflMB  Ae  did  not  comply.    Wyatt's  rebellion 
I'M  prt  down,  and  some  of  the  rebels  accused 
wrfbeing  in  the  plot,  while  there  were  other 
*«'i?*»nce«  that  bore  agwnst  her.    A  royal 
*J?M»on  wag  sent  to  remove  her  to  London, 
*»«iwasdone,thon^8he  was  very  ill.    She 
*«»W|ed  at  ■Whitehall,  Mary  refusing  to  see 
°*  The  royal  conndUors  were  divided,  some 
'*t  in  &vor  of  her  execution,  while  others 
jwisttemerdfol.    Knallyshewassenttotho 
w«,n^l,  11^  -jgg^  where  she  was  examined. 
"•'•sfonsed  to  hear  mass.    Wyatt  exonerated 
™*«e scaffiald  of  being  privy  to  his  intended 
j^J^iikt  his  language  was  ambiguons,  and 
•~?  **»  Bttle  reason  to  doubt  her  oompliciQr 
""•Pk  The  ambaasador  of  Oharlea  V,  anx- 


ious for  the  interests  of  Philip,  Mary's  intended 
husband,  warmly  urged  Elizabeth's  execution. 
Maiy,  whose  conduct  throughout  was  not  un- 
kind^ and  who  behaved  with  singular  modera- 
tion for  a  crowned  head  of  those  times,  would 
not  listen  to  his  entreaties,  and  soon  gave  orders 
for  her  sister's  removal  from  the  tower.  Eliza- 
beth was  sent  to  Woodstock,  where  she  remained 
in  detention  for  some  time,  and  professed  herself 
a  Catholic.  The  queen  wasmarned  in  July,  1664, 
to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  her  belief  that  she  was 
to  give  an  heu:  to  the  crown  had  a  good  effect  on 
Elizabeth's  fortunes;  she  was  now  taken  to  Lon- 
don, had  an  interview  with  Mary,  and  appeared 
publicly  at  court.  Though  treated  with  much  re- 
spect, die  was  not  made  free  until  some  months 
later,  returning  to  Woodstock,  and  sent  thenco 
to  Hampton  court.  Her  liberation  is  attributed 
to  Philip,  and  she  was  allowed  to  redde  st  Hat- 
field, but  with  a  sort  of  keeper  in  her  household. 
She  was  visited  by  the  queen,  and  wentherself  to 
court  The  object  of  many  plots,  her  life  contin- 
ued to  be  unpleasant,  and  at  one  time  she  thought 
of  flying  to  France.  Overtures  of  marriage  were 
made  to  her  fh>m  various  quarters,  but  she  would 
not  listen  to  them.  Philip,  who  now  treated  her 
with  marked  friend^p,  on  politic  grounds,  was 
anxious  that  she  shonid  marry  his  friend  Phili- 
bert  of  Savoy,  but  all  his  endeavors  were  fiuit- 
lees,  and  he  could  not  prevtul  upon  his  wife  to 
coerce  her  sister's  inclinations.  Mary  and  Eliz- 
abeth were  on  good  terms  during  the  last  months 
of  the  former's  life.  The  queen,  anticipating 
her  husband's  request,  declared  Elizabeth  her 
successor,  shortly  before  her  death,  exacthlg^ 
however,  a  profession  of  adherence  to  the  old 
religion.  Affecting  to  feel  hart  that  her  Cathol- 
icism shonid  be  doubted,  the  princess  "  prayed 
God  that  the  earth  might  open  and  swallow  her 
alive,  if  she  were  not  a  true  Boman  Catholic.'* 
She  declared  that  she  prayed  to  the  Virgin,  and 
on  the  day  before  she  became  queen  the  Span- 
ish ambaiwador  wrote  to  his  master  that  she  had 
told  him  that  she  acJcnowledged  the  real  pres- 
ence in  the  sacrament  Maiy  died  Nov.  17, 
1668,  and  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  with- 
out opposition. .  Cecil  was  appointed  her  prin- 
cipal secretary  of  state,  and  Nicholas  Bacon 
lord  keeper.  The  qneen  continued  to  conform 
to  the  Catholic  worship  until  Christmas  morn- 
ing, when  she  took  the  final  step  that  placed 
her  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  world,  oy  re- 
frimng  to  hear  mass  in  tiie  royal  chapel.  Other 
dianges  were  made,  but  her  coronation  was  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  Catholicism..  She  sent 
friendly  messages  to  Protestant  sovereigns^  and 
directed  her  minister  at  Bome  to  assure  Panl 
lY.  that  no  violence  should  be  done  to  the  con- 
sciences of  Englishmen ;  but  the  pontiff  made 
only  sharp  oonunents  on  the  message,  declared 
she  was  not  legitimate,  and  required  her  to  sub- 
mit her  daim,  as  against  that  of  Mary  Stuart,  to 
his  arbitration.  She  recalled  her  minister,  whom 
the  pope  frightened  into  sta^g  at  Bome  under 
fbe  thrrat  of  excommunication.  A  bull  was  is- 
sned  against  Elizabeth  soon  after,  though  shs  was 
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not  expressly  named  in  it.  TbereligionaobangB 
vent  on,  though  Elizabeth  was  averse  to  innora- 
tion^  and  woold  have  preferred  to  poceed  so 
slowly  as  to  have  virtiia^  kept  things  in  the  state 
she  had  foand  them.  Catholio  and  Protestant 
services  were  even  ladicroody  mixed  up  in  her 
pablio  worship.  This  could  not  last,  and  13 
bidiopa  were  deprived  of  their  sees  by  pai^ 
liament  for  refusing  to  take  the  path  of  suprem- 
acy. The  ohnrch  of  £o{|land  was  restored, 
and  the  nse  of  the  Bible  in  English  was  legal- 
ized, Philip  of  Spain  sooght  ner  hand,  and 
wrote  to  her  often ;  bnt  thongh  she  played  her 
game  with.mnoh  skill,  En^and  being  in  a  very 
depressed  state,  she  wonld  not.  accept  the  offer. 
Parliament  formally  acknowledged  her  title 
without  any  allusion  to  her  moSier ;  bat  she 
never  vindicated  her  mother's  name  and  fame, 
which  baa  been  a  significant  fact  in  the  way  of 
those  who  have  supported  Anne  Boleyn's  cause. 
Elizabeth's  conduct  was  purely  political,  and  it 
should  be  recollected  that  she  had  never  known 
her  mother  at  a  period  of  life  when  it  is  possible 
to  form  durable  Sections.  By  the  treaty  of  Oa- 
tean  Oambr^sia  (April,  1660)  peace  waa  restorr 
ed,  France  agreeing  to  give  up  Cal^  in  8  years. 
It  was  not  nntil  6  months  after  her  acceeuon  that 
the  Gatholio  service  waa  finally  disoontanned  in 
Elizabeth's  private  chapeL  At  first  she  would 
not  take  the  title  of  head  of  the  church,  assum- 
ing that  of  its  governess ;  but  at  a  later  period 
she  became  less  discriminating,  and  asserted  her 
snpremacjr  arbitrarily.  Many  princes  and  nobles 
oontinned  to  sue  for  her  hand ;  and  it  shows 
how  different  waa  opinion  then  firom  what  it 
now  is,  that  even  a  plain  knight  Sir  William 
Pickering,  a  man  of  good  talent  but  ntoderate 
means,  was  aeriously  spoken  of  as  her  husband. 
In  Frsoce  the  English  throne  was  claimed  for 
Maiy,  queen  of  Soots,  wife  of  Frands  IL ;  a 
foolish  pretension,  destined  to  have  bloody  coa- 
eeqnenoes.  Elizabeth  ear^  ^>^>*^  ^*^  ^stcm- 
atio  iaterfereace  with  Scotch  aflaira  which  lasted 
during  her  entire  reign,  making  of  Scotland  aa 
Enj^iah  province  in  fact  The  party  of  the 
reformatiim  waa  enabled  to  triumph  there 
throng  her  aid.  Pins  IV.,  snew  pope,  sought 
to  win  the  queen  back  to  the  church  of  Rome 
by  gentle  meana,  but  unsncoeasfhlly.  She  re- 
storad  the  currency  to  sterling  value  in  1660.  a 
reform  that  did  mnch  to  promote  the  proroerity 
of  her  subjects.  Aid  in  money,  arms,  ana  men 
waa  sent  to  the  French  Huguenots,  and  secret 
asastance  to  the  Protestants  of  Flanders.  Whoa 
the  queen  pf  Soota  sought  a  safe  passage  frmn 
France  to'her  kingdom,  Elizabeth  refused  her 
request,  and  it  is  believed  tbat  she  endeavored 
to  seize  her  person.  In  1668  parliament  en- 
treated the  queen  to  marry,  the  question  of  tiie 
moceesion  1>sing  one  of  much  mterest  to  all 
daseea  of  her  suqjeots,  who  had  not  yet  got  fi«e 
from  the  terror  caused  by  the  warsaTtiie  roses. 
Candidates  for  her  hand  continued  to  raring 

Si,  at  home  and  abroad.    The  moet  prominent 
nglishman  who  aspired  to  the  honw  waa  Henry 
Fitzalan,  last  (and  18th)  earl  of  Arundel  <tf  that 


name,  a  man  of  nobler  Uueage  than  her  oti 
Though  she  was  entreated  to  aoknowledgelU 
Stuart  aa  her  heirees  presumptive,  she  xai 
not  do  so,  and  the  question  waa  left  open,  to  H 

fiief  of  the  people.  The  expedition  she  seotj 
ranee  failed.  She  recommended  Lord  Robi 
Dudley  as  a  husband  to  Mary  Stuart,  befont 
had  been  made  earl  of  Leicester,  thon^  1| 
object  was  to  marry  herself.  She  was  oSaj 
the  hand  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  bnt 
pleased  with  the  offer  she  would  not  aoeqit 
Another  suitor  of  the  highest  rank  vrai ' 
archduke  Charles,  son  of  the  German  «n] 
Leicester  ^provM  of  this  match.  jTbe  (m 
of  this  new  noble  were  rapidly  rising, 
thongh  he  and  the  queen  occasionally  feQ 
they  were  soon  recondled,  and  to  his  ui<a«M 
gain.  Their  intimacy  be^n  early,  in  tbe^ 
of  Elizabeth's  adversity,  and  la^»d  nntil  ■ 
earl's  death.  He  even  patronized  Ceo!,'" 
whom  in  talent  he  was  so  inferior,  as  well  »l 
solid  influence.  The  intimacy  between 
queen  and  the  earl  caused  scandalons  stoMi 
obtain  currency,  which  had  no  other  fro 
than  some  imprudent  acts  could  ftoiish. 
requested  by  Charles  IX.  to  aeleot  tvnA  .  , 
nobles  to  be  made  knights  of  St.  IGehtd,  df 
named  Leicester  and  the  duke  of  KbrfolL  Bif 
marriage  witii  the  favorite  was  expected  d^^ 
The  marriage  of  Damley  and  Mary  Stnirt  at 
noyqd  her ;  and  the  birth  of  a  son  fi«m  id 
union  caused  alarm  in  England,  as  showing  tW 
the  crown  might  pass  to  a  Cathofic.  PiiiiuMt 
being  snimnoned  in  Oct  1666,  one  of  the  flnt 
acts  of  the  commons  waa  to  vote  that  tb«  bill 
for  suppUes  should  be  accompanied  by  oneir 
the  settlement  of  the  succession ;  for  this  I£» 
bethhotiy  rebuked  them.  Even  Leicester,  wlwi 
sdiemes  had  been  traversed  by  Cecil,  waa  okc 
the  leaders  of  the  oppositirai  on  thia  occawa 
In  November  she  was  waited  upon  by  adeps* 
tion  fixnn  both  houees,  mi  entreated  to  miaj, 
or  to  name  a  successor.  She  endeavored  to  r» 
son  them  out  of  their  obstinaOT,  '*^*',^^ 
Bucoesnon,  she  said  they  should  have  the  bo* 
of  her  prayers.  The  commons  were  BtnDW«i 
but  the  dispute  was  comprMniaedj  the  (pM 
taking  half  the  money  without  naming  ber  w- 
oeasor.  At  this  time  she  was  dabbling  in  auw- 
my,  believing  in  the  quackery  of  Dr.  Dee,  tMo 
she  had  consulted  at  Uie  be^nning  of  her  m 
for  an  ao^idons  day  for  her  ooronsbon^^ 
made  him  chancellor  of  St  Paul's.  ^"^ 
of  Damley  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Maij  f^ 
and  to  her  flight  to EngUnd  the  next  v^t«V. 
1668),  when  die  was  made  Elizabefh'a  prww 
in  vidation  of  the  Uws  of  horoitality  and  u^ 
laws  of  nations,  Mary  submitted  her  caae »" 
tried  by  English  commissioners,  who  w" 
packed  body,  and  mcapiAle  of  deciding  mi- 
The  serious  internal  troubles  of  England  ttiw| 
reign  b^an  wifli  tiie  imprisonment  of  !^ 
Mdthose  from  without  began  to  asm™?*  ^ 
leal  character  about  the  same  tune.  ^^J„ 
Inm  England  aflbrded  to  tiiose  who  flea  '^^ 
persecution  in  Flandeia  offended  opaui- 
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fltgirta  inralted  in  ihe  gplf  of  Hazioai 
yie  En^iah  minister  at  Ifadrid  badly  treat- 
edL  The  queen  retaliated  hj  seiang  treasore 
tfcat  lifld  been  foond  in  Spanish  vesseb  which  had 
;^bBn  reAue  in  En^ish  ports ;  and  when  Alva 
^d  an  embargo  on  Sn^uhmen  and  their  prop- 
wCy,  she  arretted  all  the  Spaniards  in  England, 
u*  even  ezoeptiog  the  ambassador.  Shecorre- 
pOD^d  directly  with  Philip  II.,  but  that  mon- 
mh  took  a  high  tone,  and  threatened  war.  The 
lidM  of  Norfolk  had  become  attached  to  Manr 
Staart,  and  £3izabeth  bade  him  be  on  his  gnard. 
Qe  iTM  arrested  and  imprisoned.  The  great 
MxtibimrebeQion  then  broke  oat  (1689),  headed 

ar  tbs  OBtholio  earls  of  Westmoreland  and 
otIkiiDiberiand,  bat  was  n^idly  omahed  by  the 
•Mlof  Soawz,  and  800  of  the  rebels  were  ex- 
led.    In  1670  the  qneen  was  exoommoni- 
d  by  Pope  Fins  Y.,  and  a  copy  of  the  boll 

fanVinmi  on  the  gate  of  the  episcopal  palace 

tt  LondfMi,  by  a  Oi^olio  named  Fdton,  who 

ma  neked  and  executed.    After  the  failure  of 

Mother  attempt  to  get  up  a  marriage  between 

tike  meen  and  the  archduke  Charles,  it  was  pro- 

yoaed  ^at  she  shoidd  many  the  duke  of  Ai\jon, 

iftvward  Henry  HL  of  Frances  and  last  of  the 

¥doia.  When  tiie  oounoil  was  informed  of  this, 

ana  of  them  obeerred  that  the  duke  was  rather 

yoBg  for  tb9  queen,  which  enraged  her.    In 

lUi,  ■■  in  all  her  negotiations  of  a  similar  char- 

atar,  die  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sincere ; 

iMkii  VM  dwaya  a  source  of  anger  when  any 

one  tl  bar  innmnerable  snitors  saw  fit  to  many 

KMM  other  lady.    Sbt  opened  the  new  bonrscL 

baat  t^Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  in  1671,  and 

named  it  the  royal  exchange.    Oecil  was  now 

ensted  Loud  Burleigh,  and  made  lord  high  treas- 

■nr.    Sir  Tliomas  Smith  was  made  principal 

Mentary  of  state.    Hatton  now  began  to  attract 

ittwition,  binng  Ugh  in  the  queen's  faror  because 

afUsparaMMlacoomplishmentsand  beanty ;  and 

Imt  npntation  has  been  assailed  on  account  of 

karfsodneas  fiw  him.   For  bis  good  she  spoiled 

tit  bidiop  of  Ely  of  much  church  property,  and 

vnte  him  •  trooolent  and  blasphemous  epistle 

iat  fines.  The  French  marriage  project  halting 

bsoiaae  of  the  nversion  of  Aojoa  to  the  mature 

fUMO,  hie  moUier  had  the  impudence  to  pro- 

fom  Us  yaonaer  brother  Aleo(on  in  his  plaoe, 

wte  mt  EUzi^beth's  junior  by  22  years,  and  as 

kitew  in  pereon  as  he  was  morslly  depraved. 

-AqjoB  A^ed  to  change  his  opinion,  and  the 

nwotiftion  was  resomed.    The  parliament  of 

UTl  nxad  her  much,  but  she  was  beaten  in  her 

•ttomts  to  rule  it    The  emperor  Ttfaximilian 

ILofered  the  hand  of  his  son  Bodolph  to.  the 

fttt,  who  waa  more  thau  old  enough  to  be  his 

■ottv.   Henry  of  Navarre  was  also  placed  at 

Im  diipasaL    But  she  &vored  Anjou  most, 

■at  to  hia  dread;  and  it  was  to  avoid  hia 

*l<^ii)Mtkm  of  her  hand  that  she  rejected  his 

Mrtt^oos  grounds,  aocording_to  uioee  who 

"■■■k  it  was  sincere.    Philip  U.  was  now  en- 

gCi  te  a  plan  involving  the  asHHwai  nation  of 

^»l»ft.   With  ads  plot  Norfolk  and  Mary 

°'**rt  ^  Kne  oonneotion,  but  probably  with- 


ont  knowing  the  viler  featnros  of  it.  It  was  dis- 
covered, and  Norfolk  was  executed.  The  Alen- 
pon  marriage  project  was  now  resumed.  Par- 
liament passed  a  bill  to  put  Mary  Stuart  to  death, 
but  Elizabeth  would  not  give  her  consent  to  it. 
Meantime,  fanaticism  in  France  caused  the  St, 
Bartholomew  massacre  in  1572,  which  event 
made  the  Bngllsh  reformers  clamorous  for  Mary's 
blood ;  and  while  Elizabeth  would  not  eonaoat 
to  the  execution  of  her  unlawfully  detained 
prisoner,  she  agreed  to  a  project  for  giving  her 
up  to  her  Scotch  rebel  subjects,  who  were  to 
murder  her  in  i  houra  after  obtaining  possession 
of  her  person.  This  villanons  business  came  to 
nothing,  beoaose  of  the  Scotch  leaders  in  it  in* 
dating  upon  conditions  to  which  the  English 
could  not  agree.  Mary  was  still  held  in  confine- 
ment. In  1676  the  Dutch  offered  th^r  govern- 
ment to  Elizabeth,  whom  they  respected  as  de- 
scended firom  Philippa  of  Hainant.  She  did  not 
at  first  help  them,  Mid  it  was  not  until  1678  that 
ahe  agreed  to  aid  them  with  money  and  men, 
on  conditions  by  which  she  could  not  lose  any 
thing.  When  Sir  Francis  Drake  returned  firom 
his  voyage  around  the  world,  Elizabeth  visited 
him  on  board  his  ship,  knighted  him,  and 
shared  the  spoil  he  had  piratically  taken  firom 
the  Spaniards.  Ireland  gave  her  great  trouble 
and  the  contest  which  was  waged  there  by  Lord 
Hountjjoy  was  known  among  the  people  as  "the 
hag's  war,"  in  bitter  derision  of  the  queen.  Oon- 
q>iracie8  began  to  multiply  around  her,  natoral- 
)y  having  Mary  Stuart  for  their  central  figure. 
The  Jesuits  were  conspicuous  in  these  plots,  in 
one  of  which  the  Spanish  minister  Mendoza 
was  implicated,  and  forced  to  leave  the  country. 
]£any  persons  were  executed  and  others  impria- 
oned.  Philip  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  son  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  died  in  the  tower,  after  a  long  imprison- 
ment. An  association  to  protect  the  queen 
against  "  popish  conspirators"  was  formed  by 
Leicester,  and  was  converted  into  a  statute  by 
parliament,  which  actually  prepared  the  wav 
for  the  murder  of  Mary  Stuart,  should  Elizabeth 
be  assassinated  in  her  name.  Though  she  con- 
tinued to  refuse  the  sovereignty  of  the  Dutch, 
she  afforded  them  more  aid,  and  honprably 
banished  Leicester  to.their  country,  at  the  head 
of  an  army;  but  the  distinctions  heaped  upon 
him  in  Holland  greatly  offended  her.  The  dia* 
oovery  of  Babington's  conspiracy  proved  fatal 
to  Mary  StuarL  deejpite  the  fiwt  that  nothing 
could  be  proved  agamst  her.  Her  trial  waa  a 
serious  farce,  and  ^ad  its  appropriate  ending  in 
the  open  murder  perpetrated  at  Fotheringay 
(Feb.  8, 1687).  It  is  now  pretty  well  established 
that  EUxabetii's  signature  to  Mary's  death  war- 
rant was  a  foigery,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
it  was  sent  to  Fotheringay  castle  without  her 
Imowledge  or  sanction.  Burleigh  was  the  sender 
of  it,  and  the  forgery  is  snppcMcd  to  have  been 
perpetrated  by  ue  order  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Walsingham.  Elizabeth  waa  anxious  for 
Mary's  death,  and  sought  to  have  her  privily  as- 
Msainated,  but  did  not  mean  to  have  her  openly 
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execated.  She  feared  the  efibct  of  so  bold  an  tot 
on  many  acconnts,  bat  mostly  becaose  of  the  ten- 
dency it  wonld  have  to  enconraKe  those  writers 
and  speonlators  who  then  argned  in  favor  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  dethrone  and  to  pnnish 
kings.  She  also  feared  its  effect  on  foreign  sov- 
ereigns. Her  ministers'  fears  were  of  a  different 
oharaoter,  and  were  removed  by  Mary's  murder. 
They  feared  that  Mary  would  sorvive  Elizabeth, 
and  either  would  succeed  her,  or  that  her  claim 
wonld  caose  a  succession  war,  the  traditionary 
aversion  of  English  statesmen.  Angry  as  she 
was,  Elizabeth  dared  to  pnnish  no  one  but  seo- 
retuy  Davison,  who  was  only  a  tool  of  the 
higher  ministers;  for  not  only  had  foreign 
affidrs  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  but  the  killing 
of  Mary  was  unquestionably  a  popular  act 
with  the  ruling  claasea  and  party.  The  Scotch 
people  were  enraged,  and  gladlr  wonld  have 
asadled  their  old  enemy;  bnt  uieir  king  had 
little  affection  for  a  mother  whom  he  never  had 
known,  and  he  expected  to  be  Elizabeth's  sno- 
cessor.  The  condition  of  France  left  no  room 
for  fear  on  that  side;  bnt  the  pope  and  the 
Ung  of  Spain  were  a(^ve  enemies.  Sixtns  Y. 
anathematized  Elizabeth,  and  proclaimed  a 
crusade  against  her.  Philip  II.  laid  claim  to  the 
English  crown,  as  legitimate  heir  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  in  virtue  of  his  descent  from  two 
daughters  oi  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  been 
queens  of  Portugal  and  Oastile.  He  made  open 
preparations  to  enforce  this  ohum,  and  the  pope 
promised  large  conditional  aid.  Meantime, 
Drake  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Spain,  preyed  on 
her  commerce,  and  made  a  successM  attack  on 
tiie  shipping  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz.  The  Eng- 
lish were  not  badrward  in  preparing  to  meet 
Philip's  attack.  All  parties,  Catholics  and  Pnri- 
tans,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  people,  showed 
a  patriotic  spiriL  A  fleet  of  180  sail  was  got 
ready,  commanded  by  Lord  Howard  of  Ef- 
fingham, Drake,  IVobisher,  and  Hawkins.  Two 
armies  were  raised,  numbering  over  00,000 
men.  The  Spanish  armada  sailed  May  29, 
ISSS,  bnt  a  storm  compelled  it  to  return ; 
and  It  was  not  until  July  21  that  the  two 
fleets  met.  and  joined  battJe  near  the  English 
coast.  After  a  series  of  actions  that  lasted  18 
days  the  Spaniards  were  utterly  routed,  the 
elements  greatly  assisting  the  English.  Eliza- 
beth herself  is  said  to  have  ori^nated  the  plan 
of  Bending  fire  ships  into  the  Spanish  fleet, 
to  which  much  of  the  gnccess  of  the  English 
was  owing.  The  country  was  thus  delivered 
fi'om  present  fear  of  invasion.  Leicester  died  in 
1688,  after  a  quarrel  with  the  queen,  who  had 
been  persuaded  by  her  ministers  not  to  raise  him 
to  the  post  of  lord  lieutenant  of  England  and 
Ireland.  In  1689,  an  expedition  was  sent  to 
effleotthe  liberation  of  Portugal ;  bnt  though  the 
army  was  landed  and  marched  to  the  snborba 
of  Idsbon,  the  undertaking  signally  failed.  Aid 
in  men  and  mcmey  was  sent  to  Henry  lY.  of 
Prance,  then  contending  with  Spain  and  the 
leagne,  in  1590-'91.  A  parliament  met  in  1698, 
and  the  commons  after  some  contention  with 


her  sdbmitted  to  the  sovereign.  The  dedAi 
of  Henry  IV.  to  abandon  the  Protestant  Mtk 
annoyed  Elizabeth,  and  she  sought  to  iofincM 
his  mind  to  remain  firm,  bnt  ineffeotoiU;.  A 
plot  to  poison  her  was  detected,  and  her  Jn 
phyrician,  Lopez,  who  had  been  in  her  aam 
84  years,  was  executed  for  his  part  in  it  Bd 
gious  persecutions  were  now  common,  aAm- 
eral  noted  Puritans  were  pat  to  death.  Ik 
war  with  Spiun  was  carried  on  with  vigor,  ud 
Cadiz  was  taken  in  1696,  by  a  fleet  and  imf 
commanded  by  Howard  of  VMnpham  md  Doa 
The  latter  was  now  the  prinoipeJ  person  in  Eng- 
land for  a  subject,  bnt  the  infirmities  of  his  t«» 
per  prevented  him  from  profiting  My  fromliii 
podtion  and  the  queen's  regard.  The  ooart  ra 
fall  of  intrigues,  and  Essex,  the  most  geotna 
and  imprudent  of  men,  was  the  victim  of  al 
who  diose  to  play  upon  him.  Philip  H  Imf 
formed  a  plan  to  place  his  daughter  on  the  lit 
llsh  throne,  Essex  was  sent  to  asBul  the  Sptniani 
at  home  and  on  the  ocean.  He  aocompMel 
nothings  which  offended  the  queen ;  bat  he  moi 
recovered  her  &vor,  and  was  enabled  to  berf 
Burleigh,  until  the  latter  discovered  that  hem 
in  corr^pondence  with  the  king  of  Sootiiiil 
Henry  Iv.  having  resolved  upon  peace  ttt 
Spun,  to  the  anger  of  Elizabeth,  offered  to  ii» 
diate  a  general  peace.  Burleigh  favored  tU^ 
and  Essex  took  the  other  side.  It  trai  ia* 
consultation  on  Irish  affairs,  in  the  royal  cM, 
that  Ewex  turned  his  back  contemptposaljoi 
the  qneen,  who  immediately  struck  him  on  ttit 
head,  and  told  him  to  "  go  and  be  hanged! 
After  a  display  of  rashness  and  temper  the  eai 
left  the  presence.  WhUe  efforts  for  a  recm- 
ciliation  were  making,  Burleigh  died,  Ang-t 
1698.  Six  weeks  later  died  PhUip  DL  Bw 
retnmed  to  court,  and  shortly  after  wuif 
pointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  which  was  in  • 
miserable  state.  The  office  was  riven  less  a 
love  than  in  anger,  and  was  the  gift  of  eneims. 
A  politician  rather  than  a  statesmsDj  and  t 
knight  rather  than  a  soldier,  Essex  failed  «»• 
tircily  in  Ireland,  whence  he  retnmed  witioiit 
permission  and  entered  upon  that  strange  oott^ 
of  action  that  ended  in  his  death  on  tie  «* 
fold,  in  1601.  The  famous  story  of  the  ring  «m 
the  ooontess  of  Nottingham  has  no  foondatioii  ^ 
truth ;  nor  is  it  tme  that  the  gloom  in  vm 
the  queen's  last  days  were  passed  was  owi^ 
Essex's  death.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  a  son  of  Bf 
leigh,  was  now  Elizabeth's  most  powerfblniw* 
ter,  and  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the  Ml 
of  Scotland.  The  queen  sought  to  have  HffljT 
IV.  visit  her  at  Dover,  he  being  at  Odais,  i© 
he  contented  himself  with  sending  M-  * 
Rosnyjater  the  duke  de  Sully,  as  his  smMS* 
do*.  Their  interviews  were  interesting,  •!»'» 
the  first  she  spoke  of  the  king  of  ScoUjm  » 
her  successor,  who,  she  said,  would  be  Big « 
Great  Britain.  This  tide  origBiated  witt  Bff- 
Another  embassy  was  sent  to  England  by  Hen^i 
and  was  well  received.  Elizabeth's  last  p«w 
ment  met  in  Oct.  1601.  It  made  gwat  op!^ 
tion  to  the  oppreiwve  monopoBes  ahe  «» 
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jnated,  a&d  she  gncetaQj  gaye  wt^.    In  the 
•ariy  part  of  1603  (S.  S.)  she  sofTered  from 
k  coBijiliration  of  complamts,  but  the  imme- 
Uat«  etDse  of  her  death,  which  took  place  at 
UcbmoDd,  was  a  ooUL    She  was  buriM  April 
8.    Her  rugn  is  justly  considered  one  of  the 
KMt  important  Elngland  has  known,  and  her 
tetaorj  is  held  in  deserved  rererenoe  by  all 
lawHp^  of  Englishmen,  and  in  esteem  by  the 
rorld ;  for,  in  despite  of  many  faults  of  charac- 
er  and  errors  of  condnct,  she  was  a  great  sor- 
reign.    "  The  Elizabethan  age  "  is  one  of  the 
oost  brilliant  periods  of  English  history,  and 
be  mnnooas  statesmen,  soldiers,  scholars,  and 
>ther  intdlectaal  personages  who  then  existed, 
ichieFsd  for  it  a  place  in  ue  world's  annals  that 
us  never  been  surpassed.    Of  this  glory  the 
orereign  has  had  allowed  her  far  more  than 
icr  doe  sbare,  because  of  the  loftiness  of  her 
Mritioa  and  the  consequences  of  her  actions. 
ELIZABETH  of  Fsahcb,  Phiuppinb  Mabix 
VaJtrs,  madame,  aster  of  King  Louis  XYL, 
Mn  in  Versulles,  May  8,  1764,  guillotined 
sFuia,  May  10, 1794.    She  early  distinguish- 
ll  henelf  by  charity  and  a  taste  for  serious 
Hnoita,  espedaUy  botany.     When  the  roro- 
mim  brc^  out,  she   shared  her  brother's 
Bials  and  misfiuinnes,  ev^cing  in  all  oironm* 
teteesuofiltering  firmness,  courage,  and  sweet- 
Dess  of  faemper.      On  Oct.  6,  1789,  she  sue* 
oeadcd  in  preserving  the  lives  of  several  of  the 
royal  bod;  guard,  threatened  by  the  infuriated 
mob;  in  Jose,  1701,  she  accompanied  her  bro- 
ther to  Vai«iiBefl,  and  sustained  bis  spirit  in 
tbdr  daogeroiu  Journey  back  to  Paris ;  on  June 
20, 1793^  when  the  populace  broke  into  the 
Taikries,  her  life  was  in  danger  from  bong 
aiatsk«o  for  the  queen :  and  in  all  the  perils  of 
that  period  she  retained  her  wonted  composure, 
■ad  thn^t  only  o{  the  safety  of  her  brother 
aad  Us  fiunily.  She  was  incarcerated  with  them 
ia  the  tunple,  but  was  separated  from  the  king 
oa  his  trial  before  the  oonvoition,  and  after- 
Titd  tnxa  the  queen  and  the  dauphin;  and 
iully,  althongh    nothing   could  be  adduced 
i(BMt  hv  ax/Supi  her  devotion  to  her  brother, 
n*  MQtCDced  to  death  by  the  revolutionary 
trSnoaL    8b»  met  her  &te  with  the  patience 
Hi  intreudity  which  had  marked  all  her  life. 
HSJkSEIR  or  HmraAKT,  saint  countess  of 
Thaiingia,  dan^ter  of  Andrew  II.,  kiog  of  Him- 
1*17,  bora  in  I^esburg  in  1907,  died  in  Marburg, 
3«niiaay,  Kov.  19, 1881.    At  4  years  of  age  she 
VMbetnthed  to  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of  Hermann, 
Wpwe  of  Tburingia,  and  according  to  the 
wlam  (tf  t^  age  was  transferred  to  the  house* 
mof  her  future  husband,  to  be  educated  for 
*«««p«etad  rank.    The  nuptials  were  celebrat- 
^y»n  Bite  had  reached  ner  14tb  year ;  and 
I^IMag  the  religions  practices  for  which  she 
^  «(iij  been  remarlrable,  she  enlisted   the 
'><'<(  Mr  husband  in  the  charitable  works 
][™™««y<*9ed  her  time.   Louis  joined  the  6th 
^''•«(  TOdied  before  reaching  the  Holy  Land, 
wd  his  deith  at  once  changed  the  circumstances 
or  the«o«nteM.    Her  infant  son,  Hermann,  was 
TOU  Tn. — 1 


declared  inoiq>able  of  succeeding  to  his  father's 
rule ;  a  party  was  organized  in  behalf  of  Henry, 
brother  of  the  late  count ;  the  castle  was  seized, 
and  Elizabeth  with  her  3  children  was  turned 
out  of  her  home  without  provision,  money,  or  a 
change  of  rument.  After  living  some  time  in 
great  desUtntion,  subsisting  now  by  charity  and 
now  by  spinning,  she  was  sheltered  by  her  aunt 
the  abbess  of  Eitangen,  until  a  more  suitable 
asylum  was  found  in  a  castle  offered  for  her  use 
by  her  uncle  the  bishop  of  Bamberg.  After- 
ward, at  the  intercesuon  of  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  count,  Henry  recalled  her  to  Wart- 
burg,  and  acknowledged  the  rights  of  her  son; 
but  frequent  misnn&rstandings  and  difiereace 
of  tastes  led  her  to  petition  the  count  for  a 
separate  resideoce,  wtiere  she  might  follow  a 
monastic  life,  and  give  herself  wholly  to  works 
of  charity.  She  took  up  her  abode  at  Marburg 
in  Hesse,  where  she  spent  the  remaining  3  years 
of  her  liife  in  seclasion.  She  wore  beneath  her 
garment  the  hiuroloth  of  St.  Francis,  bound 
herself  to  obey  the  orders  of  her  confessor,  dis- 
missed her  favorite  maids  when  she  fonnd  her^ 
self  loving  them  too  well,  devoted  her  liberal 
allowance  entirely  to  the  poor,  and  supported 
bwself  by  spinning;  she  mmistered  to  the  most 
loathsome  diseases,  and  even  received  lepers  into 
her  house.  Her  confessor,  Conrad  the  le^e,  ex- 
ercised his  functions  with  the  utmost  severity ; 
and  in  compliance  with  her  own  wishes,  subject- 
ed her  to  unusual  and  cruel  penances.  She  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  oh^el  near  the 
hospital  whidi  she  hod  founded  in  Marburg,  and 
the  report  of  the  frequent  miracles  wrought  at 
her  tomb  induced  Gregory  IX.  in  1236  to  add 
her  name  to  the  list  of  saints.  Her  shrine  was 
for  ages  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Earope,  ri- 
valling those  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and 
St.  Jamea  of  Oompostella.  The  altar  steps  be- 
fore it  are  worn  hollow  by  the  knees  of  pilgrimsL 
and  the  name  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  still 
remmns  thronghout  Germany  the  synonyme  of 
all  that  is  sweet,  tender,  and  heroic  in  Christian 
faith.  Her  life  has  been  written  by  many  au- 
thors, Catholic  and  Protestant^  in  many  lan- 
guages. No  fewer  than  88  published  works  and 
18  MSS.  relating  her  story  are  catalogued  by 
Count  de  Montalembert,  whose  doborate  and 
enthusiastic  biography  is  accessible  to  American 
readers  in  the  translation  by  Mary  Hackett,  pub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1864.  The  best  Prot- 
estant  life  of  Saint  Elizabeth  is  that  of  K.  W. 
Gnsti,  an  edition  of  which  was  published  in 
Germany  in  1886. 

ELIZABETH  or  Yaloib,  or  Isabella,  qneea 
of  Spain,  bom  at  Fontaineblean,  April  18, 
1546,  died  in  Madrid,  Oct.  8,  1663.  She  was 
a  dan{^ter  of  Henry  II.  and  Catharine  de' 
Medid.  By  the  treatr  of  AngerB(July  19, 
1661)  she  was  betrothed  to  Edward  VI.  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  marriage  was  prevented  by  his 
premature  death.  By  the  preliminaries  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  Oatean  Uambrisis,  her  hand 
was  asngned  to  Don  OarloK  infanta  of  Spain. 
The  treaty  was  ratified,  April  3, 1669 ;  but  the 
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Mbw  of  Don  Carlos,  Philip  n^  being  left  a 
widower  by  the  deiith  of  his  vife,  Qaeen 
]fai7  of  England,  and  fascinated  by  a  portrait 
which  he  hM  seen  of  the  French  prinoeM,  snb- 
ititnted  himself  for  his  son.  She  was  united  to 
Philip,  Feb.  2,  1660,  the  marriage  ceremonj* 
bdng  performed  with  great  splendor  at  Toledo. 
She  was  idolized  by  the  people  of  Spain,  and 
French  as  well  as  Spanish  biographers  are  nnan- 
imoos  in  prising  her  beanty,  accomplishments, 
and  virtnee.  Jnst  before  her  death  she  was 
delirered  of  a  dan^ter,  who  lived  only  to  be 
baptized,  and  was  bnried  in  the  same  coffin  with 
the  mother.  Qlowingaooonnts  have  been  given 
of  Uie  relations  between  Elizabeth  and  Oarloa, 
but  Mr.  Prescott  in  his  "History  of  the  Reign 
of  Philip  n."  proves  their  groundleasnees. 
Elizabeth  took  a  lively  interest  in  Carlos,  and 
was  deeply  affected  by  his  tragic  end ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Prescott,  her  feelings  for  him 
were  only  those  of  kindness. 

ELIZABETH  CHARLOTTE,  duchess  of  Or- 
leans, bom  in  Heidelberg,  May  27, 1652,  died  at 
St.  Clond,  Dee.  8,  1722.  She  was  a  danghter 
of  the  elector  Charles  Louis  of  the  Palatinate, 
and  so  homely  that  a  duke  of  Courland,  who 
had  been  betrothed  to  her,  refused  to  marry  her. . 
After  embracing  Catholicism  she  became  the 
ad  wife  (Nov.  16,  1671)  of  PhUip  L,  duke  of 
Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  At  the  French 
court  she  became  distinguished  for  her  integrity 
and  intellect,  as  well  as  for  her  bluntness  and 
eccentricity.  She  had  a  cordial  hatred  for  Ma- 
d^e  de  Uaintenon,  and  opposed  the  marriage 
of  her  son  (the  future  regent)  with  MSe.  da 
Blois,  the  kind's  natural  danghter.  St.  Simon 
gives  an  amnsmg  account  of  the  energetio  man- 
ner in  which  she  displayed  her  feelings  on  the 
occanon,  by  slapping  her  son  in  the  face  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  court.  She  often  attend- 
edLouis  XIV.  to  the  chase,  and  the  king  enjoyed 
her  wit  and  ori^nality  and  esteemed  her  tmth- 
tal  character.  Her  predilection  for  tiie  German 
langnage  and  literature  increased  the  interoonrse 
of  I^nch  with  German  scholars,  especially  with 
Leibnitz,  one  of  her  special  favorites.  Her 
chums  to  the  Palatinate,  however,  proved  dis- 
astrous for  Giennany,  by  resulting  in  the  devas- 
tation of  that  country  by  tlie  tunnies  of  Louis 
XIV.  (1688-'93).  She  wrote  various  memoirs, 
which  have  been  several  times  translated  and 
published  in  France.  Her  posthumous  letters 
were  also  translated  fi:«m  the  German,  and  pub- 
lished by  M.  G.  Brunet  in  1868,  under  the  title 
of  Lettve*  inidiU*  de  laprineette  palatine. 

ELIZABETH  CHRISTINA,  queen  of  Pms- 
ria,  bom  in  Brunswick,  Nov.  8, 1716,  died  Jan. 
18,  1797.  She  was  a  princess  of  Bmnswiok- 
Bevem,  a  niece  of  the  empress  of  Germany, 
and  was  betrothed  to  the  future  Frederic  the 
Great,  March  10, 1782.  Carlyle,  in  his  history 
of  Frederic  (London,  1869),  describes  her  as 
being  at  that  time  "  an  insipid,  fine-oomplezioned 
young  lady;"  and  Fredenc,  who  was  compelled 
to  marry  her  by  his  father,  and  who  was  much 
opposed  to  the  match,  said  of  her  in  his  letters 


toGen.Ghinnkow:  "She!siiotataIlbeaatifi| 
speaks  almost  nothing,  and  is  given  to  poDttng] 
The  marriage  ceremony,  however,  was  peiftn^ 
ed  at  Potsdam,  June  12, 1788;  and  Oaiiylen] 
that,  "  with  the  gay  temper  of  18  and  hernttij 
loy  dty  of  mind,  she  seems  to  have  shaped  bend 
snooessively  to  the  prince's  taste,  and  grovU 
yearly  gracefuller  and  better-looking,  wai  m  ^ 
nament  and  pleasant  addition  to  his  existcnx] 
Frederic  made  generous  provision  for  her,  a 
remariced  in  his  will :  "  During  my  vhole  r^ 
she  has  never  given  me  the  dightest  caused 
dissatisfaction,  and  her  hig^  moral  duneH 
must  inspire  respect  and  love."  She  VMJ 
lady  of  connderable  attunmenta,  wrote  teTeti 
works,  and  distributed  half  of  her  income  nM 
the  poor.  

ELIZABETH  CITY,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Ti 
bordering  on  Chesapeake  bay  at  the 
of  James  river,  bounded  8.  by  Hampton 
and  N.  by  Back  river;  area,  60  sq.  m.; 
in  1860,  4,686,  of  whom  2,148  were  sl»i 
It  has  a  fertile  soil,  suitable  for  grain  and 
toes.  In  1860  it  produced  87,296  bn ' 
Indian  com,  22,188  <^  wheat,  17,7M 
and  42,679  of  potatoes.  There  were  S  fionr 
grist  mills,  7  churches,  and  249  papils  attwd 
ing  public  schools  and  academies.  Th»]n 
one  of  the  8  original  shires  into  which  Yxksa 
was  divided  in  1684.  Capital,  HamptoD.  Viln 
of  real  estate  in  1860,  $694,616;  in  18»,  $)?«,< 
946.  showing  an  increase  of  40  per  ooit. 

ELIZABETH  CITY,  a  post  town  andcipitt 
of  Pasquotank  co.,  N.  C,  on  Pasquotank  ritnj 
80  m.  from  its  mouth ;  poi).  in  1860  estinutM 
at  2,000.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  i^ 
the  N.  E.  part  of  the  state.  It  has  oonnnmitt 
tion  with  Norfolk,  Va.,  by  means  of  the  rin| 
and  the  Dismal  Swamp  canaL  and  exports  li"' 
ber  and  various  products  of  the  pitch  pine. 

ELIZABETH  FARNESE,  queen  of  Spall 
bom  Oct  26, 1693,  died  in  1766.  She  we  ( 
daughter  of  Odoardo  II.,  prince  of  Psnnfc™ 
of  the  dnclieas  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Bavarit->«^ 
burg.  Her  nng^nly  appearance  and  betdM 
disposition  alienated  from  her  the  o^^*^ 
her  mother,  and  her  education  was  "♦S'^ 
but  those  who  proposed  her  as  a  consort  t» Phiiil 
V.  in  the  hope  of  making  her  their  too) «« 

Ctly  disappointed.  The  king  of  Spsm J 
ming  a  widower  in  1714  resigned  hiraw' 
to  the  gnidance  of  the  French  princess  W 
Ursins,  the  favorite  of  his  late  beloved  qM«| 
and  desired  to  follow  her  advice  in  the  *»« 
of  a  second  wife.  The  princess  m1«<**°,^ 
beth  on  account  of  her  apparent  disqailiflc^ 
for  an  exalted  position.  But  the  flwt  w""^ 
new  queen  was  to  cause  the  dismis™  o'  "^ 
princess,  and  she  soon  guned  a  complett  B* 
tery  over  her  weak-minded  husband  tm  » 
the  affidrs  of  Spain.  By  her  ambition  and  w- 
triguea,  and  the  great  schemes  of  her  ff^ 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  Europe  was  thrown  into  <^ 
fusion.  Spain  again  obtained  possession  oi 
Two  Sicilies  and  of  Parma andR»!f«i,3 
lyk,  in  his  "History  of  Ewderio  the  Gw 
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gtres  a  fnll  description  of  her  quarrels  with  the 
emperor  Chwles  vL,  and  characterizes  her  as 
"» termagant,  tenaoioas  voman,  whose  ambi- 
tioas  coptcities  were  not  inferior  in  obstinacy 
to  Ksiser  Snail's,  and  proved  not  qoite  so  shad- 
owy «s  liis." 

ELIZABETH  PETROVNA,  empress  of  Rns- 
Bii,  dan^ter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catharine 
L,  bom  in  1709,  died  Jan.  9, 1768.    After  the 
death  of  h«r  parents,  her  nephew^  Peter  IL 
(1727-'80),  son  of  the  nnh^>py  prince  Alexis 
ud  her  coosin  Anna    Ivanovna    (l780-'40), 
daa^ita  of  the  elder  brother  of  Peter  the 
Great,  saecessivelj  occnpied  the  throne  of  Bos- 
eia,  for  vhich  she  showed  little  desire,  the  pleas- 
ure! d  love,  as  she  nsed  to  say,  being  her  sa- 
preme  good.     Anna  appointed  Ivan,  son  of 
Anthony  Ulric^  doke  of  Bnmswick,  a  child  bat 
a  few  months  old,  heir  to  the  crown  nnder  the 
tatdage  of  his  mother  Anna,  and  the  regency 
tf  Fuon,  the  favorite  of  the  empress.    Thns 
Elizabeth  was  for  a  third  time  excladed  from 
the  throne  of  her  father,  bnt  even  her  freedom 
VIS  now  menaced  by  the  jealousy  of  the  mother 
of  the  iniant  czar,  who  wished  to  get  rid  both  of 
Um  regent  and  the  princess,  and  advised  the  lat- 
ter to  take  the  veiL    Under  these  circnmstances 
her  nirgeon  and  favorite,  Lestocq,   brought 
ibon  a  conspiracy,  vhich  being  seconded  by 
&e faYor  of  tne  national  Bnssian partVjand  the 
Intrigoes  of  the  ambassador  of  Louis  XV.,  ter- 
vat^uA  in  a  military  insurrection,  the  over- 
throw of  Anna  and  Ivan,  and  the  proclamation 
ofElizabethasempress(Deo.  1741).    Annaand 
her  husband,  as  well  as  numerous  other  victims^ 
were  punished  by  confinement,  and  the  young 

Srinoe  impriaoneia  in  the  fortress  of  Schlossel- 
srg;  which  he  never  agun  left;  while  the  sac- 
Kssire  &Torites  of  Elizabeth,  like  herself  desti- 
tute of  character  and  talent,  mled  the  court  and 
"Rwk.  Her  vanity  equalled  her  gross  senso- 
i£t^;  bst  thouf^  sometimes  exceedingly  omel 
Bid barbarona, die  often  showed humanity^and 
enn  generaity.    Subsequently  some  abler  Bns- 
■ut  obtained  the  management  of  afEiiirs,  among 
<bem  BMnanzof^  B^toqjef^   and  WoroncoK 
F^ter,  (on  of  her  deceased  elder  sister  Anna, 
iiXiheeBof  Holstein-Gottorp,  was  appointed  heir 
to  the  throne.    A  war  with  Sweaen  was  hap- 
PJT  conducted,  and  terminated  in  the  peace  of 
Aw  (1T«).    A  plot  against  her  was  detected 
ud  pmished.      An  army  sent  to  assist  the 
^^*  Uaria  Theresa  agunst  Frederic  the 
w»t«on&ibnted  to  the  condnsion  of  the  peace 
«  AixlaChapeUe  (1748).    Having  been  cruelly 
■Wifled  by  a  sarcasm  of  the  witty  Prussian 
rag,  £Uzabeth  allied  herself  against  him  with 
JWria  ahd  France  in  the  7  years'  war,  and 
■J?S^  under  Apraxin,  Fermor,  Soltikofl^ 
jWBatuilin,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  di»- 
■|*i>of  Uie  almost  isolated  Prussian  monarch, 
^vm  the  battles  of  Gross  JSgemdorf  and 
*'^si)rt  took  Oolberg,  and  even  occupied 
1^  The  death  of  the  empress  not  only 
"J™  JjjJerio  from  a  dangerous  enemy,  but  also 
Pnowd  to  give  hun  in  her  Boooessor,  Peter  m., 


an  ardent  supporter.  The  licentious  disorder 
in  her  court  lasted  till  her  death.  BaznmofBdd. 
successively  her  servant,  chamberlain,  and  field 
marshal,  finally  became  her  secret  husband,  and 
is  regarded  as  the  father  of  8  of  her  children. 
The  foundation  of  the  university  of  Moscow, 
and  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, is  one  of  her  greatest  merits. 

ELIZABETH  STlTART,  queen  of  Bohemia, 
bom  in  the  palace  of  Falkland,  near  Edinburgh, 
Aug.  16, 1696,  died  at  Leicester  House,  London, 
Feb.  18, 1662.  She  Vas  a  daughter  of  James 
I.  of  England,  and  a  highly  accomplished  prin- 
cess. She  had  many  suitors,  among  whom  the 
most  eminent  were  the  young  king  of  Spidn, 
Philip  ni.,  Charles  Emanuel  I.,  prince  of  Pied- 
mont, and  Frederic,  elector  p^tine ;  but  as  a 
Protestant  Frederic  was  preferred.  The  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  White- 
hall chapel,  Feb.  14,  1618.  To  defray  part  of 
the  expense  of  the  ceremonies  the  king  levied 
new  taxes  to  the  extent  of  £20,600.  The  totd 
expense  amounted  to  about  £68,000,  exdnrive 
of  the  bride's  portion  of  £40,000.  Herhosbuid 
was  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Qer- 
many,  and  when  in  1619  the  crown  of  Bohemia 
was  tendered  to  him,  she  urged  his  acceptance 
of  it,  with  the  remark  that  he  should  not  have 
married  a  king's  daughter  if  he  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  become  himself  a  king.  Her  entrance 
into  Prague  and  her  coronation  were  magni- 
ficent pageants,  but  her  sovereignty  soon  came 
to  an  end.  The  imperialist  forces  advanced  into 
Frederic's  hereditary  dominions,  and  into  Bo- 
hemia, and  after  the  battle  of  Prague  (Nov.  8, 
1620)  he  and  his  queen  were  compelled  to  fiee. 
A  refuge  was  offered  to  them  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  at  tiie  Hague,  where  most  of  her  chil- 
dren were  bom.  One  of  her  sons  was  the  prince 
Rupert,  so  well  known  in  the  history  of  the 
English  civil  wars.  Her  youngest  child,  Sophia, 
afterward  electress  of  Hanover,  and  anoestresa 
(^  the  present  English  royal  fsimily,  was  bom 
in  1680,  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  nephew, 
Charles  II.  Shortly  before  her  death  Elizabeth 
resided  for  about  6  months  in  the  house  of  Lord 
Craven,  whose  acquiuntance  she  made  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  (1682),  and  with  whom 
she  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy.  Her 
charms  are  celebrated  by  Sir  Henry  "Wotton,  in 
his  famous  lines  b<^ning :  "  Yon  meaner  beiaa- 
ties  of  the  night" 

TJlT.TTj  a  nT  W.  00.  of  Penn.,  traversed  by 
Clarion  river,  its  branches,  and  some  other 
small  streams ;  area,  abont  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  8,681.  The  surface  is  broken  by  many 
hills  and  rough  mountain  peaks,  the  principal  of 
which  is  Elk  mountain,  in  the  southern  part. 
The  county  is  occupied,  chiefly  by  thick  forests, 
and  lumber  is  the  most  important  article  of  ex- 
port. Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  soil  is  better  adapted  to  grazing 
than  to  the  culture  of  grain;  in  1860  it  pro- 
duced 10,776  bushels  of  Indian  com,  24,040 
of  oats,  26,656  tons  of  hay,  and  81,756  lbs.  of 
butter.    There  were  8  churches,  1  newq>aper 
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office,  and  416  pnpila  attending  pnblio  Bohools. 
The  connty  was  organized  in  1848,  and  named 
front  Elk  nonntain.    Capital,  Ridgeway. 

ELK,  a  name  properly  applied  to  the  aloine 
division  of  the  deer  of  the  snowy  regions,  to  the 
genos  alee  (H.  Smith).  In  this  ^nas  the  mnz- 
ue  is  very  broad,  and  covered  with  hair,  except 
a  small  bare  spot  in  front  of  the  nostnls ;  the 
upper  lip  is  4  inches  longer  than  the  lower,  and 
answers  for  prehensile  pnrposes;  the  neck  is 
tiiiok  and  short,  and  the  tnroat  somewhat  maned 
in  both  sexes;  the  hair  is  coarse,  thick,  and 
brittle;  the  hind  legs  have  the  tnft  of  hidr 
rather  above  the  middle  of  the  metatarsng; 
the  horns  in  the  males  are  broad  and  palmated : 
the  tail  is  short.  The  nose  cavity  in  the  skoll 
is  very  large,  reaching  posteriorly  to  a  line  over 
the  front  of  the  molars ;  the  long  intermaxilla- 
ries  do  not  reach  to  the  very  short  nasals.  The 
boms  have  no  basal  snag,  the  first  branch  being 
considerably  above  the  crown.  The  youigare 
not  spotted,  bnt  colored  like  the  adnlt  Elks 
live  in  the  woods  in  the  northern  parts  of  both 
continents,  bat  the  American  is  by  some  con* 
eidered  a  distinct  species  from  the  European. 
The  tme  American  elk,  or  moose  (as  it  is 
nniversally  called  here),  alee  Amerieaniu  (Jar- 
dine),  exceeds  all  other  existing  deer  in  size 
and  strength,  and  nnites  to  great  speed  remark- 
able powers  of  endarance ;  it  is  as  large  as  a 
horse,  standings  feet  high  at  the  shonlders,  and 
measnring  abont  7  feet  from  nose  to  tell;  the 
length  of  the  latter  is  abont  afoot;  the  weight 
of  the  horns  varies  fh>m  46  to  70  lbs.,  and  that 
of  the  animal  from  8  to  12  cwt.  The  moose  is 
an  awkward,  dnmsy,  and  disproportioned  crea- 
ture, though  from  its  size  it  posseraes  a  certain 
mijesty  when  seen  amid  the  wild  scenery  of  its 
favorite  haunts.  The  head  is  too  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body  for  any  pretension  to  the 
symmetry  usually  seen  in  the  deer  family ;  the 
long,  tumid,  and  movable  upper  lip  gives  to  the 
face  somewhat  of  an  equine  expression,  and  the 
heavy  ears,  more  than  a  foot  long,  are  decidedly 
asinine.  Audubon  says :  "  The  head  forcibly 
reminds  us  of  that  of  an  enormous  jackass."  The 
eyes  are  deep-seated  and  comparatively  small ; 
under  the  throat  there  is  in  both  sexes  a  tuft 
of  coarse  bristly  hair  attached  to  a  pendulous 
^and,  which  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  young. 
The  horns  are  fonnd  in  the  males  only,  and  re- 
quire 6  years  for  their  fnll  development ;  they 
begin  to  sprout  in  April,  and  complete  their 
growth  in  July ;  the  1st  year  they  are  about  an 
mch  long ;  the  2d  year,  4  or  6  inches,  with  per- 
haps a  rudimentary  point;  the  8d  year,  about  9 
indies,  each  dividing  into  a  round  fork ;  in  Uie 
4th  year  they  become  palmated,  with  a  brow 
>ntler  and  8  or  4  points ;  and  the  6th  year  they 
have  2  crown  antlers  and  4  or  6  points:  after 
ibis  one  or  two  points  are  added  annually,  up 
to  as  many  as  28,  with  an  expanse  sometimes 
of  nearly  6  feet  to  the  outside  of  the  tips,  with 
the  palm  a  foot  wide  within  the  points,  and  a 
circumference  above  the  bnrr  of  9  mches.  The 
horns  diminish  in  size  after  the  animal  has 


passed  &e  period  of  greatest  yrgar;  \aMtai 
vigorous  animals  they  are  shed  in  Deoember, 
but  young  animals  sometimes  carry  them  nntfl 
March.  The  1st  inner  branch  begins  about  9 
inches  from  the  base ;  the  palms  are  often  un- 
like on  the  right  and  left  sides,  andareehansel- 
led  irregularly  on  both  surfaces ;  thor  odor  a 
brownish  yellow,  with  the  ends  yellowish  vbitfc 
The  incisor  teeth,  6  in  the  loww  Jaw  only,  m 
gouge-like  and  very  white ;  the  eyes  are  Usd; 
the  nose,  forehead,  and  upper  lip  ydloviali 
fawn;  the  sides  of  the  head  yellowiah  bnnro; 
the  general  color  above  varies  from  blackielito 
ashy  gray;  below  lighter,  with  a  yelloTisli 
white  tinge.  In  winter  the  color  is  duker,  ud 
in  advanced  age  so  dark  as  to  merit  tJbe  mum 
given  to  it  by  H.  Smith,  "  the  American  IM 
elk ;"  the  grayish  are  said  to  be  the  largest, 
reaching  a  hd^t  of  7  or  8  feet  In  sDmiaet 
the  hair  ia  short  and  soft,  in  winter  longer  lad 
very  coarse,  with  a  fine  short  wool  next  tin 
skin.  Moose  are  not  uncommon  in  the  nortben 
parts  of  Maine,  and  in  Canada,  Nova  Soolii, 
and  Labrador,  especially  in  winter.  In  saniBa 
they  frequent  lakes  and  rivers  to  fiee  them- 
selves  from  insect  pests,  and  feed  upon  water 
plants  and  the  tender  branches  of  overbBsguK 
trees.  In  the  winter  they  retire  to  the  elevated 
ridges  abundantly  provided  with  maple  and 
other  hard-wood  trees,  on  the  twigs  and  baii: 
of  which  they  feed.  By  the  elongated  npper 
lip  the^  pull  down  the  brandies,  wbieb  tbe; 
hold  with  their  f<)re  legs  until  they  are  strijiped 
of  the  twigs ;  the  bark -they  peel  off  by  inolsd- 
ing  it  between  the  hard  pad  on  ^e  roof  of  tlie 
mouth  and  the  lower  incisors.  In  winter  tbej 
tread  down  the  snow,  forming  what  are  caDed 
"  yards,"  in  which  are  generaQy  found  a  nalii 
female,  and  2  fawns;  as  the  trees  are  stripped 
they  tread  down  fresh  snow,  and  they  are  food 
of  going  always  in  the  same  tracks.  They  pn- 
fer  the  twigs  of  the  maple,  willow,  bnttonwood, 
birdi,  and  aspen,  and  graces ;  in  captaviUtbM 
will  eat  the  food  of  domestic  cattle.  Tboo^ 
their  flesh  is  coarse,  it  is  esteemed  by  bimt«i; 
the  nose  or  mufSe  is  a  special  favorite,  beitS 
rich,  gelatinous,  and  juicy,  when  cooked  like 
calf's  head ;  the  steaks  are  juicy,  often  teiid»i 
but  seldom  fat ;  the  flesh  of  yearlings  is  «1«J9 
preferred ;  the  tongue  is  much  relished,  as  are 
the  fatty  appendages  to  the  large  intestinei,  by 
the  keen  appetites  of  the  hunters,  who  also  con- 
sider the  marrow  warm  from  the  shank  bones 
an  excellent  substitute  for  butter  on  their  bread. 
The  moose  trots,  runs,  and  jumps  with  great 
speed,  passing  through  seemingly  impenetrable 
tnickets  and  over  broken  ground  withont  V" 
parent  effort;  it  swims  well,  with  onlytw 
Lead  and  part  of  the  neck  above  water;  it  » 
never  seen  like  the  reindeer  on  the  |ce,  except 
from  absolute  necessity ;  when  walking  on  nn- 
trodden  snow  its  feet  generally  sink  into  it  to 
the  ground.  Its  sense  of  smell  is  very  Km 
and  enables  it  to  detect  an  enemy  at  a  gr^ 
distance;  the  breaking  of  the  smallest  twig^ia 
BufSoient  to  startle  it  from  its  hiding  place.  Tiw 
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paring MMOB  beffint  in  September;  daring  Oft- 
tober  the  males  oeoome  forioas,  flgbtiog  each 
otiia'  vbenoTer  they  meet ;  thej  ran  noisilj 
throogh  the  woods,  and  swim  lakes  and  rivers 
in  pannit  of  the  female ;  at  this  time  it  is  dan- 
genxu  for  the  banter  to  approacli,  as  they  do 
not  iteiitate  to  attack  him.    The  jonog  are  born 
in  Iby,  the  first  time  one,  and  S  annually  after- 
waid;  the  females  are  also  very  fierce  in  de* 
(mee  of  their  calves.      The  mdes  are  called 
Mis  md  the  females  oows.    The  proper  times 
for  bnntiBg  the  moose  are  in  March  and  Sep- 
tember ;  in  the  latter  month  the  animals  are  m 
tkrir  prime,  and  in  the  former  they  are  most 
««aljr  taken  on  aoooimt  of  the  sharp  orast  im- 
pedi^  their  |H<ogrees  through  the  snow.    In 
liiintiog  them  in  March,  a  tew  small  curs  are 
oHfiii  in  wwryiag  the  animal  and  delaying  him 
mtil  the  hunter  oomes  np ;  it  is  useless  to  pur- 
ine them  through  soft  snow,  which  offers  no 
iofMiami  unless  it  be  deep,  when  the  hunter 
cm  Mdy  overtake  Uxsm  on  snow-shoes.   ]£any 
ire  ihot  from  canoes  on  moonlight  nights  in 
Septembw;  the  hunter  imitates  the  call  of  the 
Bile,  which,  angry  at  the  supposed  intrusion  of 
t  riTil,  mdies  to  the  water's  edge  to  fight  him, 
ud  meets  instead  the  fcital  bnllet  of  his  con- 
eetled  &e.    Slip-nooses  attached  to  strong  sap- 
Engi,  bent  down  in  the  moose  pattis  to  the  wa- 
tR,  irin  occasionally  entrap  a  victim.   The  most 
esiting  ud  most  snocesafal  way  is  to  start  them 
frantheor  ynds,  and  pursue  them  over  the  snow. 
Vhen  wnmM  and  brooght  to  bay.  they  defend 
tbeogaelTee  fiercdy,  striking  with  tneir  fore  feet 
•sd  bona;  they  will  frequently  torn  npon  the 
himtv  when  not  wounded,  and  force  him  to  Sf 
for  bis  life.  ICoose  Lave  b«en  domesticated,  and 
Uogbt  ta  draw  carts  and  sledges,  bat  during  the 
nitttagteasonthey  become  perfectly  intractable; 
if  neeeaary,  they  might  perhaps  be  made  as 
•Btfiil  to  semi-oivilized  man  as  the  reindeer. 
^Vir  geographical  distribution  is  extensive; 
tiMj  have  been  foond  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mao- 
wde  md  Coppermine  rivers,  on  the  eastern 
*)<P*  of  the  RckM:/  mountains  at  the  sources  of 
^riTsr,  and  in  Oregon;  on  the  eastern  coast 
fwjws  found  from  Labrador  to  northern  New 
Eo^nd  and  New  York,  their  soathem  limit 
Mraiiig  to  be  48°  80'.    As  in  all  other  deer  of 
«>U  mmoantainous  regions,  there  is  consider- 
1^  ^Tosity  in  the  size  of  the  body  and  the 
honsef  the  moose,  according  to  the  abundance 
^  food  hi  the  places  inhabited  by  them. — The 
*'|'1>««n  dk  (_A.  malehi*,  Ogilby)  was   once 
nmd  between  the  68d  and  65th  degrees  of  lat- 
Isie,  io  Pnuda,   Poland,  Sweden,  Norway, 
lad  Baana,  but  is  rarely  seen  at  present  ez- 
^  >a  the  meet  northern  of  these  countries; 
a  AiUtie  Siberia  it  is  also  found.    The  ap- 
is the  same  as  that  of  the  moose; 
k»g  legs  and  overhanging  lips  the  old 
I  thoagfat  that  it  grazed  walking  back- 
•J*  Jtooi  the  great  height  of  the  shoulders 
J^J  *•  cmpper  its  gait  is  awkward  and 
«"*H  «nd  when  running  iast  the  hind  limbs 
"•^wide  apart;  its  joints  craok  at  every 


step,  witb  a  sound  wUoh  may  be  heard  at  a 
considerable  distance;  a  part  of  the  soand  is 
said  to  be  made  by  tiie  boo&  striking  against 
each  other.  Aooording  to  EEamilton  Smith,  the 
Teutonic  name  «l«nd  (miserable)  was  applied  to 
this  animal  from  its  supposed  frequent  attacks 
of  epilepsy,  while  its  Mis  are  really  attributable 
to  its  tripping  itself  up  by  treading  on  its  fore 
heels,  the  elevated  position  of  the  nose,  with 
the  horns  laid  horij»ntally  on  the  back,  {(re- 
venting  it  from  seeing  the  gronnd  distinctly  be- 
fore it  The  European  eU:  seems  to  attain  a 
size  equal  to  that  of  the  moose,  measuring  6  feet 
high  at  the  shoulder.  The  period  of  life  is  said 
to  be  about  20  years.  Pennant  states  that  elks 
were  once  used  to  draw  sledges  in  Sweden,  and 
that  they  could  travel  over  800  milee  a  day ;  their 
hide  mi^es  excellent  leather  for  belts  ana  cover- 
ings for  the  feet.  Though  most  authors  have  re- 
guded  the  American  and  European  elks  as  the 
same,  Agassis  has  deeoribed  the  former  as  dis- 
tinct, with  the  specific  name  lobatu$,  from  differ- 
ences in  the  shape  of  the  nose,  the  form  and 
branching  of  the  noms,  and  other  points.  Sir 
John  Richardson  (in  the  "Fossil  Mammals"  of  the 
"  Zoology  of  H.  M.  S.  Herald")  also  condders  the 
q>ecies  distinct,  calling  the  American  A.  muiwa; 
he  compares  the  skeletons  carefully,  and  men- 
tions, among  other  characters,  that  tiie  breadth 
of  the  &ce  at  the  most  protaberant  part  of  the 
maxillary  bones  is  less  in  the  American  than  in 
the  European  elk ;  if  they  be  regarded  as  the 
same,  the  proper  name  would  be  A.  Amencanui 
(Jardine).  llie  name  of  elk  is  applied  in  this 
country  to  the  wapiti  {eerwu  Ganadenn*,  Briss.), 
which  should  be  oallra  the  American  stag ;  this 
name  is  also  g^ven  by  the  British  sportsmen  in 
India  to  some  of  the  rusa  or  samboo  deer;  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  country  of 
the  animal  before  deciding  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  elk." — There  are  many  fossil  species 
called  elks,  as  the  fossil  or  Irish  elk  {0.  gigan- 
tMM,  Ouv,),  found  in  the  diluvial  strata  of  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  in  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland ; 
this  species  was  of  great  sizeu  with  on  enormous 
development  of  boms,  which,  resembling  thoss 
of  the  elk  in  their  broad  palmations,  differed  in 
the  enze  and  low  situation  of  the  basal  antlers; 
in  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  it  resembled  most 
the  stags.  Another  species,  found  in  the  peat 
bogs  and  upper  tertiary  of  France  and  (Germany, 
seems  to  have  been  a  gigantic  fallow  deer.  The 
fossil  elk  described  by  H.  de  Meyer,  from  the 
diluvium  of  Europe,  differed  from  the  living 
animal  in  the  form  of  its  forehead.  A  fossil  elk 
(O.  Amerieaniu),  allied  to  the  wapiti,  has  been 
found  in  the  United  States,  with  the  bones  of  the 
mastodon.  The  fossil  sivathtrium,  described  by 
Oautley  and  Falconer,  fW)m  the  Sewalik  hills  of 
the  lower  Himalaya  range,  seems  in  many  r^ 
speots  to  have  resembled  tne  moose;  the  form 
of  the  head  and  its  size  lead  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  elephont-Iike  in  the  cellular  prominences 
of  its  posterior  portion ;  the  &ce  was  short,  and 
tiia  nasal  bones  were  raised  into  an  arch  over 
tiie  external  nostrUs,  indicating  the  probabl* 
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•xiatenoe  of  a  trunk;  we  B«e  the  upper  lip  of 
the  mooee  eloDgated  also  into  a  kind  of  prenen- 
nle  proboscia ;  the  head  was  also  armed  with 
S  spreading  homa,  arising  above  and  between 
the  orbits;  the  molar  teeth  are  entirely  like 
those  of  mminants ;  the  anterior  extremities  (of 
vhioh  casts  exist  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Boston 
•odety  of  natural  history)  indicate  an  animal 
of  the  Mze  of  a  large  elephant.  This  animal  was 
nndoabtedly  a  rnminant,  with  the  pachyderm 
characters  of  a  heavy  form,  short  neck,  and 
probably  a  proboscis;  in  like  manner  the  mmi- 
nantr  moose  departs  from  the  deer  family,  and 
approaches  the  pachyderms  (especiaUy  the  egtii- 
oo)  in  its  movable  elongated  snout,  long  ears, 
and  general  shape  of  the  head  and  body. 

ELKHART,  a  K.  oa  of  Ind.,  bordering  on 
Hioh.,  and  watered  by  St  Joseph's  and  Elk- 
hart rivers,  which  unite  within  its  borders;  area, 
467  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1S60, 12,690.  The  surface 
is  moderately  uneven  and  diversified  by  prturies, 
ode  openings,  and  several  small  lakes.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  and  the  prodnotions  in  1860  were 
870,978  bushels  of  Indian  com,  174,716  of 
wheat,  104^940  of  oats,  and  8,S87  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  10  churches,  1  newspaper  office,  and 
1,800  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
oounty  has  communication  with  Toledo,  Chica- 
go, and  other  places,  by  the  Michigan  southern 
and  northern  Indiana  railroad,  which  passes 
through  Goshen,  the  capital — Elxbabt,  a  post 
village  and  township  of  the  above  county,  at  the 
oonflaence  of  the  St.  Joseph's  and  Elkhart  riv- 
ers, 156  m.  N.  from  Indianapolis;  pop.  of  the 
township  in  1860, 1,086.  It  is  the  principal  en- 
trepot for  the  exports  of  the  county,  being  situ- 
ated on  the  line  of  the  Michigan  southern  and 
Borthem  Indiana  railroad,  and  having  oommuni- 
oation  by  means  of  the  river  with  Lake  Michigan. 

ELKHORir,  the  oounty  seat  of  Walworth 
CO.,  Wis.,  12  m.  N.  from  the  Elinois  state  line, 
4  m.  W.  from  Lake  Michigan^  at  thej  unction 
of  the  Bacine  and  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin 
central  railroads,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Elk- 
horn  prairie ;  pop.  in  1858,  above  1,500.  In  the 
same  year  it  had  a  large  and  well  finished  court 
house,  gaol,  fire-proof  county  offices,  4  churches, 
large  railroad  buildings,  and  numerous  stores 
and  pnblio  houses. 

ELL,  a  measure  of  length  in  various  countries, 
used  chiefly  for  cloths,  linens,  silks,  and  similar 
fabrics.  The  ell  English  is  46  indies,  or  6 
quarters;  the  ell  Flemish  27  inches,  or  8  quar- 
ters ;  the  Scotch  ell  87.06  inches. 

ELLEimOROUGH,  Edwabd  Law,  baron, 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  in  Eng- 
land, bom  at  Great  Salkeld,  Cumberland,  Nov. 
16, 1760,  died  in  London,  Dea  18, 1818.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Gharterhoase  school  in  London, 
and  at  St.  Peter's  college,  Cambridge,  and  upon 
being  called  to  the  bar  soon  became  eminent  in  his 
profession.  His  abilities  as  a  lawyer  and  speaker 
were  first  displayed  to  advantage  in  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings  in  1788-'96,  in  which  as 
leading  counsel  for  the  defendant  he  coped  snc- 
eessftaUy  with  the  eminent  lawyers  and  states- 


man oppoeed  to  him.   In  1801  he  was  appob^ 
ed  attorney-general,  and  in  1803  he  suoNeded 
Lord  Eenyon  as  chief  justice  of  the  king^ 
bench,  on  which  occasion  he  was  elevated  to 
the  peierage  as  Baron  Ellenboroogh.  He  retind 
from  the  bench  a  few  weeks  previous  to  kii 
death. — Edwabd  Law,  1st  earl  of^  an  £a^ 
statesman,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  Se^  8, 
1790.    He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  & 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1809.    Shortly  afterward  be  eoterai 
parliament  as  a  member  for  the  now  disfrsi- 
chised  borough  of  St  Michael's.     Being  «  firn 
advocate  of  tory  principles  and  a  fluent  speaka; 
upon  the  accession  of  the  duke  of  Welliogtoi 
to  office,  in  1828,  he  was  appointed  lord  iniTj 
seal.    During  the  administration  of  Sir  Boliert 
Peel,  in  1884-'6,  he  became  president  of  the 
boaid  of  control  and  first  oommiasioner  of  In- 
dian affisurs,  an  office  to  which  he  was  rei^ 
pointed  in  Sept  1841,  upon  the  oonserrttin 
triumph  of  that  year.    A  few  weeks  aftenrtrd 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Auckland  ai 
governor-general  of  India.    He  arrived  in  Cal- 
cutta in  Feb.  1842,  and  in  April,  1844,  be  vai 
recalled  by  the  board  of  East  India  dinctoo, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  cabinet    Dnriii{ 
his  administration  Scinde  was  annexed  to  liM 
British  dominions,  and  Gwalior  reduced  to  sst)- 
jection ;  but  he  was  charged  with  ezoeran 
tenderness  for  the  native  troops,  to  the  ntditi 
of  the  employees  in  the  civil  service;  withi»' 
suing  proclamations  which  seemed  to  sanetiMi 
idola^;  and  with  other  questionable  acta  in 
his  official  capacity.    Upon  his  return  to  £i>^ 
land,  however,  he  was  created  an  earl,  snd  to 
1846  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty, which  office  he  held  for  a  few  noDtta 
only.    He  remained  out  of  office  until  the  ix- 
mation  of  the  Derby  cabinet  in  Feb.  1858,  whet 
he  again  became  president  of  the  board  w 
oontroL     In  the  succeeding  May  a  iesfibi 
from  Lord  Ellenborough  to  Lord  Caoniag,  gof- 
eraor-general  of  India,  strongly  condemnatwT 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  latter  confiscating 
the  property  of  the  natives  of  Dude,  wm  mwe 
public,  and  excited  such  animadversion,  that  oo 
the  11th  of  the  month,  after  vindicating  b» 
course  in  a  speech  in  the  house  of  Ic^jJ* 
announced  thiat  rather  than  expose  hia  o» 
leagues  to  the  censure  of  parliament  he  had 
resigned  his  office.    The  earl  of  Derby  said  tliat 
the  resignation  had  been  accepted  with  nff^ 
but  admitted  that  he  considered  the  pnblicaUon 
of  the  despatch  premature  and  injudicious. 

ELLERY,  yfaxuM,  one  of  the  signers  of  t» 
American  declaration  of  independence,  born  B 
Newport,  R.  I.,  Dec  22,  1727,  died  there,  I^|* 
15, 1820.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  c^ 
lege  in  -1747,  and  for  a  number  of  years  «*" 
his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  17M,  ** 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Ne"T*r^ 
He  was  also  for  some  time  naval  <^oer  of  tpe 
colony  of  Rhode  Island.  In  1770,  having  wf 
2  years  previous  served  as  clerk  of  ""'^^ 
ootirta,  he  commenoed  the  practice  of  tbe'* 
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in  Unrport,  in  which  he  aoqnired  eminence. 
Tbe  en  of  the  revolntion  fonnd  him  an  ardent 
sTTBpethizer  with  the  colonies  in  their  strngste 
with  the  mother  ooontrir,  and  in  May,  1776,  ne 
entered  active  political  fife  by  taking  his  aeat  in 
til*  meoiorable  congress  of  that  year  as  one  of 
the  delegates  from  Rhode  Island.     With  his 
eoQeagne,  Stephen  Hopkins,  he  set  his  name  to 
tiie  dedaration  of  independence,  the  incidents 
eoanected  with  which  event  he  was  accustomed 
in  lua  ltft«  years  to  relate  with  great  vivacity. 
H«  reoaioed  in  congress  nntU  1786,  with  the 
exoepftn  of  the  years  1780  and  1782,  and  on 
all  oocMioDs  proved  himself  an  active  and  nse- 
fiil  member,  and,  notwithstanding  a  natural 
diffidenee  which  it  required  strong  efforts  to 
ovaroome,  a  ready  debater.  As  a  member  of  the 
mMnae  committee,  and  subsequently  of  the 
board  of  admiralty,  he  exercised  considerable 
inilnfflwift  daring  his  whole  term  of  service,  and 
the  plan  of  fire  ships  to  be  fitted  ont  at  Newport 
kas  been  attribnted  to  him.    In  April,  1786,  he 
was  elected  by  congress  commissioner  of  the 
eootiQeatal  loan  office  for  the  state  of  Rhode  Isl- 
■nd,  and  in  1790  was  appointed  by  Prerident 
Washington  collector  of   Newport,  an  otBoa 
wUdi  o6  held  until  his  death,  notwithstanding 
his  frequMit  and  frank  avowals  of  politiou 
pcind^loB  directly  opposed  to  those  of  several 
•dmimstrationa.    He  retfdned  fhll  possession  of 
lus  mental  &cu]tieB  until  the  close  of  his  long 
life,  and  was  highly  esteemed  in  bi»  native  place, 
not  ksi  for  bis  social  qualities  and  inteHectual 
abilities  than  as  a  relic  of  the  revolutionary  era. 
An  intereedi^  biography  of  him  by  his  grand- 
son, IVo&esor  Edward  T.  Channing,  is  published 
io^arfa's  "American  Biography,"  vol.  vi. 

ELLESICERE,  Fbanoib  EaasTON,  earl  of,  an 

En^ish  nobleman,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  1, 

1800,  died  there,  Feb.  18,  1867.      He  was  the 

3d  son  of  the  1st  dnke  of  Sutherland,  and 

lutil  the  death  of  his  father  was  knpwn  as 

Lord  Frands  Leveson-Qower.    He  was  educat- 

«i  at  Eton,  and  at  Ohristohnroh,  Oxford,  where 

bswisgradoated  in  1821.    In  the  succeeding 

year  be  entered  parliament  as  a  liberal  con- 

Nmtive  and  a  snpporter  of  Canning,  and 

became  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  earnest 

adTocitee  at  fno  trade.    He  also  supported  the 

pro^eet  for  establiahing  the  university  of  Lon- 

doQ,  ud  on  one  ocoanon  carried  a  motion 

timiagh  the  house  of  commons  fcJr  the  endow- 

BKnt  of  tlie  Roman  Oatholic  clergy  of  Ireland. 

Between  1827  and  1880  he  held  various  political 

offieee;  but  in  the  latter  year  he  retired  from 

fu^toient    In  1883,  upon  the  decease  of  hid 

^>W,  he  came  into  possession  of  the  immense 

***tMof  the  late  dnke  of  Bridgewater,  and  of 

^^etnre  gallery,  valued  at  £150,000,  which 

^bea  bequeathed  to  the  duke  of  Sntber- 

"•^_*ilh  reversion  to  his  8d  son ;  on  which 

*^^<Ha  be  assumed  the  name  °of  Egerton  in 

y*  !*•«  of  his  patronymic  of  Leveeon-Gower. 

''>  1%  W  was  elected  member  of  parliament 

w  Sootlk  Lincaahire,  and  continued  to  repre- 

•      NU  tkitcogatitaeaoy  ontil  1846,  when  he  waa 


rused  to  the  peerage  as  earl  of  Ellesmere,  after 
which  he  retired  fVom  active  political  life. 
While  a  student  at  the  university  he  i>rinted  a 
Tolnme  of  poems  for  private  cironlation ;  but 
his  first  public  appearance'  as  an  antiior  waa 
in  1824,  when  he  published  a  translation  of 
"  Faust,"  with  versions  of  popular  lyrics  from 
the  works  of  Ooethe,  Schiller,  and  other  Ger- 
man poets.  He  subsequentiy  produced  "Medi- 
terranean Sketches"  (London,  1848),  contiuning 
the  "Hlgrimage,"  a  poem  which  records  the 
author's  tour  in  Palestine ;  "The  two  Sieges  of 
Vienna  by  the  Turks"  (1847) ;  "  Guide  to  North- 
em  ArchaolOgy"  (1848);  and  a  number  of 
poems  and  plays  printed  for  private  circulation. 
The  "  Pilgrimage,"  after  having  been  withheld 
from  general  circnlation  for  many  years,  was 
republished  in  1866  with  a  number  of  additional 
p<^m8.  In  1868  Lord  Ellesmere  visited  the 
United  States  as  British  commissioner  to  the 
American  exhibition  of  industry  in  New  York, 
retumi^to  England  the  same  year. 

ELLETr,  Wdujaic  Hbkbt,  an  American  chem- 
ist, bom  in  New  York  abont  1804,  died  in  that 
city,  Jan.  26,  1869.  He  was  gradnated  at 
Oolnmbia  coUege  in  1824.  While  pursuing 
his  medical  studies  he  gained  a  gold  medal  &>t 
a  dissertation  on  the  compound  of  cyanogen.  ° 
In  1882  he  was  elected  proressor  of  experimental 
chemistry  in  Oolnmbia  college,  a  position  which 
he  resigned  in  1886  to  become  professdr  of 
chemistiy,  mineralogy,  and  geology  in  the  South 
Carolina  college.  In  1848  he  returned  to  New 
York,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  The 
I^islatnre  of  South  Oarolina  presented  him 
with  a  service  of  silver  plate  for  the  discovery 
of  a  new  and  cheap  method  of  preparing  gun 
cotton.  Dnring  the  last  6  years  of  his  life  he 
was  consulting  chemist  of  the  Manhattan  gas 
company  of  New  York. — ^Euzabkth  Fiuia 
LnMjas,  wife  of  the  preceding,  an  American 
authoress,  born  at  Sodns  Point,  on  Lake  On- 
tario, N.  Y.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam N.  Luromis,  a  physician  of  some  eminenoe, 
and  at  an  early  age  was  married  to  I'rofessor 
Ellet,  whom  she  accompanied  to  South  Carolina, 
and  with  whom  she  returned  to  New  York  in 
1848.  In  1886  she  produced  a  volume  of 
poems,  beside  which  she  published  while  in 
South  Carolina  "  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Joanna 
of  Sicily"  (12mo.,  1840),' »  Characters  of  Schil- 
ler" (1841),  and  "  Country  Rambles,"  and  con- 
tribnted  articles  to  several  quarterly  reviews  on 
French  and  Italian  poetry  and  literature.  In 
1848  she  published,  in  8  vols.  12mo.,  the  "  Wo- 
men of  the  American  Revolution^"  one  of  her 
most  popnlar  works,  and  the  materials  for  which 
were  derived  from  original  sources.  Snbse- 
qnently  appeared  her  "  Evenings  at  Woodlawn," 
**FamilyPictiires  from  the  Bible"  (1849),  "Do- 
mestic History  of  the  American  Revolution " 
(1860),  "Watching  Spirits"  (1881 X  "Pioneer 
Women  of  tiie  West "  (1862),  "  Novellettes  of 
the  Mnsicians"  (1852),  and  "  Summer  Rambles 
in  the  West"  (1868).  She  also  edited  "The 
Practical  Housekeeper."     She  is  now  engaged 
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opbn  a  dictionary  of  female  painters  and  lonlp- 
tors,  in  whidi  slcetdiea  are  given  of  the  women 
artiats  of  all  ages  and  oonntries. 

ELLICOTT,  Abdbsv,  an  American  astrcmo* 
mer  and  civil  engineer,  bom  in  Backs  oo.,  Penn^ 
Jan.  24,  1764,  died  at  West  ]^oint,  N.  T.,  Aog. 
28,  1820.  His  father,  haying  united  vith  a 
brother  in  the  parchase  of  a  large  tiaot  of  wild 
land  on  the  Patapsoo  rirer  in  1770,  left  Backs 
00.  in  1774,  and  became  a  foander  of  what  is 
now  the  town  of  Ellicott's  Mills  in  Maryland, 
where  the  joonger  days  of  Mr.  Ellioott  were 
devoted  to  tlie  study  of  the  sciences  and  practical 
mechanics.  Thongh  belonging  to  the  society  of 
lYiends,  Mr.  Ellicott  commanded  a  battalion  of 
Itaryland  militia  in  the  revolution.  His  scien- 
tific attainments  early  attracted  pnblic  atten- 
tion, and  from  the  revelation  to  the  day  of  his 
death  he  was  employed  in  the  falfilment  of 
trusts  conferred  by  die  general  or  state  gov- 
ernments. He  enjoyed  the  fnendship  and  con- 
fidence of  Washington  and  his  successors  daring 
life,  and  maintained  the  most  intimate  relations 
witn  Franklin  and  Rittenhouse,  of  whom  his 
pi^>er8  contain  many  interesting  memorials.  At 
various  times  he  was  M>pointed  commissioner 
fbrmarking  parts  of  the  boundaries  of  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  About  1786  he 
lemoved  to  Baltimore,  and  represented  that  city 
in  the  state  legislatnre.  In  1789  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Washington  to  survey  the 
land  lying  between  Pennslvania  and  Lake  Erie, 
and  daring  that  year  he  made  the  first  accu- 
rate measarement  of  the  Niagara  river  from 
lake  to  lake,  with  the  height  of  the  foils  and  the 
fall  of  the  rapids.  In  1790  he  was  employed  by 
the  government  to  sarvey  and  lay  out  the  fed- 
eral metropolis.  In  1792  he  was  made  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  United  States,  and  in  179S 
lie  superintended  the  condtruction  of  Fort  Erie 
at  Prea^ue  Isle  (now  Erie,  Penn.),  and  was  em- 
ployed m  lading  out  the  towns  of  Erie,  Warren, 
and  Franklin.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Washington  commissioner  on  behaUf 
of  the  tTnited  States  under  the  treaty  of  San 
Lorenzo  el  Real,  to  determine  the  sonthem 
boundary  separating  the  United  States  territory 
from  the  Spanish  possessions.  The  residts  of 
this  service,  embracing  a  period  of  nearly  5 
years,  appear  in  his  "Journal,"  published  in 
4to.,  with  6  maps  (Philadelphia,  1808).  Upon 
the  completion  of  this  service  he  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  McEean  of  Pennsylvania  secretary  of 
the  state  land  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  per- 
formed to  the  year  1808,  and  in  1812  he  received 
the  post  of  professor  of  mathematics  at  West 
Point  In  1817,  by  order  of  the  government, 
he  proceeded  to  Montreal  to  make  astronomi- 
cal ol>8ervations  for  carrying  into  effect  some  of 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  He  continued 
to  fill  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  civil 
engineering  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Elli- 
oott  was  an  active  member  and  useful  officer  of 
the  American  philosophical  society,  and  main- 
fadned  correspondence  with  the  learned  societies 
of  Europe ;  but  with  the  exception  of  his  "  Joor- 


nal,"  oontrtbntions  to  philoaopluoal  som&i 
and  a  few  other  writings,  his  works  are  yet  ii 
mannsoript. — Joeipa,  brother  of  the  preeel 
ing,  borh  in  Pennsylvania,  died  in  Batavia,! 
T.,  in  1826.  In  1790  he  assisted  bis  broda 
Andrew  in  laying  oat  the  oity  oi  Waatungti^ 
and  in  1791  was  appointed  to  ran  &»  bommq 
line  between  Georgia  and  the  Greek  Indiai 
and  for  a  long  period,  embra^g  the  most  m 
tive  portion  of  his  life,  he  was  engaged  in  til 
service  of  the  Holland  land  company.  He  «4 
a  good  mathematician,  a  scientifio  surveyor,  ■! 
an  able  financier,  led  a  life  of  great  usefidBM 
and  enterprise,  and  was  identified  with  the  ptt 
pnblio  improvements  of  the  state  of  New  laik 

ELLIOOTTS  MILLS,  a  post  Tillage  and  Um 
ship  of  Howard  and  Baltim<M«  oca.,  Md.,  oo  tki 
Patapsoo  river,  10  m.  from  the  city  of  Biii^ 
more ;  pop.  in  1860,  1,069.  It  was  first  setdil 
in  1774  by  the  brothers  Andrew  and  Jcdm  IB- 
cott  whose  large  flouring  mills  here  at  one  tia 
hela  precedence  in  extent  and  perfection  ow 
all  similar  manu&otories  in  the  country.  I«r 
many  years  the  whole  of  Ellicott's  Mill^  and  » 
tended  tracts  of  country  on  the  river,  above  lak 
below,  were  kept  with  studied  excloslTeiiMi 
within  the  family.  In  1869  not  one  of  the oaM 
is  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  settlemeit. 
The  water  power  is  excellent,  and  nnmenw 
cotton  and  other  factories  are  propelled  by  it 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  thrwrii 
the  village.  It  is  the  seat  of  St.  Chariee'i  (S. 
0.)  coll^. 

ELLIOTSON,  JoHir,  an  English  phyaattm 
physiologist,  bom  in  London  in  the  l*''^!^ 
of  the  last  century.    He  received  his  i>x°'^ 
education  at  the  university  of  Edinbor^  m 
at  Ounbridge,  and  Bnl>sequenily  atten&d  ^ 
medical  and  surgical  practice  of  St.  Thomtn 
and  Gay's  hospitals  in  London,  of  the  Utter  a 
which  institations  he  was  in  1822  elected  pii/- 
sician.    Subsequently  he  became  lecturer  on  a* 
practice  of  medicine  in  St.  Thomas's  hoq)itai, 
and  in  18S1  was  appointed  professor  of  tbepi^ 
ciples  and  practice  of  medicine  and  of  dinicB 
medicine  in  University  college,  London,  •"  Mi- 
nection  with  which  8  years  later  he  sBCOBedeaffl 
establishinga  hospital,  when  he  resigned bia pi»- 
fessor^ip  at  St.  Thomas's.    As  alectarerbecil- 
toined  great  popularity,  not  less  from  bis  ^<^ 
manner  than  from  his  thorough  mastery  of  sa 
subject.  His  use  of  prussio  add  in  certsio  c^ 
pilots,  and  of  other  new  remedies,  however,  m" 
with  much  opposition ;  and  in  attempting toi*: 
form  the  old  routine  of  the  ho^itals,  he  inennw 
the  hostility  of  many  of  the  profesMon.  He  «« 
the  founder  and  subsequently  the  preadent  a 
the  phrenological  society,  and  the  president « 
the  royal  medical  and  <mimrgical  society,  i* 
1887  the  attention  of  Dr.  Elliotson  w»  «»"« 
to  the  phenomena  of  animal  magDetisai,  *w^ 
the  reputed  removal  or  alleviation  of  diffi«» 
diseases  through  its  agency.    Having  simi^ 
himself  that  much  of  what  he  had  «*^  /r 
heard  upon  the  subject  was  founded  "".r'^jl 
commenced  a  series  of  experiments  wliia>  v*" 
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tMded  hj  eminent  adentifio  men  from  all  port* 
ttiiflkiiigdoni,  iooloding  a  nomber  of  the  med- 
al fMoltjr,  and  the  striking  remits  obtained 
aarbieli  OMiTinoed  him  that  animal  magnet- 
■  or  meamcaism  afforded  a  certain  remedy  for 
mal  diieaws  previoaslj  believed  to  be  inoara- 

Ed  vfs  also  the  moat  powerful  agent  for  al- 
thepainattendtngsargioal operations.  His 
gained  many  converts  to  meemeriam  from 
aedoeated  classes,  whose  zeal  in  his  behalf  was 
plkA  by  the  videnoe  of  the  oj^Msition  which 
iilcd  Uin.  The  nnwilUngoess  of  his  medical 
Jaagaaiand  of  the  oonnoil  of  the  nniversity 
^dioT  tbenteamerio  cure  to  be  applied  to  the 
aipial  patients  indooed  him,  in  December, 
BH,  to  aerer  his  oonneotion  with  Universitjr 
aBai*^  an  erant  which  made  a  oonaiderable  atir 
t  tiM  aoiaatific  world,  and  since  that  time  he 
•Wen  an  inde&tigable  advocate  of  the  enra- 
inageaoy  of  animal  magnetiam.  In  1840  he 
ki  uutraraental  in  establisbing  a  mesmerio 
i^tal,  in  which  many  remarkable  cures  have 
aaa  effected.  A  mesmerio  jonroal,  called  the 
IZmt,"  Tas  abo  establialied  by  him.  Dr.  Mi- 
In'i  ptiiidpal  contribntioDS  to  medical  edence 
H:  "Leetorea  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart"  (Lon- 
te,  1830),  vhich  were  delivered  before  the 
nit  eoDcge  of  pbysicians  in  1829 ;  a  translation 
(BlBBc&badi'a  "Physiology"  (1817-'66),  the 
■otei  tovluoh  are  more  voluminous  than  the 
tnt;  tk*  "Prindplea^and  Practice  of  Medicine" 
(Undoa,ieM),  a  valoable  work,  which  haa  been 
tfaoslaled  into  varions  European '  languages ; 
"Sorgieal  Operations  in  the  Mesmeric  State 
witioot Ptoi"  (London,  1848),  Ac. 

£UiOIT,  GniSLXa,    D.D.,    an   American 

Kctbodjit  diTine,  bom  in  Killybega,  Donegal, 

Iralaad,  Ma;  16,  1792.     In  his  youth  he  be- 

<me  «  member  of  the  Wedeyan  Methodist 

■°^i  aoon  after  began  a   course  of  study 

Tn^tnitery  for  the  ministry,  and  in  his  34th 

J^  tpplied  to  tiie  Dublin  univerrity  for  ad- 

BiaioB,  bit  was  refused  becaose  he  could  not 

^°<«Btioady  rabmit  to  the  established  test. 

Hifiag  obtaiiMd,  however,  with  the  aid  of 

•""■ttlaoholars,  what  was  equivalent  to  a  uni- 

*<ni>j  coona,  be  emigrated  to  America,  and 

IJ^owW  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  received  into 

Y»  UwdBag  ooonection  of  the  Ohio  conference 

>»  ««.  For  the  first  4  years  he  travelled  over 

^rt«09n  nreuits,  and  cheerfully  anbmitted  to 

I"  u«  fivnikm  of  pioneer  life.    In  1822  he 

*»  ^poiited  Boperinteadent  of  the  mission 

"»««Ji«_Wy»ndot  Indians  at  Upper  Sandusky, 

tia  (ST?^'  for  6  years  presiding  elder  of 


•  ^Woteriet,  and  was  then  elected  profes- 
"["Mgiagea in  Madison  college,  Uniontown, 
"*>  wlwre  he  remained  4  years.  In  1881  he 
w^S"**  in  Pittsburg,  and  waa  subsequent- 
^J^*^  elder  of  that  district.  While  serv- 
iTJ^frMpacity  he  was  chosen  editor  of  the 


-^^sOooferwice  Journal,"  and  was  after- 
!r'-2^Nd  to  the  e^torship  erf  the  "  West- 
^J*?^  Advocate,"  at  Oinoinnata,  where 
rTj|»4«na  1848.  He  again  entered  the 
^"""oAof  the  clergy,  but  in  the  general 


eonfbrenee  of  1852  he  was  reflected  editor  of 
the  "  Western  Advocate,"  which  office  he  filled 
for  another  term  of  4yeara,  making  in  all  aboat 
16  years  of  editorial  service.  He  has  also  writ- 
ten a  "Treatise  on  Baptism"  (1834);  "Life  of 
Bishop  Roberts ;"  "  Delineation  of  Roman  Oatiir 
olidsm"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1861);  and 
"  History  of  the  Great  Secession  from  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church"  (Svo.,  Cincinnati,  1866). 
Dr.  Elliott  is  now  preddent  of  the  Iowa  Wea- 
leyan  university,  and  is  preparing  a  work  on 
"Political  Romanism." 

ELLIOTT,  Chjlrles  Wtixts,  an  American 
author,  bom  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  May  27, 1817. 
He  is  the  6th  generation  in  lineal  descent  from 
Eliot  the  "  Indian  Apostle."  After  some  years 
spent  in  mercantile  life  in  the  city  of  Kew  York, 
ha  in  1888-'9  studied  hortionlture  and  land- 
scape gardening  with  A.  J.  Downing  at  New- 
borg^  and  from  1840  to  1848  practised  those 
pursuits  at  Cincinnati.  Since  1850  ho  has  resided 
in  New  Ywk.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
first  trustees  of  the  "  Children's  Aid  Society" 
in  1868.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  laying  out  the  central 
park  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  Elliott  haa 
published  the  following  works:  "Mysteries,  or 
GlimMes  of  Uie  Supernatural"  (1  voL  12mo., 
New  York,  1862),  an  attempt  to  refute  spiritu- 
alism; "St.  Domingo,  its  Revolution  and  its 
Hero,  Toussaint  Louverture"  (1  vol.  12mo.,  New 
York,  1866) ;  "  The  New  England  History,  from 
the  Discovery  of  the  Continent  by  the  North- 
men, A.  D.  986,  to  1776"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New 
York,  1867). 

EIJJOTT,  Ohablbs  Lokho,  an  American 
painter,  bom  in  Soipio,  N.  Y.,  in  1812.  His  fa- 
ther, an  architect  by  profession,  removed  to  Syra- 
cuse in  the  childhooa  of  his  son,  and  placed  him 
inthestoreof  a  country  merchant.  Theoconpa- 
tion  was  altogether  distasteful  to  young  Elliott, 
who  devoted  all  his  letenre  time  to  his  fevorite 
pursuits  of  drawing  and  painting,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  one  day  beoomiug  a  painter.  Hia 
father,  seeing  that  he  was  unfitted  for  a  mercan- 
tile life,  allowed  him  to  study  drawing  and  ar- 
chitecture, though  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
making  a  practical  architect  of  him.  Elliott, 
soon  tiring  of  this  occupation,  went  to  New 
York  and  became  a  pupil  of  Trumbull,  and  sab* 
se<]uenUy  of  Quidor,  a  painter  of  fancy  pieces^ 
with  whom  he  remained  long  enough  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  his  art. 
His  chief  employment  for  some  time  was  copy- 
ing prints  in  oils,  and  he  afterward  attempted 
portraits,  though  with  no  great  success.  Some 
of  his  youthful  productions,  however,  evinced 
talent,  and  some  oil  paintings  by  him  represent- 
ing scenes  from  Irving's  and  Paulding's  works 
attracted  considerable  attention.  After  about  a 
year's  residence  in  New  York  he  returned  to  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  where  he  practised 
his  profession,  more  particularly  portrait  paint- 
ing, for  about  10  years.  Returning  to  New  York 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  established  him- 
self there  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  haa  sinoa 
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been  a  resident  of  that  city  or  ito  ionnediate 
neighborhood.  IQs  worfa  (Sonsist  almost  ex- 
dnavely  of  portraits,  many  of  which  are  of 
«ninent  American  citizens,  and  are  remarkable 
tor  Qie  fidelity  of  the  likeness  and  their  vigor- 
ons  coloring.  Since  1846  Mr.  Elliott  has  been 
a  member  of  the  national  academy  of  design. 

ELLIOTT,  Ebbnkzkb,  an  English  poet,  bom 
at  MasboroDgh,  near  Kotherham,  Yorkshire, 
March  17,  1781,  died  near  Bamsley,  Deo.  1, 
1849.  His  father,  -who  was  employed  in  a 
fonndery  near  Masborongh,  was  a  dissenter  of 
what  was  called  the  Berean  sect,  an  occasional 
preacher,  and  a  forcible  political  speaker  of  the 
nltra  radical  type.  Yonng  Elliott  received  the 
education  nsnally  afforded  to  boys  of  his  condi- 
tion, but  at  school  was  noted  for  little  else  than 
dnlness  and  laziness.  He  was  unable  to  master 
the  rudiments  of  grammar  or  arithmetio,  and 
<rften  gratified  an  instinotiTe  love  for  nature  and 
Bolitade  by  stolen  ramble  in  the  meadows  aad 
woodlands.  His  father,  hearing  of  these  vaga- 
bond habits,  set  him  to  work  in  the  fonndery. 
He  was  beginning  to  fall  into  dissipated  habits 
when  the  perusal  of  a  treatise  on  botany,  which 
accident  pnt  into  his  hands,  revived  his  love  of 
nature,  and  he  became  an  industrious  collector 
of  botanical  specimens.  He  also  procured  ac- 
cess to  a  small  library  of  the  o]d  divines  and 
poets,  and  in  his  17th  year  produced  his  first 
published -poem,  "  The  Vernal  Walk,"  a  crude 
imitation  of  Thomson.  It  was  fuUowed  by 
"Night,"  "  Wharndiffe,"  and  others.  The 
author's  powers  increased  with  each  new  work, 
and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  no- 
tice of  Southey,  to  whose  kind  offices  he  was 
aocnstomed  to  refer  with  affection  and  gratitudo. 
He  had  meanwhile  worked  steadily  at  the  foun« 
dery,  which  his  father  had  purchased  on  credit, 
and  having  married  set  up  m  the  iron  bnnness 
on  his  own  account  At  80  years  of  age  he  be- 
oame  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  laboring  classes. 
The  com  laws  in  particular  struck  him  as  un- 

inst,  and  upon  his  subsequent  failure  in  business 
0  lUitribnted  his  misfortunes  to  their  influence. 
In  1881  he  made  another  venture  as  an  iron 
merchant  in  8hefl^ld,  with  a  borrowed  capital 
of  £100,  and  was  soon  embarked  in  a  In- 
orative  business.  He  now  commenced  his  well- 
known  "  Com  Law  Rhymes,"  which  were 
written  with  the  sole  purpose  of  procuring  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws.  At  first  publish- 
ed in  a  local  paper  and  afterward  collected  in  a 
•ingle  volume,  these  poems  brought  Elliott  into 
notice.  The  "  Banter,"  which  succeeded,  was  a 
long  poem  in  a  similar  vein.  In  1839  appeared 
his  "  Village  Patriarch,"  exceeding  in  length  any 
of  his  previons  productions,  and  uie  best  of  h^ 
larger  pieces.  In  1888  he  commenced  aoomplete 
edition  of  his  works,  which  appeared  daring  the 
next  3  years,  and  for  the  first  time  made  gener- 
ally known  many  of  the  author's  poems  not  of 
an  exclusively  political  character.  Several  other 
editions  appeared  in  the  coarse  of  his  life,  and 
to  the  last  he  continued  to  write  verses,  chiefiy 
for  the  periodical  press,  and  not  unfrequently 


•poke  in  public  in  sapport  of  his  peonBar  rim 
The  commercial  panic  of  1887  entailed  saiM 
pecnniary  losses  upon  him,  bat  by  careful  ina 
agement  he  was  enaUed  in  1841  to  letin  fti 
business  with  a  competency  and  settle  at  a 
near  Bamsley,  where  he  passed  the  last 
of  his  life  in  pleasant  sednsion.  Since  his 
S  volumes  of  his  literary  remains  have 
under  the  titie  of  "  More  ProBe  and  Ymw 
the  Oom  Law  Rhymer." 

ELLIOTT,  Jasea  Dunoab,  a,  oommodoni 
the  U.  8.  navy,  born  in  Maryland  in  178S,  £ 
in  Philadelphia,  Dea  18,  1846.  He  eoteN 
the  service  as  a  midshipman  in  April,  IM 
and  was  promoted  to  a  lieutanaaoy  iu  ifi 
1810.  In  1812  be  was  attached  to  the  cai 
mand  of  Oommodore  Isaac  Ohaonoey  at  Sd 
ett's  Harbor,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  the  nif 
lakes  to  purchase  vessels,  and  make  othff  p^ 
arations  for  the  creation  of  a  naval  force  in  Ht 
waters.  While  at  Black  Rock,  engaged  in  d 
service,  2  British  brigs,  tlie  Detroit  and  CMi 
nia,  anchored,  Oct.  7, 1813,  near  the  oppol 
shore  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Erie.  Elliottoi 
oeivedtihe  idea  of  oq>turin^  them.  Fn 
the  first  party  of  seamen  mtended  for  the 
service  arrived  from  the  seaboard  on  that 
night,  and  Gen.  Smythe,  the  eommandiiig 
taiy  officer  on  the  frontier,  not  only  proi 
complied  with  the  requisition  for  arms  for  t 
service,  but  famished  adetaohment  of  SOsddki 
for  the  purpose.  A  boat  expedition  was  wgaM 
under  Elliott's  command,  and  tlie  veasek  «M 
boutted  and  carried  with  but  slight  la«  sUai 
after  midnight,  Oct  8.  The  Detroit  monnteij 
guns,  with  a  crew  of  66;  the  Caledonia  moimw 
2  guns,  and  had  a  smaller  complement  AM 
40  American  prisoners  were  foand  on  b«« 
these  vessels.  The  Caledonia  was  aafdy  broip 
over  to  the  American  side,  but  the  Dettaii  nl 
compelled  to  drop  down  tJie  river,  passing" 
British  batteries  under  a  heavy  fire^  and  »«»• 
ing  within  reach  of  their  guns.  In  the  CDdtH 
VMSel  was  burned  by  the  Americans,  taeAd 
her  stores  having  first  been  removed.  For  m 
exploit  Elliott  was  voted  a  sword  by  cong«*' 
In  July,  1818,  he  was  promoted  to  the  m^* 
master  commandant,  and  appointed  to  ^^ 
agara,  a  brig  of  20  guns,  on  Lake  Erie.  Id  <^ 
ry's  memorable  engagement  with  the  Bm«* 
squadron,  Sept  10, 1818,  Elliott  was  second  a 
command,  and  a  gold  medal  was  voted  him  V 
congress  for  his  conduct  on  the  occasion.  ^ 
the  batde  of  Lake  Erie,  Elliott  returned  to  L»m 
Ontario,  where  he  was  actively  employed  W" 
Nov.  1818,  when  he  was  appointed  to  ^l"  **^ 
mand  of  the  Ontario  sloop  of  war,  which  •>*"  J'^ 
been  buiU  at  Baltimore.  This  vessel  wssow" 
the  squadron  of  Oommodore  Decatur  enplop 
against  Alters  in  1816,  and  assisted  in  tbec^ 
tnre  of  an  Algerine  frigate  off  C^)e  de  Gatt  i' 
March,  1818,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  ofiW" 
tain,  andsnbseqnenUy  had  the  command  of B'l'Jf'' 
rons  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  W est  l""'';^ 
and  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the  ns^/T^ 
St  Boston  and  PhUadelphia.    His  conduct  vto" 
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k  eooBand  of  fhe  Meffitemnean  s^nadron  did 
■ineet  the  approval  of  the  executive,  and  re- 
rfM  IB  hit  trial  by  oonrt  martial  in  Jane,  1840, 
tf  wospeetioa  from  dnty  for  4  yeari.  In  Oct 
Si,  the  period  of  his  suspension  -which  then 
■Mteed  was  remitted  bj  the  president.  Com- 
phn  Elliott's  name  was  mncn  before  the  pnb- 
Wbr  man  J  yean,  as  his  oondoct  in  the  battle 
flake  Erie  imfiwtnnately  became  the  snbjeot 
heontroveray  which  lasted  until  his  death. 

^110'^,  SrnPHaa,  an  American  naturalist, 
in  Beanfbit,  8.  O,  Nov.  11, 1771,  died  in 

fctliiiil Mardi  88, 1880.    He  was  graduated 

#9tle  taSiege  in  1701,  and  2  years  later  was 
*"  '  '  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  South 
a  portion  which  he  retained  until  the 
^  mit  of  the  '*Bank  of  the  State"  in 
flll  of  whidh  he  was  chosen  the  president 
■MaiiMd  this  office  tnihU  death.  His  leisure 
ik«  were  deroted  to  literary  and  acientiSc 

Biia^  and  he  cultivated  the  study  of  botany 
enthasiasm.    In  1818  he  was  instruments 
Manding  the  literary  and  philosophical  so- 
■hi  of  South  Oarolina,  of  each  of  which  he 
j^tbe  prendeat   He  lectured  gratoitoiuly  on 
Wkrorite  science,  and  was  for  sometime  chief 
ifeor  of  the  "  Sonthem  Review,"  to  which  he 
■teiboted  a  number  of  articles.    In  1828  he 
AdlnestabUahing  the  medical  college  of  the 
Mt,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  faculty,  and 
•Mmot  of  natural  history  and  botany.     He 
lifte  tnthor  of  the   "Botany  of  South  Oar- 
•tea  and  Georgia"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Charleston, 
ISil-'St),  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  waa 
muted  bj  Dr.  Jamee  McBride^nd  left  a  nnm- 
bar  of  works  io  manusoript    His  acquaintance 
Mtt  geoenl  literature  was  extensive,  and  he 
te  tooroDgfaly  read  in  the  scientific  works  of 
Amodem  French  aohooL    His  collection  in 
fttttreral  departments  of  natural  history  was 
ttttatiRie  of  his  death  one  of  the  most  exten- 
ittia  the  country.    The  degree  of  LL.D.  waa 
•■fcrfed  upon  him  by  Yale  and  Harvard  ool- 
■Ml— SnrHEr,  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
Hbof  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  for 
AlCoeese  of  Georgia,  bom  at  Beaufort,  8.  0., 
■  1806.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
■■  fat  1^4,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1886, 
Ma  priest  in  1836,  soon  after  which  he  be- 
«■»  pnfesor  of  8aia«d  literature  in  the  South 
ur^eoOege.   In  1840  be  was  elected  bishop 
(f  CI«oi|ria^iad  in  Feb.  1841,  was  consecrated. 
tUAOTI,  ▼lui.iK,  an  American  author  and 
gWdto,  bora  in  Beaufort,  8. 0.,  April  27, 1788, 
»*»  eatersd  in  Harvard  college  at  the  age  of 
%ta  in  health  compelled  him  to  retnm  home 
*■>•  the  conipletion  of  his  academical  career, 
Wfrnyyearahe  devoted  himself  to  the  man- 
•PJWof  his  estates,  and  served  with  credit  in 
Mklniudiei  of  the  state  legislature.    During 
*•  ■MeaUon  orisia  in  South  Oarolina  in  1882 
^Ma  fte  office  of  senator  in  the  state  le^ 
J?™*!**  leiigned  upon  being  instructed  by 
M«  MBstoats  to  vote  to  nullify  the  tariff  law. 
?*  ™«w P»tjcipated  less  frequently  In  pub- 
iw  asiir^  ]if  lettm  against  seceasion  signed 


"  Agrioola,"  and  pubUshed  in  1861,  being  among 
his  latest  expressidns  of  opinion  on  political 
snlnects. '  He  has  contributed  largely  to  the  pe- 
riodical press  of  the  South.  His  published  works 
oonmst  of  an  "Address  before  the  St  Paul's 
Agricultural  Society"  (Charleston,  I860),  and 
"Oarolina  Sports  by  Land  and  Water"  (1866). 
He  is  also  the  author  of  "Fiesoo,"  a  tragedy 
printed  for  the  author  in  1860,  and  of  a  number 
of  occasional  poems  of  merit,  few  of  which, 
however,  have  been  published. 

ELLIPSE,  one  of  the  conic  sections,  a  figure 
bounded  by  a  curve  line  produced  by  cutting 
through  a  cone  with  a  plane,  or  by  letting  the 
shadow  of  a  drole  fall  on  a  plane.  The  discos- 
sion  of  this  curve  began  wiUi  PUto,  480-847  B. 
C,  and  was  continued  with  great  zeal  for  about  8 
oentories.  No  important  advance  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  ellipee  was  then  made  for  about  1700 
years,  when  the  research  into  its  properties  waa 
renewed  and  still  continues.  The  elliptioity 
of  tiie  planetary  orbits  is  one  of  the  immortal 
discoveries  of  Kepler.  The  knowledge  of  this 
curve  is  essential  in  Uie  maUiematical  investiga- 
tion of  many  phyrioal  problema.  One  of  the 
most  important  propertiea  of  the  curve  line 
bounding  an  ellipse  is  that  every  point  in  this 
line  is  at  such*  cUstancea  from  2  points  in  the 
figure  cdUed  the  foci,  that  the  sum  of  the  2 
distances  is  always  equal  to  the  longest  diam- 
eter of  the  ellipse.  An  ellipse  may  therefore 
be  drawn  by  driving  2  pins  in  a  board,  to  mark 
the  foci,  pntting  aloose  loop  of  inelastic  thread 
over  the  pins,  and  then  drawing  the  curve  with 
a  pencil  placed  inside  the  loop  and  stretched 
ont  as  far  as  the  loop  will  allow.  A  second  im- 
portant property  of  the  curve  is  that  lines  from 
any  point  of  it  drawn  to  the  foci  make  equal 
angles  with  the  curve.  Hence  light  emanating 
from  one  focua  would  be  reflected  by  the  curve 
to  the  other  focus.  If  the  other  focua  were  at 
an  immeasurable  distance,  the  curve  would  be 
a  parabola,  and  the  light  would  proceed  out  in 
parallel  lines;  or  light  coming  from  an  inverse 
distance  would  be  reflected  into  the  focus.  Hence 
tiie  parabola  gives  the  proper  form  for  a  tel»> 
soopio  mirror.  Theae  are  the  most  important  of 
the  dmpler  properties  of  the  ellipse ;  the  higher 
and  equally  important  properties  are  scarcely 
capable  erf  expression  without  the  use  of  mathe- 
matioal  forms.  When  an  ellipse,  instead  of  be- 
ing traced  on  a  plane  sur&ce,  is  traced  on  the 
Bumoe  of  a  sphere,  it  is  called  a  spherical  ellipse. 

ELLIS,  a  N.  co.  of  Texas,  drained  by  Trinity 
river,  which  forms  its  £.  boundary ;  area,  1,000 
aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  8,212,  of  whom  728  were 
alaves.  The  sarfiioe  is  occupied  by  pndriea  and 
tracts  of  hard  timber.  The  prairies  afe  very 
fertile,  and  produce  maize  and  cotton.  In  1860 . 
there  were  raised  here  28,744  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  2,617  of  potatoea,  17,220  lbs.  of  butter  and 
(Aeese,  287  of  rice,  and  200  of  tobaooa  Valae 
of  real  estate  in  1868,  $646,600.  Capital,  Wax- 
ahaohie.    Formed  in  1849. 

ELLIS^  GxoBOB  Edwabd,  an  American  deiv 
gyman,  pastor  of  the  Harvard  church,  Charles- 
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town,  Mass.,  born  in  Boston  in  1816.  Bb  was 
grodtu^  at  Harvard  oolle)^  in  1888,  studied 
theology  at  the  Cambridge  divinity  aohool  until 
1886.  and  after  a  year's  travel  in  Eorope  was 
ordained  in  1840  as  pastor  of  the  ohnrch  still  un- 
der his  charge,  and  previondy  under  the  charge 
of  the  ReT.  James  Walker,  nov  president  of 
Harvard  university.  He  has  been  an  industrious 
and  snooessfnl  writer,  is  the  author  of  the  lives 
of  John  Mason,  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  William 
Penn,  in  Sparks's  "  Ajmerioan  Biography,"  and 
in  1867  published  a  very  elaborate  work,  the 
"Half  Century  of  the  l]nitari«B  Controversy." 
Ho  edited  for  a  time  the  "  Christian  Refpster,"  the 
religions  newspaper  of  the  MaaaaohnBetts  Uni- 
tarians, and  for  some  yearsMn  connection  with 
the  Rev.  George  Putnam,  DJ).,  he  oondocted 
the  "  Christian  Examiner."  He  has  contributed 
largely  to  various  periodicals,  indading  the 
"New  York  Review,"  the  "North  Ameriean," 
the  "Christian  Examiner,"  and  the  "Atlantic 
Uonthly,"  most  frequently  upon  topics  of  Amer- 
ican history.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  doctrinal  theology  in  the  Cambridge  di- 
vinity school,  and  received  the  degree  of  D J), 
fixim  Harvani  university.  He  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society, 
and  active  in  its  antiquarian  researches  and  col- 
lections. In  his  religious  views  be  belongs  to 
the  more  conservative  class  of  Unitarians,  and 
takes  a  decided  stand  against  the  new  rational- 
ism. He  is  a  zealous  friend  of  popular  educa- 
tion, and  has  spoken  and  written  much  for  com- 
mon schools.  His  pnbliahed  sermons,  addresses, 
pamphlets,  &o.,  have  been  nnmerons. 

ELLIS,  Gbobob,  an  English  author,  bom  in 
1746,  died  April  16, 1816.  He  commenced  his 
literary  career  as  a  writer  of  political  satires, 
and  became  favorably  known  as  a  oontiibntor 
to  the  "Rolliad,'l  wid  subsequentiy  to  the 
"Anti-Jacobin."  The  study  of  early  English 
literature,  however,  occupied  his  l«snre  hooss, 
and  in  1780  he  produced  ■"  Specimens  of  An- 
cient English  Poetry,"  of  which  enlarged  edi- 
tions appeared  in  1801  and  1811.  A  companion 
work,  "  Specimens  of  Ancient  English  Roman- 
ces," appeared  in  8  vols.  8vo.  in  1806,  and  has 
since  been  republished  in  Bohn's  "  Antiquarian 
Ijbrary"  (London,  1848). 

ELLIS,  Sib  Hsnbt,  an  English  antitor  and 
antiquary,  bom  in  London  in  1777.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  and  in 
1806  became  one  of  the  assistant  librarians  of 
the  British  museum.  A  new  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  Brand's  "Popular  Antiquities"  was  is- 
sued under  his  care  in  1818,  and  was  repnb- 
Bshed  in  a  cheaper  form  in  1843.  In  1816  he 
wrote  4  careful  and  elaborate  introduction  to 
the  "Domesday  Book,"  and  in  1894  published 
a  series  of  "Original  Letters  illustrative  of  Eng^ 
lish  History,"  from  antograplis  in  the  British 
mnsenm  (  8  vols.  6vo.) ;  a  second  series,  in  4 
vols.,  in  1827 ;  and  a  third,  in  4  vols.,  in  1846. 
Sir  H.  Ellis  was  from  1827  to  1866  head  libra- 
rian of  the  British  museum. 

ELLIS,  WnuAif,  an  En^irii  missionary  and 


ntthor,  bora  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  esi- 
tory.    In  1816  he  became  officially  coDoect«d 
witii  the  London  missionary  aodefy,  onderwhcie 
auspice^  in  Jan.  1816,  he  sailed  wiui  his  wife  kn 
Polynesia.    He  ^>ent  nearly  10  years  in  promot- 
ing the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  natives  of  tU 
South  sea  islands  (at  one  of  which,  Tahiti,  Ix 
erected  the  first  printing  press  in  Poljneu), 
and  in  1884  returned  to  England  on  aooonotct 
the  illness  of  his  wife,  stopping  for  some  tine 
on  the  way  in  the  United  States,  where  b«n- 
oeived   ranch   attention.    For  some  yean  1m 
was  employed  in  the  business  of  the  Loodoa 
missionary  society  at   home,    and  palMed 
"  Narrative  of  a  Tonr  throng  0  whyhee  "  (Sm, 
London,  1886);   "Polynesian  Researofaes"  (i 
vols.  Svo.,  1889);    "History  of  Hadagamr," 
compiled  from  information  received  bom  nit 
nonaries  and  government  dooimeDts  (S  toI&, 
Svo.,  1889) ;  "  Histmy  of  the  London  Mmisk- 
ary  Society  "  (8vo.,  1844) ;  "  Village  LectawM 
Popery  "  (8vo.,  1861),  Ac   In  1886  his  wifedied, 
and  8  years  later  he  was  married  a  seoood  timi 
to  Miss  Sarah  Stickney,  witii  whom  be  reoded 
for  many  years  in  Hoddeston,  Hertfotdaiiiit, 
where  Mrs.  Ellis  conducted  a  school  for  pAt. 
In  1868  Mr.  Ellis  proceeded  to  Madagasosr  «i 
missionof  observation  ibr  the  London  miaaonvj 
society,  and  after  three  visits  to  that  island  pub- 
lished an  interesting  and  valuable  work,  wis 
the  titie  of  "  Three  Visits  to  Madsgaaoar,  dariii 
1863-'66,  with  Notices  of  tiie  People,  Natnnl 
History,  Ac"  (London,  1869),  of  which  2  reptlf- 
lioations  have  appe<a«d  in  the  United  Stttet,- 
SAXAaSncKHST,  wife  of  the  preceding,  so  hf 
lish  aatboresg,  born  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  pM- 
ent  century.  Herparentebe^ngedtotheiocii^ 
of  Friends,  among  whom  ehe  received  her  ednea- 
tion.    Her  first  literary  production  was  a  did» 
tic  work  for  the  young,  entitied  tbe  "PoeBj 
of  Life ;"  and  since  ber  marriage  in  18S7,  w 
has  written  many  volumes  devoted  to  the  mom 
and  mental  culture  of  her  sex.    Tbe  prioapa 
of  these  are:  "Home,  or  the  Iron  Bole;  tM 
well-known  series,  entitled  the  "Women  of 
England"  (1888),  the  "Daughters of  England 
(1842)  tiie  "Wives  of  England"  (18«X  «°^ 
the  "Mothers  of  England '^(1848);  "Lo'*'; 
the  End"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1845);  " Hearts aad 
Homes"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1848-'9),  dsc    Bh» » 
BOW  (1869)  engaged  upon  the  preparation  of « 
new  work  to  be  called  "  Mothers  of  Great  Meo. 
Her  publications,  numbering  between  J*  •"» 
80,  have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  mtw 
domestic  life  of  Great  Britain  and  tiie  Vnm 
States.  ,.  L 

ELLISTON,  RoBEST  WnxuM,  an  E^ 
actor,  bom  in  London,.  April  7, 1774,  di«a  "7. 
July  7,  1881.  He  was  educated  at  oU  i""" 
school,  but  at  the  age  of  17  ran  away  «m  JOJJ 
ed  a  theatrical  company  at  Bath,  *''*'?  -i 
made  bis  first  appearance  on  tbe  sta^e  >■> 'f^^ 
1791.  Five  years  later  he  made  bi»  /iM'JJ 
London,  at  the  Haymarket  tiieatre, and ittw« 
became  principal  actor  and  acting  "••''Jf^^ 
that  house.    In  the  succeeding  year  W  »- 
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at  Dmry  Loaay  bnt  isfler  the  barning 
of  iS»  theatre,  haTing  quarrelled  with  Thomas 
Sbetidaii,  he  left  the  ccmipaiij,  and  opened  the 
Sarrej  dbeatre.  On  the  rebuilding  of  Dmry 
Liae  be  was  again  engaged  as  a  leading  actor, 
ud  recited  the  addreaa  written  by  Lord  Byron 
tor  the  opening  night.  In  1819  he  became  the 
kaee  of  Dmty  Lane^  bnt  in  1826  retired  a 
kaaknipt.  Sabaeqnently  be  was  again  manager 
et  tiw  Botrey  theatre,  and  oontinoed  oocasion- 
aOy  to  perliMin  his  prinoii»al  diaracters  nntO 
the  okMe  of  his  life.  Elhston  was  called  the 
fitat  comedian  of  bis  tune.  His  chief  merit 
perfaape  was  the  fiaoility  with  whioh  he  adapted 
niostif  to  every  variety  of  characters,  from  the 
iNToadiy  homoroas  to  u>e  tragic.  He  possessed 
an  inordinate  self^steem,  and  many  anecdotes 
are  told  of  hie  whimsical  eccentricities. 

SLLORA,  Elosa,  or  Euimo,  a  decayed  town 
of  ffimdoatan,  in  Hyderabad,  13  miles  N.  W. 
frouk  Annnigabad,  and  celebrated  for  its  cave 
templeB,  exeaTatedfromtheinnerslopeof  ahorse- 
dMM-diaped  hill,  about  a  mile  from  the  town. 
I^eae  carems  are  sonlptnredover  an  extent 
H  rnile  in  length,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
Hindoo  paaUieoD,  sioce^reiy  divinity  of  India 
haa  there  a  shrine.    Most  of  the  caves  are 
B0t  leaa  than  100  feet  in  depth;  20  of  them  are 
eonaoaiated  to  Siva,  and  2  to  the  Trinmrti,  or 
Bcalmuiiio  trinity.     They  are  all  adorned  with 
fwAwMJl  (tatoee  and  inmunerable  scnlptnres  and 
bawa  Tfiiafi.   The  greattet  and  most  remarka- 
Ue  of  these  nMnnments  is  the  iTaiZtuo,  or 
paradise,  dedicated  to  Siva,  and  designed  to 
refHwsent  the  oonrt  of  that  divinity  where  he 
r«oervea  those  of  his  worshippers  who,  having 
•aeaped  metampayohosis,  oome  after  death  to 
e^}oy  atonal  happiness.     This  does  not,  Uke 
the  others,  extend  sabterraneoosly,  bnt  rises  to 
a  kitty  height  in  a  vaist  exeavation.    It  is  com- 
posed of  a. portico,  a  chapel,  and  a  grand  pa- 
goda.   The  portico  is  sostuned  by  pillars  and 
■ariDsd  by  oorions  scnlptnres.    Two  obelisks, 
W  fset  in  height,  and  2  gigantdo  elephants,  snr- 
roond  and  support  the  chapd,  which  is  likewise 
tdoned  on  every  ade  by  statnary.     The  pa' 
gsda  rises  bom.  the  centre  of  the  whole  structure 
to  the  hei(^t  of  96  feet,  and  is  surrounded  ex- 
taraaSy  I7  mythological  designs  and  sculptures 
MpreacBtiBgliooa,  tigers,  elephants,  and&ntastio 
udiiMb  «r  all  florts.    Witmn  are  42  colossal 
favea  of  Hmdoo  divinities,  each  one  the  centre 
or  agroi^;  aod  beyond  this  main  temple  may 
be  seen  others  of  smaller  rize   and   similar 
iVaonrtiona.      Theae  gigantic  works  are  of  nn- 
kaova  aatiqui^,  and  seem  to  have  been  exe- 
criMi  by  Buddhists  aa  well  aabjr  Brahmins.  The 
fSige  of  EQora  is  small,  and  ia  resorted  to  by 
amroos  pilgrims. 

BiBWORTH,  a  port  of  entry,  aod  capital 
<f  Baaeoek  eo.,  Mame,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Viaat  livec,  a  navigable  stream,  which  emptiea 
ktaihaehman'a  bay  about  4  miles  below  this 
point,  fts  opposite  banks  being  connected  by 
4  bridgts;  pop.  in  1660,  4^009 ;  in  1864,  about 
1^000.   Blsworth  is  one  of  the  mort  flourishing 


towns  in  the  state,  and  a  place  of  oommerdal 
importance.  It  is'  extendvely  engaged  in  the 
lombw  trade,  exporting  every  year  abont  60,- 
000,000  £Mt  cif  lumber.  It  contains  the  oonntv 
bnildinga,  and  in  1869  had  2  churches,  a  high 
school,  a  newspaper  ofSce,  2  hotels,  2  ban&, 
9  saw  mills,  8  grist  mills,  9  lath  machines,  1 
shingle  fitctoTy,  1  tannery,  1  machine  shop,  1 
carding  mill,  1  pottery,  8  brick  yards,  and  19 
ship-bulding  yanls.  Capital  invested  in  manu- 
fMtnres,  abont  $2,000,000.  The  tonnage  of 
the  district  (Frencnman's  bay),  Jane  80, 1868, 
was  27,032  enrolled  and '  licensed,  and  6,783 
registerod. 

£LLSWOBTH,  Ouvzb,  LLJ).,  2d  chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  bom  in  Windsor, 
Oonn.,  April  29, 1746,  died  Nov.  26, 1807.  He 
waa  graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in 
1766,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  practice  of 
law".  In  1777  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
continental  congress,  and  in  1780  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  council  of  Oonnecticnt,  in 
whioh  body  he  continued  till  1784,  when  he 
was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court.  In 
1787  he  was  elected  to  the  convention  whioh 
framed  the  federal  constitation,  and  was  after^ 
ward  a  member  of  the  atate  convention,  where 
he  earnestly  advocated  the  ratification  of  that 
important  instrument,  which  his  exertions  had 
essentially  aided  in  producing.  In  1789  he  was 
chosen  a  senator  <rf  the  United  States,  whioh  sta- 
tion he  filled  till  1706,  when  be  was  nominated 
by  Washington  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  Umted  StatM,  over  which  ne  presided 
with  great  distinction,  his  onions  being  marked 
by  sound  legal  and  ethical  principles,  in  dear 
and  felioitous  language.  In  1799  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  tiie  elder  Adams,  envoy  extraordi- 
nary to  Paris,  and  with  bia  assodates,  Davie 
and  Murray,  he  socoessfully  n^otisted  a  treaty 
with  the  French.  This  accomplished,  and  hu 
health  b«^ning  to  fail,  he  vimted  England  fi>r 
the  benefit  of  its  minwal  waters;  bnt  his  in- 
firmities increasing,  he  resigned  bis  office  of 
chief  justice  in  1800.  Returning  to  Oonnectiont, 
he  was  again  elected  a  member  of  the  council ; 
and  in  1807  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
the  state,  which  office  he  declined,  under  the 
impressiou  that  he  could  not  long  survive  under 
the  distresring  malady  which  soon  closed  his 
days.  He  was  eminentiy  distinguished  both  for 
pnbUc  and  private  virtues,  and  his  reputation 
was  so  irreproachable  that  in  the  hottest  parti- 
san conflicts  his  character  was  never  assailed. 

ELLWOOD,  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the 
Friends,  a  frtoid  of  Milton,  bom  in  Orowell, 
Oxfordshire,  in  1689,  died  in  1713.  At  an  early 
age  he  attadied  himself  to  the  sodety  of  Friends, 
thereby  giving  great  ofifenoe  to  his  father,  but 
neither  blows  nor  persuasions  could  induce  the 
son  to  renounce  bis  new  sentiments,  to  take  off 
his  hat  before  his  parents,  or  to  address  them 
with  other  pronouns  than  "thou" and  "thee." 
He  was,  like  most  of  the  other  ministers  of  his 
time^the  author  of  numerous  controversial  works. 
The  most  oonsiderable  <^  these  is  his  "Saored 
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EDstoiy  of  the  Old  snd  New  Testaments."  He 
also  wrote  a  poem  entitled  JDanideit,  of  which 
King  David  was  the  hero.  Bat  ho  is  chiefly 
known  from  the  circmnstanoe  that  he  was  one 
of  those  selected  by  the  poet  Ifilton  to  read  to 
him  after  the  loss  of  his  right  During  the 
raging  of  the  plague  in  London  in  1666  he  ob- 
tained a  retreat  for  Milton  at  Ohalfont,  and 
there  he  is  said  first  to  hare  suggested  the  idea 
of  the  "Paradise  Begained." 

ELM  (uttniM,  Linn.),  a  tree  of  the  natnral 
order  itlmaeea,  which  embraces  some  of  the 
noblest  and  most  important  species  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  All  the  plants  belonging  to  this  fam- 
ily have  simple,  rongh,  'serrate,  oneqnal-sided 
leaves ;  flowers  small,  in  bnnches  on  the  ride  of 
the  twigs;  the  firuit  either  a  winged  samara  or 
a  dmpe.  Three  genera  of  vlmaeea  are  foand 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  The 
most  oonspicaons  of  these  is  ttlmtu,  of  which 
we  especially  notice  the  white  or  American  elm 
({7!  Americana,  Linn.).  No  tree  can  snrpass 
this  in  tlie  beaaty  of  its  proportions.  In  old 
trees  especially,  iW>m  the  wide-spreading^  bot- 
tress-like  roots  to  the  wider  spreading  branches, 
the  cnrvatare  is  beantifol  and  gracMfiil  in  the 
extreme.  Situation  seems,  however,  to  give 
variety  to  the  ontline.  In  wet  pastores  or  simi- 
lar places,  a  tall,  riendbr  tmnk,  crowned  with  a 
few  pendent  limbs,  and  clothed  nearly  fh>m  the 
ground  with  a  feathery  investment  of  small 
branches,  which  are  scarcely  more  than  leafy 
branches  of  twigs,  is  a  plearing  object  seldom 
overlooked  or  casually  regarded.  The  rapidity 
of  the  growth  of  tlie  white  elm  adapts  it  to  arti- 
ficial planting  where  shade  is  soon  needed.  Hardy 
to  an  unnsn^  degree,  it  soon  becomes  a  &vorite 
with  the  tree  planter,  ranging  in  its  distribntion 
from  Saskatchewan  on  Hudson's  bay  to  Geor;^ 
The  wood  of  the  white  elm  is  nsed  for  makmg 
hubs  of  wheels,  and  is  preferred  for  that  purpose 
to  any  other  native  wood.  Yokes  are  made  of 
it,  and  near  the  coast  ship  blocks  are  constructed 
of  its  timber.  The  white  elm  grows  readily 
fh>m  seed,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
npe,  and  may  be  gathered  in  almost  any  derir- 
able  quantity  from  the  ground  under  the  trees, 
&lling  as  early  as  June.  The  seeds  should  be 
verv  slightly  covered,  and  the  young  plants 
will  rise  in  a  few  weeks,  when  they  shotild  be 
watched  and  weeded,  and  in  succeeding  seasons 
should  be  thinned  oat  and  transplanted  to  in- 
sure well-formed  trees.  In  transplanting  full- 
grown  and  vigorous  young  specimens  found 
where  they  have  appeared  spontaneously,  it 
is  necessary  to  secure  as  many  of  the  fibrous 
roots  as  possible,  and  have  them  spread  out  in 
large  and  ample  holes,  well  prepared  with  good 
soil;  care  must  be'  taken  not  to  have  tiiem 
too  deeply  covered.  The  slippery  elm  (U. 
^ha,  Mz.)  is  a  much  smaller  tree,  with  larger 
and  more  beautifal  foliage,  and  soft,  downy, 
rusty-haired  bads,  whence  the  name  sometimes 
applied  of  red  elm.  Its  flowers  are  in  lateral 
dusters ;  the  samara  is  larger  and  with  a  broader 
border.    The  inner  bark  contains  4  great  quan- 


tity of  mucilage,  of  much  valae  in  mefidn, 
IGehanx  conriders  its  wood  as  superior  to  Hal 
of  the  white  elm.  The  tree  can  be  r«a£lj 
grafted  upon  the  white  elm,  and  if  only  for  <^ 
nament'it  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  lit 
oorky  white  elm  {U.  raeemota,  Thomas)  hasiti 
branches  often  beset  with  oorky  ridges;  in 
leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  the  white  (In; 
its  flowers  are  in  racemes ;  its  wood  is  tongW 
and  finer  gramed.  The  wahoo  or  winged  do 
(W.  alata,  Mz.)  is  a  small  tree,  seldom  eiM«d- 
ing  80  feet  in  height,  has  a  fine-grained,  vilnaUi 
wood,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Virginia  and  sontl)- 
ward.  The  Englirii  elm  (W.  eampettrU,  liim.) 
was  early  introduced  into  this  country,  aid  is  t 
stately  tree,  contrasting  finely  with  ue  Anei- 
can.  Its  branches,  unlike  that,  tend  upwsrd, « 
else  spread  more  horitontaUy,  and  its  fblisgeii 
of  a  aarker  green  and  more  plearing  to  the  tit 
The  wych  elm  (CT.  morUana,  Banhin)  has  ita 
partially  introdnced ;  it  is  much  cnltivited  in 
Scotland,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Scotch 
elm.  It  resembles  the  slippery  elm.  The  net- 
tle tree  has  a  trunk  firom  SO  to  60  fert  higii. 
Its  leaves  are  obliquely  lanceolate,  acamintte, 
sharply  serrate ;  its  fruit  is  a  sort  of  plm  « 
dmpia  of  a  yellowish  green  color.  It  has  «»• 
eral  varieties,  conridei«d  by  some  botanists  M 
distinct  species,  bat  probably  nothing  mwetlisii 
forms  of  eelti*  oeeieuntaHt  rLinn.).  Tbev  gnv 
on  the  poorest  and  most  and  soik,  bat  floiriib 
best  in  a  rich  and  moist  gronnd.  Michanx  mp 
that  the  weed  of  the  haAberry  (C.  crau^i^ 
Mz.)  is  fine-grained  and  compact,  bntnotbesT;. 
The  planer  tree  (planera  aguatiea,  GmeKo) 
has  small  leaves  like  those  of  elms ;  thefloven 
are  borne  in  small  axillary  clusters;  the  fruit  ii 
nut-like.  According  to  iGohaux,  it  grows  os 
wet  banks  in  Kentucky  and  southwari  Be 
conriders  its  wood  as  hard,  strong,  and  proper 
for  various  purposes.  It  has  not,  however,  beei 
put  to  any  use  in  this  country,  and  is  to  Kttl« 
esteemed  as  to  have  received  no  popular  tubh- 
It  is  worthy  of  attempts  at  cultivation  nortk- 
ward,  and  can  be  readily  propagated  by  graftiiij 
it  upon  the  elm. 

ELMA0INU8,  or  El  Maoiw,  Gbobos,  bow" 
in  the  East  by  the  name  of  Ibn  Amid,  an  Ara- 
bian historian,  bom  in  Egypt  in  1228,  died  to 
Damascus  in  1278.  He  was  a  OhristiaD,  iw 
held  at  the  court  of  the  sultans  of  Cairo  the 
office  of  ketib  or  secretary.  He  wrote  a  hi'toO' 
of  the  East,  especially  of  the  Arabs,  from  ^> 
creation  of  the  world  to  his  time,  a  portion  of 
which  was  published  both  in  Arabic  and  Ubb 
by  Erpenins,  at  Leyden,  in  1626;  the  Latin  t«- 
sion  was  soon  reprinted,  and  was  followed  by 
a  French  translation.  A  complete  edition  in 
Arabic  remains  in  use  among  the  Ohristisns 
of  the  Levant. 

ELME8,  Jamm,  an  English  architect,  W^ 
in  London,  Oct.  16,  1782.  He  practised  w 
profearion  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  gainw 
the  silver  medal  in  architecture  at  the  rop 
academy  in  1804.  He  was  for  some  time  sir- 
veyor  and  civil  engineer  of  the  port  of  lonaos, 
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tat  loM  of  n^t,  whiob,  howerer,  h«  afterward 
ptiMij  reoorered,  oaiued  him  to  relinqoiah 
the  offiee  in  1838.  He  has  poblished  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  Ohristopher 
Wrea"  (4ta,  London,  1828);  "Lectures  on  Ar- 
ehtteetnre"  (87a,  1628) ;  "  General  and  Biblio- 
(npUksal  DiotioDar^  of  the  Une  Arts"  (8ro., 
ISM);  "On  the  Law  of  Dilapidations"  (rojO. 
8to^  1826);  "Treatise  on  Arohitectoral  Jaria- 
pndeoee"  (Sto.,  1827).  Among  his  most  recent 
prodootioDs  is  a  work  on  Thomas  Glarkson 
(Lonteo,  1854). 

ELMIKA,  or  St.  Gbobqk  del  Moul,  a  town 
in  Afhintee,  W.  Africa,  capital  of  the  Dntch 
■ettlenunti  on  the  Ctold  Coast,  on  a  small  bay 
near  the  month  of  the  river  Beira,  6  or  6  m. 
\f.  of  C^  Coast  Castle.  It  is  a  large  and 
dirtj  town,  containing  a  considerable  native 
popalstion  of  traders,  fishermen,  serrants,  and 
ntifioera,  the  last  being  very  nnmerons  and 
rooadj  held  as  slaves. '  There  are  several  oonn- 
U7  residences  and  farms  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernor ind  merchants,  back  of  whi<£  is  an  nndn- 
litiog  eoaotrf  oorered  with  dense  forests.  The 
foftreN,  situated  on  a  low,  rooky  peninsola,  is 
ytrj  ttrong,  and  was  the  first  European  eetab- 
liiluBe&t  on  this  coast  It  was  built  by  the 
Portogaese  in  1481,  captm:«d  by  the  Dntoh  in 
INT,  and  fiDsDy  oeded  by  Portugal  to  the  latter 
Ditioa  with  other  possessions  in  1641. 

SUQRA,  a  post  village  and  township  and  the 
c«{>ttal  o(  (Simmog  00.,  K  T. ;  pop.  in  1866, 
8,486.  It  is  Btnated  on  Ohemoiig  river,  near 
the  mooth  of  Newtown  creek,  and  has  easy 
ooounnnicatioD  both  by  land  and  by  water  with 
ill  the  priodpal  cities  of  the  northern  and  mid- 
dle ttakB.  The  Kew  York  and  Erie  railroad 
citwet  the  river  at  this  point ;  the  Williamsbm-g 
and  Ehniis  rulroad  connects  with  other  roads 
to  Philkdeiphia,  and  the  Elmira,  Canahdiugna, 
ud  Nittara  Falls  nulroad  opens  a  oommnnica- 
tion  to  (Moada.  It  is  also  on  the  line  of  the 
CJiemim^  and  tlie  Junction  canals,  the  former 
nnitiiig  it  widi  Seneca  lake  and  the  latter  wi& 
ttie  central  puts  of  Pennsylvania.  It  presents 
way  indiMtion  of  prosperity,  and  bai  in- 
oiMed  more  rapidly  than  any  other  place  on 
tlM  New  YoA  and  Erie  railroad.  It  is  well 
Isdont,  sad  contained  in  1869  the  county  build- 
iop;  i  dinrches,  viz.:  3  Baptist,  1  Oongrega- 
tioMl,!  Gpisoopal,  8  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian, 
ud  1  Bonun  Oatholic ;  1  duly  and  2  weekly 
Mwipaper  offices,  numerous  good  schools  and 
"■^Muea,  6  grist  mills,  10  saw  and  2  planing 
aii&|liiiaDnfiotoryof  edgetool8,2  of  soap  and 
(■Bdki,  4  ot  coadies  and  wagons,  1  of  woollen 
tMdi,  1  or  factory  and  repair  shop,  8  breweries, 
i  maces,  S  machine  shops,  4  tanneries,  gas 
**^4e.  Ehnira  is  the  seat  of  a  female  college 
o^of  accommodating  800  pupils. 

H^^BK  FsAncux  Habpbb,  an  American 
™ww  and  poUtidan,  bom  in  Laurens  district, 
°-C,in  1799,  died  in  Washington,  D.  O.,  May 
^^^;  He  was  graduated  at  Sonth  Carolina 
eoMge  in  1819,  snbseqnentiy  studied  law,  and 
«  I8»  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    In  1822  he 


was  elected  .the  solicitor,  or  pnbUc  prosecuting 
officer,  of  the  southern  circuit,  an  oflSoe  which 
he  retained  by  successive  reflections  until  1886, 
when  he  was  chosen  a  representative  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  24th  congress.  He  subsequentiy 
served  throughout  the  26th  congress,  and  m  18^9 
was  made  preudent  of  the  bank  of  the  state, 
of  South  Carolina,  which  position  he  hdd  witii 
credit  until  elected  in  1850  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
the  17.  S.  senate  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Calhoun.  He  died  immediately  after  entwing 
upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office.  In  1888  he 
was  selected  by  the  Sonth  Carolina  delegation 
in  congress  as  one  of  a  committee  to  obt^  au- 
thentic information  respecting  the  anti-slaveiy 
movement.  He  addressed,  Feb.  16,  1838,  a  let- 
ter to  James  G.  Bimey,  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  American  anti-davery  society,  enclosing 
a  series  of  interrogatories  as  to  the  number  of 
anti-slavery  societies  and  members  in  the  United 
States,  their  objects,  expectetions,  means,  and 
modes  of  operation.  Mr.  Bimey  replied  at  great 
length  in  a  letter,  which,  with  the  other  letters 
on  both  sides,  was  printed,  and  went  through 
many  editions  under  the  title  of  "The  Elmore 
Correspondence." 

ELmSLEY,  Pbtkb,  an  English  scholar,  bom 
in  1778,  died  March  8, 1826.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  school,^  and  at  Merton  college, 
Oxford,  and  was  graduated  master  of  arts  in 
1797.  He  officiated  for  a  time  to  a  small  ohap- 
elry  in  littie  Horkesley ;  but  becoming  master 
of  a  fortune  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  he  de- 
voted himself  from  that  time  to  literary  studies, 
and  particularly  to  Greek  literature.  He  lived 
for  a  while  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  inti- 
matdy  associated  with  the  founders  of  the  "Edin- 
burgh Review,"  and  contributed  to  that  period- 
ical several  articles,  among  which  were  reviews 
of  Heyne's  "Homer,"  Sohweighanser's  "  Athe- 
neens,"  Blomfleld's  "Prometheus,"  and  Porson's 
"  Hecuba."  In  1816  he  made  a  voyage  to  Italy 
in  search  for  manuscripts,  and  passed  tiie  winter 
of  1818  in  researches  in  the  lAnrentian  library 
at  Florence.  The  next  year  he  was  q>pomted 
to  assist  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  the  unavailing 
task  of  trying  to  decipher  some  of  the  papyn 
found  at  Herculaneum.  After  his  return  to 
England  he  published  editions  of  several  of  the 
Greek  tragedies. 

ELOCUTION.    See  Osatokt,  and  Yoicb. 

ELOHIM,  one  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  the 
Deity,  the  plural  of  EloaA.  The  name  is  also 
implied  to  angels,  princes,  judges,  great  men, 
and  even  to  fiauejods. 

ELPHINSTON,  Jaios,  a  Scotch  gramma- 
rian, bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1721,  died  in  Ham- 
mersmith, Oct  8,  1809.  He  studied  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  became  tutor  to  Lord 
Blantyre,  superintended  an  edition  of  the  "  Bam- 
bier"  in  his  native  town,  and  in  1761  opened  a 
school  at  Kensington.  He  was  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  a  change  in  English  orthography,  and 
published  several  works  on  the  Bulyect  whidi 
exposed  him  to  great  ridicule.  A  translation 
of  Martial  (4to.,  1782)  was  no  better  received. 
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His  principal  works  are :  "Trench  and  En^iah 
Languages^' (2  vols.  12mo.,  1766);  "Education, 
a  Poem"  (1763);  "English  Langn^"  (3  vola. 
12mo.,  1766);  "Propriety  ascertained  in  her 
Picture  "  (1786);  Poeta  Sententiori,  Zatini,  &o. 
(1794) ;  "Fifty  Years'  Correspondence,  In^h, 
French,  and  Lattin,  in  Froze  and  Verae,  be- 
tween Geninsses  ot  boath  Sexes,  and  Jamea 
Elphinston"  (8  vols.  13mo.,  1794). 

ELPHINSTONE,  Geobgk.     See  Karrn. 

ELPHIN8T0NE,  Mototstoabt,  4th  aon  of 
JcAra,  11th  Baron  Elpbinstone,  an  En^h  states- 
man and  historian,  bom  about  1780.  He  entered 
Uie  service  of  the  East  India  company  at  on 
early  age,  was  made  assistant  to  the  jndge  of 
Benares,  rose  rapidly  to  the  post  of  resident  at 
Poonah,  and  in  1809  was  sent  as  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  the  Afglian  court  at  Gal>ool, 
where  he  sncceeded  in  condnding  a  treaty 
against  the  Frendi.  The  overthrow  of  the  Af- 
ghan monarch  in  the  same  year  rendered  the 
compact  inoperative,  bat,  as  the  fruit  of  this 
mission,  Mr.  Elpbinstone  published  his  valuable 
"  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gabul  and  its  De- 
pendencies in  Persia,  Tartary,  and  India," 
(4to.,  London,  1816),  which  has  been  twice 
r^rinted.  His  conduct  at  Poonah  during  the 
troubles  with  the  peishwa  in  1817  was  hig^ily 
praised.  He  introduced  many  reforms  in  Mi 
district,  and  in  Oct.  1818,  was  named  gov- 
ernor of  Bombay,  on  assuming  which  station  he 
addresed  to  the  Oalcatta  government  a  "Keport 
on  the  Territories  conquered  from  the  Peishwa." 
His  liberal  policy,  care  of  education,  and  atady 
of  the  welfare  of  ^e  natives,  are  commended  by 
Bbhop  Heber  in  his  "  Indian  Journal."  Mr. 
Elphinstone  retired  from  the  Indian  service  in 
1826,  and  on  his  departure  for  England  the 
citizens  of  Bombay  presented  him  with  a  ser- 
vice of  plate,  and  founded  in  his  honor  the 
institution  in  Bombay  which  bears  his  name. 
In  1841  he  produced  his  "  History  of  India ; 
the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  Periods"  (2  vols. 
8vo.),  a  third  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1848. 

ELPHINSTONE,  Wiluajc,  a  Scotch  prelate 
and  statesman,  born  in  Glasgow  in  14S7,  died 
in  Edinburgh,  Oct.  26,  1614.  He  was  edn- 
oated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  received 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  applied  himself  to  theo- 
lop^ical  studies,  and  was  for  4  years  rector  of 
Eurkmichael,  in  Glasgow.  SabseqnenUy,  while 
studying  in  Paris,  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  tSe  university  by  the  extent  and  variety  of 
his  learning,  and  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  civU  and  canon  law,  first  at  Paris, 
and  afterward  at  Orleans.  After  residing  9  years 
in  France,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  was  made 
rector  of  the  university  at  Glasgow  and  official 
or  commissary  of  2  dioceses,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  called  to  a  seat  in  parliament  and  in  the 
privy  council.  He  settled  a  misnnderstan^w 
between  James  IH.  of  Scotland  and  Louu  XL 
of  France,  and  prevented  a  war.  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Boss  about  1480,  and  was  successM 
in  a  second  diplomatic  misenon  in  arranging  a 
tmoft  between   Scotland  and  England,  after 


idiioh  he  was  made  lord  Ug^  ohaftee&cr  tt 
Scotland.  He  was  oaUed  to  take  part  at  tlH 
coronation  of  James  IV.  in  1488,  and  vat  im- 
mediately after  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  tlw 
emperor  Maximilian  to  negotiate  a  aairiage 
between  the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  onpe. 
ror's  daughter;  and  on  his  way  he  condadca  t 
treaty  of  alliance  between  Scotland  and  tin 
states  of  Holland.  At  his  suggestion  the  pope 
granted,  in  1494,  authority  for  the  fonndatioa 
of  King's  college  in  Old  Aberdeen,  which  ms 
erected  in  1606.  He  wrote  the  lives  rf  the 
Scottish  aunts,  a  work  which  has  not  reached 
our  timea,  and  a  historv  of  Scotland,  wbidi  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Bodldan  libraiy  at  Ox- 
ford. After  the  defeat  and  death  of  JameslV. 
at  Flodden  he  was  never  seen  to  smile,  and  bis 
death  has  been  attributed  to  gri^  at  that  do- 
aster. 

ELSINORE,  or  Elsinbub  (Dan.  HeUinfir), 
a  maritime  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  biulivMi(^ 
Frederiksborg,  island  of  Seeland,  2Sim.X.£ 
from  Cop^agen ;  lat  66°  2'  11'' K.,  l«ig.  U° 
86'  49"  E.;  pop.  about  8,000.  The  town  ii 
built  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  sonod,  here 
but  8^  m.  in  width,  opposite  the  Swedish 
town  of  Helsingborg.  It  commands  the  princi- 
pal passage  between  the  OattegatondtbeBiltie, 
and  is  the  spot  where  the  sound  does  (aboli^ 
ed  in  1867)  were  formeriy  ptud  by  all  forags 
vessels,  except  those  of  Sweden,  narigatiiig 
that  channel.  The  town  is  substantially  hot 
irregularly  bnilt  on  ground  rising  gradoall; 
firom  the  shore,  with  one  main  street  crossed  by 
otliers  at  right  angles,  and  conttuns  S  cbnrchei. 
a  town  hall,  a  high  school,  an  inflnnaiy,  a  hos- 
pital, a  theatre,  and  a  cemetery  beautimllT  Isid 
out  The  harbor  is  little  more  than  the  welter 
affi>rded  by  a  wooden  pier,  but  the  roadstead  is 
excellent  and  is  generally  crowded  with  vessels. 
Adjacent  to  it,  on  the  N.  £.,  on  a  tongne  of 
land  running  out  into  the  sea,  is  the  castle  of 
Kronborg  (Grown  castle),  bnilt  by  Frederic  U. 
about  1660.  Modem  fortifications  have  since 
added  to  its  strength.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  t 
a  prison.  Oaroline  Matilda,  qoeen  of  Chri^iiii 
YII.,  was  imprisoned  here  until  the  interfereim 
of  her  brother,  George  HI;  of  England.  Under 
the  castle  are  casemates  capable  of  holdiig 
1,000  men.  According  to  a  popular  trtditioD, 
Holger  Danske,  the  legendary  hero  of  Den- 
mark, resides  in  one  of  we  subterranean  vanlti. 
In  the  courtyard  of  the  castle  is  the  hghtbonse, 
showing  a  fixed  light  118  ^t  above  the  set 
level.  A  short  distance  N.  W.  of  the  town  is 
the  palace  of  Marienlyst  (Mary's  delight),  WW 
a  royal  residence,  but  now  in  private  oocnpt- 
tion.  Near  by  is  shown  a  pile  of  rocks,  erro- 
neously called  the  tomb  of  Hamlet,  of  wbo« 
story,  as  told  by  Shakespeare,  Elainore  ^« 
scene.  Ehsinore  enjoys  a  good  foreign  tnot. 
Most  of  the  maritime  nations  have  coMob,  wd 
several  British  mercantile  houses  have  agencies 
here.  Local  indnstnr  is  mostiy  engaged  in  toe 
refining  of  sugar  and  brandy,  printing  W'*'**"'' 
fishing,  An.  As  the  principal  communicatioo  oe- 
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tiM«  S#«d«n  tad  the  oontinent  paesee  thnni^ 
tbk  part,  fadlities  for  trsTel  are  abimdanC 
Stetm  ooQUDiuiicatioa  ezista  fritti  Copenhagen 
god  Hebiiigborg;  An  eztenaive  maoufaoto- 
ij  of  anns  ia  in  operation  at  Hammer  wolle, 
in  tiia  soborbs.  Elainore  was  erected  into  a 
city  in  1435 ;  was  taken  and  bomed  by  the 
ibrew  of  Lflbeok  in  1622,  and  again  in  1685  by 
Chri^an  IL  It  was  enlarged  by  the  Dutch 
eoIoDiits  in  1676.  The  castle  was  taken,  Sept. 
S,  1C8,  by  the  Swedes,  under  the  orders  of 
G«a.  Wnogei,  bat  was  restored  to  the  Danea 
in  IMO.  It  ftOed  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
ftitiihflee^  under  Kr  Hyde  Parker,  wi^  Neison 
ashisMosnd  in  command,  in  1803. 

£L8SLER,  Fasnt  and  Thkbbsb,  two  dstera 
celebntad  as  dan«era^  bom  in  Vienna,  Thereae  in 
1808,  Fanny  in  1811.  Fanny,  the  more  iiamona, 
v»  mstructed  in  the  juvenile  ballet  corps  of  the 
YiwDagedieatre,  and^the  age  of  6  made  her  ap- 
peanneeonUiestage.  Subsequently  ske  received 
uatru^ions  from  Aumer,  and  a  marked  influ- 
eoee  npoo  her  general  ssthetio  cnltare  waa  ezer- 
eaed  by  Baron  Friedzioh  von  Gentz.  The  two 
Bstera,  who  were  inseparable,  gave  performances 
itHi^  foraooie  ti^,  and  &  1630  made  their 
bit  ippearanoe  at  Berlin.  Here  the  public  had 
been  in  some  meaaore  prepared  for  Fanny'a 
talent  by  the  aoeoont  given  of  her  by  Gentz 
to  lui  friend  Rahel  Vanihagen  von  Enae,  but 
ber  poetioel  ooDoepticms  of  her  art,  and  graceful 
pteeeDce^  iac  aorpaaaed  all  expectations.  Hence- 
fonracdfaerctieerasanmed  the  character  of  a 
Beriea  of  triumphal  07ati<Hia.  Vienna,  which 
had  been  so  abw  to  appreciate  her,  aoon  joined 
tb«  fenenl  eboma  of  enthusiasm.  While  en- 
gaged at  Berlin  she  made  occaaional  excnr- 
aocs  to  London  and  other  cities,  and  in  1834 
^  naebed  France.  The  sisters  made  their 
first  ameaianoe  befiwe  a  Parisian  audience,  Sept. 
1$,  in  ia  tempSte,  a  bc^t  ad^ted  from  Shake- 
speue'i  "Tempest,"  by  AddpheNonrrit  Fanny 
w<9  icceived  with  much  q>plan8e,  and  conad- 
end  entitled  to  the  aame  rank  with  Taglioni, 
Ua  at  the  head  of  her  profession  in  Paris.  She, 
kNrertr,  fmmd  an  occasion  to  edipee  her  oele- 
linted  rival  in  the  Spanish  cachncha,  a  dance 
vUdi  Ae  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the 
)>*Bet  of  Le  diaibU  ioiteuoc  This  was  received 
with  fcodig^oaa  applaoae.  The  noted  Dr.  V^ron 
offend  htr  hie  hand;  Jules  Janin  waa  in  ecstasy: 
%  romaoticywmg  Pole  glorified  her  in  Lettru  a 
KM  wtiiU  pQbliahed  by  him  at  Bmsaela;  Paris 
Pmlaimsdber  faiimitable.  In  1841  the  sisters 
^iated  the  United  States,  where  they  met  with 
inffisat  meeeas,  and  afterward  reaped  another 
ianertofmld  and  glory  in  Boada.  In  1861,  after 
^H  a  lew  &raw^  performance  at  Vienna, 
<Bi9  retired  ISrom  the  stage  with  an  immense 
^^^■^aednow  reddes  at  a  villa  near  Hamburg. 
**  '  ~ ',  who  retired  at  the  same  time,  con- 
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^*Mi  A^  86, 1861,  a  morganatic  marriage 
*«  fitace  Adalbert)  of  Prussia,  and  waa  en- 
dmW  under  the  title  of  Frau  von  Bamem. 
g~j^i  a  iak  lake  in  the  government  of 
'*»«9^fe«a,'r0  nu  E.  of  the  Volga,  and  180 
vou  vni — 8 


■q.  in.  in  extent  It  yields  annually  upward  of 
100,000  tona  of  salt,  the  collection  of  which 
givea  employment  to  10,000  i)erson8.  In  the 
hottest  season  the  crystallized  salt  along  ita  banka 
and  on  its  surface  gives  it  the  i^ipewance  of  a 
vast  sheet  of  ice  or  frozen  snow.  It  is  nowhere 
more  tbim  16  inches  deep. 

ELVAS)  a  fortified  frontier  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Alemt^o,  10  m.  W.  of  Ba^ 
d^oa,  on  a  hill  near  the  book  of  the  Guadiana; 

Sop.  16,460.  It  is  an  important  stronghold, 
aving  an  arsenal,  and  spacious  bomb-proof  bar- 
racks. The  fort  of  La  Lippe  on  a  neighboring 
hill  is  deemed  impregnable.  The  town  itself  ia 
poorly  built,  and  many  of  the  venerable  Moor* 
ish  buildings  which  line  its  streets  are  crumbling 
to  pieces.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  dia- 
tance  of  8  miles,  by  means  of  a  fine  Moorish 
aqnednot.  During  the  peninsular  war  in  1808 
Elvaa  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Marshal 
Jnnot  and  held  daring  several  months. 

ELvFS,  genii  of  uie  northern  mytbolo^, 
forming,  according  to  some  claseificaticnis,  with 
the  undines,  salamanders,  and  gnomes,  groups 
of  elementaiy  sprites  identified  respectively  with 
the  water,  fire,  earth,  and  air.  The  elves  are  of 
the  air,  and  have  been  more  widely  received  in 
the  £utb  and  poetry  of  Europe  under  this  name 
than  under  their  Hellenic  name  of  sylphs.  They 
are  oapricious  spirits,  of  diminutive  size  but 
preternatural  power.  Then:  stature  is  less 
than  the  nze  of  a  young  girPa  thumb,  yet  their 
limbs  are  most  delicately  formed,  and  when  they 
will  tiiey  can  hurl  granite  blocks,  bind  the 
strongest  man,  or  shake  a  house.  They  are  di- 
vided in  the  sagas  into  good  and  bad,  or  light 
and  dark  elvea,  the  former  having  eyes  like  the 
stars,  countenances  brighter  than  the  sun,  and 
golden  yellow  hair,  the  latter  being  blacker  than 
pitch,  and  fearfully  dangerous.  The  elves  ordi- 
narily wear  glass  shoes,  and  a  cap  with  a  little 
bell  hanging  from  it.  Whoever  finds  one  of 
these  slippers  or  bells  may  obtain  from  the  elf 
who  has  lost  it  any  thing  which  he  asks  for.  In 
the  winter  they  retire  to  the  depths  of  moun- 
tains, where  they  live  in  much  the  same  way  aa 
men,  and  in  the  first  days  of  ^ring  issue  from 
their  grottoes,  run  along  the  sides  of  hills,  and 
swing  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees.  In  the 
mornmg  they  sleep  in  blossoms  or  watch  the 
people  who  paaa  by,  but  at  the  evening  twilight 
they  meet  together  in  the  fields,  join  hands,  and 
sing  and  dance  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  They 
are  generally  invisible,  but  children  born  on 
Sunday  can  see  them,  and  the  elvea  may  extend 
the  privilege  to  whomsoever  they  please.  In 
England  and  Scotland  they  were  subject  to  a 
king  and  queen.    The  islands  of  Stem  and  Bn- 

fen,  in  the  Baltic,  are  especially  subject  to  the 
ing  of  the  elves,  who  rides  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  4  black  horses,  and  whose  passage  from  ial- 
and  to  idand  is  recognized  bv  the  neighing  of 
the  steeds,  the  blackness  of  the  water,  and  the 
bustle  of  the  great  aSrial  company  who  follow 
in  his  train.  The  elvea  sometimes  become  do- 
mestio  servants,  and  would  be  valuable  as  such 
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if  ihej  were  less  easHy  afl^nded  and  lees  daa* 
gerooa  after  taking  ofwnce.  As  long  as  their 
oaprioes  are  gratified,  their  food  and  drinlc  reg- 
nlarly  left  at  an  appointed  place,  and  no  at- 
tempt made  to  interfere  with  their  freedom, 
the  fhmitare  is  snre  to  he  dnsted,  the  floor  to 
be  swept,  and  everj  chamber'  to  he  perfectly 
in  order.  Bat  the  brothers  Grimm,  in  their 
Deuttehe  Stiffen,  have  chronicled  the  misfortones 
of  many  ayonng  girl,  who,  having  called  an  elf  to 
her  lud,  repenteatoo  late  of  liarug  offended  it. 
The  brownie  of  Scottish  &me  is  one  of  these 
domeetio  elTcs. 

ELWJiS,  John,  an  English  miser,  bom  in 
Soathwark  aboat  1712,  died  Nov.  26, 1789.  His 
own  &mily  name  was  Meggot,  bat  he  exchanged 
it  for  that  of  his  ancle,  from  whom  he  received 
a  laive  inheritance.  At  an  early  ^riod  of  bis 
life  be  attended  Westminster  school,  and  be- 
came a  good  classical  scholar,  though  at  no 
nibseqaent  period  was  be  ever  seen  witib  a  book. 
He  was  sent  to  Greneva  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion, and  there  distinguished  himself  as  one  of 
the  boldest  riders  in  Europe.  After  retoming  to 
England  be  began  to  indol^  in  gambling,  fre- 
qnenting  the  most  noted  gaming  houses,  and  sit- 
ting up  whole  nights  with  the  most  fa^ionable 
and  profligate  men  of  the  tune.  After  tiina 
making  or  losing  thousands,  he  would  go  to  the 
cattle  market  at  Smithfield  and  dispute  with  the 
batchers  Ibr  a  shilling.  He  next  took  to  hunt- 
ing, and  his  stable  of  foxhounds  was  considered 
the  best  in  the  kingdom,  yet  he  kept  but  a  sin- 
gle servant  to  attend  to  all  his  cows,  dogs,  and 
horses.  From  his  parsimonious  mode  of  life  his 
fortune  rapidly  increased,  and  when  wortb  h^ 
a  million  he  refused  to  accept  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment unless  on  the  express  stipulation  that  he 
should  be  brought  in  for  nothing,  and,  owing  to 
peculiar  circamstances,  was  actually  elected. 
His  miserly  habits  increased  with  his  fortune, 
and  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  aban- 
doned  gaming,  hunting,  and  every  comfort,  and 
died  the  possessor  of  £800,000,  after  having 
■offered  greatly  fi-om  fear  of  pover^. 

ELY,  a  city  of  Cambridg^ire,  England,  on 
an  eminence  near  the  Ouse,  16  m.  K.  N.  E.  from 
Cambridge;  pop.  in  1851,  6,176.  It  conrists 
principally  of  one  street,  and  contains  many  old 
buildings.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  which 
was  founded  in  1107.  Its  cathedral  is  a  splen- 
did structure,  built  in  successive  centuries,  and 
presenting  a  singular  mixture  of  the  Saxon, 
Norman,  and  early  English  styles  of  architeo- 
tnre.  The  churches  of  St.  Mary  and  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  are  also  remarkable  both  for  their 
age  and  splendor.  A  famous  convent  was  found- 
ed here  about  670  by  Ethelreda,  wife  of  Oswy, 
king  of  Korthumberland,  and  she  became  its  first 
abbess.  It  wasdestroyedby  theDanesin870, 
and  100  years  later  was  rebuilt  by  Ethelwold, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  placed  in  it  monks 
instead  of  nun;.  Ely  has  important  mannfao- 
tores  of  earthenware  and  tobacco  pipes,  exten- 
rive  gardens  in  its  vicinity,  the  produce  of 
which  is  sent  to  the  London  and  Cambridge 


markets,  and  aeveral  benevolent  institntioDs  ni 
schools,  amongwhioh  is  a  grammar  school  fomt 
ed  by  Henry  vTII.  It  is  the  capital  of  t  di- 
vision of  Cambridgeshire,  called  the  "ide  (^ 
Ely,"  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  oountj  hj 
the  Ouse.  This  district  is  incloded  in  tlie  re- 
claimed marsh  known  as  Bedford  Level 

ELTMAIS,  in  the  Bible  Elam,  now  Loriitaii, 
a  province  of  Susiana,  now  EhootJstaD,  in  Per- 
sia, a  moantainoos  region,  watered  by  the  £^ 
lasus  (Heb.  Olai),  and  inhabited  by  a  peo]^  of 
Semino  descent  (Genesis  z.  88).  The  peopk 
of  Elam  appear  as  bold  and  rude  monntiiii- 
eers,  skilled  in  archery,  and  are  often  men- 
tioned  in  connection  with  some  wariike  ei- 
pedition,  fi:t>m  the  battle  of  Ohedorlaomer,  a 
the  time  of  Abraham,  down  to  the  conqiie«t  of 
Babylon  by  the  Hedes  and  Persians.  Id  biiii 
(zxi.  and  xxii.).  we  see  them  marchiDg  vitii 
their  mighty  quivers,  with  chariots  and  hotni, 
to  &tal  sieges ;  in  Jeremiah  (xlix-X  we  see  their 
bow,  tiieir  chief  strength,  broken ;  in  EzeUd 
(xxxii.),  we  find  them  among  those  inhahitints 
of  the  nether  world  who  had  spread  their  terror 
among  the  living.    (See  SubulHA.) 

ELYSIUM,  or  Eltsuit  EnojM,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  di^elling  place  of  the 
blessed  after  death.  While  the  oriental  ui 
most  other  peoples  souj^t  this  abode  in  the  up- 
per regions  of  the  sky,  the  Greeks  placed  it  it 
the  west  on  the  ends  of^  or  beneath,  the  ea&, 
where  the  sun  goesdown.  Aocordiug  to  EoDxr, 
Elysium  was  a  plain  on  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
where  men  live  witboattoil  or  care,  where  then 
is  neither  snow,  nor  winter  storms,  nor  raiis; 
where  the  lovely  and  cooling  zephyrs  btow  n- ' 
eeasingly  with  light  murmur,  and  where  dwdt 
Bhadamanthas,  who,  in  the  upper  world,  wasthe 
Jnstestofmen.  The  position  of  Elysinm changed 
with  the  progress  in  geographical  knowledie, 
I>roceeding  further  and  fnrSier  to  the  west  B^ 
mod  speaks  of  the  happy  isles  of  the  ocean,  mi 
other  writers  supposed  it  to  be  somewhere  ii 
the  Atlantic,  till  Pindar  and  the  later  poets  pot 
it  beneath  the  earth.  According  to  the  later 
descriptions,  the  meads  of  Elysium  S  tinea  in  • 
year  broogbt  forth  the  most  beautiiiil  flowen 
The  inhabitants  enjoyed  the  reward  for  their 
virtues  on  earth,  and  whoever  had  8  timea  re- 
sisted a  temptation  to  do  evil  attuned  to  this 
abode.  A  never-setting  sun  shone  upon  tkm, 
and  melancholy  was  removed  far  away.  The 
airs,  fragrant  and  tinted  with  purple,  bt**?^ 
softly  from  the  sea,  the  flowers  were  twiw" 
into  wreaths  for  the  dwellers,  peaceful  ware- 
less  rivers  flowed  by,  and  horse  races,  games, 
music,  and  conversation,  occupied  thehonrs.  i^ 
cording  to  Homer,  Bhadamanthas  alone  roW 
Elysium,  being  admitted  there  on  pecnJiar 
grounds  as  the  representative  of  the  idea  of 
justice.  Hesiod  knows  Elysinm  only  by  the 
name  of  the  isles  of  the  Blessed,  where  Kronoi 
rules,  and  the  Titans  and  other  Homeric  hettw 
dwelL    

ELZEVIR,  or  more  properly  'Eisirm  <x 
EussnxB,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  (tf  Potob  P'"''' 
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«n,  MtaMinhwI  at  Leaden,  Amsterdam,  the 
Eigne,  and  TJbeoht,  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
tariet^  and  who  for  nearlj  a  hundred  oonseon- 
tire  jetia  were  distinguished  for  the  nnmber 
lod  eleginoe  oi  the  pablicatiooj,  especially  the 
edidoos  of  andeot  aathors,  which  issned  finom 
their  preas. — Louis,  the  fbonder  of  the  &niil]r, 
bom  in  Loavain  in  1540,  emigrated  to  Holland 
ia  1S60,  in  oonseqaenoe  of  the  religious  tron- 
Ua  vhich  agitated  his  native  city,  and  settled 
ia  Linden,  where  be  died,  Feb.  4, 1617.  He  be- 
came apetty  oflSoer  of  the  university  of  Leyden, 
and  ik)  engaged  in  'tiie  buHness  of  a  bookseller 
and  printer.  In  the  latter  capadty  he  is  said  to 
have  podoced,  between  1688  (when  the  Drurii 
Ebrafctnm  QwBBtionum  ae  Setpontumum  libri 
dtM^  tiie  first  book  bearing  the  imprint  of  Elzevir, 
appeared)  and  his  death,  160  works.  He  is  said 
to  iiara  been  the  first  printer  who  observed  the 
dbliaotion  between  the  vowels  i  and  u  and  the 
eorreapooding  consonants  j  and  e.  Of  the  7  sons 
dhym,  6  fimowed  the  business  of  their  fifitber, 
Til. :  ILkTTBSc^  who  was  established  at  Leyden, 
vbffs  spon  his  death  in  1640  he  was  succeeded 
li;  ha  son  Abraham ;  Louis  (U.),  who  in  1690 
eatabliriied  a  printing  honse  at  the  Hague,  and 
£ed  there  in  1631 ;  Gillbs,  who  was  in  Dusiness 
at  the  Hague  and  subsequently  in  Leyden ;  Jooer, 
wbo  settled  in  Utrecht;  andBoNA.VKNTi;BE,bom 
io  1583,  died  in  1658.  In  1626  the  last  named 
enteted  into  a  partnership  with  his  nephew 
Ai«ta>ii,  the  son  of  Mattheus,  at  Levden, 
wUch  termioated  only  with  their  deauts  in 
16S2,  vitiun  a  month  of  each  other.  They 
were  die  most  distinguished  of  the  family,  and 
from  tbeir  press  issaed  those  numerous  ex- 

n'  "ie  little  editions  of  the  classics,  as  also 
on  history  and  politics  (62  vols.  16mo.), 
oiled  by  the  French  La  petitet  ripubliquu, 
with  vludk  the  name  of  Elzevir  is  now  most 
fiuniliarlj  associated.     The  livy  and  Tacitus 
«f  \^  the  Pliny  of  1686,  the  YirgU  of  1686. 
ud  tits  Cioero  of  1642,  are  among  the  best  of 
thdr  pradncti<His.     The  business  was  carried  on 
^  two  years  by  Jan,  the  son  of  Abraham,  and 
DisiB,  die  son  of  Bonaventore ;  afterward  by 
JiD  alope^  and  by  his  widow.    Louis  (HI.),  son 
of  Loois  (H),  founded  the  Elzevir  printing  es- 
labliahmeot  at  Amsterdam  in  1688,  entered  into 
aMttBcnlnp  with  his  cousin  Daniel  in  1664, 
inach  ktted  10  years,  and  died  in  1670.  at 
vlueh  time  the  reputation  of  the  Elzevii-s  nad 
naebed  its  highest  point    Among  their  chief 
poUicalJoos  are  the  celebrated  New  Testament 
<^1S58,  a  series  of  Latin  classics,  the  Etymoh- 
PM  Ltngva  Latino,  and  an  edition  of  the 
<«7W  Jurii.    Between  1664  and  1680,  the 
^cf  hisdeath,  Daniel  carried  on  the  business 
w,  and  in  that  period  published  162  works. 
Mni  the  last  of  his  family  who  excelled  in 
{■niig,  althoQgh  his  widow  and  PiitxRB,  grand- 
**<'  }oaat,  carried  on  the  fiudness  for  some 
pn^^-tbn  merit  of  the  Elzevirs  consisted  less 
^Jwit  ksrning  or  critical  abilities,  in  which 
la^wmittforior  to  the  Aldi,  the  Stephenses, 
and  etbenoC  the  celebrated  printers  of  tiie  ICtfa, 


16th,  and  17th  eeoturies,  than  in  tbe  deonteaa 
and  beauty  of  their  type,  the  excellent  quality 
of  their  paper,  made  in  Angoulftme,  and  in  Uie 
general  elegance  of  their  publications.  The 
texts  of  their  editions  of  the  classics  were  not 
founded  on  or  collated  by  old  manuscripts,  aa 
were  those  of  many  of  their  predecessors,  who 
were  scholars  as  well  as  printers,  but  were  gen- 
erally reprints,  and  were  sometimes  pirated 
from  other  sources.  All  their  choice  worki^ 
particularly  the  small  editions  of  tiie  dassios, 
bring  large  prices  at  the  present  day ;  and  the 
name  Elzevir  applied  to  a  book  has  become  a 
eynonyme  for  typo^phical  correctness  and  ele- 
gance. The  Elzevirs  printed  several  catalogues 
of  their  works,  but  the  best  account  of  them  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Hotiee  de  la  eolUetion  tPau- 
teurt  Latin*,  Frangait,  et  Italim*,  imptimU  d* 
format  petit  en  limo.  par  let  EUener,  in  Bra- 
net's  Mcmud  dn  librmre  (Paris,  1820),  and  in 
B^rard's  Etiai  bibliograpKiqrte  «ur  la  iditiont 
da  Ehevir*  (Paris,  1822).  See  also  Pieter*a 
Anndla  de  rimprunerie  EUhirieniM  (Ghent 
1861-62),  in  which  thennmber  of  works  printed 
by  the  Elzevirs  is  stated  at  1,218,  of  which  968 
were  in  Latin,  44  in  Greek,  126  in  French,  S3 
in  Flemish,  22  in  oriental  languages,  11  in  Ger> 
man,  and  10  in  Italian.  Their  imprint  was :  Ap^ 
Maeviriot,  or  Mo  OffieitM  Ebeoiriorum  or  .SImp*- 
riana ;  and  freqnentiy  tiie  titie  page  of  tlieir 
books  contains  a  device  of  a  blazing  wood  pile^ 
emblematic  of  their  name,  compounded  of  (ft^ 
alder,  and  vuur,  fire. 

EMANCIPATION.    SeeSuLVMT. 

EMANUEL,  an  E.  CO.  of  Ga.,  bounded  N.  bv 
the  Ogeechee  river,  and  S.  W.  by  Pendleton's 
creek ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1863, 
4,888,  of  whom  1,009  were  slaves.  The  princi- 
pal streams  which  Intersect  it  are  the  Great 
Ohoopee  and  the  Oannouchee.  It  has  a  level 
surface,  and  a  sandy,  unproductive  soiL  Tim- 
ber is  abundant.  Ootton,  grain,  and  potatoes 
are  the  chief  agricultural  stapl^  and  in  1860 
the  coun^  yielded  669  bales  of  cotton,  121,874 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  2,269  of  oats,  and  49,889 
of  sweet  potatoes.  There  were  17  churches, 
and  202  pupUs  attending  public  schools.  Yalne 
of  real  estate  in  1866,  $684,872.  The  county 
was  organized  in  1812.  Ci^>ital,  Bwainsborongh. 

EMANUEL  (Port.  Manom.)  L,  king  of  Por- 
tugal,  called  the  Great,  and  the  Happy,  bom  ia 
AlcoDchete,  May  8,  1469,  ascended  the  throne 
upon  the  death  or  John  II.  in  1496,  died  in 
Lisbon,  Dec  18,  1621.  He  was  the  son  of 
Duke  Ferdinand  of  Visen,  grandson  of  King 
Edward  of  Portugal.,  nephew  of  King  Alfonso 
Y.,  and  cousin  of  Jonn  11.  His  father^  accused 
of  conspiracy  against  John  II.,  was  slain  by  the 
latter  with  his  own  hand.  Emanuel,  bearing  the 
titie  of  the  duke  of  B^a,  was  educated  in  Sbain, 
where  he  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Castile;  after  whose  death  in  1498  he  married 
Donna  Maria,  her  sister.  He  received  the  king- 
dom from  his  predecessors  in  a  state  of  pros- 
perity, and  by  his  activity  and  sagaaty  raised  * 
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Portngal  to  her  most  brilliant  points  of  power 
and  glory.  He  signalizad  the  Deginning  of  his 
reign  by  pursuing  with  an  ardor  surpassing  that 
of  all  his  predecessors  tike  long-songht  passage 
by  sea  to  India.  Mainly  under  his  patronage 
were  made  the  voyages  of  Vasoo  da  Gama,  Al- 
buquerque, and  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Oabral;  in 
his  reign  G-oa  became  a  Portuguese  settlement, 
and  Brazil,  the  Moluccas,  &o.,'were  discovered ; 
the  commerce  of  the  Indies  was  opened  to  Por- 
tugal, wealth  accumulated,  and  a  spirit  of  enter- 
pme  took  possession  of  the  nation,  which  could 
DOW  boast  of  a  brilliant  succession  of  nayigators 
and  generals.  Less  snocessfnl  were  Emanuel's 
efforte  for  conquest  In  Morocco,  where  dearly 
purchased  victories  secured  no  lasting  gain. 
He  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  interests 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  sent  mission- 
aries on  board  all  his  fleets  to  convert  whatso- 
ever people  they  might  discover,  and  sought  to 
reform  the  character  of  the  Portuguese  ecclesi- 
astics at  home.  He  persecuted  the  Jews,  ban- 
ished the  Moors,  and  mtrodnced  the  inquisition. 
Though  he  ruled  20  years  without  convening  the 
cortee,  his  home  administration  was  marked  by 
Justice,  and  he  gave  completeness  to  the  institu- 
tions of  his  kingdom  by  publi^ing  a  code  of 
laws.  He  succeeded  in  remaining  at  peace  with 
bII  Europe,  and  even  preserved  a  difficult  neu- 
trality toward  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  He 
was  a  patron  of  men  of  letters,  and  himself  the 
anthor  of  memoirs  of  the  Indies.  He  was  thrice 
married,  his  last  wife  being  Eleonora  of  Aus- 
tria, sister  of  Charles  V . 

EMBALMING  (Gr.  /SaXo-o^v,  balsam  or  balm, 
from  the  resinons  substances  employed  in  the 
operation),  the  process  of  preserving  animal 
bodies  from  corruption  by  introdnoing  antiseptic 
substances  into  the  spaces  left  vacant  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  internal  parts.  The  art  was  exten- 
sively practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  tibe 
mummies  found  at  this  day  in  their  sepulchres, 
where  they  have  lain  for  8,000  years  or  more, 
testify  to  the  perfection  it  had  readied  in  those 
remote  periods.  With  them  it  was  not  limited 
to  the  preservation  of  human  bodies  alone,  but 
no  reptile  appears  to  be  so  mean  as  not  to  have 
been  neld  sacred  and  worthy  of  this  care  of  its 
remains ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  the  countless 
bodies  of  human  beings  still  to  be  found  in  the 
places  where  they  were  deposited,  are  reckoned 
the  millions  of  dogs,  apes,  crocodiles,  cats,  ibise& 
bulls,  rams,  foxes,  asps,  Ac.,  of  more  than  60 
species  in  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  whence 
were  obtained  all  tho  resins,  dmgs,  spices,  &C., 
which  are  described  as  essential  to  the  process. 
After  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province  the  art 
continued  to  be  practised,  and  was  adopted  to 
some  extent  by  the  Romans  themselves.  Among 
other  races  also  the  same  practice  has  in  former 
times  prevailed ;  or  at  least  a  modification  of  it 
designed  to  produce  a  similar  result;  such,  for 
example,  as  drying  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
This  was  probably  the  custom  of  the  Gnanches, 
the  former  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  islands. 
The  ancient  Peruvians  preserved  the  bodies  of 


their  ineas,  aooordinff  to  Gardlaaso^  "perfeeta 
life,  without  so  muc£  as  a  hidr  or  an  eyehrai 
wanting."  In  the  great  temple  of  the  sai  it 
Cozco  their  bodies,  ranged  on  one  side,  ud 
those  of  their  queens  on  tne  other,  sat  clothed  ii 
their  former  princely  attire  upon  cbain  (tf  gdd, 
their  heads  inclined  downward,  covered  'M 
raven  black  or  silver  gray  hair,  and  their  hull 
placidly  crossed  over  their  bosoms.  (Presoolilt 
"  Conquest  of  Peru,"  vol.  i.,  p.  88.)  Ezpogonrf 
the  bodies  to  the  exceedingly  dry  and  ooM  sirtf 
the  monntfunous  region,  it  was  thought  br  Gw- 
cilasso,  was  sufficient  to  preserve  these  bo&s 
without  recourse  to  the  artificial  processes  adopt- 
ed by  the  Egyptians.  These  have  been  pv&- 
niariy  described  by  Herodotns  and  DiodonsSo' 
ulus,  and  the  accounts  of  the  former  eqiedilij 
have  been  retarded  by  most  anthoritiee  at  pt- 
senting  an  exact  expomtion  of  them.  Booie,  Mr- 
ever,  question  the  adequacy  of  the  prooeasathi 
given  to  account  for  the  results,  and  state  U 
modem  experimenters  fiul  entirely  of  8accea|ii 
endeavoring  to  perform  the  operation  by  theirli- 
structions.  The  account  given  by  Herodotm^ 
86),  is  as  follows :  "  There  are  a  set  of  nmk 
Egypt  who  practise  the  art  of  embahmig,  aid 
nmlce  it  their  proper  business.  Then  penot^ 
when  a  body  is  brought  to  them,  sbor  the 
bearers  various  models  of  corpses,  made  in  vood, 
and  pidnted  so  as  to  resemble  nature.  The  mot 

[lerfect  is  said  to  be  after  the  manner  of  bin 
Osiris]  whom  I  do  not  think  it  rejigknito 
name  m  connection  with  such  a  matter;  tiie 
second  sort  is  inferior  to  the  first,  and  lesaeost- 
1 V ;  the  third  is  the  cheapest  of  alL  All  tlia 
the  embalmers  explain,  and  then  ask  in  vhidi 
way  it  is  wished  that  the  corpse  shoald  he  pn- 
pared.  The  bearers  tell  them,  and  haTing  eon- 
clnded  then-  bargain,  take  their  departore,  wUb 
the  embalmers,  left  to  themselves,  proeiBed  t( 
their  task.  The  mode  of  embahning,  acootdim 
to  the  most  perfect  process,  is  the  fbHoviii;: 
They  take  first  a  crooked  piece  of  irmi  and  witii 
it  draw  out  the  brun  through  the  noabili,  t^ 
getting  rid  of  a  portion,  while  the  sknll  ia  denw 
of  the  rest  by  rinsing  with  dmgs ;  next  tl»T 
make  a  out  along  the  flank  with  a  sharp  Wo- 
pian  stone,  and  take  out  the  whole  contents « 
the  abdomen,  which  they  then  deanae,  waslu^ 
it  thoroughly  with  palm  vrine,  and  agfun  ^ 
quently  with  an  infusion  of  ponndedaroaiatici 
After  this  they  fill  the  cavity  with  the  pure* 
bruised  myrrh,  with  cassia,  and  every  other  «»* 
of  spicery  except  frankinoense,  and  sew  np  tw 
opening.  Then  the  body  is  placed  in  natmni  w 
70  days,  and  covered  entirely  over.  -4^*" 
expiration  of  that  space  of  time,  which  n""**^ 
be  exceeded,  the  body  is  washed,  and  wrappw 
round  from  head  to  foot  with  bandages  (a&» 
linen  cloth,  smeared  over  with  gnm,  whicb  b 
used  generally  by  tte  Egyptians  in  the  fix*  « 
glue,  and  in  this  state  it  is  given  back  to  tt« 
relatives,  who  endose  it  in  a  wooden  case  wtoj 
they  have  had  made  for  the  purpose,  ahap* 
into  the  figure  of  a  man.  Then  fastening  the 
case,  they  place  it  in  a  aepnldiral  ohamber,  up- 
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rigbiigiinat  tho  wall  Bindh  is  the  most  oouOj 
wtj  of  embalming  the  dead.  If  persons  wiui 
to  eroid  expense  and  ohoose  die  second  pro- 
g^  the  mowing  is  the  method  panned: 
Sjrrioges  are  filled  irith  oil  made  from  the  cedar 
Me,  vhioh  &  then,  without  koj  incision  or  dis- 
jmboTelliog,  injected  into  the  abdomen.  The 
pie»ge  bj  which  it  might  be  likely  to  return  ia 
itopped,  sod  the  body  laid  in  natrom  the  pre- 
jcnbed  nomber  of  diays.  At  the  end  of  the 
Ibne  the  oedar  on  is  allowed  to  make  its  eec^M; 
ind  soeh  is  its  power  that  it  brings  with  it  the 
whole  ihiiBaeh  and  intestines  in  a  liqaid  state. 
The  nttrom  meanwhile  has  dissolved  the  flesh, 
and  so  nothing  is  left  of  the  dead  body  bnt  the 
skio  sod  the  ^nes.  It  is  retanied  in  this  oon- 
jitioD  to  the  relativea,  without  any  farther 
troabh  being  bestowed  upon  it  The  tliird 
method  of  embalming^  which  is  practised  in  the 
cue  of  the  poorer  olassea,  is  to  dean  out  the  in- 
lea&ieswith  a  clyster,  and  let  the  body  lie  in  nar 
InmtheTOdaya^  after  which  it  is  at  once  given 
(othose  who  oome  to  fetch  it  awi^."  Both  with 
the  EgTPtiaoa  and  Peruvians  the  same  practice 
ii  atid  to  have  obtained  of  preserving  all  the 
iBtenal  parts  extracted  from  the  body  in  vases 
deposted  near  the  mnmnues.  Dr.  Oormaok  of 
LoodoQ,  who  has  recently  investigated  the  sub- 
ject, la  of  opinion  that  the  essential  part  of  the 
prooeet  wis  the  application  of  heat  to  the 
toea,  which  were  filled  with  some  form  of 
bitmnm.  Brthis  means  creosote  was  generated 
tad  diffoed  thioughoat  all  tissues  of  the  body, 
ind  this  method  was  never  divulged,  while  the 
other  operatioas  may  have  been  practised  the 
better  to  ooooeal  this,  as  well  as  to  add  dignity 
aid  myitaiy  to  the  vt. — ^The  snbstances  found 
ia  maniiiiies  are- altogether  of  a  resinous  nature, 
and  the  ttnoe  is  impregnated  with  resinous 
■Bitter;  hot  this  and  the  wine  said  to  be  em- . 
pk^ed  eoold  not  preserve  the  animal  substance. 
All  parts,  and  the  linen  used  for  enveloping  the 
hedj  in  firfdt  aometimes  of  1,000  yards,  bear 
Ihe  mttki  of  heat ;  the  bandages  are  commonly 
ndaeed  ahnost  to  tinder.  The  object  of  the 
pBi  with  whidi  they  wwe  smeared  may  have 
tw«  to  prodooe  creosote  by  the  calcination  to 
which  thii^  were  subjected.  Bitumen  also  ap- 
{(sn  to  have  been  employed  in  a  liquid  state  for 
ulisg  ik»  cavities  of  the  bodies,  though  no  men- 
^osja  Bade  of  heat  being  applied  to  effect  its 
"<!°nnMitieD.  The  cost  of  tne  most  expensive 
•»^iod  of  emhelmipg  was  a  talent  of  silver, 
^t  £l»7  lOi,  or,  according  to  Oahnet,  about 
«W;  £80  was  a  moderate  price. — Th^nard's 
J^wistry"  oont^ns  a  description  of  a  meth- 
« «Binloyed  in  recent  times  by  Dr.  Ohans- 
■w.  The  body,  thoroughly  emptied,  and  wash- 
*»wit«,  is  kept  constantly  saturated  with 
^N«n  wUlmate.  The  salt  gradually  oom- 
?•••  **•»  the  flesh,  gives  it  firmness,  and  ren- 
f*^ '■jutrascible  and  incapable  of  being 
•2?*_5  iwects  and  worms.  The  author 
*5^™*  he  had  seen  a  head  thus  prepared, 
wnwa  foj  unml  years  had  been  exposed  to 
of  sua  and  rain  without  hav- 


ihe 


ing  suffered  the  slightest  change,  it  was  very 
little  deformed,  and  easily  recognized,  although 
the  flesh  had  become  aa  hard  as  wood.  A  pro- 
cess has  been  introduced  into  France  by  J.  N". 
Gkumal  of  injecting  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  alumina  into  the  veins  of  tho  body, 
which  13  employed  for  anatomical  preparations 
as  well  as  for  embalming.  Dr.  Ure  states  that 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  and  wood 
vinegar  is  most  efficacious  for  similar  uses.  He 
is  also  of  opinion  from  the  statements  of  Pliny, 
that  wood  vinegar,  the  antiseptic  virtue  of 
which  is  in  the  creosote  it  contains,  was  the 
essential  means  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians in  preparing  tlieir  mummies,  and  that  the 
odoriferous  resins  were  of  inferior  consequence, 
M.  Falooni,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  French  acade- 
my, states  that  after  a  series  of  experiments  made 
with  different  salts,  he  finds  that  sulphate  of 
tine,  prepared  of  different  degrees  of  strength, 
is  the  best  material.  An  ii^ection  of  about  a 
gallon  would  perfectly  well  preserve  a  dead  body, 
as  is  proved  by  the  preparations  belonging  to 
the  anatomical  cabinet  at  Genoa.  Bodies  so 
prepared  preserve  all  their  flexibility  for  40  days. 
It  is  only  after  that  period  that  they  begin  to  dry 
up,  still  preserving,  ho  woyer,  theii'  natural  color. 
CfUoride  of  zino  and  sulphate  of  soda  are  some- 
times used  also. 

EMBANKMENT.    See  Dike. 

EMBARGO  (Sp.  emMrgo,  an  impediment), 
a  publio  prohibition  forbidding  ships  to  BSiL, 

generally  adopted  with  a  view  to  mipending 
ostilities.  In  1794  the  American  congress  laid 
an  embargo  for  60  days  npon  all  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  the  confederation .  This  was  said  by  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  to  be  done  to  obstruct 
the  supply  of  provisions  to  the  British  forces  in 
the  West  Indies,  then  engaged  in  hostilities 
against  the  French  republic.  But  the  embargo 
most  famous  in  American  history  is  that  intend- 
ed to  countervail  Napoleon's  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  and  the  British  orders  in  oonnoiL  On 
Deo.  22,  1807,  on  the  recommendation  of  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  a  law  was  enacted  by  congress 
prohibiting  the  departure  from  the  ports  of  the 
iTnited  States  of  all  but  foreign  armed  vessels 
with  publio  oonomissions,  or  foreign  merchant 
ships  in  bidlast,  or  with  such  cargo  only  as  thejr 
might  have  on  board  when  notified  of  the  act. 
All  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade  were  required  to  give  heavy  bonds  to  land 
their  cargoes  in  the  United  States.  This  embargo 
was  repealed  by  an  act  passed  Feb.  27, 1809,  and 
taking  effect  March  16,  1809,  except  so  far  as 
relat^  to  France  and  Great  Britam  and  their 
dependencies;  and  in  regard  to  them  also  it  was 
to  take  effect  after  the  conclusion  of  the  next 
succeeding  session  of  congress.  A  8d  embargo^ 
laid  April  i,  1812,  was  superseded  by  the  decUr 
ration  of  war  against  England,  Jnne  18,  1812, 
A  4th  embargo  was  laid  by  act  of  Dea  19, 1818, 
prohibiting  all  exports  whatever,  and  even  stop- 
ping the  ooasting  trade ;  fishermen  were  required 
to  give  bonds  not  to  violate  the  act.  <  This  was 
repealed  4  months  afterward. 
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KMBER  DATS,  oertain  iaja  aetspart  Ij the 
ehnroh  as  early  as  the  8d  oentoiy  for  thejpar- 
poae  of  prayer  and  tds&og.  They  are  the  Wed- 
needay,  fViday,  and  Sataraay  after  the  Ist  San- 
day  in  Lent,  uter  the  feast  of  Whitsanday,  after 
the  14th  of  September,  and  after  the  18th  of 
December.  The  treeka  in  which  theae  days  fall 
are  called  ember  weeks.  The  name  is  probably 
of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation,  meaning  the  droa- 
lu  days,  and  in  the  canons  they  are  termed  the 
miatucr  anni  Umpora,  the  4  cardinal  seasons, 
some,  however,  have  supposed  the  name  to  be 
ttdcen  from  the  andent  custom  of  using  ashes 
ot  embers  in  connection  with  fiMting. 

EMBEZZLEMENT,  the  wronoM^tpropria- 
tion  of  the  goods  of  another,  differing  from  lar- 
ceny in  this,  that  in  the  case  of  embezzlement 
the  property  is  in  the  possession  or  control  of 
the  wrong  doer.  It  was  therefore  not  an  indiot- 
aUe  offonoe  at  common  law,  and  the  owner  of 
tiie  property  embezzled  had  no  other  remedy 
but  a  dvil  action  for  damages,  or  in  some  oases 
for  the  recoTetr  of  the  property  itself,  Tbns  if 
a  man  hired  a  horse  ana  fi%admently  sold  him, 
if  the  aale  was  made  in  the  nsnal  oonrse,  «. «. 
in  market  overt,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
put  the  parohaser  upon  hia  goard,  the  sale  was 
valid,  and  the  owner  oonld  only  recover  damages 
ag<unst  the  man  who  had  committed  the  frand ; 
bat  if  a  horse  bad  been  stolen,  althoagh  it 
ibonid  afterward  have  been  sold  in  market  overt, 
the  title  did  not  pass,  and  the  owner  coold  re- 
olidm  his  property.  It  has  never  been  settled 
by  a  positive  role  of  general  application  wliat 
would  be  safBcient  notice  to  the  purchaser  in 
the  case  of  a  fraadulent  sale  of  property  in- 
trosted  to  another.  Any  oircnmstance  that 
dtonld  have  pat  him  upon  in^airy  would  be 
deemed  equivalent  to  actual  notice,  and  in  such 
a  case  the  sale  wonid  not  be  deemed  hoTia  fid*. 
Whenever  there  are  circumstances  indicating 
that  there  is  possession  without  property  or 
only  for  a  special  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
pawnbroker  or  common  carrier,  the  rule  would 
apply  that  the  parohaser  takes  the  risk  of  any 
finand  that  may  be  committed  by  the  seller.  So 
in  oases  of  sale  by  the  owner,  but  of  non-com- 

Sltanoe  with  the  condiUons  of  sale  by  the  ven- 
ee,  a  di£Bcalt  question  sometimes  arises.  Act- 
ual delivery  of  the  property  to  the  vendee  with 
the  intention  of  giving  him  the  ownership,  even 
if  snoh  delivery  waa  obtained  by  fraadulent  rep- 
resentationa.  or  if  a  fiwid  was  committed  by  not 
paying  for  tae  property,  if  the  prioe  was  paya- 
ble on  delivery,  still  transfers  the  right  of  prop- 
erty so  far  that  the  fivudolent  vendee  oan  make 
a  vvlid  sale  to  another  person  who  is  ignorant 
kX  the  fraud ;  but  the  owner  will  have  the  right 
to  reclaim  the  property  fh>m  the  vendee  him- 
self 80  long  as  It  is  in  his  poesoMon,  onless  a 
daim  by  oreditors  of  the  vendee  should  inter- 
vene. Thus,  although  stolen  property  could 
be  reclaimed,  in  whose  hands  soever  it  should 
be  found,  yet  in  the  case  of  embezzlement,  which 
was  in  fact  a  greater  offence  than  larceny,  the 
•wnership  might  be  lost;  nor  was  the  raender 


punishable  criminally,  except  in  the  cm  of  i 
common  carrier  who  should  break  opa  g  cal, 
baleL  or  package  of  goods,  and  approtnuteapsi 
of  the  contents,  or  should  carry  off  the  eotin 
cask,  bale,  or  package  after  it  bad  been  broi^t 
to  its  deetioatton,  wUch  ^ipropriatton  or  ew^ 
ing  off  was  held  to  be  larceny.  To  reined;  fla 
d^eot,  various  statutes  have  been  enacted  wlxn' 
by  the  embezzling  of  the  goods  of  a  nutter  1^ 
a  servant,  or  by  a  derk  or  person  employ^ 
provided  such  servant  or  derk  had  the  cgs^r 
of  the  goodtk  was  made  fdony ;  so  of  a  guest  ii 
an  inn,  or  a  lodger  in  famished  nxans,  carrjii; 
off  any  of  the  effects  which  he  had  posaeanoa  of 
for  use,  it  was  declared  to  be  larceny.  Seren 
penalties  were  also  enacted  against  einbeiii» 
ment  by  derks  in  the  poet  office,  or  by  broken 
bankers,  attorneys,  &C.,  of  any  moneys  or  nl' 
uable  securities  placed  in  their  handa  for  at 
keening  or  anyq>ecial  purpose.  Indiettai 
of  Kew  Tork  these  provisions  have  been  }iiff- 
ed  with  some  amplification.  The  embextliigiif 
property,  or  the  converting  of  it  to  his  on  m^ 
by  a  clerk  or  servant  of  any  private  pemm  or 
co-partnership,  or  by  any  officer,  agent,  dv^ 
or  servant  of  an  incorporated  companj,  whU 
shall  have  come  into  his  possession  or  oodei 
his  osre,  is  made  punishable  in  lilw  nmiMr 
as  larceny.  It  is  also  enacted  that  a  ouric 
shall  be  punishable  for  embezding  goods  in  th 
mass  without  breaking  the  package,  box,  fc, 
before  ddivery  at  the  place  of  destinstioi,  ii 
like  manner  as  if  he  had  broken  enoh  pM- 
age,  in  which  latter  case  he  was,  as  befbre  ni» 
tioned,  liable  at  common  law.-  (See  S  Ber.  St* 
678,  679.)_ 

EMBLEMENTS,  a  term  applied  to  thegrov- 
ing  crops  of  land,  when  the  estate  of  t  ten- 
ant for  life  haa  expired  by  the  death  of  tin 
tenant,  or  when  an  estate  at  will  btsbeeodt- 
termined  by  the  lessor.  In  either  oaie  tb«  em 
blements  belong  to  the  tenant  or  his  legal  r^ 
resentativee.  But  when  the  estate  it  detenniM 
by  the  lease  itself;  as  when  there  is  an  e^*'^"' 
a  term  of  years,  the  rule  is  otherwiae;  *» «* 
law  does  not  relieve  a  man  from  the  ooW' 
quenoes  of  his  own  voluntary  act. 

EMBOSSING  (Fr.  lorn,  a  protabennot),  tM 
art  of  prodadng  raised  figures  n|Km  pI<M«'' 
ftces,  as  upon  leather  for  book-binding^J^ 
paper,  as  stamped  envelopes;  npoo  wood  a 
architecture,  and  bronze,  &c,  in  **"'?''"!?•  r* 
the  two  last-named  arts,  aoeordine  at  the  d^ 
urea  are  more  or  lees  prominent,  they  iw  f" 
to  be  in  oZto,  mttu^  or  IcMt  rilieto.J^*"^ 
methods  and  machines  are  in  use  for  I"^"^ 
thU  effect  Leatiier,  pi^r,  and  the  teitils^ 
rice  are  embossed  by  powerfbl  presees,  ftro"*" 
with  dies,  which  give  their  pattern  to  the  ot|^ 
to  be  embossed.  The  press  of  Mesera.  K.  fl» 
and  00.  of  New  Tork  is  of  very  ««npl«"'i?' , 
erftd  oonstrnotion.  The  power  it  applied  Dj  > 
treadle  to  strugliten  a  bent  arm,  as in»«  °" 
form  of  the  printing  preas,  and  Uie  handa  ot  t" 
opwator  are  thus  at  liberty.  Steam  i»  «»»; 
duoed  to  keep  the  lOiie  at  tiie  tefflpent"* 
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foofld  most  sniUble.  A  very  ingeniona  metliod 
of  embossing  wood  was  introdiioed  ia  1834  by 
Mr.  J.  Sinker  of  London.  The  pattern  being 
drawn  upon  its  snrfitce,  the  parts  intended  to 
be  in  reuef  are  sunk  by  the  application  of  a 
bhmt  steel  tool  as  deep  into  tiie  wood  as  they 
are  intended  to  appear  raised  above  the  sorfaoe, 
care  beiiig  taken  not  to  ii^ore  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  The  snr&ce  ia  next  planed  or  iBled 
down  to  the  level  of  the  depressed  portionsw 
The  wood  then  being  placed  in  water,  the  com- 
preaed  parts  rise  ana  remain  permanently  in 
their  original  position,  and  the  work  is  fini^ed 
b;  earring  as  ordinarily  practised.  A  method 
<X  tofteoing  wood,  so  tbat  it  shall  receive  im- 
presiMw  from  iron  moulds  into  which  it  is 
forced,  has  recently  attracted  mnoh  notice  in 
Paris.  The  wood  Is  softened  by  steam,  and 
lome  insredients  are  added  to  increase  its  dno- 
tifitf.  The  baas-relief  impressions  are  said  to  be 
tfaaip  and  permanent,  and  to  project  from  4  to 
6  miUimetres.    The  art  is  named  xyloplasty. 

EMBRAOERT,  an  attempt  to  inflnenoe  a  Jn- 
Tor  by  any  nnlawflil  conrideration,  aa  by  private 
infloeoce  or  by  bribery.  This  was  a  cnmlnal 
offence  at  common  law,  though  the  punishment 
bas  been  prescribed  by  different  statutes  in  Eng- 
Itod.  The  term  is  not  used  in  the  statute  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  offence  itself  is  subject 
to  a  penalty.  In  the  state  of  New  York  the  at- 
tempt to  cormpt  a  juror,  referee,  or  arbitrator, 
by  a  pft  or  gratuity,  is  punisliable  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  state  prison  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing 5  years;  and  so  also  the  receiving  of  snch 
^  or  gratuity  by  a  juror,  referee,  or  arbitrator, 
IS  pnni.4able  m  Uke  manner. 

tafBBOIDERY,  the  art  of  working  silk, 
voollen,  cotton,  or  linen  threads  with  a  needle 
into  wooDen,  mnsHn,  or  other  fabric.  It  is  of 
two  sorts :  onbroidery  on  stnfi,  with  colored 
tbreada,  sometimes  with  the  introduction  of 

Sand  precious  stones,  which  is  done  on  a 
or  frame,  chiefly  for  tents,  curtains,  hons- 
iip,  &C. ;  and  embroidery  on  muslin  or  some 
d^cate  &bric,  with  linen  or  cotton  threads, 
for  the  female  dress.     The  latter  is  worked 
eifter  by  a  pattern  drawn  upon  the  fabric  it- 
>dl,  or  by  rtretebing  it'  over  a  'pattern  drawn 
on  paper.  Tents,  which  are  so  much  used  'among 
the  wandering  tribes  of  the  East,  are  often 
richly  adorned  by  the  embroiderer.    A  tent  of 
t  late  king  of  Persia,  said  to  have  cost  £2,000,- 
OOOi,  "waa  embroidered  with  burnished  gold, 
Nodded  with  precious  stones  and  diamond^  in- 
tmpersed  with  rubies  and  emeralds  set  with 
TOWS  of  pearls;  and  there  were  painted. there- 
n  specimens  of  every  created  thing,  birds  and 
^w,  and  towns,  oides,  seas,  and  continents, 
^•"to  and  reptfles."     The  art  of  embroidery 
Jjapwctised  at  a  very  early  period,  as  we  find 
"Wmention  made  of  it  by  both  sacred  and 
P*M  writers.    Instructions  were  given  to  the 
Hebvn  for  embroidering  the  onrtaina  for  the 
^'^'ude,  with  snob  magnificence  that  we 
ban  reason  to  suppose  that  their  knowledge  of 
><>•  lit  was  very  great.    (Exodos  xxtL  1-91 ; 


seealso  xzxiz.  3-8,  ^)  It  is  probable  titatihty 
acquired  it  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  common^ 
practised.  They  also  made  an  embroidered  coat 
of  fine  linen,  and  a  girdle  of  needle-work,  far 
Aaron.  The  Bi^vlonians  were  celebrated  for 
the  beauty  of  their  embroidered  draperies,  hot 
this  art  seems  to  have  been  very  generally 
known  among  the  Asiatic  nations.  The  women 
of  Sidon  had  acquired  great  celebrity  for  thdr 
skill  in  ornamental  needle-work  long  before  the 
Trojan  war ;  and  the  Grecian  women  at  a  later 
period  attained  to  sndi  a  degree  of  perfection 
m  this  aooomplidiment,  that  their  performances 
were  saidto  equal  the  finest  paintings.  Th» 
Phry^ans  were  supposed  to  be  the  inwenton 
of  this  art,  and  by  them  it  was  probably  firat 
introduced  into  Greece.  In  later  times  the 
Mognls  were  celebrated  among  all  the  testem 
nations  for  the  splendor  of  their  embroideries, 
thdr  floora,  as  well  as  their  walls  and  conoheL 
being  covered  with  fiibrioa  richly  wrou^t  and 
inlaid  with  ^Id  and  precious  stones.  At  the  • 
great  exhibition  of  1861  the  finest  specimens  of 
modem  embroide^  were  from  Turkey.  Em- 
broidery upon  canvas  with  the  brilliantly  dyed 
wools  of  Germany  is  much  practised  by  the 
women  of  America  as  well  as  of  Europe.  TbA 
variety  and  delicate  shadings  of  thrir  colors  toe- 
nish  every  tint  which  can  be  required  for  the 
imitation  of  the  most  iieantifbl  objectain  nature. 
The  Ohinese  are  at  the  present  day  the  most 
indefatigable  embroiderws,  and  their  work  is 
always  exeonted  with  the  greatest  neatness  and 
regularity ;  but  aoKmg  the  French  and  Germans 
the  art  has  been  cultivated  with  wonderful  sno- 
cess,  and  furnishes  not  merely  a  pretty  occupft- 
tion  for  the  ladies  of  those  countries,  but  gives 
the  means  of  support  to  a  laige  portion  of  the 
population.  In  England,  Sootlana,  and  Ireland, 
also,  it  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  A  mar- 
chine  was  invented  in  ISSi,  by  which  one  per- 
son was  able  to  execute  the  most  difficult  and 
intricate  patterns,  using  180  needles,  all  kept 
in  motion  at  once.  Ik  was  supposed  that  tins 
would  entirely  supersede  the  old-fa^ioned 
method  of  hand  working,  but  in  1867  one  honae 
in  Glasgow  is  said  to  have  employed  upward  of 
80,000  men  and  women  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land in  the  embroidery  of  muslins,  all  the  woric 
being  done  by  hand,  as  the  machines  fiuled,  or 
proved  too  expensive.  Over  60  firms  were  enr 
gaged  in  the  business,  and  abont  £760,000  a 
year  was  paid  in  wages  to  females  in  the  west 
of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  From  a  paper  read 
before  the  society  of  arts  in  London  in  1869,  it 
appears  that  certain  difficulties  which  sewned 
almost  insurmountable  in  embroidering  by  m»- 
diinery  had  been  overcome,  and  the  mannfiio- 
ture  was  successfully  conducted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Messrs.  Houldaworth  of  Manches- 
ter. The  machine  was  an  improvement  on  that 
originally  contrived  by  M.  Heilmann.  A  panta- 
graph  was  used  to  copy  the  pattern  to  the  scale 
required.  Each  madiine  war  usually  worked 
by  8  young  women  and  2  girls.  The  advantages 
M  its  use  were  the  rapidity,  aocnraoy,  and  ex- 
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oeDenoe  of  work  in  the  prodactdon  of  ropetitioos 
of  the  dedgn  in  borden,  floonoes,  and  tmnmingB 
for  dresses,  and  the  perfect  embroidery  Of  a  pc^ 
tern  on  each  side  of  the  fabric,  eepeoially  useful 
in  window  oortuns,  table  covers,  and  trimmidgs 
for  npholsterr. 

EMBBTOLOGT,  the  study  of  the  mode  of 
formation  and  derelopment  of  the  animal  foetua. 
The  progress  of  our  imowledge  on  this  snlgeot 
has  been  marked  by  several  well  defined  epoohs. 
oorreaponding  with  the  soooeealTe  disooTeriee  of 
w  many  different  inTestigat(»s.    Though  many 
important  facts  bearing  upon  embryology  were 
known  to  the  earlier  anatomists  and  pnysiolo- 
gists,  they  were  often  misinterpreted,  and  their 
true  relatioBs  consequently  mistafcen.    Aristotle 
and  his  followers   recognised  three  different 
modes  of  generation  as  oocorring  among  ani- 
mals, viz. :  oviparous,  viviparous,  and  8pontane> 
ous  generation.    Oviparous  generation  was  that 
form  in  wliich  the  female  parent  prodnoed  ^gs, 
■  from  which  the  young  were  hatched,  as  in  most 
fish,  reptiles,  and  bir£.    Yiviparoos  generation 
was  that  in  whidi  the  yoong  were  discharged 
alive  and  fully  formed  fh>m  the  body  of  the 
parent,  as  in  qoadrnpeds  and  the  human  spedes ; 
while  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation  was 
that  in  which  certain  animals  of  a  low  order, 
such  as  worms,  insects,  parasites,  maggots,  &0., 
were  supposed  to  be  produced  spontaneously, 
without  parents,  from  the  soil,  the  water,  or 
deoayiag  animal  and  vegetable  substances.    By 
the  progress  of  investigation,  however,  the  la^ 
mode  of  generation  was  shown  to  be  much  less 
firequent  in  its  occurrence  than  Aristotle  had 
supposed.  The  first  advance  in  this  direction  was 
made  about  the  end  of  the/  17th  oentory,  when 
Bedi,  an  Italian  natnraliit,  studied  with-oare  the 
generation  and  metamorphoses  of  insects,  show^ 
ing  that  many  worms  and  maggots,  instead  of 
being  produced  without  paren^  were  in  reality 
liatraed  from  eggs  laid  by  perfect  insects,  and 
that  they  afterward  became  transformed,  b^ 
the  process  of  growth,  into  nmilar  forms.    He 
also  in  1684  showed  that  most  parasitio  animals 
were  provided  with  sexual  organs,  and  produced 
their  yoong  in  the  same  manner  with  other  and 
larger  specTea.  VaUsnieri  soon  afterward  (1700) 
extendM  the  observations  of  Redi,  and  applied 
the  same  conclusions  to  other  ^>ec9es  of  inasots, 
and  to  the  paramtes  inhabiting  vegetables.    In 
this  way  the  number  of  spedes  in  which  n>on- 
taneons  generation  was  regarded  as  posrible  or 
probable  gradually  diminished,  as  zoologi<Mi 
acienoe  became  more  extended  and  more  accu- 
rate ;  until,  in  18S7,  Sohultze  demcMistrated,  by 
his  experiments  npon  the  inftasoria,  that  even 
these  microscopic  animalonles  are  never  pro- 
duced in  situations  where  their  germs  neither 
existed  before  nor  could  gain  access  from  with- 
out. Since  then  it  has  been  generally  at^nowl- 
edged  by  physiolog^ts  that  spontaneous  genera- 
tion ia  a  thing  nnniown  in  nature,  and  mat  the 
supposed  instances  of  its  occurrence  are  only 
oases  in  which  the  real  process  of  generation 
has  not  been  Bu£3ciently  investigated.    The  dia- 


tinotion  betwem  oviparous  and  viviparous  ufr 
mats  was  also  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  indi- 
cate a  fundamental  difference  in  their  modec^ 
generation.  In  oviparous  animals  the  e^  wen 
known  to  be  produced  by  the  female,  ud 
fecundated  bv  the  male,  after  which  the  j<m( 
were  hatched  from  them  by  incabatiou.  In  tke 
viviparous  spedes  the  embryo  was  thoaght  to 
be  produced  by  a  mistore  of  the  male  ^em 
with  the  fluids  of  the  female  generative  oigus; 
some  thinking  that  the  material  tot  the  bodjof 
the  embryo  was  supplied  by  the  meaiM 
blood,  others  that  it  came  from  a  kind  of  femilt 
q>erm,  or  seminal  fluid  secreted  by  the  fenuli 
wgans.    In  1661  Dr.  William  Harvey,  in  lii 
book  on  generation,  first  announced  the  &ci 
that  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  tlie  modt 
of  generation  between  oviparous  and  viTipanoi 
animals,  but  that "  all  animals  whatBoeTer,eTei 
the  viviparous,  and  man  himself  not  ezoepled, 
are  produced  from  ova."    But  though  the  tnuk 
of  this  opinion  has  since  been  amply  confiime^ 
and  its  exi»ession  (onme  animal  ex  on>)  hat  not 
passed  into  a  physiological  ^horism,  yet  it  to 
not  intended  by  Harvey  precisely  in  the  seoa 
wMdi  is  now  given  to  it.    Harvev  never  hv 
the  nnimpregnated  eggs  of  the  qnadmpeds,  atr 
did  he  have  any  idea  of  the  real  structure  vA 
fimotian  of  the  ovaries  in  these  animals;  ui 
in  statiDg  the  opinion  that  the  young  d  tin 
vivipara  and  of  man  were  produced  from_«)!A 
he  only  meant  to  say  that  after  sexual  into- 
course  and  conception,  the  first  thing  prodooeJ 
in  the  uterus  was  not  the  embryo,  but  ratha 
resembled  an  egg;  and  that  the  embryo  wti 
afterward  formed  fitHn  this,  by  the  prooeaof 
growth.    In  1672  S^ier  de  Graaf  abend 
that  the  ovaries,  in  women  and  in  female  quid- 
mpeds,  were  filled  with  globular  vesicle^  via- 
Ue  to  the  eye,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  egp 
of  birds  and  fishes.     These  vesidea  be  V9- 
nonnoed  to  be  eggs;  and  the  organs  in  tw 
they  were  found  then  took  the  name  of  ovaria. 
A  oentory  and  a  half  later  (1827)  CL  Enut 
Ton  Baer  discovered,  by  the  microscope,  the r«il 
egg  of  the  human  female  and  of  the  viviptrev 
animals,  which  ia  contained  in  the  interior  of  the 
vesides  of  De'  Graaf.    These  eggs  were  thd^n 
to  exist  in  the  ovaries  of  virgin  females,  as  «dl 
as  of  those  in  whom  sexual  intercourse  had  tatw 
place ;  and  it  was  accordingly  demonstrated  tto^ 
In  all  animals  and  in  man,  the  eggs  are  (onm 
originally  in  the  ovaries  of  the  female,  indepa- 
dently  of  the  male;  and  that  theee  «gg>  sn  tf- 
terward  fecundated,  and  developed  intoembrj* 
Another  important  discovery  remained  to  c^ 
plete  oar  knowledge  on  this  part  of  the  satgtct, 
viz.,  that  of  the  spontaneous  ripening  and  dit- 
ehai;ge  of  the  eggs,  in  quadrupeds  am  in  m^ 
Kigrier,  Pouohet,  and  Bischoff  demonstnteU 
(1840-'2-'8)  that  the  eggs  of  tlie  female,  onan- 
ally  produced  in  the  ovaries,  ripen  and  are  OB- 
charged,  independently  of  sexual  intercoorse, » 
certain  regular  periods;  and  that  the  iiopregn*- 
tion  of  these  eggs  by  tiie  male  sperm  ia  a  snf- 
•eqnent  prooesB,  tok^  place  after  the  eggs  ban 
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left  lilt  avtrr  and  eotered  tlra  Falloplaa  tabeii 
Tbe  engin  of  the  embryo  aooordin^j  take* 
pbee  io  the  wme  maimer  in  all  olaaaea  of  ani- 
iDtk,  Til. :  from  aB  egg,  vbich  is  prodaoed  in 
the  orar;'  of  the  female,  discharged  thence  at 
Mctifai  definite  periods,  and  afterward  feonn- 
dtfed  byeootact  with  the  spermatio  flnid  <rf  the 
mie;  and  tiie  only  real  difference  between 
o*ipan>M  and  TiTiparons  animals  is  that  in  the 
formir  species  (onpara)  the  fecondated  egg  is 
disehMgsd  from  this  body  of  the  female  and 
deporited  d  a  nest,  or  other  suitable  reoep- . 
taele,  in  vhidi  it  is  afterward  hatched;  while 
in  the  Ittter  (vivipara)  it  is  retained  in  the 
body  of  the  female,  and  there  nourished  daring 
the  denkpment  of  the  embryo.    The  egg,  at 
tbe  tine  of  its  disoharae  from  the  ovary,  eon- 
mtt  tl  a  giobolar  Titdlos  or  yolk,  snrronnded 
bjr  a  membrane  termed  the  vitelline  membrane. 
Io  nry  many  instances  this  becomes  snrroiinded, 
vhile  paving  downward  throagh  the  Fall(q)ian 
tsbei  or  dncta,  with  a  layer  of  transparent  al- 
boniaoqs  matter;  as  for  example,  in  the  eggs 
cf  bogs,  tritona,  &o.    In  other  eases,  in  addition 
to  the  iJbaminoas  matter,  certain  membranoos 
ooTaiast  are  deposited  roond  the  egg,  of  a  fib- 
rowsad  oaleareons  texture,  as  in  birds  and  the 
Mil;  mtilet.    In  all  instanoee,  howeTd',  it  ia 
th*  titebna  whidi  ia  the  essential  part  of  the 
e(^  tad  that  from  which  the  embryo  is  direot- 
1;  fcotased. — The  first  change  which  ocoors 
tft«r  Urn  impregnation  of  the  egg,  is  a  roon- 
taoeow  itniMi  or  segmentation  of  the  Titellas. 
The  TitellDt  diridee  snocesrively  into  smaller 
tod  aisBir  portiona,  in  aooh  a  way  as  to  pro- 
daee  tt  Isst  a  mnltitade  of  minnte  flattened 
bodief  sroella,  which  are  attached  edge  to  edge, 
•od  wliieh  form  accordingly  a  continnons  mem- 
bnse,  whieh  is  called  the  blastodermic  mem- 
bna*.   In  egga  wfaidi  have  a  large-sized  yolk, 
m  tbott  of  t&  birds,  liards,  and  turtles,  tbe 
fomstioo  of  the  Uaatodermic  membrane  be- 
gan at  a  partieakr  spot  on  the  snrfiace  of  the 
ntdm,  termed  tbe  eieatrieula,  and    thence 
V**d*iB  every  direction,  so  as  to  enclose  grad- 
«dir  an  the  rest  of  tbe  yolk.    Bat  in  those 
«m  m  of  minnte  size,  as  in  quadrupeds  and 
the  boqisn  specks,  the  whole  vitellna  is  con- 
^vited  into  the  blastodermio  membrane,  which 
•i^  tefma^ioa  encloses  only  a  small  cavity 
SIM  villi  tnaeparent,  watery  fluid.    The  blas- 
todewis  membrane  then  becomes  variously  al- 
^"ti  and  itrfiaped  in  difierent  parts,  so  as  to 
^  tbe  varioos  organs  and  tissues  of  the  em- 
■7^  A  line  or  fbmw  first  shows  itself^  in  the 
t^*^  tod  most  oimdensed  portion,  known  as 
*|i*r(iaBtiT»  trace.    This  indicates  the  future 
"'■•&0  of  the  ^inal  column ;  and  the  different 
|"J\«f  tbe  vertebra  gradually  grow  around  it, 
l"*^  >  ehun  of  oartilagiaous  rings,  with 
•"■"•w  tod  oUiqaa  processes,  which  envel- 
['''•••inBiitive  traoe  or  ftarrow,  and  convert 
It  tatsidased  caiud,  hurge  and  rounded  at  the 
•"**»  sSremity,  or  head,  but  narrow  and 
^^°l**  « tbe  pMterior  extremity,  or  tail.    In 
»>•  OHl  tU  brain  and  q^  cord  are  formed 


and  complete  the  development  of  thehr  varioos 
parts.  At  the  same  time,  tbe  remainder  of 
the  blastodermio  membrane  becomes  more_  con- 
densed and  organized,  fbrming  the  integuinent 
and  mnsdes  of  the  chest  and  abdomen ;  and 
these  portions  finally  unite  with  each  other  in 
front,  forming  at  the  point  of  junction  a  lon- 
gitudinal or  rounded  cicatrix,  known  as  the  um- 
mlicus.  The  alimentary  canal,  formed  in  the 
interior  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  is  at  first  en* 
tirely  closed;  but  two  openings  are  afterward 
fbrmed,  one  at  the  antwior  extremity  of  the 
body,  tiie  other  at  the  posterior.  These  open- 
ings become  the  month  and  anus.  In  frogs, 
tritons,  and  some  kinds  of  fish,  all  these  changes 
take  place  iJter  the  e^  are  dischai^ged  from 
the  body  of  the  female.  In  birds  and  tnr^ 
ties,  tbe  segmentation  of  the  vitellus  and  the 
formation  of  the  blastodermio  membrane  are 
already  far  advanced  at  the  time  the  eggs  are 
laid,  in  the  lizards,  most  serpents,  ana  some 
kinda  of  cartilaginous  fish,  the  development  of 
the  embryo  takes  place  pwrtly  while  the  egg  is 
still  in  the  generative  passages  of  the  female,  and 
partiy  after  its  expulsion.  In  a  few  speoiea  of 
serpents,  and  in  some  fish,  the  embryo  is  com- 
pletely developed  within  the  egg  in  the  body  of 
the  female,  so  that  the  young  are  finally  brooght 
forth  alive;  while  in  all  the  warm-blooded  quad- 
rupeds, as  well  as  in  tbe  human  species,  the 
fecundated  egg  is  slso  retained  in  the  uterus 
until  the  embryo  is  sufficiently  developed  to  be 
bom  alive. — In  the  frog,  the  eggs  are  deposited 
in  the  early  spring,  in  some  shallow  pool,  freely 
exposed  to  the  light  and  air.  Immediately  after 
their  expulsion  the  albnminons  matter  with 
which  they  are  surrounded  absorbs  water  and 
swells  np  into  a  tremulous  gelatinous  maaa, 
which  floats  near  the  surface,  with  tbe  eggs  im- 
bedded in  its  substance.  The  formation  of  the 
embryo  then  goes  on  as  above  de8orii>ed,  and  the 
young  aninuu,  at  first  curled  up  in  tbe  interior 
of  the  vitelline  membrane,  soon  ruptures  it  and 
effects  its  escape.  The  body  is  at  this  time  of 
an  elongated  form,  terminating  behind  in  a  nar- 
row, compressed  tail.  The  integument  is  cov- 
ered with  vibrating  cilia,  which  produce  a  con- 
stant current  of  fresh  water  over  the  tarfisoe 
of  the  body.  Bespiration  is  performed  by  g^lla, 
situated  at  the  sides  of  the  neck,  which  are 
at  first  exposed,  but  afterward  become  covered 
by  a  fold  of  integument  The  muscular  system 
is  very  feeble,  and  the  young  animal  remains 
nearly  motionless,  attached  by  the  mouth  to  the 
gelatinous  matter  aroand  the  eggs,  upon  which 
he  feeds  for  several  days.  As  he  increases  in  rise 
and  becomes  stronger,  he  abcmdons  tbe  spawn 
and  swims  about  freely  in  the  water,  feeding 
upon  the  juices  and  tissues  of  aquatic  vegetables. 
The  cilia  with  which  tbe  body  was  covered  dis- 
appear. The  alimentary  canal  is  at  this  time 
very  long  in  proportion  to  the  rize  of  the  whole 
body,  being  coiled  up  in  tbe  abdomen  in  a  spiral 
form.  Daring  the  sammer  lungs  are  developed 
in  tiie  interior,  and  the  young  tadpole  frequent- 
ly oomes  to  the  surfkuse  to  take  in  air.    But  the 
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^lls  also  eonfinne,  and  are  rtill  ihe  mo«t  actire 
organs  of  respiration.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
season  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  or 
UmlM  b^n  to  grow ;  the  posterior  sprouting  ex- 
ternally from  eaoh  side,  in  the  ndj^borliood  of 
the  anas ;  the  anterior  remaining  concealed  un- 
der the  integament,  jnst  below  the  sitnation  of 
the  gins.  The  tadpme  passes  the  winter  in  this 
tranmtion  state.  The  next  spring  the  langs  in- 
crease in  size,  and  the  gills  become  less  active 
as  organs  of  respiration.  The  anterior  extrem- 
ities are  liberated  fix>m  their  confinement  by  a 
mptnre  of  the  integnment  which  covered  them, 
and  both  anterior  and  posterior  grow  rapidly  in 
rize  and  strength.  The  tadpole  at  this  time, 
therefore,  has  both  fore  and  hind  legs  and  a  tuL 
The  tail,  early  in  the  smnmer,  becomes  atro- 
phied, and  finally  withers  and  disappears  alto- 
gether; while  the  limbs,  and  especially  the  hind 
legs,  grow  to  a  disproportionate  size.  At  the 
same  time,  the  longs  attuning  their  foil  devel- 
opmenr,  and  the  gills  finally  disappearing,  the 
tadpole  is  thns  converted  into  a  perfect  frog, 
enable  of  living  and  moving  npon  the  land  as 
well  as  in  the  water.  The  tadpole  swims  by 
the  tail  and  breathes  by  gills,  while  the  fh>g 
swims  by  the  legs  and  breathes  by  lungs.  Bim- 
nltaneoosly  with  these  changes,  the  alimentary 
canal  becomes  very  mnoh  shorter  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  the  A-og  becomes 
carnivorous  in  its  habits,  living  principally  npon 
insects,  which  he  is  enabled  to  capture  by  the 
great  development  of  his  mnscnlnr  system,  end 
uie  n^>idity  and  suddenness  of  his  movements. 
—The  process  of  development  of  the  embryo 
consists,  accordingly,  in'the  successive  formation 
and  disappearance  of  different  organs  which  are 
adapted  to  different  modes  of  life.  When  these 
changes  take  place  alter  the  young  embryo  has 
left  ue  egg,  as  in  the  case  of  the  frog,  and  pro- 
duce marked  alterations  in  the  external  form  of 
the  body,  they  are  termed  transformations  or 
metamorphoses.  Thns  the  egg  of  the  butterfiy, 
when  first  batched,  produces  a  caterpillar,  or 
larva — an  animal  with  a  worm-like  body,  slng^^ 
gish  crawling  movements,  and  no  sexual  impa- 
ratos,  but  'Aimished  with  largely  developea  di- 
gestive organs  and  a  voracious  appetite.  This 
condition  is  succeeded  by  the  pupa  state,  in 
which  the  animal  changes  its  skin,  losing  the 
legs  and  bristles  which  were  its  locomotory  or- 
gans, and  becomes  motionless,  neariy  insensible 
to  external  impressions,  and  stops  feeding  alto- 
gether. During  this  poiod  another  integument 
grows  underneath,  the  old,  with  new  legs  and 
wings ;  and  when  the  skin  is  again  changed,  the 
animal  api}ears  as  a  perfect  insect,  or  imago,  ca- 
pable of  rapid  and  sustained  fiisbt,  ornamented 
with  brilliant  colors,  provided  with  di^rent 
sensory  and  digestive  organs  and  a  well  devel- 
<n>ed  sexual  apparatus. — In  tliose  instances  where 
toe  hatching  of  the  egg  is  a  longer  process,  sim- 
ilar changes  to  the  above  take  plaoe  while  the 
embryo  is  still  retained  in  its  interior.  At  the 
same  time  certain  other  organs  are  formed  in  ad- 
dition, which  either  disappear  before  the  time 


of  hatching,  or  are  thrown  off  wlm  tiie  y«aa| 
animal  leaves  the  egg.  With  turtles,  for  sxut 
pie,  the  eggs,  connsting  of  the  vitellaa,  idbipxa, 
and  shell,  are  depoeited  in  an  «soaTa&m  io  tlx 
earth  or  sand,  and  allowed  to  batch  in  thMest' 
nations.  In  birds,  they  are  placed  nsoilt;  ii 
.nests,  formed  of  twigs,  leaves,  and  fibrei,  nj 
tiiere  kept  constantly  warmed  and  protected  bj 
contact  witii  the  body  of  the  female  pmit, 
This  process  is  termed  incubation,  and  saj  bt 
imitated  artificially  by  keraing  tiie  eggs  it  i 
temperature  of  104°  F.  and  providing  for  tbe 
regular  supply  of  fresh  air  and  a  proper  regiW 
tion  of  the  atmospheric  moisture.  During  ii» 
bation  the  eggs  of  the  common  fowl  loss  IS  pt 
cent  of  their  wei^t,  of  which  11  peroeati 
due  to  the  exhalation  of  moisture.  TIm;  iI» 
absorb  oxygen  and  exhale  oarbmic  add.  Hi 
segmentation  of  the  vitellas  and  fonnttkarf 
the  blastodermic  membrane,  and  of  theoi{iii 
<^  the  embryo,  take  idaoe  for  the  nwet  part 
according  to  the  plan  already  described,  but 
variations  present  themselves  which  mak«  tht 
process  more  complicated.  The  vitellu,  lor 
example,  instead  of  being  entirel;^  sairaaodtd 
by  the  abdominal  walls,  is  ffivided  into  t*op» 
tions  by  a  constriction  situated  about  iti  iiiid& 
One  <n  these  portions  remains  outside  the  tUff- 
men  of  the  embryo,  though  still  connected  viti 
it  by  a  narrow  neck,  andby  blood  veaaeb  wUd 
ramify  upon  its  surface.  This  sac,  oootiiiiig  * 
portion  of  the  vitaUus,  is  called  the  nmiiita 
veside.  It  supplies  the  embryo  with  wm^ 
ment  during  the  whole  period  of  iDOstetiai; 
for  immediately  after  the  egg  is  laid  the  >il»- 
men,  wbioh  is  at  first  gelatinous  in  eonslsttieTi 
begins  to  liquefy  near  the  upper  snrisoe,  udtl» 
liquefied  portions  are  immeoiately  absorl)edi>& 
the  yolk.  The  yolk,  therefore,  grow*  Isrgeriui 
more  fluid  than  befbre,  while  the  albnx* 
diminishee  in  qnantity,  and  loses  it*  vS"! 
portions.  The  blood  vessels  of  the  embiyoin^ 
ifying  over  the  snrfoce  of  the  viteUoi  tsd  the 
nrabuical  vesicle,  in  their  torn  absorb  the  Bitn- 
tioos  fluids  from  it,  and  convey  them  intotbe 
interior  of  the  body,  to  be  used  va  the  formaM 
of  the  tissues.  At  the  end  of  incnbi^  "f 
albumen  has  disappeared  and  the  umbilictl^ 
de  has  much  diminished  in  size,  while  the  bo^ 
of  the  chick  has  increased,  at  the  eifem  d 
both ;  but  the  nmbiUcal  vesicle,  omtainiiiftM 
remains  of  the  yolk,  still  exists,  and  is  esewM 
within  the  abdominal  walls  when  the  dw* 
leaves  the  egg.  In  qnadmpeds  and  the  hm«i 
species  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  mnoh  sam^ 
proportion  to  the  body,  and  less  importinti" 
fiinction,  than  in  birds  and  the  scaly  reptJ« 
In  tl)e  human  embryo,  the  umbilicd  t*"^*, 
waysvery  small,  disappears  soon  after  tbee»l« 
the  third  month  of  gestation.  In  tiie  egg  «<« 
fowl,  certain  accessory  membranes  or  ^'^'j^ 
begin  to  grow  around  the  embryo  •*  »°  ^Ti 
period.  The  first  of  these  is  tiie  amaioo,  ww^ 
is  formed  by  a  double  fold  of  tiie  Ws8U)d«m< 
membrane,  rising  up  abont  the  •''S**!"^  , 
body  of  the  embryo,  so  astosunounttitiJ' 
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hai  ti  dremiTiBition,  or  embanlcment.  Br 
eoatiaaed  growth  these  folds  at  last  approach 
«Mh  other  and  meet  over  the  baok  of  the  em- 
\irjo,  fonniiig  bj-  thdr  union  and  adhedon  an 
eookiNng  membrane,  or  sao,  which  is  the  am- 
sioo.  The  amnion,  therefore,  is  a  membranona 
mreiope,  which  is  closed  orer  the  back  of  the 
embryo,  bat  which  remains  open  in  iVoat  of  the 
ibdooMO.  Abont  the  same  time  a  vasonlar,  mem- 
bnaoos  dirertioiiliim  grows  ont  from  tiie  all- 
wetiBj  canal,  near  its  posterior  extremity,  and 
taeipag  from  the  open  part  of  the  abdomen 
torn  i]|ivard  over  the  back  of  the  embryo, 
ootiidt  the  amnion,  and  Just  inside  the  shell 
meoinDes.  This  vasoolar  outgrowth  is  the 
sDintok  It  increases  rapidly  in  size,  growing 
npmrd  tod  downward  in  every  direction,  nntu 
it  Sully  enyek^>es  completely  the  body  of  the 

Sbryo  and  the  nmbilical  Tesicle,  taking  the 
M  of  the  albnmen  as  it  is  gradoally  absorbed. 
Bid  lining  the  whole  interior  of  the  egg  shell 
witbseootinaoiisyascalarmembrane.  Thefano- 
tioA  of  the  allantois  is  prindpally  to  aerate  the 
Uoodof  theembryo,  by  bringing  it  into  close  con- 
tietwitb  the  porons  egg  shdl.  and  thus  allowing 
th«  ibwrptiott  of  oxygen  ana  the  exhidation  of 
nrbooio  add  and  watery  vapor.    Toward  the 
IstttrMriod  of  inenbation,  the  allantois  becomes 
Tftj  aosety  adherent  to  the  egg  shell,  and  the 
ibw  itstlf  giowa  thinner,  more  porons,  and 
mm  fragile;  whence  it  is  believed  that  the 
•nntms  abo  serves  to  absorb  calcareons  matter 
from  the  ihtU,  which  it  conveys  into  the  interior 
of  tii«  body,  to  be  used  in  the  formttdon  of  the 
boaei;  the  ossification  of  which  takes  place 
•bolt  tUi  period.    When  the  chick  is  sofiB- 
citntiydereioped  to  leave  the  egg,  nsnally  at 
As  eod  of  the  31st  day,  by  a  sadden  movement 
it  itiikes  its  bill  throngh  the  end  of  the  at- 
<<naMed  and  brittle  egg  shell,  and  by  inhal- 
iif  the  sir  and  oontinaing  its  straggles,  finall  v 
(xtrifistes  itself  from  the  cavity  of  the  shell, 
lesTing  the  allantois  adherent  to  its  internal 
■Bt&ce.   The  bloodvessels  of  the  allantois  are 
torn  off  at  the  nmbilicns,  which    afterward 
<iM«  up,  and  nnites  by  a  permanent  cicatrix. 
— AaotW  important  ohan^  which  takes  place 
ia  ik»  devdopment  of  birds  and  qnadmpeds. 
^addition  to  those  presented  by  fW>gs  and 
wM^ii  in  the  formation  of  the  urinary  appa- 
^*>^  In  fishes  and  batraohians  the  urinary  or- 
gns  at  two  long  glandnlar  bodies  situated  on 
Mch  ads  the  tfilaui  oolnmn,  which  are  known 
M  the  WoiflSan  bodies,  an'd  which  rem^n  per* 
■neat  tteoog^nt  the  life  of  the  animal,  no 
tne  kidneys  ever  being  produced.  But  in  birds 
"■^qwdnipeds,  the  Wolffian  bodies,  which  are 
*tw*t  very  large  and  important  <a'gans,  disap- 
}m  daring  the  progrega  of  embryonio  develop- 
*|M|  while  the  kidneys  are  formed  at  the  same 
™*<  ud  nadoally  take  their  place  as  urinary 
*^**'  The  kidneys  are  aocordingly  Bubstitntr 
*d  >(  fte  Wolffian  bodies  in  these  InsUnces, 
T*T  ■ath  ss  lungs  are  substituted  for  gills 
"_*•  development  of   the  frog. — In  many 
VHMstfqMdn^a&thAallnitoisattainsalarge 


size,  and  performs  a  very  important  ftmetion, 
during  extra-uterine  life.  In  the  ruminating 
animals,  cows,  sheep,  goat,  deer,  &c.,  it  forma 
an  elongated  sac,  taking  the  form  of  the  uterine 
cavity,  and  lying  in  close  contact  with  the  lin- 
ing membrane  of  the  uterus.  The  cavitv  of 
this  sac  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  intestine,  from  which  it 
was  orig^aUydeveloped,  and  receives  the  secre- 
tion of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  and  afterward  of 
the  kidneys.  Its  exterior  is  covered  with  a  large 
number  (60  to  80)fOf  tufted  vascular  proEU- 
nenoes,  wliich  are  entangled  with  similar  eleva- 
tions of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  called 
cotyledons ;  and  the  blood  of  the  embryo,  while 
circulating  through  these  bodies,  absorbs  from 
the  maternal  vessels  the  materials  requisite  for 
its  nutrition.  In  the  pig,  the  allantois  is  nearly 
smooth  on  its  external  surface,  merely  present- 
ing transverse  fblds  and  ridges,  which  lie  in  con- 
tact with  similar  inequalities  of  the  uterine  mn- 
cons  membrane.  In  the  carnivorous  animals 
its  middle  portion  is  shaggy  and  rascular,  and 
entangled  with  the  bloodvessels  of  the  ntems, 
while  its  two  extremities  are  smooth  and  unat- 
tached. In  the  human  embryo,  the  amnion  is 
formed  in  the  same  manner  as  already  described ; 
bat  the  allantois,  instead  of  constituting  a  hol- 
low sac,  with  a  cavity  cont^ning  flnid  and'com- 
municating  with  the  intestine,  spreads  ont  into 
a.  oontinnons  flattened  membrane,  the  two 
layers  of  which  are  in  contact  with  each  other 
and  adherent,  leaving  consequently  no  cavity 
between  them.  It  extends,  however,  quite  round 
the  fcetns,  enveloping  it  in  a  continuous  vascular 
membrane,  which  here  takes  the  name  of  the 
chorion.  The  chorion  is,  accordingly,  the  same 
thing  in  the  hnman  species  as  the  allantois  in 
the  lower  animals,  except  that  its  cavity  is  ob- 
literated by  the  adhesion  of  its  walls.  It  is 
covered  uniformly,  at  an  early  date,  with  tufted 
villosities,  which  become  entangled  with  the 
muoons  membrane  of  the  ntems.  But  during 
the  8d  month  it  begins  to  grow  smooth  over 
the  ^ater  portion  of  its  surface,  while  at  a 
certain  part  the  villons  tufts  grow  more  rapidly 
than  before,  until  they  are  finally  converted  into 
a  thick  vascular,  spongy,  and  velvety  mass  of  vil- 
lositiee,  which  penetrate  into  the  uterine  mucous 
membrane,  and  become  adherent  to  its  bloodves- 
sels. This  organ  is  then  termed  the  placenta ; 
and  from  that  time  forward  it  serves  the  fcetns 
as  an  organ  of  absorption  and  nourishment,  its 
Uoodvessels  imbibing  from  the  circulation  of  the 
mother  the  albuminous  fluids  which  it  requires 
for  growth  and  nutrition. — The  amnion  in  the 
human  spedes  is  at  an  early  period  so  arranged 
that  it  dosely  invests  the  body  of  the  embryo, 
while  between  it  and  the  chorion  there  is  in- 
terposed a  thick  layer  of  soft  gelatinons  mate- 
rial. Daring  the  2d  and  8d  months  the  cavity 
of  the  amnion  enlarges,  by  the  accumulation  of 
a  watery  and  albuminous  fluid  ^the  amniotio 
flnid)  in  its  interior,  while  the  gelatinons  mat- 
ter between  it  and  the  chorion  is  gmdnally  ab- 
aorhed  and  disappear,  in  order  to  make  way 
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for  its  exptoAm.  Bj  this  enlaigement  the  am- 
nion i^>proache8  nearer  the  internal  surface  of 
the  chorion,  and  by  the  beginniog  of  the  6th 
month  the  two  membranes  come  in  contact 
with  each  other.  By  this  means  the  foetns  be- 
comes enclosed  in  a  large  cavity  (the  amniotic 
cavity),  filled  with  flnid,  so  that  a  free  space  is 
allowed  fpr  the  movements  of  the  foetal  limbs. 
These  movements  begin  to  be  perceived  abont 
the  6th  month,  at  which  time  qoickening  is  sdd 
to  take  place.  They  afterward  become  more 
strongly  pronounced,  and  before  birth  are  fre- 
qaentiy  very  active.  These  movements  are  also 
uvored  by  the  formation  and  growth  of  the 
nmbilical  cord.  The  blood  vessels  of  the  foetns, 
termed  the  nmbilical  vessels,  which  pass  ont 
from  the  abdomen  to  the  placenta  and  the  cho- 
rion, become  much  elongated,  and  at  the  same 
time  covered  with  a  deposit  of  hard  gelatinoos 
nutter,  the  whole  being  covered  by  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  membrane  of  the  amnion.  This 
bnndle  of  vessels,  covered  with  tiie  above  in- 
vestments, is  termed  the  nmbilical  cord.  It 
grows  very  long,  and  also  becomes  spirally 
twisted  npon  its  own  axis,  usually  in  a  direodon 
from  right  to  left.  There  are,  in  the  latter  peri- 
ods of  gestation,  two  umbilical  arteries,  carrying 
the  blood  of  the  foetus  outward  to  the  placenta, 
and  one  nmbilical  vein,  in  which  it  is  retiimed  to 
the  body  and  the  internal  venons  system. — The 
formation  of  the  blood  and  blood  vessels  in  the 
embryo  takes  place  at  a  very  early  period.  Soon 
after  the  production  of  the  blastodermic  mem- 
brane, some  of  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed 
break  down,  and  liquefy  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  irregnlar  spaces,  or  canals,  which  inoscu- 
late with  each  other  by  frequent  communica- 
tions. The»e  canals  are  destined  afterward  to 
become  the  blood  vessels,  the  structure  of  which 
is  gradnally  perfected  by  the  growth  of  fibrous 
tissue  in  their  walls,  and  their  complete  separa- 
tion from  the  neighboring  parts.  In  the  inte- 
rior of  these  canals,  or  impeifectiy  formed  blood 
vessels,  there  is  to  be  seen  at  first  only  a  trans- 
parent, colorless  flnid,  holding  in  snspenrion  a 
few  large,  roundish,  nucleated  cells,  which  move 
sluggishly  to  and  fro,  as  the  current  of  the  cir- 
culating flnid  beeins  to  be  established.  These 
cells  do  not  dimr  much  at  this  period  from 
those  which  constitute  the  general  mass  of  the 
neighboring  tissues;  but  soon  afterward  they 
begin  to  be  modified  in  their  iq>pearanoe,  and 
converted  into  true  blood  globules.  Tlieir  sur- 
face becomes  smooth,  and  a  reddish  coloring 
matter  is  prodoced  in  their  interior,  which  gives 
them  a  tinge  similar  to  that  of  tlie  red  ^obnles 
of  the  blood  in  the  adult  condition.  The  red 
blood  globules  of  the  foetus,  however,  still  differ 
in  several  important  particulars  from  those  of 
the  adnlt.  They  are  considerably  larger  and 
more  globular  in  shape,  and  have  ti90  a  very 
distinct  nucleus,  which  is  wanting  in  the  blood 
riobules  of  the  adnlt,  at  least  in  the  quadrupeds. 
They  increase  in  nnmbers  also,  nt  this  time,  by 
roontaneoos  division,  one  globule  becoming  di- 
vided into  two,  which  separate  fr«nn  Mch  other 


and  afterward  become  themadves  fividsdint 
similar  manner.  In  this  way  the  qaantit;  «f 
the  blood  globules  is  very  rapidly  increased,  tai 
they  soon  become  also  still  fiuther  alter«d  ii 
form  and  stmcture.  They  diminidi  in  lixe,  be- 
come in  the  human  subject  and  the  opadrDped 
flattened  and  biconcave  in  form,  and  nnslly  tk 
nndeos  disappears.  These  changes  are  u  ef- 
fected during  foetal  life,  and  for  the  most  put 
daring  the  early  months,  so  that  at  the  time  of 
birth  the  blood  ^obules  have  already  the  dis^ 
acteristics  whi^  distinguish  them  in  adult  lifti 
The  multiplicatitm  of  the  blood  globules  by  nib- 
division  is  a  process  which  takes  place  only  is  tin 
embryo.  The  perfeotiy  formed  blood  ^oliika  in- 
crease in  number  in  some  other'way,  probably  kj 
the  isolated  production  and  growth  of  new  odli 
— ^At  the  time  of  birth  the  foetid  mMnVnna 
(amnion  and  chorion)  are  roptnred,  and  tk« 
foetus  eso^>es.  The  nmbilical  cord  being  at  tbi 
same  time  divided  and  tied,  the  portion  mi  oon- 
nected  with  the  foetus  soon  shrivelB  and  ttft 
rates  by  spontaneous  ulceration,  while  the  fot 
at  which  it  was  attached  heals  in  a  few  wji, 
leaving. a  cicatrix  on  the  middle  of  the  ibdo- 
men,  which  is  pwmanent  throughout  life,  nd 
which  is  called  the  umbilicos. — The  limba  gmv, 
by  a  kind  of  bndding  or  sprouting  prooeaa,  froB 
the  sides  of  the  body.  They  are  at  first  am 
rounded  eminences,  without  ^tinotion  of  pirli 
or  articulations ;  but  they  subsequently  beeaaw 
successively  divided  into  fingers  and  tow,  id 
the  different  joints  of  the  arm  and  leg.  Tbe 
upper  extremities,  dnring  the  greater  part  of 
foetal  life,  are  larger  than  the  lower,  but  *S» 
ward  the  lower  extremities  and  the  pelvis  gn* 
faster  than  the  arms  and  shoulders,  and  wij 
become  after  birth  ranch  the  larger  of  the  twa 
The  Inngs  are  small  and  solM  in  texture  btfon 
birth,  but  immediately  afterward  tbey  eipaiid 
by  the  inhalation  of  air,  and  receive  a  an^ 
Iwger  supply  of  blood  than  before.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  the  liver  is  mnch  larger  in  piopo^ 
tion  to  the  rest  of  tbe  body  at  an  early  pom 
than  snbseqnendy.  In  some  animals  it  amoiuit^ 
during  the  first  part  of  foetal  life^  to  18  per  cwt 
of  the  enthre  wdgfat  of  the  body,  and  is  redow 
to  8  or  4  per  cent,  at  the  time  of  birth.  Is  w 
human  subject  it  is  eqnal  at  birth  to  8^  jier  o^ 
of  the  entire  weight,  bat  is  reduced  io  the  m- 
nit  to  less  than  8  per  cent  Great  ohsngMtdu 
place  also  dnring  fostal  life  in  the  aostom;  of 
tbe  heart  and  circulatory  syston,  as  well  asm 
the  relative  size  and  development  of  near);  w 
the  organs  in  the  body.  These  changes  costinM 
to  take  place  after  birth,  though  les)  nm 
than  before,  and  the  entire  process  of  ^^^ 
ment  is  not  regarded  aa  complete  until  the  iw*- 
vidual  has  reaehed  the  adnlt  condition.— A  TtiT 
singular  modification  of  the  above  prooe*  « 
embryonic  devdoproent  among  the  """"P*!* 
occurs  in  the  marsopial  animals,  of  '?'''*  r, 
American  opossum  (didelphiii)irffi*iaM)>** 
representative.  In  these  animals  the  e8P^ 
impregnated  and  the  formation  of  the  eoiMT' 
oommeacedintheaaoAlway;  but  after  reman- 
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iBg  ftr  •  eomiimtivdf  tbort  time  in  {he  oterna, 
lod  vhQe  their  developinent  k  still  very  inoom- 
plete^  the  onbiyoe  are  disobarged  tcmn  the  gen- 
entire  ptBMges,  and  are  immediatelj  afterward 
feond  attached  by  the  month  to  the  teats  of  the 
pueaL    Thej  are  then  leas  Uian  half  an  inoh  in 
length,  and  quite  gdatinons  and  emtaycmio  in 
ippearsBoe.    They  are  protected  by  a  doable 
fold  of  the  integument  of  the  abdomen,  which 
fomM  a  land  of  poach,  saironnding  the  teata, 
nd  iuving  to  encloae  the  Toong  and  helpless 
Mnbrjot.   They  remain  in  utis  sitoation  during 
th*  oonnletion  of  their  development,  oontinning 
attachoa  for  the  most  part  to  the  teats,  flrom 
vbidb  tbej  daiiTC  nonriwment ;  and  even  after 
thej  litra  become  oapaUe  of  ronniog  abont  by 
theiuelrea,  they  still,  upon  an  alarm,  takereftage 
6x  a  time  in  the  ponoh  as  before.    It  is  not 
hunrn  how  the  yonng  embryos,  when  expelled 
from  the  oteios,  find  their  way  into  the  external 
powh,  n  at  to  reach  the  teats,  for,  notwith- 
atiading  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  as- 
eertiis  this  poii^  the  animal  is  so  secret  in  her 
bbitB  It  the  time  of  delivery,  that  they  have 
ben  thus  far  entirdy  nnsaccea^. — Among  in- 
Terteknte  animals  the  egg  is  conatitnted,  as  a 
genenl  tiling,  in  nearly  the  aame  way  as  in  ver- 
tebnta,  and  ita  impregnation  takes  place  iJao  in 
asbnilarmanner.    The  segmentation  of  the  Tolk 
gMS0Bti7rq)Mted  anbdividons,  ontil  tiie  wnde 
fH«QnB  is  converted  into  a  malberry-shaped 
mas,  oot  of  which  the  embryo  is  formed. 
White,  however,  in  the  vertebrate  animals,  the 
fm\irfo  tknjt  lies  with  its  belly  upon  the  snr- 
£>M  of  the  Tolk,  in  some  of  the  invertebrates, 
u  tin  vtiailata  (insects,  spiders,  cmstaoeang), 
tb«  back  of  the  embryo  is  m  contact  with  the 
jolk,  ud  the  dodng  np  or  union  of  the  two  sides 
<if  tht  body  takes  place  along  the  dorsal  line, 
tutttd  of  the  abdominal.    In  many  tnollosks,  aa 
far  gxunple  in  snails,  the  embryo,  soon  uter 
the  oomueaeement  of  its  formation,  begins  to 
nMe  dowly  in  the  interior  of  the  vitelline  sac : 
nd  this  rotation  oontinaes  more  or  less  rapid 
^thehatdiing  of  the  egg.    In  the  inverte- 
wiit  flmes  the  metamorphoses  or  transforma- 
tvmof  the  yoong  animal  are  more  frequent  and 
nonitriUag  tium  in  vertebrata.    In  many  of 
t|>"&u»  joai^  aaimaL  when  first  hatched  from 
"**  <R  iieatirely  unlike  its  parent  in  straotnre, 
^^ul  ippearanoe,  and  habits  of  life.    In  the 
"**  of  inaacta  many  of  these  transformations 
^'pinO kaown,  and  have  always  attracted  the 
'''(■■^  of  the  corioaa.    Frequently  the  yoong 
jM^in  paaaiBg  throngh  sevenu  saccessive 
2"*WB«tiOM  in  which  he  is  adapted  to  dif- 
JJ^Bodes  of  life,  neoesaarily  changes  his 
**»M;  and  being  found  accordingly  in  to- 
2**'™*  looalitieB,  and  presenting  at  sno- 
*'*'**  lalwralg  correqx>ndiag  differencea  of 
r^>*ieo,  the  aame  embryo  at  difi'erent  agea 
■gaimtafcen  by  the  ignorant  for  an  entirely 
"*'■  ■>-'"  of  snimaL    These  changes  <rf 


iv-^r^iKuiuig  in  the  course  of  embryonic 
^^J^"**,  are  tanned  migrations.  They  are 
^'"^BMkadinparaaitioanimala.  Thosthe 


tnnia,  or  tapeworm,  inhabiting  the  email  intca- 
tines  of  certain  animals,  such  as  the  dog.  oat, 
&&,  produces  an  egg  containing  a  small  globa- 
lar  embryo,  armed  with  certain  hard  spikes,  or 
curved  prominences,  capable  of  being  moved  by 
mneonlarfibiea  inserted  into  their  base.  The  por- 
tion of  the  tapeworm  in  which  these  eggs  are 
contuned,  known  as  the  proglottis,  is  discharged 
from  the  intestine  of  the  firat  animal,  and  the 
eggs,  beooming  mixed  with  v^etable  matter,  are 
devoured  by  animals  belonging  to  other  species^ 
aa  for  example  the  pig.  Either  in  the  prooeaa 
of  mastication,  or  by  tiie  action  of  the  digestive 
fluids  of  the  stomach,  the  external  envelope  of 
tite  egg  ia  destroyed,  and  the  embryo  set  free. 
By  means  of  its  movable  projecting  spines,  the 
embryo  then  makes  its  way  through  the  walla 
of  the  stomach  or  intestine  into  the  neighboring 
organs,  and  passing  into  the  cavity  4rf  the  blood 
vessels,  is  often  transported  by  the  cnrrent  of 
the  blood  to  distant  regiona  of  we  body.  Here, 
beooming  arrested,  it  is  temporarily  fixed  in 
place  by  the  consolidation  of  the  tissues  round 
it,  and  becomes  enlarged  bv  the  imbibition  of 
fluid,  aflwaming  a  vesioolar  form.  A  portion  of 
thia  vende  becomes  inverted,  and  at  the  bottom 
<^  the  inverted  part  a  head  is  produced,  upon 
which  there  are  formed  four  muscular  disks,  or 
Buokers,  and  a  circle  of  calcareous  spines  or 
hooka,  different  fh>m  those  present  at  an  earlier 
period,  which  are  thrown  off  and  lost  In  thia 
state  the  animal  receives  the  name  of  teoltx,  or 
eytUetrout.  It  remains  in  that  condition  till 
we  death  of  the  animal  whose  tissues  it  in- 
habits, when  being  devoured  with  the  flesh' 
bjkan  animal  belonging  to  the  first  species, 
it  passes  into  the  intestine  of  the  latter,  and 
there  becomes  developed  into  the  complete 
tapeworm,  or  ttrohila,  similar  to  that  from 
which  its  embryo  was  ust  produced.  The  same 
animal  is  accordingly  a  parasite  in  different  or- 
gans, and  even  in  different  species,  at  different 
periods  of  its  development.  Some  of  the  inver- 
tebrata  are  parasitic  at  one  stage  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  lead  an  independent  life  at  another. 
Sadi  are  the  small  orostacea  which  infest  the 
bodies  and  gills  of  certain  fish.  In  the  flunily 
of  cutridea,  or  bot  flies,  the  egga  are  deposited 
by  the  female  insect,  and  attached  to  the  hairs 
of  horses,  cattie,  dto. ;  from  which  situation, 
after  the  embryo  has  become  partiy  developed, 
they  are  detached  in  some  instances  (as  in  <b*- 
tru*  eqvi)  by  licking,  and  swallowed  into  the 
stomach.  Here  the  larva  is  set  free,  and  at- 
taches itself  to  the  mucoos  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  nourishing  itself  upon  the  fluids  ob- 
tained trom.  this  source,  and  gradually  increas- 
ing in  die.  After  a  certain  period  the  larv^ 
lets  go  its  hold,  passes  through  the  intestine,  ia 
discharged  with  the  fieoes,  and  assuming  the 
pupa  state,  is  finally  truisformed  into  the  per- 
fect insect.  The  prooesa  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment is  accordingly  a  succession  of  changes,  in 
which  the  struoture  and  organization  of  the 
young  animal  are  ada{^ed  to  different  modes  of 
existence,  and  ia  wmoh  different  organs  and 
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•pparatosea,  saooearirelx  appearing  and  disap* 
pearing,  replace  each  outer  in  the  progreM  of 
growth,  and  give  rise  to  the  ^>pearaaoe  of 
transformations,  whioh  affect  the  body  as  a 
whole. — See  Hwrvey,  Ihcereitatione*  Anatomiem 
de  Qeneratione  Animaiiwn  (London,  1661;  8y- 
denham  edition,  London,  1847);  Spallanzani, 
EtpMeneet  pour  tervir  d  VKutoire  a»  la  gini- 
ration  (Gendve,  1786) ;  Yon  Baer,  De  Ovi  Mam' 
malium  et  Sbminii  Qeneri  Bpittola  H^ipsic, 
1827) ;  Valentin,  Simdbveh  der  JEntteidcelungt- 
getehiehU  des  Merue^en  (Berlin,  1886) ;  Ooste, 
Seehereha  tur  la  ginSration  de*  mamm^irei 
(Paris,  1834);  EtMryogenie  eomparie  (Paris, 
1887) ;  BUtairt  geniroM  et  portiiuliira  du  di- 
vdoppement  des  eorp$  organi»i$  (Paris,  1847, 
'40,  '68);  Ponchet,  ThioriepotUw«d«lafieoi^ 
dation  de*  namm\pre*  {Paris,  1842):  Thiorit 
potitive  de  VovulaUon  tpontanie  etdela  fieon- 
dation  de*  mammifire*  et  de  Ve*piee  hvmain* 
(Paris,  1847);  Bischoff  Traiti  du  developpe- 
ment  de  Fhomme  et  de*  vwmmi/ire*,  *ur  la 
maturation  et  laehutepiriodique  (Paris,  1848); 
Ih  Vavf  de  Vhomme  et  de*  mamm^fire*,  incU- 
pendomment  de  lafieondation  {Annulet  de*  *oi- 
eneei  natvrelle*,  Ang.  1844);  Entwieielung*- 
getehiehte  de*  JfeertehteeineAen*  (Giessen,  1862) ; 
Rathke,  Ueber  die  Entmehehmg  der  Schiii- 
hrdten  (Brunswick,  1848);  H.  Baudrimont  and 
ilartin  St.  Ange,  Du  developpement  du/as- 
tu*  (Paris,  1860);  Bergmann  and  Lenckart, 
Vergleithende  Anatomie  und  Phy*io  logie  (Stutt- 
gart, 1862);  Agassiz,  "Lectares  on  Oompara- 
tire  Embryology  "  (Boston,  1849). 

EMBURY,  Etatx  OATHABonc,  an  American 
authoress,  bom  in  New  York.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  James  B.  Manley  of  that  city,  ffid 
was  married  to  Mr.  Daniel  Embury  in  1828.  In ' 
the  same  year  she  pablished  "  Gnido  and  other 
Poems."  Since  her  marriage  she  has  written 
more  prose  than  verse,  and  her  tales,  like  her 
poems,  have  been  originally  published  in  the 
columns  of  the  periodical  press.  Of  these  some 
have  appeared  in  a  collected  form,  under  the 
titles  of  "The  Blind  Girl  and  other  Tales," 
"Glimpses  of  Home  Life,"  and  "Pictures  of 
Early  Life."  In  1846  she  supplied  the  letter- 
press, both  prose  and  verse,  to  an,  illustrated  gift 
book  entitled  "Nature's  Gems,  or  American 
Wild  Flowers,"  and  in  the  sncoeediuK  year  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  poems  Mlled  "Love's  To- 
ken Flowers."  Her  last  work  is  "  The  Waldorf 
Family,  or  Grandfiather's  Legends"  (1848),  a 
fairy  tue  of  Brittany,  partly  a  translation  and 
partly  orisinaL 

EMDEK,  or  Embdht,  a  seaport  town  of 
Hanover,  in  the  province  of  Anrioh  (the  former 
principality  of  East  Frieeland),  sitnated  a  little 
below  the  outfall  of  the  river  Ems  into  the 
Dollart  estuary;  pop.  18,000.  The  harbor  is 
shallow,  but  the  roadstead  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating large  vessels.  Oan^  intersect  the 
town  in  various  directions;  one  connects  it 
with  the  town  of  Anrioh,  and  another  (opened 
dace  1846,  at  a  cost  of  $280,000^  with  the 
liver  Ema.    Another  canal  is  now  m  Coarse  of 


ooDBtraction  to  eonneet  the  town  wi&  the  dwf 
waters  of  the  Dollart  It  is  also  to  be  pro- 
tected by  a  high  and  strong  embankment  igiiBa 
the  incursions  of  this  estuary,  from  which  it 
has  frequenU^  suffered.  Altiiongh  the  towa 
has  declined  in  population  and  proeperi^,it 
oontinoes'to  be  a  commerdal  plaoeof  oodm» 
able  importance.  About  400  vessels  enter  ud 
leave  the  port  annually,  and  ahip-buildiiigu  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  Emden  is  of  very  uciett 
orig^,  and  resembles  more  a  Dutch  than  •  Oer 
man  town.  In  the  present  century  it  hsa  puari 
through  the  hands  of  Prussia,  Hollaiia,  ui 
France,  and  came  to  Hanover  in  1816. 

EMERALD  (Sp.  euneralda;  Gr.  aiiapam,\» 
diine),  aname  given  to  the  finest  crysUlioftb 
mineru  species  beryl,  transparent  and  cf  nk 
green  cokns  derived  from  oxiae  of  chrome,  vliidi 
u  present  in  theproportion  of  less  than  om  ^ 
cent  (See  Bbktl  for  description  of  the  speoieL) 
It  is  found  in  metamorphic  rocks,  the  gruitei, 
hornblende  rocks,  dol<»iites,  &o.  1^  finest 
known  come  from  the  vicinity  of  Bogota,  tlie 
capital  of  New  Granada,  in  South  .^mm»i 
where  they  are  stud  to  be  found  in  rdiu  is  t 
black  limestone.  It  is  from  this  region  tfasttU 
celebrated  crystal  in  the  cabinet  of  the  dike  li 
Devonshire  is  said  to  have  been  obtained.  Ti» 
Peruvian  emeralds  were  famous  from  the  tin 
of  the  conquest  of  that  connby  by  Ilxarro.  Hie; 
were  obtained  in  the  barren  district  of  Ataetoti 
and  worked  by  the  native  artists  with  theeki 
of  the  modern  lapidary.  To  this  day  a  riT«t 
and  a  village  of  Ecuador  are  known  by  tbe  dim 
of  Esmenjdas  fit>m  the  abundance  of  enwnUi 
formerly  found  in  that  region.  Mexico,  at  tk 
same  early  period,  had  produced  oiystilt  of 
rare  beauty,  which  were  no  less  appncittcd 
and  highly  valued  by  the  nilers  of  the  AiIms 
than  were  those  of  Pern  by  its  inoas.  Vlie> 
Cortes  on  his  return  to  Eorope  preferred,  in 
the  ^sposal  of  6  of  these  magnineent  jeweli, 
his  yonthfhl  bride  to  the  queen  of  OfaarletV., 
a  feeling  of  estrangement  is  thought  to  Un 
been  produced  in  the  royal  bosom,  vhkib  W 
an  nn&vorable  influence  on  the  future  fortauM 
of  the  oonquwor.  For  one  of  these  preaoot 
stones  some  Genoese  merchants  are  said  to  ht^t 
offered  Oortes  40,000  dnoatsw  They  had  beea 
out  by  the  ezquiate  workmanship  of  the  At- 
teos,  one  in  the  form  of  arose;  thesec(»diiiliie 
form  of  a  horn;  the  third  Uke  a  fish,  with  eT" 
of  gold ;  the  fourth  was  like  a  little  bdl,  with  * 
fine  pearl  for  tbe  tongue.  The  fifth,  wm 
was  the  most  valuable,  was  a  small  cop  win 
a  foot  of  gold,  and  with  4  littie  chains  of  tw 
same  metal  attached  to  a  large  pearl  *■ '  ^ 
ton.  From  these  sources  were  piobaUr  (^ 
tained  the  magnificent  emeralds  now  ia  t" 
royal  coUeotion  at  Madrid,  some  of  which  are 
stated  to  be  as  large  as  those  of  the  duke  ot 
Devonshire,  and  of  the  finest  water.  The  e«- 
erald  has  long  been  highly  esteemed,  rank^  >■> 
value  next  to  the  diamond  and  the  ruby.  ™p^ 
states  that  in  his  time  those  of  considerable  «», 
which  were  free  from  defects,  were  t(dd  at  owr- 
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moHprioat.  Hie  color  of  the  emerald  fa  a  p«- 
ooljar  riiade  at  green,  Afferent  from  that  of  an^ 
otiier  preckKB  stone,  and  is  called  by  the  name 
of  emeniA  green.  It  has  different  ihadea,  some 
of  Tcrdigris  or  graaa  green,  and  aoine  of  a  paler 
boa.  They  all  appear  beat  by  daylight,  and  to 
retahi  tbdr  efi^by  candlelight  they  reqnire  to 
be  wt  with  araall  diamonds  or  pearls.  Emeralds 
are  generally  cot  in  the  form  of  a  square  taUe, 
irith  berellM  edges,  the  lower  smftoe  being  cot 
into  fweti,  parallel  to  tiieir  sides.  Bendant,  in 
bis  Mittirliiogie,  gives  the  valne  of  emeralds  of 
fine  ookm,  and  f^  from  flaws,  as  follows :  one 
of  4 graioi,  100  to  180  firanos;  of  8  grains,  840 
fruM;  of  16  grains,  as  high  as  1,600  francs;  and 
be  dtes.!  fine  stone  of  24  grains  which  was  sold 
atS,4C0  francs. 

EMERSOIf,  GiEOBSK  Bjlbkkll,  an  American 
edoeator,  bom  in  Kennebank,  York  co.,  Maine, 
Sept  U,  1797.    He  was  gradaated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1817,  and  soon  after  took  charge  of 
an  aead^y  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  having  for 
mme  years  previoasly  employed  portions  of  his 
coQege  terms  and  vacations  in  teaching  district 
•dMMS  in  lUne  and  Massachnsetts.    Between 
1819  sad  \9i\  he  was  the  totor  in  mathematics 
ud  natmral  phUoeophy  in  Harvard  college,  and 
in  18S1  was  chosen  principal  of  the  English 
hi^  adiool  for  boys  then  recently  established  in 
BettoB.   In  1828  he  opened  a  private  sdhool  for 
gii^  in  fte  same  city,  which  he  condacted 
mtil  18SS,  'irtien  he  retired  from  profassionid 
Ufe.  He  wrote  the  2d  part  of  the  "School 
and  SdMofanaster,"  of  which  the  1st  part  was 
written  by  Kshop  Potter   of  Pennsylvania,^ 
and  vlnoh  was  disbiboted  by  private  monifi- 
eenee  among  the  school  districts  of  Maasachn- 
Ktts  and  Kew  T«rk;  and  is  the  anthor  of  a 
nmber  of  lectures  on  education,  and  of  artiolea 
eagtribnted  to  the  periodical  press.  He  was  for 
■any  yesn  president  of  the  Boston  society  of 
Mtnal  history,  and  wss  appointed  by  Gov. 
Enrrtt  ebairnian  of  the  commissioners  for  Uie 
vobgtcal  and  botanical  survey  of  Maasachu- 
■te,  in  which  capacity  he  puUished  a  "R^>ort 
of  tbs  Trees  and  Shrubs  growing  naturally  in 
tbefflresti  of  Massachusetts"  (Boston,  1846). 
BfEBSOK,  RnuH  Waldo,  an  American  poet 
utitMyirt,  bom  in  Boston,  Hay  26, 1808.  He 
is  the  MB  of  the  Bev.  William  Emerson,  pas- 
tor of  tbs  1st  church  in  that  city;  in  his  8th 
reir,  on  the  death  of  his  fi^er,  he  was  sent  to 
MM  of  the  nublio  grammar  schools,  and  was 
NOD  qnalified  to  enter  the  Latin  school.    Here 
■*  int  attempts  in  literary  oompcrition  were 
vde,  tcnaiBting  not  merely  of  the  ordinary 
?•">•<»  I7  whiofa  boys  are  dretuily  inducted 
"'^  fix  myrtaries  of  liietorio.  but  of  origiiud 
TMw  recited  at  ezhibitiona  of  the  sohooL    In 
I  and  waa  grad- 
ioea  not  appear 

,, — iiigh  rank  in  his  class,  though 

~*  "Midi  rixkw  that  he  twice  reoeived  a  Bow- 
""P  praifor  diaacrtationa,  and  onoe  a  BoylstMi 
Pn»  for  jedamation.  He  waa  also  the  poet  of 
Meli»«.»-da.aday.".  While  at  the  univor. 


aify  he  made  mwe  nse  of  the  library  than  is 
common  among  students,  and  when  graduated 
was  disdnguiued  among  his  classmates  for  his 
knowledge  of  general  literature.  For  6  years 
after  leaving  coUege  he  was  engaged  in  teaching 
BchooL  In  1826  he  was  "approbated  to  preach" 
bv  the  Middlesex  association  of  ministers,  but 
his  health  at  this  time  failing,  he  spent  the  win- 
ter in  South  Carolina  and  Florida.  In  March, 
1829,  he  was  ordained  as  oollaague  of  Henry 
Ware,  at  the  2d  Unitarian  church  of  Bos- 
ton. He  beloDffs  to  a  clerical  race.  For  8 
geuerations,  reckoning  back  to  his  ancestor 
Peter  Bulkley,  one  of  the  founders  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  there  had  always  been  a  clergyman  in  the 
fiimily,  either  on  the  paternal  or  maternal  side. 
He  was  the  8th,  in  orderly  succession,  of  this 
oonsecutive  line  of  ministers.  In  Sept.  1830,  he 
waa  married  to  Ellen  Louisa  Tucker  of  Boston, 
who  died  in  Feb.  1881.  In  1882  he  asked  and 
reoeived  a  dismission  from  the  2d  church,  on 
account  of  differences  of  opinion  between  him- 
self and  the  church,  touching  the  Lord's  supper. 
'FVom  this  period  we  may  date  that  impatience 
with  fixed  forms  of  belief^  and  that  instinctive 
suspicion  of  every  thing  having  the  faintest 
iq>pearanoe  of  limiting  his  intellectual  freedom, 
which  were  afterward  so  conspicuous  in  his 
writings,  and  which  have  sometimes  been  car- 
ried so  ntr  as  to  ^ve  a  dash  of  wilfrilness  and 
eccentricity  to  his  most  aosterely  honest  think- 
ing. In  Dec  1882,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  where 
he  remained  nearly  a  year.  On  bis  return  in 
the  winter  of  1838-'4  he  began  that  career  as  a 
lecturer,  in  which  he  has  since  gained  so  much 
di^^ction,  with  a  discourse  b^ore  the  Boston 
mechanics'  institute,  on  the  somewhat  unprom- 
ising subject  of  "  Water."  Three  others  fol- 
lowed, twoon  Italy,  descriptive  of  his  recent  tour 
in  that  country,  and  the  last  on  the  "  Relation 
of  Man  to  the  Globe."  In  1884  he  delivered 
in  Boston  a  series  of  bi(v;rwhioal  lecturea  on 
ICohel  Angelo,  MUton,  Luther,  George  Fox, 
and  Edmund  Burke,  the  first  two  of  which  were 
afterward  publiahed  in  the  "North  American 
Review."  In  tiiis  year  also  he  read  at  Cam- 
bridge a  poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Eappa  sod- 
ety.  In  1886  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Concord, 
Maaa,  where  he  has  since  lived.  In  Sept.  1886^ 
he  married  Lidian  Jackson,  daughter  of  Churles 
Jackson  of  Plymouth.  During  the  winter  he 
delivered  in  Boston  a  course  of  10  lectures  on 
English  literature..  These  were  followed,  in 
1886,  by  1 2  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  history ; 
in  1887,  by  10  lectures  on  human  culture ;  in 
1888,  by  10  lectures  on  human  life ;  in  1889,  by 
10  lectures  on  the  present  age ;  in  1841,  by  7 
lectures  on  the  times;  and  since  that  period  he 
has  delivered  in  Boston  6  or  &  courses  of  lec- 
tures, which  are  still  among  his  unpublished 
writings.  Of  his  printed  works,  a  small  volume 
entitl^  "Nature"  (published  in  1836),  an  ora- 
tion before  the  Phi  Beta  Ei^)pa  society,  with  the 
general  title  of  the  "  American  Scholar"  (1887), 
an  addreaa  to  the  senior  class  of  the  Cambridge 
divinity  school  (1888),  and  the  "Method  of 
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ITstore "  (1841),  contained  the  most  promi- 
nent peculiarities  of  hia  scheme  of  idealism, 
and  bj  their  freshness  and  depth  of  thought 
and  compact  beanty  of  enression,  allored  manT' 
readers  into  disciples.  In  1840  the  school  of 
Kew  England  transcendentalists  was  sufScientljr 
large  to  demand  an  organ;  and  a  qnarterlv 
periodical,  called  the  "Dial,"  was  started,  with 
IGss  Margaret  Fuller  as  editor,  assisted  hj 
A.  B.  Alcott,  William  H.  Obanning,  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Tbeodo|-e  Parker,  George  Ripley,  and 
others.  It  was  published  for  4  years,  and 
during  the  last  2  years  of  its  existence  it 
was  under  the  editondiip  <tf  Mr.  Emerson.  In 
1841  the  first  series  of  his  "  Essays"  was  pub- 
lished. The  author  might  proudly  say  of  these, 
as  Bacon  said  of  his  own,  "  that  their  mat- 
ter conld  not  be  found  in  books."  It  is  probable 
that  they  wOuld  have  been  at  once  widely  wel- 
comed as  a  positive  addition  to  literature,  had 
it  not  been  for  some  startling  paradoxes  and  au- 
dacious statements,  which,  while  they  were  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  theological  beliefs  of  the 
people,  were  supported  neither  by  fiacts  nor  ar-  ' 
guments,  but  rested  on  the  dmple  testimony  of 
ute  author's  individual  consdousness.  In  1644 
a  second  series  of  essays  was  published,  evinc- 
ing, as  compared  with  the  first,  equal  brevity 
and  beauty  of  expression.  In  1846  he  collected 
and  published  his  poems.  The  next  year  he 
visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  an 
engagement  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  b^or» 
a  union  of  mechanics'  institutes  and  other  eot&r 
eties.  In  1649  he  collected  in  one  volume  hia 
"  Nature"  and  9  lectures  and  college  addressee, 
which  had  been  previously  issued  in  pamphlet 
fbrm,  or  printed  in  the  "Dial."  In  1860,  "  Bep- 
resentative  Men,"  a  series  of  masterly  mental 
portraits  with  some  of  the  featnres  overcharged, 
was  published.  To  the  "  Memoirs  of  Margaret 
Fuller  Ossoli,"  which  appeared  in  1862,  he  con- 
tribnted  some  admirable  mterpretative  criticism. 
In  1866  he  published  "English  Traits,"  a  work 
in  which  he  seizes  and  empharizee  the  oharao- 
teristics  of  the  English  mind  and  people.  Mr. 
Emerson  has  also  delivered  many  unpublished 
addressee  on  slavery,  woman's  rights,  and  other 
topics  of  public  interest ;  and  he  has  been  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  lecturers  who 
address  the  lycenms  of  the  countij. — ^As  a 
writer,  Mr.  Emerson  is  distinguished  for  a  sin- 
gular union  of  poetic  imagination  with  practi- 
cal acnteness.  His  vision  takes  a  wide  sweep 
in  the  realms  of  the  ideal ;  but  is  no  less  firm 
and  penetrating  in  the  sphere  of  facts.  His  ob- 
8«Tations  on  society,  on  manners,  on  character, 
on  institutions,  are  stamped  with  rare  sagacity, 
indicating  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  homely 
phases  of  life,  which  are  seldom  viewed  in  their 
poetical  relations.  One  side  of  his  wisdom  is 
worldly  wisdom.  The  brilliant  transcendental- 
ist  is  evidently  a  man  not  easy  to  be  deceived 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  ordinary  conrse  of 
human  affidrs.  His  common  sense  shrewdness 
is  vivified  by  a  pervasive  wit  With  him,  how- 
ever, wit  is  not  an  aid,  but  a  means,  and  usually 


empIoyBd  for  the  dsteotina  of  pretence  and  im- 
postures. Mr.  Emerson's  practical  nndentuid- 
mg  is  sometimes  underrated  from  the  Cut  that 
he  never  groups  his  thoughts  by  the  methodi 
of  logic.  He  nvee  few  reasons,  even  wbea  be 
is  most  reasonable.  He  does  not  prove,  bat  an- 
nounces, aiming  direotiy  at  the  intelligence  (^ 
his  readers,  without  striving  to  extract  a  rdg^ 
tant  assent  by  force  of  argument.  Insight,  not 
reasoning,  is  his  process.  The  bent  of  hu  vM 
is  to  ideal  laws,  which  are  perceived  by  tb«  Id- 
tuitive  fiaouli^,  and  are  beyond  the  prorioMi^ 
dialectics.  Equally  oonspicnons  u  his  teodesi? 
to  embody  ideas  in  the  f<Hins  of  imagiutm 
No  spiritual  abstraction  is  so  evanescent  but  be 
thus  transforms  it  into  a  concrete  reality.  He 
seldom  indulges  in  the  expression  of  SHitJineiit, 
and  in  lus  nature  emotion  seems  to  be  kea  tbs 
product  of  the  heart  than  of  the  brain.  Ht, 
Emerson's  style  is  in  the  nicest  hannony  witb 
the  character  of  his  thought.  It  is  condensed 
almost  to  abruptness.  Occasionally*  he  ya- 
chases  compression  at  the  expense  of  clearness, 
and  his  merits  as  a  writer  consist  rather  in  tbe 
choice  of  words  than  in  the  connection  of  iet- 
teocea,  though  his  diction  is  vitalized  bj  tbe 
presence  of  a  powerful  creative  elemeat  Bis 
thought  dictates  his  word,  stamps  it  with  its 
own  peculiar  quality,  and  convwts  it  fioiii  t 
fleeting  sound  into  a  solid  fact.  The  risgolar 
beanty  and  intense  life  and  si^ificanc*  of  bis 
langnay  demonstrate  that  he  has  not  rail; 
eomethmg  to  say,  but  knows  exacUyhoirtoat; 
it.  Fluency,  however,  is  out  of  the  quettioB  in 
a  style  whidi  combines  sndli  austere  ecoooiD; 
of  words  with  t^e  determination  to  load  ere^ 
word  with  vital  meaning.  Bnt  the  great  cbir- 
aoteristic  of  Mr.  Emerson's  intellect  is  the  pef- 
oeption  and  sentiment  of  beauty.  Bo  etroBgis 
this,  that  he  accepts  nothing  in  life  that  is  mor- 
bid, uncomely,  haggard,  or  ghastiy.  Tbe  bet 
that  an  opinion  depresses,  instead  of  inTigont- 
ing,  is  with  him  a  sufBdent  reason  for  its  r^ 
tion.  His  observation,  his  wit,  his  reason,  hit  im- 
agination, his  style^  all  obey  tJie  controlling  e«ok 
of  beauty,  which  is  at  the  heart  of  his  nstm, 
and 'instinctively  avoid  the  ugly  and  the  best. 
Those  portions  of  Mr.  Emerson's  writingi  which 
relate  to  philosophy  and  religion  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fragmentary  contributions  to  the 
"  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite."  He  has  no  ej^ 
tem,  and  indeed  system  in  his  mind  is  asaoditea 
with  charlatanism.  His  largest  seneraliittiDp 
is  "  Existence."  On  this  inscrutable  theme,  his 
conceptions  vary  with  his  moods  and  experience. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  man  who  parts  with 
his  personality  in  being  united  to  God;  som^ 
times  it  seems  to  be  G<S  who  is  impenmisl^" 
who  comes  to  personality  only  in  man ;  ana  the 
real  obscurity  or  vacillation  of  his  metaphTsi!*! 
ideas  is  increased  by  the  vivid  and  positire  oob- 
crete  forms  in  which  they  are  snocewTely 
dothed.  Generally,  the  divine  Being  i»  fe".5* 
conceived  as  a  life-imparting  influence  divimzm? 
nature  and  man.  and  as  identical  with  boUi.  Be 
adores  the  Spint  of  Gqd  rather  than  God,  the 
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nj*  of  the  stm  rather  than  the  stm,  and  doea 
not  sppear  to  give  snffioient  prominence  to  the 
obTJoo*  principle  that  tho  individnality  of  the 
Krine  Natore,  being  an  infinite  Individnality, 
mij  iodade  infinite  ezpantnTeness  and  infinite 
Tsnety  of  woiiing  in  infinite  self-Kionsoionsness ; 
md  tl^t  the  appearance  of  impersonality  oomes 
from  the  conception  of  personality  under  finite 
hmsan  limitations. 

£](ERT,  a  mineral  snbstance  nsnally  desorib- 
td  99  s  variety  of  comndam,  bat  really  a  me- 
ehamcal  mixtnre  of  thia  mineral  with  oxide  of 
irtn,  so  intimately  associated  that  the  smallest 
fragiDcat  commonly  exhibita  the  two  togeUier. 
lo  eome  imtaoces,  when  separated  into  dSlerent 
p<^om  by  irashing  with  oil,  fine  crystals  of 
oonadmn  have  been  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope. Its  extreme  hardness,  derived  from  the 
coraodum,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  ia  ob- 
Uioed  in  large  qoantiUes,  have  led  to  its  exten- 
dve  use  ii;  die  arts,  for  grinding  and  polishing 
brd  stones,  metala,  and  glass.    The  looalitiee 
ftvm  which  it  is  obtained  m  the  Grecian  archi- 
fitfii,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna  and  Ephe- 
Ks  ia  Asia  ICnor,  were  probably  some  of  uiem 
bora  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as 
die  use  of  a  snbstance  of  this  nature  seems  to 
lian  tieen  reqnired  1>y  the  lapidaries  of  Magne- 
i%,  tflmaa,  iVaDes,  and  Tyre.    In  later  times 
theiaundof  ITaxos  in  the  archipelago  has  fnr- 
luM aH the sapplieaof  commerce,  the  mineral 
beiag  shipped  from  the  port  of  Smyrna,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Smyrna  emery.    From 
1835  to  IBM  the  trade  in  emery  was  a  mo- 
nopoly granted  by  the  Greek  government  to  an 
Zi^yi  merdiant,  who  so  regnlated  the  snp- 
plj  as  to  raise  the  price  fh>m  its  former  rate  of 
HO  a  t(Hi  to  abont  $140.    Thia  monopoly  was 
boken  up  and  the  whole  trade  changed  in  con- 
wjyence  of  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  J.  Lawrence 
Sm&  of  the  United  States,  who  in  the  course 
«f  Us  ezploradona  in  the  service  of  the  Forte 
SseoTetM  in  184T  a  nnmljer  of  localities  of 
it  omeral  belonging  both  to  the  Torkish  and 
toek  governments.    By  an  arrangement  with 
ftafcrmer,  operations  were  comraentjed  in  the 
■<■»  year  at  some  of  the  localities  and  after- 
Wri  extended  to  others,  so  that  the  price  has 
■ace  lieen  reduced  to  $60  per  ton.    At  the 
iBoinitfiiiof  Qomnch-dagh,  12  m.  £.  of  the  ruina 
tftEphwa, Dr.  Smith  found  the  emery  upon 
tie  Rnaaiit  scattered  abont  in  loose  pieces  of  all 
MB,  np  to  masses  of  several  tons  weight.    The 
wk  lo  which  it  belonged  was  a  bluish  meta- 
■J^o  marble,  reposing  upon  mica  slate  and 
P|o«,   In  this  rock  the  mineral  was  found  in 
*jW«,  and  in  amorphons  masses,  some  of 
*■»  were  several  yaraa  in  length  and  breadth, 
S,  J  .  ****'*  of  80  to  40  tons.    The  struo- 
rJV***  todk  is  compact  and  tolerably  regu- 
*,  Mttiie  eur&ce  presents  a  granular  appear- 
f"^«iil«9s  traversed  by  fissures,  the  rock  ia 
"™*  'ith  ffreat  diflScnlty,  and  attempts  to 
"™  *  tn  mtde  in  vain  from  its  wear  upon  the 
?o»  « the  transportation  flrom  the  quarries 
B  only  M  the  bacb  of  camels  or  horees,  many 
TOU  Tn. — 9 


of  the  heavier  masses  are  neoessarily  left  be- 
hind. Some  of  the  blocks,  however,  yield  to 
the  hammers  after  being  exposed  for  some  hours 
to  the  action  of  fire.  The  color  of  the  powder 
varies  from  dark  gray  to  black ;  but  its  shade 
has  no  relation  to  its  hardness,  and  is  conse- 
quently no  index  of  the  value  of  the  article. 
The  relative  degrees  of  hardness  of  difiTerent 
samples  were  determined  by  Dr.  Smith  by  col- 
lectmg  the  powder  just  coarse  enough  to  pass 
thronj^  a  sieve  of  400  holes  to  the  inch,  and 
with  weighed  samples  of  this  rubbing  little  test 
plates  of  f^asa  till  they  ceased  to  be  farther  re- 
duced. The  rubber  was  the  smooth  bottom 
surface  of  an  agate  mortar.  The  loss  in  weight 
experienced  by  the  glass  plates  gave  the  relative 
valuee  of  the  samples  or  emery.  On  this  plan 
Dr.  Smith  prepared  a  table  exhibiting  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  hardness ;  and  making  use  of 
sapphire  of  Oeylon  as  the  standard  of  compari- 
son, the  hardness  of  which  he  called  100,  and 
the  effective  weai'  of  which  upon  glass  was  eqnal 
to  abont  |  of  its  own  weight,  that  of  the  beet 
emery  was  about  i  of  its  weight  This  table^ 
to  which  were  appended  the  results  of  the 
analysea  of  many  samples  of  the  mineral  made 
by  Dr.  Smith,  was  published  in  the  elaborate 
articles  he  famished  to  the  "  American  Journal 
of  Science,"  8d  series,  vols.  x.  and  xL  The 
hardness  of  the  sapphire  as  rated  upon  the 
mineralogioal  scale  is  9,  next  to  the  diamond, 
which  is  10.  That  of  emery  is  not  necessarily 
indicated  by  the  proportion  of  alumina,  for  a 
part  of  this  may  be  in  combination  with  the 
silica.  It  seems  to  vary  with  the  water  present, 
those  samples  containing  the  least  water  being 
the  harde^. — ^In  1866  the  annual  production  of 
emery  was  2,000  tons  of  Naxos  stone  and  1,600 
tons  of  Turkish.  The  whole  bnsiness  was  con- 
centrated in. the  hands  of  Mr.  Abbott,  who  held 
the  contract  with  the  Greek  government  ex- 
tending for  10  years,  and  had  purchased  the 
Tnrkian  firman  unlimited  in  time  for  the  annnal 
payment  of  $66,000.  An  arrangement  was 
entered  into  with  the  house  of  Messrs.  John 
Taylor  and  sons  of  England  to  employ  a  coital 
of  JCI 20,000  in  this  business,  and  supply  the 
emery  either  in  the  stone  or  powder  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  with  the  guarantee  of  its  being 
free  from  adnlterations,  such  as  had  previously 
impaired  its  qualities  and  reduced  its  value. 
The  principal  consumption  of  the  article  is  in 
polishing  plate  glass,  and  the  increase  of  this 
onmness  causes  a  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  emery.  The  discovery  of  new  localities  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  the  few  that  are 
known  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ftamishing  no 
supply  capable  of  competing  with  that  brought 
from  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  said  to 
be  found  near  Petsohkan  in  Bohemia,  near  Ekate- 
rinburg in  the  Ural,  near  Miask  in  the  nrnen 
mountains,  and  in  Frederic  valley,  Australia. — 
Emery  is  prepared  for  use  by  cruahin^  the  stone 
under  stamps,  and  sorting  the  powder  into  dif%r- 
ent  rixea  by  appropriate  sieves.  For  the  most 
delicate  uses  of^  opticians,  &o.,  it  is  separated  in 
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ft  small  way  by  a  Bystem  of  washing  over  called 
byohemiataelatriation.  After  being  groand,  the 
powder  is  thrown  into  water,  or  water  containing 
gum  arabio,  or  it  may  be  oil,  and  allowed  to  buIih 
aide  for  a  certain  number  of  seconds  or  minutes. 
The  process  being  systematically  conducted,  the 
powder  is  sorted  into  many  Sizes,  and  named  ac- 
cording to  the  time  the  fluid  was  allowed  to 
stand  oefor^  the  substance  in  suspension  was 
collected,  as  emery  of  10  seconds,  of  80  seconds, 
9  minutes,  80,  60,  80  minutes,  dec.  Emery  is 
applied  to  paper,  thin  doth,  and  slips  of  wood, 
by  dusting  the  powder  npon  these  articles,  which 
are  first  coated  with  thin  glue.  They  are  then 
ready  for  sale  or  for  use  under  the  name  of  emery 
paper,  doth,  or  sticks.  Mixed  with  paper  pulp 
and  fine  glass  and  rolled  into  sheets,  it  forms  the 
patent  rasor-strop  paper;  and  by  a  variety  of 
other  methods  it  is  prepared  for  its  most  conven- 
ient iq>plication  to  its  numerous  uses  of  grind- 
ing andpolisbing. 

EMETICS,  medicines  used  to  produce  vomit- 
ing. They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
epecifio  and  irritant  The  first  dass  require  for 
their  opera.tion  that  they  be  taken  into  the  dr- 
onlation,  tmd  they  produce  their  specific  effects 
whether  they  are  absorbed  from  the  stomach  or 
injected  directly  into  the  blood.  When  taken 
internally  their  action  does  not  commonly  com- 
mence nntil  after  20  or  80  minutes ;  then  nause^, 
chilliness,  and  a  feeling  of  weakness  are  pro- 
duced, while  the  pulse  is  slow  and  soft;  and  as 
vomiting  is  induced,  these  give  way  to  a  flushed 
countenance,  a  warm  akin,  and  a  full  pulse.  Ir- 
ritant emetioB,  as  sulphate  of  sine,  copper,  mus- 
tard, &&,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  vomiting 
by  their  direct  effect  npon  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach.  Their  action  is  immediate  and 
nnpreceded  by  any  nausea  or  other  precursory 
qrmptoms.  They  are  used  chiefly  .in  cases  of 
narcotic  poisoning,  and  in  cases  of  accumulation 
in  the  bronchial  tubes,  where  from  the  feebleness 
of  the  patient  it  is  desirable  to  shun  the  depres- 
Mon  preceding  the  action  of  ordinary  emetics, 
while  ftall  and  prompt  vomiting  is  required. 

EMIGRATION,  the  act  of  leaving  the  ooun- 
try  or  place  where  one  has  pre vionSy  resided, 
in  order  to  redde  elsewhere.  In  all  European 
countries,  Great  Britain  excepted,  a  formal  re- 
linquishment of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citi- 
zenship bv  the  emigrant  and  the  government 
respectively  is  required  in  order  to  render  emi- 

rstion  legal.  If  no  "  certificate  of  expatriation" 
obtained  by  the  emigrant,  his  former  govern- 
ment retains  its  claims  on  him,  whether  he 
becomes  a  naturalized  citizen  of  another  coun- 
try or  not  But  eveu  those  emigrants  who 
have  been  legally  dismissed  from  wa  country 
of  their  birth  are,  in  many  European  states,  re- 
garded as  remiuning  under  certain  moral  obliga- 
tions toward  their  former  government.  They 
may  be  treated  as  traitors  if  they  carry  arms 
against  their  native  state;  it  is  also  customary, 
not  to  receive  them  as  representatives  of  the 
foreign  cotmtry  to  which  they  may  emigrate. 
Thus  the  English  government  reftised  to  receive 


Count  Bnmford  as  the  minister  of  Bamii, 
he  having  beeu  bom  a  subject  of  the  BrM 
crown.  Formerly  the  principle  that  no  s^ 
Ject  could  ever  ceaese  to  owe  alleguuMe  to 
nis  government  prevailed  in  Europe,  and  flu 
statute  books  of  Eng^d  still  contain  laws  fir- 
bidding  the  emigration  of  several  clasees  of  itti- 
sans;  but  they  have  become  obsolete.  Dm 
general  rule  in  European  countries  is  novfci 
allow  emigration,  provided  the  emi^t  ba 
&]filled  aS  his  obligations  toward  hU  lutifi 
state;  yet  the  question  is  still  surroaoded  vitl 
many  difficulties.  The  United  States,  bj  adopt- 
ing foreigners  as  dtizens  without  reqairii;  i 
certificate  of  their  dismisssl  from  their  origy 
dtizenship,  have  implicitly  prodaimed  the  nil- 
ural  right  of  expatriation,  that  is  to  sij,  tit 
right  of  every  man  to  choose  a  govemnent  un- 
der which  he  intends  to  live.  To  thia  extnt 
tiie  right  has  not  been  acknowledged  bj  in; 
European  state  except  Great  Britain,  and  bjdii 
latter  only  practically,  not  legally.  Oases  hm 
frequently  arisen  in  which  naturalized  dtiieBi 
of  the  United  States,  even  those  who  oamebtn 
as  minors  bv  the  will  of  their  parents,  bin 
been  compelled,  on  travdiing  through  the  coo- 
try  of  their  birth,  to  do  military  duty,  orhw 
been  pnnished  for  having  &iled  to  do  so.  Ikt 
policy  of  the  government  of  the  United  Stttet 
m  r^ard  to  Such  cases  has  been  as  unsettled  ti 
that  of  Great  Britain.  While,  in  186S,  lb. 
Maroy,  then  secretary  of  ^atate,  in  bis  fanwii 
Eoszta  letter,  demonstrated  the  right  and  dotj 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  even  "inchoate 
citizens"  against  exactions  arising  fromtbdi 
former  poktical  rdationa,  in  1868  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  at  Berliavtsiiot 
sustained  by  his  government  in  protestingagsis^ 
the  forcible  enrollment  of  naturalized  ijnericis 
dtizens  in  the  Prusnan  army.  It  was  m 
then,  that  when  a  foreigner  became  nstnralind 
in  the  United  States  without  having  oblMM 
permission  to  do  so  from  his  former  goTemment, 
he  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Amer- 
ican government  only  within  the  territory  rf 
the  United  States,  and,  when  returning  to  he 
native  country  under  cover  of  an  Ainerian 
passport,  did  so  at  his  own  risk.  A.d* 
tinct  legal  definition  of  the  bearing  of  w 
act  of  naturalization  upon  the  rights  of  the 
naturalized  citizen  in  regard  to  his  fon^ 
government  has  never  been  attemptei—'i' 
some  cases  governments  have  been  glad  to  It* 
a  portion  of  their  population,  especially  where 
the  Malthusian  theory  of  over-population  pi» 
vails.  Thus,  British  economists  congratoWw 
their  country  npon  -the  great  migration  fiwi 
Ireland  to  America  about  the  middle  of  ths 
century.  Their  theory  was  that  by  tl«»  "^^ 
ning  out  the  population,  the  means  of  »nlia»- 
ence  for  those  remaining  must  neoesaanlj  M 
increased.  Possibly  the  peculiar  political  in*- 
tntions  of  a  country  may  authorize  such  «  »■ 
liefi  but  general  experience  tends  to  prove  tint 
an  absolute  over-population  is  out  of  the  qn«- 
tionevenin  the  most  densely  settled  EWV^ 
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cogntriet.    A  rdativa  orer-popnlAtion,  caused 
bf  partial  and  insofficient  devefopment  of  nata- 
ral  resoar«e&  exists  in  tho  most  thinly  settled 
oonntries.    Indeed,  the  lower  the  state  of  oivil- 
iodon  the  more  frequent  is  a  relative  over-pop- 
olition.  •  This  is  proved  by  the  example  of  the 
American  Indians,  a  few  thousands  of  whom 
miy  starve  for  want  of  food  on  a  territory  large 
eooogh  for  a  European  kingdom.    The  limit  of 
ibsolute  oTer-populAtion,  that  is,  of  the  insuffi- 
cienqr  of  the  natural  resources  to  subsist  a  peo- 
ple, nay  have  been  reached  in  some  provinces 
of  Chioa,  bat  has  not  yet  been  p<rinted  out  by 
actual  experience  in  Europe.    It  is  a  signifioant 
&ct  that  tte  emigration  from  some  European 
coontriei,  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Westphalia  for 
iostuoe^  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to' populadon;  that 
is  to  say,  the  largest  number  emirate  from  the 
Biost  thinly  setUed  agricultural  distiiota,  these 
baring  relatively,  a  larger  over-population  than 
thoae  in  which  agriooltnral  and  mann&otiiring 
potsnits  are  combined.    The  monarchical  gov- 
enunents  of  Europe  have  from  time  to  time  en- 
^Tored  to  diminish  emigration  by  oppressive 
laws,  and  by  levying  heavy  taxes  upon  emi- 
paota ;  bat  of  late  they  have  begun  to  perceive 
dist  soeh  measures  &il  entirely  to  proanoe  the 
deared  result,  and  have  therefore  confined  their 
^orti  to  the  regulation  and  protection  of  emi- 
gndon.    Aflociations  have  been  formed  in 
aiany  Eiin^)eao  states  for  this  special  purpose. 
In  the  Uidted  States  there  are  likewise  a  num- 
ber of  rianlar  associations  devoting  themselves 
to  the  aaeigtaDce  of  immigrants.    The  United 
States  government  has  passed  laws  for  the  reg- 
nlatioo  of  emigrant  sliips  (March  3, 1819 ;  Feb. 
S2, 1M7;  May  17, 1848;  March  8, 1849,  &0.). 
Tm  Oite  of  New  York  has  established  a  board  of 
mmnisaioners  which  requires  a  tax  of  $2  from 
wery  immigrant,  and  applies  the  proceeds  of  this 
(ntfion  to  the  support  of  the  needy  and  desti- 
tute among  them.    A  depot  for  all  immigrants 
•niriiig  at  Kew  York,  designed  to  protect  them 
ipiiiit  fraud  and  violence,  was  opened  in  1866. 
Snilar  measures  have  been  adopted  or  pro- 

fi[  ia  the  states  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and 
igan,  the  laUer  of  which  in  1869  appointed 
r  a  for  the  purpose  of  drawing,  a  portion  of 
emgration  £rom  Europe  to  the  state  of 
U^ngaa.  Inl868  theOerman  diet  proposed  cer- 
^iorales  for  the  restriction  of  emigration  from 
™iMny  to  America,  but  their  adoption  was 
Wlwdedby  the  war  beginning  in  April,  1859. — 
Oe  hiatory  of  emigration  in  the  broadest  mean- 
^of  the  word  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  man- 
Bw.  Of  the  earliest  migrations  by  which  tho 
*™>«tal  features  of  Eflropean  history  have 
wa  deined,  no  records  remain,  but  nmner- 
*^  toMs  of  them  are  found  by  the  archmol- 
^Mhnologist,  and  linguist    In  the  earliest 
»*pi<f  civilized  life,  when  hunting  was  man''s 
?*!*  "^  >nl>rf8tenoe,  bis  wild  roamings 
"^•Jlpf  territories  conld  scarcely  be  called 
«nupifioB,rfnoe  there  were  no  settled  habita- 
"«M  to  lave  or  to  go  to.    Emigration  proper 
"""""^Mi  Then  herdsmen  congregated  into 


nomadic  tribes.  Of  snoh  corporate  emigration 
patriarchal  history  records  some  examplea^  as 
those  of  Lot,  Abraham,  and  Jacob.  With  the 
progress  of  agriculture  and  the  growth  of  more 
definite  political  relations,  trade,  and  commerce, 
began  tne  emigration  of  single  bodies  of  ad- 
venturers to  distant  countries.  In  this  way 
Phoenicians,  led  by  Oadmus,  and  Egyptians,  led 
hj  Danans  and  Oeorops,  emigrated  to  Greece,  the 
HeraclidsB  from  Greece  to  Ana  Minor,  the  Tyr- 
rhenians to  Italy.  Unlike  these,  the  exodus  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Oanaan  was  a  corporate 
emigration  of  a  people,  on  acooupt  of  reUgions 
and  political  oppression,  for  whidi  modem  his- 
tory famishes  parallels  in  the  Mormon  emigra- 
tion to  Utah  and  the  emigration  of  the  Boers 
in  southern  Africa.  Daring  the  historical  times 
of  andent  Greece  emigration  generally  assumed 
the  character  of  colonization.  Many  flootiahing 
and  powerful  colonies  were  thus  sent  forth  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas 
by  Greece,  the  relative  position  of  which  in 
ancient  history  is  similar  in  that  respect  to 
that  of  the  Germanic  (Anglo-Saxon)  nations 
as  contrasted  to  that  of  the  Roman  race.  The 
colonies  of  ancient  Borne  for  the  most  part 
were  rather  outposts  of  an  army  and  combina- 
tions of  fortone  hunters  than  settlements  of 
men  intending  to  fonnd  permanent  reddenoes. 
The  great  migration  of  the  Germanic  nations 
having  destroyed  the  Roman  empire,  the  move- 
ments of  Earopean  sodety  were  for  centnries 
not  unlike  the  whirlpool  caused  by  the  rinking 
of  a  large  vessel.  Nations  and  races  were  tossed 
hither  and  thither,  and  only  a  few  out-of-the- 
way  nooks  and  comers  of  Europe  remained  tm- 
distnrbed.  Oharlemagne  changed  the  dureoticm 
of  German  emigration  from  the  south  to  the  east 
and  north.  While  from  that  time  the  move- 
ments of  German  nations  toward  Italy  assnmed 
the  character  of  mere  military  conquests,  thdr 
emigration  conquered  nearly  the  whole  oonntry 
between  the  Elbe  .and  Vistula  rivers  from  the 
Slavic  race.  A  coimter  corrent  fit>m  Asia,  whidi 
set  in  at  various  periods  of  the  middle  ages,  con- 
risting  of  Magyars  and  Tartars,  was  sncceesfolly 
resisted,  and  the  tide  was  even  turned  npon 
Asia  by  the  crusades  ;  but  at  a  later  period  an« 
other  Asiatio  race,  the  Osmanli  (Turks),  suo- 
ceeded  in  displacing  the  most  decayed  of  Chris- 
tian nations  in  south-eastern  Europe,  while  al- 
most simultaneously  ytill  another  Asiatio  race 
(the  Arabs)  was  expelled  from  the  sonth- west- 
em  peninsula  (Spun),  to  which  they  had  emi- 
grated 8  centuries  before. — ^Individual  emigra- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  the  movements  of 
whole  nations,  commenced  on  a  large  scale  af- 
ter the  discovery  of  America.  During  the  1 6th 
century  the  nations  in  which  the  Roman  element 
predominated,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  sent 
forth  a  great  number  of  emigranta,  most  of 
them  mere  adventurers  who  did  not  intend  to 
stay  longer  than  might  be  necessary  to  become 
rich.  The  first  attempts  by  the  English  to  or- 
ganize emigration  to  America  likewise  ori^- 
nated  in  adventurous  designs.    In  such  attempts 
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800  men  aad  £40,000  wero  lost  from  1686  to 
1690.  In  1606  over  2,000  emigrants  were  sent 
from  England  to  North  America  to  seek  for 

fold,  bat  they  perished  miserably,  and  in  1609 
Dt  60  of  them  remained.  The  Haklnjt  com- 
pany for  the  colonization  of  Yirmnia  lost  9,000 
men  and  £100,000.  At  last  reTigions  contests 
laid  a  firm  foandation  for  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  North  American  continent.  The 
emigration  of  the  Puritans  and  their  successM 
eetabli^ment  in  New  England  served  as  an  ex- 
ample to  all  those  who  in  Europe  were  oppress- 
ed for  the  salu  of  their  religion.  Beside,  the 
gronnd  having  oeen  broken  for  the  settlement 
of  what  are  now  the  southern  states  of  the 
Uoion,  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  their  genial 
dimate,  and  withal  the  still  lingering  hope  of 
ndden  enrichment  by  discoveries  of  precions 
metals,  attracted  large  numbers  of  colonists.  A 
strong  tide  of  emigration  from  Germany  set  in 
toward  Pennsylvania  near  the  end  of  the  17th 
and  daring  the  18th  century ;  the  Dutch  colo- 
nized NeW  York ;  the  Swedes  Delaware ;  Can- 
ada and  Louisiana  were  settled  by  French  ad- 
venturers. Still  the  carrent  of  emigration  to 
America  during  the  170  years  of  the  colonial 
history  was  slow  and  tedious  when  compared 
with  that  which  commenced  after  the  war  of 
independeno&  and  especially  when  the  success 
of  American  mstitutions  had  been  tested  by  the 
experience  of  one  generation.  Statistical  tables 
of  the  number  of  alien  immigrants  were  not 
kept  until,  in  oomplifmoe  with  an  act  of  congress 
of  Maroh  2, 1819,  ooUectora  of  the  customs  be- 
gan to  report  qnarterly  to  the  secretary  of  state 
the  number,  sex,  age,  &e.,  of  passengers  arriving 
by  sea.  There  are,  however,  reasons  to  doubt 
the  aconraoy  of  the  reports  made  within  the 
first  10  or  16  years  succeeding  the  passage  of 
,  -the  act  Mr.  F.  Eapp  attempts  to  prove  from 
the  records  of  aever^  settlements,  established 
between  1820  and  1830,  that  the  number  of  im- 
migrants who  airivod  during  that  time  was 
lu^r  than  that  pven  in  the  official  reports. 
Hie  immigration  from  1784  to  1794  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Blodget  (1806)  to  have  averaged 
4,000  per  annum.    Daring  1794, 10,000  irami- 

Cts  were  estimated  to  nave  arrived  in  the 
ed  States,  but  this  was  an  extraordinary 
number  for  the  time.  The  yearly  average  of 
the  immigration  during  20  years,  from  1790  to 
1810,  is  assumed  by  Dr.  Adam  Seybert  to  have 
been  6,000.  During  the  10  years  from  1806  to 
1816  extensive  emigration  to  the  United  States 
was  precluded  by  the  nnfriendly  relations  at  that 
time  existing  between  Great  Britiun,  France,  and 
the  United  States ;  but  soon  after  the  restoration 
of  peace  it  began  again.  Daring  the  year  1817 
over  20,000  immigrants  orrived.  No  trust- 
worthy data  exist  on  the  immigration  of  the  21 
months  from  Jan.  1,  1818,  to  Sept  80,  1819. 
From  the  latter  date  to  1865,  the  number  of 
alien  passengers,  and  from  1866tol868the  totd 
number  of  passengers  (natives  of  the  United 
States  indnded)  arriving  by  sea,  are  offidaQy 
reported  as  follows  : 
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The  total  number  of  alien  immigrants  vho  » 
rived  in  the  United  States  from  Sept  SO,  ISlt, 
to  Dec.  81, 1866,  is  4,212,624.  Of  tho  ps»» 
gers  coming  by  sea  during  the  8  vears  aHni 
Dec.  1868,  deducting  therefrom  thoee  bom  ii 
the  United  States,  as  also  those  who  no^f 
passed  through  the  United  States  to  tbe  Brit- 
ish -provinces,  &0.,  there  remain  about  880,000 
souls.  Estimating  the  number  of  immigrart 
who  arrived  fh)m  1784  to  1819  at  160,000^ 
obtain  a  grand  total  of  4,912,624,  or,  in  vsm 
numbers,  6,000,000  immigrants  into  the  Uoiw 
States  from  1784  to  Jan.  1, 1869.  Of  this  dub- 
ber  about  2,600,000  came  from  Gre«t  Brita 
and  Ireland;  about  1,600,000  from  QmfJ 
(indnding  the  whole  of  Prussia  and  Aostni); 
200,000  from  France;  100,000  from  Britali 
America;  60,000  from  Sweden  jmd  Norwyi 
60,000  (?)  from  China;  40,000  from  Switter- 
land;  86,000  from  the  West  Indies;'  18,000 
from  HoUand;  16,000 from  Mexico;  8,000 "«■ 
Italy;  7,000  from  Bdgium;  6,600  from  Sooft 
America;  2,000  from  Portugal;  1,800  from  «* 
Azores ;  1,000  from  Russia.  It  will  be  «« 
from  the  above  table  that  the  emigwUon  » 
the  United  States  increased  in  an  nnprMMfl"" 
od  proportion  from  1846  to  1864.  This »» 
owLog  in  the  first  instance  to  the  great  «■"• 
ine  in  Ireland;  in  the  second,  to  the  rovohtioffl 
of  1848,  by  which  great  numbers  of  tiioso  ««• 
prospects  had  been  blighted  by  political  oonrm- 
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lion  wen  indnoed  to  remore  to  tlie  vestera 
condDenL    The  year  16M  was  also  the  turning 
point  in  the  nnmerioal  proportion  of  the  emi- 
tntioD  from  Ireland  and  Germany.    In  1862 
Mand  aent  160,000  emigrants  to  the  United 
StitM,  Germany  bat  146,918 ;  in  186S  there  ar- 
lind  18^000  emigrants  from  Ireland,  and  141,- 
146  &OIB  Germany ;  bat  in  1864  the  Irish  immi- 
Mtion  feQ  to  about  108,000,  while  the  German 
famued  to  216,009,  and  in  1866  tbere  arrired 
U,tl9  Germans  (inolnding  Pmssians  and  Ans- 
(^si  and  60,000  Irishmen.    In  the  port  of 
.Kewiotk  there  arrived  inl866, 66,117  uerman, 
md  41,IM  Irish  immigrants;  in  1867,  86,860 
Gtmun, and 67,106  Irish;  in  1868, 81,874 Ger- 
mtn,  ind  26,097  Irish .    From  Jon.  1  to  April  7, 
185»,  tbere  mived  in  the  p<trt  of  "Sow  Toric 
1,181  immigrants,  against  8,018  dnring  tiie  same 
firiod  ia  1868.  The  steady  falling  off  of  the  im- 
aJgntiao  sinee  1864  is  attribnted  to  varions 
enci,  prominent  among  which  are  the  strong  re- 
Jltiaaofthe  native  American  sentiment  against 
ft*  npposed  delnge  of  the  United  States  by 
Ana,  and  the  financial  crises  of  1864-'7.  It  has 
Imb  caicolated  that  the  number  of  8,600,000 
ftnigMra  who  had  settled  in  the  United  States 
ton  1781  to  1860  had  during  that  period  been 
(veiled  to  4,000,000  indoding  their  descendants. 
AanaingtliiB  to  be  correct,  in  1860  the  total 
tt  that  portioo  of  the  popnlation  of  the  United 
SMeamiehis  the  prodact  of  immigration  since 
WW  wooli  he  near  7,000,000.     But  a  dose 
•!*l0ila&n  is  rendered  exceedingly  diflScult  by 
the  &et  that  Qm  proportion  of  age  in  an  immi- 
grant popolation  is  very  different  trova.  that  in 
a  naUn  me,  there  being  always  among  the 
fanner  a  greater  nnmber  of  marriageable  per- 
ms, but  abo  a  greater  proportion  nearer  to 
tk*  aivenge  period  of  nnman  Ufe.     Of  the 
tstil  aii%ntion  finom  Europe,  the  largest  por- 
iio*  ii  identlaal  with  the  immigration  Into 
^  UaHed  States.    In  a  comparative  statisti- 
<d  taUe,  published  by  the  French  goveta- 
■nt  ia  1869,  tiie  total  emigration  daring  10 
yean,  from  1848  to  1868,  froni  Great  Britain 
«d  hdand,  is  given  at  2,760,000,  from  Ger- 
■Byat  1,800,000  (this  nnmber  is  given  as  1,1 87,- 
K8  ia  tt«  consular  reports),  but  less  than  200,- 
MO  tttn  fiance.    Hence  it  would  appear  that 
'onsntba  ia  almost  monopolized  by  the  C^r- 
^ie  KAiBtj  among  wiiom,  in  this  respect, 
Dwedeo  and  Norway  have  since  the  middle  of 
J*e  19th  eentnry  b^n  to  take  a  place.    The 
I'M  emigration  from  Earope  in  1867  was,  ao- 
W*"?  to  official  statements,  862,878,  viz. : 
l^W  from  Germany,  99,631  from  Great  Brit- 
"*iW388  from  Ireland,  18,802  from  France, 
^iR  frem  Sweden  and  Norway,  6,000  from  • 
|»5*na,  1,784   ttom   Holland    660  from 
°^|J»,  «d  400  from  Italy.— Next  to  the 
^Ai  ^*?i  ^^  British  colonies  in  America 
•_!!?•'*  attract  the  greatest  nnmber  of 
'"V*"*.   The  emigratidn  from  Great  Britain 
aod  Waad  to  British  America  from  1846  to 
1857  arwigri  40,000  per  annum.    The  year  of 
«oe  in*  baiM  (184«)  drew  thither  109,680 


emigrants.  The  emigration  to  Australia  was 
formerly  for  the  most  part  a  forced  one.  From 
1798  to  1888,  about  74,000  convicts  were  trans- 
ported thither.  Since  then  the  free  etnigratioh 
has  gradaally  increased ;  la  1887,  it  was  2,664 ; 
1838,  6,103;  1889,7,862;  1840,  6,216;  1841, 
12,188 ;  1842,  6,071 ;  1848,  28,904 ;  1849,  82,- 
091 ;  1860, 16,087 ;  1861, 21,632 ;  1852,  87,424; 
1868,  61,401 ;  1867,  61,248.  The  total  emi- 
gration to  Australia  from  1849  to  1869  will 
scarcely  fall  short  of  660,000.  The  aggregate 
of  those  who  have  emigrated  from  the  United 
Kingdom  either  to  British  colonies  or  foreign 
countries  from  1816  to  1868,  is  given  by  Mr. 
HcCulloch  at  8,798,629.  Adding  to  this  the 
emigration  of  snbsekq^nent  years,  as  stated  by 
other  authorities  (viz. :  839,624  in  1864,  nearly 
200,000  in  1866,  166,961  in  1866,  212,876  in 
1867),  we  obtdn  a  total  of  over  4,600,000  emi- 
grants from  the  United  Kingdom  dnring  a  pe- 
riod of  48  years. — The  emigration  from  Europe 
to  other  distant  countries  than  those  in  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  predominates,  has  ^ways 
been  comparatively  insignificant,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  of  continental  governments  to  push  it  in 
that  direction.  Algeria,  in  1861,  fall  20  years 
after  its  conquest  by  the  Frendi,  had  an  immi- 
grant popnlation  of  only  66,283.  The  emigra- 
tion from  France  to  Algeria  amounted  in  1866 
to  8,664,  and  in  1867  only  to  7,992.— Of  the 
South  American  states,  Brazil  as  early  as  1819 
endeavored  to  attract  emigration  from  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
emigrants  were  treated  by  the  large  property 
holders  frastrated  these  ^orts,  almongh  ener- 
getically repeated  from  time  to  time.  Still,  a 
few  Swiss  and  Germah  colonies  have,  after  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  severest  ordeals,  obtained 
a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity.  Among  , 
these  are  New  S^iburg,  Petropous,  Leopol- 
dina,  and  San  Amarros,  all  in  tl)e  neighborhood 
of  the  capital,  and  containing  altogether  some 
12,000  inhabitants.  Since  1861  the  colonies  of 
Donna  Francisca,  Blnmenau  on  the  Itt^ahazy, 
province  of  Santa  Catarina,  and  Ybicaba,  prov- 
ince of  San  Panic,  have  been  established.  Em- 
igration from  Germany  and  Belgium  to  Oosta 
Rica  and  Nicaragua  (1860),  and  from  Austria 
(Tyrol)  to  Peru  Q867-'8),  has  generally  re- 
sulted in  failure.  Emigration  firom  Germany  to 
Chili  has  been  attempted  with  better  soocesa. 
The  agricultural  colonies  established  since  1860 
In  the  province  of  Yaldivia  are  in  a  highly  pros- 
perous condition,  and  may  in  no  very  remote 
time  form  the  nucleus  of  a  strong  German  pop- 
ulation on  the  w^tem  slope  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can continent.  In  1869  a  joint  stock  company 
for  the  establishment  of  German  emigrant  settle- 
ments in  the  repablic  of  Ecuador  was  organized 
by  German  merchants  in  London  under  fkvor- 
able  auspices.  An  isolated  case  of  successfhl 
colonization  by  people  of  the  Roman  race  is  the 
establishment  of  about  80,000  Frenchmen  and 
Italians  in  the  Argentine  republic  near  the 
month  of  the  river  La  Plata.  Since  1867  strong 
efforts  have  been  made  in  Germany  to  turn  em- 
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Igration  in  the  same  dix«otion,  and  the  hope  has 
Men  ezpresaed  that  by  this  means  the  La  Plata 
conntry  might  be  permanently  aoqnired  for  the 
German  race,  bat  as  jet  scarcely  any  thing  has 
been  done  to  that  effect. — ^In  £nrope,  Russia 
was  among  the  earliest  to  perceive  the  advan- 
tages of  immigration.  Peter  the  Great  invited 
emigrants  from  all  nations  to  settle  in  Bossia. 
His  successors  followed  the  same  policy  bv 
granting  premiums  and  valuable  privileges,  such 
as  exemption  from  taxation  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  exemption  from  military  dnty,  and 
free  homesteads  to  colonists.  Induced  by  those 
advantages,  a  large  number  of  emigrants  fit>m 
the  Palatinate  settled  insoothern  Russia  inl784. 
Immediately  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  an  ex- 
tensive Germanic  emigration  to  Rnsma  Qnclad- 
ing  Poland)  took  place.  The  total  number  of 
Germans  who  emigrated  thither  between  the 
years  1816  and  1826  is  estimated  at  260,000. 
The  agricultural  colonies  of  Yielovish,  in  the 
government  of  Tohemigov,  and  Biebendor^  in 
uiat  of  Voronezh,  a  manufEtctnring  colony  near 
Pultowa,  a  Moravian  settlement  at  Sarepta,  and 
a  namber  of  German,  colonies  in  the  Crimea, 
originated  in  this  way.  During  tlie  reign  of 
l$lioholas  emigration  to  Russia  ceased  almost  en- 
tirely, but  since  the  accession  of  Alexander  II. 
it  has,  to  some  degree,  commenced  anew  in  the 
northeastern  provinces  of  Prussia,  whence  of 
late  a  considerable  number  of  agriculturists  have 
emigrated  to  Poland. — ^The  Austrian  govern- 
ment holds  out  indacements  in  order  to  draw  a 
portion  of  the  German  emigration  to  Hangary,/ 
bat  so  far  wiUt  poor  success.  Immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  the 
question  was  seriously  discussed  whether  it 
would  Jiot  be  possible  to  regenerate  the  Orient 
by  taming  the  tide  of  westward  emigration  to 
the  lower  Dannbian  countries  and  Asia  Minor. — 
Of  Asiatio  nations,  China  furnishes  the  largest 
namber  of  emigrants,  hundreds  <^  thousands 
of  whom  settle  on  the  different  islands  of  the 
Mah^  archipelago,  the  British,  Dutch,  Siwnish, 
and  Danish  colonies,  and  also  in  Australia,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  California.  The  annual 
average  of  Chinese  emigration  may  reach  some 
200,000,  but  most  of  them  do  not  remaiA  per- 
manently abroad.  They  retnm  to  their  native 
conntry  as  soon  as  they  have  earned  enough  to 
live  comfortably  at  home.  We  may  here  men- 
tion the  peculiar  system  of  emigration  which 
'within  the  last  few  years  has  been  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French  government 
viz. :  the  professedly  voluntary  emigration  of 
negroes  fivm  the  coast  of  Africa  to  French 
colonies.  It  is  generally  considered  that  this  is 
rimply  the  old  slave  trade  in  disguise. — ^Tbat 
emigration  which  is  uninterrnptedly  going  on 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  among 
the  different  states  can  scarcely  be  considered 
nnderthe  same  head  with  the  emigrations  from 
nation  to  nation.  According  to  the  oensns  of 
I860,  there  lived  in  the  different  states  and  ter- 
ritories of  the  Union  4,176,226  white  persons 
(viz. :  2,219,881  males,  and  1,966,894  females) 


bom  ont  d  those  states  and  tenitMies  nifeel 
ively,  bat  within  the  United  States. 

EMIB,  an  Arabic  title,  meaning  prinot  o 
ruler,  ^ven  in  Turkey  partioolarTy  to  tba 
thon^t  to  be  of  the  line  of  Mohammed  tbn^ 
his  daughter  Fatima,  and  to  whom,  ia  dstigi 
tion  from  all  others,  belongs  the  right  to  vii 
a  green  turban.  Properly,  the  emirs  eonetititi 
with  the  ulemas  only  the  first  of  the  4  cole 
of  the  Turks,  bat  their  namber  has  so  nodi  ii 
creased  that  they  are  now  estimated  at  ^[m: 
of  the  population  of  the  Ottoman  empin,  m 
they  are  found  in  every  class  of  people,  m 
among  the  beggars.  Emirs  who  perform  aetrii 
duties  do  not  degrade  the  green  torban  bj  eoc 
tinning  to  wear  it;  and  those  who  beenneiB 
erals,  pashas,  ministws,  at  even  grand  rian 
also  dispense  with  it  on  public  ocossioDi,  Id 
they  may  offend  the  sultan,  who  Laa  mt  Ik 
honor  of  wearing  it,  not  being  of  the  nee  d 
Mohammed. 

EMLYN,  Thomas,  an  Endish  naitarin  i 
vine,  born  in  Stamford,  May  27,  16<8,  M 
July  80, 1748.  He  was  educa^  at  Cambridp 
and  after  travelling  over  En^and  and  liM 
settled  in  1691  in  Dublin,  wb«e  he  gsHi 
great  reputation  as  a  preacher.  In  l(!l7bi 
advanced  doctrines  upon  the  snlject  of  tin 
Trinity  at  variance  with  those  of  hia  eongnit 
tion,  declaring  the  Father  preeminent  over  tk 
Son  and  Spirit,  and  thoa  reviving  Ariiiiin 
The  opposition  which  was  excited  against  bta 
obliged  him  to  leave  Ireland,  and  he  {wbli^ii 
England  a  work  declaring  and  aiming  to  jisti^ 
his  opinions.    This  book  brought  opon  hiai 

Srosecntion  for  blan>hemy,  and  h«  vai  c« 
emned  to  the  penalty  of  a  fine  and  a  ;(*^ 
imprisonment.  He  did  not  pay  the  fiiMi  Ix* 
remained  in  prison  2  years,  and  after  hia  relets 
preached  to  a  congregation  of  hie  friends  i 
London.  His  character  was  amiable,  aad  u 
life  hreproaohable.  Beside  his  tiieological«i>t 
ings,  which  have  been  republished,  he  left  w 
moirs  of  the  life  and  sentiments  of  Dr.  SanB 
Clarke.  _ 

EMMANUEL,  the  same  as  IwuBvm*  B! 
brew  word  signifying  "  God  with  "•v?! 
nsed  by  Isfuah  in  a  im>phecy  which  *<:^"™| 
to  Matthew  was  accomplished  ni  J^*"*^ 
who  is  thus  divindy  recognized  as  the  \ft^^, 
Messiah,  the  true  ImmanaeL  or  "God  vita  » 
EMMET.  L  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bortenj 
on  Minn.,  intersected  by  the  De»  Moinesn'* 
area,  about  460  sq.  m.  In  iu  N.  E.  pM*  * 
several  small  lakes.  It  has  been  fo™^T 
1860,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  BoMrt  w 
met,  the  Irish  patriot  It  is  not  iiidMW ' 
the  state  census  of  1856.  II.  A  nef  »•« 
Mich.,  called  also  Tonedagans,  comprising" 
northern  extremity  of  the  lower  pen""*"*?: 
dering  on  Lake  Michigan;  area,  «!»"' '.T 
m.  It  is  not  included  in  the  oenaos  of  l»*^ 
EMMET,  ROBKOT,  an  Irish  revolutiflW 
bom  in  Dublin  in  1780,  hanged  in  the  eanw* 
Sept  20,  1808.  He  gained  high  hono»| 
Trinity  ooUege,  fiwn  which  he  waa  ultuMW 
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txpalM  for  arowing  hhnaelf  s  repnblioan.  He 

Joined  the  aaaoctation  of  nnited  IriahmeD,  'whose 

ol^  was  to  separate  Ireland  from  Great  Brit- 

i!d  nd  to  establish  an  independent  repablio, 

and  he  was  imidicated  in  the  rebellion  of  1798. 

After  the  Mnre  of  this  attempt  he  escaped 

to  Ftanoe,  retomed  secretly  to  Dublin  in  1803, 

Korfuized  the  maloontents,  estaUished  vari- 

eiu  depots  of  powder  and  firearms  in  different 

pirtior  the  city,  and  fixed  npon  Jnly  23, 1808, 

M  the  time  to  sMze  the  castle  and  arsenak  of 

Didifia.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  he  directed 

the  &ti3)Dtion  of  pikes  among  the  assembled 

eaugpiratan,  to  whom  he  deUvered  an  animated 

harngoei  The  insargent  band,  marching  with 

dieeniatottieprindpal  street,  and  being  swelled 

into  10  immense  and  fnrioos  mob,  assassinated 

Ohief  Jntioe  Kilwarden,  who  'was  passing  by 

in  hit  carriage,  bat  hesitated  to  follow  their  en- 

timsiastie  le^er  to  the  oasUe,  and  dispersed  at 

the  fint  vdley  from  a  small  party  of  soldiers. 

limtt,  m  disgiBt  at  the  outrages  and  pnnlla- 

■iimtj  of  the  insurgents,  abandoned  them  and 

Maped  to  the  Wicklow  monntains.    After 

Oe  bihre  of  the  first  blow  be  checked  the 

ather  movements  'which  had  been  projected, 

kirtaiidnig  his  resooroes  in  the  hope  of  soon 

KMwing  the  revolt.    He  might  have  evaded 

tiw  ponoit  of  the  government,  but  a  tender  at- 

tidnneiit  irbieh  sohaisted  between  him  and 

Kis  Carnn,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  bar- 

liiter,  isdneed  him  to  return  to  Dablin  to  bid 

b«  bieweQ  brfore  leaving  tlie  country.    He 

yna  tncked,  ^>prehended,  tried,  and  convicted 

<tf  hi^  treano.    He  defended  his  o-wn  canse, 

dehVerisg  an  address  to  the  jndge  and  lory  of 

reourtabie  eloqaence  and  pathos,  met  his  fate 

vidi  eoorage,  and  'won  general  admiration  for 

&«  perity  and  loftinees  of  his  motives.    His 

&c  and  that  of  Hiss  Oorran  are  the  snbjeots  of 

tvD  (rf  the  finest  of  Moore's  Irish  melodies^— 

TaaviB  Addis,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a 

PoIitidaD  and  lawyer,  bom  in  Cork  in  1766, 

M  in  New  York,  Nov.  14,  1837.    He  was 

Pidiuted  at  Trinity  college,  Dablin,  studied 

■t&iae  at  the  oniverdty  of  Edinburgh,  visited 

^  Bost  celebrated  schools  of  the  continent, 

t)>a  idected  the  legal  profession,  studied  3 

^mn  It  the  temple  in  London,  and  was  admitted 

to  the  bar  of  Dablin  in  1791.    He  soon  became 

*ij*^  <<  the  association  of  united  Irishmen, 

VM  was  Qu  of  a  general  committee  to  snperin- 

^  in  amilar  associations,  ha'ving  rebellion 

foftteir  sitimate  object.    Disclosures  being 

■we  to  the  government,  he  was  arrested  with 

?»•?  of  his  aasodates  in  1798,  did  not  deny 

"■  fposes,  and  was  finally  conveyed  a  prii- 

*«toFort  George  in  Scotland,  where  he  •was 

*■**  }|  years.    After  the  treaty  of  Amiens 

"''••Bbeiited  and  permitted  to  withdraw  to 

**«J  ft*  tevereat  penalties  being  pronounced 

jjjttnifheshonld  return  to  Ireland.  His 

&■  aI?**^  permisdon  to  Join  him  on  oondi- 

BritiA    **  ■'wnld  never  again  set  foot  on 

™itai  iifl.   Yj^j^  Brussels,  where  he  passed 

«»  »ii<t«rof  18(»-'8,  he  saw  hiabiother  Robert 


embark  in  the  enterprise  which  led  him  to  the 
■osffold.  He  came  to  America  in  1804,  rose  to 
eminence  in  his  profession  in  New  York,  and 
was  attorney-general  of  that  state  in  181Si 
While  in  prison  in  Scotland  he  wrote  sketches 
of  Itiah  history,  illustrative  especially  of  the ' 
political  events  in  which  he  had  taken  part, 
which  'Were  printed  in  New  York  in  1807. — 
JoBK  Patton,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  Ameri- 
can physician,  horn  in  Dublin,  April  8,  1797, 
died  in  New  York,  Aug.  18,  1842.  He  came 
with  his  father  and  other  Irish  exiles  to  the 
United  States,  was  educated  for  8  years  in  the 
military  school  at  West  Point,  redded  for  one 
year  in  Italy,  and  studied  medicine  after  his  re- 
turn. His  delicate  health  obliging  him  to  seek 
a  milder  climate,  he  removed  to  Charleston  in 
1822,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  was  in  1824  elected  professor  of  chemistry 
and  natural  history  in  the  university  of  Vir^ 
ginia,  and  during  several  years  was  a  oontribo* 
tor  to  Silliman's  "  JonmaL" 

EMMITSBURG,  a  post  villa^  of  Frederic 
00.,  Md.,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  thickly 
jxipnlated  region ;  pop.  in  1860,  812.  It  con- 
tains several  churches,  an  academy,  an  asylom 
for  female  orphans,  an  institute  for  pris,  under 
the  care  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  and  Mount 
St.  Mary's  college  and  theological  seminary,  a 
flonrishing  institntion  supported  by  Roman 
Catholics,  which  in  1858  had  24  profeesqrs, 
126  pnpila,  and  a  library  of  4,000  vols. 

EMMONS,  Nathanaxi.,  D.D.,  an  American 
theologian,  bom  in  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  April 
20, 1746,  died  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  Sept  23, 1840. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1767,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1769,  and  ordained  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Franklin,  where  he  spent  his 
days,  in  April,  1778.  He  continued  in  the  paa- 
torato  till  1827,  a  period  of  64  years.  He  claimed 
to  be  a  gennine  Oalvinist,  though  differing  from 
the  theological  views  of  Calvin  in  several  im- 
portant respects.  Of  some  of  his  pecnliar  spec- 
ulations, one  is,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
holiness  or  sinfalness,  except  in  the  exercise  of 
the  voluntary  affections,  so  that  there  is  no  de- 
pravity except  in  voluntary  disobedience ;  and 
another,  that  Qod  is  the  efficient,  prodadog 
caase  of  every  act  of  the  human  mind,  tiios 
making  the  will  of  God  the  source  of  all  sinftal- 
ness  as  well  as  fioliness,  while  every  moral  act, 
he  would  claim,  is  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
free  and  volunttUT-  on  the  part  of  man.  Dr.  £m> 
mons  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  premdent 
of  the  Massachusetts  missionary  society,  and  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  "  Massachusetts  MiasionaiT 
Magazine."  He  guided  the  studies  of  some  87 
theoTogioal  students.  His  'writings  published 
in  his  lifetime  were  numerous,  and  his  complete 
worlra,  in  6  vols.,  edited  'with  a  memoir  by  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Ide,  D.D.,  'were  published  in  Boston 
in  1842. 

EMORY,  Jomr,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  born  at  Spaniard's  Nec^ 
Queen  Anne's  co.,  Md.,  April  11,  1789,  died 
Dec.  16,  1886.    He  was  gradoated  at  Washing- 
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ton  college,  Md.,  stndied  hw,  and  was  admitted 
<to  the  bar  in  1808 ;  bat  after  praotidag  a  short 
time  witb  success,  he  resolvea  to  d«vote  him> 
eelf  to  the  ministry',  and  entered  the  Philadel- 
phia M.  E.  oonfereDce  in  the  spring  of  1-810. 
'  From  1818  to  1820  he  filled  some  of  the  most 
important  stations  in  the  clioroh,  inolading 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  other 
eitiee,  and  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  every 

general  conference,  except  one,m>m  the  time 
e  became  eligible  mitil  the  dose  of  his  life. 
At  the  conference  of  1820  he  vaa  chosen  to 
represmt  the  American  Methodist  church  in 
the  British  conference,  and  in  1824  vas  elect- 
ed junior  agent  of  the  Methodist  book  concern, 
and  principal  agent  at  the  ensuing  conference, 
in  1628.  His  labors  in  this  department  of  the 
church  were  of  great  service,  and,  having 
placed  the  institution  upon  a  permanent  basis, 
he  was  elected  bishop  bjr.the  general  oon- 
ferenoeofl882.  His  presidency  in  iul  the  confer- 
ences daring  the  short  period  of  his  episcopate 
vaa  entirely  satisfactory.  He  not  only  attended 
the  seeeions  of  the  varions  conferences  fidling  in 
his  division  of  the  plan  of  epiaoopal  visitationt^ 
bat  he  entered  largely  into  the  subjtict  of  edaca- 
lion,  assisting  in  uie  organization  of  the  New 
York  nniversity,  as  well  as  the  Wesleyan  nniver- 
sity  and  Dickinson  college.  He  also  directed  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  ministry, 
and  prepared  a  course  of  study  which  has  proved 
of  (p«at  service  in  elevating  the  standard  of 
ministerial  education  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
charch.  He  was  killed  by  being  thrown  irom  his 
carriage.  Bishop  Emory's  writings  were  mainly 
controversial,  among  them  being  "Defence  of 
our  Fathers"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1827),  and  "The 
^iscopal  Controversy  Reviewed"  (8vo.,  1888). 
These,  with  a  life  by  his  son,  reappeared  in  1  vol. 
8vo.  in  1841. — ^Robkkt,  son  of  the  preceding  an 
American  clergyman,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  July 
89, 1814,  died  in  Baltimore,  May  18, 1848.  He 
vas  graduated  at  Colnmbia  college  in  1831,  and 
■hortly  afterward  commenced  the  study  of  law. 
In  1884,  upon  the  reorganization  of  Dickinson 
oollege,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  ancient  lao- 
gnages,  but  resigned  his  professorship  in  1889, 
U  wder  to  embrace  the  ministry,  and  ei^tered 
the  Baltimore  annual  conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist E{HScopal  chproh.  He  was,  however,  in 
1842,  by  the  nnanimons  request  of  the  faculty 
of  the  college,  recalled,  as  president  pro  tern., 
during  the  abaence  in  Europe  of  President  Dur- 
bin,  upon  whose  resignation  Dr.  Emory  was 
chosen  his  snocesaor.  This  ofSce  he  held  until 
the  dose  of  his  life.  Beside  a  life  of  his  fkther, 
he  left  a  "  History  of  the  Disdpline  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Charch"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1848, 
tevised  and  orou^t  down  to  1866  bv  the  Rev. 
W.  P.  Strickland,  D.D.),  and  an  Unfinished  "  Ana- 
lyris  of  Butier's  Analog,"  which  was  completed 
by  the  Rev.  George  R.  Crooks,  D.D.  (12mo., 
1866),  and  has  been  introduced  as  a  text-book 
into  many  institutions  of  learning. 

EMPEDQOLES,  a  Greek  philoeopher,  bom 
at  Agrigentom,  in  Sidly,  flourished  about  the 


middle  of  the  6lh  oentary  B.  0.   The loncf  i 
rich  fiunily,  he  was  iustraoted  by  the  PjtlucO' 
reans,  and  was  acqaainted,  it  is  said,  with  P» 
menidesandAoaxagoras,  Likehisfati)er,]ietM, 
the  leader  of  the  popular  party  at  Agrig«ita, 
he  saved  the  repablio  from  a  daogeroiBooiiipir 
aOT',  and  refused  the  supreme  power  wlieo  it  in 
offered  him.  A  priest  and  a  poet,  a  pbyaoito  ai 
a  philosopher,  his  contemporaries  esteemed  Ua 
as  a  god ;  Plato  trnd  Aristotle  admired  Uo,  ad 
Lucretius  sang  his  praises.    He  sav^  tiwMi 
of  a  woman  plunged  into  a  lethargy,  from  mM 
tha  art  of  other  physicians  was  powerleaton- 
Vive  her.    He  blocked  up  a  mountain  |a|i 
through  which  pestilential  winds  were  drinu 
npou  A^gentum,  and  at  another  time  Ooffi 
the  raging  of  the  plague  by  taming  two  nnn 
throush  a  morass.    His  vanity  equalled  hi)  its' 
ity.    He  appewed  in  public  only  in  the  midrttf 
a  retinae  of  attendants,  with  a  crown  upon  bii 
bead,  sandals  of  brass  on  his  feet,  his  hsir  flcit- 
ing  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  branch  of  Iwnl 
in  his  hand.    He  proclaimed  his  divinitj  )a» 
sel^  and  it  was  recognized  thipngbont  Skdj. 
In  acting  his  part  and  spreading  his  ideu  tmo^ 
men,  it  was  his  aim  not  less  to  affect  the  imip- 
nation  than  the  reason.    In  his  old  age  he  w 
Bioily,  not^  has  been  said,  to  converse  with  d» 
priests  of  Egypt  and  the  magi  of  the  Eut,  M 
to   teach  philosophy  in  Greece.    He  riiitel 
Thnrium  and  Athens,  aojouraed  in  the  Pelopa- 
nesus,  and  read  a  poem  at  the  Olympic  gioa 
which  gained  the  apdaoae  of  all  Greeoe,  Eb 
last  days  were  passed  in  obscurity  in  the  P«le- 
ponnesus.    Some  imagined  that  he  wsa  ttm- 
lated  to  heaven  and  received  among  the  gols; 
others  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  sea,  thtt  k 
fell  from  his  chariot,  that  he  was  straii^  M 
his  own  hand,  or  that  he  plunged  into  the  al- 
ter of  Etna,  in  order  by  hiding  his  body  to  » 
tify  his  divinity,  but  that  the  voloano  «al» 
quentiy  belched  forth  one  of  his  sandak.  Of 
all  these  fables  the  last,  which  has  been  the  wd 
widely  received,  is  the  most  preposterous.  Tlx 
works  of  Empedocles  were  all  in  verse,  embne- 
ing  tragedies,,  epigrams,  hymns,  and  on  epit 
The  most  important  of  them  were  two  cUdioc 
poems,  one  on  "  Nature,"  treating  of  cosniolo0, 
physiology,  and  peydiology  all  together;  the 
•  other  on  "  Purifications,"  treating  of  worship 
and  mamc,  and  oontidning  his  migioni  pn- 
cepts.    Fragments  only  of  these  renutis,  hot 
those  of  the  treatise  on  nature  are  Bnffioient  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  work.   It  coe* 
sists  of  8  books:  in  the  first,  after  statiof  the 
conditions  of  human  knowledge,  he  treats  w  the 
universe  in  general,  of  tiie  forces  which  prodiice 
it,  and  the  dements  which  compose  it;  in  t» 
second,  of  natural  objects,  of  plants  and  uu- 
mals;  and  in  the  third,  of  the  gods  and  dinoe 
things,  and  of  the  soul  and  its  destiny.   £'« 
in  pUlosophy,  Empedodes  remains  a  poet.  A 
Homeric  spirit,  as  Aristotie  calls  him,  he  per- 
sonifies and  deifies  every  thing,  and  rol>es  him- 
sdf  In  symbols  and  mystery.    The  doctrineof 
Empedodes  is  devdoped  ia  the  "  Sopbiity"  w 
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"¥(b(i"  and  the  "  Plindo"  of  Plato,  uid  in  the 
"fiod"  and  &e  "Metaphysics"  of  Aristotle. 
The  iMt  edition  of  his  temains  is  that  by  Kar^ 
rten  (Amsterdam,  1688),  which  is  furnished  with 
adminUe  dissertations. 

ZMPEROB  f  Lat  imperator,  commander),  a 
title  bestowed  m  the  Roman  republic  on  chief 
eommattders  of  great  armies,  on  consuls  elect  be- 
fore entering  npon  their  office,  and  often  nsed 
byvietorioDs  troops  to  hnil  on  the  battle  field  a 
(ooee^ol  general.  In  later  times  it  designated 
die  highest  anthority  in  the  state.  Offlsar,  re- 
tDnAng^m  his  last  campaign,  after  the  victory 
ofMuDda(46  B.  0.),  and  Octavianas  Augastna, 
after  tbe  battle  of  Actiam  (81  B.  C),  assumed 
this  now  regal  title  in  preference  to  the  odions 
ra,  and  Rome  became  an  empire.  Angnstus 
and  his  snocessors  took  in  addition  the  name  of 
Osar,  and  botii  the  title  and  the  name  {Kditer) 
vera  afterward  adopted  by  monarchs  of  other 
itates.  When  the  mle  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
dirided,  the  name  Ocasar  designated  the  adopted 
assistant  of  the  emperor,  who  was  himself  honor- 
ed by  the  ntle  of  Angnstus.  These  titles  disap- 
peared in  the  West  with  the  fall  of  Rome  (476), 
bat  irere  saTed  in  the  eastern  or  Byzantine  em- 
pire for  nearly  10  centnrfes,  not  by  the  virtues 
w  »irli!te  spirit  of  those  who  bore  them,  but  by 
the  happy  location  of  the  capital,  by  the  Greek 
lire,  and  Grecian  bribery.  During  the  4:ru- 
N^we  find  also  a  Kiceean  and  a  Trapezuntine 
empire  in  the  East.  But  all  these  eastern  states 
were  swept  away  and  replaced  by  the  power  of 
the  Turks,  irhose  snltans,  however,  never  offi- 
cially adopted  the  title  of  the  vanquished  Ohris- 
tiaa  monarehs.  This  had  been  restored  in  the 
meanwhile  in  the  West  by  Charlemagne  who 
received  tiie  imperial  crown  from  the  hands 
of  Leo  m.  at  Rome  on  Oliristmas  day,  800, 
»nd  was  hailed  by  the  people  with  shonts  of 
"Life  and  victory  to  Oarolus  Angustns,  the 
God-sent,  pious,  and  great  emperor  of  Rome. 
the  bringer  of  peace."  When  the  empire  of 
this  great  Prankish  monarch  was  divided  by 
Us  gnadsons,  the  title  of  emperor  of  Rome  was 
giren  to  the  eldest  of  them,  the  king  of  Italy, 
9ad  his  descendants  bore  it  until  it  was  taken 

r)  by  the  mightier  king  of  Germany,  Otho 
indsow  b^an  a  long  series  of  expeditions 
to  bil;,  midortaken  by  the  GerraeAi  monarchs,' 
ia  wjer  to  be  crowned  in  Milan  with  the  iron 
crown  of  Lombardy,  and  in  Rome  by  the  pope 
»ith  that  of  the  IU>man  empire ;  a  series  of 
^wg^es  between  the  emperors,  claiming  the 
•oTtreignty  of  the  Roman  world  according  to 
iWr  title,  and  the  popes,  claiming  the  same  as 
■www  of  St.  Peter ;  between  the  worldly 
■d^ritnal  heads  of  the  Christian  nations, 
yOpwa,  tbe  Henrys,  and  the  Frederics,  and  the 
^"PTs,  the  Alexanders,  and  the  Innocents, 
"•■a  bravery  and   Italian  diplomacy,  the 
"wJjadthe  hull,  were  by  turns  victorious  and 
^'"I^'W;  emperors  were  hnmiliated,  popes 
*«tB  igtoninionsly  stripped  of  their  dignity  ; 
J^''^!?  was  distracted  and  Italy  desolated. 


Bot 


"^  Rates  had  grown,  new  ideas  sprung 


up,  new  aspirations  arisen;  the  reformation 
Btmck  boldly  at  the  pope,  and  indirectly  at 
the  empire.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the 
German  things,  who  usually  had  been  elected 
as  such,  exclusively  fh)m  Prankish  or  German 
houses,  in  earlier  times  by  all,  bnt  later  only  by 
the  greatest  princes  of  Giennany,  who  were  hence 
called  electors,  gave  np  their  Roman  imperial 
pretensions,  and  were  crowned  in  Grermany  as 
emperors  of  that  country.  At  their  coronaticm, 
celebrated  in  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Augsburg,  Ba- 
tisbon,  or  Frankfort,  with  great  display  both 
of  splendor  and  servilify,  the  emperors  were  ob- 
liged to  sign  an  instrument,  called  capitulation, 
containing  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  reused  to  then-  dignity.  They  lived  in 
palatia  set  apart  for  tlieir  use  (l^abm),  in  later 
times  in  their  hereditary  dominions.  The  wars 
of  the  reformation  broke  the  ancient  forms  and 
institntions ;  the  imperial  dignity  became  al- 
most hereditary  in  the  bouse  of  Austria ;  the 
other  German  states  were  made  nearly  inde- 
pendent ;  Prussia  became  a  kingdom  under 
Frederic  I. ;  the  unity  of  Giermany  was  virtually 
destroyed.  .  The  wars  that  followed  tlie  Frendi 
revolution  wrought  still  greater  changes,  and 
when  Napoleon  had  assumed  the  imp^al  dig- 
nity (1804),  and  founded  the  Rhenish  confeder- 
acy, Francis  II.  in  1806  changed  his  title  into 
tliat  of  emperor  of  Austria  (as  such  Francis  I.X 
and  what  was  once  the  Roman,  now  the  German, 
empire  expired.  Its  restoration  was  during  the 
revolutionary  period  of  1848-'9  the  favorite 
idea  of  a  party  in  the  Frankfort  parliament. 
The  refusal  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  accept  the 
imperial  crown  made  the  scheme  a  failure.  In 
the  meanwhile  several  other  monarchies  of  En- 
rope  had  taken  the  imperial  title.  Rnssia  as- 
sumed it  under  Peter  the  Great  (1721),  and  the 
assumption  was  in  time  acknowleilged  by  all  the 
states  of  Europe.  The  empire  of  the  French, 
founded  by  Napoleon  on  the  ruins  of  the  repub- 
lic, perished  at  Waterloo  (1816),  to  be  revived 
after  two  revolutions  ■  by  the  nephew  of  its 
founder  (1852).  On  the  American  continent 
several  empires  have  been  established,  but  most 
of  them  destroyed  by  revolutions.  That  of 
Mexico  under  Itnrbide  (1822)  was  ephemeral; 
that  of  Brazil  is  governed  constitutionally;  that 
of  HaytJ,  which  was  nominally  constitutional, 
was  overthrown  in  Jan.  1869,  and  replaced  by 
a  republic.  The  Asiatic  states  of  China,  Japan, 
and  Anam,  the  African  Fez  and  Morocco,  are 
also  often  called  empires. 

EMPHYSEMA,  a  diseased  condition  of  man 
and  animals,  in  which  gases  are  developed  ia 
or  have  been  introduced  into  any  part  of  the 
body ;  restricted,  however,  generally  to  the  di- 
latation of  the  cells  of  areolar  tissue  or  of  the 
lungs  by  atmospheric  air.  Gaseous  collections 
in  serous  cavities,  or  in  canals  lined  with  mucous 
membrane,  have  received  other  special  names. 
Three  kinds  are  usually  described,  which  may 
be  called  surgical  or  traumatic,  spontaneous,  and 
pulmonary  emphysema.  Traumatic  emphyse- 
ma, though  always  snbontaneona  in  the  oom- 
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menoement,  is  not  always  accompanied  hy 
wound  of  the  skin ;  it  may  occur  after  severe 
contusions  of  the  chest,  or  after  fracture  of  the 
ribs,  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs  being  ruptured, 
and  in  the  latter  case  punctured  by  the  broken 
bone,  with  or  withoat  external  communication. 
In  any  of  these  conditions,  if  the  wound  of  the 
Inng  be  small,  and  especially  if  it  be  not  in  di- 
rect connection  with  an  opening  in  the  skin,  the 
respired  air,  not  being  able  to  pass  oat  freely, 
becomes  infiltrated  in  the  areolar  or  cellular 
tissne,  forming  a  soft  aai.  crepitating  ewelliog, 
which  may  extend  over  a  ^at  part  of  the 
body;  during  inspiration  the  air  escapes  into 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  through  the  wound  in 
the  lung,  and  during  expiration,  being  com- 
pressed between  the  lung  and  the  thoracic  walls, 
It  is  forced  into  the  subcutaneous  cells,  the 
amoQDt  tending  to  increase  at  each  performance 
of  the  respiratory  act.  Emphysema  may  arise 
from  any  portion  of  the  air  passages,  and  fre- 
qaently  is  seen  accompanying  wounds  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea ;  if  the  external  wound  be 
extensive,  and  the  opening  in  the  lung  or  trachea 
small,  this  complication  is  not  likely  to  occur. 
The  ordinary  symptoms  are  painful  constriction 
of  the  chest  at  the  injured  part,  and  difficulty 
of  breathing,  which  may  become  almost  insup- 
portable, and  even  produce  death  by  snffoca- 
tion.  The  swelliDg  of  emphysema  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  effusions  of  fluids  under  the 
akin  by  its  crepitation  and  elasticity,  by  its  not 
pitting  on  pressore  of  the  finger,  and  by  tlie 
absence  of  redness,  pain,  and  weicht.  After 
distending  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  skin,  the 
air  may  penetrate  between  the  muscles,  along 
mncons  canals,  vessels,  and  nerves,  to  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  organism.  The  treatment 
consists  in  letting  ont  the  confined  air  by  minute 
punctures  with  a  lancet,  by  preventing  its  re- 
accnmulation  by  proper  bandages,  and  m  cases 
of  extreme  oppression  by  paracentesis  or  in- 
cision of  the  ttioracic  walls ;  the  cure  may  be 
hastened  by  antiphlogistic  measures,  and  by 
stimulating  applications  and  frictions.  In  Eu- 
rope it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  desirous 
of  securing  immunity  from  military  service,  and 
for  purposes  of  mendicancy  and  deception,  to 
arttncially  inflate  with  air  various  parts  of  the 
anrface  of  the  body,  and  to  pretend  that  their  con- 
dition is  the  result  of  chronic  or  congenital  dis- 
eases ;  the  treatment  in  these  cases  consists  in 
Bcariflcatiocs,  bondages,  and  tonic  frictions.  Af- 
ter exposure  to  great  cold,  in  certain  cases  of  in- 
ternal poisoning  and  of  poisonous  bites,  after  co- 
pioos  bleedings  and  variooa  severe  accidents,  and 
u  debilitated  conditions  accompanied  by  gan- 
grene, there  occasionally  arises  an  emphysema- 
tous complication,  which  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding  variety. — ^Pnlmonary 
emphysema  may  be  either  vascular  or  interlob- 
nlar.  In  the  first  the  vesicles  are  enlarged,  rup- 
tured, and  united  together,  and  the  lung,  when 
the  chest  is  opened,  may  be  so  distended,  more 
especially  the  upper  lobes,  as  to  protrude  from 
its  cavity ;  when  only  one  side  is  affected,  it  press- 


es npon  and  diq>laoe6  the  heart  and  th«  (te 
lung ;  such  diseased  portions  ore  stroDciycniii- 
taut,  part  with  their  contained  air  witiiajffinilt;, 
and  float  very  lightly  on  water.  In  inteiiobokr 
emphysema  the  distended  vesides  ainmie  u 
irr^pilar  form,  sometimes  of  conNdertUs  sa, 
and  are  situated  just  nnder  the  pleura;  Hq 
may  be  made  by  pressure  to  move  under  lb 
seroas  covering  as  far  as  the  next  lobnlar  &■ 
vision  of  the  organ;  sometimes  the  enkied 
vesicles  are  not  in  the  subserous  tissue,  int  it 
the  tissue  separating  the  lobules,  between  vbid 
they  may   descend  to  a  considerable  deplL 
These  varieties    are   nsnally  combined,  tia 
symptoms  are  the  same,  and  the  latter  ia  go- 
erally  considered  the  consequence  of  tbt  ft^ 
mer,  the  distention  and  mptore  of  the  vewiei 
proceeding  to  a  greater  extent.    Laeoneo  nd 
Piorry  maintained  that  pnlmonary  catanb  ffH 
one  of  the  principal  canses  of  the  dilatatimrf 
the  vesicles,  which,  unable  to  free  tbenudra 
from  the  viscid  mucus  without  great  effiirt, 
of  necessity  became  enlarged;  Louis  seem  to 
consider  that  there  is  some  power  of  Mtin 
dilatation  brought  into  play,  though  he  gintMi 
satisfactory  definition  of  the  agency.   Adint- 
ting  the  connection  between  emphysema  and 
obstructed  bronchi,  with  the  firat-named  u- 
thors,  there  is  no  necesnty  for  making  tb«  fif- 
mer  a  direct  consequence  of  the  latter;  nets- 
nrea  by  a  pressore  gauge,  the  forced  eiwrstotj 
act  has  been  found  i  more  powerful  u«n  tbe 
act  of  forced  inspiration ;  as  Dr.  W.  T.  Gsiidna 
has  well  observed  (in  his  work  on  bronchitit), 
whenever  viscid  obstructions  are  to  be  remored 
from  the  air  passages,  the  ur  is  gradnaUx  a- 
pelled  from  the  afiected  part  of  the  long  I? 
expiration,  and  they  become  collapsed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  obstruction.    Empbysemsisdit 
direct  opposite  to  bronchial  collapse,  ssd  tlie 
indirect  consequence  of  it;  because,  wbeMTert 
part  of  the  lung  is  obstmcted  or  collapeed  from 
bronchitis  or  any  other  cause,  the  air  o"'™*^ 
spiration  must  rush  with  greater  force  sad  w 
mne  into  the  portions  still  freely  open.   Bnn- 
ohitio    accumulation    and    collapse   are  nxxt 
common  at  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of  ttie 
lungs,  and  emphysema  on  tbe  free  anterior  b^ 
ders;  the  emphysematous  portions  are  tis^l 
inflated  from  the  bronchi,  while  the  oollspsed 
parts  are  not    Emphysema  is,  therefore,  eaeii- 
tially  a  mechanical  lesion  from  distention  of 
the  air  cells,  in  proportion  toVhich  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  ultimate  capillaries  of  tlie 
lungs  is  arrested,  cansinc  absorption  of  ti)^ 
walls,  and  tension  and  obliteration  of  UieirTee- 
sels.  In  the  cose  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Groux,  with  con- 
genital flssnre  of  the  sternum,  in  the  conrse  of 
prolonged  forced  expiration,  the  chest  ond  abdo- 
men become  smaller,  the  veins  at  the  root  of  the 
neck  swollen,  the  upper  intercostal  ^aces  con- 
vex, and  the  fissure  assumes  its  greatest  widtb; 
and  above  the  pulsatile  cardiac  tumor  is  a  pro' 
tmding  mass  which  percnaeion  shows  to  betbi 
anterior  portion  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  righl 
long.   Thisoan  throw  littieli^  on  the  ordinar] 
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fofempIiTMnu,  though  the  oellf  are  donbt- 
1m  diltted,  because  the  protrosioa  is  eTidently 
doe^Bot  wmnoh  to  the  obstmoted  passage  of  air 
or  blood,  as  to  active  mnacnlar  effort,  and  to  tbe 
raisiogof  the  whole  thoracic  contents  hj  the  dia- 
phiagm  sod  abdominal  muscles  in  a  cavity  whose 
boDj  wall  is  deficient  in  firont,  where  of  course 
die  free  portion  of  the  lung  would  protrude. 
Efflpbysema  has  been  traced  to  compression  of 
tbe  bronchi  bjr  tumors ;  to  the  great  respiratory 
effints  required  in  playing  on  certain  wind  in- 
•trmneiita,  showing  the  oonneciion  between  this 
Hmu*  tii  forced  expiration,  and  as  partly  ex- 
empBfied  in  the  abqve  case  of  Mr.  Groux ;  the 
dispootioD  to  this  disease  has  also  been  consid- 
ered bere^tary,  and  donbtleas  many  cases  of  so 
called  bereditaiy  phthisic  or  asthma  are  due  to 
tbe  Tetiealar  dilatation  consequent  on  spasmodic 
biDDehial  contractions.  It  is  found  in  both  sexes, 
stall  ages,  and  in  all  constitutions;  once  devel- 
oped, it  remains  daring  life,  sometimes  station- 
117,  bat  generally  increanog,  with  irregular  in- 
toTsb  of  ease ;  the  dyspnoea  is  sometimes  snch 
tbat  tbe  patient  is  obliged  to  sit  up  in  order  to 
bnathe;  alight  canaes,  as  a  catarrh,  exposure  to 
InitattDg  gases  or  dost,  or  vivid  emotions,  are 
isffideottobring  on  an  attack.  Examination 
of  tbe  chest  will  show  an  enlargement  of  the 
affected  nde  at  the  npper  region  of  the  ribs  and 
faittrcostal  spaces.  On  percussion  the  chest  is 
yer;  sonorous,  and  the  respiratory  sounds  fee- 
ble, with  riles  sonorous,  dry,  or  humid,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  accompanying  catarrhal  conditioa, 
and  the  presence  or  al>5a)ce  of  oongb.  It  is  a 
veiy  cofflmoa  disease,  generally  chronic  in  its 
aatsre,  bat  sometimes  acute  and  speedily  fataL 
It  maj  be  known  by  the  occnrrenoe  of  dyspnoea, 
vithont  palpitations,  disease  of  the  heart,  cede* 
ma,  or  fever,  and  often  without  any  signs  of 
catarrh.  Tbe  principles  of  treatment  are  to 
pati  against  ptdmonary  congestion  by  proper 
iepletiTeSj  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  respira- 
tioa  by  opiam  and  other  sedatives,  to  strengthen 
tbe  weakened  system  by  tonics,  to  relieve  the 
ebitracted  bronchi  by  emetics  and  expectorants, 
•ad  to  avwd  all  the  exciting  causes  of  catarrh 
aad  bronchitis,  the  most  i^uent  originators 
and  afq^TBtors  of  the  disease. 

JXfSOJif,  WiLiAAM,  a  British  author  and 
o>tie<  bom  in  1790,  died  at  Huleybury,  near 
Hertford,  Dec.  10, 1863.  He  was  educated  at 
niscbester  and  at  Trinity  oollege,  Cambridge, 
<od  ipoD  tbe  retirement  of  Sir  James  Mackm- 
tod)  became  professor  of  law  at  the  East  India 
eompuj's  college  at  Haileybnry,  a  position 
*bich  be  occupiM  imtil  his  death.  Sabseqaeut 
tolMOhewas  the  editor  of  the  ."Edinburgh 
w«w,"  to  which  his  contribaUons  were  nn- 
■■<*<».  Tbat  which  attracted  most  attention 
JjeonStsnley's"  Life  of  Arnold."  He  married 
Wo^y  child  of  Francis  Jeffi^y,  who  addressed 
^•^wne  of  his  most  interesting  letters. 

BfiPYSEUM,  or  Emptbbah  (Gr.  ,v,  in,  and 
■||Mti),  a  name  given  by  the  fathers  of  the 
^wi  and  the  ancient  theologians  to  the  high- 
■tpcfitof  the  heavens,  where  was  the  habi- 


tation of  the  Deity,  aooor^ng  to  the  deacriptirai 
of  St.  Paul,  Zueem  D«u*  habitat  inaeeeuibilem, 
and  where  the  saints  enjoyed  the  beatific  vision. 

EMS,  or  Bad-Eub,  a  German  watering  place 
in  the  duchy  of  Kassan,  on  the  Lahn,  16  m.  N. 
from  Wiesbaden,  to  which  and  to  Baden-Baden 
it  is  inferior  in  extent  and  splendor;  pop.  about 
4,000.  It  is  shut  in  by  mountains,  surrounded 
by  picturesque  scenery,  and  has  a  terrace  by 
the  river  side  serving  for  a  promenade.  The 
KurhoHs,  a  large  chateau,  formerly  a  ducal  rea- 
idenoe,  is  let  in  apartments  to  visitors,  l>eside 
which  the  place  has  a  number  of  lodging  houses, 
and  a  new  Eunaal  built  by  the  grand  duke 
at  the  side  of  the  Lahn,  containing  a  et^fty  a 
ball  room,  and  gambling  saloons.  The  ntmiber 
of  visitors  is  about  4,000  or  6,000  annually, 
comprising  many  English  and  Russians.  The 
revenue  from  the  gammg  tables  forms  an  impor- 
tant item  in  the  receipts  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 
but  the  duke's  sul^ects  are  not  permitted  to  play. 
The  springs,  which  have  been  famous  since  the 
14th  century,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Romany  are  used  for  both  bath- 
ing and  drinking.  The  waters  are  more  or 
less  impregnated  with  carbonic  add,  have  a 
temperature  of  from  93°  to  186°  F.,  and  are  e»- 
teemed  for  their  eflScaoy  in  nervous,  liver,  and 
dyq>eptio  oomplainta,  and  also  in  diseases  of  the 
chest  and  eyes. 

EMS  (ano.  Amina  or  Amiiiui),  a  river  of  K. 
TV.  Germany,  riang  in  Lippe-Detmold,  passing 
through  Hanover,  and  flowmg  into  the  DoUart 
It  is  an  important  channel  of  commnnication, 
is  navigable  {ft)out  18  m.  by  vessels  of  200  tons, 
and  is  234  m.  long. 

EMSER,  HuBONTMUs,  one  of  the  most  active 
ojqiwnents  of  Luther  among  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic theologians  of  Germany,  born  in  Ulm  in 
1472,  died  Nov.  8,  1627.  In  1602  he  beicame 
profesaor  at  the  university  of  Erfurt,  whei« 
Luther  is  said  by  him  to  have  been  among  his 
pupils.  In  1604  he  established  himself  at  Leip- 
sic,  where  he  also  lectnried  at  the  university, 
and  in  the  year  following  Duke  George  of  Sax- 
ony made  him  his  secretary.  With  Luther  and 
the  theologians  of  Wittenberg  generally  he  was 
on  good  terms  imtil  the  disputation  of  Leip- 
ric  in  1619,  from  which  time  he  made,  in  niuon 
with  Dr.  £k$k,  incessant  endeavors  to  oppose  the 
increasing  influence  of  Luther  and  the  progress 
of  Protestantism.  The  German  translation  of 
the  Bible  by  Luther  was  attacked  by  him  as  er- 
roneous, whereupon  it  was  forbidden  in  Saxony 
by  Duke  George.  Emser  then  himself  publish- 
ed a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Ger- 
man, made  from  the  Vulgate  (Dresden,  1627). 
Ho  also  wrote  Vita  8.  Bennonit,  as  he  ascribed 
to  St.  Betmo  his  recovery  fi-om  a  severe  sickness. 

EMU  (dromaiu*  Nova  Hollandia,  Latham),  a 
bird  closely  allied  to  the  cassowary,  a  native  of 
New  Holland  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The 
emu  differs  from  tbe  cassowary  in  its  broader 
bill,  in  its  head  covered  with  feathers  above^ 
and  in  its  smaller  and  more  obtuse  claws ;  as 
in  the  latter,  the  cheeks  and  ndes  of  the  neck 
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sre  naked^  the  legs  long  and  robust  and  protect- 
ed by  strong  sciues,  and  the  wings  and  tail  not 
apparent ;  the  middle  toe  is  the  longest,  the  in- 
ner the  shortest  This  bird  was  named  emn  by 
the  English  colonists,  who  confoanded  it  with 
the  oassowarjr  or  emn  of  the  Moluccas;  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  ornithologists  call  the  present  bird 
New  Holland  emn.  There  is  only  one  species  of 
the  genns,  living  in  the  eucalypttu  and  eanut- 
rina  forests  in  the  Australian  islands.  Its 
length  ia  about  7  feet;  its  plumage  is  thick, 
and  of  a  brownish  color.  The  feathers  are  re- 
markable firom  their  two  central  stems  being 
united  at  the  base,  bearing  simple  barbs,  and 
sometimes  very  short  barbnles.  The  form  is 
thick  and  heavy,  the  back  arched,  the  denuded 
neck  of  a  violet  color,  and  the  feathers  on  the 
head  are  few,  simple,  and  hair-like.  The  emn 
presents  the  closest  analogy  to  the  ostrich  in  its 
anatomical  structure;  a  wide  membranous  sac 
is  formed  below  the  crop  by  a  dilatation  of  the 
(Bsophagns,  which  ends  in  a  slightly  developed 
gizzard;  the  intestinal  canal  is  aboat  16  feet 
long ;  the  windpipe  is  very  long,  and  at  its  62d 
ring  opens  into  an  immense  muscular  sac,  whoso 
use  is  not  well  ascertained;  according  to  Wagner, 
the  bones  of  the  wrist  are  wanting  in  this  bird. 
The  natives  of  New  Sonth  Wales  call  the  emu 
parettibang.  It  is  a  timid  bird,  running  with 
great  rapidity,  and  very  rarelv  taken ;  it  was 
once  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sydney, 
bnt  civilization  has  now  driven  it  beyond  the 
Bine  mountains.  It  prefers  open  shrubby  places 
and  sandy  plains.  When  pursued  it  takes  read- 
ily to  the  water,  and  swims  with  Its  body  most- 
ly submerged.  It  feeds  on  fimits,  berries,  roots, 
and  various  herbs.  The  female  lays  6  or  7  eggs, 
in  a  slight  hollow  scratdied  in  the  earth ;  the 
male  hatches  the  eggs,  and  takes  care  of  the 
brood  until  they  can  provide  for  themselves; 
the  yonng  are  of  a  grayish  color,  with  4  bands 
of  bright  red.  The  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  na- 
tives, and  is  said  to  have  the  taste  of  beef. 

ENALI0SAURIAN8  (Gr.  tmKut,  marine, 
and  iravpor,  a  lizard),  an  order  of  fossil  marine 
reptiles,  found  in  the  liassio,  triassic,  and  creta- 
ceous epochs.  They  present  the  strangest  forms, 
uniting  in  their  structure  characters  which  ap- 
pear at  first  sight  incompatible.  They  have  the 
vertebrffl  of  fishes,  the  teeth  of  crooodilians,  the 
body  of  lizards,  the  paddles  of  cetaceans  or  ma- 
rine turtles,  and  some  have  a  long  snake-like 
neck.  Many  of  these  nquatio  saurians  attained 
a  large  size,  and  from  their  voracity  must  have 
been  the  terror  of  the  waters  of  the  second- 
ary epoch,  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
great  sanroid  fishes  of  ue  carboniferous 
period.  Pictet  considers  them  as  coming  near- 
est to  the  saurians,  though  so  different  from 
any  existing  types  as  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  order,  whose  principal  char- 
acters are  biconcave  vertebrse,  wider  than 
long,  with  laminiB  feebly  united  to  the  bodies ; 
conical  teeth,  without  cavity  at  their  base,  im- 
'  planted  in  short  deep-seated  alveoli ;  and  4 
short,  flattened  limbs,  whose  fingers  ar»  formed 


by  disooidal  bones  disposed  like  those  of  e<i»- 
oeans.  They  have  been  divided  into  3  gronpi, 
whose  characters  correspond  also  to  their  no- 
l<^cal  position.  The  ichlhyosanrian8(indtiaiiig 
the  iekthyotaurua  and  pletiotawru*)  have  vtl- 
developed  cranio,  with  small  fossa  and  cavide); 
these  have  been  foimd  in  the  Jurasdo  and  cretk' 
ceoos  strata.  The  other  group,  thesimosaoruoi 
(including  nothoMurtM,  ttmailmtrM,  Ac.),  bare 
the  cranium  with  veiy  large  temporal  foM 
and  orbital  and  nasal  cavities ;  they  are  fbnad 
only  in  the  triassio  strata.  The  first  two  geoot 
are  the  best  known,  and  the  moet  common  in  tbt 
strata  of  England  and  Qermany ;  tiie  *e&%>- 
taurv*  must  have  attuned  a  length  of  nesrijii 
feet,  and  the  plenotauni*  of  more  than  18,  tod 
both  presented  forms  most  unlike  those  of  aiif 
existing  animals,  though  admirably  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  lived.  (See 
loRTHTOSAxrBUS,  oud  Plbbiosaubub.) 

ENAMBTJO,  PiERBS  Vasdbosqtt*  Diii.i)',« 
French  navi^tor,  bom  in  Dieppe,  died  in  St 
Christopher,  W.  I,  Dec.  1686.  Being  of  w 
adventurous  spirit,  he  sailed  fh>m  Dieppe  in 
1626  in  a  brigantine  of  8  guns,  for  .the  Antillct. 
He  landed  in  the  island  of  St.  Ghiistopher  on  tbt 
same  day  with  a  party  of  English  oolowrtB, 
with  whom  he  divided  the  island,  and,  snlil 
his  death,  held  the  French  half  of  the  ookaiT 
with  extraordinary  tenacity.  In  1685  he  toot 
possession  of  Martinique  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  France,  and  founded  the  town  of  St 
Pierre. 

ENAMELLING,  the  art  of  applying  »  co«t- 
ing  of  vitreons  substances  called  enamds  to  « 
surface  of  glass  or  of  metal,  and  baking  this  in 
by  a  fusing  heat.  In  its  homeliest  applioitioa 
it  is  a  sort  of'giaziog,  and  as  applied  by  mod- 
ern methods  to  ornament  and  protect  snrfictt 
of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  it  may  be  conadend 
simply  n  process  of  Japahnino,  which  see.  Bj 
the  facility  with  which  colors  might  be  intw- 
duced  in  the  vitreous  compounds  or  amiliedto 
them  and  become  fixed  by  a  second  baking;  Uw 
art  was  in  early  times  exceedingljr  popnMJ 
and  in  the  middle  ages  it  attained  a  higher  nnlt 
even  than  it  now  holds,  as  one  of  the  fine  «rt& 
The  ancient  Persians  and  Arabians  appear  to 
have  practised  it  npon  earthenware  and  powe- 
lain ;  and  the  mode  of  coloring  this  ware  «t  tbe 
present  day  is  properly  a  process  of  enameUinft 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  description  to  be  given  rt 
this  manufacture.  Articles  of  potteiy  eniBiel- 
led  in  colors  are  fonnd  among  the  mins  of  «ii| 
eient  Thebes,  and  in  many  of  uie  cities  of  *fl[r 
are  buildings  constructed  of  enamelled  bn<*» 
taken  from  the  mins  of  older  cities.  WilkiMOB 
states  that  "  it  has  been  questioned  if  the  tW" 
tians  understood  the  art  of  enamelling  npoi 
gold  or  silver,  but  we  inight  infer  it  from  « 
expression  of  Pliny,  who  says :  '  The  WP"^ 
paint  their  silver  vases,  representing  AnM 
npon  them,the  silver  being  painted ^ndM'^' 
graved;'  and  M.  Dubois  had  in  his  P***?: 
a  specimen  of  Egyptian  enamel"  *™°Jj. 
Egyptians  tbe  art  is  supposed  to  have  paa"W 
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tba  GrMkd,  and  aftenrard  to  the  Romana. 
Brai^niart,  howerer,  in  bis  Traiti  dtt  art*  ei- 
ramumrt,  traces  its  introduction  into  Italy  from 
tba  Balearic  isles  by  the  Spaniards,  who  de- 
rired  the  art  from  the  Arabs.    The  Romans  in- 
trodnoed  it  into  Qreat  Britain,  as  appears  from 
nrioas  enamelled  trinkets  that  have  been  dog 
vf  (here  with  other  vestiges  of  the  Roman  eon- 
qwron.    Th^  the  Saxons  practised  the  art  ap- 
peals from  an  enamelled  jewel  found  in  Som* 
enetdiire,  and  preserved  at   Oxford,  which 
bean  an  inaoription  stating  that  it  was  made 
by  Median  of  the  great  Alfred.    The  gold  cnp 
gitra  1>y  KJng  John  to  the  corporation  of  Lynn 
in  Hecfolk  wowa,  by  the  colored  enamelled 
draaN*  of  the  figures  with  which  it  is  embel- 
liiiied,  that  the  Normans  also  practised  the  art. 
Among  the  G^aids  enamelling  upon  metallic  snr- 
beu  a  understood  to  have  been  in  use  in  the 
Sd  oentury.    As  practised  upon  earthenware  in 
the  style  called  by  the  French  /aienee  commune 
nktaiaie.  and  by  the  ItaUans  majoliea  ware, 
it  was  earned  to  great  perfection  in  the  16th 
ceatniy  at  Caatd  Durante  and  at  Florence  by 
thetoethergFontanad'Urbino.    Other  Italian 
citiea  adopted  the  favorite  art,  and  Faenza  be- 
ctme  iimons  for  the  works  of  Gnido  Selvaggio. 
The  irtides  produced  in  this  style  '9'ere  ri^er 
otjeeti  of  luxury  than  of  use.     Some  were 
utcidi  far  the  tables  of  princes,  adorned  with 
dteaiaetdeiieato  soolpturee  and  splendid  paint- 
ing There  were  also  vases  of  numerous  forma, 
small  flasb  covered  with  tendrils,  figures  of 
saiBtt,  biids  ot  brilliant  plumage,  punted  tiles, 
^all  fimwd  merely  of  baked  day  covered 
viUi  «a  opaque  enam^  composed  of  sand,  lead, 
ud  tia,  iqioD  which  the  designs,  in  some  inscan- 
ee*  those  of  Raphael,  were  pamted  in  enamel 
atoand  baked  in.  This  high  Style  hardly  out-  • 
Bred  the  artists  who  perfected  it ;  and  from 
IMO  it  gradually  deteriorated.     Bernard  de 
^f^i  by  {nractice  of  2J^  years  directed  to  the 
ptodneiiaB  of  a  cup  like  one  of  great  beauty 
ihown  to  him,  sought  to  introduce  the  art  in 
^aaee,  and  his  works  became  very  famous,  but 
his  Mtbod  died  with  him.    His  productions 
*en  interesting  as  true  copies  of  natural  ob- 
iM^  in  tehef^  and  colored  with  exact  fiuthftal- 
OM.  Some  of  these  objects  were  fossU  shialls 
&<■  tbt  Paris  basin.    Of  late  years  the  art 
l>ai  beea  lerived  in  France,  chiefly  through 
the  dill  of  M.  Brongniart;  and  in  Berlin  also 
^eaatjMwoikof  the  kind  has  been  executed 
V  It  Feiloer. — Painting  in  enamel,  as  prac- 
tini  npoa  platea  of  gold  and  copper,  can  hardly 
"Molded  as  appued  to  works  of  high  art 
t>fi  the  17th  oentnry.    Jean  Toutin,  a  gold- 
s^  at  Cbiteandun,  appears  about  the  year 

•  nj?.^  '****  ^"^  made  enamels  of  fine  opaque 

*  'I^S'*^  aj^lied  tbem  to  portraits  and  his- 
!(*MiiA|jaetB.  Other  artists  profited  by  his 
^vtas,  and  several  miniatnre  painters  at- 
wipvtdiatinatian  in  this  brandi.  The  art 
*^**i'iftll  iato  disuse,  and  was  only  applied 
"•"•"•wfing  watdi  cases  -and  rings.  In  the 
'*"7panii(  the  praMDt  oeatury  it  reappeared 


in  some  fine  portraits  by  Angnstin,  and  various 
French  and  Zngliah  artists  have  since  executed 
many  fine  portraits  in  this  style,  distinguished 
for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colors,  and  the  more 
valuable  for  their  permanency.  A  piece  of  6 
iacbee  in  its  kngest  dimensions  was  considered 
the  largest  that  could  'V'ith  safety  be  under- 
taken ;  for  with  the  increase  of  size  the  liability 
of  Iqjury  to  the  enamel  by  cracking,  and  to  the 
plate  by  swelling  and  blistering  in  the  several 
processes  of  baMng,  rapidly  increased ;  but  by 
backing  the  metallic  plMe  with  one  of  porcelain, 
the  work  is  now  executed  in  pieces  of  much 
larger  dimensions,  even  18  inches  by  nearly  as 
great  a  breadth.  The  process  is  usually  conduct- 
ed as  foIlowB.  The  plate  is  coated  on  both  sides 
with  a  ground  of  white  enamel,  and  on  this  tiie 
dedgn  is  lig^tiy  cketdhed  with  a  pencil,  using 
red  vitriol  mixed  with  oil  of  spike.  The  colors, 
finely  ground  and  mixed  with  oil  of  spike,  are 
then  lud  on  as  in  UHniature  painting.  By  gen» 
tie  heat  the  oil  is  evaporated,  and  in  an  enam- 
eller's  fire  the  plate  Is  next  made  red-hot  to 
incorporate  the  'colors  with  the  enamel.  The 
painting  may  then  be  retouched,  and  the  colors, 
again  be  burned  in,  and  this  may  be  repeated 
several  times  if  necessary.  But  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy in  the  first  drawing  and  coloring  is  essen- 
tial for  a  perfect  picture.  In  this  department 
may  be  consulted  the  work  of  Count  de  Laborda, 
Notiee  de*  imaux  expotU  dan*  lea  galeree  du  Lou- 
vre.— In  the  ordinary  processes  of  enameUin(L 
the  enamels  used  for  the  ground  are  opaque,  and 
must  bear  a  higher  d^ree  of  heat  without  fusing 
than  the  colored  enamels,  which  are  afterwara 
melted  into  them.  They  are  made  after  a  great 
variety  of  recipes,  acooroung  to  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied.  All  those  designed 
for  metallic  surfaces  have  a  transparent  base, 
which  is  rendered  opaane  by  the  substitution  or 
combined  oxide  of  leaa  and  oxide  of  tin,  in  the 
place  of  the  oxide  of  lead  used  as  one  of  its  ingre- 
dients. Five  diflTerentmiztures  of  the  two  oxides 
are  in  use,  the  proportions  varying  from  Si  parts 
of  lead  and  1  of  tin  to  7  ports  of  lead  and  1  of 
tin.  The  two  metals,  in  the  desired  proportion, 
are  melted  together,  and  the  combined  oxide  is 
removed  as  fast  as  it  appears  upon  the  surface. 
When  the  oxidation  is  as  thoroughly  efiect&d  as 
practicable,  the  product  is  well  washed  to  re- 
move any  partides  of  metal  that  may  have 
escaped  oxidation,  as  these  would  greatly  im- 
pair the  quality  of  the  enamel ;  for  the  same 
reason  it  is  eosential  that  the  metals  themselves 
should  be  absolutely  pure  and  free  from  the 
usual  alloys  found  with  tbem.  One  or  other  of 
the  mixtures  of  oxides  obtained  by  the  method 
described  b  next  mdted  with  proper  quantities 
ot  silica  (poimded  qvartz),  aaltpetro,  and  a  little 
boru ;  the  last  gives  greater  Aoibility  as  its  pro- 
portion Is  increased,  and  no  more  is  used  when 
the  enamel  is  to  l^  app^i^  ^pou  copper  or 
rilver  than  upon  gold.  The  plates  are  some- 
times chemically  acted  on  by  the  euamel,  and 
if  the  gold  df  the  gold  plates  is  alloyed  with 
too  much  copper,  the  effect  of  this  is  perceived 
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in  fnJnriDg  the  appearance  of  the  enamel.  For 
tnaking  colored  enamels,  either  the  opaqne  or 
transparent  enamel  serves  as  a  base,  and  with  It 
is  melted  a  snitable  proportion  of  some  metallio 
oxide  as  a  coloring  matter ;  for  a  bine  enamel, 
the  opaqne  is  nsed  with  oxide  of  cobalt;  for  a 
green,  oxide  of  chromium,  or  binoxide  of  cop- 
per; for  a  violet,  peroxide  of  manganese; 
for  a  yellow,  chloride  of  silver;  for  a  purple, 
parple  of  Oassins ;  and  for  a  black,  the  trans- 
parent enamel  is  nsed  with  mixed  oxides  of 
copper,  cobalt,  and  manganese.  The  differ* 
ent  enamels,  being  prepared  beforehand,  are 
when  wanted  for  use  crushed  to  powder,  and 
then  kept  at  hand  under  wiiter  in  vessels  well 
covered  to  protect  them  fW>m  all  impnrities. 
The  metallio  surfaces  to  be  coated  are  cleaned 
by  boiling  in  an  alkaline  solutton,  and  are  then 
washed  with  pure  water.  The  copper  alloy  in 
gold  may  be  dissolved  from  the  surraoe  by  boil- 
uig  in  a  strong  solution  of  40  parts  of  saltpetre, 
26  of  alum,  and  86  of  common  salt. — In  the  man- 
ufaotore  of  enamelled  earthenware,  the  white 
enamel  is  prepared  by  melting  100  lbs.  of  lead 
with  16  to  60  lbs.  of  tin,  and  adding  to  the  ox- 
ides thos  obtained  the  same  weight  of  qnarts 
sand,  and  80  lbs.  or  thereabout  of  common 
salt.  The  whole  being  well  rubbed  together  is 
melted;  and  though  it  may  appear  of  dark  color, 
it  afterward  becomes  white  when  reduced  to 
powder  and  baked  upon  the  utensils.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  materials  employed  are  very 
variable,  and  other  ingredients  also  are  often  in- 
troduoea,  partionlarly  oxide  of  manganese,  the 
efibct  of  which  in  small  quantity  is  to  yield  its 
oxygen  to  any  oarbonaoeous  impurities  that  may 
be  present,  and  remove  these  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  melted  mass.  The  color- 
ed enamels  are  applied  by  painting  them  when 
finely  gronnd,  and  mixed  with  some  v^etable 
oil,  as  that  of  spike  lavender,  upon  the  white 
enamel,  either  before  or  after  this  has  been  once 
heated,  and  then  baking  them  in.  The  ovens 
for  metallio  articles  are  muffles  made  to  slide 
closely  into  the  furnace,  and  furnished  with  a 
small  apertnre  through  which  the  progress  of 
the  operation  may  be  observed. — ^The  enamelling 
of  cast  iron  cooking  utensils  was  practised  at 
'the  cfose  of  the  last  century,  and  a  number  of 
different  mixtures  of  the  materials  employed 
have  anoe  been  in  use.  The  use  of  lead  must 
be  carefully  avoided  in  articles  of  this  kind. 
Vessels  of  wrought  iron  are  also  treated  by  the 
same  process ;  and  iron  pipe  for  oonveving 
water  is  advantageously  protected  by  a  dean 
silioious  enamel  not  liable  to  affect  the  purity 
of  the  water. — ^The  patent  right  of  Messrs. 
Olarke  of  England,  of  1889,  consisted  in  the  nse 
of  the  following  composition  and  method :  100 
lbs.  of  calcined  gronna  flints  and  60  lbs.  of  borax 
calcined  and  finely  gronnd,  to  be  mixed,  fnsed, 
and  gradnally  cooled.  Of  this,  40  lbs.  are  mixed 
wiUi  6  lbs.  of  potters'  day,  and  ground  in  water 
to  a  pasty  mass.  The  vessel,  first  thoroughly 
deaned,  is  lined  with  a  coating  of  this  abont  |  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  left  for  it  to  harden  in  a  warm 


room.  A  new  ooating  is  next  added  pnpinl 
from  126  lbs.  of  white  glass  without  lead,  SS  Ik 
of  borax,  20  lbs.  of  soda  in  crystals,  which  hat 
been  pulverized  and  fnsed  together,  groml, 
cooled  in  water,  and  dried.  To  46  Iba.  of  tlm 
1  lb.  of  soda  is  added,  the  whole  mixed  in  bet 
water,  dried  and  ponnded.  Apordcmofititiift- 
ed  over  the  other  coating  while  it  is  still  moiitt 
and  dried  in  a  stove  at  the  temperatore  of  bail- 
ing water.  TheveeedisthenheatedinsgtoTeer 
muffle  till  the  glaze  fuses.  It  is  taken  oat,  nan 
glaze  powder  is  dusted  on  the  (dan  ilreidrji 
ftision,  and  it  is  again  snbjectel  to  best,  m 
process  now  employed  succeasftally  by  Kean. 
T.  F.  Griffiths  ana  co.  of  Birmingham,  of  ooatiii 
the  interior  snrfoee  of  wrought  iron  veneh,  c» 
sists  in  first  bmsbing  it  over,  when  tbonngUf 
deaned,  witti  a  solanon  of  gam  arable ;  on  tbii 
is  sifted  a  fine  vitreons  powder,  cooriitiiig  of 
180  parts  of  powdered  flint  glass,  20^  (tf  cir- 
bonateof  soda,  and  IS  ofboitido  add  Tim 
are  to  be  well  mixed,  mdted  in  a  glass  xoike^ 
omcible,  and  pulvenzed  so  as  to  pass  tbnngb 
a  sieve  of  60  holes  to  the  inch.  The  irticle 
thus  coated  is  placed  in  an  oven  heated  to  froa 
Sia"  to  800"»  F.,  and  when  drj  is  remowd  » 
another  oven,  and  heated  to  a  bright  ledtiO  the 
giMS  is  seen  throngh  the  apertnre  to  be  neltti 
Itisthen  taken  out  and  annealed.  Asecoodip- 
plication  is  made  if  the  first,  prove  imperfMl 
Great  care  is  required  that  the  glassy  prcfot- 
tion  be  protected  from  mixtnre  with  fonip 
matters,  and  it  is  wdl  to  glaze  the  into^orof 
the  crooiblee  before  nsing  them.  Colored  ents- 
els  may  afterward  be  applied  to  the  sor&eerf 
the  white  coating  if  desired.  By  this  nxtbod 
iron  plates  have  been  made  to  imitate  mirble, 
and  mantels  for  fir^lacea,  tables,  &&,  btn 
been  prodnced  in  Kew  York  almost  equl  U 
beauty  to  the  originals.  There  is,  howerer,* 
tendency  in  the  plates  to  wan>  by  heat,  end  ia 
the  enamel  to  scale  off;  and  this  latter  defect  ■ 
a  serious  objection  to  the  enamelled  iron  eaioaii 
utensils  sold  in  the  United  States.  Thenetilw 
the  glaze  do  not  expand  and  contract  topetber.— 
Small  artides  of  enamel,  as  Htile  toys  imitstiog 
the  figures  of  birds,  <bc.,  and  also  artificial  ij*i 
are  made  by  meltmg  with  the  table  Uowpipt 
rods  or  tubes  of  enamel  prepared  for  thi«  l*'" 
pose,  and  shq>ing  them  by  hand,  Jnst  as  the 
glass  blower  works  with  tubes  and  rods  of  gu* 
Artificial  eyes  are  thus  made  vitii  great  p^ 
feotion.— Enamdlingof  slatea  to  imitate  nHrUi 
and  malachite  was  introdnoed  in  I'Oi>^o°  ?| 
many  years  since  by  Mr.  G.E.¥a([iin»;  and™ 
specimens,  then  quite  novd,  exhibited  at  tbi 
great  exhibition  of  1861,  received  hlghpeM»»« 
the  report  of  the  Juries,  and  a  prize  medal  «• 
awarded  to  the  exhibitor.  Theartwasfiiatpnt' 
tised  in  the  United  States  at  Boston,  and  tUM 
from  Wales  were  imported  to  be  used  tatoM 
purpose.  Snbeequentiy  the  slatesof  the  m>fi 
river  were  applied  to  thianae  in  Letdghco.,  Fenftt 
and  were  also  sent  to  Philaddphia  to  be  thewe** 
amelled.  In  Vermont  the  same  bnatnees  i«DC» 
carried  on  at  Weat  Owtieton,  where  ate  exte»' 
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an  (turrieB  of  ilaia,  ind  an  eetablishment  of 
tlie  woe  kind  is  in  operation  in  New  York. 
A  great  variety  of  nsefol  articles  are  produced, 
aaa^  wliioh  the  moat  important  are  billiard 
and  other  tables,  mantels,  tabs  for  bathing,  sinks, 
£e.  The  dates  as  received  fix>m  the  qnarriea 
are  fint  sawed  to  proper  shape,  then  planed  to 
nni&nn  thiekneas,  and  rubbed  smooth  -with  pol- 
idiing  atones.  The  ground  color  adapted  to  the 
marble  it  b  designed  to  imitate  is  then  laid  on, 
and  aftw  this  the  variegated  colors.  The  slab 
is  then  placed  in  an  oven  heated  to  200°,  and 
flowed  to  r«mun  over  night.  In  the  morning 
aftw  eooliDg  it  receives  a  coat  of  varnish,  and 
is  retamed  to  the  oven  till  the  next  day.  Other 
besttogs  and  vamishings  alternately  succeed, 
with  robbing  with  pumice  stone,  and  a  final 
(N^idiiiig  wim  pomioe  Btone,  rotten  stone,  and 
tbe  band,  eompletea  the  process. 

KNAIffiA,  or  Enarta,  a  country  of  E.  Afri- 
ca, V.  of  Abysdnia,  between  lat.  6°  and  8°  K 
and  long.  88"  and  87°  E.,  16  days'  jonmey  from 
tbe  Nile.  It  is  elevated  above  the  a^acent  re- 
gions, traversed  by  a  range  of  hills,  in  many 
parts  denady  wooded,  fertile,  and  watered  by 
KToal  rivers.  It  is  peopled  by  Oallas,  among 
vbom  are  found  a  few  Mohammedans  and  Abys- 
ffiriaa  Christians.  It  exports  slaves,  ivory,  gold, 
coffee,  horses,  musk,  and  the  skins  of  Tarions  wild 
inimala,  in  exchange  for  rock  salt  (the  national 
caireocy),  beads,  daggers,  knives,  guns,  kitchen 
ntensls,  eoppw,  andcotton  goods.  The  capi- 
tal, Satta,  B  a  connderable  place,  not  far  from 
the  iNuika  of  tiie  river  Kibbe,  and  is  visited  by 
caravana  which  come  from  the  Nile  and  fit>m 
Ooodar  in  Abyssinia. 

ENADLT,  LoniB,  a  French  writer,  bom  at 
lagny,  Calvados,  in  1824.  After  having  trav- 
elled m  various  conntries  and  visited  the  East 
is  1853,  he  went  in  1864  to  Northern  Europe. 
Hia  QnuUmtinople  et  la  Turquie  appeared  in 
16S$,  and  his  Voyage  en  Laponie  et  en.  Nonige 
m  1857.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  tbe  leading  reviews  and  newspapers  of  Paris 
uder  the  nom  de  plume  of  Louis  de  Vermont, 
nd  baa  made  translations  from  Goethe's  Wer- 
t*«r, Mrs.  Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  and 
6«n  the  works  of  Dickens.  He  is  now  the  lit- 
"Mj  tritk  of  the  Paris  ConttitutionneL 

KNOADSnO  (Gr.  w,  in,  and  Kouarumt,  bnm- 
^  *  term  applied  to  the  method  of  fixing 
raow  opoB  objects  by  burning  them  in.  En- 
ftSliaf  in  colors  is  an  encanstio  process.  The 
VMd  ia  nxnt  commonly  nsed  in  its  application 
to  an  ancient  method  of  painting,  in  which  wax 
«M  employed  with  the  colors,  and  a  coating  of 
w  Mme  material  was  finally  applied  to  the  pic- 
*«lo  preserve  it  from  the  action  of  ttie  atmo- 
^M<  nd  lia^t.  In  modem  use  a  peculiar  kind 
^^aie  oidled  encaustic :  and  by  the  French 
'°***M  epithet  is  ^ppliea  to  preparations  of 
*B  Med  for  poHsbing  and  protecting  the  sur- 
"«•«' »ood.  The  little  that  is  known  of  the 
''Bntart  of  encanstio  pdnting  is  derived  from 
™e  Mation  made  of  it  by  Pliny  ("  Natural  Hi»- 
"»7i  fii.  xxxT.  ch.  zL),  Maroiaiias  (Ub.  xvii.), 


and  JuIinsPanlus  (lib.  viL  <(•«;.).  OountOaylna 
called  tbe  attention  of  the  French  academy  of 
belles-lettres  to  it  in  1766 ;  and  M.  Baohelier, 
anthor  of  a  treatise  De  Vhistoire  et'  du  teeret 
de  la  pemture  en  eire,  had  produced  a  pictnre 
in  wax  in  1740.  In  1829  M.  de  Montabert,  in 
his  Traiti  de*  torn  let  genree  de  peinture,  favor- 
ably noticed  the  process,  and  M.  Bnrozier  of 
Paris  soon  after  announced  that  he  had  perfectly 
succeeded  with  the  method  given  by  Montabert. 
The  ancient  methods  ^pear  to  have  consisted 
in  the  use  of  wax  crayons,  in  which  the  ooUm 
were  embodied,  and  which  were  used  upon  a 
heated  surface,  the  outline  of  the  picture  hav- 
ing been  first  traced.  The  whole  was  after- 
ward covered  with  a  varnish  of  wax  melted  in 
and  polished.  The  method  of  Ooflit  Caylus  con- 
sisted of  rubbing  and  melting  wax  into  the  canvas 
or  panel,  then  coating  the  surface  with  Spanish 
white,  and  painting  upon  this  with  water  ooIots. 
By  warming  the  picture  the  colors  are  absorbed 
into  the  wax,  and  thus  protected.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Muntz  recommends  waxing  only  one  side  of  the 
canvas,  paintiog  on  the  other  in  water  colors, 
and  then  melting  the  wax  throng  to  fix  them.— 
Eboaustio  Tiles  consist  of  a  body  of  red  day, 
faced  with  a  finer  clay,  which  hittn  the  omar 
mental  pattern,  and  strengthened  at  the  base 
with  a  thin  layer  of  a  clay  different  from  the 
body,  which  prevents  warping.  The  clay  of 
.  the  body  is  exposed  to  the  weather  for  6  montiu 
or  more,  and  is  afterward  thoroughly  .worked 
over  and  tempered,  and  mixed  with  other  sob- 
stances,  and  at  last  evaporated  at  the  alip-kiln. 
From  a  cubical  block  q^  this,  formed  m  the 
usual  method  by  slapping,  a  square  slab  is  cot 
off  with  a  wire,  upon  which  slab  the  facing  of 
finer  clay  colored  to  the  desired  lint  is  batted 
out  and  slapped  down ;  a  backing  is  then  (4>plied 
in  the  same  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  tile. 
It  is  then  covered  with  a  piece  of  felt,  and  pot 
into  a  box  press ;  a  plaster  of  Paris  slab  oontcun- 
ing  the  pattern  in  relief  is  then  brought  down 
npon  tbe  Que  of  the  tile,  and  the  design  is  im- 
pressed into  the  soft  tinted  day.  The  hdlows 
thus  formed  are  filled  with  a  semi-flnid  day  of 
a  rich  or  deep  color  poured  into  them  and  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  tile.  In  24  honrs  this 
has  become  snfBcientiy  hard  to  admit  of  the 
snrplns  clay  bdng  removed,  which  is  done  by 
placing  the  tile,  still  in  the  box,  npon  a  horizon- 
tal wheel,  and  as  it  revolves  applying  a  knife  or 
scraper  entirely  across,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the 
edges  of  the  box. .  The  surface  is  thus  out  down 
so  as  to  expose  the  pattern  and  the  gronnd. 
The  defects  are  removed  with  a  knife,  and  the 
edges  after  being  squared  are  rounded  off  with 
sand  paper.  The  tiles  are  kept  for  a  week  in  a 
warm  room  called  the  green-house,  and  tbe  dry- 
ing is  afterward  completed  in  another  called  the 
hot-house.  They  are  then  baked  like  other  arti- 
dee  of  pottery,  except  that  double  the  ordinary 
time  is  given  to  the  process,  and  the  oven  is 
left  8  &yB  to  cool  before  the  tiles  are  taken 
ont.  They  contract  in  baking  from  |  to  ^  of 
their  dimenaons.  The  process  ia  supposed  to  be 
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nearly  tbe  same  as  that  etnployed  in  tiie  ndddle 
.  ages  in  France  and  England  in  making  pave- 
ments for  chnrcbes,  and.  alio  for  the  beautifttl 
pottery  called  Henry  IL's  ware,  peculiar  to 
France  in  the  16th  century. — ^The  French  apply 
the  term  meaiutie  to  preparations  of  wax  ns^ 
forpolishing fumitnre.  (See  Fbinoh  Polish.) 
ENCHASING,  or  Ohasiko,  a  process  analo- 
gous to  that  of  sculptnre,  being  the  art  of  finish- 
ing ornamental  designs  in  raised  worlc  npon  sur- 
faces of  sheet  metal.  When  these  designs  have 
received  their  general  form  by  casting,  ham- 
mering, or  other  means,  the  work  is  finished,  all 
bat  polishing,  with  punches  or  chasing  tools. 
These  are  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes, 
fitted  to  correspond  with  the  minute  details  of 
the  most  complex  work.  Some  are  grooved 
and  checkered  at  the  ends,  apd  some  are  nicely 
polished.  They  act  on  a  small  scale  like  the 
dies  used  for  striking  coins  and  medals;  and  the 
smallest  of  them  are  struck  with  himmers  of 
diminutive  size.  In  order  that  the  form  of 
hoUow  articles  may  not  be  injured  in  the  opera- 
tion, these  are  filled  witii  a  composition  of 
melted  pitch  and  brick  dust  or  rodn,  or  with 
pitch  alone.  They  are  moreover  supported 
upon  a  sand  bag  like  those  used  by  engravers. 
Works  in  copper  and  brass  are  sometimes  filled 
with  lead  to  give  them  a  firm  support  within : 
but  this  will  not  do  for  articles  in  gold  and 
silver,  which  melted  lead  would  seriously  in- 
jore.  The  models  npon  which  the  sand  moulds 
for  receiving  objects  intended  for  channg  are 
prepared,  are  themselves  sometimes  chased 
nearly  to  the  required  forms.  'Excellent  specie 
mens  of  chased  work  are  seen  in  pieces  of  ancient 
armor,  and  in  vases  and  otber  ornaments  in  gold 
and  silver  plate.  The  most  beantiAil  are  those 
^  Benvenuto  Oellinij  who  died  in  1670.  In 
France  the  art  Ls  practised  only  in  one  small  dis- 
trict of  Paris,  and  chiefly  limited  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  richly  wrought  articles  of  bronze. 

ENOKE,  JoHAmr  Fsjlss,  a  German  as- 
tronomer, bom  at  Hambni^,  Sept.  28,  1791. 
IHb  &ther,  a  clergyman,  educated  him  at  home 
imtil  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  66t- 
tingen.  In  1818  and  1814  he  served  in  the 
Hanseatio  le^on  against  Napoleon,  and  in  1816 
be  entered  the  Prussian  military  service,  but 
afterward  accepted  a  situation  in  the  observa- 
tory of  Seeberg,  near  Gotha.  In  1826  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  royal  observatory 
at  Berlin,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in 
charge  of  this  institution.  He  is  the  author 
of  many  valuable  memoirs  on  astronomical 
subjects,  of  which  the  moet  interesting  and  im 
portant  are  the  treatises  published  in  the  At- 
tronomiiehe  Jfaehriehten,  at  Berlin,  in  1831  and 
1882,  upon  the  comet  then  called  by  the  name 
of  Pons,  the  astronomer  of  Marseilles,  who  dis- 
covered it  in  Nov.  1818,  but  now  known  as  the 
comet  of  Encke.  Since  its  discovery  Enoke 
had  diligottly  applied  himself  to  the  determina- 
tion of  its  orbit.  Making  use  of  the  methods 
of  his  former  instmotor,  I^fl  Gauss,  as  explain- 
ed in  his  work  Thtoria  Motut  Oorporum  Caslet- 


tittm,  of  cslcolating  an  orbit  flBsomed  to  be  el- 
liptical,' he  showed  that  its  period  of  recomnce 
must  be  about  8^  years,  and  diat  it  una  probi- 
bly  the  same  comet  observed  by  Heduun  a 
1786,  by  Miss  Herschel  in  1795,  and  hj  Pou  it 
1806.  He  calcnlated  the  effects  al  the  p^tw- 
bations  it  would  enerience  tmm  theplsnetiiT 
bodies,  especially  nom  Jupiter,  and  predicttd 
its  return  m  1822,  though  it  would  probably  sot 
be  visible  in  Europe.  On  June  8  of  that  jetr 
it  was  discovered  at  the  observatoty  of  Si; 
Thomas  Brisbane,  governor  of  New  South  ¥al«i. 
He  predicted  its  return  in  1825,  and  yn&  each 
reappearance  as  predicted  more  elements  wen 
affoi^ed  for  computing  its  exact  orbit  It  ap- 
peared again  Oct.  30, 1828,  and  Encke  we  sUe 
to  fix  its  orbit  as  within  that  of  Jupiter,  its 
greatest  distance  from  tbe  snn  being  i  times  tbe 
earth's  distance,  and  its  least  distance  bat  |  tlut 
of  the  earth,  and  its  period  of  revolution  Sil 
years.  By  comparison  of.  the  times  of  its  e^- 
lier  and  later  apparitions,  Encke  was  afterwsj 
led  to  detect  a  gradual  acceleration  of  its  moT^ 
ment,  amounting  to  about  2^  hours  on  escbrer- 
elation.  This  secular  acceleration,  never  b^oie 
recognized  in  the  movement  of  any  otkerodes- 
tid  body,  Encke  ascribed  to  a  redsting  mediDm, 
which  sensibly  affects  a  body  of  the  eitreme 
rarity  of  this  comet,  which  is  transparent  to  iU 
centre,  but  has  no  perceptible  effect  upoD  tbe 
.denser  planetary  bodies.  Beeistanoe  diorteiH 
the  time  of  the  revolution  by  giving  greater^- 
feet  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  wnich  then 
draws  the  body  more  forcibly  toward  iteelf,  le» 
ening  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  and  thm  its 
orbit  of  revolution.  In  investigating  the  pw- 
torbing  effects  of  the  planets  upon  this  comet, 
ot  Jupiter  in  its  aphelion,  and  of  Mercniy  a 
its  perihelion,  he  was  led  to  suspect  that  tbe 
mass  of  the  former  had  been  greatly  nndemled 
(ft  fact  afterward  established  by  Prof.  Airy); 
and  in  1838  Encke  proved  that  Lagrange  bM 
ascribed  nearlv  8  times  too  great  a  bulk  to  Xe^ 
cury.  Encke's  explanation  of  the  cause  of  Ae 
acceleration  is  not  universally  accepted,  th(X^ 
the  fact  itself  is  not  questioned.  Besselpartie- 
ularly  opposed  the  explanation ;  by  the  £n^ 
astronomers  it  is  more  favorably  received.  B^ 
side  these  investigations,  Encke  has  improTed 
the  theory  of  Vesta,  and  published  a  new  Betb- 
od  of  computing  perturbations,  especially  '"f 
orbits  con8ideral>ly  elliptical.  The  planet  'Sef- 
tune  was  discovered  at  his  observatory  by  M. 
Galle,  his  assistant  Since  1880  Encke  has  »; 
nually  published  the  "Astronomical  Year  Book, 
and  since  1840  "Astronomical  ObserratioM 
made  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Berlin."  la 
1846  he  published  dissertations  Da  Femilu 
Bioptriei*;  and  in  1846  a  treatise  "On  the 
Belation  of  Astronomy  to  the  other  Sciences. 

ENORINITE  (Gr.  <cpu>oK,  a  lilv),  a  f(wu 
genu*  of  the  family  orinoidea  and  class  teh»e- 
dermata.  It  appeared  among  tbe  earliest  fonM 
of  animal  life,  its  remains  being  preswred  m 
the  rooks  of  the  silnrian  period.  In  sncceediog 
formations,  nearly  to  the  lias,  they  are  often  » 
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tbodftitliat  oaloBTMnu  strata  extending  over 
muT  miles  are  in  great  part  made  np  of  them. 
M  described  hj  Mr.  Miller  in  hia  itrork  on  the 
ciuoidee,  the  animals  of  this  family  are  for- 
niibed  "  with  a  round,  oval,  or  angnlar  column 
eomposed  of  numerous  artionlating  joints,  snp- 
poibiig  at  its  summit  a  series  of  plates  or  joints, 
irhieh  form  a  cup-like  body  containing  the  vis- 
cera, firom  whose  upper  rim  proceed  6  articulated 
fnu,  diriding  into  tentaculated  fingers  more  or 
leas  KuneroDS  surrounding  the  aperture  of  the 
ffloath."   In  the  encrinite  the  stem  is  cylindri- 
cal;  in  Uie  kindred  genus  pentacrinite  it  is  five- 
sded.  The  cup-like  body  is  the  portion  repre- 
aentiog&e  flower  of  the  lUy,  for  -which  the  orea- 
tare  ia  named.    When  the  tentacnla  are  spread 
out,  the  appearance  is  that  of  an  oixjned  flower : 
wliea  dosed,  they    represent   tne   unopened 
boi   The  stem  served  to  attach  the  animal  to 
aojr  bodies  in  the  water,  and  by  the  manner  of 
artioilafion  of  the  plates  composing  it^it  ad- 
nitted  ci  much  motion,  swaying  back  and  forth. 
Bjr  Has  means  the  head  with  its  tentacnla  was 
bna^t  irithin  reach  of  its  prey.    The  plates 
d  the  stem,  separating  into  short  cylinders, 
prneit  t^  form  in  which  the  remains  of  this 
animal  are  most  eommonly  seen.    In  the  mar- 
Ue9  Deed  for  chimney  pieces  they  are  often 
Terj  almndant,  the  polished  surface  presenting 
KHH  of  them  of  a  different  color  from  the 
groand  in  kinmtndinal  section,  some  in  oblique 
conical  ionned  cutting,  and  some  in  oircnW 
diaka,b^  ttansrerse  sections  across  the  cylin- 
der.  B;  t£e  disintegration  of  the  rock  contain- 
iog  them,  tU  littl«  joints  of  the  fossil  stem  fi^ 
qoentJy  &II  out,  and  may  be  gathered  in  great 
mmbers.   Each  Las  a  hole  though  its  centre, 
admitting  of  their  being  strung  together.    Dr. 
Mantd  itates  that  he  has  found  them  preserved 
in  tnmnli  of  the  ancient  Britons,  having  evi- 
dently been  worn  by  them  as  ornaments.    In 
the  north  of  England  they  are  called  "  wheel 
Sones"  and  "St.  Outhbert's  beads,"  and  were 
formerly  nsed  as  rosaries.    The  encrinites  are 
■wnarfable  for  the  multiplicity  of  small  oalca- 
neoa  pieces,  which  make  np  the  various  parts 
of  the  aonnal— the  stem,  the  parts  that  may  be 
ladled  the  10  arms,  the  hands  and  fingers,  and  the 
nmnawB  tentacnla  which  proceed  ftorn  them 
m.  Tbeat  pieces,  as  ennmerated  by  Parkinson  in 
ma  "Orjnio  Bemaiqs,"  amount  to  not  less  than 
»,000,  tfaoa  showing  a  complexity  of  structure 
equal  to  any  Out  is  met  with  in  the  nearest  living 
|^*'<^oea(^these  ancient  animals.  Thestractare 
Jweof  the  fosml  pentacrinites  (a  genus  which 
^■n  to  abound  as  tiie  encrinite  disappeared, 
™ba5  been  represented  in  some  of  its  species 
*wi  to  the  present  time  from  the  lias,  or  in- 
**  in  a  ainj^e  epecies  fh)m  epochs  much  more 
|**),ha8  been  cited  by  Dr.  Buokland  as 
'J'iBg  an  equal  degree  of  perfection,  and  a 
WW  dabonte  combination  of  analogous  organs 
"*«aBi  in gny  other  fossil  species  of  more 
I™**  *«le,  or  in  its  living  representative." 
fr.,'**'  ^^  cited  is  the  Bnarean  penta- 
•""w  tf  the  lias.    The  living  species  is  the 
TOL.  Tn. — 10 


pmtaenntu  eapuz  medtua,  akooet  the  only 
livii^  analogue  of  the  ancient  crinoldea.  Ab 
Dr.  fiaokland  remarks,  the  primeval  perfection 
of  the  fossil  affords  an  example  at  variance  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  pnwression  of  animal  lifi» 
from  simple  rudiments,  urongh  a  series  of  grad- 
ually improving  and  more  perfect  forms,  to  its 
fcillest  development  in  existing  species. 

EN0YCLOP.^EDIA.    See  Otolop.«dia. 

ENDEMIO  DISEASES  (Gr.  w,  in  or  among, 
and  iijitot,  people)  are  diseases  produced  by  lo- 
cal causes,  generally  persistent  and  appreciable, 
and  consequently  peculiar  to  certain  climates 
and  localities,  during  the  whole  year  or  at  fixed 
seasons ;  in  the  last  respect  they  differ  from  epi- 
demic diseases,  which  prevail  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively from  accidental,  temporary,  and  gen- 
erally inappreciable  causes.  As  examples  of  en- 
demic diseases  may  be  mentioned  the  cholera  of 
India,  the  yellow  fever  of  the  southern  United 
States,  the  intermittent  feveis  of  the  western 
states  and  other  marshy  districts,  the  coast  ferero 
of  western  Africa  and  Central  America,  the  bron- 
ohocele  and  cretinism  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  the 
periodic  dysenteries  of  the  East  Indies,  the  yaws 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  perhaps  the  elephanti- 
asis of  the  blacks  in  Brazil.  Many  exanthema- 
tons  and  catarrhal  diseases,  ordiuwily  attacking 
angle  or  few  individuals  in  a  community,  under 
the  influence  of  certain  ill-understood  atmo- 
spheric, telluric,  or  electrio  conditions,  may  be- 
come epidemic,  and  affect  many  persons  at  a 
time;  the  cholera,  endemic  in  India,  has  raged 
as  an  epidemic  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  the 
history  of  diseases  exhibits,  the  occurrence  of 
various  epidemics  before  unknown,  appearing 
without  evident  cause,  defying  all  treatment, 
spontaneously  disappearing,  and  not  returning 
afterward.  Endemics  and  epidemics  may  or 
may  not  be  contagions  (indoding  under  that 
term  infection,  which  amounts  practically  to 
nearly  the  same  thing) ;  the  endemic  dysentery 
of  India,  the  typhus  fever  of  certain  localities, 
the  ophthalmia  of  Egypt,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, become  contagions ;  the  same  is  true  of 
epidemics  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  erysipelas,  and 
puerperal  fever.  The  investigation  of  the  causes 
of  endemics  and  epidemics  is  one  of  the  most 
difScult  as  well  as  the  most  important  duties  of 
the  physician;  the  lives  of  thousands  may  be 
endangered  or  saved  by  the  neglect  or  adoption 
of  proper  sanitary,  hygienic,  and  therapentio 
treatment;  the  temperature,  electric,  hygromet- 
ric,  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  air,  the  ede- 
vation  and  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  food  and 
habits  of  the  people,  are  principally  concerned 
in  the  origin  of  endemic  diseases. 

ENDIOOTT,  John,  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, bom  in  Dorchester,  England,  in  1689,  died 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  16, 1665.  He  was  sent 
out  to  this  ootrntiy  by  the  "  Massachusetts  Com- 
pany" to  cany  on  the  plantation  at  Nanmkeag, 
or  Salem,  where  he  arrived  Sept.  6,  1628.  In 
April,  1 629,  he  was  chosen  governor  of ' '  London's 
plantation ;"  but  in  August  it  was  determined 
to  tracer  the  charter  and  government  of  the 
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eolony  to  17ew  England,  and  Wiathrop  ma 
appointed  governor.  In  1086,  with  the  lamoiu 
Oapt.  Underhill,  he  condnoted  the  sangninair 
bat  ineffectnal  expedition  against  the  Bloek  Igf- 
and  and  Peqnot  Indians.  £ndioott  was  depntjr 
governor  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  firom  1641 
to  1644,  in  1660,  and  1654;  and  was  govern- 
or in  1644  and  1649,  from  1661  to  1664,  and 
from  1665  to  1666.    He  was  bold  and   ener- 

getio,  a  sincere  and  zeolons  Pnritan,  rigid  in 
is  principles,  and  severe  in  the  ezeontion  of 
the  laws  against  those  who  di^red  from  the 
religion  of  the  colony.  So  averse  was  he  to 
every  thing  like  popery thathecntontthe  cross 
from  the  militaty  standard.  He  was  opposed 
to  long  hair,  insisted  that  the  women  shonld 
wear  veils  in  pnblio  assemblies,  and  did  all  in 
his  power  to  establish  what  he  deemed  a  pore 
chnrch.  In  1659,  dnring  his  administration,  4 
Quakers  werepnt  to  death  in  Boston. 
ENDLICHEK,  -Stxphax  LADisLAtrs,  a  distin- 

faished  botanist  and  linguist,  bom  in  Pres- 
nrg,  Hungary,  June  24,  1804,  died  in  Vienna, 
Uarch  28,  1849.  After  having  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the  nni- 
yersity  of  Pesth,  he  entered  the  archiepiscopal 
seminary  of  Vienna  in  1828,  mainly  with  a  view 
to  the  stndy  of  oriental  languages,  which  he 
pursued  for  some  years  with  success.  He  re- 
ceived the  minor  clerical  orders,  but  in  1827 
resolved  to  abandon  theology  for  the  natural 
Sciences,  and  especially  botany,  without,  how- 
ever, giving  up  bis  lingnistio  pursuits.  In  1828 
he  Was  appointed  director  of  the  imperial  li- 
brary of  Vienna,  in  1886  keeper  of  the  court 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  in  1840  professor 
of  botany  and  director  of  the  botanic  garden 
of  the  university.  In  his  zealous  promotion  of 
his  favorite  studies  he  soon  exhausted  the  con- 
siderable resources  which  he  had  inherited  from 
his  fSnther.  Books,  maps,  types,  seeds,  plants, 
herbaria,  and  all  other  materials  which  were 
yet  wanting  at  Vienna,  and  which  the  govern- 
ment was  not  liberal  enough  to  procure,  he 
gnrohased  at  his  own  expense.  He  published 
lie  most  snperbly  illustrated  worlu,  which 
owing  to  their  costliness  and  scientific  character 
found  but  few  purchasers;  he  even  aided  others 
in  publishing  their  works,  and  gave  away  whole 
editions  of  his  own.  His  map  of  China,  in  24 
sheets,  ma^  be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  his  prod- 
tedity.  He  presented  his  own  choice  library 
Sad  rich  herbaria  to  the  state,  and  distiibntod 
rare  Asiatic  printing  types  to  public  institu- 
tions. He  was  eqnally  original  and  profound 
in  botany  and  philology.  He  corresponded 
with  the  mo»t  eminent  savants  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  founders 
of  the  aoaidemy  of  Vienna,  and  one  of  the  ori- 

g'nators  of  the  Annalen  de*  Wiener  Mtueumt. 
e  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  state,  for 
which  be  received  no  remnneration,  and  for 
10  years  was  a  constant  companion  of  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  V.,  with  whom  he  used  to 
Sass  several  hours  every  week.  For  all  this 
e  was  rewarded  with  the  paltry  titleof  .fi^M- 


rungtrath,  Kui  had  the  nortUlMlioii  of  mIm 
the  orientalist  Joseph  von  Hammer-PnrgM 
nominated  to  thepresidency  of  the  acadoaj,  n 
honor  to  whidi  Endlicher  was  at  least  tavel 
entitled.  The  political  turmoils  of  1848  plini 
Endlicher  in  a  precarious  position ;  bit  tjmf^ 
thies  and  principles  were  those  of  the  popnk 
party,  while  his  associations  andporsnitsM 
nim  to  the  aristocracy  and  the  consemtira. 
The  untoward  turn  of  political  aJBEure,  his  peci- 
niary  embarrassments,  and  the  intriguMoieu- 
mies  drove  him  to  despair,  and  he  died  dt 
broken  heart,  or  cs  some  believe  by  his  on 
hand. — ^His  works,  most  of  which  were  ptb- 
Bshed  in  Vienna,  are  astonishing  for  thdr  n 
riety,  and  are  written  with  equu  leanusg,  it 
gance,  and' clearness.  Those  on  suljectiiiol 
connected  with  botany  ore :  &amm  Oritiia 
CodieU  IV.  Etangdiorum  Bf/temttM-Gcrm 
ani  (Leipsio.  1826) ;  Anon^mi  Bela  Rejuh- 
tarii  d«  Ot*ti»  Hungarorum  JAbtr  (1887) ;  M 
eiant  d«  Lavde  Imperatorit  AwuUm,  It  i 
P»ni«nbv*  tt  Menmri*  Carmina  (YieiM, 
1828) ;  Fragmenta  Theotitea  V«nionu  AA 
mnrnnuB  EtangeUi  Matthai  et  aUjvot  Em- 
Xiamm  (edited  with  H<^biann  yoo.  Fajterelebo. 
1884) ;  Tom  Brvder  Bmuehen  (with  F.  ToK 
1886) ;  De  TTlpiani  Itutitutionvm  iWi^nsi*, 
ete.  (1886) ;  Catdlogut  Codieum  MmMft 
torum   SaUetheeo  Palatmm  Vwiohmm 

J  1886);  AnaUeta  fi<rafn«ia(iM(withDr.J.ne 
!;ichonfeId,ie86);  VeneiehniMierClmindn 
vnd  Jmane»i»ehen  Jfitnccn  de*  JHuu-  mi  i>- 
tihen-CaMneUin  Wien{iei1);  At\fenftin>^ 
der  Ohineeueken  Orammatik  (1845);  Dit  St- 
tetae  de»  MUgen  Stephan  a849);  BmnS^ 
gariearvm  Monmnenta  Arpaiiana  (St  6tB, 
1849).— His  botanical  works  are :  (!mUi». 
eine  neue  Pflantengetttung  out  der  Ordnvnf  ie 
Semmea  (Berlin,  1822)  ;  Flora^  Potoiaem 
(Pesth,  1880) ;  SHrpium  Pemptai;  MditMii 
5o<anfc«(with  H.  Schott,  Vienna,  188S);  B* 
Hngia,  2fovum  Oetmt  Plantamm  (188S);  f»- 
dromms  Flora Korfolkiea,  ete.  (7ienna,  16M): 
"  ICscellaneous  Works  of  Robert  Brown, 
edited  in  connection  with  Nees  von  E»- 
beck ;  Ataeta  Botaniea,  Now  Oenert  d  ¥■ 
ete*  Plantarum  (1888);  Nova  OeneraetSfi- 
eie*  Plantarum  in  Regno  ChUeMi  leUtm 
(with  POppig,  Leipsic,  1886);  8»rtmGiii» 
eum  inter  Dora  ffhtmee  Khan  et  CaM  (mtl 
Edward  Fend,  1886);  Genera  Plant«rvm»- 
eundiim  Ordinee  Naturaiet  diiporita;  «««* 
Supplementum  Primum  (1886-'40;  o"*?"^ 
most  important  systematic  works  yrt  pom*- 
ed);  Fnumeratio  Plantarum  jn«M  » -of* 
HoUandia  Ora  Auttro-OceidentaUadFlW'' 
Cyenorum  et  in  8inu  Regie  Oeorgii,  eolm  t> 
L.  B.  deE&gel  (with  George  Benthau),  E.  FfflU 
and  H.  Schott,  1887) ;  loonograplm  0»irm 
PfcwtortMW  (1888)  ;  CfrundeOge  einer  *tu% 
Theorie  der  FfianeenMeugungae»(i)\  ^"T*** 
Auttralaeiearum  fferbarii  mgeUa**  -f^^jT 
«rM(1888);  StirpiumNoi>anmI)eeaiei{]m; 
Flora  Braeilientii,  etc  (with  Ch.  Fr.  and  PM. 
TOO  Martias,  Vienna  and  Lwpsio,  18«-«^ 
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lieiwiKD*  BetoiUeum,  ete.  (Leipric,  1841) ; 
JHeMtiiebMipJIanMendir  Ottriiehuehen  Phar- 
mWm  (1848) ;  Catalogui  HotU  Aeadem- 
id  mdtbtiuiuU  (1842-'8) ;  Montiiia  Botati- 
iu,niUiu  Otnentm  PlofUarum  Supplementa 
AcmAmi  «t  Tertium  (1848);  Orunde&jfe 
iirBotmA  (with  Franz  Unger,  1848);  Synap- 
tii  Cin]feranim  SaneU  GaUi  (1847) ;  Paraii- 
Hi  YtMobontntii (with  Hartinger,  1847);  and 
mnj  minor  works  in  the  Annalen  dtt  Wiener 
Mmtmi,  and  in  other  periodicals.  (See  also 
BoTiin,  and  Chisisx  LiiiairAea.) 

EKDOGSyS  (Gr.  tpdor,  within,  and  ynvoo, 
to  gesente),  a  daaa  of  nlanta  so  called  beoanse 
tb^  ilais  increase  in  aiameter  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  Mw  woodj  matter  in  the  centre,  in  oon- 
tn£aliiMtion  to  ezogens,  whose  stems  increase 
br  the  formation  of  a  new  layer  of  wood  outside 
Mttatprerioaaly  formed,  and  immediately  be- 
Msft  uie'bark.    In  endogens  the  stem  has  no 
aednlliiy  raya^  concentric  rings,  or  ^)parent 
MiKtion  of  phh,  wood,  and  bark,  bnt  consists 
«f  fibtea  of  woody  or  vascnlar  tissue,  distribnted 
«ith  little  afjparent  regularity  through  the  cel- 
hlir  ajitem  of  the  stem.    Thej*  may  be  traced 
fem  flM^baae  of  the  leaves  ^wnward,  some 
PMriag  iato  the  roots,  and  others  curving  out- 
nrd  vBtil  they  lose  themselves  in  the  rmd  or 
eorticd  iotegmnent,  which  diflfers  from  the  bark 
of  (xogCtaa  in  that  it  does  not  increase  by  layers, 
tad  ctBDot  be  separated  from  the  wood.    As 
(!»  ^mt  grows,  new  threads  or  fibres  spring 
from  th«  freshly  fonned  leaves,  and  passing 
first  dovn  &e  centre  of  the  stem  crowd  the 
<^d  ODM  out,  and  are  finally  directed  toward  the 
rind.  In  tome  plants  the  rind,  being  soft,  is  cai- 
jabio  of  mfimited  distention ;  in  ouers  it  soon 
»>diintM,  «Dd  the  stem  consiaqnently  ceases  to 
povin  diameter.    The  best  example  of  this 
<^  cf  plants  is  the  palm,  whose  branchless 
tmilc,  rudag  from  80  to  160  feet  firom  the 
PMad,  and  laminated  by  a  simple  duster  of 
jWtge,  bas  a  striking  and  mijestio  ^>pearanoe. 
ue  gtovth  of  this  tree  is  ftom  the  terminal 
W,and  if  the  bnd  is  destroyed  the  tree  per- 
^1^  Id  some  instances,  as  in  the  doum  palm 
of  Cp^  Egypt,  and  the  pandanns  or  screw 
\^  tro  terminal  bods  appear  and  branches 
^  dmt  forth.    The  asparagus  is  an  example 
«  «Jo(iBow  growth.    £ndogens  are  monooo- 
tyMoBOB;  the  vnna  of  their  leaves  are  almost 
^^7  m  paraDd  lines  connected  by  simple 
^uuioie  ban ;  their  flowers  are  trimerons,  or 
«m  ibcir  a^als,  petab,  stamens,  and  styles  in 
Jnti  Thqr  luxuriate  in  hot  and  humid  c&- 
yljjiiad  thejr  comprise  the  greater  number 
■iMta  eoBtnbntin^  to  the  food  of  man,  and 
•*  »  imall  proportion  of  poisonous  plants. 
^?M  seaerally  shorter  lived  than  exogena, 
""P  the  dragon  tree  and  others,  whose 
P**«  it  not  limited  by  the  hardening  of  the 
'"wB  iatcgnment  of  the  stem,  may  attun  a 
^  >(k    The  average  age  of  the  palms  is 

p  f^*  (H»b.  home-fbontafai),  a  town  of 
'^'■wa^  aarigned  to  the  tribe  of  Manaaseh, 


dtoated  on  this  dde  of  the  Jordan,  to  the  south 
of  Kain.  It  was  in  a  solitary  valley,  not  fgr 
from  this  town,  that  the  famous  sorceress  re- 
sided, whom  Saul  went  to  consult  on  the  eveo- 
ing  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa. 

ENDOSMOSE  (6r.  »dw  within,  and  mriut, 
impulsion),  the  action  exhibited  by  one  of  two 
fluids  of  difiSsrent  dendties  and  composition  in 
passing  through  a  porous  membrane  which  sep- 
arates them,  till  they  become  both  of  the  eama 
dendty.  Let  a  solution  of  sugar  in  a  tube  dosed 
bdow  with  a  slip  of  bladder  tied  across  the 
end,  and  open  above,  be  suspended  in  a  vessd, 
of  water.  The  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  tube' 
Is  soon  seen  to  increase  by  the  pasdng  through 
of  the  thinner  fluid.  It  will  flow  over  and  ran  , 
down  into  the  outer  vessel,  and  so  the  action 
win  go  on  till  the  two  mixtores  become  uniform. 
Dutroohet,  who  firrt  observed  this  phenomen<Hi. 
found  that  the  height  to  which  the  fluid  woold 
rise  increased  with  the  dendtf  of  the  thicker 
fluid.  In  ato1>eabout  H  inches  diametor  and 
simp  of  dendty  1.088,  the  fluid  rose  more  than 
H  inches  in  1^  hours;  with  drop  of  a  dendty 
of  1.145  the  fluid  rose  nearly  8  inches;  and 
when  the  dendty  was  1.828  the  rise  was  4  inch- 
es. A  oondderable  force  is  exerted  in  this 
movement ;  in  sirap  of  dendty  1.8  Dutroohet 
estimated  it  to  be  equal  to  the  pressure  of  4^  at- 
mospheres. If  the  flow  is  drawn  inward,  the 
action  is  called  endosmoee ;  if  in  an  outward 
direction,  it  is  called  exosmose.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  upon  this  principle  that  the  sap  ascends 
in  trees  and  fluids  are  diffused  through  an- 
imal bodies.  liebig,  after  describing  some  ex- 
periments, in  which  fluids  were  maide  to  pass 
through  as  many  as  9  membranes,  to  fill  the 
vacant '  i^ace  left  by  evaporation  of  another 
fluid  in  a  glass  tube,  remarks  with  referAioe  to 
the  application  of  the  results  to  the  processes 
taking  place  in  the  animd  body  as  follows: 
"The  surface  of  the  body  is  the  membram^ 
fi«m  which  evaporation  goes  constantiy  foi^ 
ward.  In  consequence  of  this  evaporation,  all 
the  fluids  of  the  body,  in  obedience  to  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  experience  motion  in  the  di- 
rection toward  the  evaporating  surface.  This 
is  obvioudy  the  chief  cause  of  the  passage  of  the 
nutritious  fluids  through  the  walla  of  the  blood 
vessels,  and  the  cause  of  tiidr  distribution 
through  the  body.  We  know  now  what  impor- 
tant functions  the  skin  (and  lunga^  fulfil  through 
evaporation.  It  is  a  condition  of  nutrition,  and 
the  influence  of  a  moist  or  dry  dr  npon  the 
health  of  the  body,  or  of  mechanical  ajritation 
by  walking  or  nuuiing,  which  increases  tne  per- 
spiration, suggests  itself"  Interesting  examples 
of  this  phenomenon  are  seen  in  ^e  passage  of 
tfie  gases  through  membranes.  If  a  tumbler, 
filled  with  air  and  covered  at  top  witii  a  thin 
sheet  of  India  rubber,  is  placed  under  a  bell 
glass  filled  with  hydrogen,  the  gas  wiU  soon 
penetrate  the'  cover  and  mix  with  the  dr;  and 
this  action  will  go  on  till  the  India  rubber  bursta 
open  from  the  increased  bulk  of  the  contents  of 
the  tumbler.    If  the  tumbler  contained  hydro- 
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gen  and  tbe  bell  glass  air,  the  India  rnbber 
fronld  then  be  prewed  in  by  the  escape  of  the 
gas,  leaving  the  portion  remaining  of  greatly 
redoced  density. 

ENDYMION,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  shep- 
herd of  remarkable  beanty,  who,  according  to  a 
Greek  legend,  retired  every  nisht  to  a  grotto  of 
Mount  Latmas  in  Caria.  As  he  slept  the  god- 
dess Selene  (the  moon)  became  enamored  of  him, 
and  leaving  her  chariot  came  down  to  him.  The 
eclipses  of  the  moon  were  attributed  to  these 
visits.  By  Selene  he  had  60  daughters.  Jnpiter 
condemned  him  to  petpetnal  sleep,  or,  accord- 
'  iogto  other  accoante,  to  60  years  of  sleep. 

ENTANTIN,  BABTHiLEinr  Pbospeb,  gener- 
ally known  under  the  name  of  F^re  Ikmintin, 
one  of  the  founders  of  St.  Simonism,  born  in 
Paris,  Feb.  8, 1796.  He  was  the  son  of  a  banker, 
and  with  his  fellow  pupils  was  dismissed  from 
the  polytechnic  school  after  March  80, 1814,  for 
having  fired  on  that  day  on  the  allied  troops. 
He  then  became  a  commercial  traveller,  and  in 
1821  member  of  a  mercantile  firm  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  returned  to  France  in  1823,  and  was 
converted  to  the  theory  of  St  Simon  by  a  Jew 
named  Olinde  Bodrigues,  who  had  been  one  of 
his  teachers.  After  the  death  of  8t.  Simon,  May 
19, 1 826,  Enfantin  and  Bodrigues  began  the  pub- 
lication of  a  Jonroal  {Le  produeteur),  which  was 
discontinued  toward  the  end  of  1 826  ;  many  per- 
sons, who  had  given  their  support  to  it  wnile 
its  discnssions  were  confined  to  sodal  and  indus- 
trial interests,  having  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
Enfantin  assumed  the  character  of  a  religious 
innovator,  and  especially  as  soon  as  he  was  de- 
nounced as  such  by  Benjamin  Constant.  En- 
ftntin,  however,  continued  to  advocate  his  views 
by  lectures  and  public  meetings.  The  revolution 
of  1880  favored  the  movement,  which  was  soon 
formally  oi;ganized  with  Enfantin  and  Bazard 
as  the  chief  leaders  (piret  tuprtmes),  and  with 
the  &2i>5e  newspaper,  of  which  Michel  Qievalier 
was  editor,  as  its  organ.  A  schism,  however, 
soon  broke  out  between  the  two  leaders.  En- 
fantin was  a  bachelor  and  a  sentimentalist  He 
divided  mankind  into  two  classes,  the  impulsive 
and  the  thoughtful,  the  former  governed  solely 
by  transient  sentiments  and  e&cts,  the  latter 
always  by  abiding  principles.  In  order  to  har- 
monize the  personal  relations  between  these  two 
classes,  he  proposed  the  overthrow  of  all  legis- 
lative and  social  restraint  in  the  sphere  of  love 
and  affection,  and  would  admit  of  no  other  in- 
terference with  the  impulses  and  emotions  of  ti^e 
individual  but  that  of  the  priest  or  confessor,  who 
should  have  foil  command  over  the  body  and  soul 
of  his  disciples  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  control  their  passions.  But  in  his  opinion 
the  priest  ought  to  be  a  person  of  great  personal 
attraction,  and  woman,  as  a  oonn)icnons  repre- 
sentative of  the  impulsive  dass  of  nnman  beings, 
should  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  new  move- 
ment Bazard,  who  was  a  married  man,  a  per- 
son of  character  and  principle,  protested  agamst 
these  views,  and  opposed  Enfantin's  attempt  to 
eonvert  St  Simon's  economical  doctrines  into  a 


religtoTO  creed.  Hedtargedbimaodhbftinow- 
ers  with  planning  a  soeiu  order  founded  upon 
licentiousness ;  separated  from  them  in  1881,  and 
died  a  year  afterward.  His  secession  was  It^ 
lowed  by  that  of  the  economical  and  politieal 
section  of  the  school.  Enfantin,  however,  per- 
sisted in  bis  endeavors  to  establish  a  new  re- 
ligion. He  addressed  his  followers  (whom  he 
estimated  at  40,000  in  France  alone)  with  the 
anthori^  of  a  superior  being  set  apart  by  Prov- 
idence for  the  porpose  of  inaugurating  a  new  a» 
for  humanity  tnrough  the  emancipation  and  the 
agency  of  woman.  He  endeavored  to  find  the 
female  Messiah  {/mmuMetiie)  who  in  his  opiii- 
ion  was  predesmied  to  bear  to  him  S  new  sa- 
viour of  mankind.  He  enjoined  on  all  hia  ad- 
herents in  the  different  parts  of  France  to  aid 
him  in  his  search  for  this  female ;  and  altium^ 
his  singular  theories  were  attacked  by  many 
of  his  old  associates,  he  continued  to  make 
proselytes,  the  number  of  his  publications  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  he  sent  agents  to  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Europe.  He  gave  splendid  en- 
tertainments at  Paris,  which  are  said  to  have 
cost  him  over.  $60,000,  in  which  the  purpooe 
of  discovering  among  the  women  presfflit  tiie 
long-sought  individual  was  never  lost  taght  o£ 
He  procured  a  loan  of  $16,000  for  the  estwUdi- 
ment  of  industrial  workshops,  but  this  amoont 
was  not  sufBcient  They  were  soon  dosed, 
and  tiie  6loh«  newspaper  was  also  disoootiniiea 
for  want  of  fbnds.  The  attention  of' the  an- 
thorities  being  at  length  drawn  to  his  meetann 
they  were  closed  in  May,  1882.  He  now  wiUi- 
dre  w  with  40  of  hia  followers,  among  whom  were 
Michel  Chevalier  and  other  eminent  men,  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  near  M^nilmoatimt 
Here,  upon  some  land  which  belonged  to  fatm, 
they  established  a  community  and  spent  their 
time  in  manual  labor  and  St  Simonian  reli^wns 
ministrations,  over  which  Enfiantin  presided. 
Again  arraigned  by  the  government,  Enfimtin 
appeared  in  the  court  with  two  ladies  (O^ciie 
Foumel  and  Agla6  Saint  Hilidre)  as  his  oonnsel ; 
but  they  were  not  permitted  to  plead  his  cause. 
The  trial  lasted  2  days  (Aug.  27  and  28,  188SL 
He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  a  year's 
imprisonment,  but  set  free  after  a  few  months' 
detention.  He  subsequentiy  spent  2  years  in 
Egypt,  after  which  he  returned  to  Fruice,  de- 
voting himself  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  offi- 
ciating as  a  postmaster  near  Lyons.  By  the 
influence  of  his  former  disciples  and  associates 
he  became  in  1841  a  member  of  the  scientific 
board  fbr  Algeria.  From  1846  to  1848  he  was 
director  of  the  new  railway  line  between  Paris 
and  Lyons.  In  "Sov.  1848  be  established,  in 
concert  with  M.  Duveyrier,  a  daily  journal,  Le 
eridit,  with  a  view  of  reconciling  political  re- 
forms with  his  Utopian  views  of  social  relations ; 
but  the  journal  was  discontinued  in  1860.  He 
again  received  an  appointment  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  railways,  which  he 
still  holds.  Among  his  principal  works  is  Doo- 
trine  de  Saint  Simon,  which  was  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  himself  and  of  Camot,  Foumel,  Du- 
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Teyrier,  Bazard,  and  Abel  Transon.  It  passed 
throogfa  4  editions  from  1880  to  18S2,  and  a 
new  edition  appeared  in  1854.  In  his  latest 
work,  "  Knowledge  of  Man  and  Religions  Physi- 
olo^  "  (Paris,  1859),  he  still  maintains  his  pe- 
cohar  relimons  and  social  theories. 

ENFTEXD,  a  market  town  of  Middlesex, 
England,  on  the  London  and  Cambridge  rail- 
way, 10  m.  K.  K  from  London ;  pop.  in  1861, 
9,453<  It  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  an  ancient  pal- 
aee,  now  half  mined,  bnUt  in  the  time  of  Henry 
Vn.,  and  of  the  mann&ctory  of  the  well-known 
Tifles  which  take  their  name  from  this  place. 
The  mann&otory  employs  1,800  hands,  and 
tarns  ont  weekly  1.100  stands  of  arms.  The 
term  "  Enfield  rifle  "  does  not  denote  any  par- 
tioolar  improvement,  bat  the  result  of  a  series 
of  im]Ht>Tement8  on  the  old  mnsket.  The  gans 
sre  made  by  machinery  after  the  American 
SftteWj  which  a  commission  was  sent  ont  by 
tfae  BntfaJh  government  to  examine  about  1861. 
ENFIELD,  WiLLiAK,  an  English  theologian, 
b«n  in  Sndbnry,  March  29,  1741,  died  in  Nor- 
wich, Nov,  3, 1797.  He  was  a  dissenter,  and  in 
1763  was  choeen  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  lav- 
erpool,  where  he  remained  7  years,  and  publish- 
ed some  devotional  works  and  2  volumes  of 
sennonsw  In  1770  he  was  elected  to  Qie  profes- 
■(n«hip  of  belles-lettres  in  the  academy  at 
Warrington,  remained  in  this  position  till  the 
diasolntion  of  the  academy  in  1783,  and  was 
snbseqnently  pastor  in  Norwich.  His  biograph- 
ical SMmons  and  biblical  characters  are  not  only 
valuable  as  aids  to  interpretation,  but  exhibit 
eoDslderable  force  of  thoaght  and  elegance  of 
exprosrion.  He  published  an  abridgment  of 
Bnieker's  "  History  of  Philosophy,"  and  a  work 
entitled  "  Institutes  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  and 
TTote  nnder  the  signature  of  X.  many  articles 
in  AiMo's  "  Biographical  Dictionary."  He  was 
tbo  the  compiler  of  "  Enfield's  Speaker,"  a  very 
popolar  collection  of  pieces  for  reading  and  re- 
dtipg  in  schools. 

ENFILADE  (Fr.  mAler),  In  military  affairs, 
a  treocb  or  position  which  may  be  scoured  wiUi 
ihot  throngh  the  whole  length  of  its  line.  A 
trench  or  parapet  is  said  to  be  enfiladed  when 
the  gnus  of  the  enemy  can  be  fired  into  it  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  its  length. 

ENGADINE.  or  Enoadis,  or  Valley  of  the 
Inn,  a  beaatifal  valley  of  Switzerland,  situated 
near  the  sonrces  of  the  Inn,  at  an  altitnde  vaEying 
from  8,600  to  6,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
•ea,  and  ext«iding  along  the  banks  of  the  Inn, 
throngh  the  canton  of  the  Griaons,  between  two 
principal  chains  of  the  Rhratian  Alps,  from  the 
Mslou,  which  separates  it  from  the  picturesque 
viQey  of  Br^dL  to  the  gorge  of  Finstermflntz, 
ootbeconfineaoithe Tyrol;  length, about 46m.; 
snnge  breadth  between  1  and  2  m. ;  pop.  esti- 
■Bsted  at  11,000,  chiefly  Protestants.  The  tops 
of  tbe  sarrounding  mountains  are  inaccessible 
rO|^  and  the  sides  are  sometimes  covered 
*itti  j^aders.  The  valley  and  the  lower  part 
•f  the  moantaina  are  snsceptible  of  cultivation, 
Imt  ire  for  tbe  moat  part  occupied  by  fbresta 


or  used  for  pasture  lands.  The  valley  was  for 
some  time  subject  to  Austria,  which  lost  it  in 
1628.  Most  of  the  male  popnlation  emigrate  at 
an  early  age  and  scatter  themselves  over  all 
parts  of  the  continent  Some  of  the  higher 
Alpine  pastures  of  the  vslley  are  let  every  sum- 
mer* to  Italian  shepherds.  The  natives  speak 
a  peculiar  dialect  called  Bomaruh. 

ENGANO,  an  island  of  the  Malay  archipelago, 
60  m.  8.  of  Sumatra,  in  lat.  6°  21'^  S.  and  long. 
102°  20'  E.  It  is  about  80  m.  in  oircnit,  of  a 
triangular  form,  thickly  covered  with  forests, 
and  surrounded  by  coral  reefs.  With  some 
small  islands  adjacent,  it  has  an  area  of  400  sq. 
m.  The  natives,  who  are  genuine  Malaya,  live 
in  conical  houses,  have  neither  cattle  nor  fowls, 
and  seem  to  subsist  wholly  on  cocoanuts,  sugar 
cane,  bananas,  and  fish.  Ungacoessful  attempts 
have  been  made  by  the  English  and  Dutch  to 
open  an  intercourse  with  these  islanders.  On 
the  S.  E.  side  of  the  island  there  is  a  safe  har- 
bor, formed  by  a  bay  protected  from  the  sea  by 
4  small  islands. 

ENGHIEN,  Louis  Ahtoinb  E[Kinti  db  Bour- 
bon, duke  of  a  French  prince,  of  the  OondS 
family,  bom  m  Chantilly,  Aug.  2, 1772,  execut- 
ed at  Vincennes,  March  21,  1804.  He  received 
an  excellent  education,  served  under  his  grand- 
father, Prince  Louis  Joseph,  in  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolntion  in  1789,  and  accompanied 
his  father  and  grandfather  into  exile.  He 
bore  arms  against  revolutionary  France  in 
the  famous  corps  of  royalist  emigrants  com- 
manded by  his  grandfather,  and  distinguished 
himself  both  by  bravery  and  humanity  to  his 
prisoners.  On  the  disbanding  of  the  corps,  iq 
1801,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  a  chateau  near 
Ettenheim,  in  Baden,  being  impelled  to  that 
choice,  it  is  sud,  by  his  affection  for  the  prin- 
ce Ooarlotte  de  Rohan,  who  lived  in  Etten- 
heim, and  to  whom  he  was  perhaps  secretly 
married.  Though  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
took  part  in  any  subsequent  plots  against  the 
French  consul,  he  was  generaUy  looked  upon  as 
a  leader  of  the  imigrii,  and  was  suspected  of 
complicity  in  the  attempt  of  Cadoudal  to  take 
Bonaparte's  life.  The  reports  of  spies  sent  to 
watch  his  movements  gave  some  color  to  thess 
surmises,  for  it  appeared  that  he  was  frequently 
absent  for  10  or  12  days  together,  at  which  time 
it  was  supposed  that  he  secretly  visited  Paris.  It 
was  thought  that  an  unknown  person,  apparent- 
ly of  ran^  who  had  been  seen  to  visit  Cadoudal 
at  Paris,  but  who  afterward  proved  to  be  Piche- 
gru,  could  be  none  other  than  the  young  duke. 
Anxious  to  terrify  the  royalists  by  a  decisive 
blow,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  their  attempts  upon 
his  life.  Napoleon  resolved  to  seize  and  execute 
the  duke,  and  accordingly  sent  Gen.  Ordener 
with  800  gendarmes  to  make  the  capture.  The 
soldiers  surrounded  the  chateau  on  the  night  of 
March  16, 1804,  arrested  the  duke  in  his  bed, 
and  conducted  him  immediately  to  Strasbourg, 
whence  he  was  removed  on  the  18th  to  the  for- 
tress of  Yincennes.  He  had  received  warning 
of  his  danger  from  Talleyrand  and  from  the 
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kiogof  Sireden,  tiirondiUa  miniater  at  Oaib- 
rnhe,  bnt  his  escape  hsd  been  proTented  by 
the  delsT'  of  the  Austrian  anthorities  in  for- 
warding a  pasq>ort.  The  prisoner  reached 
Tinoennes  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  and  a 
few  hoars  afterward  a  oonrt-martial,  presided 
over  bj  Gen.  Hollin,  assembled  in  the  fortress. 
A  mook  trial  was  gone  throngh,  and,  withont 
the  examination  of  witneues  or  written  testi- 
mony, the  dalce  was  found  guilty  on  Taricus 
ohargM  of  treason,  and  at  once  led  out  to  ezeon- 
tion.  His  requests  to  see  the  first  consul  and  to 
be  allowed  a  confessor  were  both  denied.  He 
was  shot  by  torchlight  between  4  and  6  o'clock 
A.  M.,  in  tlie  ditch  ontside  the  walls,  and  his  body 
was  throwiL  dressed  as  it  was,  into  a  grsre  which 
had  been  dng  the  day  before.  This  tragical 
mi  of  a  young,  brave,  and  amiable  prince  ex- 
cited a  feeling  of  horror  throughout  Europe, 
though  it  had  its  intended  effect  in  putting  a 
stop  to  plots  like  those  4^  Oadondal.  Kapoleon 
and  his  chief  instruments  took  every  pains  to 
justify  their  conduct,  and  it  has  never  been 
known  who  of  them  was  most  guilty. 

ENGINEEBING  (Fr.  engin,  an  eng^e),  a 
term  applied  diiefly  to  the  profession  the  object 
of  which  is  the  construction  of  canals,  railroads, 
bridges,  aaueductSj  and  similar  works.  Those 
are  also  called  engmeers  who  oonstmct  and  di- 
rect the  operation  of  large  engines.  Thoee  de- 
voted to  the  planning  and  buuding  of  fortifica- 
tions and  Btmotores  for  warlike  uses  are  called 
militai^  engineers.  The  tide  of  civil  engineer 
(O.E.)  IS  given  to  those  who  are  educated  to  the 
civil  branch  of  the  profession.  In  France  the 
profession  is  more  strictiy  divided  than  else- 
where into  many  departments.  Thoee  engaged 
upon  the  public  surveys  in  the  interior  are  (»11- 
ea  ingintmm  gtoffraphM;  on  the  coast  irigi- 
fiMUft  dfhyd^graphi*  ;  in  maritime  works  and 
naval  architecture,  inginimtn  d»  la  marintj 
and  civil  engineers  are  inginitun  d«$  mint*,  or 
d*$  jMnte  et  ehauttiti.  There  is  also  the  corps 
of  inilitanr  engineers,  made  up  of  those  educated 
at  the  ^  M  dPortillerte  etdu  ffinit.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  graduates  of  the  military  school  at 
West  Point  are  qualified  as  military  engineers, 
and  are  also  instrnoted  in  the  principles  of  tiie 
other  departments  of  the  profession.  The  title 
of  civU  engineer  is  legally  conferred  by  the  poly- 
technic school  at  Troy,  N.  T.,  upon  its  graduates. 
In  England  the  institution  of  civil  engineers 
was  established  at  London  in  1826,  and  the 
publication  of  its  "Transactions"  has  served  a 
most  useM  purpose  in  disseminating  the  new 
data  relating  to  the  objects  of  the  profession 
which  are  oonstantiy  accumulating. — ^The  works 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  of  some  ruder 
nations  indicate  surpriring  acquirements  in 
some  departments  of  the  science  of  engineering. 
This  is  exhibited  in  the  moving  and  raising  of 
the  enormous  blocks  of  stone  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  ardiitecturat  monuments 
of  Egypt  and  of  Baalbeo  in  Syria.  Hie  canals 
of  the  Chinese  and  aqueducts  of  the  ancient 
Pemviana  are  also  trinmphs  of  engincMing 


akUL    The  worka  asoribed  to  Ardhimedea,  im- 
dertaken  in  defence  of  Syracuse  aKainat  fits 
Bomans  in  the  2d  Punic  war,  as  also  bis  ioveo- 
tions  and  orinnal  demonstrations  in  meohajiical 
science,  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  as  an  engi> 
neer.     Vitruvius  was  a  celebrated  engineer, 
appointed  by  Augustus  to  the  ofBce  of  superin- 
tending and  improving  the  military  engine^ 
and  further  distinguished  as  an  ardiitectnrsl 
writer  by  his  treatise  (J9<  Arehittetura)  upon 
the  building  of  walls,  fortifications,  temples, 
theatres,  various  hydraulic  engines,  mills,  Ac 
During  the  middle  ages,  and  indeed  np  to  the 
time  of  the  introduction,  of  steam    enginei^ 
the  principal  great  engineering  works,  £»id« 
the  hydraulic  operations  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
canals  constructed  in  the  north  of  Italy,  were 
in  the   architectural  branch  of  the    profes- 
sion; and  of  these  the  finest  examplea  are  the 
domes  of  the  great  churches  as  that  of  St.  Vtry 
at  Florence,  by  Brunelleschi ;  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Bome,  by  Pemzzi,  San  Gallo,  and  Michd  An- 
gelo ;  and  of  St.  Paul's  at  London,  by  Sir  Chri»> 
t(^her  Wren.    The  introduction  of  Uie  steam 
engine,  and  the  great  extenuon  of  manofiMttarea 
ccMiseqnent  thereon,  opened  new  fields  for  the 
operations  of  the  en^eer ;  and  in  England  par- 
ticularly the  art  in  Its  various  departmenta  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  perfection,  exeinnli&ed 
in  the  numerous  admirable  canals  and  raSiwaya, 
the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  the  Menai  strata 
bridge,  the  breakwater  at  Plymouth,  and  va- 
rious other  works.    One  of  the  most  wonderfd 
of  these  is  the  bridge  across  the  Tamar,  mutmg 
the  counties  of  Devon  and  Oomwall,  construct- 
ed by  the  celebrated  enj^eer  Mr.  Brunei,  and 
opened  in  April,  1869 ;  an  account  of  which,  too 
late  for  the  article  Bbxdox,  may  conveniently 
be  introduced  to  conclude  the  present  sutgect 
The  bridge,  named  the  Albert  viaduct,  crosses 
the  Tamar  at  Saltash,  a  littie  above  Plymouth, 
where  the  estuaty  is  contracted  to  a  width  of 
910  feet.    From  point  to  point  on  the  bills  at 
either  side,  at  the  reonired  level  of  the  bridge, 
the  distance  is  2,240  feet    This  level  is  100  feet 
above  the  water  in  order  that  the  bridge  shall 
present  no  obstruction  to  the  latge  ships  that 
pass  np  and  down  the  estuary.    Doable  atone 
piers  11  feet  square,  and  17  in  number  on  either 
side,  and  varying  with  the  slope  of  the  groond 
from  20  to  100  feet  in  height,  suppcurt  the  Dridge 
over  the  margins  of  the  river.    To  span  the  river 
itsel^ithout  impediment  to  its  navigation  waa 
the  great  diffiomty  to  be  overcome.    In  the 
middle  the  water  was  70  feet  deep,  and  the  bot- 
tom was  mud  and  gravel  extending  20  feet  far- 
ther down.    Here  Mr.  Brunei  caused  a  cylinder 
of  wrought  iron,  87  feet  in  diameter  and  100 
feet  high,  weighing  800  tons,  to  be  sunk  npri^l; 
The  water  being  expelled  by  forcing  in  air  nn- 
der  sufficient  pressure,  the  materials  at  bottom 
were  removed  by  men  working  within  down  to 
a  solid  rock  foondation ;  and  upon  this  the  cen- 
tral pier  of  masonry  was  raised  above  the  sur- 
£aoe,  the  width  of  this  at  top  being  80  feet 
Two  tabes  of  boiler  plate  iron  in  arch  form 
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««•  made  mdr  ivon  the  land  to  be  laid  aoKM 
tbeNopeninga,  eadktohaveone  foot  upon  the 
pier  in  the  river  and  one  npon  the  pier  on  either 
Wk.   Eooh  measured  470  feet  in  length,  17 
fMt  in  width,  and  IS  feet  in  height;  and  with 
the  chains  to  be  sospended  from  it  for  supporting 
the  raadwaj,  the  weight  of  each  exceeded  1,200 
toDi.    Its  strength  was  tested  by  a  weight  of 
1400  tons  distributed  over  the  whole  arch, 
t^  effect  of  wbioh  was  only  to  cause  a  tem- 
poniy  deflection  of  7  inchest    The  tnbee,  being 
floated  out  upon  iron  pontoons  and  brought  to 
their  riiMa^  were  raised  by  hydraulic  pres- 
■on,  &»  methods  empbyed  resembling  thoae 
adopted  for  floating  and  doTating  the  Britannia 
tnbolir  bridge.     Twice  every  week  the  spaoa 
were  ruaed  8  feet  in  one  day ;  and  in  the  inter- 
Till  the  masoniT-  on  the  land  side  was  boilt  up 
to  itpport  the  oater  end.    The  ends  in  the  mid- 
dls  cf  the  river  were  sustained  b^  temporary 
blocking  each  time  they  were  raised,  until  a 
heigbt  of  H  feet  was  attained,  whioh  admitted 
the  insertion  of  one  of  the  joints  of  this  length 
of  the  great  oast  iron  oolnmns,  4  of  which  sup- 
potted  Uiese  ends.  When  the  arched  tubes  were 
niied  to  the  height  required,  the  chains  for  snp- 
portiiig  tiM  roadway  were  attached,  and  the 
vcric  was  then  soon  completed.    To  stiffen  the 
itrMtiire,  the  parta  were  stron^y  bound  togeth- 
er with  cross  ties  of  wrought  iron.    Theqoan- 
ti^  ef  this  metal  employed  in  the  work  was 
•)ienti,650  tons,  beside  1,200  tons  of  oast  iroa 
Tbete  were  also  need  about  14,000  cubic  feet  of 
timber  and  469,000    cubic  feet  of  masonrr. 
Wben  finished,  the  bridge  was  tested  by  a  tram 
vu^iog  400  tons,  crossing  and  recrossing  at 
niioai  speeds.     The  greatest  deflection  ob- 
■rreddid  not  exceed  H  inches.  The  appearance 
i>  Hid  to  be  tastefol  and  elegant,  though  the 
only  olgeet  in  liew  was  strength  and  stability, 
h  mem  engineering,  also,  England  was  preSm- 
ioB^intheoonstmotion  of  the  largest  ships. — 
TbamghiATing  works  of  the  United  States  are 
obibited  in  its  long  lines  of  railroad,  so  con- 
Mncted  as  to  stretch  at  the  least  cost  over  vast 
nd  thinly  pc^nlitted  areas;  in  its  canals,  its 
diy  docki,  fortafloationa,  and  breakwaters ;  and 
■iMn  MMdally  in  ship-bnilding,  which,  how- 
eTer,iiithsUntted  States  is  not  ordinarily  treat- 
ad  ai  1  bttaeh  ot  engineering. 

ENQLAND  (Lat.  AngUa;  Fr.  Anghterre),  a 
wiootiy  c<Eaiope,  fdnrming  with  Wales  the  south- 
**i  latiger  and  more  important  division  of  the  isl- 
and of  Gnat  Britain,  and  the  principal  member 
If  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ir»> 
had;  boaaded  N.  by  Scotland,  £.  by  the  Ger* 
■•■>  ooesB,  S.  by  the  straita  of  Dover  and  the 
wah  channel,  separating  it  from  France  by 
"**waa  inereasug  westward  from  21  m.  to  100 
J;?-',  by  the  Atlantic,  and  W.  by  St.  George's 
^Mael  and  tJbe  Iridi  sea,  dividing  it  from  Ire- 
■nd.adbsTiogaa  average  width  of  about  90  m. 
J*  Iw  between  lat.  49°  57'  42"  and  66"  46'  N., 
W  !•«'£.  and  6°  42'W.;  ito  greatest  length 
'*->MSiia400m.,and  its  greatest  breadth  280 
^  Itiih^^  bean  some  resemblance  to  ft  tri- 


•0(^0,  the  m)«x  bein^  at  Berwidk-on-Tweed,  the 
northernmost  point  in  Fingland,  and  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  base  at  the  South  Foreland,  near 
Dover,  and  the  Land's  End,  at  the  S.  W.  point 
of  Oomwall.  The  distance  in  a  direct  line  from 
Berwick  to  the  South  Foreland  is  846  m. ;  from 
the  South  Forebnd  to  the  Land's  End,  817  m. ; 
and  frvm  the  Land's  End  to  Berwick,  436  m. ; 
making  a  total  perimeter  of  1 ,087  m.,  but  follow- 
ing the  sinnomies  of  the  coast  the  perimeter 
will  be  abont  8,000  m.  The  area  of  England  is 
82,590,429  statute  acres,  or  60,923  sq.  m. ;  that 
of  Wales  is  VH^O  acres,  or  7,898  sq.  m.  The 
divisions  of  En^ind  are  very  andent,  the  coun- 
ties b«ng  substantially  the  same  now  as  they 
were  10  centuries  ago,  though  a  few  have  beea 
made  in  later  times.  Each  county  is  subdivided 
into  hmidreds,  and  the  hundreds  into  parishes. 
London  k  the  metropolis  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  other  principal  places  are  liver- 
podl,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Bristol, 
Sheffield,  Bradford,  Hnll,  Southampton,  &o. 
The  following  table  shows  the  popnlation  of  the 
oonnties  in  1841  and  1861,  numoer  of  inhabi- 
tants to  the  square  mile,  and  oonnty  towns : 


PopulAtioa. 

ComUa,. 

1S41. 

lUl. 

•q.  ■». 

CoutyMirai. 

Bedford 

107,986 
161,759 
156,489 
164,459 
89^660 
842,159 
178,088 
272,202 
632,959 
175,054 
807,968 
844,979 
481,495 
118,272 
166,660 
68,549 
649,868 

1,667,064 
215,367 
862,602 

1,876,686 
184,368 
4I2,6M 
199,223 

266,020 

249,910 
16.'?,127 
21,802 
225.320 
435,699 

854,632 

809,472 
815,078 
684,036 
800,075 
401,708 
66,454 
256,280 
248,460 

194,936 

23,842 

204,701 

1,163,530 

124,478 
170,065 
168,723 
185,406 
455,726 
86,\M8 
195,492 
296,084 
667,098 
184,207 
890,997 
869,813 
458,805 
115,489 
167,298 
64,183 
615,766 

2,031,286 
280,308 
407,222 

1,836,676 
167,418 
442,714 
212,880 

808,668 

270,427 
170,489 
22,988 
229,841 
443,916 

405,870 

603,716 
337,216 
683,082 
836,844 
475,013 
68,287 
254,221 
276,926 

220,983 

86,808 

215,214 

1,326,495 

269 

241 
224 
226 
412 
260 
125 
288 
218 
186 
899 
222 
864 
188 
274 
178 
875 

1,064 
237 
146 

6,683 
272 
209 
216 

154 

829 
281 
151 

178 
271 

240 

885 

228 
910 
2,30 
639 
77 
18S 
875 

182 

9,07.'. 

102 

496 

Bedford. 

Berks 

Reading. 

Aylesbar^. 

Cambrldgo. 

Chester. 

Bodmin. 

Carliala. 

Derby. 

BiickinEh»m 

Cambridgo 

Cheshire 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Derby 

Durham 

Durham. 

Gloucester 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon 

Kent 

Gloucester. 

Hereford. 

Hertford. 

Huntingdon. 

Canterbury. 

Lancaster. 

Leicester. 

Lancaster 

Leicester 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Norfolk 

Brentford,    ' '  ,' 
Monmoutb. 

Korthaniipton  . . . 
Kortbumberland 
Nottingham 

Nortbamptoa, 
t  NewcasUe- 
1  upon-Tyne. 

Oxford. 

Rutland 

balowShropshlre) 

Bomerset 

Southampton     ) 
(Hants,            V 
llampsbiroX  ) 

Btafford 

Suffolk 

Oakham. 

Shrewsbury. 

Bath. 

Winche»t«r. 

Stafford. 
Ipswich. 
Guildford. 

Chichester. 

Warwick 

Westmoreland. , 
Wilt*      

Warwick. 
Appleby. 
Salisbury. 
Worcester. 

Beverly. 
York. 

Worcester 

York: 
East  Elding... 

City      

North  Riding.. 
West  Elding. . . 

NorthaUoftolfc 
Eipon. 

Total 

14,997,427 

16,921,888 

882 

Walea,  which  was  incorporated  with  the  English 
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Bionaroby  !n  tbe  time  of  Edirard  I^  is  dirided 
into  IS  counties,  with  an  aggregate  population 
in  1841  of  «1 1,706,  and  in  1861  of  1,006,781; 
average  number  of  inhabitantspersq.m.in  1861, 
186.  Inclnding  the  army,  naval  and  merchant 
marine  service,  tbe  aggregate  population  of  Eng^ 
land  and  Wales  in  1861  was  18,004,661,  of  whom 
8,888,298  were  males  and  9,131,263  females, 
and  the  estimated  population,  June  80,  1867, 
was  19,804,000.  The  number  of  marriages  regis- 
tered in  England  daring  the  first  9  months  of 
1868  was  108,671 ;  number  of  births  daring  tbe 
whole  year,  666,627 ;  numl>er  of  deaths,  460,018, 
an  increase  of  29,999  from  tbe  previous  year. 
The  ratio  of  mortality  would  thus  be  about  1  in 
48:  in  1780  it  was  1  in  40,  and  1862  it  waa 
estimated  at  1  in  66. — ^The  most  important 
rivers  of  England  are  tbe  Medway,  Thames, 
Stour,  Orwell,  Great  Onse,  Nene,  Welland, 
Witham,  Hamber,  Trent,  Oase,  Tees,  Wear, 
Tyne,  and  Tweed,  all  of  which  empty  into 
the  German  ocean;  tbe  Esk,  Eden,  Lnne, 
Bibble,  Mersey,  Dee,  Severn,  Avon,  Taw,  and 
Torridge,  which  empty  on  the  W.  coast :  and 
the  Tamar,  Ibce,  Eroom,  Avon  (Hampshire), 
and  Soathampton  water,  which  flow  into  the 
English  channel.  Many  of  these  have  broad  es- 
tuaries at  their  mouths,  and  are  navigable  by 
large  vessels.  Tbe  English  lakes,  thongh  few  in 
number,  are  famed  for  their  beauty.  Tbe  pictur- 
esque districts  of  Westmoreland  and  Onmber- 
lano,  in  which  are  Ullswater  (9  m.  long,  and 
from  i  to  2  m.  wide),  Windermere,  the  largest 
lake  in  England  (lOj  m.  long,  and  from  1  to  8 
m.  wide),  fiassenthwaitewater,  Derwentwater, 
Bnttermere,  Ennerdalewater,  &o.,  are  favorite 
summer  resorts.  The  sea-coast  is  much  broken, 
and  abonnds  in  fine  harlKirs  and  roadsteads.  On 
the  E.  are  Heme  bay,  the  estuaries  of  the  Med- 
way, Thames,  and  Humber,  and  the  Wash,  into 
which  emptv  the  Great  Onse,  Nene,  Witham,  &o.; 
on  the  W.  the  broad  Sol  way  frith,  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  Morecambe  bay,  tbe  Bristol 
channel.  Bridge  water  bay,  and  the  estuaries  of  the 
Duddon,  Bibble,  Mersey,  Dee,  and  Severn ;  and 
on  the  S.  Mount's  bay,  Falmouth  harbor,  Ply- 
nfoath  sound,  Tor  bay,  the  estuary  of  the  Exe. 
Weymouth  bay,  Poole  harbor,  the  Solent  ana 
Southampton  water  between  Hampshire  and  tbe 
isle  of  Wight,  Portsmouth  and  Ohichester  har- 
bors. Near  tbe  entrance  of  Dover  strait  into  the 
German  ocean  are  the  well-known  anchorage 
groonds  called  tbe  Downs,  opposite  the  towns 
of  Deal  and  Sandwich.  The  £.  coast  presents 
an  alternation  of  sandy  beaches  and  chalk  difi^ 
hollowed  out  in  many  places  into  caves,  and  with 
several  high  promontories.  The  Atlantic  tides 
form  a  strong  current,  sweeping  S.  along  this 
coast,  and  continually  wearing  away  the  lime- 
stone cli£&  and  headlands ;  the  encroachments 
of  the  sea  have  already  buried  large  tracts  of 
laad.  A  submarine  forest  h  as  been  traced  along 
a  great  part  of  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire.  On 
the  sandy  portions  of  the  seaboard  the  opposite 
phenomenon  is  observed ;  portions  of  land  have 
here  been  gained  from  the  water,  tbe  town  of 


Norwidi,  which  is 'now  near  tbe  oenb«  of  tiia 
E.  division  of  Norfolk,  ha;ving  stood  in  the  ISth 
and  14th  eenturies  on  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Tha 
S.  coast,  from  tbe  South  Fordand  to  beyond 
Folkeatone,  is  characterized  by  lofty  chalk  diSs, 
which  are  continually  diminishing  in  hei{^ 
It  then  gradually  anbsides  into  Romney  marrii, 
W.  of  which  the  shore  becomes  alternately 
predpitous  and  flat.  Tbe  W.  is  by  far  tb» 
most  irregnlar  of  tbe  English  coasts.  It  is  hi^ 
and  rooky  as  £eu-  as  Minehead  Imy  on  the  Bris- 
tol channel  North  of  tbe  principality  of  Wales 
the  shore  consists  of  wasting  difis  of  red  dny 
and  marl,  of  peninsulas  which  were  probaUy 
once  more  elevated  than  they  are  now,  <rf  »b- 
mpt  headlands,  and  toward  Solway  frith  at 
sands  and  marshes.  Tbe  most  monntuiKHia  part 
of  Bkigland  lies  N.  of  tbe  rivers  Humber  and 
Mersey,  and  is  traversed  N.  and  S.  by  a  range 
called  tbe  Pennine  mountains  or  the  northern 
range,  connected  with  tbe  Cheviot  hills  on  the 
Scotch  border,  and  terminating  in  Derbyriurau 
The  goieral  height  of  its  sommits  is  8,000  to 
8,400  feet.  This  range  is  aboot  60  m.  kmg,  and 
of  nne^al  width,  varying  from  a  narrow  ridga 
to  20  m.  West  of  it  are  the  Omnbrian  mooS' 
tains,  oooapying  the  central  and  8.  portiona  at 
Oumbeiland,  the  largest  part  o(  Weetmordand) 
and  the  N.  part  of  Lancashire.  Their  faig^ieat 
summits  are  Seafell  (8,166),  Hdvellyn  (8,065), 
Skiddaw  (8,022),  and  Bowfell  (2,911).  Tha 
Devonian  range  extends  from  Somersetshire  to 
the  Land's  End,  and  its  prindpal  elevationa  are 
flrom  1,600  to  1,800  feet  high.  Three  cross  ridgea 
occupy  the  S.  E.  part  of  tbe  kingdom,  extei 
from  Salisbnry  Plain,  one  S.  E.  to  Beadiy  1 
another  £.  to  the  E.  shore  of  Kent,  and  tbe  ( 
N.E.  into  Norfolk.  The  famous  South  Downa, 
60  m.  long  and  6  or  6  m.  wide,  are  in  the  first,  ana 
the  Surrey  hills  or  downs,  eeld>rated  liko  th» 
former  for  thdr  sheep  pastures,  are  in  the  aeoondl 
The  Malvern  bills  extend  over  parts  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Worcester.  The 
Ootswold  and  Strondwater  hills  are  in  Gloooea* 
ter,  and  the  Ohiltem  hills  extend  from  Hertfoni 
into  Oxford.  Between  these  ridges  lie  many 
beontifal  vales,  watered  by  rivers;  other  parts 
of  the  country  spread  out  in  vast  plains,  sonh 
as  the  plain  of  York,  which  extenda  from  the 
valley  of  the  Tees  to  the  oonflnenoe  of  the  Cose 
and  Trent,  a  distance  of  70  or  80  m.,  and  others 
abound  in  m^^  and  picturesque  acenwy. 
Northumberland  is  in  a  great  degree  ooonpied 
by  moors,  which  also  cover  much  of  Lancashire^ 
Yorkshire,  Staffordshire,  Oumberland,  Wesb> 
moreland,  and  Durham.  These  are  deviled 
tracts,  in  most  place*  sterile,  beatb^iirown,  or 
gravelly.  Those  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkabira 
iuone  cover  an  area  of  400  or  600  sq.  m.  The 
wolds  of  Yorkshire,  which  dosdy  resemble  the 
chalk  hills  of  many  other  counties,  ooonpjr 
about  600  sq.  m. — ^Tbe  distribntaon  of  the  g«M>- 
logical  formations  through  En^and  is  cmiowly 
connected  with  that  of  ita  inbdtitanta,  thdr  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  and  physical  oonditim);  all 
wbioh  indeed  are  in  great  measora  eQOtrolled  l^ 
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the  utnre  of  the  mineral  nrodaotions,  and  of 
the  ao9  Ksnltin^  from  the  usintegration  of  the 
rod^  atrata.     Nearly  all  that  portion  of  Eng- 
land Ijiog  £.  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  monUi 
of  the  Tjiie  in  Northnmberland  in  a  sontherlT' 
direction  through  the  towns  of  Nottingham  and 
Leteester,  thence  8.  W.  nearly  to  Glonoester, 
nd  again  8.  to  Bath,  and  8.  W.  to  Exmonth, 
ooDmta  of  the  upper  secondary  formations,  in- 
dafiog  the  oolite,  lias,  chalk,  and  greenaand; 
and  on  hoth  sides  of  the  Thames,  widening  as 
the  formation  extends  N.  along  the  coast  of 
Soflolk,  is  tite  tertiary  gronp  of  days  and  sand^ 
whidi  eonadtatee  the  London  basin,  and  rests  in 
the  depreaaion  of  the  chalk.    Similar  strata 
hide  toe  aeoondary  rooks  orer  a  small  area 
about  Sonthampton  and  the  northern  part  of 
die  isle  of  Wight.    In  Lincolnshire  a  strip  of 
aOoTisI  Aitta  the  coast,  and  stretches  8.,  consti- 
tsting  the  tx^gy  district  of  Huntingdonshire  and 
Gambridge^ire.     Orer  this  region  of  secondary 
rocb  the  preTailing  dip  is  toward  the  8.  E.,  so 
flitt  the  lower  members  of  the  series  are  in 
gtaerd  met  with  in  passing  from  the  eastern 
eoaat  westward.     They  constitute  narrow  belts, 
Tbidi  are  traced  with  great  nnifbrmitf  in  thdr 
line  of  bearing,  or  N.  E.  and  8.  W.    Thnsfiwm 
Wejmonth  to  the  Humber  one  may  oontinne 
en  that  bed  of  the  middle  oolite  called  the  Ox- 
fird  day,  the  average  thickness  of  which  does 
not  exooed  500  feet.    A  little  fbrther  west, 
fiam  Bridport  in  Dorsetshire  to  Flamborongh 
Head  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  the  topogra- 
phy, rocks,  and  soil  all  designate  the  chalk 
nnnition  of  earlier  date;  but  west  of  this, 
OB  the  Kne  from  Lyme  Regis  to  Whitby,  the 
BmeatoBes  of  the  lias  appears  in  the  general 
via  of  older  rocks  in  a  westerly  direction. 
Onr  an  this  regicm  no  mines  of  coal  or  of  me- 
taBie  ores  are  found.    The  easily  disintegrated 
rtrtta  present  no  bold  hills,  except  in  the  cliffi 
rf  chalk  abutting  upon  the  coast,  but  are  spread 
out  in  elevated  plains,  and  gentle  undulations 
ud  Ulb  of  smoothly  rounded  outlines.    The 
eekareons  nature  of  the  strata  secures  fertility 
to  the  ioil ;  and  the  region  is  distingnidied  for 
)ta  agricoltural  character.    West  of  this,  ocoa- 
PTing  a  belt  not  many  miles  wide,  is  the  mann- 
<>9taniig  district  of  England,  made  so  by  the 
miaes  i(  coal  and  iron  ore  which  are  found 
w>ng  its  range.     They  occur  at  intervals  in 
Bolatedhagigiof  moderate  area,  but  remarkid>ly 
jJodnctiTe  in  coal  by  the  dose  grouping  toge- 
jw  of  the  beds  and  the  great  depths  to  which 
■9  in  carried  by  the  steepness  of  the  dip. 
(Bee  Cou.)   These  basins  are  often  overlaid  in 
P*t  bj  tile  sandstones  and  marls  of  the  new 
JWiandSone  formation,  which  may  be  seen 
Misg  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  the  strata 
"the  coil  forraallon.    The  maris  afford  rock 
•"•sdsrong  brine  springs,  which  have  long 
iJ'J'tageonriy  workea  in  Cheshire,  and 
J«  Dfwtwieh  in  Worceeterahire.    Associated 
*>u  the  lalt  are  also  found  valuable  beds  of 
PP*""-  The  coal  fields  are  too  nnmerons  to 
M  aD  parliedarly  named.    That  of  Neweastte 


extends  froim  the  K.  E.  extremity  of  England 
to  the  river  Tees,  along  the  ooast  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham ;  it  is  traced  farther  8.  to 
Leeds,  bat  this  portion  has  only  the  lowest  beds, 
which  are  of  little  importance.  The  Yorkshire 
and  Derbyshire  extends  Bouth  from  Leeds-  to 
near  Derby,  and  oovera  iu  its  nortJiem  portioa 
a  breadth  of  about  26  m.  Some  small  but  very 
prodnetiye  ooal  banns  Ue  8.  W.  of  Derbyshire, 
of  which  that  near  Coventry  is  the  most  sonth* 
em  locality  of  ooal  in  the  midland  counties.  On 
the  N.  W.  is  the  Comberland  and  Whitehaven 
ooal  field,  extending'  along  the  ooast  to  the  north 
of  Maryport ;  some  of  its  mines  have  been 
woriced  beyond  low-water  mark,  and  the  oon- 
Tenienoe  of  shipping  gives  a  high  importance 
to  their  products.  The  Lanoaahire  ooal  field 
lies  W.  of  a  range  of  hills  that  extends  along 
the  borders  of  this  county  and  Yorkshire,  sepa- 
rating the  two  ooal  fields  by  the  underlymg 
sbalee  and  millstone  grit  of  which  the^  are  com- 
posed. The  strata  of  the  ooal  formation  on  Uift 
west  side  dip  toward  the  west,  and  the  margin 
of  the  fioid  in  this  direction  reaches  to  Presoot^ 
near  Liverpool,  and  extends  N.  E.  toward 
Oolne.  A  little  beyond  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Lancashire  coal  field  is  that  which  sup- 
plies the  potteries  near  Newcastle  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  which,  with  those  referred  to  as  lying 
8.  W.  of  Derbyshire,  make  up  the  central  coal 
district  as  grouped  by  Oonybeare  and  Phillip*. 
These  indude  the  fields  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch 
and  Warwickshire.  In  the  South  Stafford  or 
Dudley  coal  field  the  ooal  has  been  worked  in  a 
single  bed  80  feet  thick,  and  at  one  locality 
it  has  reached  a  thickness  of  more  than  45 
feet  The  western  eoal  district  comprises  the 
mines  in  North  Wales,  the  island  of  Anglesea^ 
and  Flintshire.  The  middle  western  or  Shrop- 
shire district  comprises  those  of  the  Olee  hills, 
Oolebrook  dale,  Shrewsbury,  &c. ;  the  south- 
western district,  those  of  the  forest  of  Dean, 
South  Gloucester,  and  Somerset,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Avon,  and  the  ooal  field  of  the 
S.  coast  of  Wales,  bordering  the  Bristol  chan- 
nel for  100  m.  £.  and  W.,  and  stretching  in- 
land toward  the  N.  from  5  to  20  m.  Thia 
field  is  in  convenient  proximity  to  the  ooppw 
mines  of  Cornwall,  the  ores  from  which  are 
transported  to  the  great  smelting  establish* 
ments  on  tide  water  near  the  coal  mines.  (See 
OoppBR  Smxltino.)  Much  of  the  ooal  of  thia 
region  is  eemi-anthradte,  like  that  of  the  Com* 
berland  coal  field  of  Maryland,  and  some  is  tma 
anthracite.  The  latter  was  first  snocessfully  ap* 
plied  upon  a  large  scale  to  the  smelting  of  iron 
ores  in  this  district  at  the  Orane  iron  works.  Iron 
ores  abound  in  the  coal  measures  of  this  Add  aa 
well  as  in  many  of  the  others,  especially^  that  of 
Dudley  at  Wolverhampton,  near  Birmingham. 
The  same  measures  also  yield  the  fire  clay  essen- 
tial for  tiie  mannfiioture  of  the  fire  brick  required 
for  the  furnaces ;  the  limestone  for  flux  is  ob- 
tained from  Uie  same  group  of  strata  and  other 
older  formations  in  oloee  proximity,  and  the 
millstone  grit  whidi  uBderlies  and  holda  as  in  a 
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flop  the  coal  measores  fbraUieB  a  moat  dniaUe 
bmlding  stone,  also  well  adapted  for  withstand- 
ing the  heat  of  farnaoes.  The  prodaction  of 
England  in  ooal  and  iron  is  stated  ia  the  special 
articles  npon  these  snbjeots.  Bedde  the  coal 
meaaores  scattered  over  the  area  in  which  they 
are  found,  and  the  newer  formatioos  whioh  here 
and  there  orerlie  them,  there  occur  freqnent 
patches,  like  islands^  of  rooks  of  older  oate, 
whidi  hare  introded  through  the  earbomferoos 
strata  and  the  later  formations  above  them. 
These  are  of  granite,  sienite,  and  metamorphio 
dates.  Some  are  basaltic  dikes,  and  one  of 
extraordinary  extent  appears  from  under  the 
•UuTiam  on  the  eoost  of  the  German  ocean,  near 
Harwood  dale,  and  is  thence  traced  toward 
l^e  N.  W.  across  the  Tees  to  the  western  part 
of  Durham.  It  traTerses  strata  of  the  liai^ 
oolite,  the  ooal  measures,  and  of  the  metallifer* 
COS  or  mountain  limestone  of  the  lower  carboni- 
ferous group.  Its  length  is  from  60  to  60  m., 
and  in  some  places  it  is  seen  only  86  to  80  feet 
tbiek,  dipping  at  a  steep  angle.  The  monnttun 
limestone  is  prodnctiye  in  lead,  copper,  and  zinc 
ores  in  8  districts  in  England,  Veins  of  galena 
near  Alston  moor  in  Onmberland  trayerse  ad- 
joining beds  of  limestone  and  sandstone,  yield- 
k>g  well  in  the  former  aod  poorly  in  the  latter. 
Others  are  found  in  the  same  county,  as  also  in 
Durham  and  York  in  the  upper  portions  of  the 
yalleys  of  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees. 
Fyritons  copper  is  obtained  S.  W.  of  Alston 
moor,  and  near  UlTerstone  beds  of  red  hematite 
alternate  with  those  of  the  same  limestone.  A 
second  district  is  in  Derbyshire  and  the  oontig- 
nons  parts  at  the  neighboring  counties.  Zinc 
Uende  is  eoonomically  worked  in  this  district, 
which  also  includes  the  copper  mine  of  Eoton 
in  Staffordshire.  The  mineralprodnotions are 
fluiher  noticed  in  the  articles  Dxbbtshibs  and 
ItuoB  Spar.  The  third  district  is  in  the  N.  E. 
part  of  Wales,  where  mines  of  galena  and  cala- 
mine have  long  been  profitably  worked,  lying 
partly  iA  the  monntain  limestone  and  partly  in 
dder  formations.  Bordwing  the  ooal  fields  fre- 
qnentiy  are  seen  the  strata  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone and  other  nx^  of  the  Devonian  series: 
and  firom  beneath  these  appear  the  oldw  and 
lower  fos8ili£Mt>ns  strata  of  the  Silurian  and 
Oambrian  formations;  they  produce  litUe  of 
economical  importance.  The  metalliferous  dis- 
tricts of  Oomwall  and  Devon  have  already  been 
noticed  in  the  articles  npon  these  counties;  see 
also  OoFPBB  and  Tnr,  in  which  the  amount  of 
production  of  these  metals  is  specified.  The  gra- 
nitic rooks  and  metamorphio  dates,  such  as  are 
■sen  in  this  portion  of  England,  are  repeated  in 
North  Wales,  where  the  argillaceous  slates  are 
Worked  in  the  immense  quarries  near  Bangor. 
The  same  rooks  occur  again  in  the  N.  W.  part 
of  Yorkshire  and  LancMhire,  and  are  traced 
throogh  Westmoreland  and  Onmberland  into 
Sootiand.  The  granites  afford  but  littie  good 
bnlldins  stone,  and  there  are  no  important  quar- 
ries of  this  roc^  in  Eng^d.  Building  stone  of 
inrable  character  or  good  qoalities  in  other  re- 


spects is  not  readily  found  in  any  of  &e  Sanaar 
tions;  while,  od  account  of  the  hnnud  atmos- 
phere oanung  the  stones  to  rapidly  diantegratet 
the  want  of  durable  materials  is  the  ntore  sen- 
sibly felt  for  important  stmotnres.  The  magna- 
nan  limestone  selected  for  the  new  houses  at 
parliament  is  described  nnder  Bo].bovkb  Stobx. 
It  has  not  proved  so  durable  as  was  expected, 
and  its  decay  is  so  rapid,  that  it  is  now  b^ng 
coated  with  a  composition  to  preserve  the  snr- 
£ace  from  further  duintc^ation.  England  is  de- 
ficient in  fine  marbles  and  in  good  iron  ores.  The 
best  of  the  latter  are  the  hematites ;  but  those 
chiefly  employed  in  the  immense  prodaction  of 
iron  of  this  country  are  the  poor  arj^IIaeeons 
ores  of  the  ooal  formation,  for  making  the  ex- 
cellent cast  steel,  for  which  English  maimfao- 
turers  are  celebrated,  the  better  inai  fixwa  the 
magnetic  and  specular  ores  of  Norway  and  Swe- 
den is  largely  imported.  The  annual  produce  of 
salt  is  nevly  600,000  tons,  a  lar^  part  of  whioh 
is  exported  to  America.  The  climate  is  saljeot  to 
great  variations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  dryness 
and  moisture,  but  the  winters  are  not  severb  for 
the  latitude,  and  the  heat  of  summer  is  often  re- 
lieved by  periods  of  cool  weather.  The  atmos- 
phere is  chilly  and  damp,  and  particularly  moist 
in  the  W.  counties,  but  the  K  coast  is  the  ocdder. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  S.  W.  it 
sea  levd  is  about  62° ;  at  Greenwich,  49* ;  at 
Penzance,  61°  8'.  There  is  thus  an  increase  of 
mean  temperature  from  K.  to  S.  and  from  £.  to 
W.  July  and  August  are  the  hottest  months; 
December  and  January  are  the  coldest,  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  latter  two  near  London  havinga 
mean  height  of  89°?'.  The  W.  and  S.W.  are  the 
most  prevalent  and  constant  winds,  but  a  Ui^it- 
iof  K.  £.  wind  often  blows  npon  the  £.  OMSt 
doing  great  damage  to  the  crops  and  live  stook  at 
KoribUc  and  Kent.  Notwithstanding  the  homid- 
ity  of  the  climate,  the  annual  average  £all  of  rain 
is  less  than  in  the  Northern  United  States.  For 
the  British  islands  it  is  given  as  82  inobei^ 
while  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  it  is  stated  by  Pnt 
Gnyot  to  be  88  inches,  and  at  the  Western  Re- 
serve college,  Ohio,  it  was  found  by  Profl 
Loomis  to  M  86  inoh^  The  ^neralcharactsr 
of  the  soil  is  that  of  great  fertility,  though  thers 
are  6,000  or  7,000  sq.  m.  of  land  unfit  for  cnlti- 
vation.  The  cultivated  crops  are  wheat,  oati^ 
beans,  barley,  rye,  turnips,  potatoes,  luover, 
hops,  flax,  &C.  Few  of  the  forests  are  exten^vt^ 
but  the  country  is  well  wooded,  most  of  the 
timber  being  found  in  smallplantations  belong- 
ing to  private  individuals.  loere  are  some  Tory 
lar^  forest  lands,  however,  such  as  the  New  for- 
estm  Hampshire,  Dean  forest  in  Gloucestershina^ 
and  Sherwood  in  Nottinghamshire,  whioh  ai« 
the  property  of  the  crown.  The  principal  trees 
are  the  oak,  ash,  monntain  ash,  fir,  beech,  syca- 
more, maple,  poplar,  elm,  larch,  pine,  ohestno^ 
horse  chestnut,  and  willow.  There  are  not  many 
indigenous  fruits ;  the  pear,  crab,  medlar,  wild 
cherry,  bnllace,  raspbory,  blackberry,  goose- 
berry, ourrant,  strawberry,  and  oraaberry,  are 
the  most  important  species.    Foreign  mitjt, 
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hbfi  e'f  SF,  flxospt  sndi  m  nqnin  s  powivftil  Sim 
to  bring  them  to  maturity,  are  foand  to  thrive. 
Of  the   ani«D  heri>aceoa8  plants,  beside  the 
oofninoa    gnnee  ooTeiing  the  country  with 
Terdore  'woidi   the  winter  seldom   destroys, 
may  be  mentioned  the  daisy,  primrose,  cowslip, 
Ticrfet,  byadoth,  harebell,  tamarisk,  musk,  gen- 
tittL  foudove,  henbane,  hemlock,  and  night- 
shade.— J^ie  yarioos  improrements  which  mod- 
era  acienoe  has  introdaced  in  agricoltare  are- 
generally  adopted  in  England,  and  onder  careM 
nanagemeot  the  land,  which  once  with  difficulty 
BuppOTted  a  ponolation  of  10,000,000,  now  easily 
maintains  nmiiy  doable  that  number.   The  best 
■yvtems  of  drainage  are  employed,  not  as  for- 
meriy  in  marshy  gronnds  alone,  but  in  nearly  all 
fmrtn^    Artifiouu%iannring  receives  due  atten- 
tioo,  aad  steeps  whidi  a  few  generations  back 
■woald  hare  been  thought  waste  land  are  now 
■nder  profitaUa  cnltare.    English  husbandry, 
boweyer,  baa  risen  to  its  present  high  state  very 
■lowly.     The  farms  are  small,  averaging  in  Eng- 
Imd  aod  Wales  about  111  acres  each,  and  there 
■re  eompantively  few  landowners,  most  of  the 
ikmis  being  held  by  tenants  at  will  or  by  lease. 
Bol  tor  iaa  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  would 
doabtlasB  be  still  more  thoroughly  developed 
fhaa'tiiey  are  now.    The  best  tilled  counties  are 
Hiose  of  the  E.  coast.    The  capital  used  in  tilling 
and  stocking  land  is  about  ^^00,000,000;  rent 
of  £tnns,  £^,000,000.    Cattle  raising  is  a  most 
fanportant  branch  of  hosbaodry,  and  ue  ooontry 
baa  been  fiunons  for  live  stock  since  the  days  of 
Osaar.     Somewhat  more  than  the  half  of  the 
araUe  land  is  used  for  grazing,  the  best  pastures 
bmng  fonnd  in  Backingbams]ure,Kent,  IfUddle- 
■ez,  and  several  of  the  W.  and  midland  counties. 
In  the  last  are  bred  good  dray  horses.  Yorkshire 
is  noted  for  carriage  horses,  and  an  excellent 
breed  for  fSum  labor  is  raised  in  Suffolk.    The 
Eo^tsh  race  horse  is  renowned  for  ^>eed  and 
beMty.  Males  and  asses  are  little  used.  Lanca- 
Axn  ia  noted  for  its  long-homed  cattle ;  North- 
nmberland,  Durham,  Devonshire,  Herefordshire^ 
sod  Sossez,  for  their  short-homed  breeds,  and 
Bsflblkforitadnns.  Essex,  Oambridgeahire,  and 
Dorset  are  celebrated  for  good  butter ;  Oheahire, 
Gloaoestenhire,  Wilts,  other  W.  counties,  and 
Lsieestershire,  for  cheese.     The  well-known 
Stakon  efaecee  is  made  ia  the  last-named  county. 
The  diem  are  highly  prized  for  the  quality  both 
of  their  assb  and  of  their  wooL  By  an  estimate 
eempiled  from  the  returns  oi  10  counties,  and  a 
pvtof  Torkshire^  in  1854,  it  appeared  that  there 
VH8  aoder  tillage  in  England  and  Wales  13,- 
4(I,77<  a«3«s;  nnder  grass,  10,212,808  acres; 
fkitsd  with  wheat,  8,807,846  acres;  barley, 
Mtr.ne;  oata,  1,803,762;  rye,  78,731;  beans 
■dpcaa,  698,188;  vetohes,  318,651;  turnips, 
Urr,300;   nuingal  wuncel,    177,268;   carrots, 
12,06;  potatoe^  192,287;  flax,  10,166;  bops, 
Vijn%;  oAan,  1,070;  other  cieps,  97,884 ;  in 
tare  <d)ow,  895,869.  Number  of  nones,  1,060,- 
Ml;  colts  868,079;  mikh  oowa,  1,876,708; 
calves,  707,193;  other  cattle,  1,889,270;  sheep 
lodiambs,  21,064,813.  Kany  of  the  wild  animals 


wUdi  fiMVMrly  inhshited  the  forests,  sneh  as  tha 
bear,  wolf^  wild  boar,  aod  wild  cat,  have  disi^ 

Cad,  and  the  stag,  fallow  deer,  and  roe  have 
preserved  only  by  strict  game  laws.  The 
other  indigenous  wild  quadrupeds  are  the  fux, 
badger,  polecat,  beech  and  pine  martens,  otter, 
weasel,  stoat,  hedgehog,  mole,  squirrel,  hare,  rab- 
Ut,  dormouse,  lemming,  shrew,  and  several  vari- 
eties of  the  rat  and  monse.  More  than  270  species 
of  land  and  water  birds  have  been  noticed,  ot 
'wUch  20  are  birds  of  prey  and  80  belong  to  the 
galliuaoeoas  kind.  The  bustard  seems  to  be  the 
only  bird  which  has  become  extinct  heret  Of 
about  170  species  of  fish  which  fr^nent  Um 
coasts,  rivers,  aod  lakes,  the  chief  are  the  her* 
ring,  pilchard,  mackerel,  sprat,  cod,  and  8iJm<»i. 
The  seafisheries  are  chiefly  of  cod,  mackerel,  oys- 
ters, and  lobsters. — The  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land are  commensurate  with  her  greatness  m 
other  respects.  The  most  important  is  that 
of  cotton,  which  employs  more  hands  than 
any  other  in  the  Ungdom,  and  famish^  about 
f  of  the  exports.  The  prinoijMd  seats  of  this 
manufacture  are  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Derby- 
shire, and  Yorkshire.  The  number  of  cotton 
fSaotories  in  England  and  Wales  in  1866  wss 
2,046;  spindles,  26,818,676;  power  looms,  276,- 
690  ;  males  employed,  148,854 ;  females,  193,- 
816 ;  total,  841,170.  The  total  amount  of  raw 
cotton  imported  in  1858  was  8,654,638  owt- 
of  which  6,846,054  cwt.  were  from  the  United 
Stetes,  and  2,235,162  cwt.  from  the  British  East 
Indies.  Total  value  of  yarns  and  goods  exported 
during  that  year,  £42,797,000.  The  chief  wool- 
len  and  worsted  manufactories  are  in  YorksUre, 
Lancashire,  and  Gloucestershire,  and  the  value 
of  goods  annually  produced  by  tbem  is  about 
£26,000,000.  The  $aw  material  is  mostly  of 
domestic  growth,  though  for  some  years  past 
Iwge  quantities  have  b^n  imported.  The  gr^ 
centres  of  the  hardware  manufactures  are  Bir- 
mingham and  Sheffield,  the  former  having  work- 
shops of  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  brass,  and  the 
latter  bdng  famous  chiefly  for  cutlery,  agricul- 
tural implements,  grates,  fire  irons,  dto.  The 
making  of  linen  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in 
Leeds  and  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Dorset,  Dur- 
ham, and  Salop.  The  ulk  manufacture  made 
great  progress  under  the  tariff  of  1826,  before 
which  date  it  was  unable  to  compete  with  the  op- 
position of  France  and  Italy.  About  60,000,000 
lbs.  of  leather  are  made  annually.  The  glove 
trade  of  the  midland  and  W.  counties  is  impor- 
tant, the'prinoipalesteblishments  being  at  Wood- 
stock, Worcester,  Ludlow,  Hereford,  Yeovil  in 
Somersetshire,  iio.  The  vast  number  of  esteb- 
lishmento  engaged  in  the  book  and  newspaper 
publishing  bosiness  gives  a  strong  impetus  to  the 

Sroduction  of  paper,  the  quantity  of  which  made 
I  England  in  1868  was  128,929,067  lbs.,  and 
ia  the  United  Kingdom  176,298,997  lbs.  The 
amount  of  duty  charged  on  paper  in  England 
and  Wales  during  the  year  ending  March  81, 
1868,  was  £920,609,  and  in  the  United  King- 
dom, £1,244,186.  DisUlling  is  carried  on  to 
much  smaller  extent  than  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
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land,  but  the  iMreweries  aro  verjr  nmneroos,  and 
many'  of  them  on  the  largest  scale.  The  qnan- 
tity  of  malt  made  in  En^aad  in  1868  was  88,- 
000,871  bushels,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
46,967,461  bnshels.  The  other  manufactures 
comprise  hats,  glass,  pottery,  soap,  lace,  ka. 
Ship  building  is  also  a  prominent  branch  of  in- 
dastry.  The  onmber  and  tonnage  of  the  vee- 
■els  bailt  and  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1867  are  stated  in  the  subjoined  table,  which 
ire  give,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  distin- 
guishing those  properly  belonging  to  England 
uone ;  and  this  remark  also  applies  to  Tarions 
other  statistioal  statements  oonUuned  in  this 
anide: 


»m^. 

Sta«. 

T«UI. 

Ifatoriab. 

t 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1,0W 
88 

IBi^ 
18,861 

T8 
ISS 

its 

1,978 
4»,M0 

1,088 
193 

187,181 

Iroa 

88,991 

Total 

1,030 

IVT^fiM 

S2.918 

1,«T8 

8S0,i7I 

Impx.. 

Iiporta. 

Tmm. 

ill 

T«ul 

ISM 

1858 

ISM 

1851 

£lSS,e«l,61S 
MS,«0,883 
17tSM,lM 
IST.SM^tS 

£81,184,718 
W.«88,0eB 

1S>,0««,10T 

£8,«8,»T8 

si,oii,a5S 

»,ttS,40B 
1>,8IW,7<6 

£116,888,701 
lia,701,0tt 

I46[«19,87> 

The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  11  months  ending  Nor.  80, 1867  and  1868, 
were  as  follows: 


AitldM. 


Cotton  wo<d 

Wool  (ahoep'*) 

BOk 

Flu 

Hemp 

Indtco 

Bides 

OUi 

Metili 

IWlow 

TImlMr 

OlUDO _ 

Beed< 

Tern 

Ooffea 

BanrandmolMiM....- 

Tk>Mooo 

Bice 

IVolta 

Wine 

Splrtta 

wtlnudnieal 

ProTtilons 

lOaeellmneoa*   and    mienniiw- 
ntwl 


Tot»l £188,818,000 


£M,788,000 
8,868,000 
11,188,000 
8,888,000 
1,788,000 
1,080,000 
<,7M^O0O 

<,ao<,ooo 

S,«<,000 

i,n8,ooo 
<,4«8,oao 

1,117,000 
1,«M,000 
4,800,000 
1,688,000 
14,7<«l000 
1,861,000 
1,811,000 
1,080,000 

i^^ 

17318,000 
8,770,000 

S7,80>,000 


sMmm 

vmm 

l,>7Mti 
t,UUM 


*mm 


ufm/m 
vmm 


1^ 
8i,m^ 


£uim»i 


The  exports  of  British  and  Irish  prodoce  tud 
manufEUitures  in  1867  and  1868  were  as  foliowi: 


The  commerce  of  England,  until  the  rise  of 
the  trading  and  maritime  power  of  the  United 
States,  had  long  been  without  a  parallel.  Her 
ritnation  is  in  the  first  degree  favorable  for  such 
pursuits;  the  hardihood,  industry,  and  enter- 
prise of  her  people  have  tnmed  her  natnral  ad- 
Tantages  to  account,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the 
worid  accessible  to  her  merchants  with  which 
she  has  not  established  commercial  relations. 
With  Ireland  she  has  a  trade  in  grun  and  pro- 
visions in  exchange  for  manufactured  goods; 
from  N.  Europe  she  receives  timber,  iron,  flax, 
hemp,  pitch,  tallow,  potash^  and  wneat ;  from 
central  Europe,  agricaltural  produce,  silk,  linen, 
laoe,  gloves,  timber,  flax,  wme,  and  gin ;  from 
S.  Europe,  wine,  brandy,  fhiit,  drugs,  silk,  tec ; 
firom  the  United  States,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
and  flonr,  the  imports  thence  being  consider- 
ably inferior  in  value  to  the  exports  thither; 
firom  South  America,  hides,  skins,  indigo,  coch- 
ineal, and  bullion;  from  Asia,  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  indigo,  drags,  cotton,  piece  goods,  and 
ivory;  from  Africa,  drugs,  ivory,  teak  wood, 
and  hides.  Manufactured  goods  are  the  staples 
fbrnished  by  En^and  in  exchange  for  all  these 
commodities.  The  following  table  shows  the 
commerce  of  the  United  K^gdom  for  4  years 
ending  with  1867 : 


CnsUIm  to  »hlek  •ip«i«a4. 


Unitwl  Btetet. 
Busetowna.. 

Bolbod 

Fnooa 

Tnrkejr 

Bnzn 


Foreign  West  Indlee. 

Bpsln 

|bpt 

Pnuste 

Belgtam /. 

China  (exdodre  of  Honf  Kong) 

BanoTer 

TwoBioUles 

Portngal 

Aoitnan  tenltoriea 

BardlnU 

Pern 

ChlU 

BnoBos  Ayna 

All  other  foreign  otmntrlea. 

British  East  Indies 

AnsttsUs 

British  North  American  oolo- 

niefl 

British  West  Indies 

All  other  British  possessions.. . 


Total. 


£18,966,989 
1,M6,9«1 
8,884,8»4 
8,118,868 
«,107,401 
6,641,710 
8,088,811 
«,071,>08 
1,011,618 
1,809,189 
1,741,044 
1,717,104 
1,718^886 
1,887,741 
1,088,181 
1,468,811 
1,111,669 
1,850,110 
1,171,8«4 
1,810,678 
1,187,00< 
»,188,0S1 
ll,<88,n4 
11,881,614 

4,889.086 
1,880,418 
18,884,014 


mm 
iM» 
m0 

UBI%M 

i,!n*j 
i,m,« 

l,llTfl» 
1.0118,« 
8,M4,S 

IVHV 
>,IH^C8 


£iai:o«M07  eiitfiMB. 


£1451^01 
t,oM9 


The  exports  in  1868  were  thus  distribntrf: 
cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  yarns  and  m«nn- 
fectures,  £68,667,000 ;  hardvare  md  cntierr, 
£8,280,000 ;  machinery,  £8,604,000 ;  iron,  ilV 
886,000;  copper  and  brass,  £8,864,000;  WjiJ 
and  tin,  £2,288,000;  coals  and  cnhn,  £8,06J,OWj 
earthenware  and  glass,  £1,781,000 ;  !»«  "* 
ale,  £1,862,000;  butter  and  cheese,  X683,0W; 
soda,  £818,000;  salt,  £288,000;  spirits,  iSOV 
000;  leather  manufactures,  £1,011,000;  pnntM 
books,  £390,000;  stationery,  £804,000;  pW« 
and  watches,  £264,000;  famitnre,  i2o8,Ui«. 
soap  and  candles,  £867,000.  The  import*  « 
bnllion  in  1868  were:  gold,  £22,798,000;  nlw, 
£6,700,000;  total,  £29,498,000,  of  wh"*  **'' 
066,000  was  from  Australia,  £6,885,000  fwni 
Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  W»t  Indiej 
£4,811,000  from  the  United  States,  £»fii»,^ 
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from  Bnssifl,  Hanse  towns,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
giiiin,«od  £2,788,000  from  France;  exports: 
gold,  jeia,666, 000 ;  gUver,  £7,063,000;  total, 
£19,8M,0OO,  of  which  £10,921,000  was  to 
RwDce,  £5,220,000  to  India  and  China,  and  £1,- 
iS(9,000  to  the  Hanse  towns,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
dam. The  entrances,  clearances,  and  tonnage 
of  Teasels  es^ged  in  the  foreign  and  coasting 
trade  of  the  United  Cngdom  in  1868,  were  as 
Mows: 


OmriMbvkbklb* 

blm4. 

ClMI»l. 

TMMlfc 

T«Mac*> 

▼•Mh. 

T«yiiC>- 

United  Klmilom  lod 

tamdndo 

UniUdSttfa 

U,3S« 

•  i,»7e 

2,187 
WS* 
1,887 
8,400 
8,716 
TOJ 

^^ 
ISO 

888 

851 
170 
187 
181 
IT 

8,888,811 

1,188,831 

4IH,«64 

818,(!87 

8««,18S 

288,479 

838,541 

804,408 

171,178 

120,068 

70,440 

69,418 

89,724 

19,1S« 

85,174 

8,480 

28,436 

1,806 

1,879 

l,8n 

8,455 

8,999 

4,294 

901 

1,811 

798 

848 

165 

839 

184 

189 

16 

6,878,9e« 

1,229,171 

268,781 

pS?."..;.::::::::: 

OtlMra<nau«totM. 
PfaiDBt 

^460 
646,497 
808,818 

455,168 

IHBuitatw 

HaUud 

260,087 
S7^475 

gndm   

189,080 

Ii^t      

71,168 

Bnte 

67,650 

Ifildna 

61,940 

Po^^ 

21,804 

iaoUoooantrtes... 

86,795 
6,169 

T«»il 

84,581 

8,816,183 

42,834 

9,986,706 

The  registered  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Dec  SI,  1857,  was  thns  distributed : 


UUd,^ 

SiUIbf. 

SlMUl. 

TMMb. 

Toouc.. 

TmwU. 

Toiuu«f. 

btbadtndWiles.. 
8e»ttmd...„ 

19,117  • 
8,114 
1,075 

8,198,178 
558,618 
818,450 

1,8«3 
194 
161 

196,015 
60,664 
88,688 

To« 

iMoe 

4,075,345 

1,818 

416,861 

The  ocean  steam  navigation  of  England  is  in- 

eomptrabk,  and  her  lines  of  steam  packets  may 

tie  s«d  to  perform  the  mail  service  of  the  world. 

Stetm  vessels  of  iron  are  now  extensiTely  bnilt. 

Themetns  of  internal  commnnicatioD  are  snpe- 

tior  to  those  of  any  other  conntry.    It  is  jnst  a 

eentnry  since  the  English  began  to  make  good 

mii,  Ihoogh  tompikes  were  set  np  a  hnndred 

Tttn  esrlier.    The  total  length  of  all  roads  in 

Endand  utd  Wales,  ezdnsive  of  paved  streets 

tad  roads  in  towns,  is  about  100,000  miles ;  of 

the  latter,  30,000.    The  canals  of  England  are 

next  in  importance  to  those  of  Holland,  and 

WMe.ecmnwnced  in  the  last  century.  The  r^- 

way  sjatemwaB  introduced  in  1830.    The  fol- 

loviog  table  diows  the  length  of  railways  in  the 

United  Sngdom,  Dec.  81, 1867,  and  their  re- 

(Mpti  for  the  previous  6  months: 


tmmM. 

•pn. 

Rmlplsfhm 
IMfU. 

2S!!:::;;.:;::::::: 

6,778 
1,2fl0 
1,070 

£4,890,581 
691,on 
428,686 

£6,1S0,04« 
^447 
178,715 

tm 

9.098 

£5,911,144 

£6,189,218 

«»  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the 
■MM  jwiod  was,  in  En^d  and  Wales,  62,927,- 
TW;  Scotland,  8,168  826 ;  Ireland,  4,762,427 ; 


total,  76,884,014.  There  were  993  m.  of  rail- 
way in  course  of  construction,  but  not  begun, 
and  8,664  anthorized. — The  total  number  of 
letters  delivered  in  1868  was,  in  England,  428,- 
000,000  (nearly  i  in  London  and  suburbs) ;  Ire- 
land, 44,000,000;  Scotland,  61,000,000;  total, 
628,000,000,  showing  an  increase  of  19,000,000 
as  compared  with  1867.  The  number  of  news- 
papers posted  m  1868  was  71,000,000.  The 
persons  employed  in  the  post  office  on  Jan.  1, 
1869,  nnmbered  24.872.  The  public  instituticma 
of  charity,  of  learning,  of  the  arts,  of  education, 
and  of  rui^on,  are  in  great  number  and  of  high 
repnte.  Every  considerable  town  has  its  hos- 
^tals,  many  of  which  are  liberally  endowed,  its 
free  schools,  mechanics' institutes,  &C.  The  prin- 
cipal dtiea  possess  galleries  of  art,  and  several 
have  valuable  libraries.  Compulsory  provision 
for  the  poor  has  long  been  ^established  in 
England.  The  whole  oounlTy  is  divided  into 
poor  law  unions,  over  which  are  guardians 
elected  by  the  rate  payers.  During  the  quarter 
ending  Deo.  81, 1868,  there  were,  in  627  nnions 
and  single  parishes,  826,666  paupers  in  re- 
ceipt of  relief!  a  decrease  of  76,877  from  the 
corresponding  period  of  1867.  The  number  of 
pauper  lunatics  in  asylums,^  hospitals,  and  li- 
censed houses,  Jan.  1,  1868,  was  17,672,  and 
probably  12,000  or  13,000  more  were  supported 
by  the  poor  law  guardians  in  workhouses,  or 
frith  private  persons.  The  total  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  poor  law  boards  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  half  years  ending  March  25, 
1867  and  1868,  was  £2,043,977.  The  number 
of  charitable  institutions  other  than  schools,  in 
London  alone,  in  1868,  was  680,  and  the  amount 
expended  by  them  during  the  year,  £1,806,686. 
— England  has  done  much  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, bat  not  so  much  as  should  have  been  done 
by  so  old,  wealthy,  and  humane  a  nation.  The 
principal  nniversities,  which  have  existed  for 
many  centuries,  are  among  the  most  venerable 
monuments  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  as  much 
of  the  illiberality  that  once  was  conspicnoos  in 
their  government  has  disappeared,  it  may  be 
believed  that  their  future  will  be  as  brilliant  as 
their  past  has  been  useful.  Among  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  are  the  universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham;  University 
ooUeee  and  King's  college,  London  (the  last  2 
foouded  for  the  pnipose  of  cheapening  and  pop- 
ularizing academic^  instmction) ;  college  of  pre- 
ceptors, London ;  Owen's  college,  Manchester ; 
Manchester  Kew  college ;  Queen's  colleges,  Bir- 
mingham and  Liverpool;  6t.  David's  college, 
Lampeter ;  royal  agricultural  college,  Cirences- 
ter; beside  good  foundation  schools  at  Winches- 
ter, Eton,  Manchester,  Great  Ber^bamstead, 
Warrington,  Shrewsbury,  Birmingham,  Tun- 
bridge,  Westminster,  l^ghgate,  Bedford,  Ips- 
wich, Bepton,  Rugby,  Harrow,  and  London.  The 
great  public  schools  of  Eton,  Westminster,  Har- 
row, Winchester,  St.  Paul's,  the  chorterhonse, 
and  merchant  tailors'  school,  are  of  the  highest 
reputation,  and  have  educated  many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England.     The  UniTonii7 
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college  and  Etng's  college,  established  in  the 
eapitoL  htkve  not  onlr  proved  nsefiil  tautita- 
Hons  thein8elye&  bnt  their  fonndatioii  has  had  a 
good  effect  on  the  old  nniversities.  There  are 
804  collegiate  and  grammar  schools,  and  1,607 
other  schools,  the  annnal  value  of  the  endow< 
ments  of  which  is  estimated  at  £600,000,  bat 
not  §  of  this  amoont  is  iqade  available  for  the 

Enrposes  of  education.  Though  parliament 
as  sought  to  investigate  the  causes  of  thia 
breach  of  trust,  no  correction  of  the  ^vil  has 
been  made.  The  number  of  schools  <^  the  com- 
mon  dass,  for  the  diffusion  of  popular  ednoa* 
tion,  was,  in  1861  (inolnding  both  public  and. 
private  schoole^,  44,886.  The  private  schools 
vere  29,438,  of  which  onlj  I  were  ranked  sn- 
fetior.  Of  the  inferior  schools,  nearly  i  of  the 
Whole,  the  returns  of  Y08  were  rigned  by  tb* 
master  or  mistress  with  a  mark ;  and  the  same 
rtranse  fact  occnrred  in  the  returns  of  86  pnblio 
tohoMS,  most  of  them  having  endowmMits.  Tlie 
number  of  scholars  attending  day  schools  in 
1861  was  3,144,878;  Sunday  scholars,  2,407,643. 
Though  little  h  as  been  done  fbr  general  education, 
compared  with  what  has  been  effected  in  some 
other  countries,  yet  the  improvement  has  been 
great  withm  60  years,  the  present  generation  of 
Englishmen  being  in  every  respect  more  en- 
lightened than  thdr  ancestors.  Gtovermnenthaa 
done  bnt  a  small  part  in  the  work ;  and  it  was  not 
until  1888,  when  Lord  Grey  was  at  the  head  of 
that  whig  ministry  which  carried  through  the  re- 
form bill,  that  the  first  pnUic  grant  was  made.  It 
was  £80,000,  which  was  continued  for  6  years, 
when  the  amount  was  raised  to  £80,000.  From 
time  to  time  it  was  increased,  until  in  1888  it 
reached  to  the  sum  of  £260,000.  The  amount 
expended  in  Great  Britain  for  education  grants 
in  1887  was  no  less  than  £669,974,  of  which 
£119,664  was  spent  in  building,  enlarging,  re- 
pidring,  and  fbrnishing  elementary  and  normal 
schools,  and  £67.221  in  annnal  grants  to  train- 
ing colleges.  Ozibe  amount  expended  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  principal  recipients  in  England : 

Chnnbof  SnglaadKhooIf Ststjsn 

Wodeyan  Mhooli 88,8<0 

BriUah  and  fonlga  kIxoI  •ool'tT BO,OSt 

Parochial  unlOB  whooU SJ2M 

Hie  grant  to  Soman  Oafholio  Bcho<^  in  Great 
Britain  was  £26,894.  Among  the  educational 
grants  in  1866  were  £668,486  for  public  educa- 
tion in  Great  Briton,  £88,780  for  the  depart- 
ment of  art  and  science,  and  £8,664  for  the  mii- 
Versity  of  London.  The  total  amount  granted 
for  Great  Brittun  and  Ireland  was  £1,126,607. 
The  grants  to  elementary  schools  in  En^nd 
and  Wales,  the  channel  islands,  and  the  isle 
of  Han,  from  parliamentary  votes,  from  1888 
to  1867  indnsive,  amounted  to  £2,066,6<^  6*. 
id.  The  subject  of  national  education  is  in- 
creasing in  interest  in  England,  and  it  ia  sup- 
posed tiiat  determined  efforts  will  be  made  to 
establish  some  system  of  general  application^  at 
so  very  distant  day.  The  question  of  religion 
ia  that  which  causes  the  chief  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  eomprehendve  working  on  the  part 


of  tLe  ggvenuneni   The  diaMBtersbeliera  tbit 
anyidtui  which  the  govemmeat  mi^t  tdtnt 
would  be  too  much  mider  the  dominian  of  i» 
established  dinrch,  and  they  not  only  diseoanp 
state  interference;  oat  some  of  Uiem  object  to  d 
kinds  of  aid  from  the  state,  deeming  the  vdn. 
tary  prindple  the  proper  basis  of  action,  u  wefi 
in  the  suppmi  of  schools  as  in  that  of  rdigioa 
worship.    Sectarian  influence  everywhere  a- 
hibits  itself  in  the  educational  movements  tl 
England,  and  the  exertiona  of  the  dissenten 
consequent  on  the  government's  aopposed  dMin 
to  favrar  tbe  ohurdi's  d^m  to  aapenntend  popu- 
lar education  have  done  mndi  to  spread  ntowl- 
edge.    Rivalry  has  been  productiva  of  good  it 
this  instance,  as  it  has  beenHn  some  other.  It 
b  not  possible  to  see  what  will  be  the  ultimito 
course  adopted,  but  the  praotioal  charsetertf 
the  nation  cannot  fail  to  deviae  some  dan  tint 
shall  prove  acceptable  to  the  great  boa;  of  tlie 
people.    The  educational  movement  has  smoii; 
Its  supporters  men  of  all  partiee,  and  of  rariooi 
religions  views,  the  opinion   prevailiDg  tint 
upon  the  devation  of  the  people  throng  id 
success  depends  their  own  mivate  individul 
happiness,  and  the  increase  of  the  streogtb  and 
reputation  of  the  British  enmire.— The  eiUb- 
liwed  rdigion  is  that  of  the  cnnrch  of  En^and, 
which  will  be  treated  in  a  separate  article.  The 
dissenters  constitute  some  oi  the  most  respect- 
able reUgious  bodies  in  the  world.  They  ooa- 
sist  of  Presbyterians,  Independents,  B^tisfc, 
Friends,  Methodists,  lJnitariana.Bible  Cbriatiau, 
Moravians,  and  some  others.  Tne  PresbTtentDi 
Methodists,  and  Be^tista  are  severally  dividM 
into  a  number  of  sects.     The  Oatbolics  are  not 
numerous,  but  among  them  are  many  old  and 
wealthy  fismilies.    The  Jews  are  few  ia  Dombat, 
bat  rince  July  28,  1868,  when  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  dt  in  Parlianmt,  they  have  enjojti 
all  dvil  righto.   The  utmost  rdigioos  Uberv  ex- 
ists.—The  number  of  jourtials  of  all  descriptkn 
(exclusive  of  monthly  and  quarterly  review*) 
pubUshed  in  1868  was,  in  England,  688  0^  >■ 
London) ;  Scotiand,  181 ;  Wales,  22 :  total,  Wl- 
— ^The  government  iq  a  limited  hereditaiy  mon- 
archy, ue  supreme  power  being  vested  in  aong 
or  queen  and  ministry,  and  a  parliament  oan- 
posed  of  lords  and  oommons,  we  former  sittaf 
chiefly  by  hereditarv  rij^t  and  the  latter  i] 
popular  deotion.    A  previous  knowledge  a 
En^h  history  being  required  for  a  casftiMr 
don  of  the  changes  and  present  state  of  the  W 
liahoonstitation,  we  shall  refer  the  reader  for  tt 
account  of  the  latter  to  the  condnding^o' 
thia  article.— The  following  tables  show  thewt- 
enue  and  expenditure  of  Sie  United  Eng*"" 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Mirch  81, 1858: 

Cnrtoma .....*!!^. «H«ig 

Jjkh.* 'JJSSi 

Kir  ;;;;;;;;;;;::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::,§!!; 

Ciownlaad* inuff 

UUoellaiwoiu .^_J;»^ 

Total «'.»'" 
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I^^mil  ud  MMMHwimit  of  ths  fttndad  debt.  .tS,S73.9TI  M 

Uaddned  dirldeadt  piid SH.rM  U 

TwnriuUc  UBnltlM 8,979,'.eB  IT 

Iitmlof«zclMqiwrbondi,iaBt-'S 2IO.11M  00 

UMMtaTexefaaqner  bimnipplj 774/48  0« 

Sedanptkm  of  axeheqasr  bonds 2,000.u00  00 

oiraibt 401,267  11 

Amlttend  jMoaloiw &St.90T  OT 

iibriniiid  •IkmaoM lS7.r48  IS 

DMonutle  itlsriM  sad  pmloii* 15.S'.«8  18 

CoutiorjiiitJM &«».-iM  18 

lOndtaiwaas  ebaigcs  on  oonaolidatcd  Aind. . . .     178,018  IT 

OaBaaetOaa  to  Denmark  Ibr  Mimd  duel 1,12S,30<  00 

Irair K,915,U«1« 

Sity 18,590.000  00 

PaJuexpadUkm 90<).(X)0  00 

VafvtthCUn ;..'. COOiM  00 

MlmltaBMaidTU  aBrrlee 7,227.718  10 

Ealari«,JiLorraTeaaedei)«rtnMBU 4,35S.98S  10 

BadempdoaortheSa/MO^Ioan 250,1100  00 

TWd TO|9T8,8S0  OS 

Ths  totti  reTenoe  for  the  year  ending  March 
81, 1859,  was  £6^477,284^  and  the  expenditnie 
£M,66S,888.  Th«  total  publio  debt  of  the  United 
Einjdoiii,  March  81, 1867,  was  :  Ainded  £779,- 
101,417,  nnfand«d  £24,032,641,  total  £808,- 
TSS^ ;  of  whioh  the  permanent  debt  of  Great 
Britain  was  £789,009,272,  and  that  of  Ireland 
£41,(92,14.  ThftfbndeddBbtofthennitedKingw 
dam  was  £767,9S1,S81  in  1864,  and  on  March  31, 
18i8,  had  increased  to  £779,226,000,  principally 
ii  oooseqnence  of  the  Bnssian  war  which  broke 
oat  immediately  after  the  former  date.    The 
rtmdiag  army  oonaiBts  of  222,874  men,  indading 
tfaoM  diapersed  in  the  ccdonies  and  India.    Of 
tUi  nmber  20,067  are  cavalry,  28,8^  artillery, 
aiidlT»,4«6  biflmtey.    The  navy,  in  Jnly,  1868, 
comprised  244  aadJing  vessels  of  varions  kinds 
viSh  in  armament  of  8,716  gnna,  and  294  steam 
Twds  oarrying  7,076  gans  (total  688  vessels^ 
15,7(1  gniu),  beside  160  gnn  boats  and  120  vee- 
tris  for  port  service.    Thejovemment  has  fine 
dockyards  st  Deptford,   Woolwich,  Chatham, 
BheenuH,  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  and  Pem- 
tooka,  a  naval  academy  at  Portamooth,  a  mili- 
tny  seademy  at  Woolwich,  and  a  military  col- 
lege it  Sandbnrst — ^Thejndioial  system  of  Eng- 
hadcampriaes  4  snpetior  courts:  the  high  conrt 
ofdiaocery.thecoartof  excheqaer,tiie  conrt  oi 
Ung'i  beach  (tenned  during  the  reign  of  a  queen 
tlM  ooait(rfqueea*s  bench);  and  the  court  of  oom- 
Boa  pkas.    The  oonrt  of  king's  bench  is  the  sa- 
pnne  eoort  of  common  law,  and  takea  oogni- 
nace  at  both  civil  and  criminal  causes,  and  to 
it  can  li*  nawved  by  writ  of  error  the  judg- 
ments of  aQ  other  Engliib  courts  of  record.    It 
OBtiits  of  a  cluef  justice  and  4  other  Justicea. 
The  oonrt  of  common  pleaa  likewise  conaists  of 
.(jiatioet,  and  takes  cognizance  of  civU  cases  be- 
t*eea  iobjects.    The  oonrt  of  exchequer  con- 
ditt  of  a  oUef  baron  and  4  other  barons ;  it  is 
"Xi  a  law  and  an  equity  court,  trying  all  rev- 
^  qaeaUons  and  many  other  c^seB.     The 
1^^  of  these  8  courts  are  called   the   15 
}*dpi  of  England.    There  are  4  terma  in  the 
7*"  ^  iboat  8  weeks  each,  during  which  the 
''<>oita  ait  at  Westminster  for  the  determina- 
Bw  of  i&  ^eationa  of  law.    Twice  a  year  14 
tf  we  jodgesmake  cironit  through  England  and 
"■wtotiyeanaeein  theoouatry.    By  act  of 


pariiament  in  184<l  and  by  several  subsequent 
acta  a  system  of  county  courts  has  been  formed, 
giving  increased  facilities  for  the  prompt  and  io- 
expensive  collection  of  small  debts.  Tne  judges 
of  these  courts  are  appointed  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  mnat  not  exceed  60  In  number.  Thev 
have  jurisdiction  over  districts  arranged  wiui 
regard  to  convenience,  and  not  always  bounded 
by  county  lines,  counties  in  some  oases  heiag 
divided  to  form  them.  Bemsads  not  exceed- 
ing £60  are  brought  before  these  courts,  the 
judges  of  which  determine  all  questiona  whether 
of  law  or  fact  unless  a  jnry  be  summoned,  which 
is  done  at  the  request  of  either  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant. The  number  of  the  jury  is  6,  anda  iman- 
imoos  verdict  is  required.  A  conrt  of  generd 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  is  held  4  timea  a 
year  in  every  county,  its  Jorisdiotion  extending 
to  all  felonies  and  trenMases,  but  the  capital  caaea 
genertdly  are  remitted  to  the  assixe.  The  conn- 
tiea  are  governed  by  the  lord  lieutenants  and 
aherifb,  and  they  have  also  their  justices  of  the 
peace  appointed  by  the  crown,  derka  of  the 
peace,  and  connty  coroners.  The  character  of 
the  English  conrts  is  very  hidi,  and  has  been  ao 
ever  aince  the  revolution.  The  criminal  code  of 
England,  which  was  fcnr  a  long  time  excessively 
severe,  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late,  ana 
with  its  improvement,  crimes,  espedally  actaof 
violence,  have  signally  decieaaed.  The  number 
of  persons  conunitted  to  prison  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1867  was,  males  107,884,  females  84,- 
686,  total  141,970.  Of  64  aentenoed  to  death 
-(20  for  murder),  18  were  executed,  the  punish- 
xaent  in  all  the  other  cases  being  commuted. 
The  greater  proportion  of  convicts  sentenced  to 
long  terms  of  detention  were  fiormerly  transportr 
ed  to  penal  colonies  or  confined  on  board  hulks^ 
bat  prisons  are  now  established  at  home  capable 
of  receiving  alL  The  principal  prisons  are  those 
of  Millbank,  Pentonville,  Portland,  Dartmoor, 
Fortsmontii,  Chatham,  Brixton,  Parkhurst,  Ful- 
ham  refhge,  and  a  hnUc  at  Portsmouth.  There 
were  also  at  the  beginning  of  1868,  40  certified 
reformatory  schools  in  England  with  1,866  in- 
mates, and  22  in  Scotland.  The  police  force 
of  ]&igland.  Sept  29,  1867,  waa  19,187,  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  it  daring  the  year  end- 
ing at  that  date  was  £1,266,679.— The  history 
of  England  begins  shortly  before  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era,  when  (66  B.  C.)  Oaaar  first 
invaded  the  island,  landing  near  Deal  or  Wat 
ffier.  Britannia  and  Albion  were  the  namea 
by  which  it  waa  known  to  the  Bomaaa.  The 
Phcanidans  had  known  the  island,  and  so  had 
the  Oartha^nians  and  MaswlianH,  and  all  of 
them  are  supposed  to  have  traded  with  it  dir 
reotiy  or  indUrectiy,  the  Phoenicians  jespedal^. 
fbrtin.  The  interest  that  Csasar'sinvaffloncausM 
at  Borne,  among  the  best  informed  men  there^ 
ahows  how  littie  was  really  known  oonoeming 
the  country,  and  even  for  a  long  period  after,' 
ward  it  was  regarded  aa  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  He  made  little  in^ression  on  it,  and 
his  invasion  probably  met  with  more  resistance 
than  is  oommonly  supposed.  Augustus  proposed 
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an  expedition  to  Britidn,  bat  never  attempted  it 

Oaligula  also  threatened  invasion,  cuidtriamphed 
withoDt  execating  it;  bnt  it  was  reservea  for 
Glaadins  to  begin  the  work  of  real  conqnest 
(A.  D.  48).  During  the  next  40  years  the  con- 
qnest of  sonth  Britain  was  completed,  many 
generals  being  employed,  indading  Anlns  Plan- 
tins,  Vespasian,  Saetonins  Panlinns,  and  Agri- 
cola.  The  main  divisions  of  the  country  were 
Britannia  Bomana,  embracing  England  and 
"Vf  ales,  and  which  had  been  entirely  subdued ; 
and  Britannia  Barbara,  which  at  first  included 
all  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  wall  of  Ha- 
drian, but  later  only  what  was  to  the  north  of 
the  wall  of  Antonians.  This  region  defied  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Boman  arms.  The  other  was 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  at  a  later 

Sariod  was  divided  into  6  provinces,  named 
ritannia  Prima,  Britannia  Seonnda,  Maxima 
Cnsariensis,  Maxima  Flaviensis,  and  Yalentia. 
The  country  suffered  with  the  rest  <rf  the  em- 
pire from  the  invasions  of  barbarians,  and  was 
abuidoned  by  the  Bomans  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  6th  century.  The  Britons  then  became  inde- 
pendent and  ^splaj^ed  much  energy  and  spirit  in 
oontendingwiththeinTaders.  They  were  less  sno- 
cesKfbl  in  their  endeavors  to  establish  a  body  p<^- 
itic.  and  the  island  was  distracted  by  contentiona 
and  civil  wars.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  coun- 
try was  favorable  to  the  incurmons  of  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  when  a  few  Saxons,  said  to  have  been 
exiles,  arrived  in  the  isle  of  Thanet  They  were 
bnt  800,  and  were  led  by  two  brothers  commonly 
called  Hengist  and  Horsa.  They  were,  it  is  prob- 
able, on  a  piratical  excursion.  The  story  that  they 
came  by  invitation  is  unfounded,  and  probably 
originated  in  the  fact  that  other  Savons  were  Bub- 
seqnently  invited  to  Britain.  The  British  ^e& 
resolved  to  hire  their  visitors  as  soldiers,  ac- 
cording to  a  not  uncommon  custom.  They  chas- 
tised the  Scottish  invaders,  and  when  the  Saxon 
leaders  proposed  sending  for  more  of  their  coun- 
trymen, in  order  tihat  their  defensive  measnres 
might  be  more  extensive,  the  proposition  was 
readily  received,  and  numbers  of  Saxons,  Angles, 
and  Jutes  arrived  in  the  country.  At  first  tJbese 
strangers  proved  good  Mends  to  the  Britons,  but 
when  they  had  conquered  the  other  barbarians 
they  took  Britidn  for  their  reward.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  e&cted  without  a  bloody  contest 
in  which  the  Britons  evinced  great  bravery,  and 
at  one  time  are  said  to  have  expelled  their  fake 
allies.  The  history  of  these  times  is  little  bet- 
ter than  fbble,'  and  the  very  names  of  Hengist 
and  Horsa  are  perhaps  as  mythical  as  those  of 
Bomulns  and  Remus.  The  most  that  is  known 
is,  that  certain  Germanic  invaders  8nl>dued  the 
greater  part  of  Britain,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  England  which  has  occupied  so  large  a 
space  in  the  history  of  the  world  for  so  many 
centuries.  We  know  the  result,  but  of  the  pro- 
cesses we  know  next  to  nothing.  These  invad- 
ers appear  to  have  belonged  substantially  to  one 
race,  bnt  they  had  strong  points  of  diSerenoe, 
which  were  particnlarly  prominent  as  between 
Saxons  and  Angles.    L^ipenberg,  in  wimming 


np  th«  Saxon  oonqneat,  s^;  "So  trivUI,  and 

yet  more  uncert^,  are  the  accounts  left  us  of 
the  conquest  of  a  great  kingdom  by  the  barba- 
rous dwellers  on  the  German  ocean,  and  of  the 
spoliation  perpetrated   among  stmctores    and 
other  property,  the  fruits  of  Roman  civiliza- 
tion, on  a  people  accustomed  to  servitude,  who 
knew  but  little  how  to  use  them,  and  still  less 
to  defend  them."  Kemble  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  for  a  long  pe- 
riod were  only  so  many  camps  planted  apoa  an 
enemy's  territory,  and  not  seldom  in  a  state  at 
mutual  hostility.    One  effect  of  this  Gkrmao 
conquest  was  to  cause  Britain  to  revert  to  hea- 
thenism, and  one  of  the  Mrest  provinces  <d 
Christendom  was  apparently  lost;  but  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Gr^ory  the  Great  it  was  recovered, 
and  the  work  of  Saxon  conversion  commenoed, 
under  the  guidance  of  Angnstin.    Tlie  octar- 
chy, improperly  called  heptarchy,  dates  firom 
A.  D.  660.    Tomer  rejects  the  statement  that  it 
was  by  I^bert  that  the  name  of  England  was 
formaUy  bestowed  upon  Germanic  Bntain,  but 
Lappenberg's  arguments  in  support  of  it  seem 
to  be  conclusive.    It  was  in  Egbert's  reign, 
the  first  8d  of  the  9th  centnty,  that  the  Nwlb- 
men  first  appeared  in  force  in  England;   etad 
it  shows  the  vitality  of  the  old  British  race, 
that  numbers  of  them  joined  the  invaders. 
There  had  been  previous  attacks,  bnt  this  was 
the  most  serious;  it  was  nnsnccessfbl,  and  the 
Britons  who  had  risen  were  severdy'  ponidi- 
ed.    These  invasions  were  constantly  renewed, 
the  Northmen  and  Danes  being  the  toror  «^ 
all  peoples  who  could  be  reached  from  the 
sea.    Large  portions  of  England  fell  into  their 
hands.    Much  of  Alfred's  reign  was  passed  in 
contests  with  them.   The  fortune  of  these  wars 
was  various,  but  even  the  victories  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  cost  them  dear ;  yet  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  general  result  was  good,  and  that 
ttie  infusion  of  new  blood  into  England  prevoit- 
ed  the  country  from  degenerating  rapidly,  and 

gave  to  it  a  new  life.  Mnch  of  what  is  called 
axon  is  of  Danish  origin ;  bnt  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  Danes  and  Saxons  were  sob- 
Btantially  of  the  same  race,  the  differences  that 
there  were  being  in  favor  of  the  former.  A 
Danish  dynasty  was  established  in  the  eariy 
part  of  the  11th  century,  and  the  name  of  Ca- 
nute, or  Enud,  is  high  on  the  list  of  England's 
sovereigns.  The  Saxon  dynasty  was  restored  in 
1042,  in  the  person  of  Edward  tke  Confessor, 
on  whose  death  the  throne  was  conferred  on 
Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  a  great  Saxon 
statesman.  His  reign  was  destined  to  a  sndden 
and  tragical  termination.  An  event  was  inn 
pending  over  England  which  was  to  color  her 
history  forever.  The  Normans,  descendants  of 
those  Northmen  who  had  settled  in  Nenstria 
(N.  W.  France),  had  obtained  considerable  in- 
fluence in  England  in  the  Confessor's  time,  and 
were  indeed  the  leading  race  of  the  West  Wil- 
liiun,  dnke  of  Normandy,  churned  the  throne  of 
Eng^d  through  his  great-aunt,  a  title  ntterly 
worthless.    Neither  William  nor  Harold  had 
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mj  Ttgtfnwte  pi«temd<nn  to  the  fhrtme,  but 
Hvold  had  the  gapport  of  the  EngliBh  nation, 
snd  imiitni  assembled  a  powerfol  army  to  en- 
force ids  c^aim.    The  support  the  duke  received 
from  Us  own  anlrieots  was  relnotantly  given, 
bot  the  promises  <a  sp<nl  he  heM  ont  attracted 
to  hit  aerviee  a  large  nomber  of  adrentorers 
from  dil^reot  parts  of  Europe,  so  that  he 
wu  enabled  to  land  80,000  men  in  England. 
Harold,  w]k>  had  just  defeated  an  army  of 
Norwegian  invaders,   met   the    Normans    at 
Hutiiiga,  where  be  lost  his  life  and  his  Idogdom, 
Oct  14,  1046.     William's  victory  was  com- 
plete, and  ti>e  N'ormans  and  other  adventnrers 
soon  became  masters  of  all  England.    Saxons 
and  Danes  were  Invdved  in  oommoa  slavery. 
The  victor  introduced  the  feudal  system  into 
Ea^fod.   It  is  probable  the  extent  of  the  Kor- 
mta  apoliation  has  been  much  exaggerated,  but 
that  the  natives  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  po- 
Gtieal  bondage  admits  of  no  donbt  whatever. 
Ibe  ray  name  of  Englishman  was  made  odious. 
Aftnign  role  was  established  over  England,  and 
itvit  not  nnta  7  generations  from  the  conquest 
had  paaaed  away. that  the  distinction  between 
Konaaa  and  Saxon  was  nearly  obliterated.    It 
fid  »A  disappear  altogether  until  a  much  later 
period,  bat  it  ceased  to  influence  legislation  in 
the  last  days  of  the  18th  century,  or  soon  after 
thit  time.   The  Norman  line  gave  8  sovereigns 
to  En^ind :  William  I.,  William  IL,  and  Henry  I. 
The  death  of  the  latter,  in  1185,  was  followed 
bj  the  reign  of  Stephen  <^  Blois,  his  nephew, 
'udly  the  wars  between  that  king  and  the  ad- 
hereota  of  tiie  old  dynasty.    Henry  I.  left  an 
only  dtngbter,  Matilda,  married  first  to  tiie  em- 
peror of  Qermany,  and  then  to  Cfeof5«y,  earl 
<i(Aiijoii,by  whom  she  had  that  prince  who 
hecameEeniT  II.  of  England  in  1106.  England 
siffered  terribly  in  the  contest  between  Stephen 
udKatilda,  the  rightfhl  heiress  to  the  crown, 
Thowtssopportedbyapowerfhlparty.    Henry 
ILheeameking  in  consequence  of  an  arrange- 
neat  with  Stephen,  who  bad  lost  his  only  sod 
Eoitaee;  bnt  the  treaty  was  really  the  work  of 
the  binms,  who  had  risen  to  high  power  during 
Ste^un*!  reign.  The  young  king  was  the  fonnd- 
<r  of  the  royal  family  of  Plantagenet,  which 
held  ttie  Englisb  throne  880  years,  and  from 
him,  iaditeet  line,  Victoria  is  descended.    He 
hedSuonVlood,  his  great-grandmother  on  the 
nlaod  ode  h^  a  Saxon  princess,  and  having  in 
her  TeiM  the  Mood  of  Alfred.  There  have  been 
fe»  «N»monarch8  than  Henry  U.  His  foreign 
P'WMwiis  were  vast.    He  was  duke  of  Nor- 
^0^7  ud  count  of  Aqjon,  and  having  married 
^w>r  of  Aqmtaine,  was  also  dnke  of  Aqnitaine 
■dooant  of  Poiton.    Maine  belonged  to  him. 
Be  undertook  the  conquest  of  Ireland.    Had  it 
^^  for  his  dispute  with  Beeket,  and  the 
*?•*  troobles  that  happened  at  a  later  period 
ft.TSr'  ***  ™"'8ht  apparently  have  conquered 
™  »Mle  of  France.    The  crusades,  too,  had  an 
™«l  pnjndioial  to  his  interests.    He  died  in 
118S,  nd  was  incceeded  by  Richard  I,  (Oceur  de 
'^X  *ho  was  more  a  crusading  chief  than  a 
VOL.  vn. — 11 


Ungjand-more  a  knij^t-emmt  than  either.  The 
EngUsh  are  proud  of  him,  yet  he  was  a  f^etudi- 
man,  could  not  apeak  the  language  of  the  ialud 
people,  and  kept  out  of  En^and  whenever  he 
could.  His  brother  and  successor,  John,  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  1189.  It  is  fh)m  his  reign 
that  England  dates  the  renewal  of  hw  existence 
as  a  nation.  John  was  one  of  the  we^eet  and 
most  wicked  of  kings ;  he  is  one  of  the  few  men, 
eminent  either  ftom  talent  or  position,  who^ 
after  havfaig  be«i  l(mg  regarded  as  monsters, 
have  had  nothing  add  m  their  fitvor  hr  modem 
writers.  The  chwaoter  and  conduct  of  Biohard 
m.  have  been  defended  with  plauMbillty; 
Henry  YIII.  has  been  pronounced  almost  a  per- 
fect monarch  by  one  of  the  great  lights  at  this 
age  of  historical  criticism ;  bnt  John  is  held  to 
be  as  bad  now  as  he  was  in  thoee  timea  when 
Shakespeare  ftarnished  such  lifb-like  pwtndta 
of  English  kings.  He  is  the  same  "tiifler  and 
coward  "  to  posterity  that  he  was  to  hia  con- 
temporaries ;  and  the  highest  authority  asstirea 
ns  that  his  follies  and  vices  were  the  salvatkn 
of  En^and.  His  fVeneh  rival,  Philip  Augus- 
tus, was  on  able  statesman.  Their  oontests 
were  ruinous  to  John  as  a  continental  soverewn. 
Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Anjon  were  lost  The 
English  nantagenet  had  litUe  more  than  Eng- 
land for  his  dominion.  His  continental  pos- 
sessions were  all  to  the  south  of  the  Loire.  The 
insular  Normans  were  separated  firom  the  ooa- 
tinental  Normans,  and  were  compelled  to  have 
the  same  interests  with  the  mass  of  the  people^ 
From  this  came  the  series  of  events  that  led  to 
the  concession  of  the  great  charter,  June  18, 
1816.    John  was  involved  in  disputes  witi>  the 

Sope,  to  whom  he  afterward  resigned  his  king- 
om,  and  beissaidtohave  offered  to  torn  Mnssol- 
man  if  he  could  obtain  Saracenic  aid  trem  Spain 
against  the  barons.  In  a  contest  with  France  hiv 
troops  shared  in-the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Boviseik 
The  barons  called  Louis  of  Fhtnoe  to  their  aid, 
and  he  at  first  was  sncceerfhl,  bat  eTin<»iig  a 
partiality  for  his  countrymen  he  lost  ground, 
many  of  his  first  supporters  joining  John,  who 
was  about  to  fight  him,  when  he  died,  Oct  17, 
1216.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Henry  III.,  a  boy  of  0  years.  The  government 
was  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
succeeded  in  compelling  tiie  French  to  maka 
peace  and  to  leave  the  country.  On  Pembroke's 
death  power  passed  to  the  hands  of  Hubert  d* 
Burgh  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  bnt  the 
former  was  soon  compelled  to  resign  it  The  reign 
of  Henry  III.  in  the  longest  in  English  history 
save  that  of  <3eorge  HI.,  and  it  was  passed  in 
constant  troubles.  Thefavor  shown  to  foreigners 
caused  much  irritation.  There  were  frequent 
disputes  with  the  barons,  whieh  led  to  important 
consequences.  Under  the  lead  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  the  barons  defeated 
the  king  at  Lewes,  in  12S4,  and  took  him  cap- 
tive, and  the  next  year,  under  Leicester's  rule, 
the  first  English  pariiament  was  assembled. 
The  same  year  Leicester  and  his  party  were  de- 
stroyed by  Prince  Edward.    The  royal  anthmv 
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ttj  was  for  s  time  reestablished,  and  theprinoe 
departed  to  join  the  last  crusade.  Henry's 
weaknees  oiooaraged  his  enemies,  and  the  ooon- 
try  was  relapsing  into  confusion,  when  he  died 
in  1272.  Edwa^  L  ascended  the  throne  with- 
oat  opporition,  and  proved  himself  an  able  and 
tuscmpnlonsniler.  He  was  a  good  sovereign  for 
England,  founding  permanent  legal  institutions 
which  have  ever  since  been  spoken  of  with  re- 
q>ect,  and  lessening  the  public  expenditure ;  but 
toward  foreigners  he  was  faithless  and  cruel. 
He  conquered  Wales  and  murdered  its  princes. 
That  country  was  annexed  to  England,  .the 
king  conferring  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales  on 
his  son  and  heir,  which  has  eyer  since  been 
borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land. He  sought  to  conqner  Scotland,  and  at 
one  time  i^>peared  to  have  sncceedsd,  but  the 
remstance  of  the  Scotch,  first  under  Wallace, 
then  under  Oomyn  and  Eraser,  and  finally  under 
Brace,  saved  their  oonntry  from  becoming  an 
English  dependency.  Edward  was  involved  in 
a  war  with  France,  which  had  seized  Guienne, 
one  of  the  few  remaining  possessions  of  the 
English  on  the  continent,  but  which  was  restored 
under  papal  mediation.  His  wars  made  him 
dependent  on  parliament,  the  power  of  which 
was  mach  increased  in  his  reign,  the  commons 
first  Bitting  in  a  separate  chamber  in  1205.  He 
violated  the  great  charter,  and  for  a  time  showed 
every  disposition  to  reign  arbitrarily ;  but  the  op- 
position he  experienced  was  not  to  be  overcome, 
and  he  gave  way  before  it.  It  was  while  march- 
ing to  meet  Bruce  in  Scotland  that  Edward  L 
died,  on  July  7, 1807.  His  sncoessor,  Edward  H., 
was  a  weak  prince,  who  was  unable  to  compre- 
hend or  to  accomplish  his  father's  designs.  He 
was  governed  by  favorites,  whose  insolence  pro- 
voked the  barons,  by  whom  the  chief  of  them, 
Gaveston,  was  put  to  death,  in  1812.  The  king 
was  induced  to  lead  a  great  army  to  Scotland  in 
1314^  which  was  completely  defe<U«d  at  Bannock- 
barp,  an  event  that  established  tiie  Scottish  na- 
tion and  the  throne  of  Bruce.  At  the  instance  of 
Edward's  queen,  Isabella  of  France,  parliament 
deposed  the  king,  who  was  soon  afterward  mur- 
dered, in  Sept.  1827.  The  government  was  nom- 
inally in  the  hands  of  Edward  lU.,  a  boy  of  16, 
but  in  reality  it  was  wielded  by  Isabella  and 
Boger  Mortimer,  her  paramour.  These  rulers 
were  unpopalar,  and  their  unpopularity  was  in- 
creased by  a  treaty  which  they  made  with  Scot- 
land in  1829,  renouncing  all  claim  to  superiority 
over  that  country.  Mortimer  showed  himself 
able  and  unscrupulous,  and  the  young  king,  had 
to  conspire  against  him.  The  queen  mother  and 
her  lover  were  seized,  and  the  latter  was  exe- 
'  outed.  The  reign  of  Edward  III.  is  looked  upon 
.  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  Englidi  history* 
He  was  an  energetic  prince,  and  repressed  Uie 
lawless  men  who  had  bad  their  way  daring  his 
father's  reign.  Aiding  Baliol  in  an  attempt  to 
'  obtain  the  crown  of  ^tland,  he  won  over  the 
'  Scotch  ti>e  victory  of  Halidon  Hill,  but  the  defeat- 
'  ed  were  not  conquered.  He  set  up  an  absurd 
chum  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  right  of  bis 


mofliar,  which  led  to  that  rivalry  of  Tnatt 
and  Eng^d  that  has  endured  down  to  tini 
day.  He  had  numerous  allies  on  tbe  con- 
tinent, and  he  led  an  army  into  France  in  1338^ 
which,  however,  accomplished  nothing.  Th« 
great  naval  victoty  of  Sluys  was  gained  by  tita 
English  in  1840.  Troubles  with  parliament  and 
want  of  money  prevented  him  from  urging  th« 
war  vigoroosly,  and  it  was  not  until  1846  that 
the  battle  of  OrScy  was  won  by  the  Englkh. 
Otiaia  was  afterwml  taken,  and  the  king  then 
made  a  trace  with  the  French.  While  ha  was 
absent,  an  army  rused  by  his  wife  defeated  the 
Scotch  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  and  cap- 
tured their  king,  David  Bruce.  A  naval  war  with 
the  Spaniards  followed,  and  the  latter  were  de- 
feated in  a  great  batde.  The  terrible  peetileoce 
that  ravaged  the  world  in  the  14th  ceotory  ap- 
peared in  England  in  1840.  The  renew^  of 
the  war  with  France  led  to  the  battle  of  Poi- 
tiers in  1866,  in  which  Edward,  prince  of  Wale% 
known  as  the  Black  Prince,  defeated  King  John 
of  France,  and  made  him  prisoner.  In  185} 
Edward  lU.  again  invaded  France,  and  be- 
rieged  Bheims,  beoaose  he  wished  to  bna  crowned 
king  there.  The  next  year  peace  was  made  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  Edward  rraiouncing 
all  claim  to  the  French  crown,  but  receiving 
large  portions  of  French  territory,  and  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money.  The  French  king^  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  fiilSl  the  terms  of  Um 
treaty,  went  back  to  England  a  prisoner,  and 
there  died.  The  prince  of  Wales,  &om  Gaienn«, 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  won  th# 
battie  of  Nig'era  in  1867,  in  behalf  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,  and  over  the  French,  who,  under  Dn 
Goesolin,  were  aiding  Henry  of  Trastamars. 
The  expense  of  this  war  caused  the  prince  to 
become  unpopular,  and  his  last  days  formed  a 
miserable  contrast  with  his  early  career.  He 
died  in  1876,  a  year  before  the  death  of  his 
father.  The  latter  years  of  the  king  were  also 
embittered  by  failure  in  France,  and  by  disputes 
with  parliament.  Not  a  little  was  done  in 
this  reign  toward  the  development  of  English 
industry,  and  some  constitutional  qneations 
were  settled.  The  new  king,  Richard  II.,  son 
of  the  Black  Prince,  was  only  11  years  old,  and 
a  regency  was  appointed.  The  war  with  France 
langoished.  The  peasantry,  headed  by  Wat 
Tyler,  rose  in  rebellion,  the  movement  being  in 
principle  like  the  Jaequerie  that  had  occnrred 
in  France  immediately  after  the  battie  of  Poitiers. 
The  yoong  king  showed  both  tact  and  courage 
on  this  occasion,  and  gave  promise  of  greater 
ability  than  was  Justified  by  his  career.  A  war 
with  Scotland  led  to  no  results.  The  ambition  (tf 
the  king's  unde,  the  dake  of  Gloucester,  caused 
internal  troubles.  The  king  wssted  on  fiivolons 
pleasures  money  that  had  been  granted  him  for 
other  purposes,  and  he  completed  his  unpopu- 
larity by  making  a  long  truce  with  France,  and 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Charles  YL,  a 
child  of  7  years.  His  imcle  Gloucester  sought 
to  avail  lumself  of  this  nnpopnlarity,  but  was 
seised,  imprisoned,  and  put  to  death,  while  his 
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natf  vtf  destroyed.    Parliament  stood  firmly 
by  uw  king.    Two  of  his  sapporters  were  the 
dake  of  Hereford  and  the  dnke  of  Korfolk,  and 
tLey  quarrelling,  the  king  banished  them  both, 
tbe  mt  for  10  years,  and  the  second  for  life. 
BtN&ri  was  son  of  John  of  Gannt,  the  dnke  of 
Lancaster,  and  eonan  of  the  king,  and  when,  on 
his  Athers  death,  the  king  seized  his  contnn's 
estates,  the  new  doke  of  I^caster  returned  to 
England,  and,  so  great  was  the  monarch's  nn- 
po^darity,  rapidly  levied  a  force  that  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  country.    He  compelled 
the  king  to  re«gn  the  crown,  and  assembled  a 
paifiamcnt,  which  made  him  king,  he  having 
dtdmed  the  throne  in  virtue  of  his  descent  from 
Henry  UL   According  to  tiie  received  ideas  of 
socoeasioo.  he  had  no  daim  to  the  throne,  whidi, 
MiogRieiiard  and  heirs  of  his  body,  belonged  to 
the  eul  of  March,  descended  from  the  doke  of 
Oarence,  Sd  son  of  Edward  III.,  the  new  king 
beiog  son  of  Edward's  4th  son.    The  reign  of 
Eeniy  IV.  begui  Sept  80,  1899.    Richard  was 
imprsoaed,  aod  is  snpposed  to  have  been  mnr- 
decedatPontefractca^e,  batnothing  is  certainly 
kaownofhisfato.  Henry'sreignwasoneofmnoh 
interest   The  followers  of  Wyoliffe  had  become 
Teiy  nQmerons,  and  the  king's  father,  John  of 
GtmA,  dake  of  Lancaster,  lutd  supported  Wyc- 
GSb;  but  the' son  proved  a  firm  adherent  of  the 
ehntb  of  Borne,  and  consented  to  that  act  for 
Um  poaidmieDt  of  heretics  which  was  passed  in 
1401,  and  onder  which  so  much  cruelty  was  per- 
^etnited  for  two  oentories.  '  The  llincastrian 
oTxstT,  by  allying  itself  with  the  church,  post- 
pined  tbe  reformation  for  i  generations.    The 
togn  of  Henry  IV.  was  short,  but  e ventfol.   In  a 
TiT  with  Scotland  the  English  won  the  victory 
of  Homildon  Hill.    The  rebellion  of  Glendower, 
in  Wstes,  was  highly  snoceesM  for  many  years, 
ttd  that  chief  was  never  formally  subdued, 
ftoogh  finally  forced  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
fxnpantive  quiet.    A  rebellion  headed  by  the 
«trl  of  Northumberland  broke  out  in  1408,  but 
the  Tictoiy  of  th«  king  at  Shrewsbury  estab- 
BAed  bis  power.    Other  rebellions  followed 
this,  end  the  conspiracies  were  numerous.    The 
Freodi  had  insulted  the  English  frequently,  and 
Henrj  IV.  was  on  tiie  point  of  renewing  the 
vir,«be&  illness  compelled  him  to  refrain; 
>i>d  MOD  after  ha  died,  March  20,  1413.    His 
•on  aadeocoeaBor,  Henry  V.,  put  down  the  Lol- 
lards with  a  vigorons  hand,  and  renewed  the 
"r  »ith  Ptanoe.    Landing  in  France  with  a 
luge  army,  in  the  summer  of  1416,  he  besieg- 
«d  sod  took  Harflenr.    The  battle  of  Agincourt 
*M  fought  Oct.  26, 1416,  and  waa  won  by  the 
*^«b  against  great  odds,  tbe  French  snfTer- 
^  aererely.    The  war  was  oontinned,  and  in 
IttO  tbe  French  government  made  a  treaty 
J™  Bijjand,  by  which  it  was  settled  that 
™5Y.  should  marry  Catharine,  one  of  the 
°y«n  of  Charles  VL,  and  that  he  should 
MMulKir  to  that  king.    On  OharWs  death 
'iVMe  snd  En^and  were  to  have  but  one  mon- 
•™i.  Fortanately  for  England— which  by  its 
"**■  would  have  been  probably  redooed  to 


the  oondtiion  of  aprovince  of  France — this  plan 
was  destined  to  fail.  Henry  died,  Aug.  31, 1422, 
when  apparently  about  to  realize  his  scheme. 
He  left  but  one  child,  a  boy  of  9  months,  who 
became  Henry  YI.,  and  who  was  soon  the  king 
of  a  large  part  of  France,  his  French  grandfather 
dying  soon  after  his  father.  The  king's  uncle, 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  carried  on  the  war,  and 
the  English  were  mostly  victorions  over  the 
French  and  their  Scotch  allies.  A  variety  of 
events,  however,  among  which  the  exploits  of 
Joan  of  Arc  are  the  most  remarkable,  led  to  a 
change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  contest,  and  after 
many  campaigns  the  French  recovered  all  their 
country,  except  Calais,  and  two  other  small 
places,  in  1461.  Henry  YI.  proved  to  be  a  man 
of  much  amiability,  but  deficient  in  intellect  and 
vigor  of  character.  During  his  minority  the 
court  was  the  scene  of  intrigues  and  contentions ; 
and  when  he  had  arrived  at  manhood,  and  mar- 
ried  Margaret  of  Ai\)on,  daughter  of  Ren6,  titu- 
lar king  of  Sicily,  Kaples,  and  Jerusalem,  that  able 
princessbecame  the  real  head  of  the  state.  The 
conflicts  of  parties  were  increased  in  fierceness, 
which  was  in  part  caused  by  the  throwing  of  so 
many  pnblio  men  back  upon  England,  who  had 
lost  all  they  had  seized  in  France.  That  contest 
which  is  known  as  the  wars  of  tbe  roses,  or 
the  disputes  of  the  houses .  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster for  the  crown  of  England,  commenced 
about  1462.  Biohard  duke  of  York  was  un- 
doubtedly the  legitimate  claimant  of  tbe  throne. 
Had  Henry  YI.  been  an  able  monarch,  the 
claims  of  York  tmder  the  oiroumstanoes  would 
have  been  of  little  practical  importance ;  but 
tbe  weakness  of  the  king,  and  the  fierceness  of 
the  party  contests,  united  to  concentrate  men's 
attention  upon  the  dnke,  who  had  many  strong 
points  of  character,  and  bad  served  his  country 
Well  in  France  and  Ireland.  He  had  married 
Oecilv  Neville,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  West- 
moreland, a  near  connection  of  the  earls  of 
Salisbury  and  Warwick,  two  of  tbe  greatest 
nobles  of  the  realm.  The  duke  expected  to 
succeed  quietly  to  the  crown  on  the  king's 
death,  as  Henry  had  no  children  for  many 
years  after  his  marriage;  but  iu  1468  Prince 
Edward  was  born,  and  the  king  was  reduced  by 
illness  to  a  state  of  imbecility.  York  was  then 
made  protector ;  but  when  Henry,  in  1466,  re- 
covered his  intiellect,  he  resumed  power,  and 
showed  SDch  favor  to  the  duke's  enemies  that 
the  Yorkists  assumed  arms,  and  that  civil  war 
began  which  did  not  end  until  40  years  later. 
The  first  battle  was  fought  at  St.  Albans,  May 
82, 1466,  and  was  won  by  the  Yorkists,  or  party 
of  the  white  rose.  The  king  was  in  the  power 
of  the  conquerors,  and  acceded  to  all  the  de- 
mands of  York,  who  became  protector  again  on 
the  return  of  Henry's  illness.  The  queen  was  less 
submissive,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  her  attempte 
to,  destroy  the  opposition  chiefs.  War  was  re- 
sumed in  1469,  with  various  fortune.  After  the 
battle  of  Northampton,  July  10, 1460,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Henry  ahoold  remain  king  for  life, 
bat  that  York  should  aocoeed  him.  Maigaret  re- 
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■igted,  and  on  Dee.  80, 1460,  deftated  tbe  York' 
ists  at  Wakefield.  York  and  his  jronng  son,  the 
earl  of  Rntland,  and  bis  chief  sopporter,  8ali»- 
bary-,  were  pat  to  death.  The  Yorkist  daim  now 
passed  to  Edward,  earl  of  March,  the  duke's  eld- 
est son,  a  youth  of  19,  snperior  to  his  &tber  in 
intelleotoal  qualities,  but  his  inferior  in  yirtae 
and  hnmanity.  Edward,  who  had  great  mili- 
tarj  genins,  marched  against  one  of  the  Lancas- 
trian armies,  and  defeated  it,  and  then  proceeded 
to  London,  where  the  people  and  some  of  the 
parKament  acknowledged  bis  claims.  He  was 
proclaimed  king,  March  5, 1461 ;  and  so  prompt 
were  his  movements  that  he  met  the  Lancas- 
trian  army  at  Towton,  a  few  miles  f^om  York, 
the  39th  of  the  same  month  (Palm  Snnday). 
A  hundred  thousand  men  joined  battle,  and 
after  the  most  tennble  conflict  that  ever  occurred 
on  English  ground,  viotorj  declared  for  Edward 
lY.  Margarrt  renewed  the  contest  with  French 
and  Scottish  aid,  but  was  beaten  at  Hexham, 
Hay  16,  1464.  Henry  fell  into  his  rival's 
hands,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower.  The 
power  of  the  Yorkists  being  established,  they 
fell  to  qnarrelling  among  themselves.  The  Ne- 
villes, at  whose  head  stood  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, d^med  more  than  the  king  was  disposed 
to  grant,  even  for  snoh  serrioes  as  they  had 
rendered,  and  which,  being  too  important  to  be 
rewarded,  naturally  made  them  and  the  royal 
house  enemies.  The  king's  marriage  with  Lady 
Grey,  widow  of  an  obscure  Lancastrian,  gave 
much  offence  to  Warwick  and  his  fHends.  The 
duke  of  Clarence,  a  brother  of  the  king,  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Warwick,  to  uxe  disgust 
of  the  monarch.  In  1469  there  was  a  rebelhon, 
headed  by  the  Nevilles,  who  were  aided  by 
Clarence,  and  the  king  at  one  time  was  their 
prisoner.  Released  from  confinement,  Edward 
put  down  another  rebellton,  and  conferred  high 
laTors  on  Clarence  and  Warwick ;  bat  the  quar- 
rel was  renewed,  and  fUUng  to  seise  the  kim^ 
the  rebel  chiefs  fled  to  France,  where  Warwick, 
under  the  mediation  of  Louis  XL,  joined  the 
party  of  Margaret  of  Anjou.  Landing  in  Eng- 
land, and  proclaiming  Henry  YL  king,  Warwidc 
was  everywhere  snccessfbl,  and  Edward  fled  to 
Holland.  In  a  few  months  Edward  returned, 
and  was  as  saocessfal  as  Warwick  had  been.  In 
4  weeks  he  entered  London,  having  been  joined 
by  his  brother  Clarence.  The  battle  of  Bamet 
was  fought  April  14, 1471,  and  the  Lancastrians 
were  defestea,  Warwick  and  his  brother  Moiw 
tagne  iklling  on  the  field.  On  May  4,  Edward 
again  defeated  the  Lancastrians  at  Tewkesbory, 
Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VL,  falling  in  the 
action.  Margaret  of  Aqjou  was  made  prisoner, 
and  sent  to  the  tower,  where  her  husband  was 
pat  to  death.  May  21.  Edward  was  no  more 
disturbed  by  the  Lancastrians,  bnt  the  dissen- 
sions at  bisconrt  between  different  branches  ot 
the  Yorkist  party,  and  between  himself  and  his 
brother  Clarence,  caused  him  great  trouble. 
Ohrence  he  pot  to  death.  He  invaded  France 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  bnt  Louis  XI.  bought 
peace  of  him,  and  he  retomed  to  England.    He 


died  in  146S,  womoatlisr  <lcibMuihei7.  Hisnt- 
eeseor,  Edward  V..  was  not  qoite  18  yean  oU. 
The  oonrt  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the  om 
oondstiog  of  the  relatives  of  the  yodng  king 
on  the  maternal  side,  and  the  other  of  um  oU 
nobility.  SichaTd,dakeof  01oaoeeter,tbekiiufi 
nncle,  an  a.ble  and  ambitioua  prince,  adxed  tM 
reins  of  government^  wait  made  protector,  p« 
to  death  sevwal  of  the  monaroh's  rdatives  tod 
sapporters,  and  finally  made  himself  kiog.  U- 
ward  y.  and  his  brother,  iba  dnke  of  Yw^ 
were  idaoed  in  confinement,  and  soon  dis^)- 
peared,  bnt  it  is  not  certain  that  the  oomnxa 
story  as  to  theh:  fate,  that  they  were  mnidmd 
by  Richard's  orders,  is  trae.    Richard's  re^ 
was  brief,  and  was  much  disturbed  by  taeas- 
acies ;  he  had  offended  the  Yorkists,  and  M 
not  conciliated  the  Lancastrians.    A  ooslitios 
was  formed  agunst  him,  at  the  head  of  vfaiob 
stood  the  eari  of  Ridmiond,  the  last  pemo  who 
could  pretend  to  be  the  representative  of  tlie 
house  of  Lancaster.    Richmond  was  the  greit- 
great-grandson  of  John  of  Gannt,  founder  d  tin 
noose  of  Lancaster,  being  descended  from  tht 
earl  of  Somerset,  son  of  that  ftmo»  by  Ctli^ 
arine  Swynford,  his  mistress,    Someraet  hi 
been  legitimated  by  parliament,  bat  oit  off 
from  the  line  <^  saccesaion  to  the  crovn.  (k 
his  father's  side  Riohoatoad  belonged  to  tiM 
Welsh  £unily  of  Tudor,  his  mmd&ther^veB 
Tudor,  havmg  married  Oawarine  oi  Ysk^ 
widow  of  Henry  V.  of  En«^d.    Thus  Bick- 
mond  had  no  Intimate  daim  to  the  throw; 
and  even  if  Richard  III.  were  dead  there  wen 
several  persons  who  had  snperior  claim*  to  tiitt 
seat  in  point  of  blood,  supposing  that  tlw  limi- 
tation of  the  rights  of  Riohmwd's  graodUtitr 
Somerset  was  not  regarded.    Bnt  party  eiign- 
des  overcame  every  thing,  and  to  satiify  tw 
Yorkists  it  was  agreed  that  Richmond  Am 
marry  EUzabet^  eldest  daughter  of  Edvin 
IV.    The  first  effort  of  the  oonspiratm  wtd, 
and  the  duke  of  Bnddn^unn,  the  chief  of  tlxa 
in  England,  was  beheaded.    In  1486  tlw  *•" 
more  socceasftiL    Richmond  landed  in  n^  •> 
the  head  of  a  small  foroe,  marched  into  £<>P*^ 
mconntered  Richard  at  Bosworth,  Ang.  S^«™ 
defeated  him,  the  king  falling  in  the  bswe- 
Richard  would  have  won  an  eauy  victory  W 
it  not  been  for  the  treachery  of  some  of  w 
adherents.    The  crown  that  he  wore  in  w 
action  was  placed  on  the  head  of  KohmoM. 
who  was  hailed  as  Henry  VIL    This  moBSPi* 
first  of  the  Tudor  line,  bore  !"«"«'•{"  *T 
of  the  Lancastrian  party,  and  d^reased  tae 
Yorkists  whenever  he  could  do  »o,  thoyhM 
fdt  himself  compelled  to  marry  the  pnM* 
Elisabeth.    His  reign  was  disturbed  by  i"^ 
conspiracies,  and  by  the  appearance  of  P»- 
tendew  to  the  crown.    The  first  of  tl>«*^ 
tenders  was  one  Lambert  Sinmel,  Vrbp  P«»°r 
ated  ibe  eari  of  WarwiA,  son  of  the  last  <i«» 
of  Clarence,  and  undoubted  heir  to  the  we" 
foiling  children  of  Edward  IV.  Thelnshw^ 
ported  this  pretender,  who  was  the  son  » 
SngliA  baker,  and  he  was  «ded  by  the  daoW* 
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awwa««r  ot  Bwgiut^.  a  M/ut  of  Edwsrd  IV., 
and  taotoriooB  for  her  hatred  of  Henry  VII.  At 
tbe  bead  of  the  muoeUaneoos  force  which  waa 
ooQacted,  Irish  and  foreign  soldiers,  the  Torkist 
leaden  landed  in  Eiu^d,  and  had  they  re< 
oaT«d  any  oonaideraUe  English  sapport,  they 
woold  probably  have  sncoeeded;  bat  tJiey  were 
left  to  £xht  nnaided,  and  were  totally  defeat- 
ad  at  Stoke,  Jnne  Id,  1487.    Among  the  shun 
was  the  e«rl  of  Lincoln,  next  to  Warwick  the 
du«f  naaniher  of  the  hoose  of  York.    Simnd 
was  takaa  prisoner  and  made  a  scollion  in  the 
kinofa  kitten.     Another  pretender  ia  known 
to  nistocy  aa  Perkin  Warbeok,  said  to  hare 
beea  the  son  of  a  Toomay  trader,  bnt  who 
«l»imi»fl  to  be  Biohard  Plantagenet,  doke  of 
T«rl^  Sd  son  of  Edward  IV.,  a  clium  which 
haa  ttaad  strong  defenders,     Henry  regarded 
him  as  a  mudi  more  impMtant  character  than 
Sunnel,  and  forei([n  potentates  treated  him  as 
if  they  beliered  in  liis  olaim.     James  UL  of 
Seotiaad  gave  hinr  one  ol  his  relatives  in  mar- 
mga,  aitd  marched  an  army  into  England  to  aid 
haat,   Batall  hia  efforts  proved  failoree.  ACor- 
aidi  inaurrection  was  pnt  down  vigorously  by 
tbe  king,  at  the  battle  of  Blaokheath ;  yet  when 
the  prtfeoder  entered  Cornwall  he  was  regarded 
as  kmg,  was  joined  by  alarge  force,  and  laid  siege 
te  EseMr.    On  the  approach  of  the  royal  army, 
however,  he  fled,  and  snbseqn«!itly  surrendered 
cm  oooditioa  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  Fly- 
ing aseeood  time,  he  sgaingave  himself  up  on  the 
lama  terma^  bnt  was  set  in  tiie  stocks,  and  made 
to  read  a  confession  that  he  was  an  impostor. 
Coaeigned  to  the  tower,  he  sought  to  escape,  and 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn  (1499).    Henry  at  the 
mne  time  oansed  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  last 
survivor  of  the  legitimate  male  desceadants  of 
'Sdwazd  ITT.,  to  be  pnt  to  death,  on  a  gronndlesa 
ahaige  ol  conspiracy  with  Perkin.     With  these 
proeeedinga  may  be  said  to  have  dosed  the  con- 
ttst  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
in  the  «om[dete  prostration  of  the  former,  thoogh 
tiM  latter  was  represented  by  a  bastard  member 
who  was  not  even  descended  from  Henry  IV., 
the  fiMuider  of  Lancastrian  royalty,    ^he  last 
y«ais<tf  Henry  VII.  were  mcm^  peaceably  passed, 
and  he  became  a  powerful  sovereign  at  home, 
vhife  hia  influence  was  great  abroad.      His 
master  paarioo  was  avarice,  and  he  hesitated  at 
no  means  to  gratify  it.    He  pretended  to  make 
war  on  France,  bnt  only  tiiat  he  might  obtain 
moaay  fima  his  aabjeets,  and  then  sold  peace 
to  the  Franeh  monarch,     He  depressed  the 

Car  of  the  high  nobility  in  varioua  ways, 
law  that  no  man  should  be  held  guilty  of 
toMaon  tor  adhering  to  the  king  d«  /aet« 
wai  passed  in  his  reign.  He  died  April  21, 
IMS.  Bmuj  VIIL,  his  successor,  was  his 
Heood  son,  the  first,  Arthur,  having  died  before 
Ui  fttber.  Arthur  had  married  Catharine  of 
Aiagoa,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ferdinand  and 
Tsahslla,  and  on  his  death  his  father  had  pro* 
cored  a  dfapeosation  from  the  pope  allowing 
die  marriage  of  Catharine  and  bis  second  son. 
This  marriage  was  not  solemnized  until  after 


tbe  aooeesion  of  Henry  Vlll.,  whose  flither 
seems  to  have  had  some  scruples  on  thesalject. 
The  reign  of  the  new  king  was  destined  to  be 
the  most  momentous  in  the  annals  of  England. 
He  was  firequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
foreign  countries,  and  the  great  victory  of  Flod- 
den  was  won  by  one  of  his  generals  over  James 
IV.  of  Soothuid,  husband  of  hia  sister  Margaret. 
His  policy  was  the  result  of  his  passions.  That 
he  was  troubled  concerning  his  marriage  with 
his  brother's  widow,  after  that  marriage  failed  to 
l^odace  sons  that  could  arrive  at  maturity,  is  eS' 
sily  believed,  as  he  was  singularly  superstitious; 
but  it  required  his  passion  for  Anne  B<^yn  to 
give  his  scruples  much  force.  .  Had  the  court  of 
Rome  aided  him  to  a  divorce,  he  would  have  re- 
mained a  Catholic ;  but  that  court  refusing  to 
declare  vcdd  a  marriage  which  the  church  had 
sanctioned,  he  threw  off  his  alliance  to  the 
pope,  and  became  head  of  the  church  in  Eng- 
land., He  was  6  times  married,  and  2  of  his  wivea 
were  beheaded  and  2  were  repudiated.  It  haa 
been  alleged  that  much  that  was  severe  in  Henry's 
treatment  of  his  wives  was  owing  to  his  desire  to 
have  heirs,  the  wars  of  the  roses  in  the  preoeding 
oentnry  having  made  English  sovereigns,  states- 
men, and  people  very  sensitive  on  the  subject 
of  the  succession  to  the  crown.  Henry  inter- 
fiared  much  in  continental  politice,  and  the  Euro- 
pean balance  of  power  theory  dates  from  his  time. 
In  his  reign  the  scaffold  was  constantly  occu- 
pied by  victims  from  every  class  of  sodety,  the 
nnmber  of  whom,  however,  has  been  consider- 
ably exaggerated.  The  highest  classes  were 
probably  the  greatest  sofferers;  the  king  was 
impartial  in  the  selection  of  his  victims,  and 
usu^y  as  unjust  as  he  was  cmeL  He  died 
Jan.  28, 1647,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
son,  Edward  Vl.,  whose  mother  was  Jane  Sey- 
mour, Henry's  Sd  wife.  Edward  was  in  hia 
10th  year,  and  the  government  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  oounod  of  regency,  the  principal 
DMmbers  of  which  were  the  earl  of  Hertford, 
the  king's  uncle,  soon  created  duke  of  Somerset 
and  protector,  and  Archbishop  Oranmer.  In 
this  reign  the  church  of  England  was  establish- 
ed, and  the  nation  placed  on  the  Protestant  side 
in  the  stru{»Ie  then  going  on  in  Europe.  In 
the  contests  for  power  that  took  place  at  court, 
Somerset  was  finally  worsted,  and  then  be- 
headed. Dudley,  duke  of  Northnmberland, 
into  whose  hands  all  power  passed,  caused  his 
4th  son,  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  to  marry 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  great-granddaughter  of  Henry 
VU.;  and  whenEdwardVL  died,  July  6, 1668, 
the  duke  made  the  lady  Jane  queen,  to  whom 
Edward  had  been  persuaded  to  bequeath  the 
crown.  Her  reign  lasted  but  10  days,  and 
her  party  was  quickly  dispersed.  Mary,  eldest 
dangnter  of  Henry  VIIL,  ascended  the  throne, 
and  behaved  mercifully  toward  most  of  those 
who  had  sought  to  prevent  her  succession. 
Northumberland  and  others  were  execnted, 
bat  the  lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were  spared 
nntil  the  next  year,  when  they  were  executed,  in 
consequence  of  the  lady's  father,  the  duke  of  Suf- 
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folk,  baring  taken  part  in  'Wyatt's  rebellion.  Snf- 
folk  also  was  execated.  Mary  effected  a  reoonoil- 
iatioD  with  Borne,  and  gave  her  hand  to  Philip 
n.  of  Spain.  This  marriage  led  to  war  between 
England  and  France,  and  an  English  army  join- 
ed the  Spanish  force  that  invaded  France,  and 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  St.  Qnentin.  The 
French  succeeded  in  an  attack  on  Calais,  the  loss 
of  wbiob  shortened  Mary's  life.  She  was  a  de- 
Yont  Catholic,  and  cansed  Cranmer,  Latimer, 
Bidley,  and  about  800  other  Protestants,  to  be 
burned.  Her  death,  which  occurred  Nov.  17, 
1668,  left  the  throne  to  Elizabeth,  who  felt  herself 
compelled  to  side  with  the  Protestants.  Her  reign, 
which  lasted  more  than  44  years,  is  one  of  Uie 
most  brilliant  in  English  hiitory.  Sagacious  in 
the  selection  of  her  counsellors,  she  was  able  to 
triumph  over  all  her  enemies,  and  to  raise  her 
kingdom  to  the  first  place  in  Europe.  She  ruled 
over  Scotland  in  fact,  and  put  the  sovereign 
of  that  country  to  death  after  bavingheld  her  m 
unjust  captivity  nearly  19  years.  The  Hngne- 
nota  of  France  and  Henry  lY.  received  aid  from 
her,  and  but  for  the  assistance  she  gave  tiie 
Dutch  they  would  have  sunk  under  the  power 
of  Spain.  She  invited  the  Turks  to  join  her  in 
attacking  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain ;  and 
over  both  those  potentates  she  achieved  a  great 
triumph  in  1688,  when  the  armada  was  destroy- 
ed. Both  Catholics  and  Puritans  were  persecut- 
ed by  her  government.  The  English  mind  was 
then  singimtrly  fertile,  and  some  of  the  greatest 
names  in  the  literature  of  England  belong  to  the 
Elizabethan  age.  The  enterprise  of  Englishmen 
led  them  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  to  attempt 
colonization,  to  extend  trade,  and  to  commence 
that  intercourse  with  India  which  was  destined 
to  lead  to  extraordinary  results.  Elizabeth  had 
not  much  to  do  directly  with  these  things ;  but 
ahe  was  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  the  central 
figure  of  a  great  nation  in  a  great  age,  and  all 
that  was  accomplished  by  her  subjects  was 
allowed  to  increase  the  splendor  of  ner  glory. 
She  died  March  24, 1608,  and  with  her  terminat- 
ed the  Tudor  dynasty,  after  an  existence  of  near- 
ly 118  years.  She  was  succeeded  by  James  VI. 
of  Scotland,  first  king  of  England  of  the  Stuart 
line,  who  inherited  the  English  crown  in  vir- 
tue of  his  descent  from  Margaret  Tudor,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  who  had  married  his 
great-grandfather,  James  IV.  The  new  king 
was  hailed  with  much  satisfaction  by  the  Eng- 
lish. The  natural  fondness  ofmen  for  change  bM 
•ometbing  to  do  with  this,  but  it  is  but  j  ust  to  say 
that  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  throne 
had  been  one  of  vital  interest  to  the  English  from 
the  time  of  the  wars  of  the  roses,  and  particular- 
ly since  the  successive  wives  of  Henry  VIII. 
bad  pfoved  so  unfruitful.  Rulers  and  people  alike 
had  been  deeply  moved  by  the  constantly  im- 
pending danger  of  adisputed  succession,  andfrom 
the  death  of  Edward Vl.  to  that  of  Elizabeth, 
only  two  women  of  the  main  line  were  in  exist- 
ence, and  for  44  years  only  one  woman,  Elizabeth 
herself.  The  anxiety  that  was  felt  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Elizabeth  was  owing  to  this  dread  that 


hauntedthemindsofhersobjeotsofalldassea;  ao 
that  when  the  sceptre  passed  qnietlr  to  the  hand 
of  a  monarch  who  was  descended  flroRi    then- 
ancient  kings,  who  was  not  yet  at  the  period  of 
middle  life,  and  who  was  the  father  of  seTeral 
children,  a  weight  was  taken  trom  the  Eng^iah 
mind  that  had  long  oppressed  it,  and  demonstra- 
tions of  Joy  were  common  that  by  no  mean* 
implied  weariness  of  the  Elizabethan  rule.    Had 
James  been  a  man  of  ordinary  capaefty  and 
common  sense,  he  might  have  preserved  ttm 
popularity,  and  laid  deep  the  foundatiooB  of  his 
dynasty,  but  he  was  a  pedant,  and  a  ^rant,  with- 
out the  courage  which  is  necessary  to  maintain 
a  tyranny.    His  person,  his  manners,  and  his 
actions  were  all  agdnst  him ;  and  before  he  had 
readied  London  his  popularity  began  to  decfine, 
and  was  quickly  exhausted.  He  commenced  that 
course  of  policy  which  was  destined  to   eaose 
his  house  to  become  extinct  in  exile.    The  di- 
vine right  of  kings,  so  abhorrent  to  reason  and 
to  EngUsh  ideas  of  govemnAnt,  was  the  basis 
of  his  condnct,  and  was  made  contemptible  by 
his  mode  of  proceeding.  He  perpetually  dsimed 
higher  power  than  any  Plantagenet  at  Tador 
hM  claimed,  but  he  invariably  abandoned  bis 
ground  when  he  was  resisted.    It  has   been 
sought  to  defend  his  course  by  stating  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  oonstitntion  and  laws  at 
England,  and  sinned  without  loiowledge ;  but 
this  excuse,  which  would  be  of  little  m<»neat 
under  any  circumstances,  la  of  none  whatever 
in  his  case.    His  very  first  parliament^  1604,  in 
reply  to  his  first  assertion  that  all  their  pfrivi- 
leges  were  derived  from  him,  asserted  in  AiD, 
and  in  the  plainest  laognage,  all  those  princi- 
ples for  which  the  En^isn  oonsdtntkmalists 
contended  against  S  generations  of  Stnarts,  sad 
asserted  them  as  facts  not  to  be  qoestiwied. 
Then  began  that  dvil  contest  which   hwtsd 
down  to  1689  in  frill  force,  and  which  was 
not  utterly  at  an  end  until  1746.    The  fcwogn 
policy  of  James  was  as  vicious  as  his  home 
policy,  and  England  became  of  less  acconnt 
m  the  European  world  than  a  second-rate  Ger- 
man or  Italian  principality.    Shortly  after  his 
accession,  Beaumont,  the  French  ambassador, 
prophesied  that  for  a  century  England  wonld 
hardly  misuse  her  prosperity  to  any  other  pur- 
pose than  her  own  injury,  a  prediction  that 
came  marvellously  near  to  literal  frilfllment. 
This  was  well,  for  if  the  Stnarts  had  known 
how  to  be  popular  kings  the  English  oonstita- 
tion  wonld  have  been  deetroyed ;  but,  Uionafa 
generally  men  of  ability,  they  seem  to  naye  d(^ 
lighted  as  much  in  annoying  and  degrading  their 
subjects  as  in  directly  misruling  them.    James 
I.  died  in  1626,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eon 
Charles  I.,  a  monarch  who  had  some  elegant, 
gentletnanlike  tastes,  but  who  i^parently  conid 
not  conceive  of  any  obligations  on  the  part  of  a 
king  to  his  subjects.    He  did  not  put  forward 
bis  pretensions  so  ofifansively  as  similar  ones  had 
been  pnt  forward  by  his  father,  bnt  he  adhered 
to  them  with  a  courage  and  a  tenacity  that  were 
utterly  unknown  to  James.    He  set  deliberately 
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to  -wotk  to  introdnoe  into  IhigUnd  the  sjeteia 
ot  KOTemment  that  prevailed  in  France,  to  do 
in  KngUtnd  and  Sootland  what  the  Aastro-Bnr- 
gaadian  princes  had  done  in  Oastile  and  Ara- 
goo.     Eren  the  wretched  excuse  of  ignorance 
tfaat  haa  beenpleaded  for  James  cannot  be  nsed 
in  behalf  of  Charles ;  for  he  had  been  edncated 
in  England  from  his  early  childhood,  had  good 
fiMoltieai,  and  had  bj  his  assent  to  the  petition 
of  rif^t — an  instmment,  all  lis  oircomstances 
evnadered,  even  more  important  than  Magna 
Chsota — expreasly  agreed  not  to  mle  arbitn^y 
for  •  MX  and  solid  consideration  paid  into  his 
h«nda.   For  11  years  (16a9-'40)  he  called  no  par- 
liameot,  sod  England  was  as  despotioally  ruled 
am  Franee;  and  had  all  his  instruments  been 
prudent  and  able  men,  it  is  possible  he  would 
lui'v-e  saeeeeded  in  his  design.    His  chief  instru- 
ments were  Wentworth.  afterward  earl  of  Straf- 
focd,  mod  Land,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  the 
Conner  one  of  tiie  ablest  of  men  in  an  age  sin- 
nlarly  prolific  in  able  men ;  the  latter  equally 
diatingnnhed  for  his  narrowness  of  mind.  These 
two  men,  it-  shoold  seem,  were  associated  only 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  one  might  be  confound- 
ed by  the  f<^v  of  the  other.    I*nd  gare  pre- 
cedwoe  to  eoofesiastioal  tyranny,  whereas  Went- 
worth,  if  he  bad  had  entire  management  of 
•ffiUn,  would  have  established  political  despot- 
ism, whence  religions  uniformity  would  hare 
soon  followed.  It  is  Tciy  doubtfol  whether  the 
people  eonld  have  been  stirred  np  to  the  fighting 
pmnt  if  their  rdigions  sentimenta  had  remained 
witboat  serions  disturbance  until  their  political 
rights  had  been  totally  subverted.    The  bigotry 
of  I«ad  esnsed  him  to  se^k  to  &8ten  the  Kng- 
Uali  draroh  polity  on  SooUand,  which  was  met 
by  that  deep  and  determined  resistance  on  the 
part  ot  the  Scotch  which  is  so  striking  a  trait  in 
tibeir  eharaoter  when  their  principles  or  preyn- 
dieasareassidled.    War  between  the  Scotch  peo- 
ple and  the  En^ish  government  followed,  and 
Chariss  was  compelled  to  call  a  parliament,  April, 
1640.     Thna  were  all  Wentworth's  sagacious 
plans  set  at  nan^t.    The  parliament,  known  in 
iiistory  as  the  sb^art  pariiament,  lasted  but  a  few 
dajs,  when  it  yraa  dissolved,  in  the  mere  wanton- 
ness of  tyranny.    Six  months  later  assembled  the 
fiuBODS  long  parliament,  which  the  king's  ne- 
eesrity  foieed  him  to  calL    The  parliament  pon- 
Isbed  the  king'a  tools,  and  forced  him  to  admit 
that  it  sboidd  not  be  dissolved  without  its  own 
eoDMnt    It  thffli  proceeded  to  divest  the  king 
•f  moch  of  his  power,  demaad.ing,  among,other 
things,  oontrcd  of  the  militia.    It  may  be  admit- 
ted, without  any  reflection  on  the  memories  of 
Pym  and  Hampden,  and  their  aseooiates,  that  the 
fsrSameat  party  went  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
aonstitntion,  in  their  desire  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitotion.    Their  excuse  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  pur- 
peas  sad  acts  of  the  king,  and  in  his  incurable 
ftWihnod.     Tet  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  the 
men  of  1688-'9  went,  who  set  aside  a  dynasty 
in  Older  to  place  the  constitution  beyond  danger. 
It  mittcrs  not  that  Charles  was  beheaded  in  1M9 ; 
wekDow  that  the  political  leaders  of  lM0-'43 


never  oonnted  upon  the  king's  death  or  deposi- 
tion, and  that  at  no  time  was  it  ont  of  his  pow- 
er to  have  reigned  in  strength  and  peace,  on  the 
sole  condition  that  he  should  mle  as  a  constitn* 
tional  sovereign.  Had  they  set  aside  the  dy- 
nasty, there  would  have  been  no  oocadon  to 
clumge  the  constitutional  practice;  but  that  was 
impossible.  It  was  natnral  that  Charles  should 
renise  to  part  with  power  that  was  legally  his; 
and  it  was  equally  natural  that  the  parliament 
should  reftase  to  ulow  it  to  remain  in  his  hands. 
Both  parties  appealed  to  arms,  and  what  is 
known  as  the  graat  civil  war  began  in  the  latter 
part  of  1 643.  At  first  fortnne  favored  the  king^ 
whose  wrong-headedness  however  rendered  him 
unable  to  profit  therefrom.  Gradually  the  radi- 
cal party  in  narliament  gdned  strength,  and, 
nnder  the  leaa  of  Yane,  Cromwell,  and  others, 
rose  to  power.  Cromwell  was  everywhere  vic- 
torious m  the  field.  Parliament  was  "  purged  " 
of  all  who  showed  any  disposition  to  treat  with 
the  king.  The  army  became  the  sonroe  of  all 
power.  The  king  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
execnted.  Ireland  was  oonqnered  by  OromweD, 
who  was  almost  equally  snooessfal  in  Scotland. 
The  battie  of  Worcester,  Sept  8, 1651,  crushed 
the  royalists  for  nearly  0  years.  In  1658  Crom- 
well dissolved  the  parliament  by  force,  and  was 
master  of  England  for  6  years,  ruling  the  coun- 
try far  more  wisely  than  ever  it  had  heen  nded 
by  a  Stuart,  but  still  with  an  iron  hand,  which 
he  did  not  condescend  to  cover  with  a  velvet 
glove.  He  would  have  ruled  constitutionally 
u  he  conld,  but  by  him  the  English  would  not 
be  so  ruled.  He  wished  to  become  king,  but  this 
the  army  would  not  allow,  for  it  was  composed 
of  men  who  were  sincere  republicans,  and  who 
acted  conscientiously.  Tet  England  then  occu- 
pied the  highest  place  she  had  ever  known  in 
the  world's  estimation ;  one  in  striking  contrast 
to  that  which  she  had  held  during  the  40  years 
of  the  rule  of  James  I.  and  Charles  L  After 
Cromwell's  death,  in  16S8,  dissensions  broke 
out  among  the  military,  aim  the  military  and 
civil  republicans  quarrelled.  Biohard,  the  infe- 
rior son  of  the  great  protector,  resigned,  and  thus 
was  prepared  the  way  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts,  effected  by  Gen.  Monk,  in  1660. 
The  reiga  of  Charles  II.  dates  from  that  year. 
May  29,  in  &ct,  tbongh  in  law  it  dates  from 
the  day  of  his  father's  decapitation.  The  change 
was  prodigious.  The  austere  Puritans  were  suc- 
ceeded by  profligate  cavaliers ;  but  for  this  the 
former  were  most  to  blame.  They  had  insist- 
ed upon  ruling  the  nation  into  righteousness, 
and  had  caused  that  reaction  which  ended  in 
the  foulest  licentiousness.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  the  reign  of  the  saints  produced  the 
reign  of  the  harlots.  Many  of  the  reforms  effMsted 
by  the  long  parliament  were  preserved. '  That 
body  had  swept  away  the  court  of  star  chamber 
the  high  commission  court,  and  the  council  of 
the  north,  all  tremendous  instruments  of  royal 
granny,  and  not  one  of  these  was  it  possible 
to  revive.  Other  good  effects  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  that  great  parliament  were  preserved. 
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!EIie  nation  liod  goo«  forward,  and  it 'was  sot 

pos^ble  for  it  'to  go  backward,  even  nnder  the 
effect  of  that  singular  reaction  which  caused 
nsoally  sensible  men  to  welcome  back  the  profli- 
gate long  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  Had  Charles 
XL  been  an  ambitions  monarch,  he  might  haro 
aooomplished  what  his  grandfather,  his  fEttber, 
and  his  brother  were  onable  to  accomplish ; 
he  might  have  established  despotism  in  England, 
at  least  for  a  time.  But,  though  one  cl  the 
ablest  members  of  his  family,  he  was  singnlarly 
destitnte  of  those  feelings  which  ordinarily  are 
found  in  monarohs.  Be  loved  his  ease  above 
all  things,  and  if  he  could  get  pleasantly 
throuj^  the  34  hours  he  was  quite  willing  that 
other  men  should  do  so.  He  had  many  of  those 
qualities  which  are  popularly  attributed  to  his 
grandfather,  Henry  IV.  of  France ;  but  he  prob- 
ably laughed  at  his  ancestor's  daring  in  the  field. 
His  vioee  were  of  the  popular  kind,  and  such  as 
even  moral  men  are  ready  to  forgive  in  kings. 
From  the  11th  to  the  80th  year  ofhis  age  his  life 
had  been  passed  amid  civil  disputes,  wars,  wan- 
derings, and  intrigues,  and  in  poverty ;  and  he 
had  oontmoted  from  this  experience  a  horror  of 
every  thing  that  looked  like  danger,  or  that  was 
business.  Happen  what  might,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  he  wonld  not  again  go  on  his  trav- 
els. From  the  personal  selfishness  of  this  easy 
voluptuary  England  derived  almost  as  muon 
good  as  from  the  tyranny  of  John  or  the  oow- 
atdioe  di  James  I.  He  was  content  to  rule  as 
much  through  parliament  as  could  be  expected 
from  a  monarou  nnder  no  more  restraint  than 
he  was.  Several  times,  when  more  daring  na- 
tures than  his  own  haa  caused  him  to  venture 
upon  scnne  despotic  act,  he  was  ready  to  give 
way  when  he  fonnd  the  opposition  resolute. 
He  retreated  from  the  ground  assumed  in  his 
declaration  of  indulgence,  and  so  weakened 
the  royal  power.  His  popularity  soon  under- 
went a  .decline,  which  was  principally  attrib- 
utable to  the  meanness  of  his  foreign  polioy. 
WitJi  the  restoration  of  thft  Stuarts  was  atao  re- 
stored  that  policy  in  foreign  aSairs  whidi  had 
rednoed  England  to  so  low  a  state  in  tiieir  first 
two  reigns.  England's  honor,  it  may  be  said, 
was  gibbeted  with  Cromwell's  body  at  Tybnm. 
An  unnecessary  war  with  the  Dutch  produced 
Qttoh  disgrace.  The  triple  alliance  wnich  was 
entered  into  with  Sweaen  and  Holland,  and 
which  for  a  brief  interval  stayed  the  course  of 
Louis  XlV.,  was  the  solitai7  act  of  the  kind 
that  reflects  honor  on  this  reign.  The  king, 
however,  soon  became  the  tool  and  pensioner  of 
France.  His  forces  assisted  in  the  war  on  Hol- 
land made  by  Lonis  XIY.  The  unpopularity 
of  this  course,  and  the  internal  misgovemment 
d  the  cabal  ministry,  created  a  great  change  in 
English  opinion,  and  finally  assistance  was  sent 
to  the  Dntch.  The  peace  of  1 678  was  followed  by 
the  exdtement  oansed  by  the  alleged  popish  plot, 
and  for  a  time  the  king  was  almost  as  unpopular 
as  his  father  had  been  in  1 640.  Parliament  after 
parliament  was  elected,  met,  set  itself  in  dedded 
eppoaition  to  the  government,  and  was  dioolT- 


ed.    The  let/^g  objeei  of  tho  op^tianini 
the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  Um 
of  snooesdon ;  and  even  to  this  the  king  would 
finally  have  consented  rather  than  have  fbogbL 
Bat  die  reaction  that  set  in  saved  him£romtiM 
laat  disgraoe.    When  the  Oxford  pariianitat  tm 
dissolved,  in  1681,  the  king  found  hirosdf  hird- 
ly  less  powerful  than  he  bad  been  in  1660.  H« 
never  called  another  parliament,  but  was  able  to 
govern  without  6ne,  The  conspiracies  that  wen 
formed  by  the  wUga  (the  names  of  whig  nd 
tory  had  their  defimte  political  oommeBoemNit 
in  1680)  were  detected,  and  many  of  the  coi- 
Binrators  were  punished.     Oth«a,nienofwbaD 
the  govemm«at  wished    to  be  rid,   snob  m 
Bussell  and  Sidney,  were  Judicially  nmrderei 
Few  Idngs  have  beoi  more  powerful  tbanObiilct 
n.  was  during  the  last  8  years  of  his  ragn,  jet 
some  marked  advantages  had  been  obtamd  bf 
the  constitutionalists,  which  have  endured.  The 
hAea*  eorpu$  act  of  1679  was  among  thegcaat- 
est  trinmMis  of  the  liberal  par^,  not  only  io  it> 
sel^  but  because  it  fomiahed  a  p<nnt  of  auto 
between  whigs  and  tories ;  for  in  the  next  nigii 
it  wss  fonnd  uat  the  tories^  even  when  most  »»• 
vUely  loyal,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  nped 
that  act.    Charles  II.  died  suddenly  m  Feb.  168S. 
James  IL  ostaie  to  the  tlirone  without  the  £6^ 
est  opposition,  and  for  a  hriet  period  was  pops* 
kr.    Xhouj^  an  open  and  avowed  Catholic,  1m 
was  beloved  fanatically  by  the  priesthood  of 
the  chnrch  of  Eng^d,  which  indeed  had  stred 
his  inheritance  in  the  days  of  the  exdntion  bifi. 
Had  he  been  content  with  persecnting  ditsestwi 
and  whigs,  and  with  destroying  mndi  of  tbecinl 
liberty  of  his  sabjects,  it  is  not  unlikely  thst  b« 
wonld  have  made  himsdf  aa  powerful  as  Eemy 
Vni.  had  been;  but  he  wished  to  refistabhihtlia 
ascendency  of  his  own  chnroh,  which  oonU  Mt 
be  done  withont  overthrowing  the  Ai^Ucu 
chnrch,  and  spoiUng  the  ariatoctacy  of  amdi  of 
their  property,  and  thus  he  united  chnrdi,  siit- 
tooraoy,  and  all  the  intelligent  part  of  the  p«o- 
pie  against  him.    The  parliament  he  sanuDi» 
ed  was  so  servile  that  it  is  impossiUe  to  di*  » 
with  those  noble  bodies  which  bad  d«ne  so  mm 
to  vindicate  the  liberties  of  England.    Even  tM 
parliament  of  1660  seemed  manly  and  l>k<»|' 
comparison  with  it.   Yet  this  seirile  body  ««■ 
not  satisfy  the  king,  and  he  broke  with  it  oa 
points  that  plunly  idiowed  h»  was  bent  on  tb* 
establidunent  of  a  despotism,  and  the  d«di» 
tion  of  the  oonstitation  in  chnrch  and  sttta 
Before  this  hi4>pened,  he  had  put  down  t^«»" 
tempt  of  Monmouth  to  subvert  the  p>vemmwi 
ponishing  the  chief  and  his  fidlowers  with  a  rffl- 
diotiveness  to  whi«A  there  are  few  P*™^" 
history.    So  oomplete  was  the  terror  caused  V 
these  punishmento,  that  not  even  the  union  « 
churchmen,  dissenters,  the  aristocracy,  "fj*? 
gal  profession,  and  the  middle  classes  of  slioo* 
every  faith,  could  have  availed  to  effect  his  ovw- 
throw,  had  not  that  union  been  snpportea  W 
a  large  foreign  army,  headed  by  a  P""**" 
the  highest  reputation  as  a  soldier  and  a  state*- 
man.    The  king  proregned  parliament  in  »or. 
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ItfK,  mi  tha*  hoAj  never  met  agda.    For  8 
7««cs  be  goremed  despotieaUy,  aad  there  waa 
*  ooateet  perpetoaHy  vi^ed  between  bim  and 
Ua  peopla ;  and  the  Tiger  with  wUoh  the  con- 
teat  waa  fiiocht  on  the  popular  aide  ahowa  how 
ir«H  ewtabHwied  waa  the  En^h  ewutitntion. 
The  Idng  at  first  aonght  the  aid  of  the  ohnroh 
,  the  diasentera,  and  reoeiTed  it  until  ^e 
,  found  he  aneant  ita  own  daetrociioD,  to- 
wHh  that  of  all  otherforma  of  Protea- 
j  when  tt  revolted,  in  apite  of  its  paarive 
obe^aaeo  doetrinea.    He  tiien  aonght  an  idli- 
araee  with  the  diaaentera  againat  the  ehnroh,  and 
Hbttof^  aome  of  them,  aa  waa  bnt  nataral,  were 
ready  t»  aid  him,  the  great  m^ority  (rfthur  nnm- 
her  renaJDed  troe  to  the  oonstitntion.    By  the 
antman  of  1C68,  theking  waaoppcMed  by  ahnoat 
aB  rtannnn  tt  kia  Ba14eota.>and  (xrald  not  proenre 
tfaa  aervieea<rf  even  third-rate  lawyers  in  an  age 
awwyrMal  fbr  the  baaeneaa  of  ito  legal  men. 
WidiaBi,  prince  of  Orange,  had  watched  the 
«onteat  in  En^and  olosely.    He  was  the  king's 
napbew,  aon  of  hiadster  Maty,  and  had  married 
tha  Uoa'a  eldeat  daoghtw  Mary,  heir  apparent 
to  tit*  BHtiah  orown.    It  is  not  probable  that 
ha  earaA  taoA  for  the  Hbertiea  of  England,  for 
he  waa  the  oUef  of  that  party  in  Hdltmd  wbioh 
waa  opposed  to  the  existing  oonstitotion,  a  pol- 
ity In  ita  spirit  not  unlike  to  that  of  England; 
tat  he  waa  firmly  oppoaed  to  Louis  XTv.,  and 
dasired  to  have  »e  tid  of  England  in  thwarting 
Ui  aebaous ;  and  Jamea  was  the  pensioner  and 
iBf  «f  Loois,  and '80  woold  remain  so  long  aa 
haahoatd  persist  in  gorveming  England  illeg^y. 
¥IAe  Mary  of  Orange  stood  next  in  ancoesaion 
to  JaoMa,  liier  hnsband  oonld  not  do  mnch  in  op- 
jposaton  to  that  king;  bat  be  let  it  be  known  that 
ha  tfaxpitbMa  and  uiose  of  his  wife  were  with 
the  eooatitationalistSL    Jamea  had  married  for 
hie  seeond  wtfe  Mary  Beatrioe,  a  princess  of  the 
hoaae  df  Este  ot  Medena,  and  &om  this  onion  had 
proceeded  4  children,  all  of  whom  had  died.    It 
asams  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  thia 
aoonlewere  to  have  no  more  children,  and  that 
ia  me  oanrae  JanMa  woold  be  sacoeeded  by  his 
tu^bumt  Mary;  bnt  in  1687  the  qoeen  was  de- 
ateed  to  be  pregnant,  and  on  Jane  10, 1688,  waa 
bom  that  prtece  who  waa  afterward  known  aa 
tbe  preteiMar.    This  incident  precipitated  mBl>- 
tera,ft)rtheoi»nion  wasidmostomveraal  ib  Eng- 
land that  a  sapposititions  child  had  been  plao^ 
in  the  poaifion  of  heir  apparent  to  the  crown. 
Jane  M,  ItSA,  William  waa  invited  to  invade 
Englaiid  at  the  head  of  an  army.    This  invito- 
tioa  waa  i^ned  by  the  earls  of  Shrewsbnry, 
Deraaahire,  and  Danby,  by  Lord  Lnmley,  by 
Baory  Sidaey  and  Admiral  Bussell,  and  by 
OflBptoD,  Ustiop  of  London;  and  it  was  ao- 
flifM.    Avarietyofcireanistaaceefovoredthe 
antetaldng,  and  on  Nov.  5  William  landed  at 
Teita^,  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army, 
16,040  strong,  oomposed  of  men  of  several  na- 
tieu.   At  nrat  the  people  were  slow  to  Join 
him,  md  after  having  advanced  as  far  as  Exeter, 
he  tilk«d  oi  retoming  to  his  ships;  bnt  men  of 
BOto  BOW  began  to  rep^  to  hia  standard,  and  it 


waa  fbnnd  that  Jamea  had  no  hold  even  on  tha 
great  army  which  he  had  eetabliahed  in  defiance 
of  law.  He  was  deserted  by  those  upon  whom 
he  ought  to  have  been  able  to  rely,  even  hia 
danghter  Anne  joining  bis  enemies.  He  gave 
way  to  terror,  hastened  to  nndo  all  he  had  done, 
and  fled.  Bronj^t  back  to  London,  he  fled  a 
second  time,  and  reached  France,  where  be  had 
previonsly  sent  bis  wife  and  son.  All  England 
waa  bi  the  hands  of  William  and  his  friends. 
The  convention  parliament  that  assembled,  after 
mnch  disonssion,  conferred  the  crown  on  William 
and  Mary,  which  was  a  revolntionary  aqt,  as  not 
only  were  James  and  his  son  alive,  bnt  Mary 
and  Anne  had  claims  to  the  crown  compared 
with  which  those  of  William  conld  not  bear 
criticism.  Tbe  declaration  of  right  placed  the 
ground  of  action  on  the  vindication  of  the  "  nn- 
doabted  inheritance  of  Englishmen,"  the  entire 
movement  being  conservative  in  its  character, 
and  not  one  of  innovation.  The  events  of 
1688-'9  are  known  as  the  English  revolution, 
but  it  would  be  more  0(»Tect  to  call  them  the 
dose  of  that  revolution;  for  the  contest  that 
had  commenced  with  the  coming  of  the  Stuarts 
to  the  throne,  and  which  had  lasted  for  86 
years,  waa  virtually  dosed  on  tbe  day  that  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  were  prodaimed  king  and  queen 
of  England.  For  170  yeara  the  government  of 
England  has  been  constitutional  without  ques- 
tion, a  circumstance  totally  without  parallel  in 
Uie  nistory  of  great  nations.  If  we  except  the 
rebellions  of  1715  and  1746,  that  country  has 
be«i  the  scene  of  no  serious  outbreak  i^inst 
estabMied  aothority  for  6  generations.  Faults 
there  have  been  in  both  government  and  people, 
but  not  greater  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  cor- 
responding annals  of  other  European  nationa ; 
while  in  no  other  country  of  the  old  world  baa 
the  good  that  Enghmd  has  known  had  an  ex- 
istence. Liberty  and  law  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  tc^^ether,  each  sustaining  the  other,  mn- 
tnally  imparting  a  portion  of  tbdr  apiiit.  Mor- 
al, intelleotnalj  and  material  progress  through 
5  generations  has  made  England  the  first  of  na- 
tions, and  left  her,  in  some  important  respects, 
without  a  rival  The  greatness  of  England,  her 
moral  power,  in  no  small  degree  her  Uterature, 
and  the  &ot  that  she  is  tbe  mother  of  nationa 
destined  perhaps  to  excel  hersell^  are  all  due  to 
tbe  happy  setdement  that  was  efifectedin  l688-'9, 
which  was  the  completion,  by  one  set  of  patriots, 
cf  what  other  patriots  had  initiated  or  forward- 
ed. Maoanlay,  writing  at  the  time  when  all 
oontinental  Europe  waa  agitated  by  the  revoln- 
tionary convulsions  of  1848,  daimed,  with  the 
natural  and  just  pride  of  an  English  statesman, 
that  England's  exemption  firom  those  oonvnl- 
rfons  was  due  to  the  wisdom  of  her  leading  men 
of  the  17th  century.  "  In  our  island,"  he  says, 
"  the  regular  course  of  government  has  never 
been  for  a  day  interrupts.  The  few  bad  men 
who  longed  for  license  and  plunder  have  not 
had  the  courage  to  confront  for  one  moment  the 
strength  of  a  loyiJ  nation,  rallied  in  firm  array 
round  a  parent^  throne.     And  if  it  be  asked 
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what  has  made  as  to  differ  from  others,  the 
answer  is  that  we  never  lost  what  others  are 
wildly  and  blindly  seeking  to  regun.  It  is 
hecaase  we  had  a  preserving  reyolntion  in 
the  17th  centary  that  we  have  not  had  a 
destroying  reyolntion  in  the  19th.  It  is  he- 
caase we  had  freedom  in  the  midst  of  servi- 
tude that  we  have  order  in  the  midst  of  anarchy. 
For  the  authority  of  law,  for  the  secnrity  of 

Eroperty,  for  the  peace  of  oar  streets,  for  the 
appiness  of  oor  homes,  our  gratitude  is  due, 
mider  Him  who  ruses  and  pulls  down  nations 
at  his  pleasnre,  to  the  long  parliament,  to  the 
convention,  and  to  WiUiam  of  Orange."  Wil- 
liam III.  found  his  new  throne  anything  but  an 
agreeable  seat,  bnt  possession  of  it  enaUed  him 
to  combat  Louis  XIV.  with  ultimate  success, 
though  the  war  that  England  declared  agunst 
France,  in  1689,  was  marked  by  many  reverses 
on  the  part  of  the  former.  It  was  terminated 
by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  Ireland  was 
subdued  almost  as  completely  as  she  had  been 
subdned  by  Cromwell  more  than  40  years  earlier. 
There  were  several  ctmspiracies  formed  against 
the  new  government,  but  they  all  failed,  and 
many  of  the  conspirators  were  punished.  The 
bank  of  England  was  established  in  1694.  Mary 
died  in  1694,  and  left  William  sole  monarch. 
The  freedom  of  the  Enelish  press  dates  from 
1696.  Most  of  the  legislatioa  of  this  reign  was 
of  a  liberal  character,  and  would  have  been  far 
more  so  if  William's  wishes  could  in  all  cases 
have  prevailed.  Much  of  the  evil  of  those 
times  grew  out  of  differences  in  religious  beli^ 
and  William  was  singnlarly  free  fi-om  bigotry, 
though  few  men  have  been  more  devout  than 
he  was.  The  toleration  act,  which  has  been 
prononnoed  by  the  highest  authority  as  "  that 
which  most  strikingly  illustrates  the  peculiar 
Ttoes  and  the  peculiar  excellences  of  English 
legidataon  of  all  the  acts  that  have  ever  been 
passed  by  parliament"  was  adopted  in  1689. 
The  last  years  of  William's  reign  saw  him  enter 
into  two  partition  treaties  with  Louis  XIY.  to 
dispose  or  the  immense  dominions  of  the  Span- 
ish branch  of  the  house  of  Aostria,  Charles  II, 
being  without  heirs  of  his  body.  Louis  vio- 
lated the  second  treaty  in  1700,  and  William 
would  have  made  war  on  him,  but  ciroimistances 
prevented  him ;  and  there  was  every  prospect 
that  the  entire  Spanish  monarchy  would,  pass 
to  Philip  of  Anjou  without  a  serious  struggle, 
when  Louis  threw  the  whole  Britbh  nation  into 
a  rage  by  acknowledging  the  son  of  the  exiled 
James  II.  king  of  Great  Britain,  James  dying  in 
1701.  William  took  advantagia  of  this  blun- 
der, and  was  preparing  for  vigorous  war  when 
be  died,  March  8,  1702.  The  year  before  his 
death  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  fin- 
ishing stroke  pat  to  the  work  of  that  revolution 
with  the  close  of  which  his  fame  is  indissolubly 
associated.  In  1618  Elizabeth  Stuart,  danght(»r 
of  James  L,  had  wedded  the  elector  palatine, 
Frederic  V.,  who  afterward  became  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, bnt  who  conld  neither  keep  his  new 
jdngdora  nor  preserve  his  old  palatinate.    The 


youngest  child  of  this  marriage  was  a  dangbto, 
Sophia,  married  to  Ernest  Angnstns,  firrt  ^ 
tor  of  Hanover.    As  early  as  1689,  WiUi«nliid 
been  desirous  pf  entailing  the  British  crown  w 
this  lady,  and  the  house  of  lords  unanimouslj 
agreed  to  an  amendment  of  the  bill  of  rigfati  to 
that  effect.    The  commons  unanimously  reject- 
ed the  amendment   While  the  two  houses  «m 
conferring  on    (he  sabject,   a   son,  aftenrard 
known  as  duke  of  Glonoeeter,  was  bom  to  tbe 
princess  Anne.   Neither  bonse  would  give  war, 
and  the  bill  of  rights  was  lost.    The  doke  k 
Gloucester  died  in  1700,  «nd  in  1701  Willian'a 
old  plan  was  adopted.  Jlie  crown  was  eot^ 
on  the  electrees  Sophia.     An  act  more  rsTdii- 
tionary  in  its  character  was  never  passed  b;  t 
legislative  body.    All  the  descendants  of  Jamei 
n.  and  Charles  I.  were  passed  over,  and  tin 
preference  g^ven  to  a  granddanghter  t/l  Judm 
I.,  for  the  sole  reason  that  she  wasaProttstsst 
There  were  then  living  67  persons  wlio  had 
claims  to  the  crown  superior  to  those  of  tbe 
electress,  according  to  tbe  received  ideas  of  the 
right  of  succession.    William  was  succeeded  bj 
the  sister  of  his  wife,  Anne,  second  daughter 
of  James  11.    May  16,  1703,  war  was  dedared 
against  France,  that  war  which  was  illnstnted 
by  the  deeds  of  Peterborough  and  Mariboron^ 
and  which  lasted  11  years,  when  it  w«a  con- 
cluded by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  whidi  tbe 
English  are  thought  to  have  thrown  away  Deu> 
ly  in  tba  fruits  of  their  many  victories.  Tbe 
war  party  had  gone  out  of  office,  in  conseqnence 
of  the  hostility  of  the  church,  and  their  aaocei- 
sors  were  supposed  to  aim  at  the  restoration  (tf 
the  Stuarts^  though,  at  the  most,  this  sospicioD 
of  Jaoobitism  could  apply  only  to  Bolingbroke. 
The  union  of  England  and  BcoUand  was  e&cted 
in  1707,  the  ktter  ooanb^  being  allowed  to 
send  46  members  to  the  house  of  commoiu^  and 
16  to  the  house  of  peers.  Anne  died  Aug.  1,1714, 
and  the  crown  passed  without  a  struggle  to  tbe 
house  of  Hanover.    The  reign  of  Geoi^  I-  *" 
by  no  means  a  brilliant  one.    Tbe  rebellkw  d 
1716,  m  behalf  of  the  Stuarts,  proved  a  itiivst, 
and  the  foreign  movements  for  the  same  o^ 
were  quite  a8>  useless.    England  allied  henwi 
with  France,  then  ruled  by  Uie  regent  Oriewi 
The  whigs  returned  to  power,  wbidi  they  iept 
until  the  reign  of  George  ra.  The  South  sesbob- 
ble  caused  great  distress.    Walpole's  MwnjJ^ 
cy  began  with  its  explomon,  though  he  had  been 
in  office  long  before  that  date.    :&>gland  was  in- 
volved in  war  with  Spain,  and  in  1718  wot  tie 
naval  victory  of  Cape  Passaro.  GeoiTge  I.  died  in 
1727,  and  was  suooeeded  by  his  only  son  G«J'*f 
XL,  between  whom  and  himself  there  hsd  beai 
bitter  hatred.    The  new  king,  under  tbe  inO^ 
ence  of  his  wife,  Caroline  of  Anspaoh,  continnea 
Walpole  in  office,  and  that  great  minister  w» 
at  the  head  of  aff^rs  until  the  beginnuft « 
1743,  baffling  for  years  all  the  exertions  of  t" 
most  able  and  nnscmpulons  opposition  that  M» 
ever  existed  in  a  free  state.    His  principle  « 
action  was   "to  let  well  alone;"  bnt  m  « 
thought  things  were  well  which  it  would  M" 
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I  better  to  improve,  lie  failed  in  his  dnty  to 
his  eoontry.    He  allowed  himself  to  be  forced 
into  •  var  with  Spain,  which  departare  from 
hJA  iTStem  was  soon  followed  hj  his  fall,  thoogh 
1m  retained  his  inflnenoe  over  the  rojal  mind 
to  the  day  of  his  death.    His  successors  were 
whigg  in  principle,  and  there  was  no  chance  for 
tJae  toriee,  as  a  party,  nnder  the  first  two  mon- 
srdis  of  the  Hanoverian  line.   War  with  France 
was  added  to  that  with  Spain,  growing  out  of 
tbe  qoeation  of  the  Austrian  snooession.    As  a 
^rhole  this  war  was  one  of  the  least  gloriona 
«Ter  waged  by  England.    In  l745-'6  the  con- 
test between  tbe  reigning  dynasty  and  tbe  re- 
mains of  dte  Staart  parfy  was  brought  to  an 
end  at  (Moden,  where  Uie  duke  of  Cumber- 
land defeated  Charles  Edward.    The  cruelties 
with  wliicb  the  Jacobites  were  punished  reflect 
discredit  on  the  English  name.    The  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chspelle  in  1748  restored  peace  to  Eu- 
rope for  a  few  years.    The  whigs  continued  to 
nde,  beaded  by  Henry  Pelham,  and  after  his 
deaUi  in  1754  by  his  brother  the  duke  of  New- 
eastloL    Tbe  renewal  of  the  war  with  France  in 
1765  led  tooonnderable  ministerial  changes,  and 
in  1767  was  formed  the  celebrated  Pitt-New- 
Matie  ministry,  which  carried  on  the  contest 
with  great  vigor;  so  that  when  George  II.  died, 
Oct.  S5, 1760,  his  fleets  and  armies  were  every- 
where triumphant.  The  foundation  of  the  East 
Indian  empire  of  England  was  laid  at  Plassey, 
Jane  SS,  1767.   French  America  was  conquered 
It  Quebec,  Sept  18, 1769.    The  victories  of 
WnJoii   and  Crefeld  atoned  for  the  days  of 
LaSMi  and  Fontenoy.    Hawke's  victory  over 
Ocnflsns  was  one  of  the  noblest  exploits  of 
the  Britjah  navy.    The  victories  of  Frederic  of 
Pmaais  were  quite  as  much  owing  to  English 
money  as  to  German  genius.    Death  arrested 
Uw  policy  which  had  produced  such  results. 
Ths  new  king,  George  lU.  (the  first  English- 
bom  |Minoe  who  bad  been  on  the  throne  since 
1714X  grandson  of  George  n.,  was  by  nature  as 
despotio  as  the  worst  of  the  Stuarts,  and,  hav- 
iag  been  edneated  in  principles  utterly  unfit  to 
be  held  by  a  oonstitntional  sovereign,  he  resolv- 
ed to  attmnpt  the  restoration  of  Stoart  modes 
of  government ;  and  hence  peace  was  his  first 
ot^eet.  not  because  he  had  any  aversion  to  blood- 
•bM,  bat  iitat  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  concen- 
trate an  his  powers  on  the  work  of  internal 
ebaage.    He  got  rid  of  Pitt  and  made  peace,  but 
not  luitfl  be  mi.  waged  a  brief  war  with  Spain, 
tiMt  oonntrj  Joining  the  French  in  tbe  last  stage 
of  die  ecmtest.    The  treaty  was  held  to  be  very 
ffisgraoefhl  to  England,  but  history  hardly  bears 
oat  oootemporary  opinion,  though  it  certainly 
was  nnwiae  to  give  up  such  islands  as  Martinique, 
(Mia,  and  tiie  Pliilippines.    Scarcely  more  wise 
was  it  to  retain  Canada,  whereby  the  English 
HoHb  American  colonies  were  freed  from  any 
fun  tnm  French  attacks,  and  any  feelings  of 
indqmidenoe   which  they  might  have  would 
be  increased.    Those  colonies,  however,  would 
probably  have  been  long  in  maturing  the  wish 
for  separation  from  tbe  parent  country  had 


they  been  well  governed.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  tfaoughtfal  men,  the  colonists  were  at- 
tached to  tbe  home  government  as  sincerely  as 
were  the  dwellers  in  Lancashire  and  Kent.  The 
attempt  of  that  government  to  tax  them  caused 
great  indignation,  and  led  to  the  American  rev- 
olution, which  ended  in  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire.  The  English  in  the  list  years  of 
the  war  had  to  fight  the  Americans,  the  French, 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  Datch.  The  peace  oi* 
1783  left  England  in  a  low  condition,  from  which 
however  she  rapidly  recovered.  She  had  been 
fortunate  only  in  the  East,  where  the  ability  and 
unsorupulousness  of  Warren  Hastings  increased 
her  power.  Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  George  III.  became  popnlar,  and  saw  the 
party  which  he  hated  ezdnded  from  ofiSce. 
The  new  phase  of  toryism  which  manifested 
itself  nnder  the  rule  of  the  younger  Pitt  became 
the  ascendant  politicalprinciple  of  England  for 
more  than  40  years.  When  the  French  revolu- 
tion broke  out,  the  English  ministry  reluctantly 
enga^  in  the  war  that  soon  followed,  a  fact 
that  IS  established  by  the  total  want  of  prepara- 
tion that  marked  the  condition  of  England  in 
1798.  A  portion  of  the  aristocratio  whigs,  head- 
ed by  Burke,  were  more  anxious  for  war  than 
were  Pitt  and  his  immediate  followers.  The  war 
lasted,  with  two  brief  intervals,  down  to  the 
summer  of  1816,  ending  in  the  complete  triumph 
of  England  and  her  allies.  The  exertions  made 
by  England  were  vast,  though  her  actions  were 
not  always  wise.  Her  fleets,  led  by  Nelson,  Jer- 
vis,  Howe,  and  Duncan,  achieved  splendid  vic- 
tories over  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  in  the 
last  years  of  the  war  her  armies  were  greatly  dis- 
tinguished nnder  the  lead  of  Wellington  and 
others.  In  1813-'16  she  was  involved  in  war 
with  the  United  States,  growing  out  of  the  im- 
pressment andrightofsearcbquestions.  Heroo- 
ionial  and  Indian  dominions  were  much  extend- 
ed during  the  contest.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
found  herself  burdened  with  a  debt  of  $4,000,- 
000,000,  and  her  expenditores  had  been  on  the 
most  gigantic  scale.  George  HI.  lost  his  reason 
finally  in  1810,  and  for  more  than  9  years  his  eld- 
est son,  afterward  George  IV.,  was  prince  regent, 
succeeding  to  the  throne  Jan.  20, 1820.  After  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  1816,  England  entered 
upon  a  career  of  reform  which  has  been  more 
or  less  steadily  followed  ever  since,  and  which, 
without  causing  any  disturbance  to  society,  has 
wrought  important  changes,  and  greatly  im- 
proved the  condition  of  the  people.  This  reform 
at  first  related  to  commercial  and  legal  matters, 
but  soon  reached  to  others  which  are  considered 
to  be  more  peculiarly  political  in  their  character. 
The  high  toryism  of  the  government  underwent 
a  change,  and  on  the  death  of  Lord  Oastlereagh 
in  1822,  that  liberal  course  in  foreign  politics 
was  commenced  by  England  which  has  been 
substantially  maintained  until  now,  and  promises 
to  be  permanent.  The  passage  oi  the  Oathollo 
emancipation  act  in  1829,  under  direction  of  a 
ministry  headed  by  Wellington  and  Peel,  showed 
that  religious  bigotry  was  no  longer  to  receive 
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the  direct  oonntenanoe  of  eoTernraent;  andtbe 
prooeeding  vas  but  the  fufllment  of  the  Bpiiit 
of  the  treaty  hj  whioh  irelAnd  had  been  united 
to  Great  Britain  in  1801,  and,  her  own  parlia- 
ment abolished,  allowed  to  send  members  to  the 
imperii  parliament.  George  IV.,  who  had  be- 
gan life  as  a  liberal  in  politics,  opposed  this 
sot,  bat  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  pressore 
brought  to  bear  npon  him  by  the  tory  chie&. 
He  died  the  next  year,  1880,  and,  having  no  le- 
gitimate children,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
the  doke  of  Garence,  as  William  IV.,  whose 
abort  reign  was  destined  to  be  the  time  of  more 
political  agitation  than  had  been  known  since 
the  revolatioD.  Immediately  after  he  became 
king  happened  the  French  revelation  of  July, 
1880,  which  was  followed  by  outbreaks  in  other 
parts  of£arope,e8peoially  in  Belgium  and  Poland, 
a^nst  eetaUiahed  authority.  England  felt  the 
^eot  of  tiiese  movements,  and  sympathized  with 
the  popular  parties  of  the  oontioent.  Patliar 
mentary  reform  had  long  been  desired  by  many 
of  her  people,  and  from  time  to  time  efforts  had 
been  made  to  accomplish  it,  but  rarely  with  spirit, 
and  never  with  success.  Bat  in  March,  1831,  a 
reform  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  after  long  de- 
bates in  parliament  and  intense  excitement  in 
tiie  oountry,  caused  by  the  opposition  of  the 
bouse  of  lords,  a  bill  mtuing  extensive  changes  in 
the  constitation  of  the  house  of  commons  finally 
nused  in  June,  1882,  under  the  ministry  of  Earl 
Grey.  The  first  reiformed  parliament,  which 
met  Jan.  20,  1838,  contained  on  overwhehniog 
majority  of  reformers.  The  dominant  party 
however  was  too  strong,  and  fell  from  its  own 
weight  Irish  troubles  led  to  dissensions,  and 
Lord  Grey  retired  from  office  in  1884.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Melbourne.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  year  Earl  Bpencer,  father  of 
Lord  Althorp,  died,  causing  a  vacancy  in  the 
chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  which  Lord 
Althorp  could  not  hold  as  a  peer.  The  kiog, 
who  had  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
get  rid  of  the  whigs,  took  this  occasion  to  dis- 
miss the  ministry.  The  government  was  com- 
mitted to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  formed  a  con- 
servative ministry,  and  made  a  bold  efiEbrt  to 
retain  power,  though  it  is  not  probable  he  would 
have  advised  the  king  to  the  step  he  had  taken 
in  dismissing  the  Melbourne  ministry,  for  there 
were  not  200  men  in  the  commons  who  would 
have  preferred  the  conservatives  to  the  whigs. 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  in  the  elections 
that  followed  the  conservatives  gained  largely ; 
but  the  reformers  had  a  m^ority,  so  that,  though 
86  reformers  voted  for  the  Peel  candidate  for 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  he  was  lieaten 
by  a  minority  of  10.  Sir  E.  Peel  continued  in  of- 
fice until  April  8, 188fi,  when  he  retired,  having 
been  repeatedly  beaten  on  Irish  church  questions. 
His  ministry  had  not  lasted  6  months.  Lord 
Melbourne  returned  to  office,  with  many  of  his 
old  colleagues.  ThQ  king  found  himself  forced 
to  submit  to  the  whigs,  and  he  did  so  with  as 
much  grace  as  possible,  and  never  made  an  open 


attempt  to  disturb  fhem;  bat  it  is  Mad  btvii 

prepared  to  do  something  against  them  when  he 
was  seized  with  that  iUneas  which  proved  &til 
to  him,  Jnne  20, 1887.  He  was  sooceeded  byUi 
nieoe,  the  princess  AleKaodrina  Viotoria,  vho 
took  the  title  of  Viotoria  L    She  was  the  only 
child  of  Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  4th  son  of  6eoi|« 
IIL    This  event  led  to  the  aeparation  of  t£« 
crowns  of  England  and  Hanorer,  whidi  had  b«ea 
worn  by  the  same  persona  sinoe  1714,  the  Sdie 
law  prevsiUng  in  Htnoveiv    The  qoeea  was  very 
popular  when  she  ascended  the  thr(»e,  norbin 
22  years  produced  any  abatement  of  that  pejis- 
larity,  the  love  of  her  subjects  and  the  esttao 
of  foreigners  being  fully  Jnatified  by  her  oon- 
dnct,  which  has  ever  been  that  of  a  hnnune 
and  constitutional  sovereign.    She  ftivored  tlM 
whig  ministry,  whioh  remained  in  office  gone  4 
years  after  her  acoeseion,  though  often  ndd; 
shaken,  and  once  compelled  to  resign  for  a  iev 
days.    The  elections  held  cm  the  demise  of  the 
crown  did  not  strragtiien  the  ministry,  tad 
they  ruled  on  sufferance.    There  was  a  nesr  q>- 
proaoh  to  war  with  France  is  1840,  in  ocnee- 
quence  of  disputes  on  the  eastern  qoeetioD. 
Gould  France  have  looked  anywh«e  for  n 
ally,  war  would  probably  have  broken  ont;  W 
all  the  great  powers  were  arrayed  against  her, 
nearly  as  dosely  as  they  had  beien  in  181S.  b 
1841  the  long  contest  between  the  conservitiTee 
and  the  whigs  came  to  a  crisis,  and  after  the  lit- 
ter had  been  more  than  onoe  defeated,  the  booie 
of  commons  declared  its  want  of  confidenoe  b 
them  by  a  vote  of  812  to  811.  Shortly  afterwart 
parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the  snbNqmiit 
Sections  ended  in  a  complete  conserratire  tri- 
umph.   When  parliament  met,  the  minirtw 
were  beaten  by  91  majority  in  the  oominoas,  m 
by  72  in  the  lords.   They  immediate^  reifned, 
and  Sir  B.  Peel  formed  a  conservative  miowTi 
destined  to  destroy  many  things  which  oomk^ 
vatives  held  dear.    The  whigs,  JMt  befwe  th« 
had  been  expelled,  had  adopted  the  part  or 
com  law  reformers,  uid  the  voice  of  the  cosb- 
tiy  was  beginning  to  make  itself  heard  on  tba 
question  of  food.    In  many  respects  the  mintf- 
ter  showed  himself  a  reformer.    He  freed  nMT 
articles  from  daties,  and  in  other  ways  ^^* 
imated  to  the  position  of  a  free  t"^*'''.  ?t 
more  intense  conservatives  were  di«Babffl«"i 
but  the  course  of  events  was  too  much  for  then. 
The  famine  of  1845  compelled  the  '""*'''[? 
discontinne  their  support  of  the  P"***"*^?"^ 
icy,  and  the  anti-com-law  league  received  nana 
aid  from  the  potato  rot.    The  minister  re»p« 
office,  but  was  compelled  to  resume  ''i  ^^ 
to  preside  over  the  destruction  of  ^  *^ 
kws,  which  were   finally  disposed  OhJ'^ 
86,  1846.      The    "league"  was  Jn«nw*S2 
dissolved.     The  Peel  ministry  had  from  H» 
first  experienced  much  difficulty  in  the  ma^ 
agement  of  Irish  affairs.    The  Melboarne  inffl- 
Istry  had  pursued  a  liberal  course  towM*  *^ 
land,  and  received  the  support  of  Mr.  0  ^^ 
and  his  friends;  but  when  tile  oo^^*rZ 
came  into  office,  the  Iriahleader,  between  www 
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«Bd  tte  prattler  the  utmost  personal  dialike  ex- 
isted, resumed  the  work  of  "agitaticm."    He 
Iwoo^t  forward  the  repeal  qnestaon,  and  mon> 
ater  meetugs  were  held  in  yarions  parts  of 
Irriand,    at  which   enormooa    nnmbors  were 
present.     Oovenunent  interfered  to  prevent 
one  at  tliese  meetings  at  Olontar^  Oct  8,  184S, 
>rit2l  perfect  soooeaa.    Mr.  O'Oonaell,  one  of 
lus  Bona,  and  8  other  persons,  were  arrested 
oa   charges  of  conspiracy,  sedition,  and  nn- 
]a.-«rfU  assembling.    They  were  tried  and  oooi- 
vieted,  and  Mr.  O'Oonnell  was  sentenced  to  a 
beaiT7  fine  and  a  jear's  imprisomnenlL  and  re> 
4|iiirad  to  find  hi^  recognizances  to  keep  the 
p«aoefor7year8L    The  case  was  carried  before 
the  boose  of  lords,  where  8  law  lords  voted  for 
the  reversal  of  the  Judgment  of  the  lower  conrt, 
aoid  one  (Erongham)  to  retain  it  (Sept  4, 1844). 
The  8  were  Lords  Denman,  Oottenham,  and 
OampbelL    Thongh  nominally  beaten,  govem- 
moat  was  really  victorions,  as  from  that  time  Mr, 
CCoBneD'a  inflnenoe  was  essentially  diminished. 
In  18M  the  Peel  ministry  bronght  forward  an  act 
to  protect  life  in  Ireland,  bnt  it  was  defeated 
ia  UM  eommons  on  the  same  day  that  the  com 
kws  were  repealed,  and  the  mmistry  came  to 
■1  tad,  being  succeeded  by  one  at  the  head  of 
irhieh  was  Lord  John  Bnssell,  which  lasted 
down  to  the  early  part  of  1862.    The  RnsseU 
Buaietry  mled  England  through  the  crisis  of 
1848r>'9,  and  did  not  find  the>  ta^  difiScnlt, 
beeaose  the  oonstitntional  principles  on  which 
the  pecmle  had  been  so  long  governed  had 
rendered  revolnticm  unnecessary.    A  weak  at- 
tempt to  get  np  an  insurrection  in  Ireland 
was  pot  down,  and  the  ohie6  in  it  were  trans- 
portad.      The  Bnssell  ministry  went  out  of 
office  in  186S,  and  for  several  months  the 
toriee,  led   by   Lord  Derby   and   Mr.   IMs- 
laeli,  were  at  the  head  of  affairs.    This  min- 
irtij  was  followed  by  one  composed  of  co- 
alesced whi^  and  Peelites,  headed  by  L«rd 
Aberdeen.     In  1868  the  troubles  on  the  Tork- 
idi  qneation  began,  and  war  was  declared  against 
Baatda  by  France  and  England,  March  28, 1854. 
Laige  fleets  and  armies  were  sent  to  the  East, 
and  fleets  to  the  Baltic.    The  Crimea  was  in^ 
vaded,  the  -victory  of  the  Alma  won  by  the 
allies,  and  Sebastopol  partially  invested.     The 
Roaiwaa  made  great  exertions,   and  having 
browht  np  large  forces,  fought  the  battles  of 
JBalaUava  and  Inkerman,    losing  them  both. 
Iliey  were  more  snocesdbl  in  defending  Sebas- 
tojpoi,  the  aHiee'  attacks  on  which  proved  total 
fylans.    Winter  set  in,  and  great  safferings 
were  «q>erienoed  by  the  besiegers.    Alarming 
leeoBnts  of  the  coqution  of  the  army  were  fur- 
ajshed  to  the  London  newspapers  by  their  cor- 
Nspoadenta,  and  were  corroborated  by  private 
tttten.    Thongh  the  allies  had  destroyed  Bo* 
iMiwwd,  in  the  Aland  islanda,  their  expedition 
to  the  Baltic  had  ftdled.    Much  irritation  ex- 
isted ia  En^and,  nnder  the  effect  of  which  the 
Aberdeen  ministry  broke  down,  and  was  sue* 
essded  by  <me  at  the  head  of  which  was  Loid 
Pahoenton,  from  whom  the  people  expected  at 


unoh  aa  their  snoeston  had  received  ftwm  Pitt 
a  century  earlier..  The  war  was  continued  in 
the  Orimea  dnring  the  winter,  bnt  little  pro- 
gress was  made  in  the  siege.  In  the  spring  in- 
creased vigor  was  inftised  into  operatmns,  and 
some  briUiant  successes  were  achieved ;  bnt 
on  June  18  both  French  and  English  were  re- 
pulsed in  attempting  to  storm  the  Malakoff  and 
theBedan.  Lord  Baglan,  the  English  command- 
er, died  soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  Oen. 
Simpson.  Preparationa  for  a  final  attack  were 
now  made,  and  in  September  the  city  was  snb- 
^eoted  to  the  most  terrible  cannonading  known 
u  the  history  of  war.  On  the  8th  the  French 
stormed  the  Malako£^  but  were  beaten  on  all 
other  points  of  attack,  while  the  English  fuled 
before  the  Bedan.  The  Bnssians  abandoned 
southern  Sebastopol.  retreating  to  the  north 
side,  whence  no  senons  effort  was  ever  made 
to  dislodge  them.  They  submerged  their  fleets 
and  they  and  the  allies  destroved  what  was 
left  of  the  town,  and  its  fortifications  and  splen- 
did docks.  Kinbnm  was  taken  by  the  allies, 
and  Ears  was  taken  by  the  Bnssians.  Bnt  the 
war  was  now  virtually  at  an  end,  and  peace 
was  restored  by  a  congress  of  the  great  powers 
at  Paris,  in  March,  1866.  England  relnotantly 
made  peace,  her  people  having  entcnred  npon 
the  war  with  the  determination  to  pnt  an  end 
to  that  supremacy  which  Bussia  haa  exercised 
over  Europe  since  the  fall  of  Kapoleon.  The 
war  had  served  to  show  her  power  and  her 
credit,  and  it  had  also  exposed  some  of  her 
weaknesses.  It  was  as  well  for  her,  however, 
that  peace  was  restored,  for  not  much  more  than 
a  year  after  that  event,  and  while  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Persia  and  China,  a  conspiracy 
was  forming  in  her  great  Bengal  army  of  sepoys, 
which  broke  out  in  Jan.  1867,  and  was  at- 
tended with  drcnmstanoes  that  efaooked  tibie 
world.  Delhi,  the  old  capital  of  the  Moguls^ 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  sepoya,  and  the  nom- 
inal Mogul  emperor  found  himself  once  more 
a  sovereign  in  reality.  The  mutiny  spread 
rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  Bengal 
army  had  become,  with  few  exceptions,  an 
army  as  hostile  to  the  English  aa  those  which 
had  fought  against  them  at  Wandiwash  and 
Assaye.  The  particulars  of  the  contest  that  tol- 
lowed,  and  which  in  less  than  2  yean  led  to 
the  refistablishment  of  the  English  ascendency, 
this  is  not  the  place  to  relate.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  showed  the  idleness  of  the  assertions 
that  England  had  become  poweriess,  and  that 
the  skill,  valor,  and  endnrance  of  her  people  had 
declined.  Her  military  reputation,  which  had 
been  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  many  by  the  events 
of  the  Russian  war,  was  greatly  raised  by  the 
Bvcoeases  of  her  anniee  in  India,  and  the  valor 
and  fortitude  displayed  on  almost  every  critical 
occasioiv  by  her  sons ;  while  the  statesmanship 
that  was  exhibited  in  the  Pnnjaab  showed  that 
it  is  in  her  power  to  rule  India  with  wisdom, 
firmness,  and  humanity.  In  8  months  aftel 
the  breaking  out  of  the  mutiny,  there  were 
nearly  70,000  effective  English  troops  in  India, 
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and  nov  nadve  corps  had  replaced  the  sepoys. 
By  the  end  of  1868,  this  formidable  revolt  was 
totally  snppressed,  and  the  few  mutineers  that 
remained  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
Meandering  brigands.  Mfjor-General  Sir  Henry 
Havelock  particularly  distinguished  himself  in 
this  war,  bat  did  not  live  to  see  its  conclusion. 
After  defeating  the  sepoys  in  0  pitched  battles, 
he  died  at  Lucknow,  Nov.  26,  1867.  The 
war  was  concluded  by  the  generalship  of  Sir 
Clolin  Oampbell,  who  was  ndsed  to  the  peer- 
age as  Baron  Clyde  for  his  services.  The  gov- 
ernment under  which  measures  so  thormigfa 
had  been  initiated  became,  however,  unpop- 
ular, because  it  was  supposed  to  be  too  sub- 
servient to  that  of  France.  A  hostile  vote  in 
the  house  of  commons  in  Feb.  1868,  drove  the 
Palmerston  ministry  from  office,  and  anew  con- 
servative ministry  was  formed,  with  the  earl 
of  Derby  as  premier,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  A  new  reform  bill 
was  brought  forward  by  this  ministry  in  Feb. 
1869.  It  was  not  acceptable  to  the  friends  of 
reform,  and  was  defeated  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, March  81, 1869.  Parliament  in  conse- 
quence was  dissolved,  and  an  appeal  made  to 
the  country.  The  result  of  this  election  was  a 
considerable  gain  to  the  Derby  ministry. — Bng- 
lith  Gonititution.  The  English  constitution, 
which  the  English  people  are  accustomed  to 
speak  of  as  the  envy  of  other  nations,  is  very  an- 
cient, thongh  the  present  constitution  is  to  that 
onder  which  England  "  flourished  600  years  ago, 
what  the  tree  is  to  the  sapling."  The  commence- 
ment of  the  English  polity  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  the 
island,  for  that  occupation  was  not  only  impor- 
i£Dt  in  itself  as  a  grand  civUizing  agency,  but 
it  had  its  effect  on  those  Germanic  conquerors 
whom  we  call  Anglo-Saxons.  The  theory  that 
the  Saxons,  while  destroying  the  male  Britons, 
spared  and  married  their  women,  is  plausible, 
and  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  something  of 
the  same  kind  has  been  done  by  other  conquer- 
ors under  similar  circumstances.  This  would 
^ve  to  England  an  important  Celtic  element. 
The  invaders  probably  occupied  the  Roman 
towns,  though  a  high  authopty  (Kemble)  is  of 
opinion  that  they  aflowed  those  towns  to  perish. 
The  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Chris- 
tianity was  an  important  step  toward  their 
civilization,  and  developed  those  ideas  of  order 
and  law  which  belong  to  the  race  of  which 
they  were  members,  in  an  eminent  degree. 
They  were  gradually  forming  a  Christian  state, 
when  the  arrival  of  the  Danes  gave  a  new  turn 
to  events,  and  contributed  in  making  that  Eng- 
land which  the  Normans  seized  in  the  11th 
century.  The  Danish  element  was  favorable  to 
the  production  of  a  free  state.  All  the  oircnm- 
stanoes  of  England  during  tbe>0  centuries  that 
followed  the  Roman  abandonment  of  the  island 
tended  to  the  formation  of  the  polity  which 
now  exists  there,  and  which  was  first  clearly 
pronounced  in  the  IStfa  century.  Both  the 
aristocratic  element  and  the  democratic  element 


entered  into  the  Saxon  poli^,  fhe  former  it- 
taining  to  a  decided  predominance.    The  fm 
classes  were  divided  into  thuies  and  ceorii,  ^ 
former  being  nobles  and  gentry,  and  the  latUr 
the  mass  of  the  people.   The  possession  of  prop- 
erty determined  the  position  and  rights  a!  tht 
freemen.    The  thralls  were  alavee,  but  are  mp- 
posed  not  to  have  been  numerons.    The  tool 
organizations   regulated    for    the   most   put 
their  own  aSiiLrs.    The  conntrywas  divided 
into   counties,    the    counties   into  hundredi, 
the    hundreds    into    tithings.       The    ooontf 
courts,    and    those   of    the     hundreds,  vert 
popular  tribunals.    The  witenagemote  was  tin 
highest  assembly,  and  -was  thoroughly  ariita- 
oratical  in  its  character.     The  king  pnoM 
in  it,  and  it  met  by  his  summons.    The  esrb- 
nobles  by  birth,  as  the  thanes  were  from  ^ 
session  of  property — attended  it,  and  so  did  bub- 
ops  and  abbots.    The  thanes,  too,  had  the  rig^ 
to  sit  in  it.    The  local  magistrates  are  suppoNd 
to  have  been  occasionally  present.    The  peo|^ 
had  no  part  in  it,  and  were  not  represmted.  It 
made  laws,  and  voted  taxes  when  thev  vat 
needed.    It  controlled  the  king,  and  comd  elect 
him  fh>m  among  the  members  of  the  roytl  line. 
It  was  the  highest  court'  in  all  cases.    The  clw- 
ical  influence  in  it  was  great,  as  it  was  thtoagh- 
ont  the  country.    The  idea  that  the  vitem^ 
mote  was  the  original  of  parliament,  tho<ig)i 
once  entertained,  is  now  entirely  given  up;  je* 
it  is  apparent  that  it  had  some  of  the  dementi 
of  parliament,  and  that  its  existence  vai  sot 
wiuiont  effect  in  helping  to  form  the  poKtf 
that  now  exists.  The  Saxon  aristocracy  incnu- 
ed  their  power  as  time  went  on,  and  tmBf 
believe  that  if  the  Normans  had  not  conqneMd 
England  that  country  would  have  seen  all  pow- 
er pass  into  the  hands  of  the  great  noU* 
The  higher  earls  were    fast  becoming  mlea 
of  the  state,  when  they  and  the  peoples,  8«« 
and  Danish,  were  all  subdned  by  another  nortt- 
em  race,  which  had  materially  changed  ite 
character  by  a  long  residence  in  France.   W 
conquest  effected  great  changes  in  England.  W 
feudal  system  was  unknown  there  prerioMto 
that  event,  though  the  elements  of  fendsiim 
were  not  altogether  absent  from  it.    Willisn  J. 
introduced  this  system  into  England,  but  wita 
such  modifications  as  prevented  the  »If^ 
from  being  enslaved  by  the  nobility.    TflB** 
could  not  have  done  had  ho  found  feod«lian«- 
isting  in  the  island,  for  in' that  case  he  would 
have  had  to  conform  to  the  general  chsnet* 
of  the  system.    The  theory  that  the  king  « 
England  is  the  supreme  lord  of  all  the  un* 
which  exists  now,  and  has  existed  for  nesriy  o 
centuries,  was  established  by  the  oonqsaw. 
This  supremacy  was  directiy  and  solemnly  m- 
mitted  by  all  the  ISnded  men  of  EngUnd  m 
1086,  in  an  assembly  at  Salisbury.    AH  tooi 
tiie  oath  of  fealty,  and  did  homage.    The  1^ 
the  king  conferred  on  his  followers  ^^^**^ 
tered  over  the  conntiy,  so  that  it  was  "nPf?" 
ble  for  his  tenants  in  e^ynU  to  'nc**^"^ 
territorial  potentates,  such  as  existed  m  i""* 
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nddMwheraoiitlMeoiitineDt.    Hek«ptnpthe 
Baxon  ooarts,  bat  withdrew  from  the  ooonty 
court  oognizanoe  of  eodesiastical  matters.  Thew 
pmialar  ooorts  were  made  more  popular  by 
William  than  they  had  been  nuder  the  Saxon 
kings.    The  king's  eoorts  were  also  important 
tribonda.    This  jndioial  system  tended  to  keep 
down  the  baronial  ooorts,  which  were  always 
of  ioCerior  rank  to  the  baronial  oonrte  of  the 
otlier  Eoropeon  countries.    The  English  barons 
thMDoadvea  never  attained,  in  any  respeot,  to  the 
ooaaeqnatoe  which  barons  achieved  elsewhere. 
Half  the  people  were  slavee,  livinK  in  villeinage. 
Those  attached  to  the  soil,  like  Russian  sens, 
were  viMos  regcmlant,  while  the  others,  who 
o<^d  be  disposed  of  like  the  negro  slaves  in 
our    southern  states,  were    villeins   en  gro*. 
The  number  of  the  latter  was  not  large.    This 
state  (d  things  was  brought  about  in  the  90 
years  that  followed  the  conquest,  and  was  the 
result  of  Uie  Norman  rule,  the  English  peasants 
being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  those  of  Kor- 
mandy.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  work  of  re- 
demption began,  and  for  7  centuries  progress 
has  been  the  law  of  England,  though  some- 
times it  has  been  very  slow  in  manifesting 
it8el£     Judicial  interpretation  was  &Torable 
to  the  enslaved  daases.    At  the  bee^nning  of 
tbe  18tli  century  there  was  a  class  of  free 
laborers  in  England,  small  in  numbers,   but 
eeabracing  the  numbler  people  ef  the  towns, 
aadaomeitf  the  peasants.    The  free  peasant,  no 
matter  bow  complete  his  poverty,  was  compelled 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  decenna,  or  subdivision  of 
the  bimdred  to  which  he  belonged,  and  per- 
Ibnoed  certain  political  duties  of  a  local  naturcw 
He  oonld  act  on  inquests  or  Juries.    The  land- 
Itoldas  were  tenants  in  chivalry,  or  holders  by 
imlitary  tenure,  and  indnded  tiie  baroos  and 
otber  great  men  holding  immediAtely  of  the 
erevn,  and  whose  burdens  were  as  great  as  their 
boDors;  tenants  in  free  socage,  who  have  been 
eompared  with    the   modern   yeomanry,  and 
whoM  condition  was  as  good  as  that  of  any  daaa 
of  men  in  that  time ;  and  tenants  in  villeinage, 
BMB  who  had  been  emancipated,  and  who  con- 
tinoed  to  reside  on  their  old  places,  rendoing 
tb«r  old  servioea,  or  freemen  who  had  taken 
their  pbees  on  the  condition  of  discharging  their 
obUgatioaa.    There  were  not  many  of  this  last 
daaa  of  bold«B  at  the  commencement  of  the 
18th  centany.    The  conquered  towns  had  passed 
into  the  bands  of  th6  Normans,  but  had  man- 
tffA  to  obtain  a  certain  degree  of  freedom,  by 
wrehase,  and  also  by  charters,  yet  were  liable  to 
M  ipeoially  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  their  lords. 
Suh  was  the  condition  of  Enj^d  when  John 
Wenne  kin^  and  carried  the  ordinary  Norman 
tfnimy  to  an  extent  that  never  was  Uiought  of 
vjmjiit  the  preceding  kings.    A  council  of 
btroBi  and  prelates  was  held  in  1218,  at  Which 
Laogton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  brought 
forwud  a  charter  of  Henry  L,  which  was  well 
reoeifed.  Another  conndl  was  held  in  1214r-'16, 
which  extorted  Magna  Oharta  fit>m  the  king. 
Ths  ehvter  itself  is  dated  June  16, 1216  bat 


the  oonfermoe  vasnot  oondaded  nntil  the  19th. 
The  great  charter,  one  of  tiie  landmarks  of  the 
history  oS  freedom,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
English  constitution  in  its  broad  and  definite 
sense.  It  was  renewed,  with  some  omissions, 
in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  UI.,  who  also  granted  the 
charter  of  the  forest,  modifying  the  forest  laws 
of  the  country.  These  charters  were  renewed 
6  times  in  the  same  reign.  The  charter  of 
Henry  HI.  has  been  80  times  confirmed.  The 
most  remarkable  cl  these  confirmations  was  in 
the  26th  year  of  Edward  I.  The  government,  as 
established  in  the  18th  century,  provided  for  a 
hereditary  monarch  with  limited  powers,  taxa- 
tion by  parliament^  pnnidiment  to  be  inflicted 
only  after  lawftal  trial,  Uie  cessation  oi  arbitrary 
fines  and  imprisonment,  trial  by  jury,  and  jus- 
tice without  price  or  delay.  Parliament  attained 
to  the  distinctive  diaraoter  which  it  has  bad  for 
696  years  in  1266,  when  borough  representation 
was  created.  Knights  of  the  shire  were  earUer 
summoned  to  the  great  council,  which  was  called 
parliament  in  1246.  It  was  the  intention  of 
those  who  framed  Magna  Cbarta.that  dties  and 
boroughs  should  be  represented,  but  60  years 
dapsed  before  their  plan  was  carried  out 
Oonncils  without  burgesses  continued  to  meet 
for  some  time  after  the  establishment  of  parlia- 
ment. That  England  obtained  a  symmeb'ical 
constitution  in  the  18th  century,  or  that  she  has 
ever  bad  any  thin^  of  the  kind,  is  not  pretended 
by  the  most  partial  vindicators  of  her  polity ; 
but  it  is  claimed,  with  strict  justice,  that  then 
she  became  distinctiy  a  free  state,  and  that 
since  that  time  she  has  been  able  to  maintain 
liberty  and  order  to  an  extent,  ad&  for  a  length 
of  time,  unknown  to  any  other  country.  Mon- 
archs  and  ministers  freqnentiy  disregarded  the 
restrainto  placed  on  them  by  the  laws,  but  not 
even  the  most  arbitrary  of  kings  or  the  most 
reckless  of  ministers  has  ever  dared  to  go  be- 
yond a  certain  line,  save  to  be  destroyed.  The 
constitution  continued  to  develop  itself^  and ' 
early  in  the  14th  century  we  find  the  house  of 
commons  a  great  admitted  power  in  the  state. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  this  bodv  oompUuned 
of  the  conduct  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  in 
1876  the  first  impeachment  took  place,  ^inlying 
to  6  persons,  2  of  them  peers,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  fiscal  department.  In  the 
affiurs  of  war  and  peace  ue  commons  were 
then  frequentiy  consulted.  It  was  provided 
that  there  should  be  frequent  sessions  of  parlia- 
ment, and  48  were  held  m  the  reign  of  Edward 
ni.  The  minority  of  Richard  IL,  and  his  weak- 
ness when  he  bec^e  of  age,  favored  the  growth 
of  the  power  of  the  commons.  That  king 
sought  to  "pack"  the  house  in  1898,  a  plain 
proof  of  its  oonseqaenoe.  P^liament  aided  to 
depose  Richard  II.,  and  to  confer  the  crown  on 
Henry  IV.,  over  the  superior  claim,  in  a  legiti- 
mate sense,  of  the  line  of  Clarence.  Hallam. 
speaking  of  things  as  they  were  at  the  close  of 
the  14th  century,  says :  "  Of  tiie  8  capital  points 
in  contest  while  Edward  III.  reigned :  1,  that 
money  could  not  be  levied ;  2,  or  laws  enacted 
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witihoiit  tiie  CGnunoDs*  conBent;  aad  8,  that 
the  adnunistration  of  eoT«rnment  vas  rabject 
to  their  inspection  and  control — the  first  waa 
absolutely  decided  in  their  &yor,  the  second  was 
at  least  perfectly  admitted  in  principle,  and  the 
last  was  confirmed  by  freqnent  exercise."  In 
the  9tb  year  of  Henry  Iv.  it  was  recognized 
that  ah  money  bills  must  originate  in  the  lower 
hoose,  and  that  the  king  ahoold  not  take  cogni- 
2ance  of  the  subject  of  uiat  body's  delibersti<mi 
until  it  had  decided  upon  it,  and  bronght  its  de> 
dsion  before  him  regularly.  Freedom  of  speech 
was  reluctantly  idlowed  by  the  soverei^  and 
Henry  IV.  did  what  he  cotdd  to  prerent  it ;  and 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  a  member  of  the 
commons  was  imprison^  because  of  a  motion 
he  had  made ;  but  as  that  motion  related  to  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  and  was  made  not 
long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  wars  of  the 
roses,  perhaps  the  severity  exercised  toward 
him  was  owing  to  the  jealousy  which  the  Lan- 
castrians felt  toward  the  Yorkists.  Members 
were  then  first  privileged  from  arrest.  Laws 
were  passed  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  crown 
in  elections,  and  to  determine  the  qualiflcations 
Of  voters  and  repreeentatiTes.  At  this  time 
the  desire  to  enter  parliament  was  commonly 
felt,  whereas  in  the  preceding  century  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  enforce  the  election  of 
representatives,  while  electors  complained  of 
the  burden  of  payingmembers.  The  wars  be- 
tween the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  raised 
the  consequence  of  the  house  of  commons,  as 
each  party  had  to  appeal  to  that  body,  and  em- 
ployed the  po^r  of  parliament  against  its  ene- 
mies. In  SS^eniy  Vl.  it  was  sought  to  pro- 
vide that  knights  of  the  shire  diould  be  of  genUe 
birlli,  but  the  law  could  not  be  enforced.  Had 
this*pa8aed  into  practice,  and  become  a  portion 
of  the  constitution,  the  course  of  £n|^h  his- 
tory must  have  been  entirely  changM.  It  is 
owing  to  that  liberal  character  of  her  aristocracy 
that  fesgland  is  both  aristooratioel  and  liberal 
in  her  government.  There  was  in  England,  in 
the  ISut  century,  "a  strong  hereditaiy  aris- 
tocracy ;  but,"  says  Macaulay,  "  it  was  of  al 
hereditary  aristocracies  the  least  insolent  and 
exclusive.  It  had  none  of  the  invidious  char- 
acter of  a  caste.  It  was  constantly  receiving 
members  from  the  people,  and  constantly  send- 
ing down  members  to  mingle  with  the  peo^ei 
Any  gentleman  might  become  a  peer.  The 
younger  son  of  a  peer  was  but  a  gentleman. 
Grandsons  of  peers  yielded  precedence  to  newly 
made  knights.  The  dignity  of  knighthood  was 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  any  man  who  could  by 
diligence  and  thrift  realize  a  good  estate,  or  who 
could  attract  notice  by  his  valor  in  a  battle 
or  a  siege.  It  was  regarded  as  no  disparage- 
ment for  the  daughter  of  a  duke,  nay,  of  a  royal 
duke,  to  espouse  a  distinguished  commonw. 
Thus  Sir  John  [Sir  Robert]  Howard  married  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk. 
Sir  Bichard  Pole  married  the  countess  of  Salis- 
bury, daughter  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence. 
Good  blood  was  indeed  hdd  in  high  respect, 


but  between  good  blood  and  fh«  privik|«  of 
peerage  there  was,  moet  fortnnately  fer  «bi 
country,  no  necessary  connection.    Pe^grm 
as  long,  and  eeontcheans  as  old,  were  to  be 
fbund  ont  of  the  house  of  lords  as  in  it.    Tbtre 
were  new  men  who  bore  the  highest  titka. 
There  were  untitled  men  well  known  to  b*  de- 
scended from  knights  who  bad  broken  the  Suos 
ranks  at  Hastings,  and  scaled  ttta  -wtiBa  Ol  J^ 
rusalem.    There  were  Bohom,  Mowbrayi,  Oe 
Veres,  nay,  kinsmen  of  the  ho>iiae  of  Flaaitap- 
net,  with  no  higher  addition  than  that  d  a- 
quire,  and  with  no  civil  privil^;«  beyond  tiion 
«^oyed  by  every  farmer  and  shop-keeper.  There 
was  tiierefore  no  line  like  that  which  in  aooe 
eonntries  divided  the  patrician  fhuoa  the  ple- 
beian. The  yeoman  was  not  inclined  to  mnniiiir 
at  dignities  to  which  his  own  ohfldren  mi^nK, 
The  grandee  was  not  inclined  to  insult  s  dw 
into  which  his  own  children  must  dasoaii'' 
Had  the  plan  to  confine  oounty  re^tBtatilM 
to  persons  of  gentle  birth  been  sucoessM,  this 
liberal  state  of  things  mnst  have  come  to  n 
end,  and  the  En^ish  aristocracy  have  d^mer- 
ated  into  a  mere  oligarchy,  to  have  been  in  Hi 
turn  subdued  by  some  powerful  kmg.    It  wm 
owing  to  the  general  lioeridity  of  the  £i^ 
system  of  400  years  ago  that  the  plan  Med,  the 
law  fidling  into  desuetude,  and  the  conrM  of 
England's  development  being  left  wi&ooti 
check.    It  would,  however,  be  wrong  to  iafe 
from  the  real  power  and  great  eaomden&a 
of  parliament,  that  the  king  was  not  a  aoT(^ 
eign  of  the  first  rank.    He  was  very  porerfil, 
and  did  many  things  which  we,  with  our  mod- 
em ideas  of  law  and  regularity,  find  it  to? 
difScult  to  reconcile  with  the  idea  of  the  dM 
of  a  constitationally  governed  country.    IbKh 
depended  on  personiu  diaractM*,  bat  even  the 
weakest  of  kings  possessed  grot  preFOgatirei! 
and  found  not  much  diflBonlty  in  occsbod- 
ally  evading  or  violating  tibe  law,  without  ttm- 
ing  public  commotion.-    With  8  or  4  eie^ 
tions,  all  the  English  soverdgns  that  rdgsed 
between  the  days  of  Hastings  and  Bosworu 
were  men  or'  distinguished  talents  and  moch 
energy ;  facts  that  explain  why  it  was  th*^  *^ 
Sberal  principle  made  no  greater  progreae,  and 
also  show  how  earnest  tiie  Englisn  most  ban 
been  in  laboring  for  free  institutions,  whin 
could  have  been  gained  by  no  ordinary  dmu* 
from  monarohs  of  such  abilities,  and  who  vere 
naturally  averse  to  every  thing  that  tended  to 
lessen  their  authority.  The  belief  onoe  so  flo* 
moo,  that  the  Tudors  established  a  despotiem  in 
England,  and  that  for  8  generations  and  xam  a* 
polity  of  the  oonntry  beeame  less  liberal  ma  a 
had  been  under  the  Plantagoiets,  coi'i'''^'*': 
justly  entertained.    There  were  great  chsag" 
made  in  various  respeets,  but  that  the  ff^^ 
ment  waa  as  arbitrary  as  has  often  been  ttstto 
isnotthefact    It  had  that  i^)pearance i«ww 
those  intrusted  with  it  were  careful  not  often  w 
go  further  in  their  exactions  than  pnblic  opinw 
would  warrant  thdr  going.    " In  the  wMeffl 
eommona,  then  as  much  as  now,"  s»ys  Ironaoi 
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*<hcra  ma  io  theory  anreitrioted  Watrtj  ti 
diwHMn,  and  fk«e  ri^ht  for  any  membW  to 
originate  whatever  motum  he  pleased. .  Bat  ao 
ki^  M  confideaoe  existed  between  the  crown 
■od  the  people,  these  rights  were  in  great  meaa* 
ore  tarreadered.    The  miniaten  prepared  the 
boanen  which  waa  to  be  transacted;  and  the 
teneer  of  the  hooaee  was  nsnally  so  well  under- 
itooa  thii,  except  when  there  was  a  demand  for 
mooey,  it  waa  rare  that  a  measure  was  prc^Hwed 
ttw  aeoeptanoe  of  which  waa  donbtfu,  or  the 
nttnre  Vt  which  woald  provoke  debate.    So 
UttleMooay,  indeed,  was  in  qniet  times  enter- 
ttooMof  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  so  little 
was  a  r«sid«ice  in  London  to  the  taste  of  the 
bargeacs  and  tiie  country  genUemeo,  that  not 
only  VW8  their  expenses  dc&ayed  by  a  consid- 
er^ nlwy,  but  it  was  fbond  neonsary  to 
farMl  than  absenting  tiiemaelyeS  from  their 
daties  by  a  poeiti've  eaactment."    Henry  YIII., 
vTitiBg  to  the  pope  in  1529,  said:  "Tbediscos- 
waa  io  the  Engtiui  parliament  are  free  and  nn- 
Rsttieted ;  the  crown  has  no  power  to  limit  their 
dehitea,  or  to  control  the  votes  of  the  memben. 
They  determine  every  thing  for  themselves,  as 
Um  TDtoesta  of  Uie  commonwealth  require." 
Eeaiy  bad  a  motive  to  make  tlie  pope  believe 
m  tbe  power  of  pai^ament,  but  he  was  too  sen- 
oble  a  man  not  to  be  aware  that  the  papal  court 
bd  exedlent  intdligenoe,  and  that  it  woold 
l«  the  extreme  of  folly  to  attempt  to  impose 
tpotit.  Throngboat  the  entire  existence  of 
tiw  Tudor  dynasty  there  were  instances  of  the 
wnnigiti  retreating  firom  positions  they  had 
MBoed  when  they  fonnd  they  had  done  wi>at 
im  nnpopolar ;  and  they  retreated  so  well  as 
•Iviji  to  eave  their  dignity,  and  to  prevent 
thdrpnntgatives  fhxn  being  called  in  qneation. 
Tlw  Ttwtanee  which  the  Tadors  experienced 
vben  they  endeavored  to  tax  their  sabjeots  too 
liigUf  osa  leave  no  donbt  that  the  power  of 
Ae  people  was  as  great  as  ever  it  had  been,  and 
ttat  the  new  dynasty,  whatever  else  it  socceeded 
h  (baai^  did  not  effect  any  change  in  the 
&)^  character.    They  certainly  bore  hard 

rthe  aristocracy,  I>at  this  rather  helped 
irfth  the  people.    Tlie  peerage  was  not 
tlwn  cxienave.    Freqnent  menticMi  has  been 
Blade  of  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  YIL 
havug  eoBbuned  bnt  29  temporal  peers,  while 
in  the  partiament  of  1451  there  had  been  68 
">di  Men;  from  which  it  has  been  iaftrred 
jiiat  thearirtoeraoy  had  been  nearly  annihilated 
is  the  van  of  the  roses.    Unqae^tionably  it 
\A  nffered  immensely  in  those  wars,  which 
^'M  eoateats  between  aristooratical  factions, 
te&erewas  abnndant  material  fix>m  whicii 
tokiefiUed  the  bonse  of  peers,  had  the  king 
|«niMioiia  of  filling  it.    The  Todors  greatly 
"■■■pd  the  eharaoter  of  the  aristocraoy,  not 
™7  vritriking  down  many  of  the  noblest  of 
f-s  HHobera,  as  the  Roman  emperors  had  aerved 
UM  rdin  of  tite  repablioan  aristoeracy,  but  also 
by  elenfiag  men  from  among  the  gentry  and 
Iswjen  The  names  of  Rnasell  and  Seymour 
mooviBMBg  the  noblest  in  England,  bat  they 
TOL.  vn. — 12 


-were  not  noble  ntlil  the  time  of  Heory  VUL, 
or  later.  The  Dadleys  then  roae  to  note.  But 
whether  new  or  old,  the  artstocracy  were  the 
troe  serviles  of  the  Tndor  times,  not  the  people. 
One  of  the  proa&  that  the  parliament  Was  not 
a  feeble,  inconsequential  l>ody  even  nnder  Henry 
VIIL,  the  most  arbitrary  of  all  the  Tudom,  is 
to  1)0  fonnd  in  the  use  which  he  made  of  that 
body  on  many  occasions.  That  monarch,  as 
Bolingbroke  says,  "  by  api^ying  to  his  parlia- 
ments for  tiie  extraordinary  powers  which  he 
exercised,  and  by  taking  these  powers  for  such 
terms  and  .under  such  restrictions  as  the  par- 
liament imposed,  owned  indeed  sufficiently  thai 
tiiey  did  not  belong  of  right  to  the  crown.  He 
owned  likewiae  in  effect  more  than  any  prince 
who  went  before  him,  how  absolutely  the  dia- 
podtioa  of  the  crown  m  England  bel(»gs  to  the 
people  of  England,  by  procuring  so  many  dif- 
fN«nt  and  opposite  elements  of  it  to  be  made 
in  pariiam«it."  It  has  I>een  observed  that  the 
increased  weight  of  the  commons  in  the  Todor 
reigns  is  proved  by  the  derire  of  the  govern- 
ment to  obtain  victories  at  electiona.  New 
boroughs  were  then  created  fur  the  express 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  government's  influence 
In  the  house  of  commons,  :and  to  thia  action  is 
attributed  the  irregularities  that  have  existed  in 
the  popular  representation  of  England.  Govenir 
ment  interfered  in  elections,  and  bribed  monbers 
of  the  house.  Henry's  daughter,  Mary,  dissolved 
two  DarUameDts,  beicanse  they  would  not  do  what 
she  aemred ;  and  the  third  was  not  always  conk- 
pliant.  The  abbey  lands  oonM  net  be  restored 
to  the  church,  nor  the  En^iah  crown  settled  on 
Philip  II.,  because  of  the  hostilify  of  pariiament 
to  both  schemes.  These  facts,  and  others  that 
nught  be  quoted,  show  thet^the  government  of 
the  Tndors  was  not  altogether  of  that  despotic 
character  that  it  has  often  been  represented. 
They  were  more  arbitrary  sovereigns  than  the 
Phmtagcoets,  and  they  carried  much  finlher 
than  their  predecessors  the  usurped  Jurisdiction 
«f  the  court  of  star  chamber.  Thai  famous  tri> 
\mul  interfered  with  the  common  course  <rf  jus- 
tice so  Ear  as  well  nigh  to  hold  all  authority,  and 
nearly  destroyed  the  value  of  trial  by  jury  by  its 
arbitrary  treatment  of  honest  Jurors.  The  re- 
fwmation  had  great  political  effects,  the  chirf 
of  which  was  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
crown.  Heury  YUI.  was  pope  of  England  for 
a  time  as  well  as  kiug.  His  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy was  exactly  what  the  words  mean;  bnt 
this  was  owing  to  circumstances  and  to  his 
personal  character,  and  his  system  died  with 
him.  'When  the  Anglican  church  was  finally 
established  under  Eli2;^>eth,  the  sacerdotal  char- 
acter of  Hie  sovereign  was  disclaimed ;  but  she 
had  a  vast  power  over  the  church  in  her  hands, 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  be- 
ing complete.  "The  act  of  supremacy,''  says 
Hallam,  "empowered  the  queen  to  execute  it 
l>y  commissioners  appointed  under  the  great 
B^,  in  sneh  manner  and  for  such  time  as  she 
should  direct ;  whose  power  sboidd  extend  to  . 
visit,  correct,  and  amend  «U  heresies,  sohiamg^ 
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of  fhe  soil  of  England  yna  held  nnder  tbat 
tenure.  The  parliament  of  1661,  wbicli  lasted 
down  to  1679,  was  fanatically  attached  to  roy^ 
alist  principles,  and  to  its  fanaticism  must  the 
bad  government  of  Charles  II.  in  no  small  de- 
gree be  attrilmted.  His  reign  is  one  of  the 
worst  inBnglish  history,  bat  his  first  parliunent 
was  as  bad  as  the  king.  Tet  in  that  reign  mnoh 
was  done  th^  had  permanent  efieot  on  the  oon- 
Btitntion.  The  dispensing  power  was  condemned 
.  by  parliament,  and  its  iUi^ality  admitted  by  the 
kinghimsdf.  The  test  act  was  passed.  The 
Tuibeat  eorpiu  act,  which  sopplied  a  proper  sys- 
tem at  procedure  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  Uie 
sabject,  was  adopted,  and  received  the  support 
of  aU  Engli^men  who  were  not  anxious  to  see 
despotism  established.  Parliament  made  war 
or  peace  at  its  pleasure.  It  was  now  obvious 
that  not  only  had  parliament  become  the  chief 
power  in  the  state,  but  that  the  house  of  com- 
mons was  virtaaliy  parliament.  To  counteract 
this,  the  king  adopted  a  plan  recommended  by 
Sir  William  Temple.  He  created  a  new  council, 
or  extended  the  privy  council  to  80  membws, 
15  of  whom  were  to  be  the  chief  ministers, 
while  the  others  were  to  be  nobles  or  gentle- 
men, without  office,  but  of  wealth  and  consid- 
eration. It  was  expected  that  this  council  would 
satisfy  all  parties,  but  it  satisfied  nobody,  and 
failed  from  the  commencement  of  its  existence.* 
The  old  form  was  soon  restored.  A  tory  reac- 
tion made  the  calling  of  parliament  together 
Tmnecessary  in  the  last  years  of  Charles  11.  His 
successor,  James  11.,  not  content  with  an  amount 
of  power  such  as  no  other  sovereign  of  his  line 
had  ]v>ssessed,  entered  upon  a  coarse  of  action 
that  plainly  ^owed  he  had  in  view  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  constitution  both  in  church  and 
Btate;  and  as  his  stanchest  supporters  had  been 
charchraen,  all  parties  in  England  were  soon 
arrayed  against  him,  except  a  few  Catholics 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  dissenters.  He  had 
called  a  parhament  immediately  after  his  aooes- 
sion,  and  though  it  was  the  most  servile  l>ody 
that  had  met  for  80  years,  and  the  king  had  said 
there  were  only  40  members  of  the  house  of 
commons  whom  he  would  not  have  named  him- 
self, he  soon  quarrelled  with  it.  The  ends 
which  he  had  most  at  heart  were,  the  repeal  of 
the  habeas  eorpttt  act,  the  establishment  of  a 
standing  army,  and  the  repeal  of  all  laws  that 
were  directed  against  the  Catholics.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  these  three  things  were  precisely 
those  which  his  own  friends,  the  tones,  were 
least  inclined  to  grant.  They  were  as  much 
attached  to  the  habea*  eorptu  act  as  were  the 
whigs ;  they  associated  the  idea  of  a  standing 
army  with  the  military  rule  of  Cromwell ;  and 
they  saw  ruin  to  the  church  of  England  in  relief 
to  the  Catholics,  and  the  one  thing  which  they 
loved  better  than  either  monarch  or  monarchy 
was  that  church.  For  8  years  James  carried 
on  a  warfkre  against  the  constitution,  reviving 
the  high  commission  court  by  his  own  act,  and 
in  defiance  of  acts  of  parliament,  and  in  vpriens 
other  ways  showing  his  utter  contempt  of  tdl 


nstndnt.  "Hie  events  of  10S8->0  renorcd  Ida 
ttom  the  throne,  set  aside  the  direct  line,  ui 
placed  the  constitution  on  a  firm  bans,  oa  which 
It  has  rested  without  serioos  disturbance  for  170 
years.  The  government  of  parliament  wu  tha 
fbirly  acknowledged,  and  has  never  rinoelwa 
called  in  quertion.  Even  whoi  George  IE,  vbg 
in  personal  character  bad  much  resembluMta 
the  Stuarts,  and  who  would  have  been  « Tosf 
after  their  pattern  if  he  oould,  readved  to  nit 
as  well  as  to  reign,  he  sought  to  realise  lot  d^ 
sign  through  ihe  aid  of  parliament.  Fracticillj, 
too,  parliamentary  rule  means  the  mle  of  tbt 
house  of  commons.  The  house  of  peers  ooenpia 
a  high  place  in  the  state.  "Within  certain  limiti 
its  power  is  by  no  means  small.  Ongenertlnb- 
jecta  it  is  at  liberty  to  dissent  frrantbeoaamoH 
but  when  the  people  are  really  detennioed^ 
carrying  a  pditical  measure,  the  peen  hfftto 
give  way,  no  matter  what  may  be  th«r  opbian 
as  to  its  Jastice  <»:  expediency.  A  remubble 
instance  of  this  working  of  the  English  ^atn 
was  seen  in  1882,  when  tine  reform  bulwMnrad 
through  tJie  npper  boose,  though  it  was  notoiw 
that  a  large  minority  of  its  members  vere  op- 
posed to  the  bill.  In  the  reign  of  WillUm  nd 
Mary,  andof  William  HI.,  many  thingsweredow 
to  settle  the  prinoiples  of  the  constitatiim.  Tbe 
declaration  of  rights  adopted  by  the  conTaitiiK 
parliament  was  oonfirmea  by  the  reeolsr  ptria- 
ment,  soon  after;  and  the  act  of  setflanaiti 
passed  in  1700,  oootuns  8  additi<Hial  irticl« 
lorther  limiting  the  power  of  tbe  arom,  m 
protec^g  popular  freedom.  The  most  inmr- 
tant  of  these  articles  is  the  7th,  by  which  jMg» 
were  to  hold  their  seats  during  good  ^"^^i 
and  their  salaries  were  to  be  ascertained  w 
established.  The  first  mutiny  biU  was  puw 
in  1689,  and  has  been  renewed  annoalij  ew 
since,  giving  to  parliament  control  of  tbeiwort. 
A  triennial  bill  was  pamed  in  1694,  but  a^ 
nial  parliaments  were  established  in  l^Jj-  ■** 
the  law  originally  stood,  the  king  eonW  tejf 
the  parliament  chosen  immediately  «n«  ™ 
accession  to  the  throne  during  the  whd*  «  ™ 
reign.  The  triennial  act  repealed  this  pwri«»- 
tive,  and  the  septennial  act  confirmed  thatw- 
peal,  whUe  it  extended  the  time  for  whid  P«- 
liaments  might  endure.  No  parliament,  M»- 
ever,  since  that  time,  has  existed  for  7  ?««'" 
and  thoogh  the  motives  of  the  men  who  cameo 
through  the  septennial  act  were  nnqnesbi 
of  a  party  character,  neither  they,  ssmW 
nor  parliament,  were  guilty  of  ™'"T''"*Lr! 
right  of  parlimnent  to  pass  such  an  *^|*^ 
on  the  same  ground  as  its  right  to  •dop'.rf 
law.  The  laws  relating  to  treason,  tonw, 
and  to  toleration,  passed  in  the  ye«»  i^*" 
ately  following  the  revolution,  and  ^^Z 
came  part  of  the  constitution,  were  ««™|^ 
of  a  liberal  character.  After  ti»e  aoceafflon  » 
the  house  of  Hanover,  an  attempt  w««  m^V 
a  portion  of  the  whigs  to  dose  tiie  hon»  otp^^ 
George  I.  gave  his  consent  to  the  int«wn<»o" 
a  bill  by  which,  after  a  few  more  er^^^Yv 
additions  were  to  be  made  to  the  peerage- 
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th*  1*  cketim  pam  of  Sootkod,  S6  bereditaiT 

peen  vera  to  be  sabstitsted.  Hu  this  measnrA 

beea  neoaasfdl,  the  vont  oonaeqnences  rnnst 

hava  iowed  firatn  it.    It  did  niooeed  in  the 

hooM  of  peers,  bnt  tbe  hoiue  of  commons, 

nsder  the  lead  of  Walpole,  threw  it  ont    The 

f/fnrtfBuist  was  Btriotly  porlismentarjr  down 

to  the  beginning  ot  the  reign  of  Gecwge  IIL 

Tbat  monareh  attempted  to  role  parliMueot, 

ud  did  not  deeiet  nnnl  he  found  that  his  best 

duoM  to  aoeomplish  his  pnrpose  wonld  be 

throng  a  onion  witJh  that  body.    The  demand 

for  {aiUainentary  reform  commenced  in  the 

time  o(  the  American   revoUition,  and  was 

csoMd  by  the  conviction  that  began  to  prayail 

among  iD«a  of  all  clasMs  that  the  existing  abases 

wen  oviog  to  the  Tieea  of  the  electoral  system. 

Had  France  remained  qoiet,  the  reform  that  was 

toeoBj&bed  in  1888  would  probably  have  been 

Moompiiabed  a  generation  earlier.   The  French 

nraiition  bad  the  efifoet  of  delaying  changes 

in  Eoglaad  that  were  much  demanded,  as  nn- 

nenmrnemben  of  the  honse  of  commons  were 

telBiaed  by  peers,  or  by  rich  individual  com- 

Bonn.    Tlie  reform  bill  of  1882,  though  it 

ebnged  the  eooatmetion  of  the  boose  of  com- 

iNMiaioinereapeota^  did  not  lessen  the  power 

«f  dwt  body,  wnich  is  man  influential  now 

tt«it  aver  was  before.    The  exclamation  of 

Hr.Bodiock  in  1858— "The  crown!  it  is  the 

Imnof  eommonsl " — expresses  in  few  words 

tbepNciM  diaracter  of  the  government  of  the 

Bridah  empire.    The  boose  of  commons  con- 

Hte  of  654  members,  of  whom  49&  are  returned 

fi«a  EuJaiad  and  "Wales.  105  from  Irdand,  and 

SI famSeodand.     The  house  of  peers  consists 

It  pteeent  (1859)    of  aboat   460   members. 

bdiod  lends  88  representative  temporal  peers, 

elMtea  for  life,  and  4  spiritual   peers,  who 

dt  by  rotation  of  oeoaiono ;   and  Scotland  IS 

Nfnmtative  peers,  chosen  for  each  parlia- 

>Mt  by  the  nobility  of  that  country.    The 

othn  are  English  temporal  peers,  with  the 

'mftian  of  &e  8  arcbbishope  of  York  and 

(watery,  and  84  biabope,  who  constitute  the 

^iritul  peerage  of  England.    The  house  of 

ftmiathe  supreme  Judicial  court  of  the  em- 

(ue,  exeranng  jurisdiction  in  oivU  causes  upon 

WMli,  and  in  criminal  cases  when  brought 

'■'^  Hbf  the  honse  of  commons  by  the  pro- 

CM  of  impeaehmeot.    Peers  can  vote  by  proxy, 

Ht  the  ^nlege  is  not  available  when  their 

.IwMiimeommittee.   Bills  affecting  the  peer- 

f  Boat  originate  in  the  boose  of  peers,  and 

^l^ot  be  altered  by  tiie  honse  of  commons. 

WbtQ  charged  with  treason  or  felony,  a  mem- 

"f*  tb*  upper  honae  must  be  tried  there ;  for 

'■•»  oftocea,  by  the  common  courts.     The 

Pi*  ^TM  his  verdict  upon  his  honor,  and  an- 

f^  ta  the  same. way  to  bills  in  chancery; 

?*•''«  a  witMss  in  any  of  the  courts,  he 

■Ml  the  anal  oath.    The  sovereign,  in  the- 

fTiadaoetaspowerAilasiD  early  times,  bnt 

"  PMtiaelas  power  can  hardly  be  aaii  to  ex- 

*•  M  tan  make  war  or  peace,  bnt  the  oon- 

>'«  of  the  pone  and  the  sword  by  parliament 


neotraHses  that  prerogatire.  The  mon^  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  officers  he  ^>point8  most 
be  voted  by  parliament  He  cannot  alter  the 
standard  of  the  money  which  it  is  his  privilege 
to  coin.  The  appointments  he  makes  are  vir- 
tnally  made  by  parliament,  the  ministers  being 
only  a  committee  of  members  of  that  body,  se- 
lected &om  it  by  its  consent,  and  responsible 
to  it.  He  is  held  to  be  ino^>able  of  doing 
wrong,  and  the  ministers  are  responsible  for  aU 
that  is  done  in  bis  name,  which,  whatever  its 
justice  in  former  times,  is  proper  now,  the  king  ° 
being  capable  <tf  dohtt  nothing,  while  his  "ad- 
visers" do  every  thing.  He  is  head  of  the 
church,  but  he  cannot  alter  the  state  religion, 
and  shonld  he  become  a  OathoUo  he  would  for- 
feit his  crown.  The  privv  ootmdl  is  appointed 
by  the  king,  and  is  bound  to  advise  him  to  the 
best  judgment  of  the  members.  With  the  ad- 
vice of  Uiis  body  the  king  can  publish  procla- 
mations, provided  they  are  of  a  L^gal  character. 
The  council  can  inquire  into  all  offences  against 
government  and  commit  offenders  for  triaL 
The  judicial  committee  of  the  council  is  a  court 
of  appeal  in  cases  of  lunacy  and  idiocy,  and  in 
admiralty  and  plantation  causes,  in  questions 
between  colonies,  and  all  questions  of  a  kindred 
character.  It  haa  an  appeUate  jurisdiction  over 
aU'  parts  of  the  empire,  except  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  in  tne  last  resort  The  ex- 
ecutive government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministry,  which  consists  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  dominant  party.  This  has  not  always 
been  the  custom,  for  though  there  have  al- 
ways been  ministers,  a  ministry  was  not  form- 
ed till  after  the  revolution,  of  which  event  it 
was  one  of  the  consequences.  The  cAinelj 
though  now  formed  from  the  ministry,  and 
often  confounded  with  it,  is  not  identical  with 
it,  and  is  indeed  much  older  than  the  ministry. 
It  origbiated  in  the  custom,  which  was  inevi- 
table, If  intrusting  power  to  some  few  of  the 
king's  ministers.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  this 
knot  of  ministers,  or  "junto,"  as  they  were 
called,  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  meeting  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  queen  consort,  Henrietta 
ICaria,  whence  the  name  came  to  have  its  pres- 
ent meaning.  The  word  cabal  had  the  same 
meaning  for  a  time,  but  the  unpopularify  of  the 
cabal  ministry,  in  the  reign  of  Gharles  II., 
caused  it  to  become  so  odiobs  that  it  has  never 
since  been  employed  in  a  respeotibl  sense.  The 
cabinet,  or  rather  the  cabinet  council,  has  never 
been  recognized  by  the  law,  it  has  no  legal  ex- 
istence now,  the  names  of  the  persons  who  com- 
pose it  are  never  officially  published,  and  no 
record  of  its  doings  is  kept  The  difference 
between  the  cabinet  and  the  ministry  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  stated  by  mentioning  the  com- 
position of  the  existing  English  government 
The  ministry  now  consists  of  2S  persons,  but 
the  cabinet  has  only  18  members,  viz. :  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, lord  chancellor,  president  of  the  council, 
lord  privy  seal,  secretaries  of  state  for  the  home 
department,  for  foreign  affiurs,  for  the  odoniea 
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for  war,  for  India,  first  lord  of  the  admiraltT', 
president  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  works.  The  secretary* 
ship  of  India  is  of  recent  creation,  dating 
only  from  1868,  trhen  Victoria  became 
qoeen  of  Hindostan,  and  -the  role  of  the  East 
India  oogapany  over  that  country  ceased. 
Among  the  ministers  who  are  not  of  the  cabi- 
-    net  are  the  commander  of  the  forces,  the 

Eostmaster-general,  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
reland,  the  chancellor  of  the  dnohy  of  Lancas- 
ter, the  lord  great  chamberlain,  the  lord  stew- 
aro,  and  others.  The  post  of  prime  minister, 
or  premier,  has  generally  been  held  by  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  since  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover.  It  was  generally  held  by 
the  lord  treasurer  in  earlier  times,  bat  there 
has  been  no  such  officer  since  1714.  The  office 
has  ever  since  that  date  been  in  commission,  and 
it  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole  who  first  attached 
the  place  of  prime  minister  to  that  of  first  lord 
commissioner  of  the  treasury.  Previouriy  to 
that  time  a  secretary  of  state  had  higher  efSoial 
rank  than  the  head  of  the  treasury ;  and  after 
Walpole's  fall,  Lord  Carteret  (Earl  Granville) 
was  the  principal  man  of  the  ministry  to  which 
he  l>eloi^j^,  and  was  a  secretary  of  state.  It 
has  sometimes  happened  that  force  of  character 
has  enabled  a  secretary  of  state  to  be  premier 
in  tact  if  not  in  name,  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
elder  Pitt,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Mr.  Canning ; 
but  the  rule  is,  that  the  first  lord  of  the  treas- 
^nry  is  premier.  The  two  offices  of  first  lord  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  have  sometimes 
been  held  by  the  same  person.  The  king  can 
call  a  privy  councillor  to  the  cabinet,  though 
he  horn  no  office ;  and  eminent  men  have  sat  in 
that  body  merely  as  cabinet  councillors. — ^The 
prinoipal  authorities  for  the  history  of  England 
are :  the  works  of  Turner,  Palgrave,  Kemble, 
and  Lappenl>erg,  on  the  Saxon  times ;  Hallam's 
**  Europe  daring  the  Middle  Ages,"  and  "  Con- 
Btitntional  History  of  England;"  Thien7'8 
CongutU  de  VAngleterre  par  let  Nbrmandt; 
Miss  Strickland's  "Queens  of  England;"  the 
^  works  of  Stephens,  Creasy,  and  Raikes  on  the 
English  constitution ;  the  histories  of  England 
by  Hume,  Lingard,  Knight,  Macaulay,  and 
I^nde,  the  tfto  last  being  devoted  to  special 
portions  of  that  history. 

ENGLAND,  CHimcR  or,  a  Protestant  epis- 
copal organization  established  by  kw  as  the  state 
oharch  of  England  and  Irehtnd.  It  is  held  by 
many  that  the  gospel  was  preached  in  Britain 
in  the  1st  centn^  by  St.  Paul  himself  daring  the 
period  between  his  1st  and  2d  imprisonments  at 
Bome.  It  is  at  all  events  certidn  that  the  gospel 
was  preached  there,  the  oharch  ftally  estabUshed, 
and  the  people  generally,  perhape  universally, 
converted  to  the  faith,  before  the  Saxon  inva/rion. 
Of  this  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  British 
oharch,  however,  we  have  much  less  Information 
than  could  be  desired.  As  early  as  814,  the  isl- 
and seems  to  have  been  divided  into  three  ecde- 
siastical  provinces,  each  with  its  metropolitan  or 
archbishop,  and  of  coarse  with  sevenl  bishops 


under  each.   These  three  inefat^Vtan  sets  toi 
York,  London,  and  another,  the  name  of  whidi 
has  been  matter  of  du^nte,  althongh  it  is  geoe^ 
ally  admitted  that  it  was  a  Welsh  province  witli 
its  seat  at  a  place  called  Oaerleon  upon  the  Utk^ 
afterward  at  Menevia,  now  Bt.  David's.    Attlw 
oonncil  of  Aries,  in  814,  the  archbisbqn  of 
these  three  sees  were  present  as  participants 
There  were  slso  British  bishops  in  the  codmI 
of  Sardica,  in  847.    About  the  middle  d  ik 
6th  century  the  Saxons  arrived  in  En^and-ud 
in  the  course  of  the  centaiy  following  bid  not 
only  gained  the  ascendeoOT  there,  bat  had  near 
the  dose  of  the  century,  infi96,  to  a  very  grot 
extent  exterminated  Christianity  also.  ADgiii& 
came  as  a  missionary  from  Gregcwy,  bishop  cf 
Bome,  to  convert  the  Saxons  to  Obriatiuitf. 
Efforts  were  also  soon  after  made  both  ma 
Ireland  and  Scotland  to  reconvert  I^gland  to 
the  faith  which  had  been  lost.    The  Saxoo  doo- 
inatioD,  however,  had  not  extended  throagboiit 
the  west  of  England  in  any  tsadt  way  as  iltoge- 
ther  to  abolish  the  Christian  worship.  Thefiitli 
of  history  also  indicate  that  there  most  have  bets 
a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  pt^ohdoBcrea 
withm  theheptarchy  itself  still  remaining;  mm 
especially  amongthe  females.    By  all  these isfls- 
ences  combined  the  Saxons  were  Bo<m  oonTcrt- 
ed,  and  a  general  union  of  the  believen  efioted. 
"With  a  view  of  establishing  uniformity  of  doo- 
trine  and  discipline,  in  the  British  chnreh,  At- 
gustin  held  several  conferences  with  the  ¥ci^ 
bishops,  6  or  7  in  number,  but  with  Uttle  no- 
cess,  as  the  latter  refused  to  acknowledge  tla 
supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Boane  or  to  cu&nii 
to  the  Roman  custom  of  celebrating  Easter  aotiK 
first  Sunday  of  the  paschal  full  moon.  Thefirit 
ish  Christians,  like  those  of  the  East,  kept  tba 
festival  on  the  8d  day  after  the  14th  of  the  Jev- 
ish  month  Kisan,  whatever  day  of  the  week  that 
might  be.    They  resembled  the  orientals  ilaoiii 
the  practice  of  baptismal  immersion.  It  i»  dtii"- 
ed  that  these  facts  show  that  the  bishop  of  B<ffl4 
up  to  the  year  696,  had  possessed  no  antl   " 
over  the  church  in  England,  and  that  the  Ei 
or  rather  the  British  chardi  was  nnder  no  c 
bility,  censure,  or  disadvantage  in  oonseqMOW 
of  its  independence  of  the  see  of  Rome.   Ho»' 
ever,  the  inflaenoe  of  the  advocates  of  Bom 
supremacy  prevailed,  and  in  the  course  <^*^ 
generations  secured  a  conformity  of  the  MgiB" 
Christians  to  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  Bmm- 
The  establishment  of  monastic  houset,  ez^ 
from  local  eodeeiastioal  jurisdiction  ''■"'^^ 
only  and  directiy  to  the  pope,  greatly  "X"*^ 
the  Roman  influence,  and  the  Norman  oot^nw 
had  a  like  effect,  although  the  pope  fonnd  it^ 
cessary  to  oppose  and  resist  the  conquerOT,  •>  ^ 
king  was  disposed  to  subjugate  the  ^""^/vj! 
royal  prercwative  and  use  it  for  purposes  "' ~*^ 
policy  much  farther  than  it  suited  ei^^,^^ 
ander  II.  or  his  successor  Gregory  VII.  (UJ^ 
brand)  to  allow.    The  oontroverwes  and  oontew 
between  the  oonquered  Saxons  and  the  w'Wf' 
ing  Normans  continued  till  tiiey  were  sft^f  J 
the  aooesMon  of  Henry  L  and  Matilda  of  SootUM. 
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nd  afttr  tiMt  th«  qottiflls  between  the  Ung  and 
liMlMroo^  ending  in  the  reaign«tion  of  his  orown 
ij  Jota  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  to  be  re- 
e«nd  back  by  him  and  erer  after  to  be  held  by 
•n  tnnDsl  payment  to  the  nope,  served  to  increase 
the  papal  infloenoe  in  Eng^d.  From  this  period 
mtUtbeKreat  reformation  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
toty  of  England,  though  marked  by  occasional 
djatvbaaees  and  protests  agunst  the  papal  ao- 
thocity,  has  few  features  of  gmeral  importance. 
Kit  aboot  the  time  when  the  preaching  of 
Lather  and  his  followers  waff  arousing   Ger- 
man;, Henry  VUL  undertook  to  set  aside  the 
pope's  loprana^y  in  England.    Henry  had  nuu> 
ried  OstlMrine  of  Aragon,  the  widow  of  his  de- 
eeastd  hrotber  Arthnr,  bnt  on  falling  in  love 
\i^  Asm  Boleyn,  he  b^an  to  qaestlon  the 
legi^itT  of  io»  marriage.    An^os  to  prepare 
tM  way  for  a  union  with  Anne,  he  reqn,«ted 
ib«  pope  to  declare  his  marriage  with  Catha- 
rins  Ball  ab  initio,  or  to  grant  a  divorce ;  bnt 
bit  request  not  being  complied  with,  he  refer- 
red the  matter,  by  the  advice  of  Thomas  Oran- 
Dtr,  who  now  b^au  to  rise  into  notice,  to  his 
•wadergyandnniversities,  among  whom,  as  well 
IS  It  the  seats  of  learning  in  foreign  oonntries, 
be  Ad  not  &il  to  find  some  who  answored  ao- 
eordiBg  to  hia  wishes.    Fortified  by  these  opin- 
HOI,  Oanmer,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
tnhbuhoprio  of   Canterbory,  proclaimed  the 
katg*!  marriage  with  Oathanne  void,  and  eon- 
finaed  his  alliance  with  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he 
kid  privately  wedded  a  few  months  before. 
Tbepopetfaroatened  Henry  with  tiie  heaviest 
eeuMtei  if  he  did  not  take  back  his  legal  wife, 
botHeDTy  resolved  to  separate  from  the  ohnroh  of 
BoawiadMrthan  restrain  his  passion,  andmeas- 
ini  were  at  onoe  taken  to  sobject  the  clergy  of 
tbe  kingdom  ezdndvely  to  the  orown.    A  blow 
bad  tbttdy  been  atmck  at  the  old  ecclesiastic^ 
9>teai  by  the  faidiotment  of  the  English  clergy 
m  litl  for  nppoiting  Wolsey  in  his  powers  as 
^tpt»  before  receiving  the  royal  sanction ;  and 
ia  the  eonvooation  held  immediately  after,  in 
vbidt  a  ram  of  money  was  voted  to  the  orown 
bj  vay  (d  baying  immnnity  Arom  the  oonse- 
ipaaeM  of  conviction  on  this  charge,  the  king 
wu  i^nowledged  to  be  "  the  one  protector 
o(  tb*  la(^igh  ohnrch,  its  only  and  snpreme 
j^Oei,  M  fsr  as  might  be  by  the  law  of 
Ohriit,  iti  Hpreme  head."    By  the  same  aasem- 
MSM  fail  marriage  with  Oatharine  was  declared 
Mil,  sad  in  1682  the  parliament  passed  an 
Mt  igiioit  paying  to  die  pope  the  annates,  or 
7«B^  rerenne  of  all  bishoprics  that  fell  vacant 
^wok  had  formerly  been  pud  to  Borne  aa  a 
te  on  bolls  isaned  to  new  preUtes.    At  the 
•UM  time  it  was  ordained  that  no  regard 
l*^  be  paid  to  censures  wbidi  the  pope 
""Vt  pan  on  aoconnt  of  this  law,  and  that 
"■fa  iMNild  be  said  and  the  sacraments  ad- 
""Bi^tnd  IS  Qsoal     In  1684  still  more  im- 
l*'^«aeisares  were  enacted.    All  pavmenta 
^  <«  the  apostolic  chambw,  all  bulls  and 
•"^•"••ioos  were  abolished ;  monasteries  were 
■"iiwW  toroyalgovemment  and  vMtation,  and 


•lerapted  ttom  all  other;  the  tiffiit  to  sonimon 
oonvoeations,  approve  or  reject  canons,  and 
hear  appeals  from  the  bishops,  was  vested  in 
the  ktng  alone,  and  sentence  of  deposition  waa 
passed  upon  Oampegno  and  Ghinncoi,  bishops 
of  Salishnry  and  Worcester.  Though  now 
honored  with  the  title  of  supreme  head  ofj 
the  church  on  earth,  Henry  contemplated  no 
change  in  the  doctrines  of  the  old  church,  and 
no  setting  np  of  a  rival  community.  Indeed,  it 
waa  not  until  SO  years  or  more  aftier  theae  steps 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  reformen 
were  looked  upon  as  separate  bodies,  or  had  a 
separate  ministry  and  sqMrate  places  of  wor- 
riiip.  Throoghoat  Henry's  reign  mnoh  lees  waa 
done  toward  a  change  in  creed  or  ritual  thandur- 
ing  the  short  reign  of  his  son,  Edward  YL  The 
fundamental  principle  avowed  from  the  first  to 
tbe  last,  however,  was  that,  beside  retaining 
the  ministry  and  the  creeds  of  the  primitive 
chnreh,  they  must  in  all  points  of  doctrine  and 
diMipline  also  accept  its  authority.  In  this 
view  the  ofSces  of  devotion  were  expurgated 
of  what  were  deemed  errors  and  innovations^ 
and  translated  into  English  (having  l>een  pre- 
viously used  in  the  Latin  language),  and  brought 
together  as  a  "  Book  of  Common  Pr^er  and 
Administration  of  the  Saisamenta."  Homilka 
were  prepared  to  be  read  in  all  the  ohnrohea 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people;  the  KUe 
alao  waa  tranalated,  and  not  onfy  read  in  pub- 
lic worship  by  the  dwgy,  bnt  c<9ies  were 
placed  at  the  public  expense  in  the  churches, 
where  they  were  accessiUe  at  all  times,  ex- 
cept daring  the  hours  of  pnUio  service ;  and, 
finally,  arudes  of  religion  were  agreed  upon, 
now  known  as  the  "XXXIX  Articles^"  and 
were  pabliahed  aa  indicative  of  the  extent  to 
whkdi  the  (dinrch  of  Eng^d  had  departed 
from  the  belief  and  uaagea  that  had  prevailed 
in  England  before  the  reformation,  and  still 

Srevailed  in  the  dinrohea  that  were  obe- 
ient  to  Borne  on  the  continent.  On  the 
death  of  Edward  YL,  Uaiy,  dwighter  of  Henry 
VIIL  and  Catharine  of  Aragon,  Henry's  firrt 
wife,  ascended  the  throne.  She  was  a  devout 
adherent  of  the  papal  authority,  and  set  herself 
to  secure  its  recognition  in  Enj^and.  To  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  realization  of  her  ol^eot, 
an  important  change  was  made  in  the  house 
of  bishops.  Some  were  declared  to  be  no 
bishops,  because  they  were  married  men ;  scHne 
were  deprived  of  their  sees  becsnse  they  had 
been  appointed  to  them  only  during  the  good 
plMsure  of  the  king.  Five  were  orademaed 
and  burned  at  the  stake  for  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  the  reformation.  Thus  under  Mary's 
rule  the  state  again  became  Catholio,  bnt  in 
about  6  yeara  ahe  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  Anne 
^leyn,  who  brought  back  the  refimned  feitli 
and  usages.  The  biabcma  who  had  been  de- 
prived by  Uary,  and  had  saved  their  lives  by 
fleeing  from  the  country,  wwe  brought  baek, 
and  either  restored  to  their  own  sees  or  pro- 
moted to  others  that  were  vacant.    Hore  than 
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<Mi»4iaIf  tbd^Si^sUA  liiihopriM  were  ddter  t»* 
otot  when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  orpree- 
ebtly  kecMune  bo  without  any  act  of  hen.  The 
•Hlng  of  these  eees  gave  her  at  onee  a  nu^oritj 
in  the  oonnoUs  of  the  choroh  who  sympatliiied 
witii  her,  indudlDg  among  them  of  coarse  those 
who  had  Mtnnted  to  oconpy  their  <M  plaoee. 
Several  of  Mary's  Ushops  dioae  to  retire  rather 
than  to  conform.  But  in  a  short  time  things 
were  restored  in  the  English  church  to  the 
oonditicm  in  whidi  Oiey  had  been  in  the  year 
pNvloDS  to  tlie  death  of  Edward  YI.  Dtulnc 
Hie  latter  part  of  the  refea  of  i3iubeth,  aod 
throughout  the  reign  of  her  snoceasor,  James, 
effinrts  were  made  to  alter  the  articles  of  the 
ohnnA  of  En^and,  so  as  to  render  them,  if 
not  nneqdvorally  expressive  o<^  yet  entirely 
agreeable  to^  the  OuvinisUo  theology,  for 
tliiB  pnrpoee  the  fiunoos  Lambeth  articlea 
were  drawn  ap,  and  even  the  consent  of  Whit- 
glft^  archbishop  of  Otnterbnry,  was  obtained 
to  oieir  inoorporation  into  tlie  formnlaries  and 
standards.  The  ohnrdi,  however,  never  gave 
any  assent  to  those  articles.  And  when,  in 
K^,  EingOharlesissoed  his  "  Deohnration  oon- 
oeming  Religion,"  and  required  thattheXXXIX. 
articles  Aonid  be  adhered  to  as  the  bond  (tf 
naioii  and  standard  of  doctriae,  he  required  that 
those  artides  should  be  reoeived  and  held  in 
tlieir  ordinary  sease;  "in  the  plain  and  Ml 
nMauing  thereof;"  "in  the  literal  andnammat- 
ioal  sense."  TheOalvinists  complained  bitterly 
thst  this  was  a  restratnt  vpon  taem,  and  a  pro- 
hibition of  tfaeir  oonstmotion  of  the  artidesi 
We  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  while  the 
Bomirn  Catholics  bad  regarded  the  English 
(Amrch  as  bdng  so  far  Protcetant  that  they  eoold 
not  remain  in  its  commnnion,  the  Oamniata 
ako,  whether  those  inclined  to  Presbyterianism 
or  to  OODgregationaUsm,  did  not  consider  it 
posaibla  to  reoondle  their  theology  with  the 
XXXIX  articles  in  what  was  then  understood 
to  be  their  "  aeonstomed,  their  jrfain  and  gram- 
matieal  sense."  After  a  season  of  trouble  under 
the  protectorate  of  Oliver  and  Richard  Grom- 
wdl,  fhxn  1608  to  IMO,  the  church  was  re- 
stored under  Ciiarlee  II.  to  its  former  position. 
The  ibw  bishops  titat  remidned,  Jnxon  of  Lon- 
don, Pierce  of  Bath  and  Weils,  Skinner  of  Ox- 
fbrd,  Warner  (^Booheeter,  Roberts  of  Bangor, 
Wren  of  Ely,  Duppa  (tf  Salisbary,  Eiiw  of  Obi- 
Chester,  and  Frewen  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
were  restored,  thonofa  not  all  to  the  sees  ^ey 
had  held  before,  and  the  remaining  sees  again 
filled ;  the  prayer  book,  lessons,  and  ritual  came 
back  into  use  as  before  the  Puritan  ascendency. 
Even  during  theproteotorate,  the  church,  tboa^ 
<^ressed  and  permonted,  had  oontinned  her 
ministrations;  such  men  as  Sanderson,  Hackett, 
Ball,  Fdl,  &C.,  remcdning  at  their  po^  SAd  in 
tlie  performance  of  their  duties.  Although  tibey 
were  not  allowed  to  use  the  common  prayer  book 
cither  in  paUio  ministrations  or  private  devo- 
tkms,  some  of  thMn  had  oommitted  its  oontenta 
to  memory,  and  used  its  formularies  tiironghont. 
(hi4he  restoration  of  Oharks  IL  a  oonfecenoe 


was  held  at  the  flMoy  ia  London,  to  tefiasOi 
"Book  of  OoaimoB  Prayer  and  Adminiifaitiea 
of  SaerameBts,"  so  as,  if  poariUe,  to  inelnde  iS 
those  who  were  indined  to  djaeent.    Akhouk 
tite  dissenters  were  repreflented  by  Baztw,  & 
most  learned,  the  mildest,  suid  the  most  oodirtt* 
of  tiieir  nranber,  bo  great  reMilt  was  aeoonipliib- 
ed.    The  disseatMs,  however,  develc^  tkt 
foet  that  there  was  encAi  a  radieal  diffsraM 
between  the  English  efaimsh  aad  IhcmnhrN 
generally  with  regard  to  the  ftandamcntal  ece- 
ditioos  of  salvatita,  regenmration,  the  mem  of 
grace,  Jostifleation,  Ac.,  ttiat  no  miion  eedd  U 
efiboted  t>etween  them,   and  no  oootraotioa 
oodd  foiriy  be  put  on  the  fomdaries  <f  Ik 
draroh  by  whidi  persona  holding  the  Ties* 
entenained  by  the  diasenters,  and  dsDTii; 
the  Mununental  theory  of  the  dwreh,  em 
oonSBtentiy  with  Iionee^  and  aelf-reaMOt  n- 
main  in   her  oommtndon.    Obaries  U.  ym 
succeeded  by  his  brother  James  n.,  a  Bona 
Catholic    He  sought  first  to  seoare  tat  Ui 
own  &ith  a  free  t^eration  in  England,  bqjig; 
as  it  was  supposed,  to  bring  the  Ei^ish  d^imk 
anin  into  oonformtiy  with  that  of  Boras.  Dm 
^ort  to  do  so  was  regarded  as  onoonstitiitieBil^ 
and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  idng^  rieel- 
ment  from  the  throne.   Aporti<mof  thebiMMft 
and  dergy  who  had  been  foremost  to  nMtii 
efibrts  to  Romanize  the  ohorch,  stood  by  Ua 
wlien  tlM  dissenters  and  otben  sought  to  {iIm* 
William  of  Orange  on  the  throne  in  Us  itMd. 
They  conridered  themselves  bonnd  in  ooiMleiN 
topreserve  the  parity  and  integrity  of  thednnt, 
and  equally  bound  by  their  oMi  of  aUegiisM  to 
be  fUtiiftil  to  liis  inherited  right  to  tiietiiraM, 
and  to  that  of  his  son  James  (Francis  Bdwii^ 
Hence  they  reibsed  the  4wth  ot  aBegiaaee  to 
William,  and  became  known  in  Iristory  asAenn- 
Jorors.    Beride  adhering  to  the  eonstitattoaa 
rights  of  James  and  bis  son,  oalled  tbe  prttente, 
tiiey  were  also  the  persons  who  were  known  m 
the  high  chnrohmen,  in  oppositiOD  to  dM  Jov 
churchmen,  who  were  so  oaUed  becouM  of  ^ 
sympathy  in  their  general  views  with  the  diaent- 

ers  aad  non-ohorchmen.  This  state  of.tiibft 
cansed  the  high  churdnnea  to  l>e  no  ftroriM 
with  WiUiam  and  his  political  adrim*  <w 
friends ;  a  feeling  which  nas  had  its  efibot  «** 
slaoe.  In  1717,  daring  the  reign  of  Geofgo'i 
the  oboroh,  in  consequence  of  its  attempt  tots- 
force  itsdisoipline  upon  Hondiey,  bishop  of  ft*- 
gor,  and  a  favorite  with  the  Ui^,  was  fwWaM" 
to  odd  sessions  of  its  convocations,  or  to  esNr 
upon  any  legislative  or  eodenastical  boslMM* 
a  corporate  character.  TTie  con  vocation,  how- 
ever, oontinned  to  go  tbraqgfa  the  ibrm  of* 
annual  meeting,  though  it  was  invariably  T*^ 
rogued  before  it  could  proeeed  to  '>''*''*'V? 
it »  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  its  i«g- 
iihate  ftanetions  have  been  partially  restorea. 
It  was  undeniable  that  Hoadley  had  not  <W 
denied  tiie  divine  origin  and  obHgatfoa  rf  «* 
0lris«K>pal  polity  vt  the  church,  hot  he  h»d  »»» 
denied  other  of  die  ftandameotal  «rticl««of  "* 
fidth  as  tanght  and  hdd  by  the  £o^  <»>"^ 
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Otttte'  esample  irMi  tegtgA  io  Hbe  diyk^y  of 
Ohriit.   The  eflbots  of  this  asoendenoy  of  what 
his  been  called  &«stUDiain  fa  the  ohnrch  were 
sooe  lUt    The  Ugh  plaeea  in  tiw  <diiiroh  eanie 
to  be  aoa^  ^7  potaona  who  had  &r  more  desire 
far  the  ineome  and  remeotabilify  of  poaitioa 
winA  theyaAwded  tiMn  for  the  W(»4c  whiali  thegr 
«tlled  for—more  aoxkKBin  ftet  to  benefit  thesH 
Mini  toy  a  good  living*  than  the  aoola  of  men  b]r 
Itttdirttk  and  ^iritaal  eoonael  and  gnidanoe. 
A  MMral  apathy-  in  religiona  matters  ensoed^^ 
brdcoil^HKh  dtotarbanoesastheWedc7aa(w 
Metho&t  movement,  and  the  rise  of  the  evmo- 
gcUeab  ef  the  aobool  of  Kewton,  Topladv,  and 
Simeon,  oeeaaooed— ontS  d>ont  1880,  vrltea  » 
moreBMotwaa  contemplated  and  aotully  pro- 
posed, wUch  it  was  earnestly  beUeved  aiid  se- 
mmlj  ftared  wonld  swe^  airay  all  Aot  was 
diatioetive  of  the  ehnrdi  as  between  itadf  and 
th»  Protestant  dissenters.  This  fiear  and  the  prae- 
peot  vhioh  it  coatemplated  led  to  the  pnbHea^ 
tioBof^e  "OxfordTraota."  by  members  of  the 
Brnvernty  of  Oxford,  and  mat  reomrenoe  to  the 
prtadples  of  the  ehnroh  as  held  and  praotised 
hi6m  the  revohition  of  1968,  which  has  been 
chsaeterired  as  '^Poseyism;"  principles  which 
bad  for  a  time  nearly  died  ont  with  toe  non-ja< 
rm— la  the  foregoing  review  of  the  history 
oftfatdinn^  of  England  we  have  aimed  at  the 
tvefoM  pm-poee  of  (1)  presenting  an  otrtline  of 
iti  hMopr,  and  (3)  showing  ftom  this  history 
both  its  ecolesiasuod  and  its  doctrinal  porition.' 
bdtustieally,  it  claims  to  be  the  perpetoa* 
tioB  sod  IegftiCB«te  heir  add  repesentative  of 
teebsnAi  foand«d  in  England  before  the  Sax- 
oa  iSTtgion,  before  the  Korman  oonqoest^  bcnfbre 
tbenformstioa.    The  Engliah  clakn  that  they 
badsptifeet  right  to  reject  the  papal  aothotity, 
■Ksraiidlk  as  (1)  it  was  not  given  07  any  direot 
4Mu  iuHtation  or  appoiaCment  witneaaed  or 
toKM to  in  the  H<4y  Scriptures;  (3)  its  claims 
ftdmthe  first  were  in  contravention  of  the  most 
■md  canons  of  the  aniveraal  ohm«h ;  and  (8) 
IbedlioontinDanoe  of  any  submission  that  there 
»*T  bsve  previously  been  to  the  see  of  Bome 
l>ad  at  tiie  time  of  the  reformation  become  in- 
^iipemUe  to  the  pnrity  of  religion,  the  best 
bittrasttof  the  chnrch,  and  the  smritnal  w^are 
ottbe people;  sothatif  it  w<ere  formally  and  in 
extenil  tppeoranoe  a  schism  (which  they  of 
eonne  do  not  admit),  it  was  nevertheless  not 
oBlrjotifisble,  bat  necessary.    Dootrinally  the 
Amt  of  Kigiimd  oldms  to  be  based  on  tbe 
H%  SeriptoKs,  as  interpreted  in  the  Apostles' 
»d  other  sneient  oreeos  of  the  church  that 
"wbeen  universally  received,  and  to  have  kept 
«nelf  aloof  froni  ail  the  modem  systems  of 
™ft,  whether  of  Oalvin,  or  Lnther,  or  Ar- 
™i«w,fc8ting  her  members  free  to  enjoy  their 
^opiniongon  all  points  not  represented  in 
I'l^Beriptares  as  necessary  to  the  sonl'a  health, 
"*t*'*'g  to  be  narrowed  down  to  any  other 
^  or  creeds  than  those  of  the  apostlce  and 
«e  primltiTe  church.    She  claims  aiao  to  have 
[<*niied  all  that  is  essential  to  ohnrch  organ- 
"^  in  her  episcopate,  and  in  her  liturgy 


to  hawa  not  mh- a  wise  and  joffldoos  o(»np«od 
of  doctrine  aad  devotion,  but  also  one  of  the 
most  effisetaal  of  all  possible  conservative  safe-< 
gmrda  for  the  fiaith  once  deUvered  to  lite 
saints.  The  charaoteristio  tenets  of  tiie  chnrch 
of  En^and,  beside  the  fundamental  doctrines 
^  the  Trinity  and  redemption  throogh  the  aU- 
iiffioient  atonement  once  made  for  all  by  the 
death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  are  a  re^nera- 
tion  or  spiritaal  birth  in  bi^tism,  in  which  the 
baptised  becomes  a  member  of  the  ohoroh, 
and  a  growth  in  grace  by  the  use  of  the  saora< 
mtmta  and  ministrations  of  the  church  duly  ad- 
nunlstwed  and  duly  received,  made  efficaoioiis 
by  the  Word  of  divine  truth  and  the  gradona 
iniuenees  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  freely  given  to  all 
who  daly  seek  and  faithfully  use  them.  The 
condition  of  man  after  the  till  is  such  that  he 
can  do  nothing  aeoeptiMe  to  Qod  without  pre- 
venlfaig  grace ;  good  works,  tbot^h  pleasing  to 
Heaven,  have  no  power  to  put  away  sin,;  works 
of  siipererogation,  over  and  above.  Gh>d's  oomt- 
nundments,  cannot  be  taught  without  arrogance 
and  impiety ;  the  church  has  power  to  decree 
rites  or  ceremonies,  and  to  decide  matters  of 
fsltii;  the  Roman  Oatholio  doctrines  of  pnr- 
gatory.^nvocation  of  saints,  and  respect  to  rel- 
ies and  images,  are  rejected;  clergymen  are  al- 
lowed to  marry ;  and  oommnnion  is  to  be  given 
In  both  kinds.  The  number  of  sacraments  is 
two,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  Three 
clerical  orders  are  reoognijsed,  bisnops,  priesU, 
and  deacons,  the  first  deriving  their  omoe  in 
direot  snceession  from  the  apo&es  by  efriscopal 
consecration,  and  the  others  receiving  ordina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  a  bishop.  Those  of  Ihe 
second  order  are  entitled  ardideaoons,  deans, 
rectors,  vicars,  or  oorates,  according  to  their 
fiacticms.  A  reader  is  a  layman  liorased  by 
the  bishop  to  read  in  a  dtnrch  or  dtapel  where 
tiiere  is  no  clergyman.  Parson  signifies  a  elengr- 
man  in  possession  of  a  paroelual  chnrch.— The 
church  of  England  is  divided  ii^  2  provinctt^ 
Oanterbury  and  York,  with  an  archbishop  in 
each,  and  under  these  36  bishops.  The  dioceses 
are  mooh  too  large,  and  a  gradoal  reduction  in 
tiieir  size  by  divisicms  is  being  effected.  Be- 
side these  are  83  bishops  in  the  English  ocdonial 
dependencies,  with  a  number  of  clergy  amomit- 
ing  in  all,  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  to  about 
20^000.  The  dioceees  of  Bipon  and  Manohwrter, 
in  Ihe  province  of  York,  were  created  in  tiie 
reigns  of  William  I Y.  and  Victoria ;  and  the  sees 
of  Glonoesto-  and  Bristol,  in  the  province  of 
Oantwbnry,  have  been  united.  The  bid<9  of 
Sodor  and  Man  does  not  sit  in  parliament. 
The  others  ooastitote  the  spiritaal  peerage  of 
England,  and  are  in  theory  appointed  by  the 
crown,  in  £act  by  the  ministry.  Next  to  the 
archbishops  rank  the  bishops  of  London,  Dnr- 
ham,  and  Winchester,  and  the  others  take  rank 
according  to  the  date  of  their  conseoraticm. 
The  revenues  of  the  church  of  England  are 
often  represented  as  an  endowment  from  the 
state — a  tax  levied  and  collected  by  parlia- 
ment for  the  support  of  an  institation.  foB 
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"irhkih  many  of  the  p«q»Ie  luve  no  eboioe  or 
regard ;  bnt  this  is  a  mistake.  At  the  time  of 
the  reformation  nearlj  if  not  qnite  one-fifth  of 
all  the  property  in  the  realm,  both  real  and 
personal,  was  in  the  posseesion  of  the  chnroh 
and  ecclesiastical  persMia,  and  held  by  them 
for  their  own  personal  snpport,  and  for  pnr- 
poaes  of  charity  and  religion.  Much  of  this 
consisted  in  real  estate  wnioh  had  been  i^ven 
in  tmst  to  the  chnroh,  or  to  q>ecific  por- 
poees  in  the  chnroh ;  mnoh  of  it  consisted  in 
tithes  which  had  been  granted  the  chnroh,  and 
were  thns  an  enoombrance  on  the  property  as  it 
passed  from  the  owner  who  granted  those  tithes 
to  his  heirs  and  posterity.  Of  tiie  property 
then  in  possession  of  the  chnrch,  a  Iwge  part 
was  taken  into  the  royal  exchequer,  a  large 
part  was  g^ven  to  royal  fJEiToritea,  and  enriched 
many  a  penniless  funily,  thns  placing  them 
among  the  magnates  of  the  land.  The  estates 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford  are  of  this  kind.  But 
the  present  revennes  of  the  English  church  are 
only  what  remain  to  it  of  the  property  which  (be 
chnrch  held  under  the  old  state  of  Uiings;  and 
the  only  agency  of  the  state  or  the  parliament 
in  the  matter  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  to 
be  merely  the  enforcement  of  the  rights  (ff  prop- 
erty which  originated  as  above  described.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  in  consequence  of  the  great 
changes  in  the  value  of  property  in  so  many 
years  there  is  a  great  disparity  in  the  incomes  c^ 
the  clergy.  Ower  causes  have  also  contributed 
tothisresnlt;  and  within  a  few  years  past  a  move- 
ment has  been  set  on  foot  to  remedy  this  defect. 
An  ecclesiastical  commission  has  be^  appointed, 
and  some  approach  made  toward  converting  the 
income  of  the  chnroh  into  a  common  fimd,  with  a 
distribution  to  be  made  according  to  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  each  office.  The  average  in- 
come of  the  dergy,  notwithstanding  the  lai^  in- 
comes of  some  of  the  sees,  as  Winchester,  Canter- 
bnry,  and  London,  is  less  than  £400  per  annum ; 
and  foritbout  three-fourths  of  them  its  average  is 
less  than  £100.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  only  £10 ;  in 
othersit  reaches  as  high  as  £7,800.  The  total  in- 
come of  the  church  is  about  £5,600,000,  and  is  de- 
rived from  tithes,  lands,  church  rates,  pew  rents^ 
Easter  offerings,  and  surplice  fees.  In  ISfil  the 
tithes  were  converted  into  rent  chargee,  payable 
in  money.  From  Qneen  Anne's  bounty  (so  called 
because  that  sovereign  granted  the  produce  of 
first  fhiits  and  tenths,  formerly  sent  to  the  pofie, 
but  from  the  reformation  to  her  time  paid  to 
the  monarch,  "for  the  augmentation  of  the 
m^tenanoe  of  the  poor  clergy")  there  is  an- 
nually paid  £14,000  to  the  holders  of  small  Uv- 
ings ;  and  similar  disposition  is  made  of  oUier 
ncmeys  from  ecclesiastical  sources.  The  num- 
ber of  places  of  worship  of  the  established 
church  in  England,  Wales,  and  the  islands  of 
the  British  seas,  in  1661,  was  16,181,  having 
aittings  for  6,619,946  persons. — ^In  the  United 
States  the  adherents  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
'  Ohnroh  of  England  are  «alled  Protestant  £pis- 
eopalians.  (Sea  Epibcofal  CarmoH  nr  thb 
Unrxd  Btatkb.) 


ENGLAND,  LasavASB  and  LmsiTBBOK 
The  English  is  eminently  a  composite  langug^ 
made  up  of  ctmtributlons  fhun  other  lan^igK 
It  derivea  ite  aiifpa  from  the  Odtic,  the  lx6t, 
the  Anj^o-Saxon,  the  Danish,  the  Koraiu 
French,  and  some  others.  For  the  investigstim 
of  this  subject  there  are  two  modes,  (mof 
tbeae  is  lingnistio,  and  is  more  strictly  philcdop. 
oal.  The  affinities  and  diversities  of  the  vanaa 
words  in  the  language  fbmish  what  ta»j  U 
called  the  internal  evidenoe  of  the  serml 
aouroes  from  which  the  vooabnlary  and  thsoot- 
atmctiona  were  derived.  The  ouier  mod*  <t 
research,  which  is  ethntdogical,  and  which 
ftuvishes  the  external  evidence  from  the  hit- 
toiy  and  migration  of  nations,  often  condoctito 
the  same  Mmdnsions  with  the  linguistic  loethoiL 
When,  for  instance,  we  hear  of  a  stream  oM 
Won»-beek-ieater,  and  know  that  each  oftht 
8  words  of  which  the  whole  wcHti  is  made  (f 
signiflea  "  water,"  the  first  in  the  Celtic,  th«  aeo- 
ond  in  the  German,  and  the  third  in  tbeEog- 
llsh,  we  recognise  8  changes  of  inhabitsnti,  to 
whom  the  former  name  socoesmvely  lost  its  b;- 
nificanoe.  This  is  internal  evidence.  We  ii» 
know  from  history  that  the  Celts,  the  Suona, 
and  the  English  have  suooeesively  ooenpied  the 
territory  where  thst  stream  is  found.  Tbii  ii 
external  evidenoeu  Both  kinds  of  evidenoe  is  thii 
case  conduct  us  toward  the  oondnsion  that  tht 
Celts  and  Saxtms  contributed  materials  to  the  fe^ 
mationofthelangnaee. — Ths  CelUe  tltiMnt.  h 
the  English  vocabulary  are  found  basket,  baa 
the  Celtic  Ixugova;  cobble,  frcnn  emioJ;  mtt- 
took,  from  matog;  pail,  fnm paeol;  and  oth« 
words  of  a  like  derivation.  Moreover,  a  ItfM 
part  <tf  the  names  of  the  monntuns,  lakes,  im 
rivers  in  the  British  isles  are  significant  onl;  to 
some  Celtic  dialect.  TheCelts  were  very  e^ 
inhabitsnts  of  Britain.  They  emigrated  ftom 
central  Asia  in  the  early  ages  of  the  vorld  to- 
ward the  west.  They  were  probably  presseden- 
ward  by  other  tribes,  until  they  reached  the  A^ 
hmde  ocean  and  passed  over  theEnglish  cbsniM 
into  Great  Britain.  Their  descendants  are  nU 
fiwmd  in  Wales  and  in  Cornwall,  as  weU  w  » 
Ireland,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  in  }» 
isle  ofMan,  and  in  Brittany  in  France.  OfCdW 
words  the  EngUsh  language  has  few ;  of  Ww 
constructions,  none.— TAe  Latin  tlmetU.a 
the  English  vocabulary  are  found  street,  um 
the  Latmsffoto  ;  master,  from  maguter;  state, 
from  $tatiu;  April,  from  Aprilii;  ■nj' ""^ 
other  worda  of  a  like  derivation..  J"*,*J' 
mans  under  Julius  Ctesar  invaded  EngMM, 
66  B.  C,  and  afterward  under  Agriool*  co^ 

Eleted  the  conquest  of  the  oonntry.  K™r 
vw  and  magistracies  were  everywhere  es»^ 
lished,  and  the  Christian  religion  was  mw- 
duced  by  those  who  spoke  the  Latin  i*"??^ 
It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  the  IJ^ 
words  in  the  language  were  not,  for  the  n^ 
part,  introducedduring  the  600  years  that  u« 
Romans  had  possession  of  Britain,  bnt  aner^ 
ward,  while  Anglo-Saxons  bore  sway.  <«'»'« 
still    A  large  number  of  Latin  worfs  were  uf 
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trofceed  bj  monks  and  learned  men,  relating 
to  iheaiogf  and  MsisBoe  in  general.    Words  of 
I^tin  origin  oonstitnte  a  rery  important  part 
of  tbe  language,  whether  introduced  directly' 
from  the  Latin  or  throngh  the  Korman  Erenoh. 
Th«  following  is  the  development  of  the  Latin 
portjon  ttf  the  language :  1,  stem  verbs,  or  roots, 
m  Ub,  earp,  cede,  wrge  ;  2,  stem  adjectives,  as 
Hand,  bmtt,  hrm  (short) ;  8,  stem  substantives, 
as  ore,  larb  ;  4,  primary  derivatives,  as .^na^ 
fatttr;  6,  secondary  derivatives,  as  vcUuabU, 
modtratt;  6,  derivative  words  with  prefixes,  aa 
oftod*,  aUtuu;  7,   compound  words,  such  as 
leofari.—Th«  Anglo-Saxon  element.    Wheth- 
er we  ti^  into  view  the  number  or  the  sorts 
of  vords,  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  less  an  element 
than  the  mother  tongue  of  the  English.    In  the 
Eogliafa  language  there  are  as  many  as  2S,000 
words  of  AJnglo-Saxon  origin.    About  |  of  the 
words  in  actual  ose  are  from  this  source.    The 
niBMs  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ol^ects  of  na- 
ture, as  not,  moon,  day;  all  tiiose  words  which 
express  bodily  action,  as  to  etand  to  $tagger;  all 
those  words  which  are  expressive  of  the  earliest 
and  dearest  connections,  as  father,  mother,  bro- 
tiur,  titter,  are  Anglo-Saxon.    Most  of  those 
oljeicts  about  which  the  practical  reason  is  em- 
p%ed  in  common  life,  nearly  all  English  pro- 
Dooiia,  a  large  proportion  of  the  langmige  of  in- 
T«etiT«,  Immor,  satire  and  ooUoqnial  pleasantry, 
ne  Anglo-Saxon.    English  granunar  is  almost 
exohHivdy  ocoopied  with  what  is  of  Anglo- 
Ssxon  origin.    The  English  genitive,  the  gen- 
(ni  mode  of  forming  the  plnral  of  nouns,  and 
tiM  terminations  by  which  we  express  the  oom- 
ptnttve  and  th«  superlative  of  adjectives  («r 
ud  M(X  the  inflections  of  the  pronouns  and  of 
the  verbs,  and  the  most  freqnent  termination 
s(  adverbs  (2y),  are  all  Anglo-Saxon;  so  are 
the  aoziliarv  verbs.    In  tact,  the  Ai^lo-Sax- 
en  imparted  so  much  of  itself  to  the  language, 
that  Oe  proximate  origin  of  the  English  lui- 
gsageis  to  be  sought  in  Germany,  and  its  re- 
■Mte  origin  is  to  be  sought  in  central  Asia, 
where  was  ^wken  the  primitive  tongue  which 
uy  he  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  a£Bliated 
mo-European  languages,  spoken  by  the  suo- 
ewTe  tribes  which  migrated  westward  into 
^nf«.  ThenatnnddevelopmentoftheAnglo- 
BsnnpoTtionof  our  language  haa  been  nearly 
asf(dlows:  1,  instinctive  forms  and  pronominal 
wpwDta,  as  oA,  «A;  2,  stem  words  or  roots,  as 
Ms^  Mm;  3,  stem  nouns,  as  blank,  band;  4, 
'"fiiplicate  forms,  as  ehit-ehat,  ting-iong ;  6, 
P^wy  derivatives,  as  chatter,  toiUome;  6, 
*«odaiy  derivatives,  as  eartfiMy.  tire*ome- 
••i"  1,  words  with  prefixes,  as  artte,  forbid; 
%  ^^^"'^  words,  as  god^mcM,  pieh-pune; 
JJ™"g»iaed  compounds  and  denvatives,    as 
^[i»»*.— 2R«  Jkinith  element.    Many  hun- 
*•*<<  words  in  the  language,  especially  those 
*•»«&« names  of  places,  are  Danish,  intro- 
^UM  bring  the  incursions  and  occupation  of 
''^"i  by  the  Danes.    A  portion  of  these 
***  «w  indeed  provindal,  being  confined 
K*  the  ootthem  and  north-eastern  counties  of 


Engiano,  the  regions  most  eq)oeed  to  Danudi 
visitation. — The  Anglo-Norman  element.  An 
etymological  analysis  of  the  language  shows 
that  the  Anglo-Konnan  element  enters  very 
largely  into  its  composition.  This  element 
wUoh  is  composed  of  the  Celtic,  the  Latin,  and 
the  Scandinavian,  was  first  introduced  (1066) 
by  the  Normans,  under  William  the  Conqueror. 
Norman  French  was  spoken  by  the  superior 
dasses  of  society  in  England  from  the  conquest 
to  the  time  of  Edward  III.  (182p.  The  laws 
of  the  realm,  the  proceedings  in  parliament 
and  in  courts  of  justice,  were  in  that  lan- 
guage. In  the  18th  century,  during  the  progres- 
sive mixture  of  the  two  races,  a  literature  sprang 
up  in  which  the  two  languages  were  more  or 
lees  mixed  together.  In  the  14th  century  the 
Anglo-Saxon  principle  seemed  to  have  gained 
the  upper  hand.  In  the  16th  century  the  Anglo- 
Norman  element  seemed  to  be  gaining  the  pre- 
ponderanoe;  but  the  proportions  still  continued 
to  vary  until  it  became  fixed  in  the  age  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Words  were  generally  adopted  into 
*  the  common  language  from  the  Anglo-Norman 
or  the  Anglo-Saxon,  according  as  the  objects  or 
ideas  expressed  by  those  words  belongra  more 
exclusively  to  one  race  or  the  other.  Thus  tbe 
names  of  common  articles  of  dress  are  Anglo- 
Saxon,  as  ihirt,  breeehet,  hoee,  ihoet,  hat,  cloak; 
but  other  articles  subject  to  changes  of  fashion 
are  Anglo-Norman,  as  gown,  coat,  boot*,  eum- 
tie,  cap,  bonnet.  The  word  home,  a  common 
residence,  is  Anglo-Saxon;  but  p<Uaee»,  cattle*, 
manor*,  and  maniion*  are  Anglo-Norman.  The 
names  «r,  colt,  ihe^,  pig,  boar,  are  Anglo-Saxon, 
because  that  part  of  the  population  were  en- 
gaged in  toiding  those  animals  while  tliey  were 
fiving ;  but  beef,  veal,  mutton,  pork,  veniton,  are 
Anglo-Noiman  names,  because  that  part  of  the 
population  were  accustomed  to  eat  their  flesh 
when  they  were  killed.  The  natural  develop- 
ment of  tiie  Anglo-Norman  or  Romanic  portion 
of  the  language  is  nearly  as  follows :  1,  verbal 
roots  in  !&ig]ish,  as  boil,  cay  in  decay,  eeive  in 
oonoeive,  pound,  vouch;  2,  stem  adjectives,  as 
ehatte,  clear;  8,  stem  substantives,  as  bea*t,  &o. ; 
4,  derivative  words  with  suffixes,  as  Jlouriih, 
authorite,  volunteer,  arahetque,  plumage,  jour- 
nal, eerviee,  fa*hion;  6,  derivative  words  with 
prefixes,  as  avouch,  antechamber,  eountermark; 
6,  Romanic  compounds,  ea portfolio,  wardrobe; 
1,  disguised  Romanic  words,  ais  bi»euit,  bachelor, 
proctor,  eurfew.  The  oommon  statement  ia, 
that  Anglo-oaxon  was  converted  into  English : 
1,  by  contracting  and  otherwise  modifying  the 
pronunciation  and  orthography  of  words ;  2,  by 
omitting  many  inflections,  espedally  of  the 
noun,  and  consequentiy  making  more  use  of  ar- 
ticles and  auxiliaries ;  8,  by  the  introduction  of 
French  dwivatives ;  4,  by  using  less  inversion 
and  ellipsis,  especially  in  poetry. — Beside  the 
languages  already  mentioned  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  composition  of  tbe  English,  sev- 
eral others,  and  especially  tiie  Greek,  should 
also  be  mentioned:  1,  Greek  verbal  roots,  aa 
wreih,  in  arohe^pe,  graph,  in  graphic;  2,  Greek 
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stem  sdJeetivM)  as  ia^  btantiftil,  ia  callign^x, 
hrpph,  "hidden,"  in  epooiTpha;  8,  Greek  stem 
sabstantires,  «8  rhomb,  chord;  4,  Greek  deriTap 
tive  words  with  soffixee,  as  poet,  ehritm;  S, 
aeoondai^  derivativea,  as  Aiptitt,  Ohri$Heu^; 
6,  Greek  derivative  words  wi^  prefixes,  as  op- 
Opltcoy,  eatarrh,  eatatUropht;   7,  Greek  com* 
Bonnds,  as  domoerae]/,ptda^ogu«.     There  vn 
mao  in  the  langaage  Hebrew  words,  as  mon^ 
no,  a  gam,  jatper,  a  predoos  stone^  tabbath; 
Bpanidi  words,  eortet,  don;  Italian  werds,  as 
ttama,  piazza;  Rnssian  words,  as  ernvr,  viate; 
Persian  words,  as  bataar,  thoA;  Arabic  worda^ 
as  eUembie,  yauih;  Chinese   words,  as  chop, 
kifion;  and   Indian   words,  as    hominff,  utot- 
eatotK    "We  Btitona,"  says  Harris,  "in  oar 
time,  have   been   remarkable    borrowers,  as 
our  mnltiform  langna^  may  sofBoiently  show. 
Onr  terms  in  polite  Lteratore  prove  this,  that 
they  come  from  Greece;  onr  terms  in  mnsio 
and  pednting,  that  these  oome  from  Italy ;  oar 
phrases  in  cookery  and  war,  that  we  learned 
tlMse  ftom  the  French;  and  onr  phrases  in  nav- 
taation,  tliat  we  were  taoghtby  the  Flemings  and 
Low  Dntch." — From  its  oompositechaiaotw,  the 
£nglidi  is  natnrally  copions  in  its  vocabolaiy 
and  phrases,     "niere  are  large  classes  of  worda 
derived  from  the  Norman  or  the  classical  lan- 
gnages  which  are,  in  common  parlance,  synony- 
mons  with  words  derived    from  the  Anglo- 
Elazon,  so  that  a  writer  may  have  his  choice 
whether  to  use  the  Romanic  or  the  Tentonio  ele- 
ment, a  choice  of  great  valne  to  him  who  has 
the  taste  to  preserve  tlie  delicate  differences  of 
words  as  well  as  their  agreement.    Grenenal 
terms  are  derived  fhnn  the  Latin ;  those  that 
denote  the  special  varieties  of  objeeta,  qnalitiea, 
and  modes  of  action,  «e  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon.      Thas,  eoJar,  a  general  term,  is 
Latin;  bnt ioA»^ (Joeii^ ^«m, partionlar tetms, 
are  Anglo-Saxon.     It  has  been. correctly  re* 
marked  that  "  Latin  fnmishes  the  elegant,  the 
Saxon  the  common  expreeMon,  as  had  odor  and 
^tneh,  or  pertpiration  and  moeaV^     In  look- 
ing through  the  several  stages  of  the  language, 
namely,  the  Saxon,  the  semi-Saxon,  the  old  ^g- 
lirii,  the  middle  English,  the  modem  En^isL 
we  are  stmek  widi  the  constant  death  of  old 
Words,  and  the  constant  birth  of  new  ones  that 
oome  in  to  fill  their  places.    In  the  early  pe- 
riods this  was  dne  to  the  snooetsive  irruptions 
of  foreigners,  who  in  introdnotaig  their  own  lan- 
gaage necesearily  expelled  a  portion  of  the 
vemacalar  whose  place  it  took.    "  Great  veri- 
ty," says  Camden,  "  was  the  glory  Oi  tiie  Eng- 
Ibh  tongne    before  the  Norman  conquest,  m 
this,  that  the  old  English  conld  express  most 
l^tly  all  the  conceits  of  the  mind  in  their  own 
tongne  without  borrowing  from  any."   "  The  al- 
tenraon  in  oar  tongue  hath  been  brought  about 
by  the  entrance  of  strangers,  as  Danes,  Normana, 
and  others  who  have  swarmed  hither;  by  traf- 
fic, for  new  words  as  well  as  new  worka  hava 
always  come  in ;  by  the  tyrant  Time,  which  A- 
tereth  all  things  under  heaven ;  by  use,  which 
swayeth  most  and  hath  aa  abeolateoomnuukl  in 


words."  AnotherccQMof  thetaotatioDaweksii 
referred  to  is  that  the  pnrsnits  of  the  Eoglisli 
pe<q>le  have  been  multiform  beyond  those  of  tnj 
£aropaan  nation,  and  the  langaage  has  com- 
spondingly  changed.  Lezloagraphers  too,  in  their 
seal  to  introduce  new  words,  to  the  nej^  of 
old  ones,  have  contributed  to  the  changes  by  re- 
cording the  one  class  and  by  omitting  the  otiiet. 
In  HaJliwell's  "IHctiQnary  of  Archaic  audPro- 
viacial  Words"  there  are  more  than  60^000  vordi 
not  reowded  in  modem  diotiraariea.— For  &^ 
ther  information  <»i  this  saUect  the  reader  ntj 
consult  Grimm's  Deuttehs  OremtnuUii  (4  toIi, 
Gottingen,  1819-'87);  Gnert's  "History  of  Eng- 
lish Bhytbms"  (London,  1888);  Baak's  "An- 
glo-Saxon Grammar,"  translated  by  Tborft 
(London);  Bopp's  "Comparative  Grammtr,'' 
translated  by  Eastwick  (8  vds.  8vo.,  Loodoa); 
Trench's  "English,  Past  and  Present"  (New 
York  ed.,  1866) ;  Goold  Brown's  "  Grsmmir  of 
English  Grammars"  (N«w  Yoric,  1867);  Is- 
tiiam's  "  Hand-Book  of  th«  English  Languge" 
(New  York  ed.,  1867) ;  Fowler'a  "En^iah  ita- 
'  goaga  in  its  Elements' and  Fcmna"  (New  Yui:, 
1869).— EseusH  Lixxbatubx  was  preceded  a 
the  British  islands  by  compositions  in  the  Cjnrie 
or  andent  British,  Anglo-Baxon,  Ant^NoauB 
or eariyf^nch,uid  Latin  languages.  HMresn 
extant  a  &w  Cymrio  metrical  pieces  which  date 
probablv  fr«m  the  6th  centoiy;  they  are  tie 
songs  of  the  celebrated  Tl^lsh  bards  AiMoni, 
Taliessin,  Uywarch-Hen,  and  Merdhin,  thea^ 
as  well  as  poet,  whom  succeeding  osntoiitt 
transfigured .  into  the   enchanter  Serlio.  To 
GUdas,  a  brother  of  Anenrin,  te  attriboted  i 
Latin proee  tract, DeEteidioet  ConqnettuBn- 
tannia,  which,  if  genuine,  is  the  earliest  lu6to^ 
ical  work  produced  in  Britain  that  has  ben 
preserved.    The  personages  mentioned  in  wee* 
eldest  British  songs  and  annab,  as  Arthur,  Ver- 
lin,  Eay,  and  Gawain,  played  prominent  parte  a 
romantic  literature  a  £sw  centuries  later,  ua 
even  te»  this  day  afford  favorite  themes  for  tte 
poets.    During  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  bothi 
vernacular  and  a  Latin  literature  were  «uU- 
vated.  th«r  most  flourishing  era  beiuf  ue  fita 
century,  the  age  of  Alouin,  Aldhelro,  Bedejind 
Ceolfrid.    ThenaoBasterieaofEng^dandJre- 
landseatforthmanyachokursofEurcpeaaoek^ 
rity  for  learning,  and  Alouin  and  Erigens  s^w 
especially  to  associate  these  oonntries  wita  u< 
oontinent  in  Uberal  studies.    The  allita«tiT«, 
unrhyming  versification  of  the  Ando^SewM 
continued  to  be  employed  in  aome  of  the  e«fv 
English  poems.    The  Norman  conquest.  M*- 
over,  almost  abolished  the  use  of  the  AM^ 
Saxon  langaage  in  writing,  and  for  more  mm 
a  oeatnry  the  prevalent  literature  of  Engi*™ 
was   eitiier   in  Latin  or  in  Anglo-No^ 
Lanfrano   and  Anselm,  who   '^e'^.'^r^ 
tnm  France  by  the  conqueror,  and  »»™ 
sneoeesively  archbishops  of  Oanterbor^oW" 
nated  or  revived  the  scholastic  P""**^"^ 
the  treatises  on  which  were  in  Latin,  aM  »V^ 
ral  of  the  most  eminent  later  doctors  01*"'^^ 
aa  Alexander  Hales,  Duna  Sootn«,and  W«u»™ 
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Oum,  •wen  of  Britiah  birth.    Rogsr  Baoon  is 

MpteiaUy  remarti^le  for  his  acquaint&Doe  with 

Eetttw  and  Anbio  litei»tBt«,  and  quotes  frcm 

10  o^Jlbe  moat  Lighly  reputed  Saneea  antbora. 

In  eoapeotimi  with  him  may  be  mentioned  Ki- 

<Uel  Stotna,  the  wizard  of  dbe  nortliem  iMillada, 

vboae  writinga  were  celebrated  throngbovt  £a- 

npe.   The  soholastio  writers  of  the  ISth  cen- 

toir  prided  themselves  on  tlieir  e{»atolsry  style^ 

tnd  many  oolleotions  of  their  letters  have  been 

preMrred,  which  are  among  the  most  Ttdo^le 

illiitn&ins  <tf  the  pablio  and  private  history  of 

the  tioM.    These  letters  b^n  with  Lanfivnc, 

mn  v«rf  nomerona  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL, 

and  Um  most  iotensting  of  them  in  a  literary 

pmnt  <it  view  are  those  of  John  of  Salbbory 

and  Peter  of  Blois.    Latin  poems  abmmded 

thrsogfaoot  the  ISth  oentory,  and  tliose  of  Lao- 

KBce  c4  Dnrhatn,  John  of  8aliabm7,  John  de 

HsBteville,   Nigellos  Wirker,    aad  Alexander 

NecklMm,  oMitain  passages  of  nearly  olassio  ele- 

nnee,   Tiie  mo«t  ambitions  attempts  were  by 

Misph  of  Exeter,  who  wrote  two  epios  in  heroic 

meanre.    A  new  s^le  of  versifloation,  in  which 

ritjmss  took  th«  jiaoo  of  the  andent  metres, 

VHiotrodoeed,  and  soon  attained  aa  attractive 

cMsgy  and  sprightliness.    It  was  Immgbt  to 

Mrfeetien  in  the  satirical  poems  attriboied  to 

Wdtar  Xapes,  which  exhibit  excellent  sense 

tnd  bomw  amid  baecbanalian  Jovialities.    In 

bis  Oi»/mi»  Ghlia  is  found  the  femoos  drink- 

isg  wng  beginning  M«um  ett  propotUvm  in 

lAmutMri.    This  kind  of  poetry  lieoame  ex- 

beaely  popalar,  and  flourished  long  after  the 

Mjte  of  the  more  seriona  Latin  anthers  bad  bo- 

WMM  hopelessly  debased.    Bat  the  most  im- 

fortwt  Latin  works  daring  the  Korman  period 

Tn«  tile  ehronlolos  or  histories,  all  of  them  by 

smMssCos.    The  ohronido  of  Oderiens  Yitatis 

(M  in  1182)  was  the  first  in  which  histmy 

vu  made  an  oMeet  of  laborioos  research ;  that 

«(  WiOSam  of  Malmesbary  is  the  most  elegant; 

nd  that  of  Geofi&ey  of  Monmonth  exerted  the 

pattest  inflnenoe  on  sobseqnent  Uterattve,  Im- 

eeoiog  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  romantio 

'ie&m.   It  narrated  Wdsh  and  Armorioan  tra- 

ditins  (^  British  history  from  BmtoB,  an  imagi- 

lyton  of  ^neaa,  to  Oadirallader  in  tlie  7th 

<^BT-  IngnlpbiiB,  Henry  of  Hantingdon,CK- 

nMaOimbrensia,  Roger  de  Hovedm,  Matthew 

nria,  lad  Jocrtin  de  BrakeloDde,  are  perhaps 

the  othtrmott  important  names  in  the  long  eat- 

^opie  of  monki^  dironielers.    The  earliest 

Aiglo-NonBsn  oompositions  extant  are  supposed 

tobdongtothe  first  part  of  the  13th  centary. 

u  tts  nigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  IL  a  school 

<(  poets  wst  formed  devoted  to  versifying  bis- 

toria  that  langniage,  the  three  great  roasters 

J*»MA  were  Wace,  Oaimar,  and  Benoit  de 

*~^vl^.    Wace  translated  Geoffrey's  Brit- 

j*™»<»yinto  Anglo-Norman  verse,  nnder  tt» 

™*  <f  Oe  JZmma  dB  Brut,  which  extends  to 

^i^OOO  lines:  and  also  wrote  the  Bamemde 

r^S^riog  the  legends  concerning  Rollo  the 

"Wttta.   Oaimar  made  a  metrical  oontannation 

*u«BmttiToof  OeofiBrey  to  the  Korman  pe- 


riod; and  Benoit  composed  a  reaanos  of  the 
history  of  Troy,  which  upheld  the  ckums  of 
several  of  the  western  nations  to  a  Trojan 
ori^.  The  cycle  of  romances  relating  to 
Ararar  and  the  round  table  were  preralent 
in  England  from  the  11th  to  the  14th  century. 
They  were  in  the  French  language,  but  several 
of  them,  as  the  "Merlin,"  "Lancelot,"  "Qaeete 
dn  Saint  Graal,"  and  "Mort  d'Arthorc," 
were  written  by  Englishmen  for  the  £n^h 
court  and  nobles.  Some  writers  have  main- 
tained also  that  the  lays  of  Marie  and  the 
romances  concerning  Oharlemagne  and  his  pa- 
ladins appeared  in  Englimd  earlier  than  in 
France.  The  ori^nal  source  of  these  fiotiouL 
and  of  rtmisntio  poetry  in  Europe,  is  attributed 
by  Bishop  Percy  to  the  Scandinavians  thrcni^ 
iisa  Normans,  by  Warton  to  the  Arabians 
through  the  Moors  of  Spcdn,  and  by  Ellis  and 
Tomer  to  the  inhabitauits  of  Annorioa  or 
Brittany. — ^During  this  prevalence  of  Latin 
and  Anglo-Norman  literature  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  had  been  confined  to  the  oonqner- 
ed  race,  but  the  "Saxon  Ohrmiiole"  had  been 
carried  pn  in  obsemre  monssteries  by  various 
annalists  to  the  year  1164.  About  60  years 
later,  when  the  two  races  began  to  nnite  in  one 
aatioB,  a  work  appeared  written  in  Anplo-Saxon 
so  much  modified  by  French  that  it  is  usually 
accounted  the  beginning  of  English  literature. 
This  was  Layamon's  translatiMi  of  Wace's  Bo- 
ffum  dt  Brut,  which  was  followed  in  the  18th 
century  by  a  multitude  of  translatiens  fkwm 
Latin  and  Anglo-Norman.  The  older  ohronideB 
were  more  or  leas  closely  fbllowed  in  the  Eng- 
IMi  metrical  pieces  of  Bobert  of  Gloucester 
and  Bobert  Manning,  a  monk  of  Boumew  The 
Anglo-Norman  romances  were  reproduced  in 
the  Enf^ish  metrictd  romances  of  "Sir  Tris- 
trem,"  "  Sir  Perceval  of  Galles,"  "  Ywaine  and 
Gflwayne,"  "Havd«k  the  Dame,"  "King  Horn," 
"OoBur  de  Lion,"  "King  Alesaunder  "  " M(»te 
Arthnre  "  "  Sir  Guy,"  the  "  King  at  Tars,"  and 
manyoUiers.  "  Sir  Tristrem,"  which  is  one  of 
the  iddest  of  them,  was  attribnted  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  on  grounds  now  generally  amiitted  to  be 
«nsiiti8faetorv,  to  the  Soottidi  poet  TboBUSthe 
Bhymer.  The  body  of  Latin  tales  entitled 
Chtta  Somanonim,  perhaps  of  German  origin, 
was  now  and  oontinaed  much  later  to  be  a 
source  of  materials  tor  English  authors.  The 
first  original  English  poet,  who  left  the  beaten 
track  of  tnmatainon  tnm  otoonides,  romanoes, 
and  legends  of  the  saints,  was  Laurence  Minot 
(sbout  1860),  the  author  of  some  short  ballad- 
like poems  on  the  victoriesof  the  English  armiea 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  lUcbard  BoIle,a 
bermit  of  Hampole,  produced  aboot  the  same 
time  a  moral  poem  entitled  the  "  Pricke  of 
Oonscienoe."  The  most  remarkable  prodootion 
befim  the  age  of  Chancer  is  the  "  Vision  of  Piers 
Flonghman,"  ascribed  to  Bobert  Langlande.  It 
is  in  alliterative  verse,  without  rbyme,  abounds 
in  allegorical  personifloations,  and  is  asatiro  on 
the  vices  of  the  tames  and  especially  of  the  ecole- 
aiastios.    It  has  passages  of  humor  and  extraor- 
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iinary  poetical  vigor,  bnt  the  anther  Beenu  to 
have  preferred  an  obsQlate  and  unrefined  diction. 
Ita  pnpnlarity  caused  many  imitations  to  be 
made  of  it,  the  best  of  which  was  "Piers 
Ploughman's  Orede,"  written  by  a  Wyoliffite. 
Contemporary  with  Chancer  was  Gower  (1826- 
1408),  whose  Oonfettio  Amantit,  in  ooto-eyllabio 
metre,  is  a  mimellaneous  collection  of  stories 
and  of  physical  and  metaphymcal  reflections. 
Chancer  c«dls  him  the  "  moral  Gtower,"  and  hie 
poetry  is  of  a  grave  and  sententious  turn,  pro- 
fessedly serions  and  instructive.  Both  in  genins 
ttid  style  he  is  much  inferior  to  Chancer  (died 
about  1400),  the  first  great  English  anthor,  ad- 
mirable  for  the  comprehensiveness  and  variety 
of  his  powers  and  for  an  inborn  kindly  joyons- 
ness,  which  make  him  comparable  vrith  Shake- 
speare. A  courtier  and  traveller,  he  was  one  of 
toe  earliest  En^ish  writers  who  was  not  an 
eocleeiastio,  and  he  excels  especially  in  merry 
narrative  and  in  portraiture  of  character.  He 
introduced  and  employed  with  facility  the  regu- 
lar iambic  couplet,  the  most  approved  English 
metre.  The  prologue  to  the  "  Canterbury  TtJes" 
is  perhaps  unsurpassed  as  a  description  of  char- 
acter and  manners,  and  the  "  Ejiigfat's  Tale" 
is  among  the  noblest  of  chivalrous  romances. 
Chancer  has  been  often  compared  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  genial  day  in  spring,  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  dark  clouds  and  wintry  blasts ;  and 
trom  his  age  to  that  of  Spenser  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  is  bnt  a  barren  theme.  There  is  a  des- 
olate period  of  more  than  100  years,  an  age  of 
disputed  snoceasions  and  civil  wars,  when,  says 
an  old  historian,  "the  bells  in  the  church  stee- 
ples were  not  beard  for  the  sound  of  drums  and 
trumpets."  Till  the  accession  of  Elisabeth,  the 
best  of  numerous  versifiers  are  John  the  Chap- 
lain, Oocleve,  the  versatile  Lydgate,  HawM, 
Skelton  the  laureate,  who  has  been  likened  to 
Babelais,  his  rival  Barclay,*the  earl  of  Surrey, 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  George  Gascoyne,  Thomas 
TuBser,  and  Thomas  Sackville,  afterward  Lord 
Buckhnrst.  Of  this  series,  Surrey  (1616-'47) 
is  most  esteemed  as  an  i]iq>rover  of  English 
verse.  He  is  said  to  have  made  the  tour  of  En- 
rope  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  proclaiming  the  un- 
paralleled charms  of  his  mbtrees  Gtoraldine,  and 
returned  to  England  distingnisbed  as  the  meet  de- 
voted lover,  learned  nobleman,  and  aooompllshed 
gentleman  of  his  age.  In  his  verses  he  copied  the 
simplicity  snd  grace  of  the  Italian  poets,  avoid- 
ing learned  allusions  or  elaborate  conceits,  and 
naturalized  the  sonnet  in  England.  He  also 
gives  the  earliest  example  of  blank  verse.  Wyatt 
co<Sperated  with  him  m  seeking  the  elegances 
of  composition ;  but  he  embarntssed  his  songs 
snd  sonnets  with  witty  and  fimcifbl  conceits. 
John  Hey  wood  is  remembered  only  for  his  in- 
terludes, bnt  he  wrote  also  600  epigrams,  and 
his  most  labored  perfbrmance  is  the  "  Spider 
and  the  Flie,"  pronounced  by  Warton  to  be  the 
most  tedious  and  trifling  of  apologues,  "  without 
fitncy,  meaning,  or  moral."  The  most  remark- 
able poem  between  Surrey  and  Spenser  is  the 
"Ifirronr  for  ICagiatrates,"  written  by  a  oaor 


binaticHi  of  authors,  the  db.M  of  whom  vm 
Sackville.    He  fbmished  alone  its  most  valoaUt 
portion,  the  "  Induction"  or  prologue,  sn  imits- 
tion  of  Dante,  marked  by  a  monotony  of  ^oon 
and  sorrow,  bnt  comparable  with  the  finest  pti- 
ssges  of  Spenser  for  grandeur  of  imagination  and 
power  of  language.    The  ballad  literature  of 
England  and  Scotland  is  of  uncertain  date^  bit 
much  of  it,  as  "  Chevy  Chase,"  the  "  KotbrowM 
Mayde,"  and  the  numerous  ballads  about  fiolni 
Hood,  probably  arose  in  the  16th  and  ISth  oartg- 
riee.  Its  golden  era  was  the  time  of  Mary,  queen 
of  Soots.  During  this  period  Sootland  bad  a  sik- 
cession  of  genuine  poets,  Barbonr  (died  in  18M), 
who  wrote  an  ^io  entitled  the  "  Bruce,"  hiTJi^ 
been  followed  by  Wyntoun,  Blind  Harry,  Gtwin 
Douglas,  and  Williun  Dunbar. — So^ish  pnie 
begins  with  Sir  John  Mandeville's  narrative  of 
his  travels,  written  in  Latin,  F^noh,  and  Ed|^ 
soon  after  his  return  to  Eztgland  in  1866.   It  it 
a  medley  of  his  own  observations,  with  andent 
fables  and  the  marvels  reported  by  other  triT- 
ellers.     Kothing  like  the  excellence  of  liter 
English  prose  was  produced  for  a  century  tnd  i 
half  more,  during  which  time  Trevisa  tnmslited 
Higden'sLatinPo^cArontMn,  Wyclifieb^tato 
show  the  copiousness  and  eneivy  of  the  langnif* 
in  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  Chancer  eon- 
posed  two  of  the  Canterbury  tides  and  two  otlwr 
works  in  prose.  Bishop  Peacock  wrote  in  fvm 
of  reason  rather  than  constraint  as  a  meaiiB  d 
bringing  the  Lollards  within  the  pale  of  tie 
Oatholio  church,  Tiptoft  translated  Oicero'e  A 
AmieUia,  Lord  Bivers  became  an  anthor  bjlit 
"Diets  of  Philosophers,"  and  Sir  John  Forteieoe 
(died  in  1470)  surpassed  all  of  his  predecessortii 
the  style  of  bis  treatise  on  the  "Difference  be- 
tween an  Absolute  and  a  Limited  Vonard^." 
The  first  book  printed  in  England  is  supposed  t» 
have  been  the  "  Game  of  Chess,"  by  Oirton,  i» 
1474.    As  an  anthor,  by  translating  from  ^ 
French,  and  often  by  continuing  the  works 'whiffl 
he  printed,  Caxton  probably  exerted  a  gretter 
influence  on  prose  literature  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual between  Chancer  and  the  rdgn  of  HouT 
Vni.    Chroniders  neariy  contemporwy  *iw 
him  were  Robert  Fabyan  and  Edward  BM^ 
curious  collection,  of  letters  has  been  preserwd, 
written  by  members  of  the  Paston  family  in  tb« 
reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  FV.,  and  Hemy 
VII.,  which  forms  the  oldest  body  of  private  W- 
ters  in  any  modem  European  language.  To  tM 
reign  of  Henry  Vm.  belongs  Sir  Ibomas  More* 
«  ffistory  of  Edward  V.,"  tiie  first  examrie  rf« 
pure  and  perspicuous  prose  style,  marked^.* 
diminution  of  obsolete  phraseology,  and  a  «*"•" 
modem  turn  and  stracture,  and  ow^^T^/rT 
lust  and  striking  thought.  Bis  Utopia,  ia^i^ 
he  developed  his  theory  of  a  perfect  eociew, 
was  first  published  in  Latin,  and  was  ««wy 
excelled  in  ^irit  and  originality  by  anv  prerW* 
Latin  work  written  in  Europe  since  the  rew" 
of  letters.    Prior  to Elirabeth,  or  early  inM[ 
reign,  were  written  also  the""  New  Year  8  IWf 
and  the  "Itinerary"  of  Leland,  the  "^T^^ 
nonr"  of  Or  Thomas  Elyot,  tiie  "Art  of  BHec 
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oriqae"  «f  Thomas  WQaon,  the  biography  of 

yioKj  bj  Oavendish  (first  printed  in  1641),  the 

trwaditkmB  of  the  Bible  by  T^dale  and  Oover^ 

dak^  the  sermons  and  letters  of  Latimer,  and  the 

"TozoiMas"  of  Roger  Ascham,  who  was  the 

fint  aecompUshed  sciudar  that  oomposed  his 

cfakf  works  in  Kngllwh. — ^The  annals  of  the  Brit- 

idi  drama  begin  with  miracle  plam  which  are 

first  menti(HiM  as  being  represented  in  London 

inttielatterpartofthel2tiioentnr7.  They  were 

on  sacred  sobjecta,  nanally  from  the  Old  and  New 

Testaments,  were  written,  and  to  a  comparative- 

ty  lite  period  acted,  by  eeclesiastios,  and  were 

^  first  poformed  in  ohnrohes  and  the  chapels 

of  monasteries.     They  were  performed  on  holy 

days  in  the  largest  towns,  the  most  famous  and 

freqnented  bei^  those  of  Chester,  Widkirk,  and 

Cormtzj.    At  Chester  they  continued  every 

^Hiit-Saoday,  with  some  interropiions,  from 

1S68  to  1S77,  and  were  in  Latjn  or  French  till 

in  1SS8  Higden  "  obtained  leave  of  the  pope  to 

have  them  in  the  English  tongne."    The  most 

urient  extant  miracle  play  in  English  is  at  least 

u  old  as  the  reign  of  Edward  ni.    It  is  founded 

oa  the  16tii  di^>ter  of  the  apocryphal  gospel 

of  Kicodemos,  is  entitled  the  "  Harrowiog  of 

Hdt,"  and  consists  of  a  prologue;  epilogue,  and 

intennediate  dialogue  between  0  persons,  among 

whom  are  Dominns,  Satan,  Adam,  and  Eye. 

Bcsde  this  and  a  few  other  single  pieces,  there 

eliat  3  distinct  sets  of  them :  the  Townley  ool- 

iMtkn,  80  in  number,  supposed  to  have  be- 

knged  to  Widkirk  abbey,  before  the  suppreasi<m 

tt  the  monasteries ;  the  Coventry  oolleotion, 

patterned  in  that  city  on  the  feast  of  92!?''^ 

Ckiisti,  4S  in  number ;  and  the  Chester  Whit- 

,  am  ooDeetion,  80  in  number.     Miracle  plays 

wtn  tnnsformed  into  moral  plays  by  exchange 

og  aeriitaral  and  historical  characters  for  ab- 

rtnot,  ukgorioal,  or  symbolical  impersonations. 

TUa  tort  of  relif^ons  drama  was  in  a  state  of 

wmidonble  advancement  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

VL,  and  reached  its  highest  perfection  in  that 

of  Hury  VII.    Two  prominent  personages  in 

then  vere  the  Devil,  and  a  witty,  misohiev- 

ou,  profligate  character,  denominated  the  Yioe. 

"  Bj  the  reUnqnidunent  of  abstract  for  individ- 

sil  dwraeter,"  says  Mr.  Collier,  "they  paved 

the  way,  by  a  natoral  and  easy  gradation,  for 

tnmlj  ind  comedy,  the  representations  of 

nil  life  lad  manners."    John  Heywood,  the 

9'8'*'iin>*t)st)  who  belonged  to  the  court  of 

Hany  YIO.,  contributed  to  driving  biblical 

nd  alkgorioal  personagea  from  the  stage,  and 

■■)>  pl<^  form  a  class  almost  by  themselves, 

^laed  intedndes.    The  later  plays  of  Bishop 

nlAibo  belong  to  the  period  of  transition,  and 

j|^*Mtlt6  first  to  q>ply  the  aajSa  tragedy,  and 

^*^r  to  English  oramatio  representations. 

^wiieBt  comedy  is  the  "Ralph  Roister 

"<^ttt"  of  Nicholas  TJdall,  and  is  at  least  as 

«««i»s the  reign  of  Edward  VL    It  has  18 

^motfi,  9  male  ^nd  4  fbmale,  repr^ents  the 

^|uai  of  poUahed  society,  and  could  not  be 

f^nwiin  less  than  2^  hours.    It  is  superior 

to  "Qtaaner  Gurton's  Needle,"  by  John  Stall, 


the  second  in  point  of  time,  which  was  acted  at 
Cambridge  umversity  in  1666,  and  contains  the 
first  drinking  song  of  any  merit  in  the  language. 
The  earliest  eztuit  piece  that  can  be  ciuled  a 
tragedy  is  the  "  Ferrez  and  Porrex  "  of  Thomas 
SawvUle  and  Thomas  Norton,  afterward  named 
the  "Tragedy  of  Glordobno,"  which  is  in  regu- 
lar blank  verse^consists  of  6  acts,  and  was  acted 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall  in  1661. 
During  a  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizal>eth  miraCe 
plays,  moral  plays,  and  romantic  dramas  were 
prevalent  toge^er.  The  custom  of  acting  Latin 
plays  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge continued  till  Cromwell's  time. — ^From 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
accession  of  Anne  (1680-1^02),  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  great  rebellion  (1680-1643), 
may  be  reckoned  the  period  of  tiie  so-callea 
old  English  authors.  The  more  limited  era  is 
unsurpassed  in  force,  variety,  and  originally 
of  literary  genius  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
Among  the  influences  which  excited  vast  Intel- 
lectnal  and  moral  activity  were  the  study  of 
the  classics  and  of  the  literatures  of  Italy  and 
France,  the  discovery  of  America  and  of  the 
right  theory  of  the  solar  system,  the  reforma- 
tion, Om  practical  results  then  following  fivm 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  of  printing, 
and  from  the  overthrow  of  feudalism,  the  as- 
sertion of  individual  rights,  and  the  enthusias- 
tic sense  of  national  independence  and  power. 
New  ideas  and  interests  aroused  the  minds  of 
men,  and  the  old  forms  and  institutions,  disap- 
pearing from  actual  life,  lingered  in  the  imagi- 
nati<»i  and  were  idealized  in  poetry.  The  lan- 
guage rapidly  grew  to  a  strength  and  affluence 
which  Dr.  Jolmson  declared  adequate  to  every 
purpose  of  use  and  elegance,  while  a  masculine 
vigor,  sometimes  coarse,  sometimes  highly  del- 
icate, marked  all  the  diversities  of  character 
and  culture.  The  most  extensive  and  impor- 
tant department  of  literature  during  this  epoch 
was  the  drama,  which  distinguishes  that  age 
from  all  precedmg  and  less  deoisiyely  from  all 
subsequent  period  It  had  two  distinct  periods, 
that  of  the  old  English  dramatists  (in  the  nar- 
rowest use  of  the  term)  prior  to  the  civil  war, 
and  that  of  the  comic  dramatists  after  the  res- 
toration. In  the  former  series  the  most  emi- 
nent names  are  Mu'lowe,  Shakespeare,  Ben 
Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Chapman, 
Decker,  Webster,  Marston,  Massinger,  Ford, 
Thomas  Heywood,  and  Shirley.  Among  the 
precursors  of  Shakespeare  were  also  John 
lolly,  whose  9  plays,  and  especially  "Endi- 
mion,"  have  always  had  a  few  admirers  for 
their  dainty  anid  conceited  style ;  Thomas  Eyd, 
whose  "  Spanish  Tragedy,"  improved  by  Jon- 
8(m,  is  said  to  have  gone  through  more  edi- 
tions than  any  other  play  of  the  time ;  Thomas 
Nash,  a  ribald  satirist ;  Robert  Greene,  whose 
comedies  are  lively,  fantastic,  and  in  a  florid 
style,  and  whose  "  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bun- 
gay" is  one  of  the  latest  plays  in  which  the 
devil  appears  in  person ;  George  Peele,  ^ose 
"David  and  Betlsabe"  has  been  termed  the 
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earliest  fountain  of  pa^os  and  htaiaaaj  in 
English  dramatic  poetrj ;  and  Thomas  Lodge, 
who  wea  aaeoeiatea  with  Greene  in  writing  the 
"  Looking-Glass  for  London  and  En^^d,"  A 
strange  performance,  in  which  the  propheoy  of 
Jonah  against  Kineveh  is  applied  to  the  city  of 
London.  All  of  these  abouid  in  bombast  and 
pedantic  classical  allnmons.  A  more  potent 
spirit-was  Christopher  Marlowe  (1566-'98),  who, 
throwing  off  the  shackles  of  rhyme,  gaye  to 
blank  verse  an  easy  modulation  and  rhythm,  and 
produced  scenes  and  passages  of  wonderful 
beanty  and  grandeur  amid  rant  and  buffooner- 
ies. His  most  admired  plays  are  the  "Jew 
of  Malta,"  "Edward  IL,"  and  the  "Life  and 
Death  of  Dr.  Faustas,"  and  the  last  beet  illna- 
trates  the  "  fine  madness"  of  his  character.  An 
awftil  melancholy  perrades  the  fiend  Mephis- 
tophelea,  more  impressive  than  the  malignant 
mirth  ascribed  to  him  by  Goethe.  Mariowe 
was  the  immediate  precursco-  of  William  Shako- 
speare  (1664^1016),  the  greatest  name  in  Eng- 
liish  literature,  whom  a  poet  has  styled  "the 
genius  c^  the  British  isles,"  and  who  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  romantic  or  Christian  drama. 
A  comparison  of  his  works  with  those  of  his 
oontemporaries  proves  his  superiority  as  much 
in  judgment  and  taste  as  in  creative  power,  for 
a  large  proportion  of  his  plays  are  more  regu- 
lar man  any  other  prior  to  the  dose  of  the 
civil  wars.  The  rules  of  the  daasical  dramatic 
art  were  not  then  in  vogue ;  the  French  neo- 
classical drama  had  not  been  originated;  and 
though  Shakespeare  violated  the  ancient  nnitiea 
of  time  and  place,  he  observed  almost  univer- 
sally the  unity  of  feeling  and  of  interest,  which 
is  perhaps  the  only  niuty  possible  in  any  drama 
that  embraces  the  wide  scope,  the  fine  mate- 
rials, and  the  passionate  inteneky  of  Christian 
thought.  The  soundest  criticism  has  vindicated 
for  him  the  character  of  a  profound  artist  as 
well  as  a  great  and  Inxuriaat  genius,  and  his 
peculiar  excellences  ai^>ear  in  the  marvellous 
variety  and  verisimilitude  of  his  personages,  in 
the  skill  with  which  opposite  characters  are 
grouped  and  the  finest  and  most  diversified 
threads  woven  into  a  harmonious  web,  and  in 
the  completeness  with  which  the  entire  action 
as  well  as  the  several  characters  is  worked  out, 
minute  features  and  pwticulars  being  poetically 
conceived  with  reference  to  the  Tmiversal  system 
of  things.  Shakespeare's  plays  are  84  in  num- 
ber (tiie  authorship  of  some  of  which,  however, 
is  dispnted),  imd  ar«  usually  divided  into  trage- 
dies, comedies,  and  histories.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  their  supremacy 
has  attained  unqualified  and  intelligent  recog- 
nition. A  friend  of  Shakespeare  and  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  Mermaid,  the  oldest  of  clubs,  was 
Ben  Jonson  (1574-1687),  one  of  the  most  fismil- 
iar  of  the  names  of  the  old  dramatists.  He  had 
scholarly  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  and  1»- 
bored  to  make  the  laws  of  the  ancients  anthori- 
tati^  in  English  dramatic  art  He  is  the  author 
of  two  tragedies,  "  Catiline"  and  "  S«ganu8,"  and 
of  numerous  comedies  and  maaqnea,  the  best  of 


which  are  <iie  •>AleIieinMi,»"YcipQM,<)rai 
Fox,"  and  the  "  SUent  Woman."   They  an  M 
of  solid  materials,  in  a  stately,  eloqoeiit,  M 
often  intolerably  pedantio  style,  and  seem  to 
have  been  produced  slowly  aad  upon  delibera- 
tion, the  wit,  fancy,  and  satire  being  teTerdr 
olahorated.  Dryden  admired  bim  as  the  ptfrn 
of  elaborate  writing.     Hia  poetical  dunoler 
i^pears  in  its  most  pleasing  aspect  in  the  Ijiiol 
Y&caes  with  which  his  maaqnea  are  varied  ud 
enlivened,  especially  in  the  pastoral  diimt«( 
the  "  Sad  Shepherd,"  which  display  an  idmu^ 
able  taste  and  feeling,  and  have  all  the  ditna 
of  song.    Jonson  may  have  aimed  at  u  isdi- 
raice  01  men  of  sense  and  knowledge,  but  fie«)- 
xnont  and  Eletcher  wrote  fcH:  men  ^  iashira  ui 
the  world.    Of  the  59  plays  puUlslied  voder 
their  joint  names,  Beaumont  may  have  hid  i 
part  in  only  17.    They  are  keen,  vivaoioai,  tii 
often  elegant^  but  slight  and  superficial  in  oob- 
parison  with  Shakespeare's  ana  JonsonV;  ll« 
songs  scattered  through  them  are,  howwff^ 
among  ^e  most  subtly  beautifal  in  the  baigup. 
The  SzamaB  of  George  Ohapman  (Ifi67-i6ii), 
the  translator  of  Homer,  contain  "  more  thiik- 
ing"  than  those  o^  most  of  his  contenponriet; 
tiiey  have  many  passages  of  striking  graadeor, 
are  in  a  lofty  aad  extraTagant  style,  and  tb«i  MB- 
templations  oa  the  natore  of  ntan  and  tbeworid 
leave  unpressionB  fitvorable  to  moral  exedence. 
The  "Fortnnatns"   and  "Honest  Whore"  of 
Thomas  Decker  have  graceful  and  genial  pu- 
aeges,  and  tiie  "  Duchess  of  Malfy"  and  "  White 
Devil "  of  John  Webster  are  fbll  of  hoirow  d«- 
erly  managed,  and  have  been  esteemed  maf 
the  most  striking  tragic  ptodnotions  of  tlusjpe- 
riod.    The  modern  rmntotion  of  Thomu  lud- 
dleton  rests  chiefly  on  hia  "  Witch,"  which  m 
have  suggested  to  ^akeapeare  the  sapemitiiw 
scenery  in  "  Macbeth :"  and  the  oeane  ld<^ 
John  Marston  abonitd  in  mnrdera,  gbett^u^ 
scornful  satire.    Of  the  tragedies  of  Fbilip  iu^ 
ringer  (1684-1640),  the  "  Duke  of  Milan"  mj 
the  "  Fatal  Dowry"  are  among  the  best;  andw 
his  eomedies^^the  "Picture,"  the  "BoadsWi 
and  "A  Very  Woman."    His  "  New  Way  toPV 
Old  Debts"  still  ke^M  the  stage,  for  which Ua 
indebted  to  its  effective  diaraoter  of  ^.^ 
Overreach.    His  style  has  an  easy  and  mqc"^ 
flow,  and  "he  is  read,"  says  Lamb,  "withcw- 
posore  and  placid  deUght."    John  Ford  (!»»■ 
1689)  preferred  daric  vices  and  the  deqM^  <o^ 
tress  for  subjects,  and  his  works  make  a  «*•«» 
abiding  impression,  having^  as  Hallamrdo'^ 
the  power  over  tears.   He  seems  to  haw  b^ 
an  intellectual  pleasure  in  revolving  ^*  T^'j 
possibilities  ana  revenges  of  sin,  ana  th*  heB<« 
his  plays  beaA  the  tide  of  the  "  Broken  Hef^ 
Thomas  Hey  wood,  an  indefatigable  and  popo» 
dramatist,  wrote  "  beantifhl  prose  pot  into  J«"™ 
metre."   James  Shirley  (died  in  1697)  i»  the  u» 
of  this  drcle  of  dramatists,  and  a»e  least  jMM"' 
able  oitherfSw  merits  or  faults.  ^'^'^^^ 
monwealth,  aad  the  ascendraoy  of  the  *"?rte 
who  had  always  been  at  fend  with  the  *|5._j 
theatrea  were  closed,  aad  the 
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AtflMTMtoraiJcni,  the  <drama  waa  revived  tmder 
the  iotaenoe  of  Freooh  mlee^  and  of  a  strong 
CDti-PBritan  reaetimi,  and  the  larger  part  of 
tiw  pli^R  for  40  yean  are  declared  by  Macanlay 
to  b«  a  diagraoe  to  the  BngUah  langnage  and  the 
Bttianal  oharaoter.  A  ahtuneleaenesB,  aa  inele- 
gmt  as  it  was  immoral,  was  the  common  diar- 
utttirtio  of  the  drama.  To  ridionle  and  degrade 
Tirtoe,  ainoerity,  and  [ntideDoe,  was  the  bnsineea 
gf  Ae  itage,  wUch  it  followed  with  an  impn- 
d»oe  n  nnUuahing  as  to  have  the  charm  of 
diabolieal  mriMti.  Blank  verse  was  for  a  time 
ffispboed  by  rhyme,  bnt  the  tragic  anthors  soon 
retnrMd  to  the  tanaer,  and  the  oomio  sank  to 
ftmBiar  prose.  The  beat  tragedies  of  the  period 
are  the  "  Orphan  "  and  "  Venice  Preserved  "  of 
Tboaus  Otway  (1661-'86);  and  though  the 
fiinoer  displeases  the  deUcaoy  of  our  age,  the 
latter  has  been  nicH«  frequently  represented 
tbaa  aiy  other  tragedy  after  those  of  Bhake- 
ipttn.  The  genios  of  tiie  nnhaf^y  poet  ^peara 
eqitdaQy  in  pathetic  delineations  of  pasaion 
nd  miaety,  and  few  heroines  have  been  so 
liithlj  booored  with  the  tribnte  of  tears  as  Bel- 
"ridera  in  "Venice  Preserved."  John  Dryden, 
vbo  was  rivalled  by  none  of  hia  cont«nporariea 
«a«tiri«al,  didaciio,  and  lyric  poet,  abased  hia 
im  gifts  to  attain  dramatic  aacoeea,  the  fiaoalty 
&r  wiiieh  nature  had  denied  him.  His  "  Don 
StiwiUaii,"  "Spanish  Friar,"  and  "All  fw 
Ian,"  are  the  best  of  nomeroos  tragedies  and 
caoH&s,  the  absord  bombast  and  ribaldry  of 
wUA  have  made  them  almost  forgotten  not- 
.withatanding  their  sorpriaing  inddoita,  stately 
^dtduation,  and  harmonions  nnmbera.  The 
"fUd  Disoovery"  of  Thomas  Sontheme,  the 
"lios  «Mre"  of  NksholaB  Bowe,  the  "Fatfd 
OnkwtT"  of  William  Lillo,  the  "Monming 
~"  ''tt  Oongreve,  and  the  "Rival  Qneen" 


Bnds" 


«f  Nathaniel  Lee,  may  also  be  mentioned  among 

■MMfal  tragedies.     The  proper  represents- 

ti<i«  of  Um  comedy  of  thia  period  are  William 

V jobertf,  Williun  Oongreve,  George  Farqnhar, 

ni  Sr  John  V anbmgfa,  and  among  their  profli- 

pte  pbjs  the  most  popolar  were  the  "Plain 

w«l«t"  md  the  "Country  Wife,"  "Love  for 

Lof^iodthe  "Way  of  the  Worid,"  the  "  Beaux 

StwUgen"  and  the  "Trip  to  the  Jubilee," 

•ndthe  "Provoked  Husband"  and  the  "Pro- 

I'oktd  Tift."  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  Thomas  Shad- 

^'^  sad  Bir  George  Ethwege  also  deserve 

menttoB  tooog  those  who  made  the   stage 

M  inmotil  as  their  talents  permitted.    The 

■^XJmlesB  Hnsband  "  and  other  plays  of  Oolley 

^,  sod  the  "  Busy  Body"  and  "  Bold 

**»  fcr  a  Wife"  of  Mrs.  Oentlivre,  connect 

» T«iod  of  the  restoration  with  that  of  Anne. 

ABoBgihe  nm-dramatio  poets  of  the  period 

von  llKabe&  to   Anne,    Edmund   Spenser 

,&»*•'*).  JotailClton  (1608-1674),  and  John 

'^•■aeai-iroOX  snooesdvely  held  preemi- 

y*-  TU  unfinished  product  of  Spenser's 

Uy*"**!  ****  "  B'aSry  Qneen,"  ia  a  monument 

2~*M^emphitive  and  retrospective  thoi^ht 

w  tae  Qimbethan  age,  an  age  as  philosophical 

<•  it  WM  adventanma.    The  moral  allegory, 
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wUeh  had  been  among  the  earliest  fmitsof  mod- 
em literature,  was  brought  to  perfection  in  thfe 
poem,  which  presents  exqnintely  beantifal  pio- 
tures  of  an  ideal  chivalry  in  a  land  of  enchant- 
ment. Tet  the  desoriptiond  of  an  imaginair 
world,  though  luxuriant  and  ciroumstantial, 
often  lack  the  interest  of  real  life,  and  affeot  ua 
as  ranote  and  abstract  specolations.  Its  peon- 
liar  stanza,  to  which  his  name  has  been  given,  a 
modification  of  the  Italian  ottava  rima,  with  tiie 
addition  of  an  Alexandrine  to  each  verae  to  give 
a  full  and  sweeping  close,  was  an  innovation  in 
the  art  of  poetry,  and  has  since  been  adopted 
by  Shenstone  in  hia  "  Sdioolmistrese,"  Beattie 
in  his  "Minstrel,"  Byron  in  his  "Childe 
Harold,"  Thomson  in  his  "Castle  of  Indo- 
lence," Shelley  in  his  "  Bevolt  of  Islam,"  and 
t^  many  other  English  poets.  The  "  Shepherd's 
Kaleudar,"  and  the  hymns  to  "Love"  and 
"  Beauty, "  are  among  the  finest  of  Spenser's  mi- 
nor  pieces,  the  last  revealing  his  sympathy  witJi 
Platonic  doctrines.  Nearly  contemporary  with 
the  "Faery  Queen"  were  the  songs  and  sonnets 
of  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney;  the  "  Saint  Peter's  Com* 
plaint"  and  "  Mary  Magdalene's  Funeral  Tears" 
of  Robert  SouthweU ;  toe  "  Civil  Wars,"  "  Com- 
plaint of  Rosamond,"  and  numerous  minor 
I^eoes  of  Samuel  Daniel,  of  a  oensive  oharaot^, 
and  in  remarkably  pure  style ;  the  "  Baron'a 
Wara"  and  the  "Polyolbion"  of  Miohael  Dray- 
ton, the  former  a  metrical  chronicle,  and  the 
latter  an  immense  piece  of  metrical  topography, 
which  contains  also  striking  national  legends 
and  ingeniona  allegorical  ana  mythological  in- 
ventions ;  the  few  and  brief  poems  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton ;  the  "  Orchestra"  and  the  "  Soul  <a 
Man  and  the  Immortality  thereof"  of  Sir  John 
Davies,  the  latter  a  happily  condensed  piece 
of  metaphysioal  reasoning ;  we  satires  of  Bishop 
Hall,  tJie  earliest  in  the  language  except  the 
"  Steele  Glasa"  of  Gascoyne ;  the  satires,  elegies, 
and  various  lyrics  of  John  Donne,  which  are 
radio'  metrical  problema  than  poems,  strongly 
manifesting  the  metaphysical  tendency  then 
common  in  poetry,  but  which  reveal  a  subtle  in- 
tellect and  fruitful  fancy,  thongh  obscure  in 
thought,  rugged  in  versification,  and  fiill  of  aa 
bad  affectations  and  conceits  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  century;  the  poems  of  the  brothers 
Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  "  Purple  Island,"  an  allegorical 
description  of  the  human  soul  and  body, 
and  "Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph,"  which 
is  one  of  the  most  b««ntiftil  of  religious  com- 
positions; and  the  sacred  poems  of  the  coun- 
try parson,  George  Herbert.  In  Sootlan^ 
Alexander  Scott  and  Sir  Richard  Maitland 
wrote  brief  poetna;  Alexander  Montgomery, 
the  "Cherry  and  the  Sloe ;"  Alexander  Hume^ 
the  "Day  Estival;"  King  James  VI.,  the 
"Essayes  of  a  Prentice  in  the  Divine  Art  of 
Poesie;"  the  earl  of  Stirling^  his  "Beorea- 
tiona  with  the  Muses ;"  Sir  R^rt  Aytoun,  hia 
few  songs ;  and  William  Drummond,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  poets  of  his  time,  his  son- 
nets, madrigals,  and  larger  pieces.    Marlowe|s 
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-trandatioiu  from  Ovid  and  Lnoan;  Sandy's 
il^xn  Ovid  and  the  Psalms;  Harrington's  Ter- 
"rion  of  Ariosto,  Fanshave's  of  Oamoena,  and 
the  more  important  veredons  of  Homer  by 
Chapman  and  of  Tasso  hj  Fmrfiuc,  also  belong  to 
tiiia  period.  The  literuy  genius  of  the  age  <^ 
Puritan  ascendency,  between  the  Elizabethaa 
epoch  and  that  of  the  restoration,  culminated 
In  Milton,  who  has  no  rivals  in  epio  poetry  but 
Homer  and  Dante.  His  career  illustrates  the 
literary  character  of  his  age.  Prior  to  1640,  he 
had  produced  his  "  L' Allegro,"  "  II  Penseroao," 
and  "  Oomns,"  the  most  pleasing  of  his  produc- 
tions, abounding  in  passages  frequently  quoted, 
exquisite  for  imagination,  sentiment,  and  mu- 
sical rhythm ;  his  "  Lycioas,"  an  enjoyment  of 
which  is  said  to  be  a  test  of  a  genuine  apprecia- 
tion of  poetry ;  and  his  "  Ode  on  the  Nativity," 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  limguage.  During  the 
period  of  civil  conflict  and  Oromwellian  rule, 
from  1640  to  1660,  he  wrote  no  poetry  at  all  ex- 
cept a  few  sonnets,  but  produced  his  various  po- 
lemical prose  treatises;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  was  at  that  time  an  almost  entire  cessation 
of  pure  literature  in  England.  The  contempo- 
rary poets,  without  an  exception  of  any  conse- 
quence, had  their  eras  of  activity  only  before 
tiie  stmggle  and  after  it,  or  in  exile  or  in 
prison  during  it,  and  the  intellect  of  the  coun- 
try was  occupied  in  producing  a  huge  mass  of 
controversial  prose,  only  a  vety  slight  propor- 
tion of  which  has  taken  a  place  in  the  hteiw 
atnre.  One  lit«raiy  man  only  was  undistarb- 
ed  and  uninterested  by  the  events  of  the  time^ 
While  England  was  in  throes  and  conftadon, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  quietly  meditating  in 
his  garden  at  Norwich  upon  sepulchral  oms 
and  the  qnincnncial  lozenge.  The  "Paradise 
Lost,"  though  published  after  the  restoration, 
yna  an  early  conception  of  Milton,  and  bears 
the  impress  of  this  period  of  fierce  disonssion 
and  of  moral  and  theological  strife.  Its  sub- 
ject, the  fall  of  man,  is  perhaps  without  an 
equal  in  epical  grandeur,  and  its  most  prominent 
personage,  if  not  its  hero,  is  the  fidlen  archangel 
Satan,  whose  mined  splendor  and  power  of  dar- 
ing and  of  sufferance  make  him  one  of  the  sub- 
limest  creations  of  poetry.  The  latest  poems  of 
Milton, "  Paradise  Regained  "  and  «  Samson  Ag- 
onistes,"  are  of  inferior  worth.  Among  the  con- 
temporaries of  Milton  were  Thomas  Oarew, 
Francis  Qnarles,  G^eorge  Wither,  Sir  John  Su<^ 
ling,  Robert  Herrick,  Richard  Lovelace,  Sir 
Bichard  Fanshawe,  Richard  Orashaw,  Abraham 
Oowley,  Henry  Yanghan,  Sir  John  Denham,  Sir 
William  Davenant,  Edmund  Waller,  and  Somnel 
BnUer.  The  songs  and  short  amatory  pieces 
'Of  Carew  were  the  precursors  of  numerous  rim- 
'flar^prodnotions  written  by  gay  and  aooomplished 
ca^uiers  and  courtiers,  as  the  "  Ballad  upon  a 
Wedding,"  and  many  other  poems  of  Suokling, 
admirable  for  their  witty  levity ;  the  odes  aM 
iMngs  of  Lovelace ;  the  miscellaneous  poems  ot 
Fanshawe ;  and,  superior  to  all  others,  the  graoe- 
fbl  occasional  poems  of  Oowley  and  Waller.  The 
■melodioas  versa  of  Waller  was  eepedally  ad- 


mired, and  was  dSigently  studied  by  Pi^  Got. 
ley  (IdlS-'dT)  was  the  most  popidar  poet  of  U 
time,  thoogfa  (tall  of  metaphysical  conoeiti.  Ei 
Anacreontics,  the  happiest  of  his  pieces,  are  ht^ 
ly,  Jqyous,  and  highly  embellished.  Tlie  "  C(M|)- 
■cr's  Hill "  of  Deiuuun  is  meditative  in  ehmett^ 
and  in  vigoroqs  and  rhythmical  coapleta,iDd 
the  "  Gondibert"  of  Davenant  was  for  i  tinM 
regarded  as  a  monument  of  genius.  The  id- 
gious  poems  of  Qnarles,  OraiStaw,  and  Tiogh- 
an  may  be  daased  together.  The  prodoctiaM 
of  Henick  and  Wither  exhibit  playfaloes  d 
fimey  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  vwied  in  tbt 
former  by  freanent  grossnesa  and  isMiaef. 
The  "Hndibras"  of  Butier,  awoikof  inexlufBt- 
ible  wit,  which  was  perpetnally  quoted  for  htlf 
a  oentniy,  belongs  ohron<dogioaIly,  as  i^  do 
many  others  of  the  later  poems  of  Ujlton  ad 
his  contemporaries,  to  the  age  when  DiTdei 
and  the  comio  dramatists  were  prevalent  Tk 
rapidity  of  conception  and  ease  of  eipwwiia 
of  Dryden  made  nim  a  oontribotor  io  nrim 
departinents  of  literature.  The  greatest  (tf  hii 
aatires  are  "Abealom  and  Achitophel,"  ud 
"Mac  Flecknoe,"  and  the  first  lines  of  hialiw 
«ontrover8ial  poem,  the  "  Hind  and  Fntber," 
are  among  the  meet  mnrioal  in  the  bopigt^ 
A  tiiinker  as  well  as  poet,  hisaigiunentBMvii 
harmonious  verse,  and  his  conoeptioos  htni 
striidng^y  intellectnal  character  and  staod  mlog- 
ical  sequence.  His  various,  thoo^  net  his  gmt- 
est,  excellences  appear  in  iiis  "  Fables"  ido  liii 
''Ode  for  Saint  Oecilia's  Day."  Amoigliiseai- 
temporaries,  the  verses  of  8<Hne  of  whom  hm 
retamed  th<nr  popularity,  were  Marvell,  Bodi- 
«8ter,  Charles  Cotton,  Sedley,  Jdin  Flulipi. 
Oldham,  Boeoommon,  Mnlgrave,  Dorset,  m 
Pomfret — ^The  old  En^ish  prose  writen  in 
generally  distinguished  for  steriing  senie,  ai 
for  a  style  copious  to  rednndanoy,  adorned 
irith  all  the  wealth  of  the  imaginatioa  nlbv 
than  with  Jndioions  taste.  Their  diotien  it 
deformed  by  al>onnding  pedantry,  thdr  tdlt- 
cation  of  words  and  phrases  is  in  imitatioD  o 
the  Latin,  and  their  periods  are  tedioosly  po- 
longed  and  nnrhythmically  oonstmcted;  Pj 
they  are  nervous  and  effective,  though  uii|t««W 
writers, 'seldom  degenerate  into  ind^mte  ud 
aimless  ]Araseology,  but  crowd  their  seoteM* 
with  meaning.  The  most  admirable  prose  wito 
of  the  Elizabethan  period  is  Richard  Hooker 
(1668-1600),  whose  "Eoolesiastioal  PoUty"  » 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  eloqoeoM; 
and  its  sober  richness  of  style,  its  AilneiMf 
imagery  united  with  condensation  of  tlioo^'i 
was  nnt^proacbed  by  any  other  writer  dun^ 
the  next  century.  The  Ifimm  Orfontn  of 
Lord  Bacon  (1661-1626),  the  most  inflomW^ 
and  ori^nal  philosophical  work  that  J""  '** 
produced  in  England,  was  written  in  Lm* 
His  "  Advancement  of  Learning,"  a  "^^ 
the  intellectual  universe,"  with  a  note  of  »«* 
parts  not  yet  improved  by  the  labor  of  msn,  W 
compared  to  the  noise  which  mosioisns  ro«B 
while  tiiey  are  toningthdr  instruments,  "ww^ 
ia  nothing  pleasant  to  hear,  but  yet  isaoaoMViv 
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themniBiainreeter  aftenrard ;'"  and  at  ibe  «Iow 
of  hissarrey  he  predicted  that  "the  third  pe- 
riod of  time  will  far  Borpass  that  of  the  Oreoian 
ud  Boman  learning."    Uis  style,  nsoaUysenteu- 
tiao*  and  gomewhat  8ti£  became  more  unagina- 
tiTB,  ridier,  and  softer  wiUi  Jus  increasing  years ; 
Int  thon^  his  fiancy  was  of  the  brightest,  he 
Ulowed  to  it  no  other  office  than  that  of  minis- 
teriog  to  reason.    His  applicatioa  of  tbongfat  to 
purposes  of  utility  and  progress,  with  a  view  to 
the  prsetical  restitution  of  man  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  nature,  has  entered  as  a  characteristio 
element  into  the  public  mind  of  England.    His 
"  £a»yt?'  are  among  tiie  masterpieces  of  Eng- 
Bah  prase,  and  are  equally  eminent  for  power 
of  expreamnt  and  for  compact  and  solid  wisdom. 
CoDtanpoittiy  productions  were  the  "Arcadia" 
and  the  "Defence  of  Poesy"  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, the  former  of  which  was  uniTeraallT  read 
ud  idmired;  the  "  History  of  the  World"  of 
Sir  Walter  Balei^,  written  in  the  Tower ;  .the 
"Chronicle  of  T«ig1and "  and  "  Surrey  of  Lon- 
don" of  John  Stow ;  the  chronicles  of  Raphael 
Hdioshed ;  the  collection  of  voyages  by  Richard 
Hiklayt;  the  "  Pm-chaa  his  Pilgrims"  of  Samuel 
Pniehas :  the  "  Relation  of  a  Journey,"  &c,  of 
Geoiga  Sandys ;  the  "  Epistoto  Ho-Eliane"  of 
James  HoweU ;  the  "  History  of  the  Turks"  of 
Bidurd  Enolles ;  and  the  swmons  of  Bishop 
Andrews  and  Dr.  Donne,  mosaics  of  quaintnees, 
oBoUdoa,  wisdoin,  fbllVj  subtlety,  aad  ecstasy. 
V»  writings  of  John  Ijlly  produced  a  marked 
cffeti  on  much  of  the  Eli»tbethan  literature. 
His  **  Enphnee,"  a  dull  story  of  a  young  Athe- 
BinL,  ia  a  smooth  style,  full  of  affected  conceits 
and  recondite  nmilea,  was  the  model  after  which 
vititnd  gsUonta  formed  their  conversation  and 
viitiiig.   The  ladiee  ol  the  court  were  among 
bispnpih,  and  Bloont  (1632)  remarks  that  the 
^>mtf  who  could  not  "parley  Enphuisme" 
n>  M  little  r^farded  as  one  that  could  not 
speak  French.     Under  James  L  was  produced 
ue  tntttlation  of  the  Bible  which  has  been 
Rnwally  in  authority  from  that  time.    Between 
Bkm  and  Locke,  tiie  most  acute  of  English 
netwhyaoiana  was  Thomas  Hobbes  (1688- 
ItTtL  whose  political  theories  are  collected  in 
bit "  Lefiathan."    His  style  is  unifcHTuly  excel- 
l«tt,  a  merit  which  belongs  to  no  one  of  his 
pndeoeason.    Among  his  contemporaries  were 
the  acep&ai  philosopher  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
Miy,  who  wrote  also  a  history  of  the  reign  <rf 
Heoiy  VOL;  the  antiqnaries  William  Oamden, 
«r  H«niy  Spelman,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and 
^^Speed;  John  Selden,  the  author  of  a 
"**tiae  OB  Titles  of  HonOT,"  «id  whose  ad- 
■oabk"  Table  Talk"  was  published  after  his 
•M^the  ohionologist  Archbishop  Usher; 
*™»in  Ohiningworth,  whose   "Religion   of 
ptMnta"  if  a  model  of  per^ionous  reason- 
|J8j  Petar  Heylin,  a  wit  and  divine,  the  author 
w  Mierocoemus :"  John  Hales,  a  preacher  and 
•""tnweiaalist;  John  Gauden,  the  supposed  au- 
^fof  tiiefemous  "  Eikon  Basilike,"  which  pro- 
»«M  to  cnumate  from  the  pen  of  Charles  L ; 
*■«  ue  two  most  eloquent  of  the  old  English  di- 


winea,  Joseph  Hall  (1674-1664),  and  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor (1618-1667),  whose  works  are  monnmente 
of  theb  own  abUities  and  of  the  pedantic  tastes 
of  the  age.  The  "  Contemplations  "  of  Hall  are 
superior  to  any  of  the  writings  of  Taylor  iu 
continuity  of  thought,  but  the  latter  has  perhaps 
had  no  equal  in  ue  pulpit  in  the  splendor  of 
his  imaginaticxi,  and  is  often  called  the  Shake- 
tpeare  of  divines.  The  most  curious  works  of 
the  time  are  the  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  of 
Robert  Burton  (1676-1640),  composed  largely 
of  apt  and  learned  quotations  from  rare  authors, 
constantly  intermingled  with  the  writer's  own 
thoughts,  and  whidi  exhibits  in  every  part 
great  spirit  and  power,  and  has  ib»  charm  of  a 
,nill  and  vigorous  style;  and  the  "Reli^o  Me- 
dici," "Urn  Burial,"  and  other  works  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  (1606-1682),  whose  popularity 
has  revived  in  our  own  day—elaborately  quaint 
compositions,  fiiiscinating  from  their  pensive- 
ness  akin  to  melancholy,  their  paradoxes,  and 
their  occasional  subtlety  and  ima^ative  bril- 
liancy. Under  the  head  of  essays  or  sketches 
may  be  classed  the  "  Gull's  Hornbook"  of  the 
dramatist  Decker,  the  "Characters"  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  the  "Resolves"  of  Owen 
Feltham,  the  "Microcosmography"  attributed 
to  Bishop  Earle,  the  miscellaneous  pieces  of  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  and  the  "  Discourses  by  way 
of  Essays  "  of  Cowley.  The  last  are  written  in 
a  placid  and  perspicuous  style,  very  unlike  the 
affected  obscurities  of  his  poems,  and  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  earliest  models  of  good 
writing  in  EnglLh  prose.  Jc^m  Locke  (16S2- 
1704)  is  the  author  of  treatises  on  civil  govern- 
ment, education,  and  the  reasonableness  of 
Christianity,  which  difftised  a  spirit  of  liberty 
and  toleration  in  opinion  and  government;  but 
his  most  important  work  is  the  "Essay  on  the 
.  Human  Understanding,"  which  soon  became  Uie 
acknowledged  code  of  English  philosophy,  and 
displays  axM  inculcates  a  oarefid,  tentative  obser- 
vation of  intellectual  habits.  Ithelped to  convert 
metaphysics  from  scholastic  problems  into  prac- 
tical and  clearly  intelligible  analyses,  but  its  in- 
definiteness  in  the  use  of  the  phrase  "  ideas  ot 
reflection  "  has  left  the  essential  character  and 
tendency  of  the  Lockean  system  in  dilute  be- 
tween sensationalists  and  idealists.  Two  writ- 
ers who  at  this  time  deviated  fr«m  the  track 
which  English  speculation  bos  chiefly  followed, 
and  in  whom  Platonic  tendenoie&predominated, 
were  Ralph  Cudworth,  the  author  of  the  "  In- 
tellectual System  of  the  Universe,"  and  Henrr 
More,  the  author  of  the  "Mystery  of  Godliness,!' 
the  "  Mystery  of  Iniquity,"  and  other  works 
which  were  once  very  popular.  The  sermons 
of  Barrow,  South,  and  xiUotson  were  respect- 
ively esteemed  for  strength,  wit  and  rational 
unction,  but  the  last  have  retained  least  of  their 
former  p<^ularity.  To  this  period  belong  most 
of  the  prose  writings  of  Milton,  which  test  the 
power  of  the  language  in  vigorous  and  lofty 
declamation,  the  OrigvMt  Saera  of  Stillingfleet, 
the  theological  treatises  of  Sherlock,  the  "  Ex- 
position of  the  Creed  "of  Pearson,  th«  "Exposi- 
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tion  of  the  xxxix.  Articles"  of  Bishop  Burnet, 
the  "  Sunt's  Everlasting  Rest"  and  other  works 
of  Baxter,  the  expository  worlcs  of  Leighton, 
Owen,  and  Henry,  and  the  writings  of  the 
Quakers  Qeorge  Fox,  Rolsert  Barclay,  William 
Fenn,  and  Thomas  Ellwood.  This  age  of  divines 
and  comio  dramatists  was  also  distinguished  for 
its  devotion  to  practical  science  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  spirit  of  Bacon,  and  chemistry  and 
physios  hecame  as  fiishionable  as  wine  and  love, 
and  as  much  respected  as  defences  of  the  Trinity. 
Instances  of  this  tendency  are  the  "  Discovery  of 
a  New  World  "  and  the  other  so  called  "mathe- 
matical works"  of  Bishop  Wilkins,  the  "  History 
of  the  Royal  Society"  of  Sprat,  the  "Sacred 
Theory  of  the  Earth"  of  Thomas  Burnet,  thft 
"Sylva"  and  "Terra"  of  Evelyn,  the  "Observa- 
tions" and  the  "Wisdom  of  God  Manifested  in 
the  Works  of  Creation"  of  John  Ray,  and  above 
^  others,  the  "  Considerations  on  the  Useful- 
ness of  Experimental  Philosophy,"  and  other 
works,  philosophical  and  religions,  of  Robert 
Boyle,  and  the  Philoiophia  NaturalU  Frineipia 
Mathetnatiea  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Among  anti- 
quarian works  were  the  Monattieon  Anglicanum 
of  Sir  William  Dngdale,  the  Athefus  Oxonienttt 
of  Anthony  i^  Wood,  the  history  of  the  order  of 
the  garter  by  Elias  Ashmole,  the  "Miscellanies" 
of  John  Aubrey,  and  the  Fotdera  of  Thomas 
Eymer,  who  also  wrote  a  curious  treatise  on 
tragedy,  in  which  Shakespeare  is  criticized 
according  to  certain  stately  notions  derived 
from  the  ancients.  Works  of  high  literary 
interest  are  the  "Worthies  of  England"  of 
Thomas  Fuller,  one  of  the  strangest  books  in 
the  world,  a  melange  of  oddity,  sagacity,  and  hu- 
mor, in  a  pithy  style ;  the  "  History  of  th?  Re- 
bellion" of  Lord  Clarendon,  which,  in 'spite  of 
its  deliberate  partiality,  is  admirable  for  its  por- 
traitures of  character  and  its  animated  narra- 
tive ;  the  "  Observations  on  the  United  Prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands"  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple; the  histories  of  the  reformation  and  of  his 
own  times  by  Gilbert  Burnet;  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress"  of  John  Bnnyan,  a  specimen  of 
homely  English,  the  fruit  of  a  lively  and  pow- 
erful imagination  cultivated  only  by  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  •  and  the  half  poetical  "  Com- 
plete Angler"  of  Izaak  Walton,  who  also  wrote 
some  pleasing  biographies.  Minor  works  were 
the  translations  and  political  pamphlets  of  Sir 
Robert  L'Estrange,  tHe  "  Contemplations"  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  the  "Essays"  on  ancient  and 
modem  learning  by  Temple,  and  the  "  Reflec- 
tions" In  answer  to  them  by  Wotton.  Tom 
D'Urfey  and  Tom  Brown,  "merry  fellows,"  the 
last  of  the  wits  of  the  restoration,  wrote  comio 
and  licentious  compositions  in  prose  and  verse. 
The  "Short  View,"  Ac.,  of  Jeremy  Collier  was 
the  beginning  of  a  controversy  between  him 
and  the  comic  dramatists  which  resulted  in  the 
reformation  of  the  theatre. — With  the  reign 
of  Anne  (1703-'14)  begins  a  new  era  in  Eng- 
lish composition,  when  the  affluence  of  the 
older  literature  ^ve  way  to  correctness.  The 
ndes  of  the  art  were  better  nndentood,  style 


was  cleared  of  its  redtmdancies,  and  wit  re- 
fined from  its  alloy.  The  writers  of  the  Hia- 
bethan  period,  in  an  age  of  stupendous  duDpi, 
on  the  confines  between  barbarism  and  refioe- 
ment,  had  dealt  with  the  original  passions  stA 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  had  fotmd 
their  illostrations  in  the  pageantry  of  past  i^ 
stitntions  and  in  dreams  of -^e  fntnre.  As  the 
English  advanced  to  the  character  of  a  polebed 
nation,  losing  the  blufihess  and  heartueas  of 
their  older  manners,  their  literature  also  beozM 
less  wild  and  grand  in  its  romance  and  mm 
regular  in  its  outlines,  the  suggestions  of  gecias 
being  monlded  by  the  rules  of  taste.  As  en- 
riched and  refined  by  the  writers  of  the  reip 
of  Anne,  which  is  often  called  the  Angnstan  sgt 
of  the  literature,  the  language  was  almost  Mr 
formed.  The  fashions  and  frivolities  of  el^aot 
and  artificial  life  became  the  themes  of  poeis 
and  essayists,  and  while  the  highest  regiois  of 
poetry  and  speculation  were  abandooed,  boob 
were  no  longer  confined  to  the  learned  at  cnii- 
ons,  but  were  gradually  spread  among  all  diases. 
Men  of  letters  now  first  hecame  known  in  Ep;- 
land  as  a  distinct  class  in  society.  To  brit; 
philosophy  out  of  closets  and  libraries,  scboob 
and  colleges,  and  to  make  it  dwell  in  cinbi  isd 
assemblies,  at  tea  tables,  and  in  cofiee  botses, 
was  the  object  which  Steele  proposed  to  him- 
self. That  school  ofpoetry  which  may  be  twMd 
to  the  adoption  of  French  rules  under  Chd« 
II.,  which  acquired  stability  from  the  bsiisceo- 
dent  powers  of  Dry  den,  and  which  was  now  ps^ 
fected  by  Alexander  Pope  (1688-1744),  wteiwd 
its  ascendency  nearly  through  the  IStli  century. 
The  follies  of  his  feeble  copyists  have  reacted  in- 
juriously upon  the  fame  of  the  great  nuBter  of 
the  school.  For  half  a  centuiy  the  notion  j)r^ 
vailed  that  whoever  deviated  from  the  Btundari 
of  Pope  was  worthy  only  to  figure  in  the  "Do* 
ciad ;"  but  somewhat  later  it  became  w""""* 
to  deny  to  him  poetic  genius,  imagination,  m 
versatility,  and  to  decry  his  wit,  epigrsniroitK 
force,  and  faultless  numbers,  by  confonndi^ 
them  with  the  imitations  of  the  dunces  whohso 
caught  something  of  his  metre  bnt  nothing « 
his  spirit  His  correctness  was  branded  as  t» 
badge  of  unimaginative  and  artificial  verse,  m 
may  almost  be  nnmbered  among  the  lost  Mis- 
Yet  Campbell  and  Byron  werezealonstodomn 
justice,  and  the  latter  compared  the  poetry « 
the  18th  century  to  the  Parthenon,  and  thit  w 
his  own  times  to  a  Turkidi  mosque,  an^^^**^ 
that  though  he  assisted  in  rearing  the  pm «"" 
fantastao  stmoturo,  he  had  never  defiwed  wr 
depreciated  the  monuments  of  a  purer  to^ 
The  vigor  of  conception  and  point  <»' ^l"^?: 
which  distinguish  the  "Essay  on  Msn,  «>« 
"  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  the  "  Epistle  from  El<»» 
to  Abelard,"  the  "  Satires,"  and  the  "  Done"* 
will  at  least  vindicate  for  them  the  highest  wm 
in  a  peculiar  and  admirable  class  of  c^P'T 
lions.  His  "Biad"  and  "  Odyssey,"  tt"'^ 
nn-Homeric,  are  valuable  additions  to**?!', 
literature.  The  finest  contemponuT  j^^'^ 
productions  were  the  "Letter  from  Ital/i 
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"Cunpaign,''  ai^  the  "Oato"  of  Addison,  the 
octo-sjUwic  satires  and  occasional  pieces  of 
Swift,  the  "  Shepherd's  Week,  in  Six  PastoralB" 
of  G^,  the  "Hermit"  and  the  "Night  Piece 
on  Death"  of  Pamell,  and  the  "Gentle  Shep- 
lierd  "  of  the  Scoteh  poet  Allan  Bamsay^.    The 
names  of  Prior,   Tickell,   Garth,  Blackmore, 
Ambrose  Philips,  SomervUle,  and  Anne  coont- 
ees  of  Winchelsea,   also  belong  here.     It  is 
remarked  hj  Wordsworth  that  between  the 
pablication  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  and  of  the  "  Sea- 
sons" of  James  Thomson  (1700-1748),  with  the 
exception  of  the  "  Windsor  Forest"  of  Pope  and 
a  pusage  in  the  "  Nocturnal  Eeverie"  of  the 
countess  of  Winchelsea,  not  a  single  new  image 
of  external  nature  was  produced  in  poetry.  The 
''  Seasons"  are  almost  the  only  memorial  which 
the  age  has  left  of  poetical  sympathy  with  natu- 
ral scenery.    It  was  original  as  well  in  style  as 
in  sobstanoe,  for  its  blank  verse  has  an  easy 
flow  peculiar  to  itself.    The  "  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence" is  a  Boocessfal  imitation  of  the  manner 
d  Spenser,  and  has  great  and  peculiar  beauty. 
The  "Night    Thoughts"  of  Edward  Toupg 
(1681-1765)  is  also  in  effective  blank  verse,  dis- 
sertational  rather  than  simply  poetical,  in  a  sus- 
tained imaginative   and    epigrammatio    style. 
The  "  Grave"  of  Robert  BImt  and  the  hymns 
of  Watts  are  serious  and  devotional  composi- 
tioDB  of  the  same  time.    Through  the  "Bas- 
tard" of  Bichard  Savage,  the  "London"  and 
"  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes"  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
the  edognea  and  odes  of  William  Collins,  the 
"Pleasares  of  the  Imagination"  of  Mark  Aken- 
8ide,the  odes  and  the  "  Elegy"  of  Thomas  Gray, 
the  "Deserted  Village"  and  the  "Traveller" 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  "  Minstrel "  of  James 
Beattie,  the  "  Botanic  Garden"   of  Erasmus 
Dwwin,  and  the  "Task"  of  William  Cowper, 
the  line  of  English  poetry  was  continued  al- 
inoit  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury.  Johnson  aad  Goldsmith  both  belonged 
to  the  school  of  Pope ;  but  their  poetry  has  dis- 
ti&ctive  characteristics,  that  of  Johnson  being 
marked  e^)eci&lly  by  vigor  and  strong  sense, 
"A  that  of  Groldsmith  by  sweetness  and  grace. 
The  "  Ode  on  the  Passions"  and  several  other 
pieces  of  Collins  are  masterpieces  in  their  kind, 
•nd  specially  remarkable  for  the    pictorial 
effects  produced  by  the  personification  of  ab- 
*>**  qualities.     Collins  and  Gray  were  the 
twofine^  lyric  poets  of  the  century,  and  Gray's 
"He^  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard  "  and 
bit  Pindaric  ode  of  "  The  Bard"  are  exquisite 
Mwnples  of  finished  art  and  poetical  vigor. 
Cowper  was  the  precursor  of  the  regeneration 
w  jioetry,  and,  abandoning  the  stock  images 
tta  metrical  sing-song  with  which  art  and 
""bioo  had  been  described,  he  produced  pic- 
'tawtof  English  life  and  scenery  marked  by  a 
'  •nnpBatj',  freedom,  and  freshness  which  anti- 
cj^  tiie  dawn  of  a  new  period.    Among  the 
!*»™«tioM  of  minor  poets  of  the  18th  century 
JJ  tbe  "Grongar  Hill"  of  John  Dyer,  the 
ocioolinistress''  of  Shenstone,  the  "  Colin  and 
"k;  of  Tickell,  the  baUad-like  "  William  and 


Margaret"  of  Mallet,  the  Scotoh  songs  of  Ross, 
the  "  Mary's  Dream"  of  Lowe,  the  "  Auld  Robin 
Gray"  of  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  the  "  Tulloch- 
gorum"  of  Skinner,  the  "  Tweedside"  of  Craw- 
ford, the  various  poems  of  Ferguson,  the  odes, 
and  the  epitaph  on  his  wife,  of  Mason,  the  odes 
of  Smollett,  the  "  Art  of  Preservmg  Health" 
of  Armstrong,  the  "  Ctminor  Hall "  and  the 
translation  of  the  "  Lusiad "  of  MicUe,  the 
"  Braes  of  Yarrow"  of  Hamilton,  the  el^es  of 
Hammond,  the  "Careless  Content"  of  Byrom, 
the  "Country  Justice"  ofLanghome,  the  "Law- 
yer's Farewell  to  his  Muse"  of  Blackstone,  the 
"  Shipwreck"  of  Falconer,  the  "  Actor"  of 
Robert  Lloyd,  the  "  Rosciad  "  and  other  satires 
of  Charles  Churchill,  the  brief  poems  of  Thomas 
and  Joseph  Warton,  the  "  Leonidas"  and  "  Ath- 
enais"  of  Glover,  the  short  lyrics  and  transla- 
tions of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  "  Chameleon" 
of  Merrick,  the  pastorals  of  Jolin  Cimningham, 
the  "New  Bath  Guide"  of  Anstey,  and  the 
"Triumphs  of  Temper"  and  other  works  of 
Hayley,  who,  though  the  feeblest  of  the  imita- 
tors of  Pope,  was  once  considered  a  great  poet. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  also  Mac- 
pherson  produced  the  pieces  which  he  ascribed 
to  Ossian,  Chatterton  wrote  the  poems  which  he 
ascribed  to  Rowley,  and  Percy  collected  many 
old  songs  and  ballads  in  his  "  Reliques  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry."— The  English  drama  of  the  IsSi 
century  bore  the  impress  of  the  neo-classical 
school  reigning  in  France,  and  presented  a  com- 
plete separation  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  The 
"  Cato"  of  Addison,  the  "Elfrida"  of  Mason,  and 
the  "  Irene"  of  Dr.  Johnson,  thongh  once  acted, 
are  rather  dramatic  poems  than  plays.  The 
"  Sophonisba"  and  4  other  tragedies  of  Thomson 
are  the  undramatio  attempts  of  a  descriptive 
poet,  More  successful  tragedies  were  the  "  Re- 
venge" of  Young,  the  "  Barbarossa"  of  Brown, 
the  "  Gamester"  of  Moore,  the  "  Elvira"  of 
MaUet,  and  the  "Douglas"  of  Home,  the  most 
effective  of  them  all.  In  this  period  were  pro- 
duced the  finest  examples  of  the  legitimate 
English  comedy,  written  usually  in  prose,  and 
exhibiting  refinement  of  sentiment  and  wit. 
The  forerunners  of  the  comedies  of  Goldsmith 
and  Sheridan  t^ere  the  "Conscious  Lovers"  of 
Steele,  the  "  Suspicious  Husband"  of  Hoadley, 
the  "Jealous  Wife"  of  the  elder  Oolman,  the 
"  Clandestine  Marriage"  of  Colman  and  Gar- 
rick,  the  "  Way  to  Keep  Him"  of  Murphy,  the 
"False  Delicacy"  of  Kelly,  and  the  "West 
Indian"  of  Cumberland.  Goldsmith's  "  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer"  has  every  requisite  for 
making  an  audience  merry,  and,  according  to 
Davies,  "  revived  fancy,  wit,  gayety,  humor, 
incident,  and  character,  in  place  of  sentiment 
and  moral  preachment"  The  "  School  for 
Scandal,"  the  "  Rivals,"  and  the  "  Critic"  of 
Sheridan  are  distinguished  for  epigrammatio 
witticisms,  insight  into  social  weaknesses,  and 
ingeniously  contrived  whimsical  situations ;  and 
the  first  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  any  other 
comedy  of  modem  times.  The  "  Lying  Valet " 
and  "  Miss  in  her  Teens"  of  Garriclc,  the  "  Belle's 
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Stratagem"  of  Mrs.  Oowley,  the  "  Tom  Thmnb" 
of  FieldioK,  the  "Man  of  the  World"  of  Mack- 
Ifn,  the  "High  Life  Below  Stairs"  of  Townlev, 
the  "Devil  to  Pay"  of  Ooffey,  and  especially 
the  20  farcical  plays  of  Foote,  were  the  best 
and  most  popular  comic  productions  of  this 
epoch. — ^The  prose  authors  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury may  nearly  all  be  classed  as  essayists,  phi- 
losophers, historians,  divines,  and  novelists.  Pe- 
riodical papers  containing  news  had  existed  in 
England  fi*om  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  but  the 
"  Tatler,"  planned  by  Sir  Richard  Steele  (1671- 
1720),  was  the  first  periodical  designed  to  have 
literary  merit  and  to  discuss  the  features  and 
"smaller  morals"  of  society.  It  appeared  8 
times  a  week,  extended  to  271  numbers  from 
April  12,  1709,  to  Jan.  2,  1711,  and  each  num- 
ber contained  some  lively  sketch,  anecdote,  or 
humorous  discussion,  and  was  sold  for  a  penny. 
It  was  succeeded  by  the  "  Spectator,"  which  ap- 
peared every  week-day  morning  in  the  shape  of 
a  single  leaf  from  March  1, 1711,  to  Dec.  1712 ; 
after  a  suspension  it  reappeared  8  times  a  week 
in  1714,  and  extended  to  686  numbers.  The 
"  Guardian"  was  begun  in  1714,  but  became  po- 
litical, and  ceased  after  the  176tb  number.  Steele 

«was  the  principal  contribotor  tothe  "Tatler"  and 
"  Guardian,"  and  Addison  to  the  "  Spectator," 
but  papers  were  also  furnished  by  Swift,  Pope, 
Berkeley,  Bodgell,  Tickell,  and  Hughes.  TTie 
essays,  especially  those  of  Addison,  were  often 
models  of  grace,  delicacy,  and  amenity,  and 
were  highly  infloential  in  correcting  and  refining 
the  tone  of  society.  Numerous  works  similar 
in  form  and  purpose  appeared  later  in  the  cen- 
tury, of  which  the  only  ones  that  have  retained 
their  place  in  literature  are  the  "  Rambler,"  writ- 
ten almost  wholly  by  Dr.  Johnson,  the  "Ad- 
Tentnrer,"  by  Hawkesworth,  Johnson,  and  War- 
ton,  the  "  Idler,"  chiefly  by  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
"  World,"  by  Moore,  Horace  Walpole,  Lyttleton, 
and  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  the  "  Connoisseur," 
by  Colman  and  Thornton,  which  received  also 
a  few  essays  fh>m  the  poet  Cowper,  and  the 
"Mirror "and  the  "Lounger "  both  published 
in  Scotland,  and  supported  by  a  band  of  literary 
lawyers,  among  whom  were  Mackenzie,  Craig, 
Onllen,  Bannatyne,  Hailes,  Abercromby,  and 
Tytler.  The  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  who  was  an  associate  "of  the  wits  of 
the  time,  are  models  of  an  easy  and  elegant 
epistolary  style.  The  two  chief  philosophical 
writers  of  the  early  part  of  the  century  are 
Bishop  Berkeley  and  the  earl  of  Shaf^sbury, 
and  the  "  Minute  Philosopher"  of  the  former  is 
the  happiest  imitation  in  English  of  the  dia- 
logues of  Plato.  The  style  of  his  other  meta- 
physical treatises  is  singularly  animated  and  im- 
aginative. In  bis  "Theory  of  Vision"  he  ad- 
vanced novel  and  ingenious  views  on  optics 
which  are  now  universally  adopted.  His  doc- 
trine of  idealism,  the  object  of  which  was  to 

'  prove  that  nothing  existed  but  God  and  ideas  in 
the  mind,  marked  an  era  in  English  philosophy, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  discussion  which 
has  hardly  yet  ceased.    He  was  personally  one 


of  the  most  esteemed  men  of  his  time,  and  ex- 
erted great  influence  in  favor  of  religicm  and  it 
giving  popularity  and  fashion  to  metaphjikal 
studies.    The  "  Characteristics"  of  the  eirl  of 
Shaftesbnry,  once  greatly  admired  for  tbdr 
mond  and  religions  sentiments,  and  their  ele^ 
though  effected  diction,  are  now  little  read.  Be 
sugg^tod  the  theory  of  a  "  moral  sense,"  whidi 
was  adopted  and  illustrated  br  subsequent  Sootdi 
philosophers.    The  levity  with  whidi  he  sonw- 
times  alluded  to  Christian  doctrines  greatly  in- 
pmred  his  influence.    A  similar  levity' is  ereo 
more  apparent  in  the  letters  of  Lord  Bolingbrole, 
the  philosophical  works  of  a  restless  fii^oniit, 
who  was  long  considered  a  master  of  the  art  of 
written  eloquence.    The  cnrrentphilosophy  rf 
the  18th  century  was  strongly  afifficted  by  scep- 
tical tendencies,  whose  inflnence  pervaded  die 
literature  of  En^and  as  of  nearly  every  Euro- 
pean country.    Bishop  Bntler,  in  the  preface  of 
his  "  Analogy,"  declarad  that  many  persons  thai 
took  it  for  granted  that  Christianity  was  no  long- 
er a  subject  of  inquiry,  but  had  at  length  bees 
discovered  to  be  fictitious ;  and  in  1768  it  -wts 
stated  in  the  house  of  commons  to  be  tiie  fiuh- 
ion  for  a  man  to  declare  himself  of  no  reluioD. 
This  spirit  of  scepticism  especially  infested  the 
department  of  historical  composition,  wbidi  tt 
this  time  received  a  great  impulse.    A  m^ero- 
lence  toward  Christianity  is  the  chief  fault  of 
the  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
"by  Edward  Gibbon  (1787-'94),  the  greatest  bi^ 
torical  work  in  the  English  language.   No  other 
historian  has  ever  drawn  his  materials  from  i 
wider  variety  of  sources,  or  written  atonoe  with 
so  much  erudition  and  genius.    The  bistoi;  of 
England  by  David    Hume,   and  of  BcoUMd 
and  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  by  William  Rob- 
ertson, have  retained  their  reputation  fbr  ease 
and  elegance  of  style,  though  later  researches 
have  shown  their  neglect  of   accural^.   Le* 
important  historical  and  biographical  writers 
were  Echard,  Strype,  Smollett,  Tytler,  rergo- 
son,  Middlcton,  Watson,  Lyttleton,  Ens8eIl,aM 
Jortin.    The  principal  philosophical  and  cnticil 
works  after  those  of  Berkeley  and  Shaftesbnry 
wereHutcheson's  "  Inquiry  into  Beauty  and  To- 
toe"  and  "  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  Hnmej 
"Essays"  and  "Treatise  on  Human  Natnw, 
Adam  Smith's  "Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments, 
Reid's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  "  m 
"Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,"  Beatties 
"Dissertations,  Moral  and  Critical," Hartleys 
"  Observations  on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Dnty, «"! 
his  Expectations,"  Price's  "  Review  of  the  nw- 
cipal  Questions  and  DiflBcnlties  in  Morals,"  ?«" 
guson's  "  History  of  Civil  Society"  and  "In«- 
tutesof  Moral  Philosophy,"  Tucker's  "  Light  of 
Nature  Porsned,"  Priestley's  "  Matter  and  Spir- 
it," Lord  Karnes's  "Essays  on  the  PrinciplMOf 
Morality  and  Natural  Relimon"  and  "Elements 
of  Criticism,"  Hugh  Blair's  "  Rhetorical  I^ 
tnres,"  and  George  Campbell's  "Philosophy  « 
Rhetoric."   The  critical  and  controversial  writ- 
ings of  Bentley  and  Atterbnry  belong  to  f* 
early  part  of  this  period.     The  theological  wnt- 
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«s  ot  graatest  Infinenoe  irere  Clarke,  Lowth, 
Hoadlty,  Lealie,  Whiston,  Doddridge,  Boder, 
Warbvton,  Weaej,  Lardner,  Fanner,  and  Le 
kod.    Dr.  JohnsMi,  Goldsmith,  and  Bnrke, 
gnnxaaed  all  othen  as  misoellaaeoas  vritera, 
mi  {mbably  Dr.  Johnson  exerted  by  his  con- 
TenatJOD  and  his  pen  a  greater  inflaenoe  upon 
the  literature  and  taneof  Uionght  of  his  age  tiutn 
id;  otfter  individnaL    It  was  his  wit  ^d  elo- 
qocDoe,  argument  and  learning,  says  Lord  Mft- 
boD,  which  first  stemmed  the  tide  of  infidelity, 
and  tamed  the  literary  current  in  &Tor  of  re- 
Tctled  leSg^n.    It  was  said  by  Burke  that  he 
tppe«t&r  greater  in  Boswell's  pages  than  in 
his  own,  and  the  reason  is  that  he  canversed 
with  admirable  sinmlioity  and  jdainness,  but  in 
his  writmg*  adopted  an  el)^nU»ly  vicious  and 
poodennia  style—*  style  whidi,  according  to  his 
on  &Torite  ehoioe  of  terms,  would  be  deeorib- 
«d  M  grandiose,  magniloquent,  and  sesquipeda- 
lian.  In  the  18th  century  the  novel  assumed 
neiriy  the  fiirm  and  character  which  have  since 
made  it  a  leading  department  of  literature.  The 
"Artaiha"  oi  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  been  fol- 
bved  by  a  large  number  of  chivalrously  heroio 
•ad  ooortly  pastoral  romances,  many  (rf  them 
truriatioiis  snd  adaptations,  as  Jobniaon's  once 
£uDoaB  "Seven  OluanpionB  of  Ohristendom," 
tnd  in  the  17Ui  century,  the  "Man  in  the  ICoon" 
at  Frands  Qodwin.    After  tiie  restoration  the 
mart  pc^wlar  novels  of  the  continent  were  trans- 
lated, bat  of  English  original  fictions,  the  "  Par- 
theoina''  of  Lmrd  Orrery  and  the  tales  of  Mra. 
Bthn  and  Mrs.  Manley  are  all  that  are  now  re- 
umbered  even  by  the  antiquary.    Daniel  Defoe 
(1M1-17S1)  first  gave  to  English  fiction  a  dmplet 
direct,  matter  of  fact,  and  human  interest,  and 
the  Terisimilitude  of  "  Robinson  Omsoe  "  and  his 
othernoTels  has  never  been  excelled.  The  "Tale 
of  i  Tnb  "  and  "  Gulliver's  Travels  "  by  Swift, 
the  "History  of  John  Bull "  by  Arbuthnot,  and 
the  "Memoifsof  tiie  Extraordinary  life.  Works, 
udDiseoveries  of  Martinns  Soriblems,'' are  sat- 
ins ia  the  form  cX  flctitioos  narratives.   All  the 
vntings  of  Swift  are  admirable  for  their  vigor 
indhimior.  Under  his  saocessors  the  novel  oe- 
<nw  more  complex  and  artistic,  embraced  great- 
wnietiee  of  character  and  diversities  of  treat- 
nMit,  tad  pictured  the  artifidal  refinements  and 
^"^iMAxa  of  society,  tiie  contrasts  of  temper 


'datioiisof  fife.  The  "  Joseph  Andrews,"  «  Tom 
Mo»n"  aad  "Amelia"  of  Fielding,  and  the 
•Pamela,'*  "Olorissi  Harlowe,"  and  "Sir 
paries  6raadiaon"of  Bichardson,  were  pub- 
P«d  near  the  middle  of  the  century.  Field- 
^ttened  for  his  great  work,  "Tom  Jones," 
"'^Bty  of  a  oomio  epopee.  Its  plot,  which 
^|w«sw«iderf(iUydivernfied  characters  and 
«f  <MiBet,  is  contrived  with  almost  perfect  art, 
•u Ungrtrays  the  espedal  features  of  real  life 
u  u^ad,  whb  keenness,  coarseness,  an  easy  hn- 
^  Bd  I  booyant  affluence  of  practical  knowl- 
f^  Biehardaon  is  one  of  the  most  powerftal, 
*'7S>C|  iad  tedious  of  novelists,  and  his  volo- 
""M*  vorkt  obtained  almost  unexampled  pop- 


ularity in  England  and  on  the  continent  H« 
and  Fielding  were  embodiments  respective- 
ly of  the  idealistic  and  the  realistio  tendency, 
and  each  entert^ed  ^eat  contempt  for  the 
writings  of  the  other.  The  "  Peregrine  Pickle," 
"Homphry  Clinker,"  and  other  novels  of  Smol- 
lett are  distinguished  for  coarse,  comic  incidents 
and  broad  humor,  and  the  "  Tristram  Shandy" 
and  "  Sentimental  Journey"  of  Sterne  contain 
masterly  touches  of  character,  passages  and 
episodes  sparkling  with  wit  and  fancy,  and  also 
much  melodramatic  pathos  and  sentimentality. 
Three  works  of  fiction  contributed  esp^ially  to 
refine  the  public  taste  and  the  style  of  novels : 
the  "Basselas"  of  Dr.  Johnson,  a  philosophical 
essay  in  the  garb  of  an  oriental  tale,  the  "Vicar 
of  Wakefield  "  of  Goldsmith,  a  picture  of  Eng- 
lish rural  life  remarkable  for  kindliness  and 
taste,  and  the  "Castle  of  Otranto"  of  Horace 
Walpole,  a  striking  Gk>thio  and  chivalrio  ro- 
mance. In  1771  Mackenzie  produced  the  in- 
teresting character  of  tiie  "  Man  of  Feeling," 
and  a  few  years  later  appeared  Miss  Bumey'a 
"  Evdina,"  "  the  first  tale  written  by  a  woman, 
and  purporting  to  be  a  picture  of  life  and  man- 
ners, that  lived  or  deserved  to  live,"  and  which 
showed  that  both  the  vulgar  and  fashionable 
life  of  London  might  be  dwneated  with  lively 
skill,  and  with  broad  comic  humor,  without  a 
line  to  offend  a  delicate  taste.  This  and  her 
second  novel,  "  Cecilia,"  are  especially  esteemed 
for  their  characterizations. — With  the -French 
revolution  begins  a  new  period  in  English  lit- 
erature. Again,  as  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
great  civil  and  religious  changes  were  agitated ; 
old  habits  and  fedings  were  to  be  set  aside, 
old  manners  to  pass  into  oblivion ;  and  out  of 
the  ruins  of  venerable  institutions  political 
theorists  were  seeking  to  rear  the  etmctnre 
of  a  new  social  order.  Amid  bloodshed  and 
confusion,  in  the  confiiot  between  traditions 
and  hopes,  men  were  forced  to  speculate  on  the 
very  elements  of  human  nature  and  destiny. 
The  commotion  of  the  times  marked  a  change 
of  scene  in  the  drama  of  European  civilization, 
and,  though  it  did  not  shake  the  constitution 
of  England,  it  stirred  the  mind  of  the  country 
in  every  deportpient,  and  led  to  deeper  moods 
of  thought  and  to  larger  sympathies.  The  re- 
vival of  poetry  had  already  been  prepared  by 
Cowper.  A  greater  infiuence,  probably,  was 
exerted  by  Robert  Bums  (1769-'96),  "  a  mir- 
acle of  human  nature,"  whose  "  Tam  O'Shan- 
ter,"  "Hallowe'en,"  and  "Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,"  were  as  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Scot- 
land as  the  thistle,  and  .displayed  a  freshness 
of  humor,  pathos,  force,  and  beauty,  which 
made  them  esteemed  alike  by  peasants  and 
scholars,  and  that  nnion  of  the  morally  sublime 
with  the  extrinsically  humble  which  soon  be- 
came an  aim  and  principle  with  Wordsworth. 
Yet  his  influence  did  not  extend  at  once  to 
England,  where  Cowper  was  still  rivalled  in 
popularity  by  Darwin  and  Hayley,  who  pom- 
pously verified  prosaic  subjects,  and  made  steam 
engines  boil  and  flowers  woo  and  win  each  other 
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ia  song.  Cktnneoted  wii^  these  was  the  Ddls 
Onucan  eohool  of  aSeoted  rhymesters,  promi- 
nent among  whom  were  Amia  Seward,  called 
the  swan  of  Lichfield,  Mrs.  Piozzi  (formerly 
Mrs.  Thrale),  Mrs.  Robinson,  Greathead,  Merry, 
Weston,  and  Parsons,  who  were  exposed  and 
savagely  ridiculed  by  Gifford  in  his  "Baviad" 
and  "  Mreviad."  Mattiiew  Gr^^ry  Lewis  was 
the  leader  of  a  romantic  school,  both  of  poetry 
and  prose  fiction,  abonnding  in  diablerit  and 
all  manner  of  extramnndoae  machinery,  to 
which  the  perturbed  temper  of  the  times  gave 
a  momentary  sncoess.  ffis  verses  were  reflect- 
ed in  some  of  the  most  powerfol  contemporary 
prose,  and  exerted  an  influence  on  the  early 

f  reductions  of  Scott,  Sonthey,  and  Coleridge, 
nt  were  demolished  by  the  "  Rovers  "  of  Can- 
ning and  Frere,  who  also  ridiculed  Darwin's 
"  Loves  of  the  Plants"  by  a  burlesque  entitled 
the  "Loves  of  the  Triangles."  William  Words- 
worth (1770-1850),  esteemed  by  many  the  great- 
est poet  of  his  century,  devoted  his  life  with 
singleness  and  firmness  of  purpose  to  the  art 
of  poetry.  It  was  the  solemn  business  of  his 
being,  the  object  of  all  his  thought,  observa- 
tion, reading,  and  experience;  and  the  ultimate 
goal  which  he  proposed  to  himself  was  the  com- 
position of  a  vast  pniloeophical  poem,  treating  of 
man,  nature,  and  society.  His  aim  was  to  reno- 
vate and  refresh  literature  by  bringing  back  poet- 
ry ttom  over-refinements  of  sentiment  and  rhet- 
oric to  truth  and  nature ;  and  he  began  by  com- 
posing lyrical  ballads  on  the  humblest  subjects 
m  language  such  as  was  "  really  used  by  men." 
Readers,  long  familiar  with  poems  on  learned 
themes  or  marked  by  polishea  sentimentalities, 
marvelled  at  his  bald  topics  and  colloquial  plati- 
tudes as  literary  eccentricities,  and  could  hardly 
tell  whether  they  were  designed  to  be  comic 
or  serions;  and  his  first  collection,  which 
waa  certainly  a  melange  of  good  and  bad,  con- 
tained passages  of  simple  nature  and  unsophisti- 
cated pathos  as  grotesque  as  the  fripperies  of 
Delia  Cruscon  art.  Tet  the  simplicity  of  feel- 
ing, the  tmthfiilness  of  delineation,  the  com- 
prehensive spirit  of  huifianity,  and  the  union 
of  deep  and  subtle  thought  with  sensibility, 
which  marked  his  better  pieces,  attracted  by 
degrees  a  circle  of  enthusiastic  admirers.  The 
works  of  no  other  poet  have  been  so  exclusive- 
ly the  product  of  personal  experience  and  re- 
trospection. His  mtense  and  unwearied  de- 
light in  the  shapes  and  appearances  of  rural 
and  mountain  scenery  was  constantly  sup- 
plied by  the  wDd  region  where  he  dw^t,  and 
where  every  natural  feature  received  the  color- 
ing of  his  own  imagination;  and  his  poems 
ore  made  up  of  didactic  philosophizing  found- 
ed on  analyses  of  his  own  thoughts,  or  of  chor- 
Mters  and  scenes  which  illustrate  the  elements 
and  phases  of  his  own  character,  with  a  run- 
ning commentary  of  natural  phenomena,  re- 
vealing always  that  harmonious  and  almost 
blended  activity  of  intellect  and  passion  which 
distinguishes  him  as  a  philosophical  poet.  In 
Striking  contrast  with  Wordsworth,  who  stead- 


fiurtly  pursued  his  purposes,  was  tlie  thaptoSM 
and  indolent  Bamael  Taylor  Coleridge,  wixm 
finest  pieces,  as  "  Ohristabel"  and  the  "  Andoit 
Mariner,"  were  produced  early  in  life,  sod  an 
unsurpassed  in  the  language  as  sbvng,  vOd, 
and  musical  sallies  of  pure  ima^nation.  Tb 
faultless  rhythm  of  "  Ohristabel,"  accentual  in- 
stead of  syllabic,  was  the  acknowledged  nxxlti 
of  Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  Ati 
philosopher  and  critic  he  has  inq>ired  rstiKr 
than  instructed  many  followers  to  rise  to  higher 
standpoints  than  tnose  of  Lodce,  Paley,  icdLoid 
Eames.  Robert  Sonthey  when  a  sdHx^bogr 
conceived  the  design  of  exhibiting  in  nsiratin 
poems  the  grandest  forms  of  mythology  thit 
ever  obtained  among  men,  and  his  "Tbalalw'' 
and  "  Curse  of  Kehamo,"  founded  on  Arab  aai 
Hindoo  legends,  were  the  partial  fnlfilmeotB  of 
his  plan,  and  display  through  a  charming  dic- 
tion extensive  learning  and  brilliant  inuuinatioa. 
The  irregular,  nnrhyming  verse  of  "  Thilttit'' 
he  described  as  the  "  Arabesque  omsment  of 
an  Arabian  tale."  Bouthey  was  the  most  dili- 
gent and  indomitable  of  literary  men,  sod  in  al- 
most every  department  of  prose  and  poetry 
has  left  monuments  of  his  talent  and  eroditioii. 
A  new  tendency  ^>peared  in  the  poems  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  combined  the  refia*- 
ments  of  modern  poetry  with  the  spirit  and 
materials  of  border  minstrelsy  and  of  the  ea^ 
metrical  romanoes.    He  adopted  in  hia  priaei- 

£  poems  the  octosyllabic  measure,  which  had 
igenerallynsedbytheoldromanoerB.  Froa 
1806  to  1812,  when  the  first  cantos  of  "Childe 
Harold"  appeared,  Scott  was  the  moatpopolir 
British  poet;  but  he  retreated  to  prose  fictkn, 
as  the  genius  of  Byron  began  to  diaplaxiti 
strength.  The  historical  ballad  which  be  broo^ 
into  vogue  has  since  been  successfully  coltiTatM 
byLockhart,Macanlay,andAytoun.  Prof.  Wil- 
son, after  producing  a  few  poems  marked  » 
pecially  by  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  vigor  of 
description,  ^plied  himself  chiefly  to  prow  lit- 
erature, criticism,  and  philosophy.  The  celeb- 
rity of  Lord  Byron  was  unrivalled  during  hi| 
brief  and  impetuous  career ;  and  perhap  no  oth« 
man,  dying  at  87,  ever  wrote  so  mnon  that  tm 
remarkable  for  intelleotuid  power  and  intensity 
of  passion.  A  new  phsse  of  the  poetic  mind  a(i- 
peared  in  Keats,  the  greatest  of  British  pw^tM 
nave  died  in  early  youth,  who  gave  promise  not 
only  by  his  profusion  of  conceptions  of  bewV 
and  grandeur,  bnt  also  by  the  progress  which  he 
rapidly  made  in  bringing  his  genius  under  w 
control  of  judgment  He  had  an  instinct  for 
choice  words,  which  were  in  themselves  picttf* 
or  ideas,  and  his  example  has  affected  ^^Pf^'y^ 
the  forms  of  poetical  expression,  to  *>"*?* 
gave  a  refined  sensnousness.  He  was  an  m^ 
admirer  of  the  poetry  of  Leigh  Hunt,  wh«» 
manner  was  denved  from  It^n  models  w« 
his  infinence  appears  strongly  in  the  pToiasama 
of  Shelley,  often  most  etbei«al  in  imageiT  j}~ 
language.  Though  the  conceptions  of  ebeuw 
were  derived  from  imaginative  philo«*"y  r: 
from  specolations  on  elemental  natnr^  w"* 
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flm  fttnn  hmnan  natara  and  real  lifb,  yet  he  vas 
iiuftiiMt  with  a  love  and  intelleotoal  sense  of  ideal 
beaatf,  which  appear  in  ain^e  thooghts  and  im- 
ages in  hia  larger  prodootionB,  and  eapeoially  in 
some  of  his  leaaer  poeDos,  as  the  "SensitiTe 
Pbnt,''the"Sk7lark,'^andthe"aoad."  Thomas 
Moore,  a  writer  of  aoipaaaingly  beaatifal  songs 
tud  of  light  and  degant  satires,  displayed  his 
higbest  powov  in  the  fonr  oriental  tales  of 
vhidi  "LaDa  Rookh"  is  composed,  remarkable 
for  their  splendor  of  diction  and  copiousness  of 
imagery.    George  Orabbe,  "  nature's  sternest 
painta,yet  the  beet,"  produced  strong  imprea- 
RODS  by  elaborately  chronicling  a  series  of  mi- 
nute ciraomstances;  and  in  brief  passages,  as  in 
."Sir  £wtaoe  Orey,"  rises  to  a  fine  imaginative 
energy.   Samnet  Rogers  (1768-1855),  Uie  oon- 
temporary  of  a  long  aeries  of  poets,  f(Wowed  do 
oae  <tf  the  new  tendencies,  but  attidned  high 
srtistie  ezoellenoe  in  the  heroic  couplet,  with 
a  nicety  of  taste  and  grace  of  sentiment  worthy 
efP(^  and  Goldsmith.   Campbell  had  a  higher 
gemns  with  an  equal  culture;  amid  the  dia- 
Mters  ti  the  time  he  oonoeiTed  of  lighting 
"the  tordi  of  hope  at  nature's  ftmeral  pile," 
lod  in  hia  lyriosd  pieces  he  gave  to  romantio 
tooeeptioiis  a  olaasioal  elaboration  and  finish 
irhidtwas  hardly  attempted  by  his  oontem^ 
niiea.   Oharlea  Lamb,  a  peomiar  and  happily 
irayward  genina,  wrote  almost  nothing  that  is 
Bot  exquisite,  and  his  fow  poems,  like  Ms  essaya, 
nnd  in  origipal  wit  and  genial  character, 
iiioalded  Yfj  sympathetic  stndy  of  the  old  English 
wiiten.  His  reputation  rests  ohi^y  on  his"  Es- 
a^  of  EUa,"  than  which  the  literature  contains 
few  things  finer.     The  poems  of  Thomas  Hood, 
wiiether  serious  or  comic,  are  pregnant  with 
natter  for  tiiooght.    Thou^  a  singularly  clever 
thynnog  pnn^»r  and  Jester,  hia  main  strength 
tij  in  "the  homely  tragic,"  the  simple  pathetic, 
m  ]fnt»  like  Uie  '^  Song  of  the  Bhirt"  and  the 
"Bridie  of  Sighs."    In  his  comic  pieces,  the 
"Lart  Uan,"  "  IGsa  Kilmansegg  with  her  Golden 
Lee,"  and  others,  as  perh^ts  in  those  of  every 
truy  humorous  writer,  may  be  detected  a  deep 
niaof  earnest  pathos  and  tragic  power.    The 
Beotehpoet  James  Ho^  (the  Ettridc  Shepherd), 
vith  a  rare  imagination,  sometimes  excelled 
namUauly  in  describing  things  that  tranaoend 
■atotfilaws;  and  his  story  of  "  Kilmeny,"  a 
^U  1(111611  by  the  &iries  and  conveyed  to  fairy 
and,  is  a  most  eharming  example  of  pure  poetry. 
The  beat  eampontiona  of  Allan  Ounningbam  are 
UUd)  and  aonga  of  an  intensely  national  char* 
M«r,  as  Oe  "Mermiud  of  GaUoway,"  "She'a 
«M  to  Dwall  in  Heaven,"  and  "My  Nan- 
^  0 ;"  and  William  Motherwell  waa  sdtjcessM 
Mth  in  martial  pieces,  as  the  "Sword  Chant  of 
uwnMn  Raodi"  and  the  "Battle-flag  of  Si- 
^'' ud  in  plaintive  stndna,  as  the  ballad  of 
.^««i»  Momgon."    Many  of  the  poems  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor  are  attempts  to  repro- 
of the  geoios  of  anraent  Greek  poetry,  and, 
"X't^  they  have  fine   and   highly  intelleo- 
^  P^"iges  tbey  aeem  foreign  to  England  and 
Mikia  to  modern  times.    He  baa  a  aurer  rep- 


utation for  his  remarkable  prose  works,  the  chief 
of  which  is  a  series  of  "Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions." Among-the  minor  poets  of  this  period  are 
Hem^  Eirke  White,  Grahame,  Bowles,  Hamil- 
ton, Lloyd,  Lovell,  Dyer,  Gary,  Wolfe,  who  de- 
serves special  mention  for  his  short  poem  oa 
the  "  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  Montgomery,. 
Hartley  Coleridge,  Heber.  Keble,  Milman,  OroXr, 
Jamea  and  Horace  Smith,  Pollok,  Procter,  ^- 
Uott,  Clare,  Barton,  Sterling,  Bailey,  Bayley, 
Milnes,  Swain,  Maokay,  Aird,  Bowring,  Fraed, 
Tennant,  Herbert,  Moultrie,  Maginn,  Anster, 
Barham,  the  author  of  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends,'* 
Trench,  A.  A.  Watts,  Timper,  Thomas  Davis, 
Mangan,  Mahoney,  Allingham,  Barnes,  Edward 
Robert  Bulwer  (Owen  Ateredith),  Heraud,  Mat- 
thew and  Edwin  Arnold,  W.  C.  Bennett,  Alex- 
ander Smith,  and  Gerald  Massey.  The  most 
popular  English  poetess  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century  was  Mrs.  Hemans,  among  whose 
nnmerons  productions  are  some  that  are  me- 
lodious in  expression  and  touching  in  senti- 
ment, tending  especially  to  purify  the  passions 
and  sanctify  the  affections.  The  dramatist  Joan« 
na  Baillie  wrote  also  ballads  and  metrical  le- 
gends. Caroline  Bowles  (Mrs.  Soathey)  displaya 
in  many  of  her  alight  pieces  remarkable  eleva- 
tion and  simplicity  of  feeling.  Mary  Howitt 
excels  in  ballad  poetry,  and  in  writings  marked 
by  innocent  mirth  and  playflil  ftncy,  designed 
for  the  young.  In  contrast  with  her  easy  sim- 
plicity are  the  elaborate  and  impasdoned  poems 
of  lurs.  Norton,  who  has  been  called  the  Byron 
of  modem  poetesses.  L.  E.  Landon  checked  the 
diffiueneas  and  efSorescent  excess  of  her  eariy 
prbdnotiona,  which  are  distinguished  at  once  for 
vivacity  and  melancholy,  and  gave  concentration ' 
of  thought  and  style  to  the  verses  written  not 
long  before  her  mysterious  death.  Her  "  Ethel 
Churchill "  gives  her  a  place  also  among  novel- 
ists. Other  poetesses  of  the  time  are  Mrs.  Black- 
wood, Lady  Elora  Hastings,  Harriet  Dmry,  Ca- 
milla Toulmin  (Mrs.  Crodand),  Mrs.  O^vy, 
Adelaide  Procter,  and  Eliza  Cook.  The  greatest 
living  Engliah  poeta  are  the  laureate  Tennyson 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning,  who  represent 
what  may  perhaps  be  termed  a  met^oysioo- 
Tomantic  tendency. — The  most  succesum  dra- 
matic pieces  of  tUs  epoch  have  been  those  of 
Joanna  Baillie,  remarkable  for  their  unity  of 
idea  and  intellectual  completeness,  the  "  Ber- 
tram" of  Matnrin,  the  h{4>pily  constructed  tra- 
gedies of  Knowlra,  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons"  and 
"Richelieu"  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  the 
"Julian"  and  "Riena"  of  Miss  Mitford,  the 
"  Ion"  of  Talfourd,  the  "Fario"  of  Milman,  the 
comedies  of  the  younger  Oolman,  the  plays  of 
Mrs.  InchbaM,  the  "  Road  to  Ruin"  of  Thomaa 
Holoroft,  the  "Honeymoon"  of  John  Tobin, 
and  various  plays  of  O  Eeefe,  Reynolds,  Morton, 
Poole,  Planch^  Marston,  Jerrold,  Bnckstone, 
Taylor,  and  Bonrcicanlt.  The  "Remorse"  of 
Coleridge,  the  "Bride's  Tragedy"  of  Beddoes, 
the  "  Tragedy  of  Galileo"  of  Samuel  Brown,  the 
"Athelwold"  of  WiUiam  Smith,  the  "PhUip 
van  Artevelde"  of  Henry  Taylor,  the  "Legend 
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of  Flnwnoe"  of  Leigh  Hunt,  and  tbe  "Straf- 
ford," "Blot  in  the  'Scatcheon,"  &a,  of  Bobert 
Browning,  are  rather  dramado  poems  tlian 
acting  pl^8« — The  most  volaminona  dq>art- 
ment  <m  English  proae  during  this  period  is 
that  of  noveb.'  In  the  latter  part  of  the  }8th 
oentory,  the  circulating  libraries  abounded  iHth 
the  wortliless  productions  of  the  so-called  Mi- 
nerra  press ;  bat  tbe  works  of  Oharlotte  Smith 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  transition  from  tha 
sentimental  to  the  troe  in  popnlar  fictions.  A 
new  energjr  and  dignity  was  given  to  them  by 
the  political  tales  of  Hokroft  and  Godwin,  ai^ 
espeicially  by  the  hijdily  InteUeetnal  character  of 
Godwin's  "  Oaleb  WilUams;"  and  .the  romantto 
fictions  of  Mrs.  Radoliffe,  as  the  **  Ifysteries  of 
Udolpho,"  the  sotcIb  of  the  sisters  Porter,  and 
tiie  "  M<nik"  of  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  were  at 
least  improvements  on  frippery  love  plots. 
The  Arabian  tale  of  "Yafliek,"  by  William 
Beckford,  was  grmtly  admired  tx  its  imagina- 
tive power  and  literary  finish,  and  the  "  Oan- 
terbnry  Tales"  of  Sophia  and  Harriet  Lee  are 
remarkable  among  English  fictions  for  tender- 
ness and  feeling.  The  delineations  of  character 
md  society  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Opie^  and 
IGsB  Aosten  preceded  the  works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whose  example  has  given  to  the  novd 
nearly  the  same  importance  in  contemporary 
literatnre  which  the  drama  had  in  the  £li^ 
bethan  era.  His  prodigious  familiarity  with 
Scotch  characters,  anecdotes,  traditions,  and 
superstitions,  the  delight  which  he  took  in 
displays  of  sense,  humor,  or  sentiment,  in  every 
strong  and  original  symptom  of  character,  prove 
how  broad  a  foonoation  his  fictions  had  in 
aotnal  life.  Of  subsequent  novelists,  four  have 
surpassed  all  their  contemporaries,  and  are  each 
of  them  esteemed  preSmment  by  their  special 
admirers :  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 
Charlotte  Brontfi.  It  may  be  said  that  Char- 
lotte Bronte  and  Thackeray  present  tbe  happiest 
union  of  genius  with  artistic  power  and  purpose, 
and  that  Dickens  excels  in  genius,  and  Biuwer 
in  art.  The  "  Vivian  Grey,"  "  Ooningsby,"  and 
other  novels  of  Bc^amin  Disra^  and  the  "  Al- 
ton Locke"  and  "  Hypatia"  at  Eingaley,  are  also 
of  high  reputation  for  foree  and  imagination. 
Among  the  less  important  works  of  prose  fiction 
are  the  "  Zelnoo"  and  "Mordaunt"  of  Dr.  John 
Moore,  the  **  Simple  BUxcj"  and  "  Natore  and 
Art"  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  the  «  Self-Oontrol "  and 
"  Discipline"  of  Mrs.  Brunton,  the  "  Cottagers  <^ 
Glenbumie"  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  the  "Hun- 
garian Brothers"  of  Anna  Maria  Porter,  the 
once  highly  popnlar  "^Thaddeus  of  Warsaw" 
and  "  Scottish  aiiefs"  of  her  sister  Jane  Porter, 
the  religions  novels  of  Hannah  More,  the  "  Wild 
Irish  Girl "  and  the  other  national  tales  of  Lady 
Morgan,  the  "  Albigenses,"  the  "Fatal  Re- 
venge," and  other  romantic  fictions  of  Matnrin, 
the  "  Frankenstein"  and  "  Last  Man"  of  Mrs. 
Shelley,  the  "Marriage,"  "Inheritance,"  and 
**  Destiny"  of  Miss  Ferrier,  the  domestic  tales  of 
the  countess  of  Morley  and  Lady  Charlotte  Bury, 
the  "  Annals  of  the  Parish"  and  "Ayrshire  Legtf 


tees"  of  John  Gait,  the  "BalslUel"  of  Geonk 
Croly,  the  "  Anastados"  of  Hope,  the  "  Yalois'' 
and  "  Reginald  Dalton"  of  Lookhart,  the  Soottidi 
tales  of  Professor  Wilson,  the  eastern  ttauueei 
of  M(»ier  and  Fraser,  the  "  Sayings  and  Doinp" 
and  other  novels  of  foahion  m  Theodore  Hook, 
tiie  "Glenarvoii"of  Lady  Caroline  Laml^  vliidi 
was  su^osed  to  represent  Lord  Byron  in  it*  hoo, 
the  "Trevelyan"  of  Lady  Dacre,  the  ^CjA 
Th<»Qton"  of  Thomas  Hamilton,  thelriah  Btories 
of  Banim,  Croftoa  Croker,  Oiiffin,  Carletin,  ud 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  the  sea  stories  of  Capts.  ){irrr*t 
and  Chamier,  the  "Tom  Cringle's  Log"  tai 
"Cruise  of  the  Midge"  of  Michael  Scott,  the 
"  De  Vere"  of  Ward,  containing  a  portraiture  <t 
Canning,  the  "Headlong  Hall"  and  othB' hu- 
morous novds  of  Peacock,  the  "BramUetj* 
House"  and  "  Moneyed  Man"  of  Horace  Smith, 
the  "  OorViUw^"  of  MissMitford.  tiie  "  Victim 
of  Society"  and  other  tales  of  I^my  BleasaKton, 
the  fashi(mable  novels  of  Mrs.  Goi«,  the  "iMer 
brook,"  the  "  Hour  and  the  Man,"  and  the  pdi- 
tioo-eoonomioal  tales  of  Ifias  Martinean,  the  nui- 
cellaneous  novels  of  James,  Ainsworth,  Eaiau!, 
Reads,  Borrow,  ColUns,  Warren,  Anthony  Tml- 
\o^  Lever,  and  Lover,  <^  Mrs.  Trollop*^  Hn. 
Bray,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Mrs.  Mardi,  Miss  fiiocUr; 
Miss  Mulock,  Julia  Kavanagh,  Lady  Bolwei, 
and  many  oth«rs  which  at  present  oceopy  tlie 
public.  Within  this  period  Mitford,  Gilli«ii 
Thirlwall,  and  Grote  haveproduced  elabont* 
general  histories  of  Greece,  FinLqr  has  vritteo  ot 
the  later  and  Byzantine  period  of  the  Greeka,ui 
St.  John  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  ueeot 
Greece;  Sharon  Turner,  Godwin,  Liogaid, Pal- 
raave,  Mackmtosb,  Charles  Enight,  Lord  Mahta, 
Mus  Strickland,  and  Harriet  Martineaa  have  m- 
dnoed  works  on  different  periods  of  English  li» 
tory,  and  Hallam  on  the  oonstitntional  bistoijoi 
England,  and  on  the  history  of  Europe  dariogthe 
middle  ages;  and  various  histories  have  bees 
written  by  Southey,  TVtier,  Coxe,  Chsliii«% 
Boscoe,  Pinkerton,  Dunk^,  Mill,  Mills,  NaiMr, 
Mihnan,  Crowe,  Elphinstone,  and  Arnold.  Gv- 
lyle's  "FrwMsh  Revolution"  and  "FredeiJothe 
Great"  are  distinguished  fbr  research  and  ng« 
of  charaoter  painting.  The  second  series  of  Al- 
ison's "  History  of  Europe"  from  the  Frendi  «'• 
olution  to  the  aooesnrai  of  Louis  UTapoleco,  itt 
noentiy  been  completed  (June,  18(9) ;  aad4iD^ 
portant  historical  works  are  now  in  prooes  « 

C"ication:  Maoanlay's  "History  of  Engg?* 
the  Accession  of  James  U.,"Froude'8  'U* 
tory  of  England,"  Merivale's  "History  of  the 
Romans  under  th?  Ett^ire,"  and  Buckle's  His- 
tory of  avilization."  Qtadstone's  "  StodiM  on 
Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age"  has  at  once* 
historical,  critical,  political,  and  religiom  cw- 
acter.  The  recent  era  excels  espedaUymnw^ 
tives  of  travels  and  in  sdwitiflo  works ;  ot  im 
former,  the  most  prominent  are  those  of  t>™^ 
Mnngo  Park,  Denham,  Olapperton,  L»na«' 
Campbell,  Burokhardt,  Belzoni,  Bacfanghs^ 
Porter,  Clarke,  Mure,  Forsyth,  EustsM,  uoo^ 
house,  Holland,  Dodwell,  Gell,  Beokforl  Koj 
Parry.  Franklin.  Beeohey,  BasU  Hall,  lag"*.  ^- 
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TtrdiFeDows,  St  John,  I^raser,  Bnmes,  Bar- 
row,* Harris,    Bnrton,   Kinglakis,  Warlmrton, 
StanJeT-,  Atkinson,   and  Liviagstone ;    of  the 
Ittto',  the  raincipal  are  the  works  of  Hemohel, 
Bremter,   BncUand,   Davy,   LyelL   Whewell, 
TkM,  Pridkard,  F^e  Smith,  Hugh  Jliller,  Wil- 
kinson, and  Owen.    LilinduBology,  tte  names 
of  TooDg  and  "WOUnson  on  Egyptian  salfjeota, 
of  Kch  and  Layard  on  Babylonian  and  Aissyr- 
ian,  and  of  Bawunson  on  Persian,  have  attained 
hi^  distinction.   The  work  of  Edward  W.  Lane 
on  Ae  "Manners  and  Onstoms  of  the  Modera 
EeyptiaDs"  is  oneqnalled  as  a  minute  andfidth- 
iiu  ddiseation  of  an  oriental  people.    In  bio- 
graphical works,  this  period  is  peonliariy  rich. 
The  most  popnlar  and  important  of  these  are 
the  lives  of  Nelson  and  Wesley  by  Soothey,  of 
Sheridan  and  Byron  by  Moore^  Petrarch  and 
Un.  Siddons  by  Oampbell,  of  Burke  and  GoM- 
onith  by  Prior,  of  Goldsmith  and  the  etatenaen 
of  the  commonwealth  by  Forster,  of  Napoleon 
and  the  En^ish  noveli^  by  Scott,  of  British 
painters,  scmptors,  and  architects  by  Allan  Onn- 
Bingham,  of  the  statesmen  and  men  of  letters 
and  idence   of  the  reign  of  G^rge  IIL  by 
Brougham,  of  tiie  chancellors  and  chief  jostices 
of  England  by  Lord  Campbell,  of  British  mill- 
tuy  commanders  ^  Gleig,  of  eminent  states' 
men  and  great  commanders  by  James,  of  How« 
ird,  Blake,  and  Penn  by  Hepworth  Dixon,  of 
Kapoleon  by  Hazlitt,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by 
Lockhart,  of  Charles  Lamb  by  Talfonrd,  of 
Campbell  by  Beattie,  of  Mackintosh  by  his  son, 
of  Homer  by  his  brother,  of  Sydney  Smith  by 
Us  dsogbter,  of  Charlotte  Brontd  by  Mrs.  Gas* 
kell,  of  Dr.  Arnold  by  Stanley,  of  Goethe  by 
Lerea,  and  of  Moore  j>y  Lord  John  RnsseU, 
Among  nriscellaneoos  writers  on  literature,  Isaao 
DiaraeB,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  and  John  Foster 
))Manie  prominent  near  the  beginning  of  the 
centorj.    The  number  of  books  has  often  been 
iocKised  by  miscellaneons  collections  from  the 
nriewijjonmals,  and  magazines,  as  the  "Nootes 
AaibnxdaniB,"  firom  "Blackwood's  Magazme," 
dWly  by  Prof.  Wilson,  the  "  Essays"  of  Jeffrey 
nd  Sydney  Smith,  Macaulay  and  Carlyle,  from 
">•  "Efinborgfa  Beview,"the  witty  productions 
of  Doogias  Jerrold,  collected  from  "Punch,"  and 
nanyof  the  writings  of  Hariitt  and  De  Qninoey. 
Cobbett  and  J.  Wilson  Croker  achieved  dktino- 
tion  as  pohtieal  pamphleteers,  and  the  latter 
1^  by  his  TJKorous  and  pungent  articles  in  the 
Qoarterly  ^view."   Important  contributions 
MTe  been  made  to  English  art  literature  by 
undaay,  Eastlake,  Leslie,  and  especially  by  Mrs. 
lUDeeon  and  John  Rnskin.    The  principal  met- 
*^9sical  writers  of  the  Scottish  school  were 
^»ld  Stewart,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and  Sir 
Wiffitm  Hamilton;  the  more  peculiar  tendencies 
tJtUEn^iah  mind  appeared  inPaley;  Ben- 
"*»  B  the  author  of  important  works  on  Jnrl»- 
Pnidaee,  J.  Stuart  Mill  on  logic  and  political 
wononrr,  and  Archbishop  Whately  on  logic, 
P™^eoonomy,  and  theology.    The  most  re- 
^*'uble  aenlions  have  been  those  of  AUson, 
fiobert  Hall,  Chalmen^  and  Robertson;  and 


the  "Traots  for  the  limes,"  and  the  writings 
in  support  of  them  or  antagonistic  to  them, 
ctmstitnte  an  interesting  department  of  theo- 
logical litwatnre.  The  names  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, J.  H.  Newman,  and  Faber  ore  particularly 
distityiiahed  in  Catholic  theology ;  of  Posey  and 
Eroode  in  the  Anglo-Catholio  movement;  and 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  the  brothers  Hare,  Conybeare, 
Maurice,  and  Jowitt  in  the  broad  chnrch  party 
of  the  Anglican  church.  F.  W.  Newman  and 
James  Martinean  are  exponents  of  less  ecclesi- 
astical tendencies. — ^The  oest  historical  and  crit- 
ical works  on  (he  literature  of  England  are: 
Wright's  "Biographia  Britannica  Literaria" 
(voL  i.,  (he  Anj^o-Sazon  period,  1842 ;  vol.  ii., 
ue  Aai^o-Norman  period,  1846);  Worton's 
"  History  of  English  Poetry,"  extending  to  near 
(he  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  (8  vols., 
1774-'81) ;  Hallam's  "  Introduction  to  the  Liter- 
atoreofEon^  in  the  16th,  16th,  and  17th  Cen- 
turies" (1837-89,  with  additional  notes  in  later 
edition^;  Oollier'a  "History  of  English  Dra- 
matio  Poetry"  (1881);  Chambers's  "Cy  dopes- 
dia  of  English  literature"  (2  vols.,  1848-'44); 
Lowndes's  "  BibUographer's  Manual"  (4  vols.. 
London,  1867  ttug.);  and  Allibone's  "Critical 
Dictionary  of  English  literatiu^"  (2  vols.,  Phila- 
ddphia,  1868  et  mj.).  Among  brief  mann^ 
are  Shaw's  "Outlines  of  English  Literature" 
(1849),  and  Spalding's  History  of  English  Liter- 
ature" (1868). — ^For  an  acoountof  the  origin  and 
growth  of  Enj^ish  magazines,  reviews,  and  jour- 
nals, see  Nkwspapxbs,  and  Pkbiodicax  LrnesA- 
Tosx.  For  F.ngliah  art,  see  Mcsio,  PAurniia, 
and  SoiTLFTtrBS. 

ENGLAND,  Johh,  D.D.,  first  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishop  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  born  in  Cork, 
Ireland,  Sept.  38,  1786,  died  in  Charleston, 
April  11, 1842.  lie  studied  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  city,  and  at  the  age  of  16,  having  re- 
solved to  eotw  the  priesthood,  was  placed  by 
bis  bishop  under  the  care  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Dean  McCarthy,  who  fitted  him  to  enter  the 
college  of  Oarlow  in  1803.  During  his  sta^  at 
this  institotion  he  founded  a  female  penitentiary 
and  poor-schools  for  both  sexes,  gave  a  course 
of  leotnres  in  the  parish  chapel,  and  preached 
to  the  soldiers  then  stationed  in  the  town.  He 
was  recalled  te  Cork  in  1808,  ordained  priest 
Oct.  9,  and  soon  after  appointed  lecturer  at  the 
North  ohapel  and  ch^lain  of  the  prisons.  In 
the  following  May  he  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a  monthly  magazine  called  the  "  Reli- 
gious Repertory ;"  in  1812  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  theological  college  of  St.  Mary, 
m  which  he  also  lectured  on  divinity,  and  about 
the  some  time  he  entered  into  politK»  with  all 
liis  charaeteristic  warmth.  He  exerted  himself 
with  some  suooeas  to  put  down  bribery  at  elec- 
tions, and  in  the  "Repertory"  attacked  the 
existing  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  and 
Opposed  the  prdect,  which  then  fonnd  consider^ 
able  &vor  in  Ireland,  of  purchasing  Catholic 
emancipation  by  certain  concessions  to  theEng- 
Uah  government  The  freedom  of  his  language 
mwe  than  once  brought  him  before  the  courts^ 
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and  on  one  occasion  he  was  fined  £500.   Hean- 
vhile  he  fOled  the  office  of  bishop's  secretary, 
performed  the  ordinary  dnties  of  the  ministry, 
and  founded  several  religions  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions in  Cork.   In  1817  he  was  made  parish 
priest  of  Brandon.    In  1820  he  received  a  papal 
bull  appointing  him  bishop  of  the  new  diocese 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  comprising  the  states  of 
North  and  Sonth  Carolina  and  Georgia,  with  a 
scattered  Catholic  population  of  aDont  8,000, 
and  only  4  priests.    He  was  consecrated  in  Cork, 
Sept  21 ,  and  arrived  at  Charleston  about  the  end 
of  the  next  December.    One  of  his  first  cares 
was  the  establishment  of  an  academy  and  a  the- 
ological seminary,  in  both  of  which  he  taught 
the  principal  branches,  supporting  the  latter  in-' 
stitntion  by  the  revenue  trom  the  former.    He 
fonnded  an  anti-duelling  association,  ccnrected 
many  evils  which  had  crept  into  the  church, 
visited  every  part  of  his  vast^  half-settled  diocese, 
and  gave  special  care  to  the  negroes,  for  whom 
be  always  had  regular  services  in  his  cathedraL 
"With  the  view  of  defending  his  creed  he  estab- 
lished the  "Charleston  Catholic  Miscellany,"  the 
first  Catholic  paper  published  in  America.    In 
1826,  at  the  request  of  congress,  he  preached  be- 
fore the  senate  at  Washington.  In  1882  he  trav- 
elled in  Enrope  and  spent  some  time  in  Rome, 
when  the  pope  appointed  him  apostolic  legate  to 
Hayti.  He  visited  that  island  twice  in  discharge 
of  his  functions,  returned  to  Rome  in  1888,  and 
made  two  more  voyages  to  Europe  in  1886  and 
1 1841.    His  death  was  brought  on  by  sickness 
contracted  on  a  stormy  passage  home,  hastened 
by  unnsnal  exertion  in  preaching  immediately 
after  his  arrival.  His  learning  and  controversial 
powers,  his  high  moral  character,  and  above  all 
the  heroism  which  he  displayed  during  a  season 
of  yellow  fever,  gave  him  a  standing  among 
per^ns  of  other  denominations  in  Charleston 
which  no  member  of  his  faith  had  held  there 
before ;  and  the  strange  spectacle  was  sometimes 
witnessed  of  the  Catholic  bishop  in  his  robes 
preaching  on  Sunday  in  a  Protestant  church  to 
a  Protestant  congregation  at  the  request  of  the 
latter's  pastor.    His  incessant  activity  won  for 
him  at  Rome  the  sobriquet  of  il  veteoto  a  vaport, 
"the  steam  bishop."    Bishop  England  left  a 
great  number  of  theological,  controversial,  his- 
torical, and  miscellaneous  writings,  most  of 
which  originally  appeared    in  the  periodical 
press.    A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  edited 
nnder  the  direction  of  his  snccessor,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  I.  A.  Reynolds,  D.D.,  in  6  vols.  8vo.,  ap- 
peared in  Baltimore  in  1849. 

ENGLISH,  Geokoe  Bethttnb,  an  American 
literary,  military,  and  politiceJ  adventurer,  bom 
in  Boston  in  1789,  died  in  Washington  in  Aug. 
1828.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1807,  studied  law  in  Boston,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bnfiblk  bar,  bat  never  engaged  in  practice, 
becoming  first  a  theoretical  reformer  and  dispn- 
tant,  and  then  a  student  of  divinity  at  Cambridge. 
During  his  theological  course  he  began  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  published  a  work 
in  favor  of  Jndidam,  entitled  the  "Gronnds  <tf 


Christianity  Examined,  by  Comparing  the  Kn 
Testament  with  the  Old  '*  (Boston,  1818),  wbicl 
was  answered  in  the  following  year  by  Edwiri 
Everett,  at  that  time  postoi'  of  the  Br^tle  etteet 
church  in  Boston.  English  then  vdnly  sooglit 
to  obtain  a  commiasion  in  the  U.  S.  army,  ra 
for  some  time  engaged  in  editing  a  newmapcr 
in  tite  West,  and  finally  sailed  to  the  Keditet- 
ranean  as  a  lieutenant  of  marines  in  a  U.  8. 
ship  of  war.  Arriving  in  Egypt,  he  profeaed 
Mohammedanism,  and  having  liberal  o&i 
made  to  him,  accepted  a  oommissiqn  in  the 
army  of  Ismael  Fa^a,  who  was  sent  bjllii- 
hammed  All  in  1820  in  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  tribes  of  Sennaar  upon  tht 
apper  NUe.  As  an  officer  of  artiller^  Eng- 
lish performed  important  services.  He  em- 
ployed camels  to  drag  cannon,  and  attempted  to 
revive  the  anraent  scythe  war  chariot,  so  moS- 
fled  as  to  be  propelled  by  horses  nnder  cove:  it 
the  rear ;  but  the  modd  which  he  constnieted 
was  destroyed  tiirongh  jealonsv.  Tbon^  it- 
franded  of  his  promised  reward.  Us  obtauied  i 
practical  knowledge  of  the  oonntry  and  people 
and  became  an  agent  of  the  American  gaTen- 
ment  in  the  Levant.  He  returned  to  Americt 
in  1827,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Washing- 
ton. He  had  a  very  vera&ti]^  genius,  and  espe- 
cially excelled  in  acqairing  languages.  At  Uu- 
seilles  he  passed  for  a  Tnrk  with  a  Tnrkidi  tin- 
bassador,  who  believed  no  foreigner  ooald  w 
perfectiy  speak  his  language ;  and  at  Wasbingteo 
he  surprised  a  delegation  of  Cherokee*  bj  &• 
pnting  with  them  in  their  own  tongoe.  Be 
wrote  an  answer  to  B.  Gary's  review  of  hi«  ™ 
book ;  a  letter  to  W.  E.  Channing  regarding  h» 
two  sermons  on  infidelity  (1818) ;  and  a  "Nl^ 
rative  of  the  Expedition  to  Dongola  and  Sea- 
naar"  (London,  1822),  which  was  repuWiaied 
in  the  United  States  in  1828. 

ENGLISH,  Thomas  Dunk,  an  American  »• 
thor,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  June  29,  mi. 
He  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  w* 
university  of  Pennsylvania  in  1839,  and  havi^ 
snbsequentiy  studied  law  was  admitted  to  tbe 
bar.  He  has  written  two  novels  entitled  "  W»lt» 
Woolfe"  and  "MDCCCXLU,"  and  has  edited 
and  contributed  to  a  variety  of  jonmaB  «« 
magazines.  In  1866  he  published  a  «>•!«*" 
of  his  miscellaneous  poems.  He  now  w*'^*^ 
the  vicinity  of  "New  York,  and  is  connecteQ 
with  the  press  of  that  city.  ,  .t. 

ENGLISH  CHANNEL,  that  portion  rft" 
Atiantio  which  separates  England  from  Fr«M^ 
extending  on  the  N.  from  Dover  to  the  "ffl"J 
End,  and  on  the  8.  from  Calais  to  the  isUnd* 
Ushant  At  its  W.  end  it  is  100  m.  wide;  m 
the  E.,  where  it  is  united  to  the  North  sea  W 
the  strait  of  Dover,  it  is  about  20  m.  a«f^ Jj^ 
its  greatest  width  is  about  140  m.  The  En««» 
coast  of  the  channel  is  890,  and  the  French  ow 
m.  in  lengtii.  In  it  are  the  isle  of  Wight,  Gnera- 
sey,  Jersey,  and  otiier  islands.  A  current  ^ 
pears  to  run  through  it  from  the  w.  i^"  .  , 
English  coast  it  has  some  excellent harbws^ 
thiose  <m  the  French  side,  excepting  the  artinc- 
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port  of  Oherbonrg,  are  too  ehallov  for  men-of- 
wsr.  Important  pilohard,  mackerel,  and  oyster 
flahefies  are  prosecnted  in  its  waters.  From 
its  pecoliBr  snape  the  French  call  it  la  ManeJu, 
"tliedeeye." 

ElfGRAFTIN'O,  the  process  in  hortionltnre 
bj  lAieh  varieties  of  one  kind  of  plant  maj  be 
induced  to  grow  artificially  upon  other  indiyid- 
ul  varieties  or  species.    No  attempts  toward 
engrafting  plants  on  others  which  do  not  be- 
lo^  to  the  same  natural  order  have  been  sno- 
cesahL    Generally  speaking,  varieties  snoceed 
best  on  varieties,  n>ecie3  on  species,  or  species 
and  varieties  on  allied  genera.    All  oar  cnlti- 
vated  firdts,  for  instance,  are  improved  varie- 
ties of  acme  original  species,  now  not  ascer- 
tained.  Out  of  thousands  of  varieties  raised 
from  llie  seeds  of  some  previous  excellent  va- 
riety, very  few  have  any  merit,  the  tendency 
being  to  return  to  the  original  specific  type, 
■ffhen  a  new  and  decidedly  valuable  variety 
occnrs,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to 
perpetoate  it  in  as  great  a  number  of  individual 
plfflts  as  possible.    The  trifling  effect  that  the 
(tock  has  upon  the  scion  envies  the  poorer 
Tsrieties  to  be  employed  in  fbmisbing  the  tmnk 
iod  root  to  the  smaller  and  younger  scion.    A 
piece  of  well-ripened  wood,  in  the  form  of  a 
twig  having  8  or  4  buds  upon  it,  is  thus  trans- 
kmA  to  the  poorer  kind,  and  forms  a  living 
extremity,  which  extends  itself  into  branches 
ffid  forms  a  new  head  or  top.    In  this  way  va- 
rieties of  apples  and  of  pears  may  be  engrafted 
upon  the  wild  crab,  or  upon  paradise  stocks ; 
bat  the  result  is  to  dwarf  and  stint  the  growtli 
rf  the  freer-growing  scion.    Here,  varieties  are 
Msiated  by  species;  and  vie«  vena,  species,  or 
nrieties  of  one  kind  of  species,  may  be  propa- 
pited  on  those  of  another.    The  pear,  too,  in 
its  almost  endless  varieties,  may  be  engrafted 
vpon  the  apple,  quince,  hawthorn,  and  moun- 
tim  ash,  where  we  see  species  and  varieties  of 
jpeeiee  floorishing  upon  entirely  distinct  genera. 
The  atone  fruits  engraft  with  more  difficulty, 
T^ttbe  vuieties  of  the  plum  can  be  engrafted 
vpoDplnmetocksor  mon  the  aprioot,  the  cherry 
upon  chwrry,  &c.    Nut-bearing  trees  are  oiten 
CBgrafted  to  insure  a  better  sort  of  nuts,  and 
onugmental  trees  and  shrubs  of  rare  and  curious 
^B^  eaa  be  increased  in  the  same  way.    The 
ev«gr««n  pmes  have  been  thxuS  propagated,  and 
■otw  hare  beeches  and  ashes,  as  well  as  the  lilac 
upon  a  distinct  species  of  lilac,  and  even  the 
<<)inmon  tilao  upon  the  ash.    The  rose  acaoia 
toves  finely  upon  the  common  locust,  and 
fcwa  a  high^  ornamental  head  in  2  or  8  years. 
luoj  choicer  foreign  shrubs  and  plants  oulti- 
""^  in  greenhouses  are  thus  profitably  in- 
"'•eed,  of  which  the  camellia  is  a  notable  ex- 
fM«-  The  daphne,  with  fragrant  blossoms,  a 
»T«ite  in  the  parlor,  unites  well  with  the 

r1!«  lanrel  of  England;  the  oleander  with 
^  Hovers  unites  with  the  sin^e  kind,  and 
w  nutalent-Btemmed  cactuses  and  their  allies 
^  tie  engrafted  upon  each  other.  Bemarka- 
■>M  iteries  are  in  common  drcnlotion  of  extra- 


ordinary instances  of  engrafting  the  fig  tree 
upon  the  olive,  the  plum  upon  the  pear,  and  the 
rose  upon  the  black  currant,  and  even  of  caus- 
ing a  great  many  kinds  of  flowering  plants  to 
grow  upon  a  single  and  distinct  stock ;  but  all 
such  are  Mlaciee.  In  some  conntries  plants  are 
sold  in  the  market  places,  so  prepared  as  to  de- 
ceive the  unwary.  A  holIow-stemmed  and 
woody  kind  is  selected,  and  a  variety  of  others 
ore  inserted ;  or  their  seeds  are  so  sown  as  to 
enable  their  roots  to  descend  into  the  hollow 
part,  where  they  will  meet  with  suitable  smI 
and  nourishment.  In  this  way,  the  different 
kinds  of  leaves  and  flowers,  being  made  to  in- 
termingle, serve  to  produce  a  strange  and  anom- 
tdoos  effect  Something  of  the  same  sort 
may  be  noticed  in  the  chance  springing  up  of 
ourrant  bushes  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of 
trees,  and  of  the  mountain  ash  in  the  rotten 
hoUowB  of  the  large  trees  of  our  cities,  the  de- 
caying wood  and  uie  dust  swept  by  the  winds 
into  these  cavities  affording  them  a  partial 
and  limited  support  In  some  other  instances, 
tiie  expansion  of  the  leaves,  and  a  feeble  devel- 
opment of  the  engrafted  scion  upon  another 
plant  not  kindred  to  it  seem  for  a  while 
to  show  the  posnbility^  of  snch  a  union;  bat 
the  effect  is  so  transitory  and  the  death  of  the 
branch  is  so  certain,  that  snob  instances  are 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule. — ^A  great  va- 
riety of  processes  in  engrafting  ore  possible, 
but  the  princii^  of  the  operation  is  the  same  in 
all.  In  the  ve^table  kingdom,  a  distinct  vital- 
ity, capable  of  development  to  an  imlimited  ex- 
tent, is  resident  in  every  in^vidool  bud.  In  the 
growth  d  all  exogenoas  plants  there  is  a  peoo- 
liar  oi^anization  between  the  inner  surface  of 
the  bark  and  the  outer  surfiaoe  of  the  wood, 
which  is  called  the  alburnum.  The  vital  power 
of  tke  plant  resides  chiefly  here.  Thus  the 
WQoay  portions  may  be  removed  without  affect- 
ing the  life  of  the  tree,  or  the  bark  may  be  strip- 
pMl  off  without  kiUing  the  tree,  provided  no 
injory  is  sastained  by  the  alburnum.  This  vitid- 
ized  organization  renews  the  bark  and  the  wood, 
so  that  its  presence  is  essential.  It  is  then 
equally  essential  that  the  albamnm  of  the  sdon, 
as  it  is  termed,  be  brought  into  exact  and  dose 
contact  with  the  alburnum  of  the  stock ;  thus 
the  greatest  amount  of  contact  of  the  albnmam 
in  1x>th  will  insure  the  most  perfect  success. — ^In 
this  country,  the  most  common  and  likewise  the 
most  clumsy,  and  yet  quite  as  often  the  most 
snooessfnl  plan  of  engrfiting,  is  called  Clbit 
QsMjmstQ,  and  is  practised  upon  the  heads  of 
large  or  old  trees  by  lopping  the  extremities 
of  the  branches.  Sometimes  the  entire  tree  .of 
4  or  6  inches  diameter  is  out  to  a  bare  stock  and 
used  in  the  same  manner.  The  stock,  whether 
trunk  or  branch,  is  out  over  horizontally  with  a 
sharp  saw,  and  the  surface  pared  smooth  with  a 
knife;  a  cleft  about  2  inches  deep  is  made  in 
the  stock  with  a  splitting  knife  and  hammer ; 
the  scion  to  be  engrafted  is  prepared  by  sloping 
its  lower  end  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  about 
an  inch  andaholf  long,  leaving  it  a  little  thicker 
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mi  fhe  odter  edge.  The  daft  being  kept  open 
wiUi  a  'vedge,  the  eoioa  is  oarefolly  poshed  down 
to  the  plaoe  fitting  its  inner  bark  on  one  side,  so 
that  the  innw  edges  of  stock  and  scion  mar  co- 
incide. The  ire^^e  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
scions  are  retained  in  place  by  the  springing  to- 
gether of  the  cleft,  when  tfaie  graft  is  covered 
with  some  kind  of  oomposition,  either  of  day  or 
of  wax,  in  order  to  exclude  the  air  and  to  fiwili- 
tate  the  onion. — ^In  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, another  process,  caUed  Whip  or  ToNonx 
GsAvrnro,  is  mostly  eiji|>loyed.  This  is  connd- 
ered  the  most  e^)editions.  The  stodc  npon 
which  it  is  performed  most  be  slender,  from  the 
nze  of  a  goose  quill  to  any  diameter  which  co- 
inddee  with  the  thickness  of  the  graft.  Borne 
smooti),  dear  pert  of  the  stodc  being  sdeoted,  it 
b  in  beading  it  off  sloped  on  one  dde  with  a  knife 
to  a  very  acnte  an^e,  and  a  slit  made  on  the 
k>ww  side  of  the  sbpe  te  receive  the  wedge  or 
tongue  of  the  graft.  A  sdon  having  4  or  6  bods, 
and  of  the  size  to  match  the  stodc,  should  be 
doped  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  aoooratdy  fit  it. 
The  rinds  of  both  should  be  made  to  correspond ; 
a  string  (rf  soft  bast  shonld  be  wonnd  ronnd 
them  to  hold  them  in  place,  both  covered  with 
thegraftii«eoropoeition.  After  the  graft  poshes 
its  bads,  the  binding  should  be  loosened  and 
finally  removed,  when  the  adheaion  is  com- 
pleted. Pieces  of  the  roots  of  a]^^  quince, 
or  pear  are  also  whip-grafted  and  planted  ont, 
Jnst  exposing  the  top  of  the  scion  to  the  air; 
uiese  unite  nrmly  and  make*ngoron8  plants. 
This  may  be  practised  also  on  flowering  shrabs. — 
In  Sasdlx  GsimNs,  the  scion  is  deft  instead  of 
the  stock ;  the  stock  is  pored  away  on  each  dde 
to  an  acute  angle,  so  as  to  allow  tiie  scion  to  sit 
or  ride  npon  it,  and  the  onion  of  tJie  edges  of 
the  barks  made  aa  complete  as  posuUe  on  each 
dde. — Obowr  GBAm5«  is  premised  oponlcum 
trees  of  which  the  wood  is  too  hard  and*staD- 
'  bom  to  be  deft.  Several  adooB  are  pared  may 
oa  one  side  of  the  lower  end  for  about  2  inches, 
80  as  to  make  that  side  fiat  and  leave  a  shonlder 
forming  a  right  angle  with  it.  The  head  of  the 
■lock  being  sawn  off  hoticontally,  the  bark  is 

Sntly  nused  from  the  wood  and  thin  wedges 
lerted.  The  scions  are  now  poshed  under  the 
bark,  their  shoulders  resting  on  the  crown  of 
the  stodc;  the  wedges  being  withdrawn,  the 
wbde  are  tied  in  by  soft  bast  or  other  string, 
and  oompodtion  of  wax  or  clay  laid  over,  to 
prevent  any  wet  penetratiiw  the  wonndo.  After 
the  grafts  have  grown,  and  made  long,  tender 
■hoots,  which  they  will  be  apt  to  do  with 
much  n4>idity  and  vigor,  they  shonld  be  seoored 
to  long  stakes  planted  near  the  stock  and  rising 
above  it,  so  as  to  save  the  newly  formed  tc^ 
from  tvMkingoff  at  the  JonctioQ  with  the  stock, 
by  the  force  of  winda  aciing  np<m  the  luxuriant 
fdiage. — Sometimes  it  is  essential  to  replace 
Bmbe  that  have  been  broken  from  young  trees, 
or  from  branches  of  older  ones,  ana  to  restore 
the  symmetryof  form ;  and  thb  is  done  by  Snis 
GsAmNS.  Here  the  baric  and  a  Uttie  of  tiie 
wood  is  sloped  off  from  the  side  <£  the  tnuk 


or  of  th«  brancb,  and  tbelower  end  (tf  theate 
is  cot  so  as  to  fit  the  part  as  near  as  poi^; 
it  is  then  fixed  in  the  branch  or  trnnk,  &it 
tonguing  both  as  in  whip-grafting,  tying  tliea 
with  bast,  and  claying  over. — ^iKAXOHUioisoa^ 
a  kind  of  engrafting,  and  is  emfdoyed  wben 
the  cot  scion  is  not  to  be  easily  onUed  to  tU 
denred  stock.  Two  branches,  or  two  stocbof 
the  two  distinct  plants,  are  bronght  ckiM  to- 
gether, and,  the  ptepared  sorffkoea  being  mstdied 
and  tongned,  the  wnip-ffrafting  is  empktyed ;  tf- 
ter  a  while  a  perfect  union  will  have  taken  pliML 
when  the  engrafted  portion  is  to  be  wpsntei 
from  its  parent  root,  and  it  henceforth  becomei 
the  branch  or  top  of  its  new  fo^er  modier.— 
BtTDDiNO  (which  see)  is  only  a  variety  of  tliii 
art — The  practice  of  engrafting  seems  to  htw 
been  long  known ;  but  the  prooeeses  have  ninlti- 
pUed  wiu  the  discoveries  and  improvemeoti  ia 
horticultare. 

ENGRAVING,  properly  the  art  of  oottiiig 
designs  upon  hard  sorfacee,  as  of  wood,  stone,  or 
metal — a  species  of  sculptore  npon  ]dtBelll^ 
&oes.  In  this  sense  the  art  was  practited  it 
very  remote  periods,  mention  being  made  c{  tbe 
work  of  the  engraver  in  Exodus  xxxv.  8S.  Ii 
its  modwn  use  the  term  more  commonly  d» 
ignates  tbe  production  of  dedgns  by  ootdngcr 
by  oorrodon  upon  the  face  of  blocks  or  m*- 
tallio  sheets,  which  are  to  be  used  for  tnuler' 
ling  the  figures  by  pressare  to  paper orotber 
soft  Bobetances,  in  order  to  multiply  oopei 
Engraved  plates  serve  therefore  a  similar  pur- 
pose to  moulded  types  used  for  piintiog ;  botdn 
art  of  pr^Nuing  the  plates  is  of  mooh  bigber 
order  than  the  manu&oture  of  ^pes  or  tlMMt- 
ting  of  them  to  form  a  page.  FortrpMin 
only  fixed,  arbitrary  ^ymbob,  which  iaw  >» 
expression  of  their  own ;  while  engravinfl  tn 
pictures,  from  originals  drawn  it  may  oe  ^ 
masters  in  painting  or  design,  which  oanoiit 
be  transferred  line  by  line  to  a  new  p*^ 
even  with  the  aid  of  ingenious  mecbamcalw- 
vices,  unless  the  copier  can  enter  somewhat  into 
the  spirit  of  the  artist,  and  thus  catch  tbe  ex- 
preedon  of  the  woit  The  rdstioii  of  tbei» 
graver  to  the  painter,  as  remarked  by  Allan  Goo- 
nin{^>am,isthat  of  the  translator  to  tbeawuir. 
By  meansoftheart  the  masterpieces  of  scw^ 
and  painting  are  plaoodi,  in  faithfd  c(^i«i)  wwi 

the  reach  of  all;  sdenoe  is  made  tmaiutW 
cheap  illnstiwtions,  that  reach  the  nndoataM- 
ing  where  words  foil;  instruction  and  «nn»- 
ment  are  preeented  by  it  in  wonderful  varied  m 
fhe  constant succeedou ot  cheap  ^^*?''^^ 
.doctions  which  are  apeonliari^r  of  thisagt;  <■» 
monetary  transactions  are  fodfitated  by  w  m- 
limited  number  of  fiicdmiles  of  intriostedeom 
furnished  at  trifling  cost  for  a  *M» *fPi?5 
difficult  andezpendve  to  oounterfdt  TbeiMiw 
when  engraved  i»lates  or  blocks  were  first  I*™^ 
from  is  involved  in  much  obsoority.  •''^*f'*?^ 
are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  preP*"™  "^it 
upon  metallic  plates  (600  B.  0.),  whioh  naP* 
very  well  have  served  for  fomishing  *<*P'*^j2 
impression,  but  were  probably  never  app™« 
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toUdsnsa.   Tb*  OUiMM  an  Bdd  Bj  Da  Bald* 
to  1mt»  practised  the  art  1180  years  before 
Ohriit,  and  some  aappose  that  from  them  the 
artwv  transferred  to  Emxjpe.    It  is  first  men- 
tKned  as  having  been  practised  hj  an  ItaUaa 
fiuni!;'  of  the  name  of  Omiio,  who  exeoated 
vood  engraTioga  in  tiie  year  1386,  and  vho 
maj  hare  received  tiie  art  through  Venetian 
merchants.     Such  is  the  opinion  of  Ottley, 
the  amhor  of  ttie  "  Hirtory  of  Engraving."   A 
decree  «f  the  magistracy  of  Venice  of  1441 
has  been  bronght  to  light,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  fte  art  toA  mystery  of  making  cards  and 
painted  figm«8  had  &llen  to  decay,  owing  to 
their  extensive  importation,  and  the  introdno- 
tkm  into  tiie  oity  of  sooh  wwk  printed  and 
pamied  on  doth  or  paper,  as  altarpieoea  or  im- 
ages ffid  pliging  cards,  was  in  consequence 
prohibited.    This  indicatee  the  existence  of  the 
art  not  only  in  "Venice  bnt  in  other  places  also 
at  that  time,  and  for  an  nnknown  period  previ" 
ooaly.    Flaying    cards,  it  is  known,  were  in 
«se  in  1S7S,  and  it  was  probaUy  for  multiplying 
copies  of  their  simple  aevioee  that  impressions 
mn  first  taken  from  engraved  blocks  of  wood, 
h  flte  beginning  of  the  16th  centniy  this  was 
m  eetablianed  trade  in  Germany,  the  artists  be- 
ins  known  as  .Briefinaler,  and  also  as  Farm- 
laaeider,  or  figoro  cotters.    They  applied  their 
panoit  to  higher  objects  also,  and  engraved 
prints  of  saints,  and  even  impressed  some  mde 
ftms  of  books  npon  sacred  subjects,  the  printed 
natter  oocnpying  only  one  side  of  a  large  page, 
tad  tiro  of  these  being  pasted  together.    One 
o(  the  earliest  remidning  of  these  wooden  cuts, 
beuiog  the  date  of  1428,  is  of  folio  size,  and  pre- 
MTTed  in  a  oonveot  at  Bnxheim,  near  itemmin- 
geo.  Its  snbject  is  "  St.  Cliristopher  carrying 
tlM  bitsA  Jeens  over  the  Sea; "  and  its  illnmi- 
utioasare  of  the  style  of  those  on  the  playing 
tsdi    It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Ean 
Speneer,  in  England.    A  spedmen  of  these  illus- 
trated books  waa  called  Btblia  Paiq>«rum,  "  Bi- 
Merffte  Poor."    The  editions  vary  flwm  40  to 
N  learea,  small  fblio,  printed  on  one  ride  only  of . 
the  piper.  ■  From  these  rude  be^nntngs  it  was 
atbwtitepto  the  invention  of  movable  types 
lad  tiM  ffisoovery  of  the  art  of  printing.    Cop- 
per wMvery  soon  employed  as  well  as  wood 
Mr  eognning  npon,  and  at  about  the  same  time 
in  Gernany  and  in  Italy.    A  German  copper- 
^ate  print  is  fai  existence  of  the  date  1461,  and 
n»  onHkdy  that  this  waa  the  oldest  specimen. 
MtYasari  gives  the  credit  of  the  earliest  use 
« thiiiDetarto  Rnignerra,  a  native  of  Florence, 
"^  practised,  in  faia  occnpation  as  a  goldsmith, 
*«  «graTin»  of  plate  for  ohnrohes,  Ac.,  by 
'*Bi^  into  fines  cut  in  the  metal  a  black-col- 
wti  WOT  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  sulphur,  and 
^<»si,caDedn*eU».  The  surfiM»  being  polished, 
tt  vai  tins  beautiftilly  ornamented  oceording  to 
™  lUl  Bd  taste  edbibited  in  the  psttmi.    It 
^'^  'ortl»  pnrpoee  of  obtaining  a  copy  of  the 
°>^md  fignre  that  Finignerra  is  said  to  have 
>MM  u  appHcation  of  soot  andloil,  and  taken 
aa  Doptanon  on  damp  paper;  and  thns  was 


made  the  flnt  rspreaentstioil  on  pi^sep  from  a  me- 
tallic plate.  The  art  waa  at  onee  token  np  and 
vxtenMvely  practised.  Painters  of  distinction, 
«s  Botticelli,  gave  their  attention  to  it,  and  it  was 
rapid^  perfected.  This  waa  eqsedally  i^  case 
in  Cmmany  and  the  Netherlands,  great  num- 
bers of  eminent  men  adopting  the  art,  amooc 
whom  Albert  Dlber  is  particularly  distinguished 
Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  and  other  great  painters, 
also  exeoated  valoable  works  of  art  with  the 
etching  needle,  and  Baphael  highly  prized  the 
eervioes  of  the  great  Italian  engraver  Maro  Aii>> 
tonio,  who  traq^erred  to  copper  many  <rf  hia  de- 
signs. The  art  i4>pears  to  have  been  introduced 
into  En(^and  at  an  early  period,  an  illustrated 
work  o&ed  the  "  G<dd<ai  Legend  "  having  ap- 
peared in  1483,  and  in  1646  was  published  Ve> 
aatins's  "Anatomy."  in  Latin,  illustrated  with 
copperplate  engravings.  Maps  of  English  coun- 
ties were  engraved  in  1679.  Little  progress, 
however,  was  made  previoos  to  the  18th  centniT, 
when  Vertue  and  Hoj^rth,  and  subsequently 
Strange,  Woollett,  BartoloBd,  Sharp,  and  others^ 
brought  the  art  to  a  high  degree  at  excellence. 
At  present  engraving  on  woM  or  metal  ia  more 
extenavely  prabtiaed  than  ever,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  demand  fbr  prints  for  the  embellishment 
of  books  or  illustrated  periodicals.  Italy  is 
no  longer  preeminent  for  her  engravers;  she 
has  however  within  the  century  iturnished  some 
engravers  of  transcendent  merit,  whose  .works 
wUl  compare  with  the  best  of  their  prede^ 
cessors.  At  the  head  of  these  stands  Baphael 
Morghen,  whose  "  Last  Supper"  after  Da  Vind, 
"  Transfiguration  "  and  Madonna  eUlia  Seg- 
fMa  aftor  Raphael,  are  among  the  moat  cost^ 
productions  of  the  art  Schiavoni,  the  An- 
derloni,  Bettelini,  Longfai,  Porporati,  Pavon, 
the  latter  a  scholar  of  Raphael  Morghen,  aod 
others,  have  engraved  with  sucoesa  many  ot 
the  works  of  the  old.  masters.  Tosohi,  who 
-died  in  1864,  took  high  rank  among  line  en- 
gravers by  his  print  of  the  "Entrv  of  Henir 
IV.  into  Paris,"  after  the  pictare  by  Gerard, 
as  well  aa  by  his  "Descent  from  the  Oros^" 
after  Volterra,  Spanmo  di  SieiUa,  after  R^>a- 
ael,  and  other  works  hata  the  old  masters. 
Bosaspino,  Bid,  Meronri,  and  others,  have  pro- 
duced meritorions  prints  from  mastera  both  old 
and  modem.  In  Germany  the  art  has  witnessed 
a  steady  improvement  rince  the  commencement 
of  the  century,  particularly  within  the  last 
quarter  of  it,  althoagfa  engraving  oa  wood  or 
stone  is  prcHMbly  more  extenmvely  practised 
than  line  engraving  or  the  other  methoda  ot 
working  on  metaL  Rahl,  Hess,  Bdndel,  Umer, 
Leybold  Kessler,  Eobell,  Barth,  Klein,  J.  H. 
and  J.  J.  Lips,  Steinla,  anid  others,  have  ^dpad 
eminence  as  line  engravers ;  and  Christian  Fried- 
rich  von  Mtiller,  who  died  in  1816,  aged  88, 
produced  a  print  from  Raphael's  Madonna  di 
Ban  Sitto,  which  te  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest 
achievements  of  the  graver.  Hisfii^er.J.G.von 
Mailer,  was  also  a  good  engraver,  and  among 
other  works  exeoated  thewdl  known  print  of 
the  battle  of  Banker  hiUftom  Trnmboll'spiotaia, 
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The  rmait$anee iaGtenataxpiiMt^  eflfeeiedbjr 
the  efforts  of  Oornelins,  Overbeok,  Sohadow, 
Kanlbaob,  and  others,  has  had  a  marked  inflaenoe 
upon  the  art  of  engraving,  and  within  the  last 
40  years  a  school  of  engravers  has  sprung  into 
«zistenoe  who  have  cooperated  with  these 
masters  in  tiieir  endeavors  to  restore  to  art  its 
ancient  simplioity  and  deep  reliAons  feeling. 
Prominent  among  these  are  Busoheweyh,  who 
w^s  associated  at  Bome  with  Clomelios  and 
Overbeck,  and  who  has  ongraved  the  chief 
works  of  the  new  school ;  Anuder,  Keller,  the 
Felaings,  and  Mers,  who  have  drawn  their  inspi- 
ration  fi:t>m  the  same  source;  Toaeter,  Mohens, 
Mandel,  Kahn,  and  Sohleicb,  who,  among  other 
works,  have  engraved  some  ot  the  master- 
pieces of  Eanlbach,  Sohnorr,  Scheffer,  &&,  In 
franoe  as  in  Germany  the  efforts  of  engravers 
•re  now  less  directed  to  the  reprodnotion  of  the 
works  of  the  old  masters,  or  of  indifferent  de- 
rigns  for  illustrated  books,  than  to  the  ezecatioa 
of  prints  after  oontemporaneoDspainters.  David, 
Groe,  Ingres,  and  others,  have  afforded  nnmeroos 
sabjeots-;  and  of  snoh  popular  painters  as  Yernet, 
Deluroohe,  and  Arj  IScnefiEiH',  probably  nearly 
every  important  work  has  been  engraved  iPranoe 
has,  however,  produced  some  excellent  line  eo* 
gravers  after  the  old  masters,  among  whom  may 
be  mentiqned  the  baron  Desnoyers,  who  died  in 
1867,  and'who  ezeoated  fine  prints  of  Raphael's 
BelUjardiniire  and  "  TraDsnguration,"  and  of 
Gerard's  Ni^leon;  Provost,  who  has  engraved 
Paul  Yeronese's  "  Marriage  of  Cana;"  the  Mas- 
sards,  Leoonte,  Loriohoa,  Bein,  Bichomme, 
Forster, .  Martinet,  Lignon,  Gudin,  Audonin, 
Bridouz,  Girard,  &o.  Of  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  works  of  modem 
masters,  the  most  eminent  perbap  is  Hen- 
riqnd-Dapont,  whose  line  engraving  of  De- 
laroohe's  fresco  in  the  hemicyde  of  the  Falaii 
'da  beaaig  arts  is  unsurpassed  in  merit  or  dimen- 
sions by  any  recent  work  of  the  kind.  Blan- 
ohard,  Prudhomme,  Louis,  and  the  brothers 
Francois,  have  engraved  many  of  the  works  of 
Yemetj  Delaroche^  and  Scheffer,  and  0.  B.  J. 
Francois  has  confined  himself  exclusively  to 
Delaroche's  works.  Girardet  has  engraved  from 
the  above  masters,  and  also  several  subjects  from 
American  history,  indnding  Lentze's  '^Wash- 
iogt<m  Oroasing  &e  Delaware,"  Stuart's  portrait 
of  Washington,  &o.  Jazet  is  celebrated  for  his 
aquatints  from  the  battle  pieces  of  Gros  and 
vemet,  and  Calamatta  has  executed  admirable 
portrait  prints  of  Lamennais,  Guizot,  Fourier, 
and  Madame  Dudevant.  Calame,  a  Swiss  artist, 
has  i>rodaced  many  admirable  etchings.  The 
practice  of  copying  the  old  masters,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  of  line  engraving,  has  fJEillen 
into  disuse  in  England,  the  latter  bemg  employ- 
ed principally  in  large  laadscapes  or  in  the 
higher  cuss  of  figure  pieces.  Here  again,  as 
in  Germany  and  France,  the  works  ^  a  few 
eminent  nanve  artists  have  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chief  engravers  almost  exclusively, 
and  under  the  influence  of  painters  like  Bey- 
ludds,  Lawrence^  Wilkie,  Toimer,  and  Landseer, 


(he  art  has  been  |>ranented  irith  gmt^mmm 
Baimbaoh,  Stewu^  Burnet,  Smith,  and  oUie^ 
have  made  Wilkie's  pictures  genoally  hxm 
through  the  medium  of  excellent  line  «Dgi*T- 
ings ;  and  Goodall,  Willmote,  Pye,  Wilson,  Prin; 
Finden,  Wallis,  and  Oousen  have  dcoM  tlw 
same  for  the  landscapes  of  Turner,  StwafieU, 
Oonstable,  Oalloott,  BobertSj  and  the  otin 
great  £ngli«]i  masters  of  this  department  of 
punlang.  Martin's  mezzotints  of  toe  "Ftll^ 
Babylon,"  "  Belshazzar's  Feast,"  &c^  after  bk 
own  designs,  are  striking  works  and  well  knovi. 
The  engraving  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  vodo, 
of  which  nearly  200  different  prints  have  i^ 
peared,  has  employed  a  numerous  band  cfS  en- 
gravers, prominent  among  whom  are  the  artist'i 
brother  ThcHnas  Landseer,  Consius,  Loco, 
Bromley,  Byall,  Atkinson,  Baker,  Wass,  Gibbcn, 
Graves,  Bacon,  and  Bobinson.  Doc,  Witt, 
Heath,  Hollaway,  who  engraved  the  csrtooni 
of  Raphael  in  Hampton  court,  and  others,  kn 
produced  good  line  engravings  from  the  dd 
masters ;  and  the  more  modem  Enriiah  ptintr 
ers,  such  as  Leslie,  Newton,  Easmke,  Ett^, 
Ward,  Webster,  Maolise,  Miliais,  Frank  Stone, 
Herring,  T.  Faed,  4a,  have  found  ready  inla^ 
ureters  in  Bichardson,  Bellin,  Sadd,  HoTixn, 
Walker,  Simmon^  Stodo,  Beynoldi,  J.  Fwd, 
Hall,  and  many  others.  The  etchings  of  Geo:^ 
Gmikshank  from  his  own  desims  are  «lso  « 
the  highest  order  of  merit.  Wood  eognm 
in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  in 
reached  a  perfection  unknown  to  any  prevKW 
era  in  the  history  of  art,  and  in  the  latter  cooii- 
try  the  woodcuts  of  the  Dakid  hTotitea, 
Evans,  Cooper,  Palmer, .  Linton,  and  otha^ 
iave  a  ridmess  and  delicacy  of  finish  not  infe- 
rior to  the  bluest  efforts  of  the  engraven  on 
metal  In  the  Netherlands  the  principal  en- 
gravers are  Vinkeles  and  Yan  Genus,  Tan  Tros- 
tvryck,  Van  Os,  Overbeok,  Janson,  Chak^ 
OlaMsens,  De  Frey,  Corr,  &c.  In  the  United 
States,  where  the  art  has  been  pursued  princi- 
pally for  the  production  of  vignettes  for  Unt 
notes  or  small  prints  for  books,  the  most  emi- 
nent names  are  Durand,  Oheney,  Smillie,  Daii- 
forth,  Sartwn,  Dick,  Ac.— According  to  iboiMr 
terial  used  for  receiving  the  designs,  the  art  uo*- 
signated  as  xylography,  chalcography,  siderop*- 
phy,  and  lithography— from  (vXat,  «***!  XJ~* 
copper,  (idfoor,  steel,  \iiot,  stone,  and  yp<4^  " 
inscribe.  The  last  will  be  treated  under  ii«  on 
dedgnation. — Xyloobapht,  or  Wood  EsowJ* 
jsa,  is  the  simplest  and  cneiq>est  form,  ^i" 
woods  used  are  those  of  the  box,  pear,  wd  ocM' 
rionally  the  apple  and  beech  trees,  alaoforIMP 
placards  mahogany  and  pine.  The  first  nameo" 
deddedly  the  best.  It  is  dose  and  even  grai^ 
hard,  and  tough,  and  not  liable  to  be  attacMo 
by  insects.  It  should  be  sdected  for  ita  nmfom 
yellow  color,  which  implies  uniformity  ot  ^ 
ture,  and  before  using  moat  be  thorou{*ty  8»- 
Boned.  The  drawing  is  made  with  a  lead  pea^ 
npou  the  surface,  which  is  cut  across  the  en 
of  the  fibre  of  the  wood  and  smoothly  P'*""'' 
then.wi^h  a  deader  and  findy  pointed  gr«™> 
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«riled  tfattootyiM-tooI,  tin  boiiDdai7  lines  of  the 

portioH  to  be  ranoved  are  slid^y  out  in  the 

woo4  vltioh  are  to  form  the  light  parts  of  the 

aogrkTiiig.    The  lines  marked  in  tne  drawing 

ar»  the  prominent  parts,  which  are  to  receive 

sad  Umtbr  tothe  paper  the  ink  or  other  o(^r- 

ing  natter ;  in  oopperplato  engraving  the  lines 

«re  tank  into  the  metaL    There  is  a  method  of 

vood  engnving  in  wliich  the  ground  is  inked, 

aad  the  lines  snnk  in  the  blodc  appear  white 

upon  the  pKwr,  thus  prodocing  a  good  effect 

fo  o«thne  akotohes  at  little  cost.    This,  how- 

enc,  difEHTs  firom  copperplate  engraving  in  the 

0oud  instead  of  the  lines  receiving  tiie  ink. 

The  ontfines  being  out  into  the  woo^  the  por- 

taoBi  to  be  removed  are  next  out  out  by  means 

of  graven  and  gouges  of  different  sizes.    The 

hloda  of  small  woodcnts  are  so  shiq>ed  as  to  be 

ioMciedin  the  page  with  the  types,  their  surface 

b«iBg  Ixooght  to  the  same  level,  and  the  printing 

ittiMB  e&oted  precisely  as  if  the  whme  were 

tjpeiL    In  the  same  manner  they  are  blocked 

in  atcreotype  plates.     The  thidmess  of  the 

blods  of  wood  is  the  height  of  common  types. 

Ab  tppHcation  of  flake  white  or  bath  brick  and 

gum  water  is  msde  upon  the  surfsoe  of  the 

VDod  in  order  to  receive  the  lines  of  the  diaw- 

iof.  OkUuvtemroi,  or  tlaro  tib$euro,  is  a  method 

at  wood  engraving  in  wbidi  a  series  of  blocks 

m  aged,  the  first  having  merely  the  outlines  of 

tlw  piint,  the  second  only  the  less  dark  shadows. 

nd  the  third  those  more  dark,  and  so  on  if 

am  are  naed.    An  impression  is  taken  from 

eteh  in  loooession.   In  some  instances  a  copper 

fitte  is  nsed  to  (^ve  the  outlines  in  a  heavy, 

oaik  atjie.    It  is  on  this  principle  the  printing 

cf  eoloced  engravings  is  effected,  a  series  of 

.  Uoeb  being  anployed,  each  one  having  its  own 

eoior  aad  being  nsed  in  turn,  as  practised  in 

Oiuoo  PBDnuro,  which  see  in  this  work,  voL 

a.  p.  SM'— CoPFXBPULTs  £iiaBAyiN&  is  prao- 

tiM  by  varioos  methods,  the  most  simple  of 

vUck  is  to  out  in  the  lines  of  the  drawing  with 

ik«p)y-pointed  gravera  after  the  skekdt  has 

beta  trsarferred  to  a  thin  covering  of  white 

m  melted  uniformly  over  the  &oe  of  tiie 

iMmmd  and  pdisbed  metaL    The  transfer  is 

<Atted  by  l^mg  a  tracing  of  the  design  in 

Idaekltadpaioa  be»  down  npon  the  wax  and 

n^jseiing  it  to  a  heavy  pressure.     The  lines 

are  tbea  &tinotly  seen  upon  the  wax  when 

tiw  trsciiig  paper  is  removed.    By  the  use  of 

^■y  ddiosts  gravers  the  lines  are  sli^tly  marked 

wwgh  npoo  the  oojvper,  and  when  the  wax  has 

*WjBrited  off  tina  engraving  is  completed  by 

<Rtfiig  the  lines  to  the  proper  dq>tiis  with  snit- 

*   «*  paven,  removing  the  burr  which  is  push- 

***P  by  the  graw  with  anoUier  instrument 

^^SMrtpw,  andsofteningtheefEeotprodooed 

,°TRitebe8  and-lines  out  too  deeply  into  the 

■"W  lij  nibbing  the  surface  over  with  the 

""MtUr-pointed  steel  instrnmoit  called  the 

f^^>^.  Thegraverorbnrinisslmilartothose 

■•■m  «od  engraving.    The  point  is  of  py- 

"ranl  ftnn,  with  unequal  sides,  and  is  kept 

*">?  l^fteqasDt  q>plic^ion  npoi  aaoil  ttoM. 
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The  haafle  ir  short,  and  the  dde  on  the  line 
with  the  point  is  made  flat,  both  for  the  puiv 
pose  of  applying  the  instmment  at  the  smallest 
angle  with  the  flat  sur&oe,  and  to  cause  it  to 
remain  without  rolling  wherever  it  is  laid  down. 
In  use^  the  point  is  tiirnst  forward,  cutting  a 
furrow  in  the  metal  and  raising  burrs  by  the 
sides  of  the  lines.  These  are  commonly  taken 
off  with  the  scrn>er,  but  in  some  instances  t^ose 
made  with  the  miest  etching  needle,  called  the 
dry  point,  have  been.  allowM  to  remain,  and  a 
pleasing  effect  is  said  to  have  been  prodnced  in 
many  of  Bembrandt's  engravings  thus  treated. 
The  polish  and  cleanliness  of  the  plate  are  pre- 
aeryod  by  frequent  rubbing  with  a  woollen  rub- 
ber wetted  with  olive  oiL  Parallel  lines  required 
in  series  are  out  by  a  ruling  machine.  The 
funtor  shades  too  delicate  for  the  gravers  are 
S(s«tohed  in  with  the  needle  or  dry  point,  which 
is  held  in  the  same  way  as  a  pen^  in  drawing. 
Such  is  the  rimplest  method  of  line  engraving 
on  metallic  plates. — Engraving  by  dots  or  punc- 
tures made  in  the  metel  to  produce  shaaes  is 
often  practised,  but  commonly  in  the  etching 
rarooess.  The  dotted  style  is  called  sUppling. 
The  effect  is  produced  by  dots  made  nsiully  m 
curved  lines  with  the  graver,  the  point,  or  by 
etching ;  the  more  closely  the  dots  are  grouped 
together,  the  darker  the  shade.  The  style  was 
much  practised  by  the  English  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  and  is  particolarly  adapted 
for  giving  a  soft  pleasing  effect  in  shading  the 
limbs  of  the  human  fignre,  in  representing  flow- 
.ers,  &c  The  work  resembles  painting  more 
thsn  line  mgroving.  For prodndng  the  greatest 
delicacy  in  shading,  the  one  dry  point  is  used. 
When  the  dots  are  struck  in  with  a  little  ham- 
mer, the  work  is  called  opv*  mallei. — The  most 
common  method  of  engraving  upon  copper, 
practised  also  upon  other  metals  ana  upon  glass, 
IS  that  called  etching.  It  oonsists  in  causing  an 
add  to  bite  in  the  lines,  which  have  been  drawn 
through  tba  coating  of  wax,  called  the  etching 
ground,  upon  which  the  acid  has  no  effect. 
Albert  Dtlirer  is  supposed  to  have  invented  the 
method,  the  earliest  known  specimens  of  it 
b«ng  among  his  works.  The  etehing  ground 
is  prepared  by  melting  in  a  crucible  at  a  mod- 
erate neat  2  ounces  m  white  wax,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  black  pitch  and  the  same  of 
Burgundy  pitch,  and  stirring  in  2  ounces  of 
asphaltnm  in  powder.  When  thoroughly  in^ 
oorporated  by  boiling,  the  mixture  is  poured  into 
water.  It  n  then  separated  and  worked  by 
hand  into  balls,  which  are  tied  up  in  pieces  of 
smooth-worn  suk.  The  application  upon  the 
plate,  nniformly  heated,  is  made  by  rubbing  one 
of  these  balls  over  its  surface,  so  that  the  com- 
position melts  throogh  the  tHiOt.  It  is  thea 
q>read  evenly  over  the  copper  by  a  danber, 
which  is  a  bag  tightly  filled  with  soft  wool  and 
covered  with  smooth  silk.  The  ground  being 
thus  evenly  spread,  the  plate  is  next  held  over 
several  smoking  oandlesj^  a  coating  of  lamp- 
blaok  covers  tbie  wax.  The  outiine  of  the  de- 
sign, made  with  black  lead  pencil  upon  paper, 
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b  then  laid  face  down  upon  tbe  lampblack,  and 
b7  pressure  between  the  rollers  nsed  for  this 
purpose  it  is  transferred  to  the  etching  gronnd. 
Sometimes  the  back  of  the  sketch,  which  in 
tills  case  is  drawn  reversed,  is  covered  with 
whiting,  and  laid  npon  the  blackened  sorfaoe, 
and  the  lines  then  being  gone  over  with  s  blunt 
point,  they  are  transferred  by  the  chalk  adhering 
to  the  lampblack  and  wax.  The  lines  are  then 
drawn  with  etching  needles  throagh  the  ground 
to  the  copper,  the  same  care  being  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  proper  effect  of  distance,  by  appropri- 
ate fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  lines,  as  in  a 
finished  drawing.  In  order  to  retain  the  acid 
Upon  the  plate,  a  riilge  of  what  is  called  bank- 
ing wax  is  laid  around  its  edge  abont  half  an  inch 
high.  This  is  prepared  by  melting  together 
two  parts  of  pitch  and  one  of  beeswax,  and  add- 
ing some  sweet  oil.  Nitric  aciddilntedwithabont 
4  parts  of  water  is  then  poured  over  the  plate, 
and  allowed  to  remain  long  enough  to  corrode  the 
^nter  portions  of  the  sketch.  It  is  then  poured 
of^  and  the  plate  is  washed  with  water.  When 
diy,  an  application  of  a  mixture  of  lampblack 
and  Venice  torpentine,  called  stopping  gronnd, 
is  made  with  a  camel's  hair  brush  to  these  por- 
tions, by  which  further  action  of  the  acid  is 
prevented.  By  a  renewed  exposure  to  the  acid 
the  parts  not  protected  are  more  deeply  ooi^ 
roded,  and  a  correspondingly  bolder  shade  will 
be  imparted  to  these  lines.  Another  applica- 
tion of  the  stopping  ground  gives  anotiier  ^:ada- 
tion  of  tint,  and  as  many  of  these  may  be  ob- 
tained as  the  times  of  repeating  the  process. 
Ihe  border  of  wax  is  then  melted  off,  and  after- 
ward the  etching  gronnd  is  so  softened  by  heat 
that  it  is  wiped  off  with  a  rag  moistened  wi& 
olive  oiL  Portions  of  the  plate  that  require  it 
are  then  gone  over  with  gravers,  and  the  flnish- 
-ing  touches  are  thns  put  on.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  a  part  of  the  work  is  done  wholly  by 
the  graver  after  the  other  portions  have  been 
etched.  The  shades  are  frequently  produced  in 
the  stippling  style  both  by  etching  and  after- 
ward in  finishing  by  striking  in  the  dota.  It  is 
apparent  f^m  this  description  that  the  art  of  en- 
graving can  be  practised  only  by  good  draughts- 
men ;  and  that  as  clear  ideas  are  reqnidte  of  Ute 
dififerent  grades  of  the  shading  and  of  the  meth- 
ods of  producing  these  effects,  as  if  the  sketch- 
es were  to  be  produced  for  the  first  time  npon 
paper. — The  styles  of  engraving  known  as  agua 
t«nto  and  iTMKoftnto  require  notice.  The  former 
is  so  named  from  the  similarity  of  the  effect  to 
water-eolor  or  Indian  ink  drawings.  After  the 
design  isetched  in  outline,  and  the  etobiog  ground 
removed,  a  solntion  of  resin  or  of  Burgundy 

Sitch  in  alcohol  is  poured  over  the  plate  as  it 
es  in  an  inclined  position.  As  the  alcohol 
evaporates,  the  resinous  matter  is  left  in  the  frnrn 
of  grannlatiods  over  the  surface  of  the  {date. 
The  design  is  then  drawn  with  a  gummy  sirup 
oalled  the  bursting  ground,  which  is  applied 
wherever  a  shade  is  to  be  produced.  The  lights 
are  left  untouched.  The  whole  is  next  covered 
witb  a  coating  of  torpentine  varnish,  aad  a 


border  of  wax  is  ndsedaronnd  the  plate.  Vriv 
is  poured  upon  it  and  left  for  16  minutes,  ¥)m 
the  bursting  ground  OTaoks  open,  expomng  tb 
copper.    It  is  then  ready  for  the  nitric  uaA, 
which  is  used  as  in  etching,  and  may  be  eerenl 
times  applied  after  each  stopping  out  of  the  p» 
tioDs  sufficiently  corroded  to  produce  the  derited 
riiades.    The  bursting  ground  is  not  always  it- 
quired,  the  acid  being  applied  directly  spwOt 
granulations,  which  protect  the  parts  they  eotei; 
and  the  varying  shades  are  produced  by  repertii 
corrosions  and  as  many  stoppings  out  Bjaou 
artists  certain  resinous  powd««  are  doatedi^ 
on  the  plate  instead  of  obtaining  tiie  gnmd*' 
tions  by  the  alcoholic  eolation.    6nm  ludt- 
rao  is  used  for  this  purpose,  or  the  pareat  tea 
more  or  less  finely  pulverized,  and  sifted  throng 
muslin  upon  the  plate,  to  which"  the  pattidai 
attach  themselves  on  its  being  heated.   Ookn 
are  sometimes  applied  to  the  plates,  and  the  de- 
sign is  at  once  prmted  in  its  intended  ookn; 
but  where  several  odors  are  employed  is  eofr 
tact  with  each  other,  it  has  been  oustonurfto 
use  as  many  different  plates,  one  for  eaoheobr, 
and  print  in  succession,  the  plates  being  kept  m 
their  exact  places  by  fitting  npon  4  fixed  ^ 
-that  pass  through  holes  in  th«r  oomen.  IU> 
method  is  practised  in  engravingnpon  cottoi 
doth.  (See  Oalioo  Pbiktino.)   The  »qn»liiiH 
process  is  a  French  invention,  dating  from  1(0. 
It  has  been  a  favorito  style  of  engraving  wilk 
English  artists,  whose  wMrks  by  this  medwiw 
of  the  highest  merit  The  same  remark  mjiw 
be  made  of  the  mezsotinto  or  half-painted i^H 
which  was  introduced  into  En^md  byPHw 
Knpert,  who  may  have  invented  the  proeeMI 
possibly  learned  it,  as  some  say,  from  «b  offi* 
named  Lndwig  von  Siegan,  who  was  in  the«»- . 
vice  of  tiie  landgrave  of  Hesse.    The  invMb* 
has  also  been  credited  to  Sir  Christopher  Wrei 
The  method  is  particularly  appropriate  to  p* 
trait  and  historical  engravings  and  night  «ee«« 
requiring  a  very  dark  gronnd.    The  piepe* 
tion  of  the  plates  is  a  mechanical  work,  pa* 
formed  by  running  little  toothed  wheel*  ^ 
handles  over  their  whole  sur&ce,  and  by  »  w*" 
ing  motion  causing  them  to  make  indentw*' 
and  raise  corresponding  burrs  or  barbs  into* 
variously  directed.   These  instruments  are  »i» 
cradles.    They  are  made  of  various  degree* « 
fineness,  and  the  diflSculty  of  the  process  i«mt» 
skUfdl  adaptation  of  the  proper  shades  in  tM 
gronnd  produced  by  these  tools.  After  tbewMNe 
plate  has  been  thus  covered,  the  burrs  are  «o^ 
off  with  scrapers  and  burnishers  wberew .^ 
are  desired,  and  deeper  shades  are  made,  bs*- 
oessary,  by  increasing  some  of  the  '''^'*f*j 
The  lights  and  shades  are  thus  brought  owi^ 
an  agreeable  softness  is  produced  by  ^*  ^J^ 
nious  gradations  of  the  tints  more  easily «»»  ^ 
the  o^er  methods  of  engraving.    The  pw"*?; 
not  wear  very  well  in  printing  unless  steel  w  ^ 
stituted  for  copper.  By  combining  etching"'^ 
outlines  with  the  mezzotinto  the  process  u  » 
improved,  and  a  more  decided  character  m  9^ 
to  the  prints.    Mezzotint  plates  a«  nf""^ 
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ftirfiie  trade  anpplf,  which  are  prepared  bjr  a 
jnaddiw  invented  ij  Sanloier  for  rnling  lines. 
"Hie  eroBS  mling  is  sometimes  so  fine  that  the 
gromtd  appears  black. — 'EsanAYisa  on  Btkkl 
mij  be  r^rded  as  an  American  process,  invent- 
ed hf  Jb.  Jaoob  Periuna,  of  Kewbnryport,  Mass., 
thoo^  the  metal  had  onoe  been  used  in  £ng- 
tlmd  in  1805  in  the  print  of  'Uie  ceiling  of  the 
(tsT  chamber  in  Smith's  "TopographiMl  lUns- 
trstiaiis  of  Weetminster."    Its  great  advantage 
consists  in  this — ^that  the  plates,  after  having 
been  engraved  by  the  methods  used  fbr  engrav- 
ing copper,  can  be  hardened,  so  that  they  are 
arable  of  tranafinring  the  design  by  pressure 
ii|K)n  other  softened  plates  of  steel ;  and  these, 
being  hardened,  may  perform  the  same  office 
others,  and  so  an  indefinite  nmnber  of 
may  be  obtained  fix>m  one  engraved. 
lis  is  peculiarly  the  invention  of  Mr.  Perkins, 
md  its  most  important  application  is  for  en- 
{TftTOig  bank  notes,  for  which  the  most  expen- 
sre  designs  are  desirable  in  order  to  prevent 
cooBterfeitinp.    Tiiis  branch  of  the  art  is  espe- 
adiy  boated  beloir.  The  design  being  once  en- 
gnred  npon  a  steel  plate,  any  nnmber  of  copies 
uty  be  produced  ^m  it.     Perkins  prepared 
bis  ]dates  by  first  transferring  the  impression 
from  the  original  plate  to  the  surface  of  a  soft 
tteel  e^der  by  repeatedly  rolling  this  under 
hesTj  pressore  over  the  luudened  plate.     The 
cyKnder  receives  the  impresmon  in  relief,  but 
bdsf  liardened,  it  transfers  it  to  successive 
toft  {dates  like  the  original.    Unless  on  im- 
OKiiie  nnmber  of  impressions  is  required,  a  soft 
it«d  plate  is  sufficiently  hard  vrithout  snbject- 
iix  it  to  any  further  process,  and  for  the  most 
ducate  works  of  art  in  this  metal  this  is 
ptefanble,  as  in  the  transfer  there  is  always 
Kme  riak  of  injury.     A  soft  plate  has  fnmidi- 
td  H  nsny  as  96,000  impressions  without  dete- 
nonfion.    The  hardening  is  efibotually  aooom- 
^Aed  by  dip{dng  the  plate,  in  order  to  heat  it, 
paliath  (rf'meltM  fusible  alloy,  and  then  cool- 
ing ia  water,  which  it  is  perhqw  better  to  heat 
tDthtbaflisg  point    In  preparing  the  soft  plate 
far  etdnng,  the  lines  should  be  cut  into  the 
ri«d,  u  tM  add  Would  i>e  likely  to  corrode  a 
Ivotd  instead  of  a  deep  line.    In  the  ruling 
pxiune  of  Ifr.  William  Lowry  a  diamond  point 
is  ioiactines  employed  for  catting  the  lines. — 
StooH  are  cAen  engraved,  a  dry  point  being 
wed  u  in  engraving  Inetals.    The  work  does 
Mt  prodace  so  fine  effect  as  engraving  upon 
■^  bat  it  is  well  adapted  for  meenanioal 
wwfaigg,  maps,  and  similar  styles.   Glass  may 
•t  (Bgnved  by  sketching  the  design  npon  it 
^  a  wtation  of  beeswax  and  turpientine,  and 
^^(aaaing  the  surfiwe  to  be  corroded  by  the 
"■«»  of  hydrofluoric  acid  generated  by  the 
**te  «f  Rilphario  acid  upon  pounded  fluor 
^  vhkdi  ia  placed  in  a  shallow  basin  of  lead 
™  pa%  heated.    Or  the  glass  may  be  cov- 
••*«  with  a  thin  layer  of  bieeswax,  through 
^^  ^  design  is  etched,  and  this  is  then 
JJ^***^  *"  the  action  of  the  vapor,  as  the 
Vt»i»  laid  ^^  4o^ir]2  npoQ  the  basio.    The 


corrosion  is  completed  in  4  or  8  hours,  when 
the  applications  should  be  removed,  and  the 
glass  cleaned  with  oil  of  turpentine.  The  pro- 
cess is  conveniently  applied  to  the  marking  of 
bottles  for  the 'chemist  or  apothecary.  The 
deep  transparent  etching  is  produced  by  the 
direct  application  of  the  liquid  acid  to  the  glass; 
the  more  delicate  opaque  lines  by  the  vapor. 
(See  Flxtokimi.) — ^In  order  to  lessen  the  tedious 
mechanical  operations  connected  with  engrav- 
ing, attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  directly 
by  chemical  means  from  the  drawings  engraved 
daguerreotypes  for  printing.  The  investiga- 
tions of  Mr.  George  Mathiot  of  the  TJ.  S.  coast 
survey  in  this  direction  particularly  demand 
notice.  They  were  prosecuted  with  the  object 
of  applying  the  process  to  the  printing  of  the 
maps  of  the  survey ;  and  though  the  method  ia 
not  claimed  to  be  altogether  original  with  him. 
it  has  been  by  no  one  else  bo  perfected  and 
practictdly  ^plied.  The  subject  is  treated  in 
detail  in  the  "Report  of  the  U.  8.  Coast  8ur^ 
vey  for  1864."  In  a  daguerreotype  the  light 
and  dark  shades  are  chemically  different,  and 
hence  are  differently  susceptible  to  the  same 
chemical  reagent.  M.  Donn6  proposed  to  etch 
the  plate  with  nitric  acid,  which  he  inferred 
would  act  upon  the  dark  shades,  supposed  to 
be  sUver,  ana  leave  the  lights,  which  are  melr- 
cury.  This  has  not  been  found  snocessiiil. 
Profl  Grove  proposed  etching  the  daguerreo- 
type plate  by  the  voltaic  current,  making  it  the 
positive  electrode  in  a  bath  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric add.  Mr.  Mathiot  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining engravings  of  great  l>eauty  and  delicacy 
by  this  method,  but  in  only  two  instances  in 
more  than  100  trials  were  the  lines  deep  enough 
to  print  from.  The  most  satisfactory  reeolta 
were  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  carefUly  pre- 
pared copper  plate,  upon  which  was  deposited 
a  film  of  silver  of  about  J^  of  a  grain  to  the 
square  inch.  On  this,  after  being  washed  in 
distilled  water,  dried  and  slightly  buffed,  the 
daguerreotype  is  taken.  It  is  then  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  voltaic  current  in  a  bath  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  nntil  the  silver  is  etched 
through  to  the  copper, .  at  which  the  action 
stops ;  but  uidess  the  plate  be  immediately  re- 
moved from  the  bath,  the  lines  will  fpread  in 
the  silver  film  and  blur  the  effect.  Tne  time 
to  remove  the  plate  is  determined  only  by  prao- 
tice  and  dexterity.  After  removal  the  pl^  is 
washed  by  immersing  it  in  water;  and  it  ii 
then  dried  over  a  current  of  heated  air.  If  no 
imperfections  are  detected  on  examination,  it 
may  next  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  re- 
agent, which  will  etch  the  copper  on  the  exposed 
lines  withoDt  affecting  the  silver.  •  Solutions 
of  perchloride  of  iron,  persulphate  of  iron, 
and  nitrate  of  silver  are  found  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  The  first  is  perhaps  preferable, 
thoQgh  it  is  more  apt  to  oorroae  the  lights 
tiian  the  last.  The  objection  to  this  is  its 
tendency  to  fill  up  Uie  fine  lines  by  deposition 
of  metallic  silver.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
perchloride  should  be  of  the  strength  repre- 
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flonted  by  a  lemon-yellow^  color.  "I^o  ploto 
is  to  be  immersed  in  a  horizontal  position,  with 
the  fiioe  up  in  the  solvent,  and  a  soft  camel's 
hair  pendf  swept  gently  over  it  from  time  to 
time.  Li  the  course  of  30  minutes  or  less,  the 
action  of  the  perchloride  trill  have  thown  up 
chloride  of  silver,  so  that  the  brush  can  sweep 
it  away,  and  the  light  copper  ^"^  appear  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  lines.  The  plate  may  then  be 
waahed  anddried,  and  if  on  inspection  it  should 
not  be  thought  deep  enough  to  hold  the  ink  for 
printing,  it  may  be  returned  to  the  bath  of  per- 
chloride for  a  short  time."  The  difScnlty  in 
the  process  has  bean  to  obtain  sufScient  depth 
in  the  lines  without  corroding  the  lights ;  and 
the  maps  conseqnoitly,  though  exact  copies, 
lacked  force  of  expression.  The  engraver,  how- 
ever, can  soon  remedy  this  by  gmng  over  the 
Unes  upon  the  plate  with  the  burin,  and  thoa 
giving  them  the  required  depth.  The  film  of 
silver  over  the  copper  is  necessarily  very  thin  in 
order  that  the  first  etching  may  reach  through 
it,  and  yet  it  must  be  sufficiently  thicik  to  afford 
complete  protection  to  the  copper  it  is  designed 
to  cover.  It  has  been  a  nice  matter,  thus  re- 
stricted in  both  directions,  to  determine  exactly 
the  right  thickness.  In  answer  to  some  (jnea- 
tions  reused  respecting  the  tendency  of  the  biting 
agent  to  work  laterally  and  produce  rough  and 
uneven  lin^  Mr.  Mathiot  presented  a  communi- 
cation to  "  Humphrey's  Photographic  Journal,'' 
Nov.  16, 1866,  in  wliich  he  advances  the  opin- 
ion, based  upon  his  experiments,  that  it  is  not 
the  film,  of  mercury  which  protects  the  li^ht 
shades  from  the  action  of  Ihe  reagents  which 
corrode  the  darker  parts ;  but  that  In  the  lights 
of  the  picture  a  crystallization  of  the  silver  has 
taken  place,  and  this  has  extended  within  the 
metal  m  proportion  to  the  intensity  and  dura- 
tion of  the  light.  The  action  appears  to  be 
directiy  due  to  the  mercury,  and  the  effect  is  to 

Ctect  the  metal  in  proportion  as  this  orystal- 
tion  has  taken  place,  not  merely  at  the  sur- 
face, as  it  would  be  protected  by  a  film,  but 
also  in -the  substance  of  the  metal ;  so  that  the 
lines  made  by  etching  a  daguerreotype  do  not 
spread  at  the  bottom.  On  the  contrary,  from 
the  crystallization  spreading  in  the  interior  un- 
der the  shaded  portions,  the  lines  become  nar- 
rower as  they  grow  deeper.  In  the  "  Ooast  Sur- 
vey Reports"  of  1866  and  1867  are  accounts  of 
the  extraordinary  improvements  of  Mr.  Mathiot 
in  the  application  of  the  electrotype  to  the  en- 
graving of  charts.  In  the  former  year  he  de- 
vised a  method  of  Joining  together  detached 
plates  to  make  a  nngle  large  one,  without  incur- 
ring the  tedious  and  somewhat  hazardons  opera' 
tion  of  fitting  the  thick  plates  by  sawing  or  filins 
their  edges  to  tiie  required  shape.  Instead  of 
this  he  took  thin  electrotype  casts  of  the  de- 
tached plates,  trimmed  these  with  sdssors  to  fit 
Moh  other,  and  cemented  them  with  shoemaker's 
wax  upon  a  Uank  plate;  the  wax  in  excess  he 
wiped  off  wit)i  a  doth  saturated  with  oil  of  tnr< 
.peotiae.  The  plate  is  then  ready  for  the  deo- 
trotypist  By  this  method  work  which  required 


weeks  of  mechanical  labor  is  completed  te  a 
many  hours  by  the  artist  bimseb^  and  no  riAi 
incdrred  of  injuring  the  plates.  Lme  nna 
also  can  be  rapidly  engraved  by  divxliiig  tht 
work  among  many  engravers,  and  taking  aqa- 
rate  electrotype  casts  of  each  piece  to  be  me- 
ward  united  in  one.  In  the  report  of  16(1, 
prii^  in  1869,  the  extraordinary  prognM  ii 
this  department  is  mote  partiouhny  notieed, 
and  the  fhdts  are  seen  in  the  great  nntntoof 
beantifUly  engraved  charts  which  acoompm; 
the  report.  A  new  plate  is  prepared  on  u  it- 
erage  in  every  2^  working  days,  when  a  fev 
years  ago  it  was  thought  an  achievement  to  pco- 
duce  6  in  a  year.  Tmn  electro^rpes  serre  era 
.to  print  from,  being  made  snffioiently  stiff  lij 
stretching  them  on  smooth  steel  plates,  cM 
stretoh-putes— each  one  serving  for  all  eketro- 
typteofitssize.  Mr.  Mathiot  prcmaees  tins  9- 
plication  to  all  kinds  of  printing  done  from  «■ 
graved  sntfaces  other  uian  warped  aai&» 
Mr.  Mathiot  reports  as  follows:  "The  workiiig 
of  the  thin  electrotypes  has  suggested  to  me  flw 
idea  of  using  these  plaies  on  a  cironlar  bedo 
roller,  and  gtuning  thereby  the  great  adrantajM 
of  cylinder  printing  for  flat  plates.  This  li« 
often  been  sought  before,  but  the  impoHbSit; 
of  getting  a  rigid  pkte  to  oonfbrm  aoonntdfto 
a  cylindrical  figure  has  hitherto  defeated  it  i* 
the  thin  electrotypes  are  easily  struned  OTeti 
curved  surface,  the  great  dedderatum  is  nowit- 
tunable.  I  am  about  having  tins  matterpstto 
a  practical  test,  and  have  every  hope  *''»' ™ 
copperplate  printing  can  thus  be  w^'fj'j 
steam  machinery,  and  with  almost.tbe  '4''^ 
of  letterpress  work." — As  applied  to  "*•"*!  ^ 
art  is  now  known  as  photo-lithogtafAy,  ™ 
maps  thus  prepared  were  first  publidied  ia  the 
Ist  volume  of  Palfrey's  "History  of  New  m 
land"  (Boston,  1869);  and  otiiers  in  thewM 
style  were  next  seen- in  Lesley's  "Iron  Jtai- 
feotnrer's  Guide"  (New  York,  1869).  For  « 
acoonnt  of  the  process  see  Ltthooeapht.  Af 
plied  to  wood,  the  art  is  called  xylo-photog»W| 
By  one  of  the  various  methods  P«>P<**VJ? 
blo<&  is  covered  from  the  light  of  ^J"^ 
a  mixture  of  oxalate  of  sliver,  water,  »»• 
littie  gum.  This  is  rubbed  with  the  fij"?*™ 
the  moisture  neariy  disappears,  and  a  debew 
coating  of  the  silver  salt  is  evenly  q)read'ipj« 
the  wood.  The  block  Is  then  put  away  m  tM 
dark  for  any  length  of  tftne ;  and  when  waatM. 
it  is  ready  to  receive  the  picture  by  5*^ 
photographic  process  as  applied  to  V^*^ 
paper.  This  being  done,  the  block  ""V  "  fj 
mediately  engrav^  just  as  if  the  pictan  tt» 
been  tranaferred  by  ordinary  metbod^«*P 
that  it  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  ^"**  "^ 
of  the  sun,  nor  so  long  as  several  l'*'"'!"^ 
ftised  daylight.  The  <*ief  difflcdty  expnf*" 
in  these  transfers  is  the  liability  of  the  chemiewj 
prepared  surface  to  flake  off  on  tondung " 
block  with  the  graver.  In  the  OomptetJ'^^ 
Oct  1867,  is  a  description  of  anotherprooe»» 
which  the  wood  is  coated  with  alnin,  geunro 
and  animal  so^,  then  exposed  to  a  i 
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Ml  mna^  Old  Bfter  fhto  to  oBeof  nitrate  of 
silrcr.  The  piotnre  is  ta-ansferred  from  another 
en  ^aat  or  paper,  and  is  fixed  b;^  a  saturated 
lolntion  of  hypoeulphate  of  soda.    The  follow- 
ing prooeas  was  devised  in  Worcester,  Mass. : 
A  prqMrati<H>  is  implied  to  the  blocks  of  as- 
^tom  dissolTed  in  ether,  asM.  Kiepoe  de  Bt. 
Victor  used  the  same  in  photo-lithographing. 
This  is  followed  hj  an  application  of  lunpblack. 
The  ear£Me  is  tlien  pcuished  with  a  smooth 
cnabioa,  till  it  becomes  of  glossy  Jet  black, 
whiea  it  is  coated  with  collodion  and  rendered 
■ennti'ra  by  nitrate  of  diver.    It  is  then  ready 
for  the  camera.     Herr  Fretsch  in  18S6  devised 
a  new-  method  ^plicable  to  copperplate  en- 
gravitt,  in  which  tiie  electrotype  process  was 
i4>plied  to  sDcoeed  the  photogrq>bing.    He  ez- 
poaei  a  glass  or  metallio  plate,  coated  with  a 
mixtareof  gfaie,  bidmHoaate  of  potash,  nitrate 
of  ailvw,  and  iodine  of  potasdnm,  to  the  copy- 
ing process  with  the  design  to  be  transferred. 
A  fi^Dt  piotore  is  prodnood  upon  the  prepared 
nrfiMe.    After  washing,  the  picture  comes  out 
intdiefby  the  swelling  of  the  film.   It  is  then 
nljeded  to  other  processes,  which  raise  it  still 
mote  and  increase  its  hardness.    It  may  then 
he  made  to  receive  by  the  electrotype  opera- 
tioB  a  eoadog  of  copper ;  or  it  may  first  be 
tnmferred  by  pressure  to  a  warm  sheet  of 
gotta  percha,  and  this  be  subjected  to  the  cop-  - 
per  iohitlon  in  the  battery.    This  process  ex- 
cited great  expectations,  and  in  England  a  com- 
ptny  was  formed  to  Migage  in  the  operation 
upon  a  large  scale.    It  did  not,  however,  prove 
s  profitable  imdertakiog.    Another  invention, 
(ailed  i^to-glyphio  engraving,  has  recently 
been  patented  in  England  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
distiDgnisbed  for  his  early  researches  and  dis- 
coveries in  photography.    It  is  ^mlicable  to 
I^ates  of  rted,  copper,  or   zinc.    He  obtuns 
ipoa  the  plate  a  fiftiiat  image  of  the  object  to  be 
MDied  by  tlie  process  patented  by  him  in  1862, 
BHBg  a  coating  of  glue  and  bichromate  of  pot- 
•A.   Bnt  he  avoids  the  subsequent  washing 
then  employed.    Instead  of  this  he  covers  the 
^ate  evenly  with  a  thin  coating  of  finely  pow- 
oeted  gUD  copal,  and  melts  it  over  a  spirit  lamp, 
tins  produdng  a  uniform  aquatint   ground, 
reaij  lir  etehuiK.    A  small  quantity  of  satn- 
»t^  sohtion  of  perohloride  of  iron,  with  the 
•^itioo  of  about  i  its  quantity  of  water,  is 
PMNd  on  the  plate  and  spread  with  a  camel's 
ixir'brgih.    This  liquid  penetrates  the  gelatine 
wly  vhere  the  light  baa  not  acted  on  it.    In 
">o<it  a  minnte  the  etching  is  seen  to  begin, 
*^  is  known  by  the  piuts  etched  tnrsiog 
Rwn  or  black,  and  then  it  spreads  over  the 
^We  (date,  eompleting  the  operation  in  all  the 
*««Bs«rf  the  picture  in  3  or  8  minutes.    The 
^<a  u  Mnsted  by  stirring  the  liquid  all  the 
™«  witili  tiie  bmdi,  and  thus  gently  rubbing 
"*pl»tiae.  To  deepen  any  portions,  the  bmsn 
^V  •ft«w»rd  be  applied  with  fresh  liquid,  bnt 
PU^iwed  o(  equal  parts  water  and  saturated 
*™ai  of  the  iron  salt.    The  weak  solution  is 
MM  to  set  mwe  rapidly  tb«a  the  stronger.— 


BABxKoTBEsoBxyiira.  Totheeflbrtsofartists 
and  mechanics  in  the  various  processes  of  manu- 
facturing bank  notes  the  art  of  engraving  owes 
some  of  its  most  im^rtant  developments.  In 
the  United  States  this  branch  has  attained  its 
neatest  perfection,  and  whatever  skill  has  in 
England  been  shown  in  bank  note  engraving 
has  been  the  result  of  improvements  introduced 
directly  from  this  country.  The  rude  and  cheap 
notes,  roughly  engraved,  such  aa  were  used  by 
the  bank  of  England  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
were  reproduced  unaltered  for  at  least  100  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  enect  some  improvement  because  of  the 
frequent  forgeries  detected  about  that  time.  In 
the  year  1800  the  directors  of  the  bank  of  Ens- 
land  first  endeavored  to  famish  notes  which 
should  be  secure  from  oounterfeit&  but  this  at- 
tempt fuled.  Forgeries  multiplied,  and  it  was 
not  until  1820,  two  years  after  a  committee  had 
been  appointed  by  uie  society  for  the  encour- 
agement of  artSjand  commissioners  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  English  government  for  the  pur- 
pose, that  any  positive  improvement  was  made 
in  the  style  of  engraving  bank  notes.  In  Amer- 
ica, however,  a  superior  system  had  for  some 
years  existed.  The  continental  notes,  the  ear- 
liest in  this  country,  engraved  by  Harrison, 
were  of  no  importance  as  works  of  art,  ana 
those  next  engraved  for  the  bank  of  North 
America,  by  the  Philadelphia  firm  of  Murray, 
Draper,  and  Fairman,  were  little  better ;  bnt 
the  invention  of  steel  plate  engraving  and  the 
trans&rring  process  by  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins,  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  part  of  this  artjde,  at  once 
raised  bank  note  curving  to  the  rank  of  a 
special  art  Mr.  Perkins's  reputation  as  a  mann- 
faoturer  of  bank  note  plates  became  so  great 
that  in  1808  a  peculiar  style  of  note  with  stereo- 
type check,  invented  by  him,  was  by  a  roecial 
law  of  Massachusetts  directed  to  be  used  for  all 
the  banks  of  the  commonwealth.  This  "  ste- 
reotype check  plate,"  although  a  su£BcientIy 
thorough  protection  against  coiAiterfeiting  at 
the  time  of  its  adoption,  grew  so  familiar  in  the 
course  of  20  years  that  fraudulent  imitations 
became  numerous,  and  the  law  was  ultimately 
repealed.  Some  New  England  banks  continue 
to  use  it  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  inele- 
gance of  its  appearance  compared  with  what 
more  modem  engravers  have  sfeoomplisbed. 
About  1814  Mr.  Perkins  went  to  Philadelphia, 
and  became  associated  with  the  firm  of  Murray, 
Draper,  and  Fairman,  with  whom  he  remained 
several  years,  still  perfecting  his  machinery.  He 
left  behind  the  ori^al  transfer  press  construct* 
ed  by  him,  which  is  still  at  Newburyport,  though 
long  ago  discarded  as  too  dnmsy  and  compli- 
cated for  use.  The  first  piece  of  steel  on  which 
transferring  experiments  were  made  by  him  is 
retained  in  the  Boston  oflSce  of  the  "American 
Bank  Note  Company"  as  an  interesting;  relic. 
While  Mr.  Perkins  was  in  Philadelphia,  Asa 
Spencer,  idso  connected  with  Murray,  Draper, 
and  Fairman,  succeeded  in  applying  the  mechan- 
ism of  lathe  woric  to  bank  notes,  luereby  secur* 
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ing  a  new,  kdA  at  that  time  impenetrable,  defence 
against  counterfeiting.  This  adaptation  of  the 
"  geometric  lathe,"  althoogh  but  the  new  appli- 
cation of  an  old  priuciple:  was  nevertheless  so 
BQCcessfhlly  employed  by  Mr.  Spencer  that  be 
Jnstly  received  as  high  credit  as  if  he  were  the 
original  inventor.  The  pecnliar  advantage  of 
lathe  work  in  bonk  note  engraving  will  be 
spoken  of  in  the  description  of  the  different 
processes  hereafter.  The  first  lathe  machine 
made  by  Mr.  Spencer  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Oyms  Dnrand  in  New  York.  Inl818  Mr.Per- 
khis,  attracted  by  the  liberal  propositions  for  com- 
petition offered  by  the  bank  of  England,  went  to 
London,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fairman  and  a  nnm- 
ber  of  experienced  workmen.  The  snperiorityof 
Mr,  Perkins's  work  was  immediately  perceived, 
but  not  so  readily  acknowledged ;  ana  nnfortn- 
nately  for  his  prospects,  a  London  wood  engrav- 
er, Mr.  Darton,  succeeded  after  many  efforts  in 
making  a  woodcut  copy  of  one  of  his  pieces  of 
lathe  work,  a  circumstance  which  was  nsed  as 
so  powerful  an  argnment  against  the  American 
competitor  that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  contest,  and  the  privilege  of  manufac- 
turing their  notes  was  awarded  by  the  bank  to 
Messrs.  Applegarth  and  Cowper,  in  1820.  But 
so  confident  was  Mr.  Perkins  in  the  security  of 
his  notes,  that  soon  after,  when  supplying  a  bank 
in  Ireland,  he  voluntarily  agreed,  if  they  should 
be  forged,  to  furnish  a  new  &ne  without  charge. 
Mr.  Fairroan  and  the  other  Americans  returned 
home  not  long  after,  leaving  Mr.  Perkins,  who 
established  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Heath,  an  em- 
inentengraver  of  London,  which  lasted  duringhis 
life.  Mr.  Perkins's  improvements  have  extended 
throughout  England,  and  have  been  used  on  the 
continent,  though  in  a  comparatively  small  de- 
gree, as  bank  notes  are  there  generally  engraved 
upon  a  different  and  less  complicated,  as  well  as 
less  artistic  plan.  In  the  United  States  the  rapid 
increase  of  banks  occasioned  a  demand  for  va- 
riety and  beauty  in  notes  almost  insatiable.  Bank 
note  engraving  companies  were  formed  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Union,  but  never  became  very 
nnmerons  in  consequence  of  the  large  amount 
of  capital  required  to  carry  on  this  basiness, 
and  more  especially  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
first  rate  artists  and  mechanics.  For  a  long 
time  the  business  was  immensely  profitable,  and 
indeed  has  remained  so  to  the  present,  ex- 
cepting when  excessive  competition  has  greatly 
lowered  the  prices.  In  1867  there  were  6  or  6 
principal  companies  in  the  United  States,  most 
of  which  extended  their  operations  by  branch 
houses  in  every  direction ;  but  in  May,  1858, 
all  the  important  companies  were  united  in  one 
general  organization,  under  the  title  of  "The 
American  Bank  Note  Company."  This  com- 
pMiy  now  performs  nearly  all  the  bank  note 
engraving  and  printing  required  in  North  and 
.  South  America.  It  is  admirably  administered, 
,and  its  operations  are  so  thoroughly  systema- 
tized, that  the  chances  of  extensive  counter- 
feiting of  its  notes,  or  of  alteration  of  notes 
of  a  low  denomination  to  those  of  greater 


value,  are  very  smafl.    It  shonid,  bowevor,  h« 
understood  that  it  is  impossible  to  interpoee  s 
completely  effectual  preventive  against  ooan- 
terfeiting.    "Whatever  can  be  done  can    be  re- 
peated.   Each  bank  note  legitimately  produoed 
can  be  fi^udulently  imitated  with  sneh  similari^ 
as  to  deceive  even  the  most  practised  eye.     Bat 
by  the  employm^t  of  the  highest  capabifities 
of  the  art,  and  by  seonring  the  services  of  'die 
finest  workmen,  it  is  also  possible  to  keep  so  ttr 
in  advance  of  what  the  leas  skilfhl  fbrgers  can 
hope  to  do,  that  the  danger  need  never  be  gnat 
provided  proper  care  be  exercised  by  the  pnfaSio 
itself.    It  is  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  bank  note 
companies  to  prevent  counterfeiting  by  avmiling 
themselves  of  the  best  talents,  and  employiiig 
every  artistic  expedient,  as  well  as  the  denre  to 
obtam  patronage  by  the  production  of  attraotira 
notes,  that  has  contributed  to  rdse  the  cAand- 
ard  of  bank  note  engraving  in  this  ooastry  to 
its  present  elevation.    Some  of  the  names  most 
distinguished  in  connection  with  this   anhjeet 
have  uready  been  mentioned.   Prominent  in  tbe 
development  of  the  art  since  the  time  of  Perkins 
and  Spencer  were  J.  W.  Oasilear  and  James 
Smillie.    The  former  excelled  as  a  designer  and 
in  the  vigorous  and  masterly  nse  of  the  grttrer, 
whose  capabilities  he  would  seem  almost  to  bave 
exhausted;  the  latter  became  eminmt  for  tiie 
exquisite  delicacy  of  his  etchings,  and  althoo^ 
he  never  confined  himself  to  bank  note  -wan, 
yet  his  engravings  have  been  a  standard  gfiude 
to  all  students.    Among  those  who  hare  oom- 
bined  tbe  various  requirements  of  the  art,  pos- 
sessing equally  intimate  acquaintance  with  its 
minute  details  and  its  higher  attainments,  Tint- 
othy  Uouse  is  considered  foremost.    The  -works 
of  these  artists  have  adorned  s  large  propor- 
tion of  the  bank  notes  which  have  been   oirco- 
lated  for  the  past  25  years,  and  their  snp«ri«ta, 
altogether  considered,  have  not  yet  appeared.— 
We  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  aotoal 
processes  of  bank  note  engraving,  as  it  is  carried 
on  in  the  United  States ;  for  here  alone  is  it  aeea 
in  perfection.    The  present  bank  of  England 
notes  are,  for  example,  printed  from  an  electro- 
type surface,  as  wood  engravings  are ;  a  system 
mtal  to  all  delicacy  in  the  work,  althoogh  pos- 
sessing the  advantages  of  speed  and  cbeajHiesB. 
Accorfing  to  this  system,  introdaoed  by   Mr. 
Smee,  in  1856,  the  original  engravings  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  note  are  not  printed  fW>iB 
direcUy,  bat  are  used  as  moulds  from  whieh 
electro-casts  are  taken;   the  notes  are    tbea 
printed  upon  a  steam  press  from  these  electro- 
types.   The  notes  of  the  bank  of  Franoe  are 
also  printed  fi-om  a  surface,    although    in   a 
neater  and  more  el^ant  manner  than  in  Eng- 
land.   Tlie  American  bank  note  engraver  con- 
fines himself  to  line  engraving;  the  stipple^ 
mezzotint,   aquatint,    and   other  varieties   not 
being  sufficiently  distinct  or  deUcate  to  be  of 
service  to  him.    In  order  to  prevent  as  far  as 
possible  attempts  at  imitation,  it  is  neoeesaiy  to 
produce  the  most  elaborately  fine  engravings; 
and  for  additional  security,  tfeotions  of  bank 
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BQtodeeamtlons  araont  bjriiuidiineiyvHbaa 
exqakite  minateneas  which  ooald  not  be  accom- 
plkbed  bj  hand.    The  pictorial  portiona  of  the 
modem  bank  note  are  the  vignette  or  centre 
jMoe,  nsnally  placed  near  the  middle,  at  the  top, 
the  end  pieoe8,and  the  tail  piece  at  the  bottom. 
Hm  arrangemoit  of  these  varies  acoordins  to 
the  taste  of  the  bank  note  designer,  and  their 
poeitiaDs  are  often  reversed.    The  coanters,  on 
which  are  fixed  the  denomination  nmnbers,  1, 2, 
8, 6,  A&,  are  of  intricate  lathe  work,  and  gen- 
«r^y,  tbon^  not  necessarily,  oconpy  the  npper 
eonwn,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  count- 
ing.   The  pietnres  are  ori^^nally  engraved  on 
separate  small  plates,  and  are  thence  transferred 
to  Ae  bank  note  pltUes  by  the  process  invented 
l^lfr.Perldns.    The  small  plate  is  softened,  and 
thoroeghly  annealed  before  passing  into  the  en- 
grarer't  hands.    After  his  work  is  done,  it  is 
hardened  by  restoring  its  carbon,  and  the  whole 
engranng  transferred  to  new  plates  as  desired. 
The  average  cost  of  engraving  a  vignette  of  or- 
dioaiy  size  is  $125 ;  an  end  piece  or  portrait 
eosts  about  $75 ;  and  a  tail  piece  about  $20. 
By  the  aid  of  the  transferring  process,  bank 
note  companies  are  able  to  furnish  a  steel  note 
piste  for  $126,  which  otherwise,  as  it  f^pears, 
wodd  oo8t$S0O  for  pictorial  engraving  alone, 
letring  oat  of  question  the  machine  work  and 
the  ktter  engraving.    The  time  required  to  en- 
grave a  vignette  varies  from  one  to  two  months. 
A  transfer  can  be  effected  in  16  minutes  or  less. 
The  counters  of  notes  are  cut  by  the  lathe  mar 
chine,  as  improved  by  Mr.  Spencer,  in  every 
torn  of  intricate  and  involved  regularity.  They 
cannot  be  imitated  except  by  similar  machines, 
wUdi  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  counterfeiters 
to  easQy  procore,  or  even  to  use  suecesafnlly. 
Sometimes  lathe-work  counters  are  drawn  with 
a  &iDODd  point  npon  a  plate  covered  with  etch- 
isg  ground,  and  bitten  in  with  acids ;  and  again 
coastns  have  been  produced  by  medallion  ml- 
iags,  also  bitten  in ;  but  both  of  these  processes, 
hwmg  been  found  inferior  to  the  first,  have 
bees  ahnost  entirely  discontiDued.  -  After  the 
litiM-work  patterns  have  been  cut  npon  soft  steel, 
tbe  Urge  ^ures  of  doiomination  are  cut  over 
thnn  by  the  letter  ragraver,  and  the  plates  are 
haiteed,  to  be  transferred.    1 1  is  seen  that  thus 
the^nMipil  work  of  manufacturing  bank  note 
;ht«*  is  done  by  the  transferring  press,  and  in 
aort  csMseven  the  lettering,  titles,  dates,  &c, 
an  similarly  stamped.    Bank  note  companies 
hsTe  always  on  hand  ft  large  assorted  stock  of 
*Bgnmiigt,  ready  to  be  transferred  in  every 
wi«ty  of  combination.  Sometimes,  for  addition- 
al awoiity,  a  bank  requires  one  or  more  special 
••gnyiags,  for  which  it  pays,  retaining  the  exdu- 
^«  tigbt  to  use  them.    The  expense  of  a  set  of 
{bSM,  for  a  bank  of  ordinMy  capital  and  bnsi- 
»*«^  »«iige»  from  $900  to  $1,200.    Notes  are 
•i^Jjfir  VTtnged  4,  8,  or  2  together,  upon  la^ 
"ffl  pUtos  of  gteel ;  but  are  sometimes,  to  fiicili- 
^tettnprinUng,  put  upon  separate  thick  blocks. 
*or  tlie  note*  of  low  denorainaticns,  1, 2,  8,  6, 
10  ud  20,  (t«el  is  always  used,  so  that  the 


large  nmnber  <tf  Imprcarions  needed  may  be  ob- 
t«uned  without  great  difficulty.  Twenty  thou- 
eand  notes  can  be  printed  from  a  steel  bank  note 
plate,  and  by  retouching  and  retranaferring  it 
may  be  so  restO{ed  as  to  yield  almost  as  many 
more.  The  60, 100, 600,  and  1,000  dollar  notes, 
of  which  fewer  are  needed,  are  sometimes  put 
upon  copper,  which  will  give  only  about  3,000 
impressions.  For  a  ringle  steel  plate  $125  is 
charged;  for  a  copper  plate,  $76.  Until  re- 
^ntly,  banks  were  able  to  procure  notes  at  a 
cheaper  rate  by  means  of  a  "general  plate," 
which  was  so  constructed  that  any  required  title 
could  be  inserted  in  an  otherwise  unalterable 
block.  By  this  plan  many  banks  circulated 
notes  precisely  alike,  with  the  single  difference 
of  the  name  of  the  bank ;  and  thus  offered  dO' 
cided  advantages  to  connterfeitets,  which  were 
systematically  made  use  of.  But  the  '.'  general 
plate  "  system  has  been  put  aside  by  the  "  Amer- 
ican Bank  Note  Company,"  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
revived.  Plates  for  bank  checks,  drafts,  certif- 
icates of  stock,  &c.,  are  frequently  engraved  in 
the  same  manner  as  notes. — The  printing  of  bank 
notes  is  a  labor  demanding  extreme  care  at  everv 
step.  The  ink  must  be  nicely  ground  and  mixed, 
and  of  the  finest  quality.  The  paper  needs  to  be 
wetted  with  exact  regularity.  The  best  work- 
men can  hardly  print  more  wan  600  impressions 
in  a  day,  whereas  by  the  coarser  electrotype  pro- 
cess of  the  bank  of  Enj^and,  in  which  any  num- 
ber of  duplicate  plates  may  be  used,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  throw  off  8,000  in  an  hour.  After  printing, 
tiie  sheets  are  laid  away  to  dry  for  2  or  3  weelo. 
and  are  then  put  between  pasteboards,  and 
smoothed  by  a  heavy  hydraulic  pressure.  Some- 
times a  high  polish  is  imparted  by  pressing  the 
notes  between  hot  steel  plates,  but  this  destroys 
the  strength  of  the  paper.  As  the  principal  una 
of  banks  is  to  protect  their  notes  as  thoroughly 
as  may  be  from  counterfeits  and  alterations, 
many  expedients  in  printing  have  been  devised 
to  that  end.  One  of  these  is  the  application 
of  large  letters  and  figures  in  red,  printed  from 
types,  on  the  back  as  well  as  the  face  of  the 
note.  For  some  years  this  plan  was  very  gener- 
ally resorted  to,  though  it  was  known  to  be  the- 
oretically imperfect,  and  of  little  real  value.  A 
more  recent  device  is  that  of  covering  the  paper 
before  the  note  has  been  printed  with  a  colored 
tint,  communicated  from  a  plate  of  fine  and  faint 
.athe  work.  The  special  object  here  is  to  pre- 
vent, not  counterfeit  engraving,  but  copying  by 
photography,  which  has  come  to  be  considered 
the  greatest  danger  to  which  bank  notes  are  ex- 
posed. The  American  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  in  its  meeting  at  Hon- 
treal,  in  1857,  discussed  at  length  this  subject  of 
photogn^hio  reproduction  of  bank  notes,  but 
threw  no  light  upon  it.  It  is  understood  that 
photography  cannot  communicate  colors,  but 
nnfortanately  no  tint  has  yet  been  discovered 
which.may  not  be  chemically  removed  from  the 
paper.  The  tint  once  removed,  the  photo^aph- 
mg  of  the  black  body  of  the  note,  which  is  suf- 
fered to  remain,  may  of  course  be  effected,  and 
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the  oolor  mbeecpientlj  restored  with  a  brnih  or 
otherwise.  It  u  doubted  \>y  chemists  whether 
any  positive  pzeventive  against  photographio 
oounterfeiting  can  be  proTided;  but  by  oertaia 
appliances,  notes  may  be  so  prq)ared  that  imi- 
tations  must  be  immensely  dimonlt  and  ezpen- 
siTe,  and  only  to  be  accomplished  by  first  class 
artists  and  mechanics.  The  expense  of  printing 
plain  bank  notes  is  $2  SO  per  hnndred  sheets, 
each  sheet  containing  4  notes.  The  charge  is 
greater  when  colors  are  applied,  according  to  tha 
nature  of  the  ^>plication.  (For  lSsaitA.yjSB  on 
precious  stones,  see  Gxu). 

ENNEMOSER,  Joseph,  a  German  phTsiolo- 
gist,  bom  in  Tyrol,  ISov.  15, 1787,  died  in  Egem, 
'  Upper  BavariSj  Sept.  19, 1864.  la  early  life  he 
was  a  shepherd,  but  having  attended  the  school 
of  his  village,  his  love  of  learning  induced  several 
clergymen  to  send  him  to  a  gymnasium  and  af- 
terward to  the  univerdty  of  Luispmck.  Among 
bis  classmates  was  Uxo  celebrated  Hofer,  whom 
be  followed  to  the  revolutionary  war  as  secre- 
tary. He  won  distinction  in  the  campaigns  of 
1818  and  1814,  resumed  his  studies  after  the  res- 
toration of  peace,  was  graduated  as  doctor  of 
medi<»nein  Berlin  in  1816,  officiated  from  1819 
to  1887  as  professor  in  Bonn,  afterward  prao- 
tised  his  profession  at  Innspmok,  and  in  1841  re 
moved  to  Munich,  where  he  gwned  a  high  rep- 
utation for  his  snll  in  the  piwftical  ^plication 
of  animal  magnetism  and  for  his  writings  on 
medical  and  physiological  science.  His  most 
important  works  are:  Ser  Magnetitmiu  (SSd 
edl  Leipsic,  1844;  translated  into  English  by 
William  Howitt,  under  the  title  of  "ITatnral 
History  of  Magic,"  2  vols.  12mo.,  London,  1864) : 
DerMagjietitmuiim  VerhSltmiuturlfatur  una 
Belimon  (2d  ed.,  Tubingen,  1868). 
.  ENmS,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  bor- 
ough and  market  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of 
the  county  of  Glare,  on  the  river  Fergus,  113 
m.  W.  8.  W.  from  Dublin :  pop.  in  1861,  7,840. 
It  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
flient  Franciscan  abl)ey,  founded  in  1240,  are  its 
only  noticeable  architectural  feature.  It  has  8 
bridges  across  the  Fergus,  manofiaotorieB  of  linen 
and  flannel,  and  considerable  trade  in  agricul- 
tural produce.  The  borough  returns  one  mem- 
ber to  the  house  of  commons. 

ENNinS,  Qunmrs,  the  father  of  Soman  liter- 
Utore,  bom  in  Kudiss,  a  village  of  Oalabria,  289 
B.  Cj  died  169.  He  daimed  descent  from  a 
mythical  hero,  the  first  settler  in  his  country,  and 
in  later  life,  aiter  he  had  learned  the  Pythago- 
rean doctrine  of  transmigration,  he  boasted  that 
the  soul  of  Homer  dwelt  in  him.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  life  till  at  the  age  of  88  years  he 
appears  as  a  soldier  in  the  Roman  army,  enjoy- 
ing the  friendship  of  the  elder  Oato,  by  whom 
he  was  taken  to  Rome.  There  he  taught  Greek 
and  Latin,  but  seems  to  have  held  no  marked 
position  till  in  189  he  made  the  ^tolian  cam- 
paign under  Fnlvius  Nobilior,  gained  the  ac- 
'quaintance  and  esteem  of  the  elder  Scipio  and 
tne  most  considerable  Romans,  and  received  the 
tif^xta  of  Boraaa  oitisenship.    from  thia  time 


bis  leaning  and  lite  dunrm  of  Ids  eenrer* 
tion  attracted  to  his  little  dweUing  on  Monl 
Aventinns  the  most  enli^tened  dtizena.  dm- 
nologioal  reasons  make  it  improbalde  tbtt  Ih 
was  the  instmotor  of  the  elder  Oato  in  Gnek, 
as  was  afterward  asserted.  His  ccmtemponiM 
marvelled  at  his  learning,  which  in  thoroo^' 
ness  and  extent  was  surpassed  by  &w  of  tiM 
later  Romans.  Though  a  master  of  Greek  Sier- 
ature,  he  gave  a  tiioroughly  national  ohanoter 
to  his  own  works.  The  principal  of  tbete, » 
titled  ^iumZm,  was  a  poem  npon  Roman  hiitctj, 
which  he  treated  oonseontively  from  BomiilH 
and  Remus  to  his  own  times,  describiog  lake 
events  with  the  greater  ftilness.  Thispoemn 
popularly  admired,  and  was  the  chief  fboodttiai 
of  his  fame.  Its  poetical  merits  were  aach  tfait 
Virgil  did  not  disdain  in  many  places  to  imititt 
't,  and  as  a  history  its  value  would  be  grettlo 
US ;  but  though  it  appears  to  have  existed  iii  tlw 
18th  centory,  nothing  but  fragments  of  it  pSt- 
ered  from  the  ancient  writers  now  remiio. 
These  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Ennios  derotad 
great  attention  to  bis  langoage,  and  ooDtribalai 
much  in  harmonizing  and  perfecting  tbe  jet 
rough  and  uncultivated  Latin  dialect  Eni^ 
also  wrote  both  tragedies  and  oomediea,  ud 
adapted  the  mwterpieces  of  jEschyloa,  Sopbo- 
dee,  and  Euripides  to  the  Roman  rtage.  AmoH 
his  nnmerons  short  pieces,  his  epigrama,  i  d 
which,  extending  ooUectively  to  10  linee,  bm 
been  preserved,  were  especially  fiimous.  Ibt 
best  collection  of  the  fri^ents  of  Ennim  i>  bj 
Hessdins  (4to.  Amsterdam,  1707). 

ENNS,  or  Ens  (anc  Anitu*,  or  Jmuu),  < 
river  of  Austria,  rises  in  the  cirde  of  Bdtdxa^ 
on  the  northern  slope  of  a  branch  of  the  None 
Alps,  12  m.  a  of  Badstadt,  flows  N.  past  tlut 
town,  then  E.  N.E.  throiwh  Btyria,  then  N. 
separating  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  I*wtt 
Austria,  and  after  a  total  course  of  170  m.  ^ 
tering  the  Danube  2  m.  below  the  town  of 
Eons.  Ita  principal  affluents  are  the  Stejrer  on 
tbe  right,  and  the  Salza  on  the  left.  It  ie  nt^ 
gable  to  Biefiing^  and  its  vipper  part  lie)  »ud 
wild  mountain  scenery.  The  arohdncfaiea  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria  are  often  called  the 
provinces  of  tbe  Enns,  or  Upper  and  Lower  Enai. 
ENNS,  a  town  near  the  innction  of  the  riw 
Enns  with  the  Danube,  with  manofccloiiea  a 
iron,  steel,  and  cotton  g^oods;  pop;  8,500.  A 
battle  between  the  French  and  Aastriaoi  toot 
place  there,  Nov.  6, 1806.  Adjoining  the  t«« 
is  the  old  oagOo  of  Ennseok.  „ 

ENOCH,  tiie  son  of  Jared,  and  father  of  M«- 
thusaleh,  born,  according  to  the  Biblical  ohrO' 
nology,  A.  M.  622.  He  is  caUed  "the  se«««> 
from  Adam"  (Jnde  14),  to  distinguish  him  from 
Enoch  tiie  son  of  Oain,  who  was  only  the  am 
ttvm  Adam.  Eosebius  infers  from  the  title  « 
"father  of  astronomy,"  given  him  by  an  <» 
writer^  that  he  is  the  same  whom  '''*^''*2 
worshipped  nnder  the  name  of  Atlas,  ^f/'f^ 
in  the  Scriptures  that  "he  walked  with  W^ 
and  "pleased  him."  And  as  to  his  ^*P"S^ 
from  the  world,  we  are  told,  that  "ho  w«»  M 
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fcrOoitoo1cIi!)n;'*i,0^'<hatln  his  ease,  as  in 
that  rfBiiah,  the  body  withont  Bnffering  ordi- 
tttj  djamntion  was  clothed  with  immortality, 
or  radoed  witih  the  immortal  principle  by  the 
imm«diate  power  of  Gk>d.  The  character  of 
Enoch  la  drawn  by  two  apostles  (Heb.  xi.  fi,  18, 
and  Jnde  14, 16).  The  last  passage  has  been  the 
abject  of  much  coDtrorersy,  referring  as  it  does 
to  a  prophecy  by  Enoch,  some  portions  of  which 
it  dtes  apparentiy  in  the  laagnage  of  the  prophet 
tumaell  A  prophetical  work  odled  the  "  Book 
of  Enodi'' is  fitiqaently  mentioned  in  the  writ- 
ingB  o{  the  fiitners.  It  is  noticed  by  Jostin 
Martyr, 'bennns.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Te> 
tnlllan.  Onsen,  Angnstine,  Jerome,  ffilary,  and 
Ens^ini  Most  of  these  conridei«d  it  apocry- 
phil,  thongh  Tertollian  maintdned  its  anthen- 
tidty  and  defended  it  from  the  criticisms  <^  his 
contemporaries.  Bmce,  the  traveller,  broaght 
lK»ne  irom  Abyannia  8  copies  of  the  book  in 
fte  fihiopio  limgnage,  which  immediately  ez- 
dted  great  interest  in  Europe.  The  eminent 
orient^iiBt  De  Saoy  translated  some  portions  of 
it,  and  •  complete  English  version  by  Dr.  Laa- 
nnc«,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  appeared 
in  ISSt.  In  1883  a  second,  and  in  1888,  a  third 
lerised  edition  appeared.  The  book  is  supposed 
to  have  been  origuiallv  composed  abont  the  time 
o(  the  Ouistian  era.  in  the  Hebrew  or  Ohaldee 
lugoage.  The  Ethiopic  version,  however,  was 
not  made  from  the  Hebrew,  hot  from  a  Greek 
tnulation  which  is  not  now  extant. 

KKSIGSr  (Lat.  iruifrie,  a  standard),  in  ancient 

tttfat,  a  banner  designed  to  commnnicate  tel* 

e^hio  aignals  rather  than  to  be  a  centre  for 

nD^.   Near  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  it 

vu  a  seoondaiy  color  borne  after  the  national 

knaer  or  tM  pennon  of  the  generaL   Maechia> 

nIB  regrets  that  in  bis  time  ensigns  had  become 

d  Sttle  use,  and  were  merely  the  fnmitnre  of 

pvadei   nibseqTientiy  the  name  was  given  to 

tha  cdora  of  infantry,  and  also  to  the  bearer  of 

the  colon,  who  was  the  first  sergeant.    Still 

hter  the  colon  were  borne  by  cadets,  who  were 

fa  the  line  of  promotion  to  lienteaancies ;  but 

ue  fonetion  sfterward  retnraed  to  the  ensign. 

|he  grade  of  ensign  is  still  retted  in  the  Eng- 

M,  Pnusian,  and  Anstrian  armies,  bnt  the 

wool  BO  longer  designates  the  colors  of  infantry 

wtlie rtaidards  and  gnidona  of  cavalry.    The 

"i>^ao  enogn  is  not  an  officer,  and  the  English 

ttBign  ii  thus  designated  withont  necessary  ref- 

«wce  to  the  colors.    His  duties  are  those  of  a 

"«ll«ni  oificer. — In  naval  language,  the  ensign 

■  the  banner  or  flag  hoisted  on  a  long  pole, 

wr  the  poop,  called  the  ensign  staff.    THie  en- 

■P  ii  abo  tfie  lowest  of  the  officers  of  the 

fWeh  navy,  and  has  the  rank  of  a  first  lieu- 

.^^  artillery,  but  the  flag  is  not  spedally 

""WMtohim. 

^ABLATURE  (Lat  tdhilafum,  a  stage 
""•T^in  architecture,  the  horizontal  contin- 
?""  *trt  which  la  supported  by  the  columns. 
»liU  '  P"'"''P*^  divisions :  the  architrave, 
*^ici  nt»  upon  the  capitals  of  the  colomns, 
"»mae  Immeaately  above  it,  and  the  cornice 


at  the  snmmit.  The  lieight  of  the  entablatm«, 
acoording  to  the  most  commonly  received  opin- 
ion, ought  to  be  generally  two  diameters  of  the 
eolumn,  bnt  it  varies  somewhat  in  difiierent  or- 
ders ;  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  one 
of  the  purest  examples  known  of  the  Grecian 
Dorio  style,  it  is  almost  exactiy  two  diameters.— 
The  term  entablature  or  entablement  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  iMt  course  of  masonry  on  a  wall, 
immediately  .under  the  root 

ENTAIL,  an  expression  nsed  in  the  old  books 
tat  an  estate  in  tail  (mediaeval  Lat, /cedum  teI2»* 
ofum,  fh>m  toUofv,  to  cutoff),  dgnUying  a  trun- 
cated inheritance,  as  being  carved  ont  from  a 
lareer  estate,  orperhaps  from  the  exclusion  of 
oenain  heirs:  For  the  nature  of  this  species  of 
inheritance,  see  Ebtatx. 

ENTERITIS  (Gr.  tvrtpop,  an  intestine),  a 
medical  term  denoting  acute  inflammation  of 
the  external  or  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines, 
as  distinct  firom  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
coat.  This  is  a  painfiil  and  dangerous  disease, 
and  not  nnfrequentiy  terminates  in  gangrene 
in  a  few  hoars  from  the  first  attack.  Its  symp- 
toms, Which  can  seldom  be  mistaken  for  those 
of  any  ot^er  complaint  except  colic,  with  which 
it  is  closely  aUied,  and  which  indeed  is  apt  to 
originate  it,  are  fever,  ft^quentiy  preceded  by 
ehiUiness,  fixed  pain  in  the  abdomen,  costive- 
ness,  and  in  most  cases  vomiting.  The  pain  is 
restricted  to  a  small  part  of  the  abdomen,  or 
spreads  o^er  its  whole  sur&ce,  according  as  the 
Inflammation  extends  to  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  intestines;  it  is  commonly  severest  about 
the  navel,  and  is  always  increased  by  pressure. 
This  pun  is  generally  the  flrst  manifestation  of 
the  cusease.  As  it  becomes  more  intense  the 
bowels  seem  drawn  together  by  a  kind  of  spasim 
the  features  grow  sharp  and  compressed,  and 
afterwM^  if  the  attack  be  very  severe,  are 
much  sunken,  giving  the  countenance  a  wild 
andfearfU  expression.  The  brain  usually  but 
not  always  remains  unaffected.  The  censes 
of  this  disease  are  acrid  and  indigestible  sub- 
stances taken  into  the  stomach  in  large  quanti- 
ties, indurated  faeces,"  high  living,  long  contin- 
ued costiveness,  strangulated  hernia,  spasmodio 
colic,  the  involution  of  one  fold  of  the  intestine 
within  another,  application  of  cold  to  the  belly 
or  the  extremities,  and  cold  drinks  when  the 
body  has  been  previously  over-heated. '  It  at- 
tacks persons  of  every  age,  from  childhood  to 
the  most  advanced  period  of  life,  but  old  per- 
sons are  most  subject  to  it. 

ENTOMOLOGY  (Gr.  tpnitow,  insect,  and 
Xoyof,  discourse),  the  branch  oif  natural  history 
Which  treats  of  insects,  one  of  the  classes  of 
articulated  animals,  lliat  part  of  the  science 
which  refers  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  dass  will  be  treated  under  the  head  of  In- 
SEOTB ;  and  the  particular  descriptitms  of  orders, 
families,  genera,  and  species  will  be  found  under 
their  various  saentiflo  and  popalar  titiea.  This 
article  will  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  ento- 
mology, and  to  brief  sketches  of  the  principal 
systems  of  olassiflcation.    In  entomol(^,  moro 
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periuips  than  in  any  other  department  of  nataral 
UBtary,  does  the  gtadent  feel  the  want  of  a 
natural  olaasification;  bnt,  as  the  best  antbore 
hare  deroted  very  unequal  study  to  different 
oronps,  from  the  impoasibility  of  fully  ooltivat- 
lag  every  portion  of  the  immense  field,  no  clas- 
sification complete  and  natural  in  all  its  parts 
can  be  found ;  the  second  Ouvier  is  yet  to  arise 
-trho  shall  form  from  the  scattered  though  ad- 
mirable fragments  a  truly  natural  system  of  en- 
tomology.   TfaedescriptiTep^rtionofthescience 
is  as  yet  rery  incomplete ;  when  we  oonmder  the 
great  number  of  known  species,  and  the  small 
size  of  most  of  these  in  carefully  studied  dis- 
tricts, and  our  compara^ve  ignorance  of  the 
insects  of  foreign  countries,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed that  the  nearly  100,000  species  now  describ- 
ed probably  do  not  form  one-half  of  the  total 
number  in  existence.     If  we  take  for  a  basis 
the  comparative  ratio  which  has  been  found  to 
exist  in  Germany  between  insects  and  plants, 
that  of  8  to  1,  and  extend  this  to  the  whole 
world,  we  should  have  in  round  numbers  at  least 
400,000  species  of  insects  inhabiting  the  earth. 
<~It  appears  that  Aristotle,  the  father  of  natural 
history,  separated  insects  from  Crustacea,  and 
divided  them  into  winged  and  wingless,  subdi- 
viding these  last  into  several  natural  minor 
groups  so  successfully  as  to  excite  the  surprise 
and  admiration  of  modem  observers.    From 
Aristotle  we  may  pass  over  a  period  of  1,800 
years,  a  blank  as  far  as  the  progress  of  natural  his- 
tory is  concerned,  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, when  Gesner,  a  Swiss,  revived  the  study  of 
animals,  leaving  valuable  papers  on  insects  from 
personal  observation,   which  were    published 
after  his  death  by  Monffet,  in  1634.    During 
the  next  100  years  Aldrovandus  divided  insects 
into  2  chief  groups,  land  and  water  insects,  sub- 
dividing them  acoording  to  the  structure  of 
their  wings  and  le«s ;  Hoefnagel  made  beautiful 
figures  of  them ;  Redi  studied  their  origin  and 
mode  of  propagation ;  Kalpighi  made  a  careful 
dissection  of  the  silkworm ;  Goedart  and  Yalis- 
nieri  described  the  metamorphoses  of  insects; 
Leeuwenhoeck  examined  them  microscopically ; 
and  Madame  Marian  studied  the  development 
of  the  lepidoptera,  going  to  Surinam  in  her 
scientific  zeal   to    continue   her  observations 
among  the  most  gorgeous  species.    The  writ- 
ings of  Swammeraam,  a  Dutch  naturalist  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  created  a  new 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  ent(»nology.    He  studied 
the  metamorphoses  of  insects,  and  from  these 
introduced  the  first  attempts  toward  a  natural 
classification.    His  system  was  as  follows:  L 
Insects  without  a  metamorphosis,  changing  their 
skin  but  not  their  form,  as  spiders,  lice,  wbod 
lice,  and  myriapods.    IL  Insects  with  a  meta- 
morphosis :  a,  those  moving  in  all  stages  of  ex- 
istence, at  first  wingless,  then  with  rudimentary 
and  finally  with  entire  wings,  including  what 
are  now  called   n&wn^tera,    ortJioptera,  and 
hemipttra;  h,  motionless  in  the  pupa  state,  but 
having  limbs,  including  the  hymenopUra,  eoleop- 
ttra,  and  lepidoptera;  «,  ovate  pups,  wingless 


md  motionlees,  fa  Qm  d^ttrtkr-idba  Sij,  ml 
TiBglish  dergyman  living  m  the  latter  part  of  the 
17&  century,  was  the  fint  true  sy8tematiBt,ud 
doubtless  fnniished  Linnsans  with  many  w  the 
ideas  afterward  successfully  worked  oat  b; 
him.  In  a  "History  of  Insects,"  pobMed  tfter 
his  death  in  1705,  is  the  following  arraIlg^ 
ment:  I.  Insects  without  metamorphosis,  in- 
oluding:  1,  apoda  (annulate  worms),  ierrestrid 
andaqoatio;  2,  j>«a<»ta,  including  the  terrestrul 

Sice)  and  aquatic  hexabods.  the  octopodt  {m- 
ers),  lobsters  and  crabs,  tne  terrestrial  poi;- 
pods  (centipedes  and  wood  lice),  andtbeaqostie 
polypods  {amphipoda  and  iiopoda  of  I^treiile). 
IL  Insects  with  metamorphons,  indodisg;  1, 
those  with  moving  larvae  and  pnpsB  {orti^tert 
and  hemiptera) ;  and  2,  those  with  motioalesa 
pups,  as  eole^tera,  Itpidoptera,  diptera,  ud 
hymenoptera.  III.  Insects  with  simple  m^ 
morphoeis,  moving  through  most  of  t^e  stagei, 
like  the  dragon-flies. — ^R^aumnr,  in  the  mi^ 
of  the  18th  century,  published  his  Mea»kn 
pour  lervir  d  rhittoire  dee  itueete$,  affording 
valuable  information  on  .  the  habits  d  ia- 
sects,  but  wanting  in  systematic  orrangemeiit. 
About  the  same  time,  in  1786,  appeeured  the 
iS}/»tema  Natura  of  Linnseus,  who  di^ltjed 
in  the  olasufication  of  insects  the  same  intui- 
tive pero^tion  of  the  characters  of  groaps 
that  is  observable  in  his  other  branches  of  tb« 
nniiTnil  kingdom.  His  system  is  based  on  Uie 
characters  of  the  wings  and  the  presence  or  tb- 
senoe  of  a  sting;  as  follows:  I.  Insects  witli4 
wings,  including  the  following  orders:  \,toh^ 
tera,  with  the  anterior  wings  crustaceons,  with 
a  straight  suture;  2,  hemiptera,  ■with  aeiaiaa^ 
ceons  incumbent  anterior  wings;  8, kpidapttn, 
with  all  the  wings  covered  with  B<wle3;  t,  mk- 
roptera,  with  all  the  wings  membranons,  ud 
with  no  sting  in  the  tail ;  6,  hymenoftera,  with 
membranous  wings  and  tail  armed  with  a  stin^ 
IL  Insects  with  2  wings,  comprising,  6,difUtt, 
with  poisers  in  place  of  the  posterior  pair,  HL 
Insects  with  neither  wings  nor  elytra,  inclnding, 
7,  aptera,  in' which  were  placed  by  Linneens  the 
hexapod  lice,  fieas,  &o^  spiders,  crabs,  and  cen- 
tipedes. The  fault  of  this  system  is  its  exclu- 
sive principle  of  divi^on  drawn  from  the  winp, 
which  placed  among  the  aptera  animals  fer  re- 
moved from  insects  proper. — De  Geer,  a  Swed^ 
published  a  work  on  insects  between  1752  m 
1778,  having  the  same  title  as  that  of  B&umor, 
of  which  it  may  in  some  respects  be  considered 
the  sequel ;  his  system  is  intermediate  between 
that  of  Linnfflus  and  that  of  Fabricius,  who  came 
after  him,  being  based  both  upon  the  organsw 
flight  and  those  of  manduoation,-  and  according 
to  Mr.  Kirbyis  more  natural  than  that  of  either 
of  the  above-named  naturalists.  It  is  as  foDotrs! 
I.  Insects  with  wings,  alata,  including:  A.  ffj«»" 
tu»)tera,  or  thoee  with  4  wings  without  cases, 
with  the  subdivisions:  1,  lepidoptera,viih  mj 
wings  and  spiral  tongue ;  2,  elingula,  with  naked 
membranous  wings,  no  teeth  nor  tongue  Ci* 
ehoptera,  ephemerina)  \  8,  neuroftera,  with  mem- 
branous, equal,  reticulated  wmgs,  and  teeta 
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in  tile  month  (aa  UbelUila  and  other  Linnnan    isopoda,  aiiq)fa{poda,  and  myriapods.    Thia  m- 

nevrvpUra) ;  4,  Aym«n<)pt0ra,  with  membranqus    tern,  though  not  purely  artificial,  and  foouded 

nneqiul  wings,  teeth  in  the  month,  and  a  sting    on  several  ooneot  prineiplee,  is  yet  far  from  nat- 

Of  b«er  in  the  females ;  6,  liphonata,  with  mem*    ural,  and  inolndes  among  inseote  animids  whidi 

branons  wings  and  tongne  bent  beneath  the    do  not  belong  with  them ;  his  14  orders  oom- 

breast  (homeptera  of  Leach),  inolnding  the  apA-    prised  only  eitout  1,600  species  referable  to  100 

ida  and  deada.    B.  Vaginata,  or  those  witn  2    genera. — QeofEroy,  in  France,  La  1764,  published 

Tings  covered  by  elytra,  with  the  snbdivisiona :    a  system  which  is  important  from  the  introdno- 

(,  £rmaptera,  with  elytra  half  coriaoeons  and    tion  of  the  jointa  of  the  tarsi  48  a  means  of 

bilf  membranoua,  cro»ed,  a  pair  of  membra-    classification ;  he  makes  only  6  groups^  eokojh 

SODS  wings,  and  tongne  bent  beneath  the  breast    tera,  hemiptera,  lepidoptera,  tetreqtUra,  dipU- 

(hentiptera  of  Leach),   as  the  bugs  ^d  water    ra,  and  optoro,  the  8d,  6tb,  and  6th  being  the 

bags-,  1,  orOioptert^,  cockroaches  and  grasshop-    spme  as  the  linnaean ;  it  is  an  exceedingly  nnnat- 

pers;  8,  with  teeth  in  the  month,  and  the  wings    nral  system. — ^Fabricins,  a  German,  a  pnpil  of 

of  beeties  (eoleopUra).    C.  JHptera,  with  2  nu-    Linnena,  introduced  important  improvementa 

covered  wings,  inclading :  9,  halterata  (the  dip-    into  the  science  dnring  the  last  quarter  of  the 

teni  of  limuans),  having  a  piur  of  poisers,  month    18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century; 

with  a  tongne  without  teeth ;  10,  proboteidea    his  system  is  based  upon  the  namber,  pro- 

(like  the  genna  eoeeut),  with  no  poisera,  tongne,    portions,  form,  and  ritnation  of  the  parts  which 

or  teeth  in  the  male,  and  no  wings,  bat  a  tongne    oonstitnte  the  mouth,  without  regud  to  other 

in  the  breast  of  the  female.    II.  Insects  with-    parts  of  the  insect ;    by  boildlng  upon   this 

oiitwiags,apt«ra,  including:  D.i^aZtatoria, with    narrow  fonndation  he  departed  widely  from 

the mbdi vision:  ll,*uetoria{eulex),xa^eigoixig    nature,  though  by  drawing  attention  to  the 

Toetunorphons,  with  6  legs,  and  month  with    maxillary  syetem  he  has  enabled  his  successors 

Umgae,  the  apkaniptera  of  Kirby.  E.  Oretioria,    to  define  certain  groups  with  considerable  accn< 

irira  the  subdivisions:  12,  aueenata,  undergoing    racy.  Bis  fintdassificationof  177S  was  greatly 

BO  metamorphoeis,  with  6  legs,  and  head  and    modified  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  the  fol- 

tnink  distinct,  as  t«rme*,  pediculvt,  ptoeuM  ;  18,    lowing  was  proposed  by  him  in  his  EnUnmologin 

tlOiiAelia^  spiders  and  crabs ;  14,  eru»tacea^  as    in  1798 : 

1.   iMBUii  vzra  Bnnra  Movnn. 
k.  Two  ptin  of  muuUblM. 
&  Tbe  lower  ones  havinfr  palpt 

1.  fna  without  oorerlng. 1.  Claaa  •{«iia«ra(a(b«etlM). 

1.  CoTored.         . S.     "     uJodoto  (orMoptemX 

8.  Coniuta  with  the  Ublam. S.     **     tynMata  (n««rop(«raY. 

<  Distended,  thin,  ooriaoeoiu. 4.     "     pUtata  (hym«nopt«ra). 

6.  Horny,  strongly  toothed,  UMmnwlthoatiwlpL    ,       .     8.     <*     odonala  (UbMtiHa). 

k  An  wtthoot  palpL  fc     '     mUotata  (tooloptndra). 

B.  A  pelf  of  Bciiaor-Uke  nuiUlo,     .  T.     "     vno^ote  (scorpions  and  iplden). 

(X  Han  than  8  pairs  of  maxilla. 

1  Within  the  lablnm. -      a     "     palyaonaia  (Uopoda). 

1  Ovtsldo  the  Up,  cloalng  the  siouth.        ,       ,       ,       .     9.     "     jpMrtZffna<Aa  (short-tailed  <!nlM),. 
a,  Ontdde  the  Up,  bat  oorered  by  the  palpL         .       .       10.     "     emocAnato  (long-tailed  crabs), 
n.    Imion  wiTB  BvOToaiAi.  Horms. 

1  In  the  month  a  spbal  tongne. 11.  Class  fflouala  (hptdopUra). 

1  A  homy  proboecU,  with  Jointed  sheaths.  .               .       18.     "     r^yngota  (hemiptsra). 
&  A  s(rfl,  nqjointod  proboscis. 1&     "     antUata  (diptera). 

Tie  fccQity  with  which  genera  were  determined  representations  of  thia  order  yet  known. — ^La- 
liTtUs  tjitem  seonred  for  it  many  followers,  in  treille's  first  work,  published  in  1796,  presents 
■pile  of  its  nnnatnralness ;  and  Illiger,  by  unit-  the  insects  of  Linneeus  in  14  classes,  adding  or- 
iig  it  with  tiiat  of  linnseus,  considerably  im-  ^ptara  to  the  Linnsean  system,  and  separating 
?roTed  it.    He  made  order  1  of  Linneeus  oorre-  the  aptera  into  tuctoria,  thytanoura,  paratita, 
•^  vith  class  1  of  Fabricius ;  2  L.  with  2  aeephala,  eatomo»traea,  erustaeea,  and  myria- 
«nd  IJ  P.;  8  L,  with  11  F. ;  4  L.  (to  which  poda;  this  system,  though  in  many  respects 
^"f*  idded  terme$,  lepitma,  and  podura)  with  unnatural,  cMms  the  positive  merit  of  intro- 
SiadSP.;  6L.  with4F. :  6L.(withp«i»eW««  duoing some  natural  femilies.    InlSlOlieadopt- 
•ad  OMrw)  with  18  F. ;  and  7  L.  (witihont  the  ed  a  new  classification,  following  Cuvier  and  Do 
•boveniMned  apterous  genera)  with  6,  7,  8,  9,  Lamarck  in  separating  Crustacea  and  arachnids 
"id  10  P.— Olivier,  in  the  article  Irueetes  in  the  from  insects  proper,  and  dividing  tlie  latter  into 
-^ejuivfiaiw  mithodique,  follows  chiefly  the  the  7  orders  of  his  1st  classification,  adding  the 
^*Men  clMdfication,  modified  by  Geoffrey  order  auatoria  (formed  entirely  by  the  genua 
«d  DeGeer,  making  use  of  the  wings  and  ely-  pulex).    In  1817  he  added  myriapoda,  thysa- 
tn,tlie  parts  of  the  month,  and  the  joints  of  noura,  and  paratita  to  his  8  orders,  and  also 
**<««,  to  his  divisions;  he  substituted  the  itrepsiptera  of  Kirby;  in  1835  he  raised  the 
|*"''»'ti»ptoraforthe<for»iap<eroof  DeGeer;  myriapoda,  after  Leach,  to  adistinct  class,  and 
™  lb  order  tmtera  are  still  included  spiders,  divided  the  inteeta  into  11  orders ;  in  1829  he 
"rtljs,  ni  mynapods.    In  Olivier's  great  work  reduced  the  myriapoda  to  an  order  among  in- 
to ttlupttra,  in  6  large  quarto  volumes  with  sects,  raising  the  number  again  to  12  orders, 
■"•Jir^flO  plates,  published  between  1789  and  and  in  1832  raised  them  again  to  a  class  inter- 
ims, nay  1,9  found  the  largest  collection  of  mediate  between  arachnids  and  insects.    One 
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great  merit  of  Latreffle  ts  fhst  he  gsre  ftmilT- 
Bamea  to  the  g^nps  ot  genera,  yrbioii  Macleay 
has  redaoed  to  system  oy  giving  to  them  the 
termination  ida,  whioh,  if  not  always  clawaoally 
correct,'  ia  of  advantage  for  uniformity  and 
enphony. — ^De  Lamarck  divided  inaeota  into  8 
orders :  I.  Insects  with  sootorial  montiis :  1,  <^ 
t«ra  (tvetoriOjJAtr.)^  8,  diSft»rai  8,  henupUrtt; 
4j  U^idoptera.  II.  Iniaeota  with  mandibnlate 
months :  6,  h^mm«pt»ra;  8,  luiwropttra;  7, 
crthoptera ;  tad  8,  eokopttro.  Other  aptera 
he  plaoed  among  araohnMs  and  omstaoea,  and 
ranked  t^ff^anovrc^,1nyriapoda,  and  paraiUa 
among  arachnids. — ^DniiMrilpboes  inse^  above 
moUosoa  in  tiie  animal  sehes,  and  ccHnprisea 
among  them  arachnids  and  myriapods;  lu8ar« 
rangement  differs  bat  little  from  me  Iinn»aa: 
he  endeavored  to  rennite  the  greatly  divided 
funilies,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  genera. 
— Before  passing  to  other  dassiflcstions  the 
philosophical  syatems  of  the  modern  German 
school  may  be  alluded  to ;  they  proceed  on  the 
view  that  organic  nature  is  one  great  whole^ 
ezhiUting  progressive  grades  of  devdopmentt 
which  are  characterised  as  classes.  Okea 
has  made  18  classes  of  animals,  each  rep> 
resented  by  a  soooessively  added  organ.  In* 
■ecta  form  the  9th  class,  and  are  called  lang-aa- 
imals;  they  are  divided  as  follows:  I.  Oerm 
flies,  with  perfect  metamorphosis,  with  tribes : 
1,  hmuptera;  2,  orthopteraaaddermaptera;  8, 
luuropiera.  H.  Sexual  flies,  with  perfect  meta> 
morphosis  and  equal  wings,  with  tribes :  4,  dip- 
Ura  and  tttetoria;  6,  hymmoptera;  6,  lepidop- 
Ura.  IIL  Lung-flies,  beetles,  with  perfect  meta- 
morphosis, elytra,  and  wings,  with  tribes:  7,  0. 
Utramera;  8,  O.  heteromera;  aud  9,  C' pvh- 
tamera. — Among  the  English  writers  who-have 
contributed  to  the  advance  of  entomolMioal  clas- 
riflcation,  may  be  mentioned  Leach,  £rby,  and 
Macleay.  Dr.  W.  £.  Leach  published  several 
elaborate  treatises  on  insects  in  the  "linneuL 
Transactions,"  and  in  the  British  and  foreign 
enoTcIopeedias;  his  system  is  sketched  in  ■mi.  iu. 
of  the  "Zoological  Miscellany."  He  divides  in- 
sects into  ametaboJa  and  meUibola,  according  to 
the  absence  or  ocourrenoe  of  metamorphosis, 
the  Ist  including  8  and  the  latter  14  orders ; 
he  subdivides  orthoptera  into  8  orders,  adding 
dermaptera  (/otfleuld)  and  dietyoptera,  and  in- 
troduces also  0moptera  and  omaloptera. — The 
classification  of  Eirby  and  Spenoe,  as  given  in 
vol.  iv.  of  the  "Introduction  to  Entomology" 
(1816-'3«),  is  as  follows:  L  Mmdibuldta,  or 
insects  with  mandibles,  containing  the  orders : 
1,  eoleoptera;  8,  itrepriptera ;  8,  d&rmapt«r»; 
4,  orthoptera;  6,  netiroptera;  and  6,  hytnet^ 
optera,  IL  Biuuttllata,  or  insects  with  sno- 
torial  months,  oontainii^;  the  orders:  7,  h«- 
miptmra;  8,  triehoptera;  9,  hpidopttra;  10. 
diftera;  11,  aphanipt«ra;  and  12,  apt»n$  (all 
wmgless  insects  breathing  through  traohete). 
It  has  been  objected  to  this  system  that  the  8d 
order  ia  improperly  separated  ttom  the  4th,  and 
that  the  8th  forms  naturally  a  part  of  the  6th. — 
The  qrstem  of  Madeay  is  founded  on  the  ttA' 


lowing  prindbleat  1,  all  natond  groapt  tt> 
turn  within  themselvee,  and  oonseqaentlj  pre- 
sent thenuelvea  in  the  form  of  drclei;  i, 
eaeh  of  these  circles  contains  6  otlien,  oat- 
seoted  in  the  same  way ;  8,  where  the  didts 
join,  there  are  Intermediate  groups  oooneetiii; 
them  more  closely  together ;  4,  the  meaben 
of  each,  at  the  points  where  the  dreles  meet, 
exhibit  analogies.  The  animal  Idngdmn  con- 
sists of  6  oimes,  one  of  which,  the  attiudm 
(Crustacea  and  insects),  oonsista  of  6  prindfil 
groups,  which  may  be  represented  as  foQon: 


The  8  orders  of  cmetabola,  mandibulata,  mi 
iauttellata  only  concern  as  here.  Of  tlw  H 
the  myriapods  join  tiie  eruttaeea,  and  tbe  (if 
tanoura  and  anophira  (p€iraiita)  join  tlie  M*- 
dibulata.  The  hmutettata  and  mandihMt 
he  calls  inteetaptilota ;  the  former  indode 
Upidopttra,  diptera,  aptera  (tueUtria,  Uf-h 
Mmiptera,  and  homoptera;  the  latter  inelBoe 
Mehopteroi,  hytMMptera,  eoitopttra,  ertitf- 
ttra,  and  netiroptera.  These  two  oiraM  A* 
contiguous  to  each  other  in  the  triehepttn  m 
hpideptera,  the  genus  tiwataeidei  (Latr.)^tH 
former  maldng  ue  transition  to  lylMM  (Utr.) 
of  the  httter.  Space  will  not  permit  the  iat^ 
duotion  of  the  families  which  he  cooniv  w 
connecting  links  between  the  orders  of  the  t«* 
great  divisions.  This  system,  while  it  hwaWj 
forced  and  unnatural  affinities,  preseiiti  nnot 
that  is  valnable  in  determining  the  jiroapt" 
tranrnticm.  which  are  found  among  m*^'* 
among  other  branches  of  the  anbnal  kisgdoo. 
ffis  principal  work,  Eora  Entomolofie',  «• 
published  to  1819-'21.— BurmeisterdiTMee^ 
sects,  according  to  the  oompletenesaoftlielrV't' 
amorphoeis,  into  ametdbeut  and  "mC^"*^^ 
group  presenting  both  kauttellata  *"^,*?'Il 
ivl(Ua,  and  subdivided  according  to  tbewn 
of  the  larva,  the  struotore  of  the  ^i^^j.*^ 
the  internal  organixation.  His  'T'^^ZtZ 
firilows:  L  /**«««  »m««aft»to,  with  «np*?j 
metamorphosis;  the  larva,  pupa,  and  i^^ 
insect  resembling  each  other,  the  pap>  **"'* 
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and  moring  about :  A.  Having  a  BiMtcirial  month, 
vitb  4  fine  seta  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  and  tiitt 
Mlpi  wanting,  with  order  1,  h«m^t«ra  (bags). 
B.  with  a  masticating  month :  a,  vith  4  nneqnal 
winga,  anterior  ones  leatliery,  the  posterior 
jnembranoiuand  folded  longitndinally  and  once 
tnnsrerselT- ;  prothorax  free,  and  many  biiiair 
Teaids ;  with  order  2,  orthopUra  (loonsts) ;  h^ 
with  4  generaDy  eqnal  wings,  never  folded,  with 
order  Z,  dietyotoptera  (cockroaches).    II.  /n- 
Mtia  metabola,  with  perfect  metamorphosis ; 
tiie  larva  a  worm,  of  13  segments,  with  ot 
wrthont  legs;    the  pnpa  motionless^  or,  if  it 
moves,  not  eating.    A.  With  snctonal  month  : 
a,  with  8  naked  transparent  wings,  the  posterior 
replaced  by  pedicnlated  knobs ;  4  biliary  vessels: 
larva  without  feet ;  soft  proboscis,  widi  several 
aete  and  a  p^  of  palpi;  prothorax  not  free; 
with  order  4,  diptera  (flies) ;  b,  with  4  wings, 
teaenSij  covered  with  scales,  6  biliary  vessels ; 
urve  with  feet  and  a  distinct  head;  the  maxilla 
forming  a  spiral  tongne ;  prothorax  not  trea,  bnt 
doedy  connected  with  the  meso&orax;  with 
order  6,  IqMoptera  (butterflies  and  moths). 
E  With  mutieating  month,  or  at  least  visible 
naodiUes  md  palpi :  a,  with  4  eqnaUy  large  or 
long  wings,  with  reticulated  nervures;  rarely 
more  than  8  biliary  vessels ;  prothorax  always 
fi««;  with  ordMT  9,  nearo^Ura  (dragon' flies^; 
},with  4  unequal  wings,  with  Tariously  branch- 
ing oervnree;  larvas  generally  without  header 
&^  yet  sometimes  with  bothj  many  biliary 
TtsKls;  prothorax  not  free;  with  order  7,  hy- 
mmptera  (bees,  wasps);  «,  with  4  unequal 
winp,  the  anterior  ones  corneous ;  laps  with 
head,  with  or  wtthont  feet ;  4  or  6  binary  vea- 
ids;  proOiorax  always  free;  with  rarder  8,  w- 
iMptero  (beetles),    m  almost  all  these  orders 
fliere  are  apterous  families,  genera,  and  species, 
vhow  place  may  be  determmed  by  thei^  meta- 
iBoijAioas  and  tiie  structure  of  the  monfh ;  but 
tfaqr  never  form  a  distinct  order  ]ike  the  antera 
ot  latreQle.    Bnrmeister  maintains  that  all  true 
ineets  mdergo  some  metanKH^hons,  though  in 
fiw  tfteroDs  forms  it  may  be  difBcnlt  to  detect 
it  from  the  absence  of  the  wings;  as  his  idea  of 
so  insect  oecesritates  metamorphosis,  however 
inipnfect,  he  gives  the  name  anetabola  (applied 
by  Leteh  to  apterous  inseota)  to  all  those  with 
*o  inipafeet  metamorphosis,  as  there  is  no  real 
^«noee  in  the  process  of  development  in 
web-— Wdtwood,  in  his. "Introduction  to  the 
Vodera  OaagSfication  of  Insects,"  in  1889,  gives 
tbtfoDoving: 

I-  JlomniwitH  Jawb.  II.    Mouth  with  A  Buodb. 

^'"'VfupUn.  Oriet  eUpltra. 

'^'akat  mitt,  ttnp-  Ote.oti.hoi»almi4*ra.' 

.     lifltn.  "      aphanlptera. 

'  lAplmv.  .     (Att»m£ira((aaijiir 

,  wmLMpfanipltra,  1    liigtb««iterbii«tO 

_  tf^^ttra.  "    XomopUra. 

!  »»nptin.  "    ItpidopUra. 

ft^'wM,  in  the  article  "  Tmeeta,"  in  vol.  ii.  of 
^iJ/Cydopadia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology" 
M«l^  divides  insects  into:  I.  Mandibulata, 
•"^Jiiiimg  toUoptera,   dermaptera  (ear-wigs), 


H^lvunopUra,  saAativpiipttra ;  and  JL  Samfet' 
lata,  oontainmg  Upidoptera,  diptera,  hrmdlop' 
Ura,  aplumipUira,  aptera,  hem^tera,  and  ho- 
moptera. — Biebold  (Bnmett'a  translation),  in 
1848,  gives  the  following  daasifioation :  A.  Ih« 
aeots  without  metamorphosis,  cmtetabola,  oon> 
taining :  1,  aptera  (pedwulida,  tea.").  B.  With 
Incomplete  metamorphosis,  hemim&tdbela,  oon- 
tuning:  a,  with  suctorial  mouth,  S,  htm^ptera; 
i,  with  mandibulate  month,  8,  ortAopUra.  O. 
With  complete  roetamorphcm,  ioiem«tab<^ 
oontaining :  a,  -vith  suctorial  mmith,  4,  diptera; 
6,  Upidoptera;  6,  hymeneptera ;  6,  with  mandi- 
bulate mouth,  with  7,  etrepeiptera ;  8,  tuunop- 
tera;  and  9,  eol^tera.  This  is  theaame  aa  t£« 
olasdfioation  of  Vogt,  founded  nponembryologi- 
cal  principles ;  and  the  orders  are  the  same  as 
&ose  of  Owen,  as  ^ven  in  the  2d  edition  of  Ms 
"Lectures  on  the  Oomparative  Anatomy  and 
Fhysidogy  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals"  (1866X 
except  that  homoptera  is  subatitnted  by  him  for 
hem^tera.  The  orders  of  Milne-Edwuds,  in  his 
Court  iUmentain  Whiitoire  naturdle  (18S6X 
are  nearly  the  same  as  Siebold's,  except  that 
aptera  is  omitted,  rhipiptera  sniistituted  for 
ttrepeiptera,  and  anopmra  and  thf/tanottra  are 
added.  The  embryological  system  of  Van  Ben»> 
den  (186fi)  is  tiie  same  as  the  last,  the  tema 
etrepiiptera  being  reintrodnced,  and  paraeiia 
substituted  for  anoplura. — Prof.  Agassii^  in  the 
2d  volume  of  the  "  Smithsonian  c3ontributions 
to  Knowledge"  (1861),  gives  the  following  <daa- 
rification  of  useots  from  embryological  data: 

J,   OsBwnre  Iinxon  (Ifam^  XL  Bvoosa  Iitnon  (  JShm. 
dilmlatai  tOata), 

HimropUra.  Btmipttra. 

OoUopttra.  J>ipttra. 

Orlkopltra.  XtpUlopttra. 

Mymmofttra. 

In  this  the  guhdivirions  are  made  aooor^ng  to 
tb^  tranaformations.  From  the  £aot  that  those 
undergoing  oomidete  metamorpltosis  have  a 
chewing  apparatus  in  the  eariy  stages  of  their 
growth,  which  is  gradually  transformed  into 
various  kinds  of  suckers,  he  exprewes  the  bdief 
that  tlie  mandibulata  are  lower  than  the  haut- 
tellata;  and  he  also  ranks  lepidoptera  highest 
among  insects,  and  not  eoleoptera,  as  genenlly 
maintained. — ^This  will  saflBoe  for  entomdogical 
systems ;  the  limits  ot  this  article  will  not  per- 
mit even  the  mention  of  the  principal  writers 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  science.  Mr. 
Wilscm  in  the  article*  Entomology"  in  the  "En- 
cydopsdiaBritannioa,"  Dr.  Bomettin  his  trans- 
lation of  Siebold,  and  Mr.  Weetwood  (pp.  eit.), 
give  viduable  lists  of  the  authors  oa  this  sdenoe, 
arranged  in  chronological  order ;  from  them  we 
select  the  following  as  amcmg  tl^e  most  import- 
ant since  Latreille:  in  En^and,  Donovan,  Cur- 
tis, Wood,  Rennie,  Haliday,  A.  White,  Dou- 
bleday,  Sbnokard,  Hope,  Newman,  and  New- 
port; in  France,  Jurine,Dufonr,  Godart,  Gu&itt- 
M^neville,  Boisdaval,  Ddean,  Laoordaire,  and 
Blanchard ;  inOermany,  Meigra,  Oohsenheimer, 
King,  Rscher  do  Waldheim,  and  Oermar;  in 
Sweden,  Fallen;  in  America,  Thomas  Say,  Dr. 
T.  W.Harris,  and  J.  LLeoonte.  Thenaostnae- 
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fill  woA  on  entomology  evar  imblifllied  in  flu* 
ooantry  is  the  "  TreatiBe  on  some  of  tbte  Inaeotc 
of  ITew  England  which  are  IqjarioaB  toV^eta^ 
^n,"  hy  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  issaed  by  order  of  the 
legislatare  of  Maaaaohosetts ;  the  8d  edition  waa 
pnblidied  in  1662,  and  a  8d  wiU  probably  be  soon 
published,  wiUi  iUnstraUona,  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  In  this  work  are  adopted  the  7  following 
orders,  as  Kenerally  reoeired  by  natnralists ;  a 
brief  sketch  of  theee,  with  others  aooepted  by 
many  entomologiate^  will  form  a  proper  termina- 
tion of  this  artide :  L  ColeopUra  (or  beetles), 
vitli  Jaws,  2  tJuck  wing  covers  meeting  in  a 
straight  line  on  the  top  of  the  back,  and  i  filmy, 
transversely  folded  wings ;  metamorphosis  com- 
plete;  larva  generally  with  6  tme  legs  and 
aometames  with  a  terminal  prop-leg,  rarely  with- 
ont  legs;  papa  with. wings  and  legs  distinct 
and  nneonnned.  U.  Ort£>pUra  (oookroaohes^ 
crickets,  ice.),  with  jaws,  2  opaque  upper  win|;B 
overlapping  a  little  on  the  back,  and  2  larger  thu 
wings  folded  in  £ui-like  plaits;  transformation 
partial ;  larvs  and  pnpce  active,  but  without 
wings.  III.  Bem^tera  (bugs  and  plant  licel 
with  a  homy  beak  for  suction ;  4  wings,  of  whiob 
the  upper  lie  flat,  cross  each  other  on  the  back, 
and  slope  at  the  sides  like  a  roof ;  transformation 
partial;  larvta  and  papsa  like  the  adults,  but 
winj^ees.  lY.  Newroptwa  (dragon  flies.  May 
fliea,  white  ants,  &&),  with  jaws,  4  netted 
wings,  the  hinder  the  iMgest;  with  no  sting 
nor  piercer;  transformation  complete  or  par- 
tial; larva  and  pupa  various.  Y.  Lepidop- 
tara  (butterflies  and  moths),  with  a  sacking 
tube ;  4  scaly  wings ;  transform^on  complete; 
larvs  with  6  true  legs,  and  from  4  to  10  prop- 
legs;  pupa  with  the  cases  of  the  wings  and 
legs  indistinct,  and  soldered  to  the  breast. 
YI.  ffymmopttra  ()>ees,  wasps,  ants)^  with 
jaws;  4  veined  wings,  the  hinder  pair  gen- 
erally the  smallest;  a  sting  at  the  end  of  the 
abdomen ;  transformation  complete ;  larva  like 
maggots,  or  slogs,  or  caterpillars;  papa  with 
fhe  legs  and  wings  nnooofined.  YU.  Diptera 
(flies,  mosquitoes,  &&),  with  a  homy  or  fleshy 
proboscis,  2  wings  and  2  balancers  or  poisers 
behind  them ;  transformation  complete ;  larva 
footiess  maggots,  with  the  breathing  holes  gen- 
-miXy  in  the  hinder  ptut  of  the  body ;  pupa 
osually  inoaaed  in  the  dried  skin  of  the  larvas, 
but  sometimes  naked,  in  which  case  the  wings 
and  legs  aro  visible,  and*  more  or  less  free. — 
Among  the  smaller  groups,  the  order  ttreptip- 
tera  (Kirby),  or  rhipiatera  ^Latr.),  contains  mi- 
BBte  insects  which  nndergo  tneir  transformations 
within  the  bodies  of  bees  and  wasps;  the 
maggot-like  larva  live  lietween  the  rings ;  the 
fem2es  are  wingless,  and  never  leave  the  bodies 
of  their  host ;  the  adult  males  have  2  very  short 
members  instead  of  fore  wings,  and  2  very  large 
hind  wings ;  the  sharp-pointed  jaws  are  adapted 
for  pieroing  rather  than  biting.  Their  systematic 
poaitioa  ia  not  precisely  determined ;  Latreille 
places  them  between  lepidoptera  and  diptera, 
thoogfa  he  thinlcs  them  most  nearlv  alhed  to 
some  of  the  kymnwpUra.    The  order  t^ttm 


(LeaohX    »uet»ria   (Do    Qeer),   i^pbiuptm 
(Latr.X  <^haniptera  (Kirby),  is  constitated  l)f 
the  flea  tribe,  which  seem  to  be  intenuediiti 
between  hemiptera  and  diptera.    Tlie  ear-wig!^ 
included  by  most  entomologists  amoos  vriiuf- 
tera,  form  the  order  dermaptera  (LeaoEXorM- 
plaifptera  (Westwood).    The  spider-fliea,  6^ 
«&,  uluded  to  at  the  doee  of  the  article  Ds- 
TKBA,  form  the  order  A«ffta2op<«ra  (Leacb).  TU 
May  flies  were  separated  from  tbeneuropim, 
and  elevated  to  an  order  triehoptera  bj  Ai%. 
The  thysanoptera  of  Haliday  consist  of  flwii- 
note  insects  of  the  thrips  tribe,  genenllj  duni 
with  the  hemiptera ;  other  hemiptera,  ti  tU 
harvest  flies,  plant  lice,  &a,  have  been  aeptnted 
by  the  En^h  writera  under  the  name  of  i«- 
moptera.    Burmelster  has  separated  from«» 
roptera  those  ^)eoies  whidi  nndeigo  onlj  i 
partial  metamorphosis  into  the  order  dieiyAf- 
tera. — Ifaturalists  generally  have  been  di^Mied 
to  rank  insects  in  the  animal  scale  below  inol- 
luBca,  though  many  of  their  vital  fanctiona,  ud 
locomotion  and  perception,  indicate  a  sapeiiori^ 
in  the  former.    Mr.  Kirby  and  other  Eagijili 
entomologists  have  accorded  the  praoedeooett 
insects,  in  opposition  to  Cavier  and  Be  Lmurek, 
who  placed  the  mollusca  first  on  aocoont  of  tbtir 
system  of  circulation.    In  tjie  branch  of  titio 
late,  the  position  of  insects  is  well  given  bf 
Olcen,  when  he  says  that  "  lepid(^tera  are  boa 
as  woims,  thm  pass  into  the  condition  of  cn» 
taeea,  and  are  finally  devdc^ied  into  trne  uuecti 
ezemidifying  the  natural  order  of  gtadalioa« 
tiie  three  classes  of  articulata."    For  iDterafr 
ing  and  oonclosive  observations  on  the  postin 
tiiat  worfes  aro  the  lowest,  Crustacea  the  ii^ 
jnediate,  and  insecta  the  higiiest  among  titi» 
lata,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  p^  ^ 
Agaasiz,  above  alluded  to,  in  voL  iL  of  Cm 
"  Smithsonian  Oontribations;"  the  same  aiitb» 
ity,  in  voL  L  of  "Contributions  to  the  Natonl 
History  of  the  United  States,"  in  the  ludiett 
clafBS  (insects)  of  artionli^  establishei  ue ) 
orders  of  mjriapods,  arachnids,  and  inxdi 
proper,  the  latter  therefore  being  the  highe* 
order  of  the  highest  class,  and  the  l<pidopteii 
(bntterflios  and  moths)  the  highest  diviaioa  u 
this  order. 

ENTOPHYTES.    See  Epiphttis. 

ENTOZOA  (Gr.  mm,  within,  snd  fwni  « 
animalX  a  groap  of  invertebrate  animals,  wma 
dnring  some  period  of  their  existence  live  wiwa 
and  derive  nourishment  from  the  bodies  of  oti* 
aniniab,  and  with  few  exceptions  belong  entu* 
]y  to  the  class  of  helminths  or  worms.  AmbiJ 
parasites  form  in  fikct  a  sort  of  snb-fiHinSi  W* 
their  number  is  only  to  be  estimated  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  olaMiftawf 
of  entoEoa'has  been  attempted  by  "'•Jf  "?[ 
nent  zoologists  since  the  days  of  BodolpM,  *"* 
may  be  considered  the  father  of  hdminthwopj 
■bnt  only  within  a  few  years  has  it  sttained  t» 
poution  of  a  tme  science,  and  chiefly  """??_ 
the  labors  of  a  few  observers  in  Grermany-  '^^ 
vier  refers  the  entozoa  to  the  class  r<^'^,fr 
subdivides  tiiem,  foDowing  tiie  plan  of  EndolpW) 
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tttto  UmMdea  or  tapeworms,  tr&tnatoeutat^it 
wtmns,  nanaMdea  or  ronnd  worms,  and  Mon- 
ti«eg>hala  or  hooked  worms.    More  oorreotlyt 
Iiowerer,  they  b«Iong  to  the  artieulata,  thon^ 
tteir  type  is  a  degraded  cme,  and  some  of  them 
«ren  approach  in  stmctore  the  f?iottiMe<>.  Adopt- 
ing this  arrangement,  we  can  best  ezpliUn  uie 
progress  and  present  state  of  helminthology  hj 
ooDsdering  these  sabdiyisions  separately. — Ta- 
nmdea,    eettoidea,  tterebnintha,    tapeworms. 
These  parasites  in  their  mature  state  inhabit 
tiie  intestines  of  all  classes  of  yertebrate  ani- 
mals.   In  their  transitional  or  immature  stage 
ther  oecor  as  cjsts  in  the  tissues  and  organs  of 
each  ereatnres  aa  form  the  food  of  their  tnM 
bearers  or  hosts.    These  cysts,  of  which  the 
measles  in  swine  are  an  example,  in  the  early 
days  of  scienoe  were  not  looked  upon  as  of  an 
animal  nature,  and  were  called  hydatids  and 
•oepbalocysts ;  and  not  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  ITth  oentnry  was  their  troe  character  reo* 
ognized.    In  the  18th,  many  observers,  aad  es- 
pecUly  GlOtze,  noticed  that  their  heads  olosdy 
i«se»bled  those  of  the  tapeworms.    His  obser- 
Tttkns  were  confined  dtiefly  to  the  tenia  of 
tnimals,  and  appear  to  have  had  little  influMioa 
'With  the  science  men  of  the  next  centnry,  who 
M  ba<^  again  upon  the  old  and  easy  theory 
of  i^)entaneon8   or  equivocal  generation,  and 
w  it  remained  tmtil  1844,  when  Steenstmp's 
theory  of  alternation  of  generation  was  ajmlied 
to  the  problem ;  and  heboid  and  Diqardin  Doth' 
pobtidied  essays  on  the  connection  between  the 
tMiiai  and  encysted  forms  of  variobs  animal *> 
Iheir  ezpmraents  and  those  of  Kiichenmeia- 
ter,  who  most  be  considered  the  highest  ao- 
thority  on  ^he    Iraman  helminths,  cannot  be 
grrenin  detidl  here;  sofiBee  it  to  BtQrthat  tape- 
vwBu  have  been  prodneed  in  oamivorons  ani- 
nab  of  all  kinds  by  giving  them  the  encysted 
ima  to  eat,  and  the  encysted  varieties  have 
Vea  bred  in  others  by  administering  the  eggs 
or  aahryos  of  taenia.    Tt^worms  consist  <n  8 
TMti,  viz. :  he&d,  seek,  Mtd  coUniy  of  joints, 
lb*  head  is  a  minnte  object,  nsnally  square,  and 
pnnided  with  varieties  of  snddng  disks  aad  ooi>- 
<n«t«  of  hooks,  by  which  it  attaches  itself  to 
1h«  vilh  of  the  intestine.    The  neck  is  dender 
•ninnked  by  transverse  wrinkles,  which  grad- 
^TineoDVMrtedfaito  Joints.    Withagethese 
Jobto  iiurease  in  nnmber,  and  finally  those  first 
""ucd  bMome  ripe,  while  new  ones  are  contan- 
uflygiTM  oat  from  the  head  to  supply  in  turn 
the  pUosef  those  discharged.    Their  growth  is 
f^imiUyr^id.  and  some  speeiea  attain  a  length 
^00  feet,  while  others  are  <nily  a  few  lines 
^S-  Oonridered  as  a  simple  individnal,  the 
^••MTB  has  very  limited  power  of  motion, 
*™^i|^  a  distinct  layer  of  muscular  filM«  is 
*"*«  Weath  the  diin.    This  integument  is 
^'^vUt*,  Bwist,  and  porous ;  and  tlmmgh  this 
•Mt«i«i  it  probaUy  carried  on  by  absorption, 
""■jk  theooly  organs  subservient  to  this  luno- 
*|^  vt  2  pairs  <^  longitudinal  canals  running 
*^«h  ride  of  thejohits,  and  united  by 
"^ttvoK  brudMa.    The  skin  contains  also 


bmmnerable  ronndisli,  ooneentrieally  marked, 
oakareous  corpuscles,  recognised  only  by  tiie 
microscope,  which  serve  undoubtedly  as  a  sort 
of  skeleton.  They  possess  no  nervous  system. 
The  sexual  organs,  however,  are  remarkably  de- 
veloped. When  the  oldest  joints  have  become 
sexually  mature  (which  period  varies  greatly  in 
different  species),  they  pass  off  spontaneously  by 
the  onus — sometimes  by  the  month  even — of 
the  animal  which  harbors  them.  These  are 
flat,  quadrangular  bodies  of  a  yellowish  white 
color,  and  in  some  q>eoies  are  detached  singly, 
in  others  by  groups.  These  proglottides,  as  tStey 
are  called,  are  true  hermaphromtes,  contain  the 
sexual  organs  and  eggs  or  embryos  enclosed 
within  shells,  and  possess  the  power  of  moving 
about;  so  that  they  have  often  been  mistaken 
for  trematoda,  and,  in  fact,  are  now  considered 
as  separate  individnids.  They  discharge  their 
eggs  either  through  the  genital  opening  or  hj 
aeu-destruction,  which  resnlta  either  firom  the 
bnrs&ig  of  their  walls  or  by  deoompositicMi. 
They  tSfect  chiefly  moist  places,  and,  leaving 
the  manure  in  which  they  have  been  deposited^ 
wander  about  amid  the  herbage,  and  may  in 
this  way  be  devoured ;  or  they  fall  into  water, 
and  there,  bursting,  discharge  their  eggs,  whidi 
are  thus  borne  £ar  and  wide,  and  findentratioe 
to  a  proper  seal  for  future  development.  Iliey 
are  not  capable  of  a  long-continued  independ- 
ent existence,  and  may  even  be  destroyed  with« 
in  the  intestine  of  their  host,  scattering  their 
^gs  along  this  canal,  though  harmlessly ;  for 
Leukart  found  by  experiment  that  eggs  when 
introduced  into  tite  intestine  before  bemg  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  remun 
unchanged ;  but  that  when  previcmaly  submit- 
ted to  its  inflnenoe  and  then  placed  within  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  embryos  became  free.  •  Pro- 
^ottides  may  even  be  swallowed  entire  by  ani* 
mals  which  wallow  in  moist  manure,  and  thus 
introduce  a  vast  nnmber  of  e^  to  their  proper 
dwelling  place.  When  once  they  have  set  their 
ofi^uring  free,  their  object  is  acoompliahed  and 
they  dis^>pear.  Each  proglottis  contains  a  vast 
'munber  of  eggs,  so  that  if  one  out  of  the  many 
millions  reaches  a  proper  habitation  the  special 
will  continue  without  decrease  in  ntmibers.  The 
embryos  are  enclosed  in  finn  ahella  eonstrooted 
to  remst  a  strong  pressure  from  without^  and  are 
either  brown  or  yellowish,  and  of  a  roond  or 
oval  shape.  They  probably  cannot  undergo  a 
.great  degree  of  dryness,  heat,  or  cold,  or  exist 
Tery  long  in  fluid,  without  the  destruction  of  the 
animal  within.  As  an  examine  of  the  usaal 
method  of  development  and  transformation  of 
the  eettoidea,  the  history  of  the  ttmiatoUum,  at 
common  tapeworm,  will  best  serve ;  for  it  has 
been  most  ftilly  studied  on  account  of  its  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Ibrm  of  measles,  and  its 
important  relation  to  man.  This  worm  is  im- 
properly named,  since  many  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  same  intestine.  It  seldom  attains 
a  length  of  more  than  20  feet,  and  is  composed 
of  600  or  700  joints,  which  when  mature  con- 
tsin  myriada  of  eg^  and  escape  singly  or  at 
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omoe  into  iba  outer  world.  Thew  eggs  being 
aet  free  find  their  tray  into  water  or  manure^ 
and  are  thos  Boattered  far  and  wide.  By  ohano« 
one  oocasionally  enters  the  Btomaoh  of  man  <m 
lettnceL  firnit,  or  onwaaiied  vegetables,  but  more 

Sinendly  th^  are  swallowed  by  the  bog,  the 
thy  and  onuuToroiu  habits  of  which  aiumal 
need  only  be  considered  to  show  how  readily 
it  may  become  in^fed.  In  either  case  the  egg 
diell  18  destroyed  by  the  process  of  digestion, 
and  tbe  embryo,  a  minute  globular  reside,  arm- 
ed in  frcmt  with  8  pairs  of  sharp  spines,  emerges 
and  begins  its  active  migrations.  It  sets  oat  on 
its  travels  by  boring  into  the  blood  or  lymph 
vessels  of  the  stomach  or  intestiae,  and  is  borne 
along  by  their  cnrrents  till  it  reaches  the  capil- 
laries, where  it  renews  its  activity  and  bores  its 
way  oat  of  the  cireolatory  system  into  any  or- 
gan to  which  chance  has  carried  it.  There  can 
be  no  donbt  about  this  fact,  for  Lenkart  has  re- 
OMitly  discovered  tiie  embryo  several  times  in 
the  vena  portn.  It  is  possible  that  the  embryos 
may  in  some  cases  lose  their  booklets  in  the 
vessels,  and  thus,  bein^  nnable.to  proceed  far- 
ther, become  encysted  m  the  capillaries.  Hav* 
ing  reached  thus  a  proper  situation  for  higher 
development^  it  becomes  surrounded  by  a  new 
formation  or  cyst  resembling  the  stmotare  of 
the  organ  it  may  inhabit.  If  it  happens  to 
penetrate  any  serous  cavity,  however,  this  cyst 
Is  not  formed,  but  otherwise  the  devdopment 
is  the  same.  This  process  goes  on  ri^>ialy,  so 
that  in  a  week  or  two  the  cyst  may  be  reoc^ 
nized  by  the  naked  eye.  The  opines  or  hook- 
lets  now  drop  oS,  the  primary  veside  goes  on 
absorbing  natriment,  and  by  the  second  or 
fonrtli  week  there  grows  oat  a  protaberanoe 
from  its  internal  sur&oe,  which  soon  takes  the 
fwrn-of  the  head  of  the  future  tania.  Upon 
this  there  ^>ringa  up  a  doable  cirde  of  small 
hairs,  which  in  d  weeks  become  the  complete 
double  coronet  of  boolcs.  The  neck  now  be- 
gins to  extend,  but  the  head  still  remains  en- 
closed in  the  bladder,  till  the  whole  animal  is 
set  free.  It  may  however  continue  to  live  in  this 
encysted  stage  till  it  dies  of  old  age,  unless  set: 
free  by  nature  or  art;  and  this  nndonbtedly  is 
the  fate  of  the  largest  proportion  of  these  im- 
mature creatures.  If  seated  in  the  musdee,  this 
encysted  stage  of  t^eworm  is  sddom  of  injury 
to  man;  bat  if  by  chance  it  take  op  itsdwdling- 
plaee  in  the  brain  or  eye,  which  is  not  anfr»- 

2aeDtly  the  caae,  results  most  serious  follow. 
1  the  hog,  however,  the  case  is  different,  for 
many  eggs  being  devoured  at  once,  the  embryos 
invade  nearly  every  organ  of  the  b^b^  and  pro- 
duce the  disease  known  as  measly  WehavestQl 
to  consider  the  last  and  hi^est  stage  of  devd- 
opment  in  the  life  of  a  tsama,  viz. :  the  conver- 
sion of  these  cysts  or  measles  into  the  mature 
intestinal  worm.  When  one  of  tiiese  cysts  is  ao- 
ddentally  swallowed  by  man,  the  little  pea-like 
▼edde  bursts,  and  the  head  of  the  worm  pro- 
truding futeos  itself  to  the  intestinal  walls  by 
its  booklets.  From  this  head  bud  out  one  after 
another  numerous  Joints,  which  finally  make  up 
t 


tba mature wonn<  Bmaybeeanl^T 
iiow  these  small  white  cysts  gain  entrance  inia 
tiae  stomach  of  man,  for  measly  pork  is  of- 
ten sold  in  marketi^  and  altbongh  thoroa^ 
cooking  and  caring  dertroy  the  larrsa,  still  vba 
cysts  may  adhere  to  the  kni£a,  and  be  thus  traoa*- 
ferred  to  vegetaUee,  butter,  cheese,  and  tb* 
like,  which  are  eaten  uncooked.  It  may  oAen 
he  ttie  case  too  that  pwk  is  so  slightly  xaemdj, 
that  the  butcher  does  not  know  the  diaeaae  is 

S resent.    There  can  be  no  questioa  about  ths 
lentity  of  these  two  fomu;  the  Utitia  snfi— 
in  man  and  ihe  tf/Hieenu  eMvJMCs  or  mnwlw 
in  swine ;  for  not  <»ly  are  their  heads  anatooir 
ioally  the  same,  but  it  had  for  a  long  tioogB  been 
noticed  that  in  those  places  where  measles  ia 
pork  were  abundant  there  tenia  was  of  moot 
□reqoent  occuirence,  and  that  where  the  me  at 
this  flesh  was  fwbidden  among  nations  or  sect^ 
there  tapeworm  was  scarody  ever  fonod.     Au 
of  this  led  to  the  belief  espeidally  after  tbe  ex- 
periments performed  in  regard  to  the  tnoue  and 
cystic  worms  of  the  lower  niiitn«l»^  tbafc  the 
measles  in  flesh  wwe  the  cause  of  ti^womi  is 
man.    To  settle  this  point  £flohenmeirter  fed 
a  condemned  criminal  8  days  before  his  ezeaa- 
tion  cm  raw  measly  pork,  and  on  examinatiaa 
after  death  the  young  tapeworms  were  fonnd 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  intestine.     One 
point,  however,  remained  to  be  proved,  'via. :  that 
the  «^  of  the  t^>ewonn  produce  the  nwimifas 
in  swine.    For  this  purpose  experiments  -were 
undertaken  by  the  Saxon  government  nnder  itm 
direction  of  KOchenmeister  and  other  ■'«o''ti*ff 
men  of  Germany.    Tonng  and  healthy  pigs 
were  kept  confined  separately,  and  to  them  wen 
given  the  eggs  of  tapeworms.    At  various  in- 
tervals afterward  they  were  killed,  and  the  ok- 
^^ysted  forms  ware  found  in  myriads  throoghost 
^e  body.    These  expetiraents  have  been  oOea 
repeated  with  the  same  success,  so  that  the  re- 
sult is  b^ond  qnesticni.    To  reoapitolate :  the 
tapeworm  of  the  human  intestine  discharges 
millions  of  eggs,  a  single  one  of  which  need  <£if 
reach  maturity  to  produce  mi]li(Hi8  more;  there- 
fore it  is  evident  that  the  vast  nu^ority  of  these 
eggs  parish  (mdevel<q^    These  eggs  most  be 
devoured  by  some  other  host  to  read^  their  see- 
-<Hid  at  encysted  stage.    This  stage  is  known  as 
meades  in  swine.    Meades  being  eat«a  by  mas 
in   torn  produce  the  tm>ewonn.    These  two 
licams  neverprodnoe  each  other  in  the  same  in- 
dividuaL     various  other  tsanias  infet^  man  ia 
one  oi  their  stages,  the  most  dangeroos  of  whidi 
is  the  seUtMosoMM,  or  enmted  fonn  of  £  2«Ms- 
MW.    The  cysts  {ffoduoed  by  this  parasite  are 
often  as  large  as  a  man'a  head,  erasing  great 
suffering  and  death.    In  -lodand  every  seTeath 
person  is  thus  afflicted.    The  explanation  of  tlus 
lies  in  the  filthy  habits  <rf  this  people,  and  ia 
the  great  number  of  dogs  they  ke^>i  whkih  as- 
sist in  q>reading  tiie  seeds  v£  tins  disorder. 
Here  the  cysts  or  hydatids  opntain  instfiad  of 
one  teoUx  or  head  innumerable  embryonic  fbnii% 
which  of  coorse  inereasea  tite  risk  hi  infe^on. 
The  mature  tapewonn  prodnoed  artifiaial||r' 
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cf  tot  8  Joints,  and  on  <Us  aoeoont  has 
bklMfto  wcaped  netiee.    Eren  now  it  is  not 
known  whetaer  man  himself  or  dogs  are  tlie 
hosta  of  tlM  matim  helminth.    Another  re- 
BiaikaUe  ipeeiee  dwelling  in  the  intestinal  canal 
ct  man  is  the  h0tkri«eifiahu  latut,  or  broad 
tepewonn.    This  diffws  from  the  tme  ttenia 
in  the  oMutmotion  of  its  head  and  Joints.    The 
fonner  is  oral,  flat,  and  instead  of  a  coronet  of 
hooks  and  ronnd  Backers,  possesses  2  long^itadi- 
nal  swnkrng  grooTes  on  each  lateral  margin,  bj 
whieb  it  mes  itself;  the  latter  are  one-tmrd  of 
Qmt  width  only  in  length,  and  the  gemtal  open- 
ing is  fbmid  on  the  middleof  each  joint,  instead 
of  at  the  lateral  margin,  as  in  tisnits  proper,  and 
oeonn  on  the  same  aoifaoe  throng^ont  its  whole 
length.    They  are  scanetimes  as  many  as  2,000, 
hot  eran  then  they  do  not  make  up  a  worm  more 
than  90  feet  long.  Thns&r  this  p«u«site  has  been 
Jbond  in  man  only  in  its  mstsre  state.    Its  geo- 
gta^dcal  distritoti(m  is  limited  to  RnssiaOnclDd- 
mg  Polsnd),  Switmiand,  Italy,  and  the  maritime 
£atrieta  of  France  and  north  Europe,  and  it 
moat  probably  nndergoes  its  transitional  stage 
of  derdopment  outside  the  homan  intestine  m 
sane  of  ue  moUnsks,  wliioh  form  the  food  of 
Baa.    A  few  other  species  of  tqwworm  infest 
Baakind,  bnt  they  are  seldom  met  with,  and 
will  be  found  enumerated  in  the  accompanying 
eatalogne.    The  dog,  from  his  domestic  and  om- 
■iionns  habits,  is  made  the  host  of  many  of 
these  entozoa,  ud  does  mooh  to  keep  np  tiieir 
precariooB  existence.    Withont  bis  aia  the  tamia 
tmmnu  woold  undoubtedly  become  extinct, 
and  thus  the  aheep  breeders  would  be  rid  of 
a  finase  which  often  proves  so  fittal  to  theie 
flocki,  Til,,  the  staggers.    Thia  disease  is  cwised 
liy  the  presntce  in  the  brain  of  hydatids  or 
cjstie  €iuturi,  which  when  eaten  by  butcher 
nd  iheq>  dogs  are  converted  into  tite  oorre- 
^ondiog  tMua,  the  embryos  of  which  are  in 
tm  scattered  broadcast  over  the  pastures, 
vixn  they  find  lesdy  admission  to  the  grazing 
bsidi.   This  too  hss  been  made  the  snUect  of 
Manluog  investigation  in  Germany,  and  shep- 
betds  are  taoght  to  keep  their  dogs  free  from 
tia*  tapewonn,  by  putting  out  of  their  reach 
the  tah  of  animals  afiBioted  with  the  staggers. 
Sheep  msy  (^ten  be  kept  healthy  by  keeping 
tbtm  6«iii  moist  placM,  and  from  pastorea, 
while  the  dew  is  st^  on  the  grass,  for  the  pro- 
glottides seen  to  seek  each  localities,  and  the 
Mst  of  the  son  appears  destructive  to  their  vi- 
Wi^.   Moeh  more  good  may  be  effected  by 
>Mh  nerendve  measures  than  by  administering 
■woiinties,  or  by  attempting  the  removal  m 
Aeeyrtibytiie  trephine  ortrochar.    Did  the 
niw  cf  nrute,  too,  but  know  the  natural  history 
<^  Dm  neasles  wliich  infest  bis  charge,  this 
lot^sone  disease  would  be  seldom  met  with. 
'T*;  often  immense  droves  of  these  creatures 
km  to  be  shuightered  on  its  account,  and  such 
ittMbahrsys  prove  that  the  victims  have  late- 
ly beat  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  person 
vlietM  a  (onja  toUitm,    Wild  swine  are  never 
lAeMintfaia  way,  and  it  is  only  the  filthy  na 
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tnreof  its  food  which  ptoduocaitin  the  aomes* 
tioated  animal.  Occasionallythisvarietyof  eya- 
fiosreiw  is  found  in  the  flesh  of  other  animals  eaten 
by  man,  aa  the  ox,  deer,  and  bear;  bnt  very 
seddom.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  nieasly  pork 
ia  sold  botii  fresh  and  salted,  and  enough  is  eaten 
in  an  uncooked  state  in  the  form  of  sausages, 
raw  pork,  and  the  like,  to  account  for  the  wide 
distribution  of  teanite.  Dr.  Weinland,  in  his  recent 
essay  on  human  eettoOea  (Cambridge,  1868X 
divides  the  taniMaa  into  two  dssMs:  First, 
the  telerohpidcta,  or  hard-shelled  tapeworma, 
the  embryos  of  which,  developed  in  the  wann> 
blooded  vertebrata,  bcMOome  mature  ttenits  <mly 
in  the  intestinal  canal  of  carnivorous  mammalia. 
Thus  man  obtains  the  tania  toliutn  from  swine; 
the  dog  the  T.  lertata,  T.  eemvnu,  and  T.  eehi- 
noeoeeiu  from  the  rabbit,  the  sheep,  and  the  ox 
respectively ;  the  oat  the  T.  ctauieoUU  from  the 
mouse,  and  so  on.  Second,  the  malaeolefiidoUk, 
or  soft-shelled  tapeworms,  tJie  eggs  of  which  are 
to  be  hatched  in  the  stomach  of  articulata  and 
mollusks.  The  mature  entosoa  Ot  this  order  in- 
halnt  the  intestinal  canal  of  such  animals  aa  prey 
upcm  the  above,  as  fish,  birds,  and  insectivorous 
mammalia. — TrmuUoda,  tterelmmtha  (OwenX 
isolated  flat  worms.  These  entozoa  are  character- 
ized by  their  flattened,  more  or  less  elongated 
shape,  and  by  ventral  sucking  disks.  The  same 
individual  possesses  the  organs  of  both  sexes. 
Budolphi  divided  them  into  different  genera,  ao> 
cording  to  the  number  of  cup-like  sndcers  pres- 
ent. This  dassifloation  has  been  ^ven  up,  inas- 
much as  the  mcne  important  distinctions  of  struo- 
tnre  did  not  correspond  to  the  external  markings ; 
but  many  ofthe  names  have  been  retuned.  Thus 
the  dMoma  htpatieum,  or  liver  fluke,  has  2  suck- 
ing disks.  .This,  the  best  known  of  the  trematode 
worms,  resembles  much  a  cucumber  seed  in 
form,  and  measnres  in  length  one  inch,  in  width 
tboat  half  an  inch.  Its  color  is  of  a  yellowish 
brown,  probably  owing  to  the  bile  in  which  it 
lives,  in  this  class  we  first  find  evidence  of  aa 
alimentary  canal,  in  addition  to  the  sexual  or- 
gans, thns  giving  it  a  higher  rank  than  the  ow- 
toidea.  This  consists  of  a  triangular  opening 
or  month,  which  may  be  used  either  as  a  sucker 
or  means  of  obtaining  nutriment.  From  thia 
arises  the  inteatinal  canaL  An  excretory  system 
is  also  present.  This  fluke  has  been  found  only 
in  a  few  well-authenticated  cases  in  man.  Its 
tarae  home  is  in  the  gall  ducts  of  sheep,  and  it ' 
is  generally  found  in  the  same' place  in  the  hu- 
man system.  There  are  cases,  however,  on  reo- 
ord  in  which  it  has  been  found  seated  beneath 
the  skin,  having  made  its  way  thither  by  boring 
into  the  epidermis.  In  the  liver  of  the  lower 
^mimaU  it  works  Bad  havoo  in  autumn  and  win- 
ter, causing  a  dilatation  and  catarrh  of  the  gall 
ducts,  andean  interference  with  the  hejwtie 
function;  by  which,  of  course,  the  secretion  of 
the  bile  is  disturbed  and  changed.  They  may 
occur  in  such  quantities  as  to  stop  np  the 
cystic  dnct,  and  their  c^gs  are  deporited  in  vast 
numbers  in  the  bile.  The  sjrmptoms  they  cre- 
ate in  man  need  not  be  stated  here.    The  pas- 
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•age  of  {hl8  irorm  by  the  stonuoh  or  inteetinM 
is  the  only  proof  ve  oonM  hsve  of  its  presence 
before  deatL  The  generation  and  devttopment 
of  these  worms  has  been  a  subject  of  great  in- 
terest to  natnralists,  since  Bteenstmp  made  them 
the  object  of  investigation  in  illnstrating  his 
theory  of  alternation  of  generation.  The  eggs 
of  the  dittoma,  escaping  from  dliated  embryos, 
become  oonverted  into  a  nnrse  or  grand-nurse 
while  in  the  water.  These  nurses  or  eerea- 
rim  are  supplied  with  organs  of  self-support, 
and  were  formerly  looked  upon  as  matore  ani- 
mals, bat  are  merely  cradles  for  young  diito- 
mata,  which  are  produced  within  their  oanal,  or, 
where  this  is  wanting,  within  the  rimple  sac, 
from  the  germinal  granules  retained  from  the 
original  embryo.  Tnis  young  brood  possesses 
in  some  species  tails  by  which  they  undertake 
wanderings  on  their  own  account,  become  at- 
tached to  mollusks  or  like  animals,  and  thos  find 
their  way  into  the  intestine  and  liver  of  some 
larger  animal.  Another  way  exists  by  wiiioh 
they  may  reach  the  intestine ;  for  the  tailless 
brood  have  the  power  of  encysting  themselves 
while  in  the  water,  and  mav  thus  be  boma 
about  till  they  are  swallowed  by  some  of  the 
herbivora.  This  is  the  general  plan  of  de- 
▼dopment  in  all  trematode  worms,  bat  it  is 
not  yet  known  what  peculiar  metamorphoses 
this  entozoon  undergoes.  There  can  be  lit- 
tie  donbt,  however,  that  sheep  infect  them- 
selves by  devouring  snails  which  frequent 
the  grass  in  moist  meadow  pastures,  or  by 
drinking  ditch  water.  Whether  "the  rot"  is 
Mtually  caused  by  this  parasite  is  not  certain, 
bat  they  are  always  found  in  this  disease.  lit- 
tle benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  an- 
thelmintios,  but  a  proper  attention  to  these 
laws  of  prophylaxis  will  aid  the  farmer  mndi 
in  preserving  his  flocks  in  a  healthy  condition. 
The  dutoma  hamatobium  forms  a  very  common 
disease  in  man  in  Africa,  according  to  Bilharz, 
who  found  it  first  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  and 
mesenteric  veins!  Their  chief  habitation,  how- 
ever, is  the  bladder  and  intestines,  and  when 
present  in  numbers  they  are  very  detrimentaL 
In  the  bladder  they  fasten  themselves  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  produce  patches  of  in- 
flammation, exudation,  and  hemorrhage.  The 
fungoos  excrescences  they  cause  are  peduncu- 
lated, and  often  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  Within 
them  the  animals  may  be  found,  and  on  their 
external  snrfoce'  the  eggs.  In  the  ureters  the 
inflammation  they  create  is  sofiSdent  to  produce 
stricture,  and  consequent  atrophy  of  the  kidney. 
Several  other  species  of  trematode  entozoahave 
been  found  both  in  man  and  herbivorons  ani- 
mals, but  they  can  only  be  enumerated  in  this 
article.  Some  of  them  infest  the  eyes  of  ani- 
mals, and  are  sometimes  found  in  such  prodi- 
gious auantities  as  to  almost  fill  the  cavity  of  the 
eyebalL — AeanthoeepJutla,  $ter«lmintha,  hook- 
ed worms.  This  group  of  entozoa,  which  re- 
sembles the  n«matoidea  in  form  and  distinction 
of  sex,  approaches  more  nearly  the  Irmtatoda  in 
its  digestive  system.    It  includes  some  of  the 


most  noxious  of  tiie  paradiie  hehninfiis,  H 
none  infest  man.  They  are  inchided  nsdtr 
one  genus,  eekktorhf/nekut,  which  b  otumeteh 
ised  by  its  retractile  proboscis,  armed  with  n- 
oarred  spines.  It  is  foand  in  the  intertiiMcil 
the  hog  and  other  animals. — IfamatoiiM,  tM- 
wuntha  (Owen),  or  rotmd  worms.  Tfaisdw 
is  made  up  of  tiie  round  worms  which  inlulit 
the  intestine,  lungs,  and  kidneys  of  man  andtte 
lower  animals,  or  else  are  enclosed  within  «nti 
in  the  mnsonlar  system  or  beneath  the  epw- 
mis.  They  too  undertake  migrations  and  » 
dergo  transformations,  but  we  are  Im  w- 
qnainted  with  thmr  development  than  with  tint 
of  the  first  two  classes;  all  that  we  knovof 
them  is,  that  we  find  sexually  mature  and  as- 
bryonic  forms,  but  to  fTaoe  a  oonnectioa  b*- 
tweenthem,  or  tQ  diseover  their  mode  of  gravth, 
has  hitherto  been  impossible.  They  are  dittii- 
guished  from  the  eutoidea  imd  trtmatoia)ijt 
mcnre  elaborate  digestive  apparatus,  by  t  m<- 
vons  system,  and  by  individuality  of  sex.  MMt 
of  the  species  are  oviparous,  and  the  derelop- 
ment  of  their  eggs  has  been  lately  made  tu 
study,  of  helminthologists.  The  ova  are  eDctoed 
in  hiuxl  shells,  within  which  under  soitablecoa- 
ditions  the  embryo  is  fiirther  developed  bjMf- 
mentation,  till  it  breaks  from  its  babittlits, 
and  comes  forth  either  a  'porfeot  worm,  or  in  u 
intermediate  form,  in  which  it  wandersintotkt 
tiseaes  of  man  and  other  <imm«l«|  when  itntf 
undergo  the  encysted  sta^  and  fin^y  oneaop- 
ing  become  the  mature  mdividnal,  when  it  bn 
found  again  a  saitable  habitation.  The  l>ig<* 
of  tiiis  dass  is  the  itronfn/Ui$  gigai,  which  be- 
longs to  the  dog  and  other  animala,  bat  vbicb 
has  been  found  at  rare  intervals  io  the  bima 
kidney.  It  is  a  long,  cylindrical,  red  nx*^ 
with  a  mouth  made  up  of  6  papillso.  The  aw, 
as  usual  in  the  nemaMd«a,  is  the  smalier,  vM- 
uring  from  10  to  12  inches,  while  the  fenw 
sometimesattainsthe  Iwgthof  8  feet,  andiibu 
an  inch  in  thickness.  This  sea  serpent  of  tM 
human  entotoa  seems  really  to  cause  vei?  mt 
trouble.  Like  the  amsaru,  its  relstiTe,  it>  me 
red  color  seems  owing  to.a  reddish  oil  «e<wWl 
by  the  vaoouoles  ot  the  skin.  Another  ^eoj 
3.  MtctntM,  is  very  comnK».  in  the  iu***?*  J 
the  horse,  and  S.  fon^wv»fi<»««»  has  been  fcoaJ 
in  the  Inngs  and  bronchial  glands  of  man.  1* 
etearidet  are  very  numerous,  and  inhibit  tse 
4ntestinee  of  many  animals.  The  a»e»va*- 
hrieoidf  is  the  lai^  which  infests  the  bmaa 
intestine.  It  is  found  all  over  the  world,  ^ 
prefers  the  lower  part  of  the  small  i"'"'"*^ 
IS  of  a  pale,  pinkidi  hue,  oylindriMl  and  elin* 
has  pointed  extremities,  and  varies  S****^ 
size  according  to  age  and  sex.  The  mtleBK"" 
ures  from  4  to  8,  the  female  from  8  to  18  imm» 
in  length.  The  head  is  trilobolate  with  «^ 
Btriotion  below  the  papilto,  which  m"«^J^ 
ins  snrfaoea.    The  intestinal  canal  is  «  ""^ 

fpOfflw* 


tube  piercing  the  centre  of  the  worm  nw 
to  end.  They  are  very  prolific,  and  as  mwj" 
64,000,000  ova  have  been  found  to  one  iffl^ 
These  eggs  when  immature  are  triangnisr"" 
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lay  iiwgolar  in  shapo,  bnt  wlten  irnnregnated 
an  eodomd  io  ot«1  shells,  within  whion  the  pro- 
oesB  of  aegmentation  is  carried  on.  Whether  it  is 
their  ostore  first  to  go  through  a  deirelopmental 
■tige  outside  of  man,  and  to  gain  readmissicm  in 
food  or  in  drink,  is  not  known.  The  great  nnm- 
ben  in  which  they  are  sometimes  fbnnd,  even 
IS  tamj  as  800  or  400,  leads  to  the  belief  that 
they  may  nnder  farorable  oiroomstanoea  repio- 
daee  th««nselTes  in  the  original  host ;  and  tite 
vnderings  which  individuals  make  upward 
jBtj  he  tite  promptings  of  a  blind  instinct  to 
depost  thdr  egga  in  the  stomach,  where  their 
sheik  may  undergo  the  solvent  action  of  the  di> 
gestive  process.     Wherever  an  opening  exists 
between  the  intestine  and  any  cavity  or  organ 
of  0»  body,  it  may  prove  a  loophole  for  the 
puMge  of  this  active  parasite,  and  in  this  way 
Its  preMDce  in  strange  places,  as  the  Uadder  or 
tbdomioal  cavity,  may  be  accoonted  for.    At 
iQ  eraits,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  make  an  open- 
ing through  the  intestine  or  any  tissue  of  the 
Mj,  for  it  is  wlthont  the  means  of  doing  so. 
The  presence  of  ascarides  has  been  attribnted  to 
iStaex  and  bad  flonr  and  bread.    They  are  most 
ibondant  in  moist  localities,  as  sea-coasts  and 
mer  valleys,  and  they  may  gain  admission  to 
the  intestines  on  raw  frnit,  or  in  mollnsca  and 
krne  of  insects,  which  abound  in  such  places. 
Bad  food  ot  the  want  of  food  will  undoubtedly 
etne  dwir  discharge,  as  well  as  illness,  bnt  only 
beeuse  they  are  stured  ont,  and  because  bad 
food  and  siekneas  generate  an  unhealthy  action 
in  the  intestine,  which  thna  becomes  disagree- 
ible  to  them.    So  their  discharge  is  more  fi«- 
ment  in  summer,  bnt  it  is  on  account  of  the 
frequent  diarrhoeas  which  follow  the  bating  of 
green  frnits  and  v^fetablea,  by  which  they  be- 
eome  wikly  and  are  expelled,  and  not  because 
flKjare  generated  by  snch  food  of  itself;  for  it 
Bust  tike  a  long  time  for  them  to  reach  maturity, 
tad  they  are  seldom  seen  before  tills  age.  Allat- 
tenptB  to  produce  these  worms  in  the  lower  ani- 
ubbyadministeriDg  eggs  have  thus  far  failed. 
—■The  nmsoles  of  man  are  sometimes  found  after 
deeth  to  present  a  sanded  ^pearance,  which  is 
cuaed  by  the  presence  of  mnumerable  little 
fj^  Ksttered  thronghont  their  substance,  gen- 
1^^  iiolited  bnt  m  immediate  contiguity. 
TliMB  minute  bodies  when  examined  mioro- 
**piciny  m  found  to  contain  immature  worms 
eotfed  op  in  Ae  narrowest  compass.    When  set 
free  they  unfold  themselves,  and  move  about  in 
afiyelynunner.    They  are  cylindrical  and  ta- 
Ptrin^ind  their  name  is  trie&inatptraJu.  They 
m  ateo  found  in  the  muscular  system  of  the 
wg.  Nov  in  the  small  intestine  of  man  all  the 
worid  0T«  is  often  found  a  small  thread-like 
*j™>  coiled  np  or  extended,  which  is  the 
*'*«9Wm  thtaar.     They  sometimes  occur 
«T  madreda,  and  were  formeriy  but  erroneons- 
fl' wpwed  to  be  connected  with  tiie  diarrhoea 
J'WHiid  fever.    Recently  helminthologists 


-oht  they  recognized  sufBcient  resem- 
™»  between  them  and  the  encysted  triefrina 
^ixm  mentioned,  to  consider  the  one  the  un- 


developed or  embryonic  stage  of  the  other. 
This  opinion  is  based  on  anatomical  grounds, 
whioh  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  interesting 
discovery  by  Leidy  of  triohinous  pork  teaches  ns 
how,  as  we  have  diown  in  measles,  man  may  in- 
fect himself  with  the  trieoeephalu*.  How  he  gets 
the  trichina  is  not  so  easy  to  explain,  as  it  is 
not  known  whether  the  emlnryo  on  emerging 
from  the  egg  has  the  power  of  burrowing  mto 
the  blood  vessels.  If  the  Worm  by  wandering 
upward  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  stomach,  we 
can  readily  see  how  the  embryos,  if  they  do 
possess  this  power,  may  spread  themselves 
throu£^ontthe  body. — One  more  of  the  human 
entozoa  is  sufficientiy  interesting  to  be  men- 
tioned here  at  length,  viz. :  tixeJUariamedirien- 
rii,  or  Guinea  thread  worm.  This  is  confined 
to  certain  localities  in  the  tropical  regions. 
It  is  seldom  over  8  yards  long,  and  is  found 
of  all  lesser  sizes  according  to  its  age.  The 
male  has  not  yet  been  described,  for  either  its 
small  size  prevents  detection,  or  else  it  never 
oocnrs  in  man.  In  shape  the  female  resembles 
a  fiattened  cord,  one  line  in  diameter.  Its  color 
is  pale  yellow,  and  it  is  viviparons.  Its  head  is 
circular  and  armed  with  4  straight,  pointed 
^ines,  by  which  it  probably  penetrates  the 
tissues.  It  inhabits  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue,  and  chiefly  that  of  the  ankles,  feet,  and 
legs ;  bnt  it  has  also  been  found  in  the  abdomi- 
nal parietes  and  arms.  It  often  proves  an  en- 
demic, attacking  certain  regiments  in  armies  and 
sparing  others.  It  appears  to  follow  the  rainy 
seasons,  and  to  occur  mostly  in  low  and  marshy 
districts.  There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that 
tins  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  wet  places,  and 
that  man  infects  himself  only  by  allowing  it  to 
o<»ne  in  contact  vrith  his  skin.  Those  who 
take  great  precaution  against  wetting  their  feet, 
sleeping  on  the  ground,  and  bathing  in  marshy 
pools,  generally  escape  it.  The  worm  may  lie 
coiled  up  or  extended  at  foil  length  beneath 
the  skin.  As  many  as  60  individuals  have  been 
observed  in  one  person,  but  usually  one  alone 
occurs.  Ifsuperficial,  its  growth  may  be  watched 
from  day  to  day,  and  it  has  been  seen  to  increase 
more  than  an  inch  in  24  hours.  It  often  lies 
concealed  for  a  long  time,  however,  without 
causing  any  symptoms  of  its  presence,  and  may 
thus  be  borne  from  one  country  to  another  by 
its  host.  When  about  to  open  externally,  a 
little  boil  is  foimd  at  some  point  on  the  skin, 
which  either  bursts  or  is  opehed,  and  the  an- 
terior end  of  the  worm  protrudes.  It  is  removed 
by  seizing  this  and  making  gentle  traction. 
All  that  readily  yields  is  wound  about  a  com- 
press, and  bound  down  over  the  wound  tiU  the 
following  day,  when  the  same  process  is  re- 
peated tul  it  is  wholly  extracted.  Great  care 
IS  taken  not  to  break  the  worm,  for  serious 
results  often  follow  snch  accidents.  It  is 
probable  that  the  young  or  germs  inhabit  wet 
soils,  and  enter  the  tissues  of  other  animals  to 
attdn  their  foil  development  after  being  im- 
pregnated outside.  The  attempt  of  the  mature 
fenuile  finally  to  escape  would  seem  to  imply 
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that,  ita  end  being  accomplished,  it  tronld  re- 
tarn  to  its  former  nome,  and  deposit  its  yonng, 
where  new  hosts  may  offer  themselves  for 
their  reception. — We  append  a  list  of  well  au- 
thenticated helminths  found  in  some  stage  in 
man.  1.  Okstoidba:  tania  toUum;  T.  e  eytti- 
eereo  tenuieolU;  T.  medieeaneUata ;  T.  nana; 
T.  e  eehinoeceeo  altrietpariente  ;  T.  e  eehino- 
eoeeo  seoUeipariente ;  bothrioetphdlut  latu*.  2. 
Tbbuatoda  :  monottoma  lentit :  dittoma  hepati- 
eum;  D.  laneeolatum;  D.  heterophyet;  D. 
haematobium;  D.  opMhalmobium.  8.  Tbsma- 
toidba:  trieoeephalui  ditpar;  oxyvris  vermi- 
eularu;  atearithimbrieoiaei;  itrongyhugigat; 
3.  hngwaginaUu ;  aneylottomwn  dvod^nale; 
JUa/ria  Imtit;  F.  medinemii.  Many  other  va- 
rieties of  these  8  classes  have  been  observed, 
but  not  enough  is  known  of  them  as  yet  to  raise 
them  above  uie  list  of  the  strayed  or  the  acci- 
dental, or  to  give  them  a  place  among  the  proper 
garasites  of  man. — The  administration  of  drugs 
1  the  encysted  stages  of  tapeworm  would  of 
course  be  useless,  and  their  diagnosis  is  often  a 
mostdifScultproblemtothephysiciAi.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  apply  then  only  to  the  intestinal 
forms.  Nothing  sboud  be  done  until  the  passage 
of  joints  ^yes  the  infallible  sign  of  the  presence 
of  the  worm.  All  statements  of  patients  re- 
garding their  own  symptmns  mast  be  received 
with  much  doubt.  A  long  catalogue  of  fearful 
and  frightful  ills  is  ascribed  to  their  presence, 
but  probably  in  the  majority  of  cases  without 
any  cause  whatever.  It  is  true  that  the  worm 
feeds  upon  the  nutriment  of  the  patient,  but 
this  has  not  yet  formed  a  part  of  his  organiza- 
tion, and  is  not  oxygenized.  Whether  epilepsy 
is  ever  caused  by  tapeworm  is  a  matter  of  great 
doubt,  and  more  valid  proof  is  needed  to  show 
more  than  a  coincidence  between  the  presence 
of  the  two.  Whenever  a  person  harboring  one 
of  these  becomes  ill  in  any  way,  iVom  any  cause 
iaezplicable,  the  parasite  receives  the  entire 
blame.  Some  species  cling  more  firmly  than 
others,  and  are  more  difSoult  to  dislodge.  Of 
course,  unless  we  obtain  the  head  we  fail,  for  the 
teoUx  may  go  on  producing  new  colonies  indefi 
nitely.  The  only  way  to  effect  their  removal  is 
to  render  their  habitation  disagreeable  to  them. 
A  long  list  of  anthelmintics  swells  the  works  on 
mater^  medica,  but  the  following  are  the  only 
trustworthy  remedies :  the  roots  of  the  male 
fern,  pomegranate  bark,  oil  of  turpentine,  kousso, 
and  pumpkin  seeds,  all  of  which  riioold  be  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  a  subseqaent  ootirse 
of  cathartic  medicine.  No  remedies  as  yet  dis- 
covered are  of  any  avidl  in  the  treatment  of  the 
trematoda,  and  their  presence  can  only  be  cor- 
rectly diagnosticated  when  their  passage  into 
the  outer  world  is  ol>served.  Among  the  nemo- 
toidea,  the  oxyuridtt,  or  pin  worms,  ore- the 
most  troubleeome,  on  account  of  the  intolerable 
itching  caused  by  their  nightly  wanderings  out- 
side the  intestine.  No  treatment  can  wholly 
remove  them,  but  cathartics  and  cold  enemata 
are  the  best  remedies.  The  administration  of 
aantonine  or  aome  of  its  compounds  will  bo 


found  to  act  88  a  true  Termifhge  in  Qw  trab 
ment  of  aacaridee. — The  biUiogrwhy  d  bd. 
minthology  has  receited  many  valu^le  aUh 
ti(ms  within  the  last  few  years,  rince  it  Im 
become  a  distinct  science.  For  a  more  com;^ 
account  of  its  progress  than  the  nature  of  tUi 
article  allows,  the  following  books  may  be  n- 
ferred  to :  Rudolph!,  Bntoioorum  mm  Vemim 
IntettinaUum  SUtoria  Ndturali*  (9  vok  Sro. 
Amsterdam,  1808) ;  Steenstmp,  publicatioiiso^ 
Bay  society, "  Alternation  of  Generaiirai''  (8to, 
London,  1846) ;  Bremser,  Ueier  UbmdtWb- 
mer  im  ld>enden,  Mmuehen  (4to.,  Vienna,  181>); 
Diesing,  Syttema  SelmintAum  (3  vok  Sto, 
Vienna,  1860);  Dnjardin,  Jlitttnrt  iMtanSi 
del  helminthe$  ou  ««r»  inteitinaiix  (Sto,  Pins, 
1844);  Van  Beneden,  Vert eeitoidtt ouae^la 
(4to.,  Brussels,  I860);  Lenckart,  BUuaimi- 
nUrmer  vnd  ihre  Entwiehehmg  (4to.,  Gieeoi, 
1866);  Owen,  "Lectures  on  Invertebnti' 
(8vo.,  London,  1843^;  Eftchenmeister  sod  V<a 
Siebold,  translated  m  Sydenham  society  piliS- 
cations  (2  vols.  8yo.,  London,  1867) ;  Leidj,  "A 
Flora  and  Fauna  within  living  Animals,'' 
Smithsonian  publications,  vol.  v.  (4to.,  Wii- 
ington,  1868);  Weinland,  "Human  OestOTdtf" 
(8vo.,  Cambridge,  1868). 

ENTRECASTEAUX,  Jo8KPHAsTora»B»rai 
d',  a  French  navigator,  bom  in  Aix  in  175>, 
died  at  sea  near  the  island  of  Waigeoo,  in  tlie 
Pacific  ocean,  N.  of  New  Guinea,  July  SO,  ITW. 
He  entered  the  naval  servioe  in  1764,  gradntilf 
rose  to  the  pomtion  of  commandant  of  ttieFrendi 
fleet  in  the  East  Indies  (1786),  and  in  1787  U 
became  governor  of  Mauritius  and  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon.  In  1791  he  was  sent  by  the  Freud 
government  in  search  of  La  P6rou8e,  who  jad 
not  been  h«&rd  from  sinoe  Feb.  1788.  He  ftiln 
in  detecting  any  trace  of  him,  but  ascertiiiMd 
witli  great  exactness  the  outlines  (tf  the  £.  <x»4 
of  New  Caledonia,  W.  and  8.  W.  coast  of  Nw 
Holland,  Tasmania,  and  various  otter  oos^ 
ENTRE  DOURO  E  MINHO.  See  Jbm 
ENTRE  BIOS,  a  state  of  the  Argentine  con- 
federation, South  America,  deriving  its  m* 
from  its  situation,  between  the  rivers  Uniro^ 
and  Parana,  bounded  N.  by  Oorrientes,  E,  V 
Uruguay,  8.  by  Baenoe  Ayres,  and  W.  by  8«a 
F6  and  El  Gran  Ghaoo ;  area  estimated  at  W 
sq.  m.,  occupied  by  dtemate  tracts  of  pMi'**r 
swamp  land,  and  mostiy  nnoultivated;  pop-i* 
1856,  about  60,000.  In  the  souttem  part  »  » 
extensive  alluvial  plain,  nil^  to  annnal  ud>- 
dation&  The  dimate  is  mild  and  heamir- 
Sudden  changes  of  temperature  never  wsoj 
and  frost  is  almost  unknown.  VastbwMM 
horses  and  oattie  roam  over  the  pr«irie«i  w 
the  exportation  of  hides,  horns,  talloff,  «»? 
jerked  beef  is  the  chief  source  of  the  weiaui  oi 
the  state.    Parana,  Ybicuy,  and  Oonoepacow 

la  China  are  the  principal  towns.  . 

ENVELOPE,  apaper  covering  for  slettwO?; 
troduced  into  general  use  in  Great  Bntsm  ww 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  P"!"^*"!^ 
Aug.  17, 1889,  which  provided  for  the  psjnj" 
of  postage  by  weigbt  instead  of  by  the  nnnu- 
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at  idaeea  of  piqwr.    In  1841  it  \r«8  taaoA  that 
aboothklf  the  oorrespondenoe  passing  throngb 
tlia  pott  office  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  in 
tDTW^es;  and  in  1860  100  out  of  every  112 
letten  were  thus  protected.    In  the  United 
States  their  adoption  followed  more  slowly  the 
nmilsr  change  in  postage  introduced  hr  the  act 
o(  1845 ;  bnt  for  several  years  past  they  have 
been  almost  universally  employed.    For  some 
time  envelopes  oontinaed  to  be  oat  out  and  fold- 
ed by  hand,  but  the  increasing  demand  led  to 
the  invuition  of  exceedingly  ingenious  machines 
for  {bnushiDg  them  with  extraordinary  rwidity. 
Fust  they  were  cut  into  form  by  chisels,  the 
papor,  roughly  shaped,  being  held  in  a  templet 
or  moold  of  the  proper  pattern.    The  folding 
was  then  completed  by  band  with  the  use  of  a 
oommon  bone  folder.    About  8,000  were  as 
many  as  an  expert  person  ooold  thus  pre^re 
in  a  day.    In  1846  Messrs.  Edwin  Hill  and  War- 
len  De  la  Bue  obtained  in  England  a  patent  for 
sn  envelope  machine,  covering  also  the  appara- 
tus for  cutting  oat  the  blanks.    By  this  machine 
&wn  4fi  to  60  envelopes  per  minute  are  pro- 
dooed,  all  precisely  alike,  making  in  a  day  of  10 
boon,  with  proper  allowance  for  stoppage,  from 
2T,00O  to  30,000,  of  which  not  more  thtm  one  in 
2,000  is  found  to  be  badly  folded.    The  blanks 
lie  cot  into  a  lozenge  shape  by  an  instmment  in 
cfasiacter  like  a  punch  for  cutting  gun  wads. 
It  cots  out  260  blanks  at  once,  and  passes  for 
iQoceeding  cuts  in  a  diagonal  direction  across 
the  paper,  so  as  to  reduce  the  waste  to  the  least 
poanble  amount.     The  seal  upon  the  flap  is  next 
itui^ed  at  the  embossing  press,  and  the  gum  is 
applied  by  hand  to  this  flap.    A  boy  then  places 
them  one  by  one  npon  a  small  table  forming  the 
nxnWng  frame  attached  to  the  machine,  the  in 
tenor  of  which  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
(OTelope  when  finished.    A  plunger  fitted  to 
tbii  is  brought  down  by  a  revolving  c^m  and 
prestes  the  p^>er  into  the  mould,  causing  the  4 
itfi  to  stand  up  at  right  angles  to  the  central 
portion  of  tiie  paper.    The  plunger  is  so  made 
in  pvti,  and  uieee  are  so  connected  with  the 
iBOTemeDts  of  the  cam,  that  the  portions  cover- 
ing the  two  ends  of  the  envelope  first  rise  up, 
sod  at  the  same  time  two  triangular  folders,  one 
Ik  each  end,  turn  over  and  press  down  the  end 
flaps,  one  of  them  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
other.   Another  portion  of  the  apparatus  now 
applies  alios  of  gum  on  the  two  end  flaps,  as 
wey  are  thus  held  down.    The  side  portions  of 
the  plooger  then  rise  up,  and  the  side  folders 
torn  the  long  flaps  over,  one  a  little  ahead  of 
^  other.    All  4  folders  then  open ;  a  finger- 
■<>^  wparatos  advances  from  the  side,  the 
pointa  tf  the  fingers  tipped  with  caoutchouc, 
and  the  envelope  is  lined  np  with  the  frame 
*C^  them,  then  withdrawn  to  one  side,  and 
«onveyed  to  a  revolving  belt,  by  which  it  is 
fftiti  Dsder  a  roller,  and  finally  deposited  in  a 
fswptade  on  one  side  of  the  machine.    The  ap- 
P'T^v  is  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
•jjiBted  for  envelopes  of  different  sizes.    It  is 
^  at  the  rate  of  about  one  every  second,  and  in 


ease  of  omission  to  fundsb  an  envelope  at  every 
revolntion  of  the  mtun  cam,  the  attendant  must 
instantly  move  a  stop  which  lifts  up  the  summer 
and  prevents  the  application  of  gum  to  the  table 
where  the  envelope  should  be,  as  also  the  move- 
ment of  the  fingers,  which  would  otherwise  de^ 
range  the  envelope  last  dei)oated. — ^Another  re- 
markable machine  for  this  simple  work  of  folding 
and  gamming  the  small  pieces  of  paper  for  en- 
velopes, constructed  by  M.  Bemond,  of  Birming- 
ham, was  shown  at  the  great  exhibition  of  1861. 
To  this  the  blanks  are  supplied  by  means  of  a 
hollow  arm,  which  as  it  moves  forward  is  ex- 
hausted of  air,  and  in  this  condition  coming  over 
the  pile  of  prepared  blanks,  one  of  them  at  the 
top  IS  caused  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  ad> 
here  to  the  double  tubular  end,  and  is  thus  car- 
ried along  till  the  tube  becoming  filled  with  air 
drops  the  blank  upon  a  spot  where  by  the  de- 
scent of  a  dabber  it  is  preissed  against  a  sponge 
saturated  with  gum  from  the  receptacles  with 
which  it  is  connected.  The  gum  bemg  thus  laid 
exactly  where  it  is  reqoired,  and  the  stamping 
or  embossing  being  at  the  same  time  eflbcte^ 
the  paper  is  next  pressed  into  the  hollow  mould, 
and  its  flaps  stand  np  as  in  the  other  machine ; 
the  plunger  retreats,  and  a  pnflT  of  air  blown 
successively  through  each  of  the  4  sides,  which 
are  perforated  to  admit  it,  turns  these  down,  and 
the  re-deacent  of  the  plunger  secures  them  in 
their  places.  They  are  finally  taken  out  by  hand, 
placed  in  a  pile,  and  slightiy  pressed. — In  the 
United  States,  hand- made  envelopes  were  first 
furnished  to  the  trade  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Gould 
and  Mr.  George  F.  Nesbitt  of  New  York.  The 
former  house  afterward  obtained  a  machine, 
contrived  by  Mr.  Gerard  Sickles,  which  is  un- 
derstood to  nave  done  good  service,  though  since 
surpassed  by  others  of  later  invention.  Mr.  Nes- 
bitt  was  not  long  in  securing  another,  which  in 
general  plan  resembled  that  of  De  la  Rue,  though 
much  more  simple  and  perfect.  In  bis  estcu>- 
lisbment  he  employs  about  8  machines,  the  ca- 
pacity of  each  of  which  is  about  80,000  enve- 
lopes per  day.  The  machines  occupy  but  little 
room,  6  of  Uiem  standing  as  they  are  worked 
.n  a  space  of  about  18  feet  in  length  and  less 
than  4  feet  in  breadth.  Each  one  is  in  an  iron 
frame,  al>out  6  feet  high,  2  feet  from  side  to 
side,  and  16  inches  from  front  to  back.  The 
feeding  shelf  projects  in  front  about  2  feet  more. 
The  power  is  applied  to  a  driving  pulley  upon 
one  end  of  a  horizontal  axis  or  shaft  along  the 
top  of  the  frame.  The  pulley  is  put  in  gear 
by  placing  the  foot  upon  a  treadle  a.t-tbe  base, 
and  is  thrown  out  on  removing  the' foot  In 
the  middle  of  the  axis  is  a  crank  giving  9 
inches  stroke  and  carrying  the  vertically  moving 
plunger.  Near  the  pulley  is  a  cam  on  the  shaft 
tor  the  movements  connected  with  the  gumming, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  axis  is  the  crank  for 
working  the  various  other  movements  of  the 
machine.  The  machines  are  worked  by  females, 
one  to  each.  As  the  foot  is  placed  upon  the 
treadle,  a  blank  cut  by  the  usual  method  is  laid 
carelessly  upon  the  feeding  shelt    It  is  imme- 
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difttelj  taken  along  and  worked  into  its  exact 
place,  and  a  second  is  started  before  the  first  has 
reached  the  centre  under  the  plnnger.  While 
this  is  coming  down,  a  pair  of  gammers,  at  an 
obtuse  angle  to  each  other,  having  received  their 
supplies  of  gum  from  the  receptacle  with  which 
they  are  connected,  are  brought  over  the  wide 
back  flap  and  dab  a  little  gnm  upon  the  edges  of 
this.  The  plnnger  immediately  follows,  and 
carries  the  blank  down  throagh  the  opening, 
which  it  exactly  fits,  leaving  the  flaps  standing . 
up.  The  plunger  rises,  and  the  two  end  flaps 
are  pushed  over  in  tarn,  and  upon  them  the  back 
flap,  fiistening  all  three  together.  The  last  shat- 
ter doses  over  the  front  flap,  the  bottom  of  the 
mould  falls  back  upon  its  hinges,  and  the  enve- 
lope falls  through  into  a  tin  slide,  down  which  it 
slips  into  an  upright  tin  box  placed  to  receive 
them.  This  box  makes  a  quarter  revolution  on 
its  axis  with  every  26  envelopes,  and  these  are 
consequently  arranged  in  the  box  in  piles  of  85, 
crossing  each  other,  ready  for  counting  and  box- 
ing. The  new  style  of  envelope  lately  intro* 
dnced  by  Mr.  Nesbitt,  having  black  lines  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  back  flap,  to  serve  as  a  guide 
in  writing  the  address  before  the  letter  is  pat  in, 
is  intended  to  l>e  prepared  in  the  machine  by  the 
introdnction  of  some  additional  parts.  Most  of 
the  commercial  "lined  envelopes"  are  prepared 
by  Mr.  Nesbitt  They  are  mostly  very  large- 
sized  envelopes  of  paper  with  a  bluish  tinge, 
secured  before  catting  to  a  backing  of  cotton,  or 
as  it  is  called,  muslin.  The  whole  is  then  made 
up,  usually  by  band.  These  envelopes  are  used 
for  protecting  money  and  valuable  papers  trans- 
mitted in  commercial  transactions.  Messrs.  Mo- 
Spedon  and  Baker  are  also  large  manufacturers, 
producing  probably  25,000,000  envelopes  annu- 
ally ;  and  J.  Q.  Preble  probably  a  still  larger 
number,  using  machines  of  several  kinds. 
Messrs.  Hartshorn  and  Trnmbull,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  employ  about  17  machines,  the  invention 
of  Dr.  R.  L.  Howes,  of  Worcester,  the  capacity 
of  each  of  which  is  about  10,000  a  day.  They 
employ  steam  power,  and  produce  about  46,- 
000,000  envelopes  annually.  In  these  machines 
the  envelopes  placed  in  a  pile  are  brought  up 
from  beneath  the  table  by  a  counterpoise,  and 
the  top  one  is  immediately  taken  up  by  the  gnm- 
mer,  which  comes  down  upon  it,  and  leaves  the 
required  quantity  of  gnm  in  the  right  place  to 
secure  the  end  and  back  flap— the  front  one,  as 
in  all  machines,  being  first  gammed  by  hand  and 
dried,  Tlie  paper  dropped  by  the  gummer  is 
then  takop'  by  a  carriage  under  a  doable  plnnger, 
the  outer  portion  of  which  forces  it  down  into 
the  mould,  oud  an  inner  part  follows,  turning 
over  the  flaps  in  succession.  After  the  plunger 
rises  the  bottom  of  the  mould  is  pressed  np  by 
a  spring,  and  the  envelope  brought  again  to  the 
surface  is  taken  by  the  same  carriage  back,  and 
delivered  upon  a  slide  which  drops  it  into  a 

receiver.      

EN  VEEMEU,  a  small  town  of  Prance,  in  the 
department  of  Seine-InfJrieure,  Normandy; 
pop.  about  1,500.    It  is  ntuated  within  a  few 


mQes  of  Dieppe,  and  contdns  the  site  of  ■ 
ancient  Frankish  cemetery,  explored  flrom  18M 
to  I860,  by  the  abb6  Jean  Benolt  DMr60o^ 
His  researches  have  proved  very  valoaU*  tg 
archesological  eoi^ice.  The  g^reater  part  of  tb 
graves  had  been  violated  at  bome  remote  epodi, 
but  a  few  of  them  remain  intact  One  rf  tin 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  grave  of  a  jom 
person,  with  ear  rings  of  bronze,  with  ord 
pendants  of  gold.  Close  to  the  ear  rings  mn 
26  to  80  threads  of  gold,  -which  (the  greater 
part  still  remaining  interlaced)  appeared  tolim 
belonged  to  a  woven  band,  or  fillet,  which  timt 
had  entirely  destroyed.  Similar  relicg  v«n 
found  at  Eertch  in  1888,  and  sdoh  intementt 
with  ornaments  were  common  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Etruscans.  One  of  &e  getm 
in  the  Saxon  cemetery  at  Obesaell,  in  the  Meof 
Wight,  opened  in  1865  by  Mr.  George  Hiler, 
contained  similar  filaments  of  gold.  AiqoiiK  tki 
relics  discovered  at  En  vermen  are  swords,  amt, 
bronze  buckles,  a  Gaulish  coin  or  rather  ii^ 
of  gold,  which  presented  on  the  reverse  u  ill- 
formed  miniature  hoise  (supposed  to  bdosgto 
the  era  of  270  to  100  B.  0.),  bronze  ear  riagii 
necklaces  composed  of  glass  beads,  iron  ana 
(yVanoiaea),  accompanied  by  iron  lances  (fit- 
mta),  iron  spurs,  arrow  points,  iron  daggen  v- 
namented  at  the  point  with  a  plate  of  brow 
and  fianked  by  small  knives,  elegant  bronit 
pnrse  clasps,  &o.  The  cemetery  seems  to  ban 
been  of  a  circular  form,  and  was  probably  otw 
covered  by  a  tamnlas,  long  since  removed  by 
the  operations  of  agriculture.  The  abbe  Codiel 
(bom  near  Havre,  March  7,  1812)  is  one  of  th« 
most  active  French  archasolc^sts  of  the  presat 
day.  Among  his  latest  worta  on  his  researdm 
in  Normandy  are:  Za  Normandie  nmterrtiM, 
eu  notiee*  mr  dm  eimetiire$  Bomaiti*  et  iV«ii| 
explore*  en  Iformandie  (Rouen,  1854,  Tith 
plates),  and  Sepulture*  Omthuiet,  JRo»ai»a, 
Franque*,  et  Normandet  (Dieppe,  1887). 

ENZINA,  or  Enoiha,  JiTAir  db  la,  found* 
of  the  secular  theatre  in  Spain,  born  in  1468  or 
1469,  died  in  Salamanca  in  1584.  He  wasedt- 
cated  at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  ift'» 
some  time  in  the  household  of  the  first  dnkerf 
Alva,  afterward  went  to  Rome,  where  be  w- 
came  a  priest,  and,  from  his  skill  in  idbsi«, 
chapel  master  of  Leo  X.  In  1619  be  niito_» 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  At  least  6  edi- 
tions of  his  collected  works,  divided  into4part^ 
were  published  from  1496  to  1516,  contiiwiig 
lyrical  poetry,  songs,  and  several  ^^*'"l'*!^ 
poems.  But  his  most  important  works  we  M 
dramatic  compositions,  which  he  ca^ei  Bif' 
tentaeionei.  They  are  in  the  nature  of  e«o^«^ 
interspersed  with  songs,  but  deficient  in  «i» 
matio  structure.  They  were  first  repreaenteo  M^ 
fore  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  in  1482  oompaaw 
began  to  represent  them  publicly. 

ENZIO,  a  natural  son  of  Frederic  H.,  einpew 
of  Germany,  bom  in  1224  or  122S,  died jn^ 
logna,  March  14  or  16, 1272.  HewashandsoOT 
accomplished,  and  chivalrio,  and  t*"^*  *  l^ri, 
guished  part  in  the  contests  of  Us  fWoermu' 
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Hm  Goelnha.    A0  •arlj  u  1S87  he  aoeompanied 
Um  to  toe  battle  of  Oorte  Naova.     Aboot  2 
jtK»  afUrward  be  married  Adelasia,  marohio- 
nea  of  Maasa,  the  widow  of  Waldo  Yisoonti,  and 
tbe  lieireas  of  importaiit  possessions  in  Italy. 
Ob  this  oocaaion  he  was  created  king  of  Sar- 
dinia; bat  -it  was  only  a  nominal  ^gnity.    A 
more  snbetantial  one  conferred  on  him  by  the 
emperor  was  that  of  governor-general  of  Lom- 
btidy  and  of  oommander  of  tbe  Geiman  troops 
iguDst  tbe  Milanese.    Gregory  IX.  ezoommu- 
nieated  Prederio,  Nov.   11,  1289;   tbe  pope's 
»Dg«T  increased  the  ardor  of  Enzio,  and  he  oon- 
qaer«d  for  his  father  many  towns  in  Umbria. 
As  ooomiaDder  of  the  emperor's  naval  force  in 
1241,  he  defeated,  in  co^jonction  with  the  Pisan 
fleet,  tbe  Genoese  in  the  vicinity  of  Leghorn, 
sew  the  island  of  Meloria  (May  8),  after  a  pro- 
traced  engagement.    A  great  nnmber  of  prel- 
ates were  on  board  of  the  Genoese  galleys,  sbont 
to  attend,  in  spite  of  tbe  emperor's  remon- 
strance, a  coancil  convoked  at  Rome  by  Greg- 
ory.   All  these  prelates,  about  100  archbishops 
lod  bishops  and  8  legates  of  the  pope,  were  cap- 
tured; the  total  nmnber  of  prisoners  was  esti- 
mtted  at  4,000.    The  booty  t^en  from  the  Gen- 
oete  comprised  a  large  amonnt  of  money,  and  in 
token  of  this  snooees,  tbe  prelates  were  removed 
to  priton  in  chains  made  of  silver.    After  this 
•od  other  victories  over  the  Gnelphs,  the  Ghibel- 
lioM  were  defeated.  May  S6, 1249,  in  tbe  bloody 
li«tUe  on  tbe  Fossalta.    Knzio  being  made  pris- 
ooer,  the  Bolognese  condemned  him  to  perpeto- 
il  imprisonment,  and  refused  to  release  him, 
illhbDgh  the  emperor  was  ready  to  pay  any 
taoaot  of  ransom  for  his  son.    Be  continued 
in  piriMn  for  34  years,  surviving  all  the  sons  and 
grtndsons  of  Frederic,  who  all  met  with  a  violent 
death.    Stories  were  circulated  about   the  at- 
tempts of  his  friends  to  efTeot  his  escape  by  con- 
eesoDg  him  in  a  barrel  of  wine  which  was  snp- 

efor  bis  table;  it  wss  also  said  that  he  had 
imprisoned  in  an  iron  cage,  but  altliongh 
itrietly  guarded,  he  seems  to  have  been  treated 
^th  kinlDess. 

EOCENE  (Gr.  n»ftdawn,  andmivor,  recent), 

the  lowest  gronp  of  the  tertiary  formation,  so 

Baiped  by  Sir  Cfbarles  Lyell  in  making  the  di- 

'vi^oBi  of  tliis  series,  fh>m  the  fact  that  among 

the  foi^  gbells  with  which  the  strata  abound, 

a  few  we  met  with  of  species  identical  with 

thoee  now  living;  and  as  all  those  in  tbe  next 

<^der  iwmttion  (the  secondary)  are  extinct,  tbe 

(ddeet  tertiary  strata  may  be  regarded  as  indi- 

c*ting  the  dawn  of  the  existing  state  of  the  tes- 

tMMws  bona.    The  division  being  based  on 

w^  prcniortion  of  recent  species  of  shells  to 

""«  which  are  extinct,  which  proportion  in 

^  original  arrangement  was  determined  firom 

•M  exiffliaation  of  1,288  species  to  be  abont  3^ 

Pw  «at,  tiie  upper  boundary  line  of  the  group 

••»«*  be  determinately  fixed.    New  sets  of 

**jwe  oooasionally  met  with,  which  may  be 

"^•d  either  to  the  eocene  or  to  the  miooene 

*«|<*  ncoeeds  it,  a  group  which  is  character- 

''w  b  J  eoDtuning  a  mnch  larger  number  of  ex- 


isting spedesL  The  formation  is  largely  repre- 
sented m  the  London  and  Paris  basins,  the 
numerous  fosrils  of  which  afforded  the  means 
of  establishing  this  classification,  and  of  subdi- 
Tiding  the  group  into  S  divisions  called  the  up- 
per, middle,  and  lower  eocene.  It  is  recognized 
near  the  southern  coast  of  tbe  United  States, 
extending  fix>m  Delaware  south,  the  more  recent 
mMnbers  of  the  tertiary  formation  commonly 
intervening  between  it  and  the  coast  line.  The 
locality  bert  known  and  studied  is  at  Claiborne, 
Ala.,  where  no  less  than  400  species  of  marine 
shelhi,  with  many  echinoderms  and  teeth  of  fish, 
are  found  in  one  member  of  the  gronp.  It  ii 
also  met  with  in  Nebraska,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  strata  in- 
cluded in  this  division  are  sands,  clays,  marls, 
gypsum,  sandstonee,  limestones,  brown  coal; 
indeed,  all  the  varieties  of  sedimentary  rocks, 

EON  DK  BEAUMONT,  Ohablxs  GsOTViiv* 
Locis  AtrousTS  Asnst  TniOTEiE  d',  commonly 
called  the  chevalier  d'£on,  a  French  diplomatist, 
who  owes  his  notoriety  to  doubts  which  long  ex- 
isted as  to  his  sex,  bom  in  Tonnerre,  Burgundy, 
Oct.  6, 1728,  died  in  London,  May  21, 1810.  He 
was  of  good  family,  was  well  educated,  became 
a  doctor  of  canon  and  civil  law,  and  an  advocate 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  at  the  outset 
of  his  career  applied  himself  with  some  success  to 
Uterature.  In  1766  Louis  XY.  employed  him  in 
a  ddicate  diplomatic  mission  to  Russia  in  com- 
pany with  the  chevalier  Douglas.  Favored  by 
a  beardless  face,  he  assumed  tiie  dress  of  a  wo- 
man, and  blending  a  woman's  tact  with  a  politi- 
cian's cunning,  gained  the  good  graces  of  the 
empress  ElizabeUi,  became  her  reader,  and  hav- 
ing bent  her  mind  to  the  wishes  of  toe  French 
court,  went  back  to  Paris  to  announce  his  suc- 
cess. He  immediately  revisited  St.  Peters- 
burg in  male  attire,  passed  himself  upon  Eliza- 
beth as  the  brother  of  her  former  favorite, 
was  again  snooessfiil  in  his  negotiations,  and  on 
his  way  back  to  France  appear^  as  envoy  at 
Vienna.  Having  previously  held  a  commission 
in  the  army,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  of 
dragoons  in  1768,  served  with  the  forces  on  the 
Khioe,  and  acted  as  lude-de-camp  to  Marshal  de 
Broglie  during  the  campaign  of  1762.  He  was 
then  secretary  of  embassy,  and  afterward  min- 
ister plenipotentiary,  at  London ;  but  being  su- 
perseded in  1768  by  tbe  count  de  Guerchy,  and 
mortified  moreover  by  being  named  secretaiy  to 
his  successor,  he  revenged  himself  by  publishiBg 
a  complete  account  of  all  the  negotiations  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  exposed  many  se- 
crets of  the  Fremsh  court,  and  reflected  with 
equal  severity  upon  friends  and  enemies.  Among 
tbe  victims  of  his  slander  was  De  Guerchy, 
who  consequently  brought  an  action  in  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  in  which  D'£on  was  con- 
victed of  libel  in  July,  1764,  and  was  finally  out- 
lawed. Meanwhile  he  caused  De  Guerchy  to  be 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  an  attempt  to  poison 
him,  but  the  affair  ended  in  nothing.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  England,  subnstii^  for  a  time 
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bx  borrowing  and  vaiiotu  ezpedienU  and  afteN 
ward  on  a  pension  wbioh  Loois  X  v .,  notwith- 
■tamling  his  misoondoot,  allowed  him  for  his  so- 
eret  serrioes  both  in  England  and  Rosna,  and,  af- 
ter the  return  of  the  oonnt  de  Gnerohy  to  France, 
acting  as  the  representative  of  the  coort  of  Yer* 
sallies,  thoogh  not  officially  reoognized  as  soch. 
About  1768  mmoTS  respecting  his  sex,  which 
received  color  from  his  adventure  at  St.  Peter»> 
bnrg,  his  appearance,  his  manners,  and  still  more 
from  the  reports  spread  by  his  enemy  De  Qner- 
chy,  became  common  topics  of  conversation  in 
the  British  capital ;  bets  to  a  large  amount  were 
laid  that  he  was  a  woman,  and  a  wager  of  this 
sort  became  matter  for  a  lawsuit  before  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  which  the  plainti£^  having  brought 
witnesses  to  swear  that  £>'£on  was  a  female,  ob- 
tained a  verdict  for  £700.  In  1777  he  went  to 
Yersulles,  where  Louis  XVI.,  for  reasons  which 
have  never  been  made  known,  forced  him  to 
exchange  his  dragoon's  uniform  for  a  woman's 
dress.  He  returned  to  England  in  this  garb  to 
eollect  his  effects^  and  while  there  was  placed 
cm  the  list  of  imtgri$  by  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal established  during  his  absence.  He  sup- 
ported himself  in  London  by  the  sale  of  his  U- 
Wary,  by  giving  exhibitions  of  his  skill  in  fenc- 
ing with  the  famous  Mons.  St.  G^rge  and  Mr. 
Angelo,  and  by  a  pension  frt>m  G^rge  HI.  He 
made  one  more  visit  to  his  native  country,  and 
under  the  name  of  Madame  d'Eon  petitioned 
the  national  anembly  for  leave  to  serve  in  the 
army;  bnt  obtaining  nothing  but  applause  by 
his  request,  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  pov- 
erty in  England,  retaining  till  his  death,  either 
through  habit  or  for  convenience,  the  garb  which 
bad  been  forced  upon  him  88  years  before.  A 
post  mortem  examination  left  no  doubt  of  his 
bein^  a  man.  He  wrote  a  number  of  historical, 
political,  and  other  works,  filling  18  vol8.4vOb 

EOS.  ,8ee  Auboba. 

EOT  VOS,  JozsBF,  baron,  a  Hungarian  author 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Bnda,  Sept.  8, 1818.  His 
education  was  completed  at  the  university  of 
Peetb,  and  at  ihe  age  of  17  he  commenced  his 
literary  career  by  a  translation  of  Groethe's  OiU 
von  SerUehingtn.  This  was  followed  by  two 
original  combes  and  a  tragedy.  In  1836  he 
travelled  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Great  Britain.  •  In  1888  he  became  the 
editor  of  the  Budapetti  Arvulcdnyv,  a  work  in 
which  ttie  most  eminent  Hungarian  men  of 
letters  took  a  part  He  contributed  to  it  a  novel 
entitled  the  "Carthusian/'  which  made  him  at 
onoe  the  favorite  of  the  Hungarian  public.    A 

Samphlet  issued  by  him  onprison  reform  pro- 
uoed  a  deep  impression.  His  eloquent  defence 
of  the  "Emancipation  of  the  Jews"  was  still 
more  remarkable.  In  the  great  controversy 
about  Kossuth's  Petti  JSirlap,  Eotvds  espoused 
his  cause,  and  published  a  pamphlet  in  1841  de- 
fending him  against  the  conservative  leader 
Sx^chtayL  As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  upper  house  of  the  Hungarian  diet, 
EotvOs  achieved  a  distinguished  position.  His 
leadinees  in  debate,  his  fine  presence,  his  liter- 


ary attaimnmtt,  his  rank  all  eombinbd  to  f^ 
hun  great  inflnenoe  in  the  senate  and  in  Ha»- 
garian  aodety.  Bnt  whatever  may  have  boat 
his  merit  as  an  orator  and  a  p<ditudan,  it  warn 
edipsed  by  his  fame  as  a  novelist.  The  fina»- 
dal  crisis  of  18^  having  deprived  lua&ndly  of 
the  greater  part  of  th«r  fbrtnne,  be  resorted  «» 
writing  as  a  means  of  support,  and  began  to  nd>- 
lish  a  tale  in  nnmbers,  under  the  title  of  A  Afo 
Jegyi/ije  ("The  ViUage  Notary"),  in  wbi<^  ba 
boldly  enoeed  the  abuses  connected  with  tb* 
rule  of  the  noblea  in  the  counties.  This  nonl 
had  a  mar  vellons  suoceas.  A  second  editioB  ap- 
peared at  Pesth  in  1861,  and  a  tranalatian  vaa 
wiblished  in  England  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  F. 
Folszky,  to  whom  the  work  was  originally 
dedioaUo.  In  18i7  he  produced  a  new  novel 
on  the  revolt  of  the  peasantry  in  1614,  entitled 
Maffffaromdff  1614-Mn  ("  Hungary  in  1614"). 
During  tbis  time  he  also  exerted  an  inflnenoe 
through  the  newBpiq>er  press.  His  artiolea  in 
the  Petti  Birlap,  eeoodmj  on  oentraliaatioo,  o^ 
which  he  became  the  champion,  while  Koamtb 
defended  the  autonomy  of  the  oonntiea,  wen 
collected  in  1846  in  a  volume  at  Leipwe  nnder 
the  tide  of  >'Beform."  After  the  oatbrMk  of 
1848  EOtvds  was  appointed  minister  of  pnUis 
instruction  nnder  the  Batthyany  administratian. 
He  bronght  forward  a  oomprebensive  meaaum 
for  the  improvement  of  eaucation,  which  was 
strennonslv  opposed  upon  sectarian  grounds,  but 
was  wanmy  supported  by  Kossuth  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  diet.  Eotvds,  however,  -withdrew 
from  the  cabinet  on  occasion  of  the  nwaaoina- 
tion  of  Oount  Lamberg,  and  retired  to  Munich 
until  1851,  when  he  returned  to  bis  native  ooon- 
try.  His  most  important  and  recent  work  ia  oa 
the  "  Influence  of  the  Leading  Ideas  of  the  19th 
Oentnry  on  the  State"  (3  vols.,  1851  and  1864^ 
Hungarian  and  German  by  the  author),  in  whidi 
he  expresses  his  confidence  in  the  &ithfalness 
of  the  age  to  humanitarian  ideas,  notwithstand- 
ing its  utilitarianism. 

EPAGT  (Gr.  tmuroti  added),  a  number  in- 
trodnced  into  the  Gregorian  calendar,  intend^ 
ed  to  express  the  moon's  age  (in  days)  on  Jan. 

1,  and  thus  to  determine  its  age  on  March  81» 
Easter  Sunday  was  appointed  by  the  oonn«»l  of 
Nice  to  be  the  first  Snnday  after  the  first  fnB 
moon  following  the  vernal  equinox.  Bnt,  in  the 
church,  this  Snnday  is  found  by  a  formula  whieh 
is  not  stricdy  correct,  so  that  Easter  b  sobm. 
times  on  a  different  Snnday  from  what  the  direc 
tion  of  the  council  of  Nice  wonld  lead  to,  if  the 
equinox  and  full  moon  were  sought  by  astro. 
nomioal  tables.  The  epact  usually  gives  the 
moon's  age  one  or  two  diays  too  great.  To  find 
the  epact:  From  11  times  the  golden  anmber 
subtract  10,  and  divide  by  SO ;  the  remainder  ia 
the  epact  if  the  date  is  in  the  17th  oentnry.  For 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries  subtract  one  itom 
this  remainder;  for  the  20th  and  21st  sabtoiaot 

2.  Subtract  the  epact  from  24  (or,  if  it  ia  a 
lar^r  number  than  24,  from  64X  and  the  re- 
mainder will  show  the  number  of  days  from  tba 
aist  of  March  to  the  next  ecclesiastical  (not 
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Miaal)  IhH  moon;  and  the  Mowing  SondaT' 
(dinonred  hy  tha  domimoal  letter)  -will  be 
£Hter  Sondaj. 

SFAMIKONDAS,  a  Theban  general  and 

itilwmtn,  bom  in  the  last  qoarter  of  the  6th 

e«atiii7B.O^  died  on  the  battle  field  of  ICanti- 

sea  in  MS.    He  waa  the  aon  of  Pdynmia,  of  a 

diitinginibed  tbon^  rather  poor  Theban  fsonily, 

nokooed  among  those  that  were  belieyed  to 

hare  ipnnut  from  the  dragtni's  teeth  sown  by 

Cbdmns.    Endowed  with  rare  gifts  and  per- 

■BToanoc^  he  acquired  not  onlv  that  bodily 

devdeinMnt  and   miUti^  skill  which  were 

regarded  as  essential  in  Thebsn  edneation,  bnt 

iIm  thoM  aooompliahments  which  belonged  to 

the  enlttTated  society  of  Athens,  bnt  were  little 

carad&r  in  tbe  home  of  Pindar.    He  aohodled 

bit  Ugher  faeolties  by  diligent  stndy  and  inter< 

eonne  witii  jtbiloeophers,  one  of  whom,  the 

Pjrtbagotean  Lyaiai,  a  Tarentine  ffidle  who  closed 

hbd^  in  Thebes,  be  revered  as  a  ftther.    Bnt 

pUlnophy  with  X^aminondas  waa  not  only  a 

fpeeaJatiTe  stndy,  he  modelled  his  life  aooord- 

iig  to  it    fidf-possessed,  modest,  indifferent  to 

oifikj,  he  despised  riches,  lived  poor  when  at 

tbeheij^  of  power,  and  was  a  strict  observer 

o(  trath,  tiKN^  <rften  acting  as  a  diplomatistt 

With  Fdi^Mdaa,  a  man  of  congenial  pablotiBm, 

ht  was  esrly  connected  by  the  ties  of  tried 

(msdriiip,  thooj^  tbe  date  of  the  battle  in 

vUdt  be  saved  the  life  of  his  fHend  cannot 

b«  fixed.    Whea  Pelopidaa,  after  tbe  treaohei^ 

COS  oeenpation  of  the  Oadinea,  the  dtadel  of 

!DiebMiy  by  the  Spartan  general  Phoabidas,  and 

the  exeeotkm  <tf  the  leader  of  the  patriotic 

Mrtjr,  laneniaa,  conspired  with  a  number  of 

nptiTes  sgsinst  the   tyranny  of  Le<»tiades 

ud  hit  odieagnea   the  polemarohs,  Epami- 

noDdit  tried  to  dissuade  bis  friends  from  their 

Uoody  attempt;  bnt  when  the  first  deed  of 

iArinati  was  dona  (879),  and  the  contest 

tadtned  firom  the  houses  of  Archias  and 

Iswtiides  to  the  open  market  place,  he  imme- 

*steiy  joined  tbe  exiles  in  arms  and  incited  the 

titeas  to  itonn  the  Oadmea.    Bnt  the  com- 

Hadcr  of  the  ^>artan  garriaon  evaooated  tiie 

eitidel  on  espitoution.    This  revolution  opened 

^pilitieal  career  of  Epsminondas ;  and  though 

bs  is  MsieelT  mentioned  in  the  following  period 

of  7  ytm,  dorii^  which  the  military  strength 

and  polititsl  infinenoe  of  Thebea  were  gradn* 

W  derdoped,  the  great  trosts  with  which 

«•  was  kaoted  in  871,  both  as  a  diplomatist 

nd  M  s  genwal,  im>ve  that  his  services  to 

M  coQitoy  vere  hi(^y  iq>pre(dated.    At  the 

TMt  oM^nsB  held  that  year  in  Sparta,  for 

»•  mots  of  regulating  the  afOfdrs  of  Greece, 

MModad  the  righta  of  Thebes  and  its  as- 

*y?*y  in  BoBotia  to  their  utmost  extent, 

»smoa  taking  the  oath  (Mf  the  new  treaty 

y  wTltebea  separately,  bnt  for  that  dty  as 

P*"«««f  the  Boeotian  confederation.    When 

^(^^the  energetic  king  of  Sparta,  arose 

■tufT*  ^  ^  antonomy  of  the  Bosotiaa 

f><><ii  £{itmiDondas  claimed  the  tame  for  the 

wwwqa  of  Laoonia.     The   Thebans  were 


excluded  tram  tbe  treaty,  and  war  R>eedi]y 
oommenoed.  Twenty  days  after  the  debate  at 
Bparta  the  contending  armies  met  at  Lenotra. 
COeombrotus,  the  colleagae  of  Agesilans,  com- 
manded the  Spartans  and  their  allies,  Epsminon- 
das wss  BoBotarob,  and  Pelopidas  1^  tne  sacred 
band,  lately  organized  and  already  distiDguished. 
Departing  from  the  usual  habit  of  drawing  'Vp 
the  armies  in  Hne  fbr  a  general  engagement, 
Epsminondas,  whose  numbers  were  inferior 
to  those  of  his  adversary,  arrayed  his  best 
troops  on  his  left  wing  to  the  depth  of  60  shields, 
with  the  sacred  band  in  front,  advanced  «n 
ieheloti,  keeping  his  right  and  centre  a  little  to 
the  rear,  and  attacked  the  Spartan  right,  where 
Oleombrotns  and  his  chief  officers  were  stationed. 
Tbe  ahook  was  terrible,  and  after  a  short  strag- 
gle the  Thebans  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Four 
hundred  Spartans  with  their  king,  snd  1,000 
other  Laoedtsmonians,  were  amoi^  the  dead. 
The  whole  of  Greece,  indnding  Thebes,  was 
surprised  by  this  issue,  so&tal  to  the  might  and 
glory  of  Sparta,  though  she  still  obeyed  her 
laws,  monming  not  the  victims  bnt  the  survi- 
vors of  Lenctra.  Epsminondas  pursued  and 
strengthened  his  sncoess  by  promoting  the  anion 
of  Araadia  and  the  foundation  of  Me^opolis,  as 
its  centre,  against  Sparta,  and  in  869  mvaded 
the  Peloponnesus  together  with  some  other 
Thebsn  oommaoders.  As  their  term  of  service 
drew  to  a  dose,  he  and  Pelopidas  persuaded  their 
oolleagnes  to  continue  the  campaign,  and  to 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Laoonia.  This  prov> 
moe  was  now  ravaged;  Sparta  itself  barely 
escaped  being  taken;  Measenia,  its  oppressed 
dqxandenoy,  was  restored  to  liberty,  with  a  new 
oapittd,  Messene,  about  the  site  of  the  andent 
Ithome.  An  army  from  Athens,  which  had 
marched  to  assist  Sparta,  fdled  to  check  the 
return  of  the  victorious  Thetums  through  the 
isthmus.  This  being  achieved,  Epaminonda^ 
appeared  befbre  the  tribunal  of  Thebes  to  an- 
awer  fmr  retaining  his  office  beyond  the  legal 
time,  and  was  acquitted  amid  the  acclamations 
of  the  people.  In  the  spring  of  the  following 
vear  he  ag^  penefarated  mto  the  Pdoponnesns, 
but  on  his  return  failed  in  an  attempt  on  Corinth, 
being  repulsed  by  the  Athenians.  He  subse- 
quentiy  aooompanied  the  army  sent  to  Thessaly 
to  rescue  Pdopidas,  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  PhertB.  This 
expedition  fiiUled,  bnt  Epsminondas  saved  the 
army,  and  having  been  made  commander  of  a 
new  expedition  for  the  same  pnrpose  (807)2  ^^ 
ceeded  m  ddivering  his  friend  without  stnking 
a  blow.  His  inflnenoe  at  home,  however,  often 
attacked  hf  enemies  was  not  always  strong 
enon^  to  moderate  the  aggretdve  spirit  of  his 
state,  which  he  had  raisedto  the  leadership  of 
Greece.  Strengthened  by  a  navy  and  an  alli- 
ance with  Persia,  the  former  the  work  of 
Epaminondas,  the  latter  of  Pelopidas,  the  The- 
bans oppressed  their  neighbors  of  Thessaly, 
their  confederates  of  Boeotia,  and  their  allies 
of  Arcadia,  and  evinced  not  only  an  overbear 
ing  spirit  at  every  international  complication, 
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tmt  also  wanton  cruelty  in  the  deatraotion  of 
the  revolted  Orohomenns  in  Arcadia.  The  oon- 
sequence  was  a  defection  of  nearly  all  the  Arca- 
dians, and  a  strong  southem  coalition  against 
Thebes.  Rapid  and  deoisire  action  alone  ooold 
Bare  the  sapremaoy  of  that  state,  and  Epaml- 
nondas,  therefore,  again  inyaded  the  Pelopon- 
nesus sit  the  head  of  an  imposing  army  of  Boeo- 
tians, EulxBsns,  Thessalians,  and  Loorians,  which 
was  soon  ioined  by  troops  from  Sicyon,  Tegea, 
Megalopolis,  Messenia,  and  Argos.  The  enemy 
concentrated  his  force  at  Mandnea.  This  was 
composed  mainly  of  Achssans,  Eleans,  and  Ar- 
cadians, while  the  old  Agesilans  was  approach- 
ing from  Sparta,  and  the  Athenian  contingent 
was  expected.  Having  vainly  tried  to  provoke 
the  allies  to  action  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Bpartans  and  Athenians,  Epaminondas,  aware 
of  the  circoitons  route  of  Agesilans,  made  a 
rapid  night  march  from  Tegea  to  surprise  Sparta, 
which  was  saved,  however,  by  Ageulans  being 
in  time  apprised  of  the  danger,  and  by  the  ad- 
diirable  bravery  of  his  son  Arohidamus  and 
some  other  youths.  Epaminondas  now  turned 
to  surprise  Mantinea  while  the  enemy  marched 
to  the  rescue  of  Sparta,  bi)t  the  arrival  of  the 
Athenians  frustrated  this  attempt  also.  He 
finally  determined  on  a  pitched  battle,  which 
was  fought  on  the  plain  between  Mantinea  and 
Tegea  (862).  The  plan  of  the  Theban  general 
WAS  similar  to  that  adopted  at  Leuotra,  and  the 
issue  would  probably  have  been  the  same,  had 
not  his  advance  been  interrupted  by  a  javelin 
wound.  He  fell  with  the  point  of  the  broken 
epeai  sticking  in  his  breast.  He  was  still  alive^ 
but  the  extraction  of  the  spear  headwonld  have 
terminated  his  ptun  with  Ms  life.  Having  been 
assured  that  his  shield  was  not  lost  and  that  the 
Thebans  were  victorious,  he  inquired  for  two  of 
his  generals,  bnt  was  told  that  they  were  dead. 
"Then  let  Thebes  make  peace  with  the  enemy," 
said  he,  and  drew  out  the  weapon  with  his  own 
hand.  In  reply  to  his  friends,  who  regretted 
that  he  died  childless,  he  said :  "  I  leave  two 
&ir  daughters,  Lenctra  and  Mantinea."  Epami- 
nondas ranks  among  the  greatest  men  of  Greece, 
and  is  described  by  Nepos,  in  accordance  with 
the  concurring  testimomes  of  the  Greek  histo- 
rians, as  a  man  adorned  with  every  virtae  and 
stained  by  no  vice. 

EPANOMERIA,  a  remarkable  town  in  the 
island  of  Santorin,  the  ancient  Thera,  in  the  Gre- 
dan  archipelago.  It  is  situated  on  the  face  and 
edges  of  a  tall  cliff  at  the  extremity  of  a  pro- 
montory on  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  idand.  The 
houses,  many  of  which  are  excavated  from  the 
rock,  are  placed  one  above  another,  16  or  20 
deep,  the  lowest  being  400  feet  above  the  water. 
They  are  approached  by  means  of  a  winding 
road  and  staircases  cut  in  the  dif^  and  reaching 
from  the  base  to  the  snmmit.  Yiewed  fW>ra 
the  sea,  nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the 
i^pearance  of  this  town,  with  its  dwdlings  high 
above  the  masts  of  the  largest  ships,  or  perched 
en  the  edges  of  frightful  predpioes.  On  the 
snmmit  the  scene  is  scarcely  less  singular,  the 


road  there  in  many  t)la6er  paasiBgover  haliH» 
tions  the  existence  Of  which  is  denoted  oafy  bj 
chimneys  jutting  up  on  each  side. 

EPAULETTE  (Fr.  tpaule,  shoulder),  «a  or- 
namental badge,  or  mark  of  distinoticHi,  wvat 
on  the  shonlder  by  military  men.  It  originntwl 
under  Louis  XIV.,  from  the  ribbon  which  beU 
the  sword  belt  in  place  on  the  shoulder.  "Epaar 
lettes  are  worn  either  on  one  shoulder  or  botii, 
by  both  naval  and  military  officers,  and  an 
varied  to  denote  distinctions  of  rank. 

£p£E,  Ckablss  Miohsl,  abb6  de  1%  aa 
instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  b<Mm  at  Vo^ 
saillee.  Fiance,  Nov.  6, 1712,  died  De&  88, 178». 
On  arriving  at  manhood  he  oonunenoed  the  atnd^ 
of  theiology,  and  gave  in  his  adheeiim  to  the  dofr 
trinea  of  the  Jansemsts,  oa  which  aooonnt  his 
bishop  refused  him  ordiiiuition,  nnlesa  be  wo«id 
sign  a  certun  formula  of  doctrine.  TIms  ha 
would  not  consent  to  do,  and  tbon^  natae 
qnently  admitted  to  deacon^  (nrders,  he  was  told 
tnat  he  need  not  aq>ire  to  any  higher  ordiztatkn. 
Full  of  grief  at  this  decision,  he  beoame  a  tia- 
dent  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  ;  Imt 
at  this  juncture,  his  old  friend,  M.  de  Boosnut,  a 
nephew  of  the  great  pu^t  orabor,  baTinE  been 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Troye^  ofbred  liiai  a 
oanonry  in  his  cathedral,  and  admitted  him  to 
priest's  orders.  He  fulfilled  his  new  datiea  with 
zed  and  propriety ;  but  hardly  had  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  what  he  hoped  was  his  ££»• 
work,  before  his  kind  patron  died,  and  his  piaoe 
was  filled  by  a  Jesuit  bishop,  throngfa  whose  m- 
flnence  he  was  deposed  from  the  imestbood. 
It  was  while  depressed  by  this  sadden  ohsag* 
in  his  prospects  that  De  I'Spte's  attention  was 
first  called  to  the  unfortunate  class  to.wbaos 
welfare  he  snbsequoitly  devoted  his  life.  Gall- 
ing one  day  upon  a  neighbor,  he  found  tJistshw 
hMtwo  daughters  who  were  deaf  and  domb,  that 
a  benevolent  priest  had  endeavored  to  oodts^ 
some  ideas  to  them  by  pictures,  bnt  that  he  was 
dead,  and  tiiere  was  no  one  who  oonld  teaoh 
them.  Touched  by  their  misfortune,  he  resolved 
to  undertake  then:  instruction.  Up  to  this  Una 
the  o^y  snccessfhl  attempts  at  instmoting  the 
deaf  and  dumb  had  been  by  the  nrooess  of 
artiotdation.  A  few  persons,  less  than  60  ia 
all,  in  a  period  of  270  years,  had  been  with 
infinite  pams  taught  to  pronounce  words  indi^ 
ferently  well ;  in  most  oases  their  understMidina 
of  the  meaning  of  words  thus  otmunonicatea 
was  imperfect;  bnt  it  was  reserved  for  De 
l'£p4e  to  inaugurate  the  system  of  instraetkn 
by  natural  signs.  Pereira,  Wallis,  Dalgarwv 
Bonet,  and  Ponce  had  instmcted  a  few  sons  of 
rich  men,  and  men  of  high  rank,  but  be  aoogfat 
only  the  improvement  of  those  who  ooald  not 
pay  for  instruction.  When  he  oommenobd  his 
uborsasateacherof  deaf  mutes,  Der£^>6ewas 
not  aware  that  any  woite  had  been  written 
upon  the  subject.  Some  time  after  he  aociden- 
t^y  obtained  a  copy  of  Sonet's  Stdaeeion  d«  lot 
UtTM  in  Spanish,  and  learned  that  language  in 
order  to  read  it.  Bnt  the  idea  of  nang  the 
natural  signs  and  gestures  to  oommonioate  in- 
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knatSfoa  to  the  deaf  mnte  was  Tmqneetiona>- 
Uy  oiigbial  -with  him.    It  was  the  spplicatioa 
of  a  pnwaple  which,  in  general  tenns,  he  h^ 
aoonirad  in  youth,  that  ideas  were  sahstaatiTe^ 
aaa  had  no  necessary  connection  with  words 
writtoi  or  qmken ;  to  find  the  means  of  pre- 
aenttog  ideas  to  the  mind  of  the  deaf  mnte, 
without  the  intervention  of  words,  was  the 
ptoU«m  which  De  I'^pfe  set  himself  to  solve, 
tnd  in  the  geetares  and  siji^  by  which  mutes 
mn  aocastoiued  to  convey  their  thonghts  and 
widMB  to  others,  he  fonnd  the  key  to  its  soln- 
tioa.   To  extend,  amplify,  and  systematize  this 
langnage  of  ngna,  was  thenceforth  his  work, 
and  it  vnwell  done.    Others  have  since  intro- 
daocd  mioy  and  important  improvements,  bat 
the  fixmdatioa  was  laid  and  tne  walls  (rf  the 
mpsrstniotnre  reared  by  him.    From  1766,  the 
date  of  his  first  establishment  of  a  school  for 
deaf  mates,  till  his  death  in  1789,  a  period  of 
U  yeus,  he  sapported  the  school  entirely  at  his 
OTD  expense,  reoeiving  no  remuneration  from 
citfaer  pablie  or  private  sources.    As  his  school 
HOD  became  lai^  and  his  patrimony  was  but 
nun,  he  was  compelled  to  ezeT«»se  the  most 
rigid  economy.  Even  in  his  70th  year  he  insisted 
Ml  depriving  htmself  of  fire  in  his  own  room  in 
otdK  to  Rutain  Us  school.    But  though  thus 
pndent  and  economical  in  bis  own  expenditure^ 
ne  would  not  receive  the  children  of  tboee  who 
w««  able  to  remtinerate  him,  nor  would  he 
Mcept  even  from  crowned  heads  any  x>en8ion, 
pneent,  or  gratoity.    When  the  ambassador  of 
Oitturine  II.  intimated  to  him  that  his  royal 
nistreas  desired  to  make  him  some  valuable 
gifts  for  his  service  to  the  unfortunate,  he  asked, 
Msapeosl  favor,  that  she  wonld  send  him  some 
ignonnt  deaf  and  dumb  child  from  ber  domin- 
io»  whom  he  might  educate.  To  Joseph  II.  of 
Aaitria,  who  pressed  him  to  receive  the  annual 
rmBoet  of  one  of  his  estates,  he  replied  by 
fte  reqaeat  that  he  would  send  him  aome  per' 
MB  whom  he  might  instruct  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  who  might  then 
MUUish  an  institution  for  them  in  Austria, 
^tam  the  first  his  methods  of  instroction  were 
pvhlie  -,  in  this  be  was  imitated  only  by  Heinicke^ 
anaaofHkespirit.  Wallis,  Pereira,  andBraid- 
vosd  lU  kept  tti«ir  processes  secret,  designing 
to  leave  them  as  heirlooms  to  their  families. 
A  braiM  rtatne  has  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  De  Vtatt  at  Versailles,  and  a  bass-relief 
Plwed  in  Uie  chnrch  of  St.  Snlpice,  by  dtisens 
of  Sweden.    In  the  imperial  institnte  of  the 
deaf  md  dnmb  at  Paris,  a  tablet  commemorates 
«•  worth  and  bis  noble  deeds.    In  1866  the 
Mtenidal  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
^Mhool  for  deaf  mutes  was  celebrated  at 
^■iSDd  was  largely  attended  by  ddegations 
™» isMitntions  for  the  dwrf  and  dumb  in  other 
•"••Wta  of  Europe. 

KPKRIEa,  a  town  of  northern  Hungary,  on  the 
/jwa,  eaphal  of  the  county  of  84ros,  in  the  dis- 
^wt  ofKaaohan;  pop.  about  9,000.  It  is  one 
^  *•  niost  ancient  and  interesting,  and,  after 
''••"Mil,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  towns  of 


TTpper  Habgary.  In  1687  the  iraperild  general 
OarafQi  established  here  the  famous  bloody  tri- 
bunal which  caused  the  t<H:tnring  and  execution 
of  avery  large  number  of  patriots,  especially  Prot- 
estants. The  executions  took  place  on  the  public 
square  before  the  windows  of  the  general,  and 
death  on  the  gallows  was  regarded  as  compara- 
tively mild  and  meroifiil.  In  1848  and  1849  £pe- 
riee  was  snooessively  in  the  possession  of  the  revo- 
lotionists,  of  the  Anstrians,  and  of  the  Russians. 

EPEBNAY,  an  ancient  French  town,  capital 
of  the  arrondissement  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
department  of  llame,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Marne,  20  m.  from 
Oh&lons,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Stras- 
bourg; pop.  in  1866,  9,182.  It  presents  a  live- 
ly, bosthng  appearance,  and  has  a  number  of 
manufactories,  a  theatre,  a  pnblio  library  of 
10,000  volomea,  and  a  fine  city  halL  It  is  the 
great  entrepot  of  the  trade  in  Ohampagne  wine. 

EPHAH,  one  of  the  measures  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews,  both  for  things  dry.  and  liqni£ 
As  a  liquid  measure,  it  wa^  the  same  as  the  oath 
or  firkin,  and  contained  about  7i  gallons.  As  a 
.dry  or  hollow  measure,  it  was  one-tenth  of  the 
homer,  and  was  equal  to  10  omers  or  graners^ 
It  held  a  little  more  than  1^  bushels  of  our 
measure.  There  was,  however,  a  difierence  be- 
tween the  measures,  weights,  &c.,  of  the  He* 
brews  before  and  aiter  the  captivity. 

EPHEMEBA  (6r.  t<fn)tupot,  that  which  lasts 
a  day),  the  name  ^ven  by  laanaeus  to  a  genus 
of  insects  of  the  order  neuroptera,  so  named 
firom  their  appearing  in  the  winged  state  (mly 
for  the  short  period  of  a  day,  tiiough  in  the 
larva  and  nymph  states  they  are  said  to  live 
beneath  the  surfiaoe  of  the  water  for  2  or  8 
years.  Appearing  above  tills,  in  the  air,  gener- 
ally toward  the  evening  in  fine  summer  wear 
ther,  they  provide  for  the  continuation  of  their 
race  and  die.  Though  but  frail  and  delicate  in» 
sects,  they  have  been  found,  in  certain  districts 
in  IVanoe,  covering  the  ground  in  such  enor- 
mous numbers  that  they  have  been  collected  by 
oart  loads  for  manure.  One  species,  the  ephe- 
mera albipennie,  or  white-winged,  is  sometimes 
seen  in  such  quantities  by  the  banks  of  rivers, 
that  they  whiten  the  air  and  the  ground  like 
drifting  snow. 

EPHESIANS,  Epistle  to  trc,  one  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  written 
by  St  Paul  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  im- 
pristHiment  in  Rome  (about  A.  D.  62),  and  com- 
monly believed  to  have  been  addressed  to  the 
chunw  at  Ephesus,  though  Haroion,  Grotins, 
and  others  have  maintained  that  it  is  the  epistie 
to  the  chnrch  in  Laodioea  which  is  usunlly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost,  and  Archbishop  Usher 
that  it  was  a  circular  letter  intended  for  no 
diaroh  in  partionlar.  This  epistie  is  written, 
says  Macknight,  as  it  were  in  a  rapture,  and  ex- 
presses in  an  elevated  style  the  fulness  of  the 
apostie's  joy  on  learning  the  steadfast  fnith  of 
the  diarch  which  he  had  founded.  Without 
presenting  any  strictiy  marked  divisions,  it 
treats  espedslly  of  the  mystery  and  blessedness 
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of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  and  doaee  with 
ezhortationa  to  Torioiis  dooes,  to  foctitade, 
watchfiilneiw,  and  prayer. 

EPHESnS,  ope  of  the  12  Ionian  cities  of  A^ 
IGnor,  situated  <m  the  -vrestem  coast,  near  the 
month  of  the  Gaystms.  Aooording  to  tlie  le< 
gends  it  was  fbnnded  by  the  Amazons,  when 
Stey  descended  from  the  banks  of  the  Thermo- 
don  to  combat  Thesens.  It  was  inhabited  by 
the  Oarians  and  Leieges,  who  were  expelled  and 
snooeeded  by  Ionian  colonies  under  Androdns, 
son  of  Oodms,  the  last  king  of  Athens.  The 
Greek  genins  of  the  new  inhabitant^  the  mild- 
ness of  the  dimate,  the  richness  of  the  soil,  the 
favorable  location  for  commerce,  and  above  all 
the  wordiip  of  Diana,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  institoted  there  by  the  Anuuions,  made  this 
dty  the  most  important  metropolis  of  western 
Asia.  It  was  governed  by  a  senate  and  by  dep- 
nties,  and  maintdned  ite  independence  till  the 
reign  of  Oroesns  of  Lydia,  who  attached  it  to  his 
U^^om.  It  then  passed  successively  under  the 
power  of  Persia,  Macadon,  and  Rome.  The  Bo> 
mans  governed  it  as  the  capital  of  western  Aisia, 
by  their  proconsuls,  and  made  it  the  centre 
of  a  great  commerce.  It  was  called  by  Pliny 
"the  light  of  Asia."  It  declined  early  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  at  present  its  site  is  covered 
with  rubbi^  and  vegetation,  and  there  remains 
only  the  remembrance  of  its  past  history  and  of 
its  magnificent  temple  of  Diana.  Epheens  was 
one  of  the  cities  which  claimed  the  honor  of  bar- 
ing  given  birth  to  Homer.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  &moas  punter  Parrhasins,  and  perhqis 
of  Apelles,  of  ^le  philosophers  Heraditos  and 
Hermodorus,  and  of  the  poet  Hipponax,  the  in- 
ventor  of  the  parody.  Bnt  its  chief  glory  and 
ornament  was  its  magnificent  temple,  soon  after 
the  destruction  of  which  hj  the  Goths,  the  dty 
itself  went  to  decay.  The  first  foundation  of  tbie 
tem]de  was  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  loniaa 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  who  found  the  worship 
of  Artemis  or  Diana  idready  established  there. 
It  was  enlarged  and  7  times  restored  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  Asia,  and  became  one  of  the  7  won- 
ders of  tba  world.  Its  length  was  436  feet,  and 
its  width  220  feet  Its  roof  of  cedar,  resting  on 
a  marble  entablature,  was  supported  by  127  or 
128  oolnmns,  60  feet  high,  each  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  the  gift  of  a  king.  The  statue  of 
the  goddess  Diana  was  of  ivoir,  and  furnished 
with  exqnidtdy  wrought  golden  ornaments. 
This  was  the  lai^^^  of  ue  Greek  temples,  occu- 
pying more  than  4  times  the  area  of  the  Parthe- 
non at  Athens.  The  architectural  beauty  of  the 
interior  was  heightened  by  the  presence  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  most  eminent  artasts,  and  tlte 
wealth  which  it  contained  was  equalled  only  by 
thatatDdphL  During  the  night  on  which  AI- 
-  exander  was  bom,  in  866,  tliis  magnificent  strno- 
tore  was  burned  to  the  ground,  by  the  caprice  of 
a  certfun  Erostratns,  who  avowed  that  he  had 
no  other  object  than  to  immortalize  his  name. 
A  little  later,  when  the  Itacedonian  king  had 
iiossed  the  Granicns,  he  offered  to  rebuild  the 
temple  with  its  former  magnificence,  if  he  might 
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be  allowed  to  fauttribe  his  own  name  npoutti 
fixmtispiece.  The  pride  of  the  Ephesiau  njteir 
ed  the  offer,  and  it  was  restored  by  tlie  oombiMd 
and  enthunastac  efforts  of  all  tlM  loman  oilie^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  architect  DinocntK 
The  right  of  asylum  extended  for  a  slidnB 
anxmd  it;  bnt  this  privilege,  whidi  canwd tis 
town  to  be  overrun  with  criminals,  wasabduhed 
by  Augustus.  Under  the  emperors  the  audab 
of  Ephesns  bore  a  representation  of  the  tenfk 
Ephesns  was  visited  A.  D.  64  by  St.  nd, 
whose  preadung  occasioned  a  famous  tamalk, 
and  to  the  Qhrutiuis  there  he  directed  oucf 
his  epistles.  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  "tk 
seven  churches  which  are  in  Ana,"  and  the  U 
oecumenical  council  was  held  theie  ia  411,  is 
the  reign  of  Theodosins  IL  Upon  a  part  U  tl» 
dte  of  ancient  Ephesus  is  the  Turioah  riSifi 
of  Aya  Soolook,  and  the  entire  disappesniMea 
BO  huge  a  mass  as  the  temple  of  Diana  can  n^ 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  ntte- 
rials  were  carried  away  and  incorporated  intt 
other  buildings.  (See  "Ephesns  and  theTtnqilt 
of  Diana,"  by  Edward  FaUener,  London,  18S7.) 

EPHOD,  one  of  the  articlea  of  the  oidil 
drees  worn  by  the  Hebrew  priests,  oonsietiiiget 
two  parts,  one  covering  the  breast  and  the  oijtf 
the  back,  and  both  united  npon  the  ihoaUei^ 
and  sometimes  described  as  thrown  oTer  tht 
shoulders,  hanging  down  before,  croased  ii|io> 
the  breast,  and  then  carried  round  tiie  viiit  t« 
serve  as  a  girdle  for  the  robe.  It  was  of  tv« 
kinds :  one  of  pUin  linen,  for  the  priests ;  and  At 
other,  for  the  high  priest,  "of  gold,  and  Ull^ 
and  poiple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  liaea,* 
richly  embroidered.  On  the  shoolden  of  tin 
high  priest's  ephod  were  two  onyx  sttHMi,  s* 
in  gold,  having  engraved  on  them  the  nameaa 
the  12  tribes,  6  on  each  stone;  and  vhen^ 
crossed  the  brebst  was  a  square  oraament,  oM 
the  pectoral  or  breastplate,  in  which  wtn  st 
12  predons  stcxies,  each  bearing  the  »■■>'''* 
one  of  the  12  tribes  engraved  on  it  The  giiw 
was  probably  woven  with  the  ephod,  or  njMirt, 
so  that  coming  ont  from  it  on  each  side^  it  *^ 
brought  round  under  the  arms  like  a  aaah,*" 
tied  on  the  breast  thus  securing  both  the  ephm 
and  the  robe.  The  ephod,  or  something  m 
it  and  called  by  the  same  name,  was  won  V 
others  beside  the  priests.  ^ 

EPHORI  (Gr.  t<t>opaa>,  to  oversee),  pop™ 
mapstrates  at  Sparta  tram  the  earliest  W« 
The  origin  of  the  office  was  varionily  »**''*!r 
Lycnrgus,  to  Theopompns,  and  to  the  •"**'*■ 
first  Meesenian  war,  bnt  it  seems  to  h«w.»*» 
too  andent  for  its  institution  to  be  iuOamm 
tntoed.  The  authority  of  the  f^"".^"^ 
signed  as  a  coanterpoise  to  that  of  ** 'l'*'^ 
oonucil,  and  hence  Oicero  has  instituted  a  eoo' 
mirison  lietween  the  Spartan  ^V^'^^J^^ 
Boman  tribunate.  They  were  6  in  nomow,  »■ 
chosen  from  and  by  the  people  ^"""^ 

Soalification  of  age  or  property.  The  mow? 
keir  deotion  is  not  now  known.  Ariatoue »" 
it  puerile,  and  it  is  supposed  to  b««.'*^ 
some  species  of  lot    They  held  theit  oaw 
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for  CM  jur,  entering  upon  it  at  the  BMtnm- 
ud  tMt»,  the  bflcfaming  of  the  Laoedtsmoniim 
yetr.  Ther  m^^  o^T  ^nd  took  thdr  meals  to- 
getber,  in  the  bmlding  in  which  foreigners  and 
ambmsdon  were  entertained.  They  had  Judi< 
oil  authority  in  civil  cases,  and  the  pover  to 
make  serntiniee  into  the  oondnct  of  all  muns- 
tntes.  In  earljr  times  the  priTilegea  of  the  omoe 
were  saeh  tiiat  in  the  hands  of  abia  men  it  might 
be  made  an  instrnment  of  unlimited  power,  and 
in  later  times  even  the  kings  were  otdled  before 
to  tribonal,  and  the  assemblies  of  the  people 
weie  oaav«aied  only  by  its  authority.  Dnnng 
the  Pebponnesiaii  war  the  kings  became  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  ephori,  so  that 
the  latter  received  foreign  ambassadors,  sab- 
scribed  beatieB  of  peace,  and  sent  ont  annies; 
sod  even  on  the  battle  field  the  king  was  at- 
tended by  2  ephori  as  oonndllors  of  war.  The 
qibonlty  is  thon^t  by  Moller  to  have  been  the 
euae  of  the  instability  and  final  dissolation  of 
the  Spartan  state.  The  kings  were  obliged  to 
eomt  p(^Hilar  favor  in  order  to  nphold  their 
powa,  uid  thna,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
epstan  oonstitntion,  the  government  became  a 
deiDoeraoy  instead  of  an  aristocracy.  The  ephori 
beesM  at  length,  associated  with  all  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  popnlar  privileges,  and  the 
office  was  abcdisbed  for  a  time  by  Agis  and 
OkameBes.  It  •was,  however,  restored  by  the 
BonMiis. 

EFHBAElf  SYRUS  (the  Syrian  saint),  the 
IBott  promin«it  instmctor  of  the  old  Syrian 
ehvTch,  and  one  of  the  most  prolific  theological 
mitenof  the  early  CHiristian  ohnroh  in  general, 
ditd  probably  in  878.    He  was  first  teacher  at  a 
KboA  in  Ninbia,  and  afterward  took  np  hia 
ibode  at  Edessa,  which  was  already  becoming 
the  eentre  of  Syrian  soholarship.    He  snbse- 
qiwBtlj  lived  near  Edessa  as  a  hermit,  devoting 
in  lus  time  to  prayer,  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
•ad  the  writing  of  theological  works  against  the 
natins  of  pagandsm  in  his  country,  and  the 
betato  of  iiis  times.    It  is  believed  that  he 
founded  tt  Edessa  a  theological  school,  and  spent 
i  Jttn  ia  Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  be- 
eone  aequfaited  with  Basil  the  Gkeat,  to  have 
tten  M^Ded  by  him  a  deacon,  and  to  have 
'«iitt<n  Toiks  in  the  Coptic  langnage.    He  was 
c*llod  b;  hit  conntiymen  the  ci^ara  of  the  Holy 
Gfaoit,  ud,  becanae  he  transplanted  Greek  learn- 
ing into  the  Syrian  diuroh,  the  prophet  of  the 
SyriauL   His  ascetic  and  exegetio  works  were 
^ned  in  the  early  ohnroh  ao  highly,  that  pas- 
*tps  were  frequently  read  from  them  at  the 
itligioinmeetingiL    Hymna  and  prayers  which 
M  Moribed  to  him  are  still  in  use  in  the  Ohal- 
wo,  Sfnan,  and  Maronite  churches.    Some  ot 
™ffl«rons  works  are  extant  in  the  original 
DTiaC)  iiMBy  others  exist  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
^"MiHa  trandationa,  and  many  are  lost    The 
jortowplete  edition  was  puUished  at  Rome 
™a  17M  to  174A,  In  6  volumes,  8  of  which 
*^  fte  woiks  in  Syriao  with  a  Latin  trans- 
*~«i  8  the  Greek  texta.    A  good  German 
**B"*>MB  of  a  large  portion  of  his  works  was 


pnUlshed  by  Phu  SSngerle,  at  Imuprack,  ftom 
1880  to  1888.  A  tasteftil  Enf^iah  tranalation 
of  scTeral  choice  hymns,  songs,  and  homiUea 
waa  made  by  Henry  Burgees  ("  Select  Metrical 
Hymns  and  Homilies  of  Ephraon  Syms,"  2  vola. 
London,  1868).  A  new  complete  edition  is  ex- 
pected to  be  published  boc«  in  Germany  by  Ai»> 
leben,  who  in  1868  wrote  a  life  of  Ephraem. 

EPHBAIM,  a  city  mentioned  by  St.  John 
as  ",near  to  the  wilderness,"  witii  no  ftirther 
due  to  its  podtion.  The  wilderness  referred  to 
is  doubtless  the  wild  and  rooky  desert  of  Judmi, 
and  the  town  is  located  bylaisebius  8  m.  and 
by  St.  Jerome  80  m.  N.  of  Jeruaalem.  I^. 
RotHUsoa  identifies  it  with  the  modem  Tuyibeh, 
6  m.  N.  E.  from  Bethel,  and  overlooking  the 
desert  oonntiy  which  lies  between  it  and  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan. 

EPHBAIM;  8d  son  of  Joseph,  the  founder  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  This  tribe  occupied  one 
of  the  finest  and  moat  froitM  territories  of 
Paleatine,  in  the  very  centre  of  tiie  land.  It  in- 
cluded most  of  the  province  afterward  oaJled 
Samaria,  and  contained  many  of  the  historically 
most  distinguished  places  of  Palestine  between 
the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean,  having  the 
tribes  of  Dan  and  Benjamin  on  the  S.  and  of 
ICanasaeh  on  the  N.  It  was  crossed  by  the 
mountain  range  bearing  its  name.  The  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  numerous  uid  influential,  oftoi  i^ 
pears  as  the  representative  of  the  10  tribes,  or 
the  niMithem  Hebrew  state,  both  in  historical 
and  prophetical  passages  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
held  fbr  a  long  time  ube  ttrk  and  the  tabernacle 
at  ShUoh. 

EPIO  (Gr.  (irutof,  from  «rof ,  q>eeoh),  one  of 
the  8  styles  of  poetical  composition,  distinguish- 
ed from  the  lyrio  by  representing  action  rather 
than  emotion,  and  from  the  dramatic  by  repre- 
senting events  thron^^  narration  instead  of 
through  imitative  action.  In  a  general  sense,  it 
may  embrace  all  poetry  and  notion  that  are 
chiefly  of  a  narrative  character,  as  the  medieval 
metrical  romances  and  the  modem  novels; 
but  it  ia  more  properly  applied  to  poems  which 
follow  the  history  of  national  or  mythological 
events  of  momentous  interest.  The  epio  gives 
external  and  plastic  views  of  life,  deals  with 
masses  of  men  animated  by  the  same  political 
or  religious  idea,  and  illnstrotes  the  character 
and  problem  of  a  nation,  or  civilization,  unlike 
the  drama,  which  treats  of  individual  character 
and  fortunes.  Thus  the  conquest  of  Troy,  the 
theme  of  Homer's  "Biad,"  was  an  object  of 
national  and  religious  enthusiasm  to  all  the 
Greeks;  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  aub- 
ject  of  Tasso's  6«rvtalemm»  Liberata,  waa  a 
matter  of  highest  interest  to  all  OhiistendcHa ; 
and  tiie  sacred  sntijects  in  Dante's  JHvina  Corn- 
media  and  in  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost"  may  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  Christian  thought  and 
civilitation.  The  Bamayoaa  and  the  Maha^ 
iharata  are  celebrated  andent  Indian  ^ics,  and 
the  French  romances  of  the  Uwtv)M$  and  the 
German  NibehingenUtd  are  of  an  epical  char- 
acter.  Other  epio  poema  are  the  Persian  ShoK- 
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Nameh  ot  Flrdnri,  the  "OaysBey"  of  Hcnner,- 
Ind  the  Argotiatitiea  of  Apolkmins  in  Greek ; 
the  "  .«neid  "  of  VirgU,  the  "  Phawalia  "  of  Ln- 
can,  and  the  Puniea  of  SilioB  Italioos,  in  Latin; 
the  "Lnaiiid"  of  Oamofins  in  Portngnese;  the 
Arauetma  of  Eroilla  in  Spanish ;  tiie  Orlando 
Furioto  of  Ariosto  in  Italian ;  the  Heimadt  of 
Vdtaire  in  French ;  andthe ''Me88ias''of  EIoi>- 
■took  in  German.  Goethe's  Hermann  wd 
Dorothea  also  may  be  called  a  domeatio  epic. 

EPIOHASMUS,  a  Oreek  dramatio  poet,  the 
founder  of  the  old  Doric  comedy,  bom  on  the 
island  of  Cos  abont  MO,  died  in  460,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Lncian,  443  B.  0.  He  repaired  to  Syra- 
onse  in  484  or  488  B.  0.,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  Lis  life,  and  at  the  conrt 
of  Hiero  he  made  acquaintance  irith  several 
poets,  among  whom  was  .^Esohylos,  the  &ther 
of  Greek  tragedy.  He  conceived  the  idea  of 
transforming  the  loosely  oonstmcted  farces 
of  which  the  Bioilian  comedy  consisted  into 
pieces  as  r^nlar  and  correct  as  the  Athenian 
tragedies.  He  eflected  as  great  a  reform  in 
comedy  as  .^schylos  in  tri^edy,  diminishing 
the  number  of  the  actors,  introdncing  a  more 
elegant  andpoetic  langoage  and  a  mora  elabor* 
ate  plot.  He  was  the  anthor  of  62,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  86  comedies,  of  which  only  the 
titles  remain.  His  works  were  especially  es- 
teemed by  Plato,  who  has  made  many  quota- 
tions ttota  them. 

EPIOTETUS,  a  Roman  stoic  philosopher, 
bom  in  Hierapolis,  in  Phryna,  in  the  first  cen- 
tary  of  our  era,  died  near  the  middle  of  the  Sd 
century.  He  was  in  his  youth  a  slave  of  Epai* 
phroditns,  who  was  one  oi  the  guards  of  Nero. 
It  was  under  the  training,  of  this  orael  mas- 
ter that  he  developed  the  admirable  patience 
for  which  he  was  distinguished.  Epqthroditus 
having  once  struck  him  heavily  upon  the  leg, 
he  said  to  his  master :  "  Yon  will  break  my 
leg."  The  predictitm  was  speedily  ftilfllled, 
when  the  phUosophio  slave  said  again  calmly : 
"  Did  not  I  tell  you  you  would  break  it »"  This 
extreme  insensibility  to  pain  was  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  philosophy  of  Epiotetns.  He 
became  a  ft«ed  man,  though  neither  the  cause 
nor  the  time  of  this  change  in  his  condition  is 
known.  He  was  involved  in  the  prosoription  ' 
by  which  Domitian  banished  all  philosophers 
fh>m  Rome,  and  retired  to  Nicopolu  in  Epims, 
where  he  openea  a  school  of  stoicism,  and  held 
those  conversations  which  have  been  preserved 
to  us  in  the  "Manual"  and  "  Philosophical  !Leo- 
tures  "  which  were  compiled  from  bia  discourses 
by  his  pupil  Arrian.  He  probably  retaraed  to 
Rome  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  but  no  other 
details  of  his  life  have  been  preserved.  lake 
the  other  stoic  philosophers,  he  taught  by  his 
example.  He  esteemed  philosophy  to  oe  neither 
profound  speculation  nor  eloquent  discourse,  but 
the  love  and  practice  of  virtue.  The  few  Ro- 
mans who  cultivated  philosophy  were  all  eoleo> 
tics  and  Platonists  in  metaphysics  and  stoics  in 
moral  philosophy.  Ethics  was  the  only  part  of 
philosophy  in  wtdch  they  took  a  seriow  intw- 


eat,  and  witli  great  fUtii  in  BomaBoaonenal 
society  they  cared  little  for  the  scdntieB  «f 
metaphysical  problems.  Seneca,  ^otetna,  al 
Marcus  Aurehos  were  <Hily  monlists,  and  tUr 
stoidsm  was  only  Roman  heroism  rednoedtot 
system.  Ttteir  philosophy  was  a  sohone  «f 
practical  duties,  and,  regu<ded  abstrsotij,  wa 
neither  thorough  nor  consistent.  Una  di^ 
poolaimed  the  reason,  but  reason  widi  thn 
became  merged  in  calm  and  unswerving  pur- 
pose. They  demonstrated  a  providence,  tnt 
their  providence  was  deatiny.  The  teacfaiiigi 
of  ^iotetns  are  summed  up  in  the  fomidi: 
"  Bear  and  forbear."  Recognizing  only  nil 
and  reason,  his  highest  oonoeption  of  linm 
to  be  passionless  in  whatever  drotmutaaoai 
"  Man,''  he  said,  "  is  but  a  pflot ;  obserre  the 
star,  hold  the  rudder,  and  be  not  distracted  os 
thy  way."  Epictetus  himself  is  supposed  to 
have  committed  nothing  to  writing.  The  bat 
edition  of  all  the  remaining  worb  of  Ania 
is  that  of  BchweighSnser,  in  the  oollectaon  » 
tided  EpieUtem  PhilotopMa  Mommaia,  ffi 
vols.  8vo.,  Leipsio,  1800).  They  were  mil 
translated  into  English  by  Elizabeth  Cirtec 
(London,  1768). 

EPIOURTTS,  a  Grecian  philosopner,  ban  in 
the  island  of  Samos  in  842,  died  in  270  B.  a 
The  son  of  a  colonist  from  Qai^ttna,  s  dance 
of  Attica,  he  received  his  early  edncstioa  «a 
his  native  island.    When  18  years  of  tge  ke 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  a  pnpfl  rf 
Pamphllius,  and  an  admirer  of  the  doctrinee  of 
Demooritns.    In  his  28d  year  he  retomed  to 
his  &mily,  then  living  at  Oolophon,  trsrelW 
for  several  years,  and  finally  in  his  80lJi  yetf 
settied  at  Athens.  There  he  established  sawol 
of  philosophy,  and  his  frune  soon  attncted  i 
great  number  of  scholars.     With  them  he  e* 
stitnted  a  community  which  has  always  lieo 
considered  as  a  model  of  its  kind.    He  eqjoTM 
the  respect  and  love  of  his  followers  to  iwaj 
degree  that  his  sayings  had  almost  the  tJm  » 
oracles.    No  other  ancient  school  of  phihww 
has  evinced  a  cohesive  power  equal  to  thit « 
Epicurus.     Epicureanism  has,  in  the  coanen 
time,  become  almost  a  synonyme  of  sensaslWi 
or  at  least  a  refined  voluptuousness,  '^^?''J~[ 
ing  was  ftirther  trova.  the  meaning  of  to  wo- 
trines.  It  is  true  that  he  taught  f«8(«/«w««'"" 
the  highest  end  and  purpose  of  human  life,  I* 
this  word  was  intended  to  designate  a  •*•"?• 
supreme  mental  bbss,  to  be  attained  <»^^ 
temperance,  chastity,  and  a  healthy  tateUewiM 
development    That  bliss,  consisting  m  »JP^ 
feet  repose  of  mind,  in  an  equilibrinm  of  w 
mental  feoulties  and  pasMons,  is  P«'''W  JJ: 
very  difBerent  from  the  state  of  mind  wnj™.^ 
stoics  considered  as  the  acme  of  ^^^"""^7^^ 
tion,  although  they  were  the  most  """^fS^ 
adversaries  of  Epionreanism.    PersonW^ 
onrus  was  a  man  of  nnsnllied  moralil7-  »*  "r 
a  most  vduminous  writer  ('™*'TP''^f"2 
says  Diogenes  La6rttns,  who  ostini«t«™**^ 
ber  of  his  works  at  800  or  more.    ?*  ^J^ 
oi  having  never  used  any  qnotatioos  in  o"*" 
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fwdl  Iiis  vohmim.    Few  of  his  writings  -have 
beat  preserved,  bat  a  foil  analysis  of  bis  doo- 
trines  is  to  be  found  in  Diogenes  Lafirtins,  and 
ttds^taken  in  oonneotion  with  nomerons  passages 
fa  the  writings  of  Luoretins,  Oioero,  Pliny,  and 
o^rs,  gires  as  a  ftill  insist  into  his  philosophi' 
ai  system.    Within  the  present  century  a  frag^ 
ment  of  his  book  on  nature  has  been  reooverea 
from  the  ruins  of  Heroolanenm,  and  published  by 
OT^(Leiprio,  1618).  Pluloeophy,  according  to 
Epiciims,  is  the  exertion  to  obtain  happiness  by 
reasoning.  The  supreme  bliss  (fvftcu/ioixui)  is  en- 
joyment and  perfect  freedom  from  pun.  EnJ  oy- 
ment  is  eitlier  passive,  when  a  perfect  repose  of 
mind  is  its  principal  condition,  or  active  (i^doio; 
laxnanniania)   and  (vini>i)<rm).     The  former  is 
preferable  to  the  latter.    It  is  the  state  of  ab-- 
solDte  absence  of  pun.    Sensations,  whether 
agreeable  or  disagreeable,  arer  of  the  same  na- 
tore;  it  is  only  the  consequences  which  consti- 
tat«  their  difference.    Hence  it  is  the  province 
of  reason  to  discern  them  according  to  the  ulti- 
mit«  effect  they  produce.    Yirtne  in  itsell^  ir- 
rafpective  of  its  consequences,  has  no  value. 
It  is  merely  the  result  of  wisdom  and  sagacity 
(^^•MTtntX  which  prove  to  man  that  happiness 
is  only  to  be  attained  by  charity,  peaoefhlness, 
temperance,  patience,  self-command.    Human 
•r  natural  ri^ta  are  merely  restraints  of  indi-' 
tidal  action,  imposed  by  the  necessities  of  so- 
oal  fife.    It  is  self-interest  which  eqjoins  us  to 
do  T^fat.  The  repose  of  mind  which  constitates 
Immui  happiness  being  oontinnonsly  disturbed 
by  the  uncertainty  of  the  relations  of  man  to 
the  uuverse  and  divinity,  Epicurus  proposed 
to  dispel  that  uncertainty  by  a  reconstruction  of 
the  atomistic  theories  of  Democritns,  in  the  fol- 
knring  manner :  Nothing  comes  from  nothing. 
That  which  exists  can  neveir  be  annihilated. 
All  matter  consists  of  atoms,  and  these  are  un- 
diaogetble  and  indivisible,  idthongh  filling  a 
Mtdn  tpaoe.    Beside  shape,  volume,  gravity, 
■id  motton,  they  have  no  properties.    Their 
KBuher  is  infinite,  their  shape  indefinitely  va- 
ried. The  universe  is  infinite,  and,  considered 
H  a  tnut,  unchangeable,  for  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity of  matter  remains  always  the  same,  now- 
WCT  iti  component  parts  may  combine.    The 
wntene  camot  be  the  product  of  divine  ac- 
tion, or  «]ie  the  existence  of  evil  could  not  be 
•otowted  for.    The   atoms   blindly  drifting 
™'oogh  inflnite  space,  and  declining  some- 
what from  their  course  (through  an  amsidental 
•*"*)  the  nature  of   which   Epicnms  taHa 
to  explain),  are  mingled  together,  shove  and 
1*4  one  anodier  (the  chaos),  until  the  homo- 
^Jtw  ones  associate.    The  light  round  stoma 
^itoms  of  fire)  are  pushed  upward,  where 
««T  fetm  thc^  celestial  bodies ;  those  which 
"•Mftwhat  heavier  form  the  air,  while  the 
J*****  «»  precipitated  as  water  and  earth. 
Jn  a^ip  yfny  ^  dMbrent  objects  on  earth 
J**  Mffled.    But  the  whole  process  is  mere- 
vM  accidental  aggregation  of  atoms ;  higher 
**  Md  divine  laws  are  mere  inventions  of 
"»  toam  mind.    The  psychology  of  Epiou- 


roB  flows  directly  from  his  nataru  i 
The  human  soul,  according  to  him,  is  a  deli- 
cate and  extremely  mobile  substance,  con- 
sisting of  the  minutest  round  atoms.  Its  ele- 
ments are  warmth,  ur,  breath,  and  another 
nameless  substance  on  which  sensibility  de- 
pfflids.  While  the  8  first  named  are  distributed 
through  the  whole  body,  the  4th  has  its  seat 
principally  in  the  pectoral  cavity,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  the  soul  of  the  soul.  The  soul  is  not  im- 
mortal ;  uevertiieless  deerfh  is  by  no  means  to 
be  considered  as  an  eviL  since  there  remains  no 
eonsoioQsness  of  annihilation  after  death.  Of 
all  objects  filling  space  infinitely  delicate  images 
are  secreted.  These  images,  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  organs  of  sense,  create  perceptions. 
The  conceptions  of  imannation  we  arbitrary 
oombinations  of  such  deUcate  images  of  real  ob- 
jects. By  frequent  perceptions  the  hmnan 
mind  attains  to  general  abstractions,  which  are 
merely  collective  conceptions  of  tlie  features 
oommon  to  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  indi- 
vidual perceptions.  Sinoe  the  senses  are  the 
receivers  of  mechanical  secretions  of  objects  - 
(images),  the  knowledge  obtained  throtigh  tiiem 
IB  reu  and  objective,  uie  only  correct  standard 
of  truth;  but  the  workings  of  imag^ation,  be- 
ing likewise  the  result  of  sensitive  perception, 
although  an  indirect  one,  point  also  to  existing 
realities.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  nniversalily 
of  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Be< 
ing  is  proof  conclusive  of  such  existence.  The 
gods  are  living  beings  of  human  shape  but  co- 
lossal proportions.  They  also  consist  of  atoms. 
They  are  immortal,  although  their  bodies  are 
similar  to  the  human  body.  This  contradiction 
is  explained  by  a  oertam  equilibrium  of  con- 
trasts in  the  universe  (to-om/ua).  The  gods  are 
living  in  eternal  bliss,  that  is  to  say,  in  absolute 
inactivity,  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  sublime 
wisdom  and  virtue.  The  spaces  between  the 
different  c^estial  bodies  (intarmundia)  are  the 
seats  of  the  gods. 

EPIOYOO:  (Gt.  tnt,  upon,  and  KvieXor ,  circle), 
the  path  of  a  point  moving  uniformly  in  the  oir- 
cnmrerenoe  or  a  cirde,  whose  centre  moves  nni- 
formlj  in  the  circumference  of  a  second  circle, 
whose  centre  may  move  in  the  circumference 
of  a  third,  &c.  The  epf cycle  is  famous  in  the 
history  of  science,  as  the  firist  attempted  hypoth- 
esis to  explain  the  irregularity  of  me  planetary 
motion.  The  discussion  of  this  curve  was  an 
admirable  mathematical  drill  to  the  earlv  as- 
tronomers. In  modem-  times,  the  epioyole  is 
used  in  order  to  express  in  a  few  words  the  nu- 
merical value  of  periodical  functions  of  an  un- 
known law.  Thus  if  the  fluctuations  of  the 
thermometer  fbr  a  day  be  observed,  the  size  and 
initial  p<Mition  of  several  circles  may  be  calcu- 
lated, such  that  if  the  centre  of  the  2d  move 
uniformly  round  the  1st  once  in  24  hours,  the  8d 
round  the  2d  once  in  12  hours,  the  4th  round  the 
8d  once  in  8  hours,  &c.,  the  height  of  the  cen- 
tre of  the  4th  or  6th  oirde  wUl  ^be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  mercury. 

EPIOYOLOID,  the  path  of  a  point  in  the  dr- 
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oomferenoe  of  a  oirole  rdliog  upon  the  drenm* 
fsrenoe  of  ano&er  oirde.  Ii  the  rolling  oirole 
rolls  npon  the  inside  of  the  stationary  oime,  the 
oorre  is  called  a  hypooyoloid.  When  the  pdnt 
generating  the  onrre  is  not  in  the  oiroomferenoe 
of  the  rolung  oirde,  bnt  in^e  of  it  oi\  a  radios, 
or  outside  on  a  ra^ns  prolonged,  the  cnrres  are 
called  epiitroohoids  or  hypotroohoids  (Or.  roo- 
XMidi}«,airoalar).  Epioyoloidsandhypooycloids 
are  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  whenerer 
the  diameters  of  the  two  circles  are  in  exact  no- 
merioal  ratio,  the  length  of  the  corve  is  also  in 
nnmerioal  ratio  to  the  diameters.  They  also 
contain  several  ourres  interesting  from  their 
physical  properties;  for  instance,  if  the  circles  are 
of  eqoal  size,  the  epioyoloid  becomes  the  oardi- 
old,  which  is  the  oaostic  produced  by  reflection 
from  a  oirde,  when  the  Inminons  pc&t  is  in  the 
dronmference ;  if  the  rolling  circle  is  half  the 
diameter  of  the  stationary  circle,  the  epicydoid 
is  the  caostio  produced  by  the  reflection  of  par- 
allel rays  from  the  inside  of  a  cirde,  while  tiie 
bypocydoid  becomes  a  straight  line. 

EPLDAUBUS  (the  modem  Epidavro),  an  an- 
dent  city  of  Qxpooe,  in«Argolis,  on  tiie  Saronio 
gait,  enclosed  by  high  mountains,  and  which 
formed,  together  with  its  small  adjacent  ter- 
ritoiT,  an  independent  state.  According  to 
Strabo,  it  was  founded  by  a  Oarian  colony,  and 
originally  named  Epioams.  It  subsequently 
reoeiTed  an  Argiye  colony,  and  became  a  part 
of  the  Doric  league^  of  which  Argos  was  the 
head.  It  had  an  aristocratic  constitution,  was 
an  important  commercial  city,  and  colonized 
.£^na;  Irat  it  rapidly  declined  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury B.  0.,  ita  commerce  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  .^ginetans.  It  was  chiefly  distinguished 
tor  its  splendid  temple  of  .£soulapina,  beanng  the 
inscription:  "Let  only  pure  souls  enter  here," 
which  stood  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  city,  on 
the  road  to  Argos,  between  two  mountains,  in  a 
thickly  wooded  grove,  in  which  it  was  nnlawfbl 
for  any  one  to  be  born  or  to  die.  The  temple 
was  near  the  centre  of  this  sacred  grove,  and 
contained  a  chryselephantine  statue  of  the  god, 
which  represented  hun  as  seated  npon  a  throne, 
holding  m  one  hand  the  head  of  a  serpent,  and 
in  the  other  a  sta£  while  a  dog  lay  at  his  feet. 
Kear  the  temple  there  was  the  Tholus,  a  cir- 
cular structure,  containing  medicines  for  all 
diseases,  a  theatre,  the  bath  of  jfisculapius, 
and  other  temples  dedicated  to  Diana,  Venus, 
Themis,  Hygeia,  and  Apollo.  Pilgrimagee  were 
made  to  ttiU  temple  by  the  sick,  and  every  4 
years  a  festival,  with  musical  and  gymnastic 
exercises,  was  here  celebrated.  The  wealth  <^ 
this  temple  became  the  plunder  of  Roman  con- 
querors. Some  of  its  foundations  are  stiU  traced, 
and  the  theatre  wbidi  was  adjacent  to  it  is  one 
of  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  old  Greek  edi- 
fices. The  modem  Epidavro  is  a  small  village, 
noted  as  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  first  Gr^c 
congress  in  1821. 

EPIDEMIC  DISEASES  (Gr.  nr^  upon,  and 
iilltot,  people)  are  those  which  attack  at  the 
same  tune  a  grMt  number  of  persons  in  a 


^Tea  kedity,  depending  on  some  tmfomj, 
aoddental,  and  generally  inappredaUe  oum; 
difbring  in  this  teepect  fixMU  endemic  djaew^ 
or  those  developed  under  the  inflnenoe  U  nw 
constant  or  periodic  cause.  Many  discisfli,  orfc 
narily  qwradic,  may  become  epidemic  uaderow- 
tain  lU-understood  condidcms ;  or  some  new  dis- 
ease, introduced  by  contagicm  <n:  other  fitvonbii 
drcumstanoes,  may  spread  epidemiosDy.  Tbt 
limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  even  la  till* 
sion  to  the  phenomena  of  devek^mient,  pngmi; 
and  treatment  of  this  great  oate^ry  of  diaMM; 
the  investigation  of  their  canees  is  extreiiMlT  Si- 
fioalt,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  most  fandfiu,*!)- 
surd,  and  contradictory  opinicms ;  and  the  alar 
tion  of  the  problem  of  a  nngle  one  invalra  i 
rigorous  examination  of  the  oonstitntion  U  ii» 
air,  the  conformation  of  the  soil,  the  natsracf 
the  food,  and  even  tiie  sooial  habits  of  a  oast- 
try.    The  progreenve  sdenoee  of  meteonldgj 
and  phynod  geography  will   probably  «xa 
throw  additicmal  light  npon  these  difficult  qnei- 
tions ;   the  most  important  sanitary  and  bj^ 
nio  improvements  oftian  depend  np<m  thsisoonl 
of  apparentiy  trifling  oansea  of  disesM^  ui 
the  consideration  of  this  matter  is  now  ictiT^ 
engapag  the  attention  of  both  physicuuitud 
munidpal  anihoritiea.    Having  ascertained  tlit 
cause,  or  the  epidemio  tendencv  of  the  atMoa, 
tiie  treatment  must  depend  on  the  natore  of  tb 
disease  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient;  «tm 
when  remedial  measures  seem  powerle^  dM 
physician  can  do  much  to  check  an  ep&m 
by  inspiring  confidence  and  moral  cousge,  ai 
by  withdrawing  the  attention  of  a  oomounu^ 
from  the  omitinual  oonaideration  of  soy  ^ 
posed  canses.  Experience  has  shown  that  ous- 
ness,  cheerfulness,  absenoe  of  fear,  atteotioa  t» 
the  ordinary  rules  of  hmlth,  avoidance  of  ob> 
vions  causes  of  disease,  the  precaution  notto 
make  any  sudden  change  in  food  and  hsbti  a 
life,  and  espedally  total  abstinence  from  tdrtf^ 
tised  or  landed  spedfics,  are  the  best  m^'S^ 
avoiding  epidemio  diseases  or  of  paasing  lig>i|v 
through  their  attacks.    The  human  ooMtitiitios 
may  become  aodimated  to  epidemio  diaeiW  n 
nuusrious  climates,  as  is  shown  by  the  gre*^ 
mortality  among  new  comers;   in  the  »li|» 
races  there  is  no  aodimation  against  ^'f^^ 
of  intermittent  and  bilious  fevers  •"O  oj*^ 
marsh  diseases,  as  the  experience  of  o°"°fr' 
em  states  and  thePontine marshes ofltslrnuV 
proves;  negroes  to  a  certain  extent  become  *• 
susceptible  to  the  efiSavia  of  the  noe  W 
bnt  not  so  much  so  to  the  causes  of  a«J* 
on  the  cotton  plantations.   The  smslleet  ww^ 
tnre  of  negro  blood  is  a  great  proteotiw  »g^ 
yellow  fever,  and  a  quarter  mixture  hM  «!^ 
considered  as  perfect  a  Bafeguar4  as  ^J"^! 
tion  against  small  pox.     Negroes  *"""J°°~; 
than  whites  fh)m  cholera,  typhoid  """^J 
plague,  and  small  pox,  and  are  much  lee«  >^ 
to  intermittents  as  well  as  yellow  fever.  ( 
Aoouhatiom).  .  ^^ 

EPIDERMIS,  or  Ooticlb,  Uiethin jenu^ 
parent  pellide  which  coveis  the  sorfw* «"" 
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loareorinm.    It  is  composed  (flayers  of 

teHsQated  or  pAvement  epitbelinm  oells,  of  a 

flattrnwd  oval  or  polygonal  shape,  and  about 

f^v  of  an  inch  in  aiameter ;  each  cell  contains' 

anodeastrith  several  distinct  paler  grannies. 

T^  edb  are  developed  from  germs  snpplied  by 

the  haswnwit  membrane,  nonrished  by  the  sd^- 

}iMBt  Yflseda,  and  cast  on  externally  from  time 

to  time,  to  be  succeeded  by  others ;  when  first 

famed  they  an  qdierical,  gradnally  beocnning 

dry  a^d  flaU«ned ;  the  deeper  layers  are  more 

distiiinHy  oellidar,  while  the  outer  ones  are 

■oale4ik^    The  epidermis  has  no  vessds  nor 

narreB,  but  is  pierced  by  the  dncts  of  the  seba- 

eeons  sad  sweat  glands,  and  by  the  shafts  of 

the  hsirs  or  feathers..  The  rete  mnoosnm  seems 

to  be  oompoeed  of  the  same  microscopic  ele- 

BMBta  as  Om  overlying  epidwrnia,  being  the 

prmeipal  seat  oi  tbe  pigment  cells  which  give 

tbe  eoler  to  the  skin.    The  epidermis  covers 

tbe  -wixde  exterior  of  the  body,  even  tha  front 

ef  the  eye,  and  is  continnons  with  the  epithe- 

liam  «f  tba  internal  mucons  membrane ;  it  is 

thinirflst  in  those  parts  most  subjected  to  frio- 

tiea,  aa  on  the  heel  and  the  pslmsof  the  hands, 

lAcm  it  becomes  almost  as  hard  as  horn.    Its 

nae  i»  to  protect  the  sensitive  true  skin  trctm 

wfhimical  injory  or  the  contact  of  air ;  in  the 

frring  body,  wnan  abraded,  it  is  q>eedily  re- 

fleeed;  but  when  removed  1^  maceration  or 

odurwiae after  death,  the  cutis  underneath  soon 

beeomes  brown  and  dry.    The  chemioal  oom- 

poaitioa  of  the  thick  epidennis  of  tbe  heel  has 

been  fiMmd  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  as  that 

af  the  OOTneons  matter  of  nails,  hooft,  liortis, 

tmA  hair.    The  epidermis  is  familiarly  seen  in 

the  oeeotrence  of  blisters,  whether  produced  by 

ftietioD  <»  the  implication  of  irritating  sub- 

ataaoea,  orawtitatiDg  the  raised  portion  imder 

wUdi  the  floid  is  effused.    The  epidermis  not 

•aly  prevents  evaporation  from  the  dermis,  but 

dw  ptevents  absMption  of  fluids  firom  without ; 

itis  w«U  known  to  the  phyridan,  that  in  intro- 

daciagiiMdieinal  agents  into  the  system  by  the 

aatenie  method,  toe  process  is  rendered  very 

■odi  more  rapid  and  effectual  by  previously  re- 

Biomg  the  epidennis  by  a  blister. 

EPIDOTE  (6r.  nrt&do^u,  to  increase),  a 
adaeral  of  the  garnet  family,  being  a  silicate 
at  slnmiaa,  oxide  of  iron,  and  lime.  The  species 
indndes  several  varieties,  as :  1,  epidote  proper, 
oaUed  abo  pistaoite,  or  tbe  lime  and  iron  epi- 
dote; S,  lime  epidote;  8,  manganesian  epidote; 
i,  eeriom  epidote.  The  mineral  occurs  crys- 
ti&ixed,  and  in  granular  masses.  Hardness  6-7; 
ifMifiegravity8.26-S.S.  The  colors  are  general- 
Ifnrioas  diadea  of  green.  The  finest  specimens 
m  broo^t  from  Arendal  in  Norway.  They 
milso  obtained  at  Franconia,  K.  H.,  Haddam, 
Ooaa.,  and  at  numerous  localities  in  which 
ontslline  rooks  are  found. 

IPIQOHI  (Gr.  nrr)WKM,  descendants),  the 
7  1008  of  the  7  Argive  heroes  who,  under 
ooDuasad  of  Adrsstus,  besieged  ThebM.  The 
mrof  tiie  fktthers  was  styled  that  of  tbe  "  Seven 
i|iinit  Tbabee,"  and  Adrastus  alone  of  tbe  oom- 
TOI^TII. — 16 


bined  princes  larrived  it;  the  war  of  the  sons 
was  styled  that  of  the  "  Epigoni,"  and  the  only 
Argive  hero  that  fell  was  jfigialeus,  the  son  of 
Adrastus.  In  this  aeoond  expedition  Thebes^ 
abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  was  razed  to  the 
ground. 

EPILEPSY  (Or.  finXafi/Sara,  to  seize  upon). 
This  is  one  of  tbe  most  horrible  diseases 
Jiat  afBiot  mankind,  and  it  is  not  surpriring 
that,  in  ignorant  age«,  in  Rome,  in  Egypt,  ana 
dsewho^  epileptics  were  considered  as  having 
exdted  the  ire  of  the  Divinity,  or  as  possess- 
ing Bopematural  powers,  on  account  of  which 
they  were  woisnipped.  This  was  due  to 
the  videnoe  and  extraordinary  force  developed 
by  the  muscles  in  epileptac  convulsions;  the 
screaming,  the  changes  in  color,  and  tbe  contor- 
tions of  tiie  &ce,  the  biting  of  tbe  tongue,  fol- 
lowed by  a  comatose  state  and  afterward  by  a 
degree  of  mental  alienation.  There  are  so 
many  varieties  of  epilepsy  that  it  is  impossiblie 
to  give  a  definition  of  the  disease  that  will  ap- 

£to  them  all.  However,  in  most  oases,  epi- 
9y  is  characterized  by  convulsions  and  loss 
oi  consciousness,  occurring  at  longer  or  shorter 
intervals,  during  which  the  patient  is  almost  in 
good  heaJtfa.  ^e  absence  of  fever  in  epileptics 
serves  to  distinguish  their  affection  from  menin- 
gitis and  other  Inflammations  accompanied  by 
oonvidsions.  The  loss  of  conscionsness  also 
distinguishes  epilepsy  from  hysteria  As  in 
most  nervous  diseases,  a  hereditary  tendency  is 
among  the  most  frequent  predisposing  causes  of 
epilepsy.  Leuret  and  DelssianYe  endeavor  to 
show  tJbat  it  is  very  rarely  inherited ;  but  the 
testimony  of  many  others  leaves  no  doubt  about 
tiie  frequency  of  this  predisposing  cause.  Epi- 
lepsy often  appears  in  the  ofibpnng  of  persona 
who  have  had  varions  other  nervons  complaints. 
Boudiet  and  OazauvieU  say  that  out  of  180 
epileptics  80  were  descendants  of  persons  who 
liad  been  either  epileptic,  insane,  paralytic, 
apoplectic,  or  hysteric.  As  regards  the  predis- 
posing influence  of  sex,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
women  are  much  more  frequentiy  attacked 
by  epilepsy  than  men.  As  re^rds  the  influence 
of.Efge,  we  find  by  a  compuison  of  the  statistics 
given  by  several  English  and  French  authorities, 
that  the  most  frequent  periods  of  life  at  whion 
epilepsy  begins  are  early  infancy  and  the  age 
of  pnbwty.  Epilepsy  often  appears  also  in  very 
<M  age ;  Delssiauve  remarked  that  out  of  286 
q>Ueptic8  the  disease  began  in  10  when  they 
were  from  60  to  80  years  old.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  age  that  escapes.  As  regards  climate,  noth- 
ing very  positive  has  been  established ,  bn  t  it  seems 
probable  that  the  disease  is  more  frequent  in 
hot  and  in  very  cold  than  in  temperate  climates. 
Althondi  we  have  no  scientific  data  to  rely  upon, 
we  think  that  the  extreme  variations  of  the  cli- 
mate of  the  United  States  are  among  the  causes  of 
tlie  greater  frequency  of  epilepsy  in  this  coanby 
than  in  England,  Fruice,  and  Germany.  Herpin, 
with  others,  states  that  epilepsy  ismore  common 
in  persons  of  low  stature ;  bat  even  if  this  b« 
true,  Herpin  is  wrong  in  considering  the  ehcnt- 
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ness  of  Btatnre  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  in  inany  of  the  cases  on  wUch  he 
ffronnds  his  view  it  is  partly  the  inflaenoe  of  epi- 
lepsy, already  existing  in  childhood  or  in  aoo- 
lescence,  that  has  prevmtedthe  development  of 
the  body.  Various  maUormations  of  the  body, 
and  especially  of  the  oraniam,  are  oertunly 
among  the  most  frequent  predisposing  causes. 
Weak  constitutions,  as  proved  by  Esqnirol  and 
lately  by  Dr.  0.  B.  Raddiffe,  are  &vorabIe  to  the 
production  of  epilepsy.  Among  other  prediqxM- 
ing  causes  are  dentition,  the  firOt  appetuwice  and 
the  cessation  of  menstraation,  onanism,  and  the 
abuse  of  alooholic  drinks.  Almost  all  kinds  of 
diseases  may  prodnoe  epilepsy,  but  among  the 
principal  we  most  place  those  affections  in  w  hich 
the  blood  becomes  altered  or  diminished  in  its 
amount,  and  organic  affections  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  oerebro-spinal  axis  and  of  certain 
parts  of  this  nervons  centre.  Another  very  pow- 
erful cause,  the  ioflneDce  of  which  has  been  de- 
monstrated by  Marshall  Hall  and  recently  by 
Kussmaul  and  Jenner,  and  by  Brown-S^nard, 
is  excessive  loss  of  blood.  Pregnancy,  parturi- 
tion, and  menstruation,  frequency  cause  epilep- 
sy. A  tumor  on  a  nerve,  or  any  canse  of  irri- 
tation on  the  trunk  or  the  terminal  part  of  any 
sensitive  nerve,  and  especially  in  tne  skin  or 
a  mucous  membrane,  very  often  produces  it. 
A  wound,  a  bnm,  worms  in  the  bowels  or 
elsewhere)  stone  in  the  bladder  or  In  other 
places,  a  foreign  body  in  the  ear,  &c.,  are 
known  to  have  caused  epilepsy.  It  is  qnite  cer- 
tain that  great  mental  excitement  or  emotion 
has  originated  epilepsy  in  many  cases,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  the  disease  was  not  produced 
by  those  oause8,bnt  has  only  been  brought  to  man- 
ifest itself  by  this  kind  of  excitement. — When  a 
complete  fit  is  about  to  take  place,  it  is  usually 
preceded  by  some  sensation  or  some  change  in  the 
mind  of  the  patient.  If  a  sensation  precedes  the 
fit,  it  comes  most  frequently  from  some  part  of 
the-skin,  and  especially  from  that  of  the  fingers 
or  toes.  This  sensation  is  well  known  nnder  the 
name  of  aura  epilt^tiea.  There  is  as  much  va- 
riety as  regards  the  kind  and  the  intensity  of  the 
sensation  as  there  is  in  respect  to  its  point -of 
starting.  Most  frequently,  however,  the  aura  is 
a  sensation  of  cold,  of  bnming,  or  that  kind  of 
sensation  produced  by  a  draft  of  cold  air  on  a 
limited  part  of  the  body.  Sometimes  the  aura 
lAaita  from  the  eye  or  the  ear,  and  then  a  flash 
of  light  or  some  other  sensation  comes  from  the 
retina,  or  peculiar  sounds  are  beard.  Some 
epileptics  t«come  gay,  others  mournful,  when 
the  V  are  about  to  have  a  fit ;  in  others  the  at- 
tacK  is  announced  by  some  change  in  the  diges- 
tive functions.  Whether  preceded  or  not  by  an 
aura  or  by  any  change  in  the  functions  of  the 
various  organs,  a  complete  attack  usually  begins 
with  an  extreme  paleness  of  the  face,  and  at  the 
same  time  or  nearly  so  there  are  contractions 
of  several  muscles  of  the  fsMse,  the  eye,  and  the 
neck.  Observers  do  not  agree  as  regards  the 
first  manifestation  of  a  fit,  probably  because  the 
■eizore  does  not  always  begin  with  the  same 


phenomenon.    Not  only  hare  we  known  tu 
first  symptom  not  to  be  the  same  in  different 
epileptics,  but  in  the  same  one  we  hart  am 
differences  in  this  respect  in  8  different  sttaeb. 
Some  epileptics  certainly  are  exceptiooB  to  tbi 
rule  advanced  by  Dr.  O.  J.  B.  WiUismi,  which 
is  that  the  first  manifestation  of  an  atttdc  b 
a  palpitation  of  the  heart    Many  pbysidui 
think  the  scream  is  the  first  symptom.    It  oftei 
is,  but  the  paleness  of  the  face  usually  preoeda 
it.    Some  epileptics  do  not  scream.    Aa  nos 
as  tiiese  symptoms  have  appeared,  a  rigid  tetuue 
or  at  least  tonio  roasm  takes  place  in  t^e  Unli^ 
and  the  patient  falls.    Respiration  is  totpwi- 
ed,  and  tiie  face  becomes  qnite  injected  wi& 
black  blood,  and  assumes  a  hideous  aspect  talk 
from  the  spasms  of  its  mnsoles  and  tbe  Uickkh 
or  bluish  hne.    Sometimes  a  momentary  tfk» 
tion  is  then  observed  in  the  limbs;  batalmM 
at  once  clonic  convulsions  occur  everywhere  a 
the  trunk,  the  limbs,  the  face,  and  often  in  <i» 
various  internal  organs  of   the  bladder,  the 
bowels,  and  even  in  the  uterus.    Tbe  modi 
then  qects  a  frothy  saliva,  often  reddened  irilk 
blood  from  the  bitten  tongne.    The  respiwtoiy 
muscles,  after  the  first  spasms  which  prodooethe 
scream  and  suffocation,  causing  a  gorging  <* 
hissing  sound,  become  r«]axed,  and  then  thoae 
employed  in  inspiration  contract,  and  slmostn 
soon  as  air  has  reached  the  lungs  tbe  oooTii- 
sions'  cease  or  notably  dimini^.    Ordiiorilf 
the  fit  is  over  in  a  few  minutes;  but  it  i«  w* 
unfrequently  the  case  that  after  agenend  rd«i- 
ation  another  seizure  comes  on,  and  someWMi 
many  occur  with  very  short  intermieaons.  D^l^ 
ing  the  whole  time  the  fit  lasts  the  patient  ie 
deprived  of  consciousness,  and  when  be  »• 
covers  he  remembers  nothing  that  has  tata 
place  in  the  mean  time.    In  some  om*  ?* 
seirare  is  followed  by  a  prolonged  coma,  rnaof 
sometimes  in  death.    When  the  patJentreeoven 
from  a  fit,  even  if  it  has  not  been  a  y*"? "«"" 
one,  he  usually  feels  extremely  fatjgn'ed  and s^ 
fers  from  headache.    Fortunately,  however^ 
soon  falls  asleep,  and  ordinarily  is  almost  aiwl 
as  usual  when  he  wakes  up,  except  that  the  hew 
ache  and  the  fatigue  still  exist,  thongh  mM 
diminished.    When  many  fiU  have  t^en  pUM, 
even  at  somewhat  long  intervals,  snoh  as  «eTe^ 
al  weeks,  mental  derangement  often  saperreaa, 
and  in  this  way  epilepsy  leads  to  insani^.  U 
some  cases  the  fits  recur  at  regular  P*"^'  /" 
others  they  return  with  every  retn™^  tJ 
ciroomstancea  which  seem  to  have  oanaea  w 
first,  such  as  menstruation,  pregnancy, w* 
flnenoe  of  certain  seasons,  &o.    There  is  eww 
great  regularity  in  the  length  of  the  '"'''?: 
between  the  fits,  and  they  come  every  o^yi^Z^ 
week,   every  month,  &c.,  at  irregular  tm^ 
Many  patients  have  very  different  intwrau  »• 
tween  their  successive  fits.    Some  have  mw 
fits  a  day,  others  one  every  6  months,  ore»^ 
year.    Delasiauve  mentions  a  case  in  *°"f^ 
number  of  fits  was  2,500  in  a  month.    '•'V^ 
greater  the  number  of  fits  the  less  vww"' "^ 
generally  are.— We  have  already  said  that  "" 
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TsrieliW  of  epQ^wy  are  nnmeroag ;  and  among 
them  the  two  principal  espeoiaUy  require  to  be 
noticed.    In  a  oomplete  fit  of  epilepsy  there  are 
two  distinct  features :  1,  the  loss  of  conscioDs- 
nes;  S,  the  moscalar  convnlsioDS.  Each  of  these 
IM7  «^  alone.    In  the  case  of  a  seizure  oon- 
Bstiiig  only  in  the  loss  of  oonscioosness  without 
coDTUgioiis,  we  have  the  so  called  epileptto 
vertigo^  which  is  a  form  of  epilepsy  that  fre- 
quently exists  alone,  and  also  coexists  often  with 
the  form  ckT  the  disease  in  which  the  attaclc  is 
complete.    In  this  last  case  the  patient  some- 
'  times  hu  a  oomplete  seizure,  sometimes  only 
a  more  or  less  prolonged  attack  of  verti^. 
Whether  vertigo  exists  alone  or  coexists  with 
oomplete  tttac^  it  is  a  very  dangerous  a£Eeo- 
tioo,  not  for  the  life  of  the  patient,  but  because 
fits  of  simple  vertigo  lead  more  frequently  to 
iDssnity  toaa  oomplete  fits  of  epilepsy.    The 
cases  of  epileptiform  convnlaons  without  loss  of 
eoDsdonsneas  are  not  so  frequent  as  the  oases 
of  rimple  vertigo.    They  are  particularly  pro- 
doMd  by  injuries  to  the  nerves  or  to  the  spinal 
(ord.— The  nature  of  epilepsy,  the  material  and 
dTDimioal  conditions  of  the  parts  which  are  af- 
fected in  the  animal  organism,  have  been  great- 
\j  iUiub'ated  by  the  researches  of  modern  pliys- 
iiogaitB  and  practitioners.    Dr.  Marshall  Hall 
tho^t  ^e  seat  of  epilepsy  to  be  chiefly  in  the 
meddla  oblongata,  and  that  its  nature  consist- 
ed in  an  iocre^ed  reflex  power,  at  least  in  the 
begimiing  of  the  disease,  and  also  that  the  oon- 
TiMffig  were  the  results  of  the  asphyxia  caused 
b;  the  closure  of  the  larynx  (laryngitmru). 
This  Aeoty  is  in  opposition  to  several  fJEicts. 
In  the  first  plao&  although  laryngismus  almost 
tlwijt  exists  and  certainly  concurs  in  the  pro< 
daction  of  asphyxia,  and  in  so  doing  generates 
wnmlMoDSiit  cannot  be  considered  as  the  cause 
of  MOTnluons^  as  it  does  not  always  exist,  and 
K  there  it  one  kind  of  convulsions  (the  tonic) 
vUdi  precedes  the  asphyxia.     Beside,  there 
•re  more  powerful  causes  of  asphyxia  in  the 
coD^&n  of  circulation  in  the  brain  and  the 
ffVBi  of  the  musdes  of  the  chest.    Then,  as 
R»rds  the  increased  reflex  power.  Dr.  Hall 
»nowkdges  that  this  power  is  diminished  in 
P^toos  vho  have  been  epileptic  for  some  time. 
We  cannot  admit  therefore  that  the  disease 
coDHSts  in  the  increase  of  this  power.    Another 
tbewy  li«»beeo  recently  proposed  by  Dr.Brown- 
Siqnard.   Gnided  by  experiments  on  animals, 
in  which  he  produces  epilepsy,  he  has  found 
tjiat  the  reflex  power  is  composed  of  two  dis- 
to  powers,  one  of  which  he  calls  the  reflex 
fate  and  tiie  other  the  reflex  excitability.    He 
Wfanodtbat  the  reflex  force  may  be  very  much 
^xHwAed  while  the-  reflex  excitability  is  very 
"■^increased.    This  last  power  is  the  power 
d  im;»MBbiUty  of  the  cerebro-q>inal  axis ;  in 
epfleptici  this  impressibility  is  very  much  ang- 
mested.  The  slightest  excitations  may  produce 
fsflex  actimB  in  them.    In  the  beginning  of 
fpilepijf,  staally  the  other  reflex  power,  which 
wUiefcroe manifested  in  the  reflex  actions  of 
"W  cenbrtHipiDal  axia,  is  increased;  bnt  after 


a  time  this  force  diminisbefl,  and  in  most  cases 
it  becomes  less,  and  even  much  leas,  than  in 
healthy  people.  Now  the  nature  of  epilepsy 
seems  to  consist  in  an  increase  of  the  impressi- 
bility, or,  in  other  words,  of  the  reflex  excita- 
bility of  certain  parts  of  the  oerebro-spinal  axis. 
In  most  cases  of  epilepsy  these  parts  are  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  the  neighboring  parta 
of  the  encephalon  and  of  the  spinal  cord.  Bnt 
the  seat  is  not  constant,  and  may  be  sometimea. 
limited  to  the  obTong  medulla  or  extended  to 
other  parts  of  the  oerebro-spinal  axis.  Dr. 
Brown-S^uard  has  tried  to  explam  this  my»- 
terious  phenomenon  of  loss  of  consciousness.  It 
seemed  very  strange  that  at  the  same  time  that 
certain  parts  of  the  encephalon  were  acting 
with  great  energy,  another  part  should  be  com- 
pletely deprived  of  action.  This,  according  to 
the  above  named  writer,  is  very  simple.  The 
blood  vessels  of  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is 
the  seat  of  consciousness  and  of  the  mental 
fecnlties,  receive  nerves  from  the  medulla  ob- 
longata and  the  spinal  oord;  these  blood  vessels 
when  they  are  excited  contract  and  expel  the 
blood  they  normally  contain,  and  it  is  known 
that  all  the  functions  of  that  part  of  the  brain 
cease  when  they  do  not  receive  blood.  Now, 
when  the  excitation  that  exists  in  the  beginuing 
of  a  fit  acts  upon  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its 
neighborhood,  it  prodnces  at  the  same  time  the 
contraction  of  the  blood  vessels  of  that  part 
of  the  brain  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  a 
convulsive  contraction  of  the  mnscles  of  the 
fifice,  the  eye,  the  neck,  the  larynx,  &o.,  all  parts 
receiving  nerves  from  the  same  source  as  these 
bloodvessels.  In  this  way  the  loss  of  conscious- 
ness is  explained.  The  following  table  from  Dr. 
Brown-Sdquard's  work  on  epilepsy  shows  how 
the  principal  phenomena  of  epilepsy  are  gener- 
ated: 

Cadsk  Enwna, 

L  Btartliig  of  an  exeltailan   1.  Contnetlon  of  tb*  blood 

from  ft  Miultire  or  an  ex-       Teaaela  of  the  brain  proper 

citable  part  of  the  nerroos       and   contisetlon   of  soma 

ayatem.  mstclea,  by  a  reflex  action 

from  the  central  seat  of  the 
disease. 
S.  Contiaetton  of  the  blood   S.  Loea  of  oonadonsnais. 

Teasels  of  the  brain  proper. 
&  Accumulation  of  blood  at    8.  Spasm  of  the  larynx  and 

the  base  of  the  encephalon.       ofthe  musdea  employed  in 

dae  to  Its  expuialoa  from       expiration. 

the  brain  pro]i«r,  &c 
4  Bpasm  <rf  larynx  and  of  «x-   4  Cry  and  asphyxia. 

ptratory  mnselea. 
5.  Asphyxia.  0,  General  clonic  oonTulsloni. 

ft,  £xnaostlon     of    nerroos    &  Cessation  of  the  conriil- 

power,  except  of  the  part       slons  and  retam  of  resplra- 

of  the  nerrotts  centres  em-       tlon. 

ployod  in  respiration. 
T.  Betom  of  resplrattop.  T.  Betnm  of  oonscionaneas. 

— ^The  first  thing  to  be  done  for  an  epileptio 
is  to  find  oot  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  to 
toj  to  get  rid  of  that  cause  if  it  still  exists. 
Very  often  epilepsy  depends  upon  some  external 
cause  of  irritation  which  may  easily  be  removed ; 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  discover  if 
there  is  anywhere  such  an  irritation,  and  as  the 
patient  may  not  be  aware  of  its  existence,  it  is 
necessary  to  look  for  it  everywhere.  Of  the 
various  modes  of  treatment,  the  most  powerful 
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0*  thoae  meaai  of  exdtin^  the  ddn  trMch  most 
readily  prodnoe  a  ohange  in  the  natrition  of  the 
•noepnaloii  and  spinal  oord.  All  physioians 
know  what  these  means  are.  One  of  the  most 
efflcaoioas  remedies  is  belladonna.  Physicians 
shonld  not  despair  of  caring  their  patients,  and 
should  not  change  a  mode  of  treatment  until 
they  have  given  it  a  fair  trial ;  and  patients  and 
their  fanuliee  should  remember  that  the  rules 
«t  hygiene  must  be  followed  by  epileptics  much 
more  closely  than  by  those  afflicted  with  almost 
any  other  disease. 

EPIMENIDES^  a  poet  and  hero  of  Onossns, 
in  the  island  of  Orete,  flourished  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury B.C.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  the  seven 
vise  men  of  Greece,  among  whom  he  is  some- 
times counted  in  place  of  Periander.  He  was 
principally  occupied  with  politics  and  legisla- 
tion, bat  of  his  treatises  on  these  subjects  noth- 
ing remains.  He  also  wrote  a  poem  upon  the 
Ai^^onantio  expedition,  which  is  lost.  There  are 
many  fabulous  accounts  of  his  life.  He  is  said 
to  have  passed  67  years  in  profound  sleep  in  a 
oavem,  and  to  have  possessed  the  marvellous 
power  of  separating  himself  from  his  body. 
The  Athenians  suffering  from  a  plagne  in- 
voked his  aid,  and  he  removed  the  scourge. 
His  life  was  prolonged  according  to  some  to 
tite  age  of  2S9  years. 

EPINAL,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Vosges,  and  of  an  arrondissement 
of  its  own  name,  226  m.  E.  8.'  E.  from  Paris : 
pop.  of  the  arrondissement  in  1856,  96,898,  and 
of  the  town  10,140.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vosges  mountains,  and  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts  by  the  river  Moselle,  along 
the  banks  of  which  there  are  fine  promenades. 
Its  fortifications  are  now  destroyed,  and  it  has 
only  the  ruins  of  its  old  castle.  It  has  a  col- 
lege, museum,  and  public  library  of  18,000  vol- 
umes ;  tanneries,  arid  manufactories  of  cutlery, 
copper,  china  ware^  paper,  and  oil.  Marble  is 
quarried  in  the  vicmity. 

EPINAT,  Louisk  Flobkhob  PferKONnxK  Mt 
LA  LrvB  d',  a  French  authoress,  born  in  1725, 
died  April  17, 1788.  She  was  unhappily  mar- 
ried, and  while  yet  young  became  the  mistress 
of  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau,  with  whom  she  lived 
till  he  became  jealous  of  Grimm,  whom  he  had 
himself  introduced  to  her.  He  was  also  jealous 
of  her  friends  Diderot  and  D'Holbaoh.  She 
afterward  maintained  intimate  relations  with 
Grimm  until  his  departure  from  France,  when, 
under  the  guidance  of  Diderot,  she  continued 
his  literary  correspondence  with  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  She  wrote  an  educational  work 
entitleiContenations  d'^hnilie,  to  which  a  prize 
was  awarded  by  the  French  academy  in  1788. 
Her  "  Memoirs  and  Correspondence"  (3  vols., 
Paris,  1818)  contains  many  unpublished  letters 
of  Rousseau,  Diderot,  and  Grimm,  and  abonnda 
with  information  on  French  society  and  charac- 
ter in  the  18th  century. 

EPIPHANIU8,  Saint,  a  father  of  the  church, 
bishop  of  Constantia  (more  anciently  Salamis), 
in  Cyprus,  bom  in  the  district  of  Elentherop- 
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olia,  in  Palestine,  about  810,  died  Ifay  13, 401 
He  was  of  Jewish  parentage,  but  filling  in  widi 
Christian  teachers  was  baptized  by  the  ViAof 
Luoian,  and  from  his  youth  dwelt  in  the  d«(- 
erts  of  Egypt  amonc  the  monks,  whose  vir- 
tues he  iMmired  and  whose  mode  of  life  h« 
adopted.  There  he  joined  to  the  practices  of 
pemtence  the  labors  of  study,  and  nuBteni 
the  Hebrew,  Egyptian,  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Lstia 
lan^ages.  At  the  age  of  20  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  foimded  a  monastery  of 
which  he  was  for  80  years  the  superior.  He 
wrote  several  books  for  the  instruction  of  the 
numerous  monks  whom  he  had  under  his  can. 
He  was  invited  in  367  to  the  bishopric  of  Goo- 
stantia  or  Salamis  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  eiA 
in  this  station  he  became  known  as  an  ardent 
adversary  of  the  doctrines  of  Arius  and  ApoBi- 
narius,  and  of  many  of  the  writings  of  Origen; 
yet  it  is  remarkable  that  he  was  almost  the 
only  Athanasian  bishop  who  was  spared  by  the 
Arians,  then  in  the  height  of  their  power.  He 
visited  Rome  in  882,  where  he  first  met  nith 
St.  Jerome.  He  subsequently  made  a  joumer 
to  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  a  lively  conte^ 
with  the  Origenist  patriarch  John,  ana  then  re- 
paired to  Constantinople,  where  he  took  part 
against  Chrysostom.  He  died  at  sea,  while  re- 
turning to  Cyprus.  His  most  important  woit 
is  his  Panarium.  a  discourse  directed  az«i^ 
heresies,  of  which  he  counted  80.  Of  aU  the 
Greek  fathers  he  wrote  in  the  poorest  style,  ob- 
scure, unpolished,  and  without  order  or  connec- 
tion. A  standard  edition  of  his  works  is  thit 
of  Dionysius  Petavius  (2  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1622). 

EPIPHAiry  (Gr.  nri^xutuL,  appearance,  nam- 
festatioh),  a  festival  of  the  Otuistian  diarch, 
instituted  to  commemorate  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  magi  or  wise  men,  who  came 
from  the  east  bringing  him  presents.  It  is  oek- 
brated  on  Jan.  6.  It  is  often  called  the  "mtni- 
festation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,"  and  tlw 
Greek  church  terms  it  the  theophany,  or  appear- 
ance of  God.  The  eastern  Gnristians  gave  it 
also  the  name  of  "  feast  of  light ;"  in  G«miaoj 
it  is  known  as  the  "  festival  of  the  three  bdf 
kings ;"  and  some  of  the  early  fathers  took  it  to 
be  the  day  of  our  Saviour's  baptism,  when  » 
voice  from  heaven  declared :  "  This  is  my  be- 
loved Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 

EPIPHYTES  (Gr.  an,  upon,  and  <^wt»,  to 
grow).  This  title  has  been  given  to  those  ve^ 
table  parasites  which  are  found  upon  man  and 
other  animals.  Those  which  grow  within  th« 
Qftvities  of  the  same  are  called  Entophttss.  In- 
asmuch, however,  as  no  definite  line  can  be  dravn 
between  the  two,  and  as  some  species  belong  to 
both  classes,  they  will  for  convenience  salie  be 
considered  togeUier  in  the  present  article.  It 
is  only  within  a  few  years,  and  since  mnch 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  crjp- 
togamio  botany,  that  the  full  nature  and  imixiv- 
tance  of  the  diseases  created  by  many  of  toeee 
growths  has  been  recognized,  and  the  belief  in 
their  spontaneous  generation  been  given  up- 
They  oil  belong  to  the  fiingi  and  algts,  bat  we 
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are  not  jei  raffidenily  adranoed  in  onr  knowl- 
edge of  cryptogamiaa  to  attempt  any  minnte 
dastifieation,  or  to  distingniah  between  these 
two  orders.  RobLa  and  KacshenmeUter,  bow- 
ever,  divide  them  according  lo  their  eapposed 
place  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  while  Y in^ow 
and  his  followers  classify  them  into  those  reiJly 
pathognomonic  of  disease,  and  those  aoddent- 
sllyoocorring  in  it.    For  this  last  arrangement 
the  two  following  conditions  are  necessary,  viz. : 
the  constant  oconrrence  of  the  parasite  m  the 
disease,  and  the  positive  result  of  inocnlation. 
There  are  some  who  say  that  erea  this  is  not 
enoQ^  and  that  the  fongos  may  carry  the  matter 
of  contagion  attached  to  itself^  and  that  this  prop- 
agates the  disease.    Schfinlein  throws  oat  snoh 
a  hintvith  regard  to  animal  parasites  when  he 
advises  our  cleaning  the  itch  insect  with  bn^ 
and  bath  before  proceeding  to  inoculate,  and 
Gemens  of  Frankfort  asks :  "  If  we  were  to  find 
constantly  in  the  vaccine  matter  one  and  the 
same  fin^os,  by  the  transportation  of  which 
nev  variola  existed,  which  shodd  we  odl  the 
tnie  inooolating  matter,  the  fbngns  attached 
to  the  lyinph,  or  the  lymph  attached  to  the 
sporesr    The  dwelling  places  of  the  crypto- 
gamis  seem  as  nniversal  as  their  growth  is  sim- 
ple.  Deep  nnder  the  sea  are  lying  beds  of 
lifx ;  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth  they  may 
be  found ;  the  air  we  breathe  contains  tiiem,  and 
the  winds  waft  them  fix)m  pole  to  pole.    They 
&nn  the  chief  means  of  resolving  aead  matter 
into  its  original  elements,  and  are  present  and 
are  gone  with  a  rapidi^  alike  inconceivable. 
No  wonder  that  men  believed  in  the  spontane- 
ooa  devebpment  of  these  forms,  for  their  ap- 
pearance in  certain  sitoatioas  seems  otherwise 
uexilicable.  The  animal  parasites  live  mostly  on 
the  living  tissnes  of  man ;  with  the  vegetable 
tLe  reverse  is  generally  the  case,  and  it  is  those 
parts  already  decomposed  or  diseased  which 
fonn  their  chief  support.    They  nsoally  attack, 
or  better  anooeed  in  establishing  themselves 
spoa,  parts  not  intimately  connected  with  the 
■ostein  and  superficial,  and  therefore  less  able 
to  rant  their  influence ;  or  else  they  attend  upon 
long  diiease,  when  the  strength  of  the  body  is 
ilreadr  vasted.    This  cannot  be  said,  however, 
of  every  ^ledes.    The  character  of  the  soil  ex- 
enim  an  important  influence  over  their  growth, 
•od  may  in  iiiot  change  it  entirely.    Indeed,  we 
CM  hardly  give  any  general  rules;  for  some 
*uect  an  acid  nutriment,  others  alkaline ;  some 
grow  upon  the  outside,  where  there  can  be  no 
'jraith,  others  within  the  heated  cavities  ^ 
ibebody;  some  thrive  best  in  light  and  pure 
*p.  others  in  darkness  and  carbonic  acid;  some 
u'ein  flnid,  while  others  are  always  found  dry. 
|t  Tin  be  seen  then  that  all  these  points  must 
■*«ea  into  consideration  before  we  attempt 
jOMstroy  them,  and  a  universal  parasite  killer 
M  «o  impoggibility,  for  what  is  death  to  one 
•pedes  nay  be  the  food  of  another.    The  effect 
w  tbeir  presence  on  man  is  as  various  as  that 
^^Ux animal  parasites,  though  less  dangerous. 
n  Ilea  the  pUmt  has  found  its  &vorite  and 


essential  elements  for  Teprodoo&»,  it  nowa  at 
once,  be  it  on  the  outer  sorfiitoe  or  wiwin  the 
body.  At  first  the  growth  mav  be  merdy  sn- 
perfidal ;  but  soon  the  vegetative  process,  the 
mycelinm,  b^^  to  seek  nourishment  in  deeper 
soil,  and  its  filaments  penetrate  all  tissues,  wher- 
ever the  minutest  hole  is  left  for  its  entrance. 
The  spores  or  mycelium  may,  by  acting  as  -a 
foreign  body,  produce  absorption  in  a^acent 
parts,  and  thus  make  way  for  their  progress  in- 
ward indefinitely.  When  once  the  ^ores  gain 
admission  we  may  see  the  same  resalt  as  when 
we  plant  the  seeds  of  larger  vegetables  in  the  soil. 
They  send  forth  their  quonts  upward  and  down- 
ward, pushing  before  them  wlutover  resists 
their  progress.  But  if  in  addition  to  the  sprouts 
we  should  have  our  seed  increasing  by  self-divi- 
sion, and  to  an  immense  extent,  what  would 
follow  t  What  wonder  then  if  this  process,  car- 
ried on  beneath  the  less  yielding  skin,  dionld 
lead  to  inflammation  and  destruction  of  the 
parts  ?  The  oidium  aVneant  may  produce  death 
in  an  infant  by  stopping  the  oesophagus  or  wind- 
pipe. Impaired  vision  may  be  CMised  by  the 
growth  of  a  fungus  within  the  eye.  Atrophy 
and  deformity  may  result  from  uieir  presence 
in  the  hair  and  nuls.  Erosions  of  the  skin,  and 
the  inflammation  they  create,  may  bring  on 
swelling  of  glands.  Paradtes  may  also  prove 
injurious  by  irritating  the  nervous  system,  as  in 
mfyriasi*  tenieolor,  or  chemically.  The  vinous 
fermentation  isbronght  about  by  the  action  of 
a  fungus  on  sugar,  by  which  it  is  resolved  into 
carbonic  acid  and  alcohol.  Now  saliva  changes 
the  starchy  compounds  of  food  into  sugar,  and 
the  presence  of  a  fungus  may  convert  this  in  turn 
into  alcohoL  So  too  the  tareina  ventrieuU  and 
the  oidium  <ilbieatu  may  cause  the  acetous  and 
lactic  acid  fermentations  req[>eoti vely .  The  very 
decay  of  vegetable  parasites  may  produce  pu- 
tridity in  their  masses.  There  is  not  the  slignt- 
est  ground,  however,  to  believe  the  presence  of 
fhngoid  growths  in  the  body  or  atmosphere 
has  aught  to  do  with  the  spread  or  cause  of 
epidemics.  We  see  then  that  vegetable  para- 
sites are  able  to  work  a  multitude  of  evils  upon 
mankind,  but  the  extent  thereof  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  condition  and  size  of  the  organ 
affected.  Although  they  may  in  some  instances 
be  as  troublesome,  as  dangerous  to  life  even, 
as  their  animal  relatives,  still  we  are  not  so 
much  shocked  to  have  onr  head  covered  with 
the  sporules  of  the  favns  plant  as  with  pedionli, 
though  both  are  marks  of  uncleanliness,  or  to 
know  that  our  stomach  is  filled  with  sarcina, 
as  to  suspect  that  a  frightful  strongylns  lies 
coiled  up  in  onr  kidney.  Before  discussing  the 
various  species,  it  will  be  well  to  describe  in  a 
few  woros  the  nature  and  growth  of  fungi,  re- 
ferring for  further  information  to  the  article  on 
FuNQi.  They  consist  of  organs  of  fructifica- 
tion, and  a  nutritive  i^paratus.  This  last  is 
called  mycelium,  and  is  made  up  of  threadlike, 
more  or  lees  compacted,  elongated  cells,  which 
interlace  and  bave  no  intimate  connection.^  It 
has  such  an  indefinite  form,  and  differs  so  little 
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in  various  species,  Hhai,  from  it  alone  we  cannot 
distingnish  them.  It  varies  greatly  also  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  in  which  it  grows,  and 
whether  it  be  viewed  damp  or  dry.  It  may 
exist  withont  bearing  frnit,  as  a  tree  may  re- 
main barren  in  nnoongenial  soil,  bnt  no  species 
can  exist  withont  it,  tiiongh  it  may  be  reanced 
ti>  a  very  low'development  when  compared  to 
the  frnit-bearing  system.  Bnbtile  forms  of  my- 
celium have  the  power  of  penetrating  to  remote 
parts,  and  lying  dormant  for  a  long  time.  The 
reprodnotive  system  consists  of  spores,  which 
are  very  small,  and  in  some  species  are  enclosed 
in  receptacles.  Their  number  is  literally  incal- 
cnlable,  and  they  increase  with  immense  ra- 
pidity. They  float  freely  in  water,  and  their 
walls  are  very  strong,  so  that  they  are  well  cal- 
culated to  travel  far  after  leaving  their  birth- 
place. Their  diminntive  size  enables  them  to 
gain  admission  of  coni-se  into  the  smallest  crev- 
ices of  the  sicin  or  elsewhere,  and  they  are  capa- 
ble of  withstanding  great  extremes  of  temper- 
ature, so  that  after  being  kept  in  a  dry  state  for 
a  long  lapse  of  time  they  are  fonnd  to  possess 
their  entire  pristine  vitality.  The  whole  plan 
of  their  development  is  still  little  known,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  many  of 
them  are  imperfectly  developed  states  of  other 
plants,  which,  if  they  attained  their  proper 
sphere,  might  present  a  more  complex  struc- 
tnre;  and  when  we  conMder  the  vast  number 
of  forms  into  which  a  single  germ  may  develop 
itself  according  to  the  sou  in  which  it  happens 
to  grow,  their  real  number  may  be  regarded  as 
comparatively  small,  and  this  view  is  adopted 
by  some  eminent  dermatologists.  "We  are  not 
obliged  to  believe,  therefore,  that  distinct  germs 
are  floating  abont  in  the  atmo^here,  to  acconnt 
for  all  the  species  which  are  fonnd  in  singular 
and  unique  situations ;  and  it  is  improbable  that 
such  matrices  as  the  Jiuman  skin  and  mucous 
membrane,  hoofs  of  dead  horses,  &c.,  should 
prodnce  fungi  peculiar  to  themselves.  Some 
prey  directly  upon  living  tissues,  while  others 
destroy  them  first  and  induce  decomposition, 
before  the  proper  conditions  for  their  develop- 
ment are  attained.  The  fact  of  possible  inocu- 
lation on  healthy  subjects  proves  that  the  pres- 
ence of  some  forms  at  least  is  the  essential  cause 
of  the  disease  connected  with  them.  The  fact 
that  mycelium  may  exist  for  a  long  time  dor* 
mant,  till  proper  conditions  are  provided  for  its 
further  development,  will  explain  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  fungus  in  various  peculiar  situ- 
ations. In  the  potato  disease,  for  mstance,  the 
iotrytis  infutant  mayshowitself  in  afewbours 
on  the  freshly  cut  surface  of  a  tuber,  and  on 
microscopic  examination  we  And  mycelium  trav- 
ersing the  cells  in  all  directions.  They  grow 
within  nuts  and  egg  shells,  in  the  civities  of 
tomatoes  when  no  lesion  of  the  walls  exists,  and 
are  developed  within  the  brains  of  birds,  in  the 
eye  and  bladder  of  man,  and  on  globules  of 
milk  within  the  ndders  of  cows.  Let  any  room 
remain  undisturbed  for  any  length  of  time,  nnd 
then  examine  the  dust  which  has  collected,  and 


multitudes  of  vegetable  spores  will  be  fossd. 
Wo  know  not  but  in  each  breath  of  tur  ve  in- 
hale, each  draught  we  raise  to  our  lips,  are  los- 
ing germs  which,  if  they  find  a  proper  aim, 
may  make  of  us  a  dwelling-place.    Whit  seed 
then  to  call  to  oar  aid  the  theory  of  spontaiw- 
ons  development  to  aoconnt  tot  the  pretenn 
of  foes  so  dangerous,  that  neither  time  oor^ 
powers  of  chemistry  avail  anght  against  then, 
which  are  so  subtile  in  their  invisibilitj,  ui 
may  be  wafted  from  one  point  of  the  etuihto 
another  by  wind  and  wave  ? — ^Among  the  mott 
important  of  the  vegetable  parasites  of  nn 
is  me  oidium  albieoTit,  which  belongs  to  tbi 
same  genus  as  the  fungns  which  has  prored 
each  a  destmctive  pest .  to  the  vineyards  of 
southern  Ennwe  and  Madeira,  viz. :  the  ci£vi 
Tuekeri.    It  forms  the  disease  called  aphtiuc, 
which  shows  itself  on  the  mncous  membniie, 
generally  on  the  tongue  of  in&nts,  as  a  wft, 
white,  pasty,  slightly'  elevated  patch.    On  tl» 
lips,  however,  where  it  is  exposied  to  the  stmo- 
sphere  and  becomes  dry,  it  forms  dark  brow 
crusts.    Its  seat  is  first  the  npper  snrfaoe  of  tin 
epithelial  cells,  bnt  soon  its  filaments  penetnta 
deeply  between  them,  and  can  no  longer  bo  w- 
moveid  by  art.    It  is  fonnd  also  in  the  ooce, 
windpipe,  stomach,  and  intestine.    It  nax  op- 
cur  in  persons  of  every  age,  bnt  espedilljiii 
yonng  children  and  old  individnals,  ovisg  to 
the  liquid  form  of  their  food,  which  allowi  inj 
accnmulation  in  the  month  to  remain  ondit- 
tnrbed,  and  to  the  long  sleep  necessair  to  these 
ages.    It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  wso  in  the 
last  stages  of  many  diseases,  when  the  mncom 
membrane  is  covered  with  nitrogenous,  decom- 
posable matter.    According  to  Kflchenmeister, 
its  appearance  is  dne  to  catarrh  of  the  inncoos 
membrane,  which  is  very  common  in  old  «je 
and  infancy,  and  this  is  withont  doubt  the  roost 
frequent  predisposing  canse.    Kobin  accomS 
for  its  presence  on  the  nipples  of  nurses  bj  the 
supposed  lactic  acid  reaction  produced  thei^ 
bnt  it  is  more  probable  that  the  disease  iatriM- 
ferred  thither  with  the  mucus  from  the  chilW 
mouth,  and  becomes  attached  by  the  exta- 
sion  of  the  mycelium  into  the  epithdinm.  w 
dinm  has  also  been  fonnd  in  the  nails  «ia  «J 
the  surface  of  ulcers.    On  the  disease  am 
diphtheria,  which,  beginning   in  France,  a» 
within  the  last  two  years  spread  over  the  o^ 
tinent  of  Europe,  and  has  reached  this  ""« 
of  the  ocean,  this  parasite  is  found  to  be  s  «»• 
stant  attendant.    Whether  its  presence  <x^ 
the  inflammation  of  the  throat,  or  is  merely  tw 
result  of  a  proper  nidus  oflFered  it  by  this  spea- 
fio  disease,  is  not  easy  to  determine.    U  •*'J 
cases  it  seems  to  give  little  trouble  as  a  gMOT 
rule,  though  in  very  yonng  children  it  may  F»" 
duce  diflScnlty  of  breathing  and  iiim^n- 

TTin    nloopnfinn     wliinh     i«    snmetimeS  fOUnO  » 


The  ulceration   which  is  sometimes 


catarrh- 


probably  caused  by  the  accompanying  <—  ., 
That  it  is  contagious  is  s^""^"  ''?, '^  S 
spread  in  large  foundling  a^lnms,  and  by  uj"? 
experiment  Its  transference  from  one  fflww 
to  another  in  soch  localities  is  earily  undetww 
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vhaB  we  ooniider  their  on8toin»— the  nipple 
taken  from  one  child  and  given  to  another,  feed- 
ing wioQS  children  with  the  same  spoon,  and  so 
on.    How  it  appears  in  8p<H:adio  cases  also  is 
not  diffieolt  to  expLun,  believing  as  we  do  tliat 
it  it  an  ordinary  form,  which  may  grow  on 
JIUU17  snbstances,  and  be  transported  in  the  form 
of  its  qioniles  in  all  directions  by  the  air. — ^Noth- 
ing lame  than  a  sketch  can  be  given  of  the 
Tsrioos  diseases  cansed  by  these  parasites,  and 
their  treatment  most  be  entirely  omitted.    For 
convenienoe  sake  they  may  be  divided  into  the 
t  foDowing  groups :  those  of  the  alimentary 
cant],  of  the  scalp,  and  of  the  skin.    In  the  first 
we  place  the  oidium  albieatu  already  described, 
and  hoe  too  belongs  the  torula  eerevUicB,  or 
yeast  plaat,  its  near  relative,  which  is  met  with 
oocaaooally  in  all  the  fluid  excretions  of  the 
bodf.    It  forms  the  ordinary  cholera  fongos  in 
tb«  Tomitns  and  intestinal  discharges  of  this 
disease,  and  is  often  fonnd  in  the  stomach  and 
ittadied  to  th«  walls  of  the  intestine  after 
death.    Its  nsnad  presence  in  fermenting  fiaids 
has  led  to  the  bebef  that  it  was  the  cause  of 
neh  change,  and  we  know  that  when  added  as 
jetst  it  acts  as  a  tme  ferment ;  bnt  we  do  not 
knov  bat  that  the  pecnliar  chemical  change 
may  offer  merely  the  conditions  for  its  sudden 
appearance  and   rapid  growth.    It  is  another 
fonn  of  the  penieUUwn  glaveum.     Another 
plant,  found  most  commonly  in  the  fluid  of  tbe 
itomaeh,  is  the  merUmopadia  (or  tareitM)  ten- 
trwU,  which  has  been  usually  placed  amoug 
Um  al^    It  has  been  fonnd  also  in  the  urine, 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  in  the  lungs.    Its 
pitaenoe  in  the  stomach  of  man  probably  causes 
DO  tpoptoms  whatever ;  and  Hwse's  pretended 
dj«p«p^  attribnted  to  this  parasite  is  without 
anjfbondation,  for  it  has  been  cultivated  in  the 
•tomacb  <^  rabbits,  and  no  trouble  cansed  by  its 
presence.    It  is  supposed  to  be  present  most 
fr«qneotly  in    patients   suffering   from    some 
gittrie  disease,  organic  or  otherwise,  but  this  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  &ot  that  such  otAj 
voimt,  and  afford  material  or  stimulus  for  in  vesti- 
PJJon.    If  we  remove  from  our  teeth  Uie  yel- 
lowish white  deposit  which  collects  after  the 
M^eet  of  the  tooth  brush  for  several  hours,  we 
shall  find  by  microsoopie  examination,  in  addi- 
twn  to  the  detritus  of  food,  a  cryptogamio 
plant  caned  Uptotkrix  hieeali$.     It  is  to  be 
fonnd  to  an  persons,  however  cleanly  they  be, 
»M  forma  a  hu^  part  of  the  tartar  which 
«<»l«oto  about  the  teeth.    It  grows  with  great 
llpditjr  after  eating  sugar,  and  has  been  seen  in 
l^^jxaaeh.    Of  the  parasites  of  the  scalp,  the 
^•rfw  SeUhUeinU   is   most    of   all    to  be 
"••"fd,  on  aoconnt  of  the  deformity  and  disa- 
Petable  odor  it  gives  rise  to.    It  produces  the 
™*« known  as/oeua,  porrigo  favosa,  or  tinea 
"JJ**.   The  spores  first  settle  upon  the  epi- 
{"""•of  thehMid,  and  send  forth  the  myoe- 
uo^  which  penetrates  the  hair  follicles  and 
£i  L^  whole  course  of  the  l^air  itself.    The 
™^  incomes  pele  and  Iustrelee8,ibreaks  easily, 
*<«  »  sarronnded  at  its  base  by  concentrically 


marked  yeOoiw  and  ronndiah  emsts,  which  smell 
vilely,  and  oonmst  of  spores  and  mycelium.  From 
one  point  this  fungus  may  spread  over  the  whole 
scalp,  producing  baldness  and  scars.  Fortunately 
it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  for  a  cure  is  almost 
impossible.  The  trieophvUm  Umturans  and  T. 
»poruloidei  also  cause  baldness  when  they  attack 
toe  hair,  and  the  former  produces  the  disease 
called  riogworm  which  is  so  prevalent  in  asylums 
for  children.  The  mierotporon  Avdouini  likewise 
attacks  the  hair,  and  the  M.  mentagrophytet  the 
beard.  The  only  vegetable  parasite  which  is 
fonnd  upon  the  skin  alone  is  the  M.  ftirfktr, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  eruption  which 
is  known  as  pit^rUuu  venieolor.  Several  of 
the  nttove-mentioned  species  may  take  root 
upon  the  skin  as  well  as  the  scalp,  but  they  - 
never  form  a  well' marked  disease  like  the  latter. 
Various  kinds  of  cryptogamisa  have  been  ob- 
served in  other  situations,  as  within  the  ear, 
eye,  lungs,  and  nails,  but  the  descriptions  of 
them  are  very  defective,  and  we  hardly  know 
where  they  belong.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  they  are  species  of  fungi  which  have  acci- 
dentally found  a  favorable  place  for  develop- 
ment— ^Man,  however,  is  not  the  only  animal 
infested  by  the  vegetable  parasites.  Upon  the 
mammalia  it  is  true  that  few  have  been  ob- 
served, but  this  remains  an  almost  unexplored 
field  to  future  investigators.  Many  birds  bear 
them  in  their  respiratory  apparatus,  e^>ecially 
the  owls,  which  inhabit  damp  and  shady  re- 
treats, frequented  by  fungi.  More  curious  is 
it  to  find  within  the  close-shut  cavity  of  an 
egg  mycelium  spreading  throughout  the  con- 
tents, and  changing  them  by  a  peculiar  chemical 
action.  Here  the  npholders  of  the  theory  of 
spontaneous  generation  thought  to  have  demon- 
strative proof  of  the  justice  of  their  views.  The 
phenomenon,  a  rare  one,  is  produced  by  the 
admission  of  spores  within  the  ovidnet  before 
the  egg  shell  is  formed.  Fish  are  often  taken 
cove«S  with  vegetable  growths,  which  impede 
their  motion  through  the  it^ter  as  the  barnacles 
act  upon  ships.  A  great  many  species  have 
also  heen  described  which  are  founa  only  upon 
their  gills  and  in  the  cellnlar  tissue.  In  an 
aauarium,'  whenever  an  injury  happens  to  any 
01  its  inhabitants,  the  wounded  sunace  is  seen  at 
once  to  be  coverai  with  fungoid  growths,  which 
often  attain  a  large  size.  But  it  is  the  insect 
tribe  which  suffers  most  from  this  cause ;  for 
tiieir  diminutive  rize  is  little  able  to  cope  with 
the  parasite,  which  when  once  fastened  increases 
at  their  expense,  till  it  exceeds  them  in  size  and 
destroys  them.  Flies  may  be  seen  at  certain 
seasons  struggling  throngn  the  air  with  long 
stems  attached,  the  m^oelinm  of  which  spread- 
ing inward  stops  their  breathing  tubes.  Cer- 
tain species  of  tpharia  grow  within  the  larvae 
of  insects  in  China  and  Australia,  and  complete- 
ly mummify  them,  so  that  they  resemble  twigs 
of  wood,  from  which  sprout  forth  branches. 
The  most  important  of  all,  however,  in  an 
economic  point  of  view,  is  the  botrytu  bamaiM, 
which  is  BO  destructive  to  the  rilkworm.    This 
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disease  ia  coiled  mnKardine.  The  qMres  enter 
the  air  tabes  of  this  worm,  sending  their  myce- 
Uam  through  ita  tissnes,  and  always  canse  ita 
death.  After  this  the  plant  poshes  its  frait- 
bearing  stems  into  the  outer  world,  and  con- 
verts its  victim  into  a  mass  of  mould,  fi\>m 
which  fireah  spores  are  sent  off  to  spread  the 
disease.  Althongh  it  only  attacks  the  larrsB,  it 
may  by  inocolatioa  be  cultivated  upon  the 
chrys^is  and  moth.  The  intestines  of  insects 
and  worms  which  live  in  decayed  wood  are 
often  found  filled  with  most  curious  forms  of 
vegetative  life,  as  Dr.  Leidy  has  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  ivlut  tmrettrii,  and  the  very  en- 
tozoa  which  dwell  within  their  intestines  are 
covered  with  similar  growths. — Those  who 
would  pursue  this  subject  still  further  will  find 
much  to  interest  them  in  the -following  works: 
Bobin,  Hutoire  natureUe  det  vegitaux  paratitts 
(2  vda,  8vo.,  Paris,  1868);  Ktlcbenmeister, 
"Manual  of  Parasites,"  -translated  by  the  Sy- 
denham  society  (2  vols.  8to.,  London,  1857) ; 
Berkeley,  "Introduction  to  Cryptogamio  Bot- 
any;" and  Leidy,  "Flora  and  Fauna  within 
Living  Animals,"  in  the  "  Smithsonian  Contribu- 
tions to  Knowledge,"  vols.  v.  and  vi.  (Washing- 
ton, 1853  and  '64). — The  term  EpiPHTTEe  ia  also 
i^>plied  by  botanists  to  plants  which  grow  upon 
other  vegetables,  but  which  do  not  derive  their 
nooriahment  from  them.    (See  Aib-Plasts). 

EPIBUS,  next  to  Thessaly,  the  largest  prov- 
ince of  ancient  Greece,  in  the  S.  part  of  modem 
Albania,  bounded  N.  by  the  territory  of  the 
GwBoo-Illyrian  tribes,  E,  by  Thessaly,  8,  by 
uEtolia,  Acarnania^d  the  Ambradan  gnl^  now 
gnlf  of  Arta,  and  W.  by  the  Ionian  sea.  The 
Oeraunian  mountains  separated  it  from  Grecian 
Blyria;  t^e  Findus,  famous  in  mythdogy,  from 
Thessaly.  Its  climate  was  mild,  its  soil  less  fer- 
tile ^an  that  of  other  narts  of  Greece.  The 
river  Acheron  received  the  waters  of  the  Cocy- 
toa  within  its  limits,  and  flowed  into  the  Ionian 
aea.  Both  rivers  figure  in  mythology  as  streama 
of  the  infernal  region.  Epims  was  divided  into 
the  districts  of  Obaonia,  Molossis,  snd  Thes- 
jHTotia,  named  after  the  most  numerous  and 
powerfol  of  its  ancient  tribes.  Its  most  re- 
markable places  were:  Dodona,  with  tiie  an* 
cient  oracle  of  Jupiter,  with  ita  prophetic 
nstling  tree,  sacred  grove,  and  splendid  tem- 
ple; Oanope  and  Bnthrotum,  with  harbors, 
chiefly  communicating  with  the  port  of  Bruo* 
dnsium,  now  Brindisi,  in  southern  Italy ;  Am- 
bracia,  the  capital  of  King  Pyrrbus  and  his  de- 
scendants, on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name;  Ki- 
oopolis  (city  of  victory),  on  the  same  gul^ 
founded  by  Octavianus  Augustus,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  battle  of  Actium,  near  the  op- 
posite shore.  The  Epirotes  had  their  share  m 
Grecian  fame  and  history,  though  the  other 
Greeks  did  not  consider  them  as  belon^ng  to 
the  Hellenic  race.  Pyrrhus  or  Keoptolemus, 
the  son  of  Achilles,  became  king  of  Epirus  after 
the  Trojan  war.  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Al- 
exander the  Great,  was  a  princess  of  this  ooun- 
tiy.    But  their  mo^  distinguished  man  wa» 


King  Pyirhw  CS98-«7i>  B.  O.),  vrko^  is 8pito«( 
the  wise  rononstrances  of  his  chief  miaiilcr 
Oinea8,-destroyed  his  armies  and  ruined  tbeMa 
in  brilhant  campaigns  against  the  BcnuBs  aad 
others.  Oppressed  by  the  nei^boringMaeedoi, 
the  Epirotee  were  delivwed  ^  thsar  aovent  eo- 
emiea,  the  Boraans,  but  proved  faithless  (othor 
deliverers.  They  snpp<Mted  against  then  boili 
Antioehos  the  Great  of  Syria,  and  FensHcf 
Hacedon.  They  were  sobdned  by  PsoIh 
iSmilins  (168  B.  O-X  and  cm^y  obastisei  ]{•• 
meroDs  dties  were  destroyed,  and  160^000  o( 
the  inhabitants  were  stdd  into  davecy.  £^ 
was  now  a  province  of  Borne,  and  Aatei  Hat 
fate  of  its  eastern  dependenoie*.  In  14t3  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Turks,  fVom  whom  it  mi 
wrested  in  1443  by  the  famous  Scanderbeg,priBM 
of  Albania.  On  his  death  in  1466  it  was  reean- 
qnered  by  Mohammed  IL,  and  has  rioce  bea 
ruled  by  Turkish  pashas,  among  whom,  in  tbt 
early  put  of  the  19th  oentoiy,  Aliof  Janinidi*- 
tingnished  himself  by  his  crimes,  talents,  tad 
revolts  against  the  authority  of  the  sattao.  Tbe 
insorrection  of  the  Suliotes,  in  sonthern  Epin^ 
ended  in  their  own  min.  As  volnnteen  die; 
promoted  the  independence  of  Greece  witbont 
achieving  their  own.  The  modem  inhabitnfi 
of  Epims  are  mostly  Amauts. 

EPISCOPACY,  that  form  of  church  gorera- 
ment  in  which  bishops  are  established  u  diiif 
rulers  of  the  ecclesiastical  body,  soperior  to 
priests  or  other  clerical  ofScera.  (See  Bssn', 
Olbbot,  Enoi^amd  (Chttboh  ofX  Epbowu 
CHtmoH  (PBOTBarAMTX  Mbthodist  Epboopii 
Obcboh,  Bokax  OA.THO140  Obuboh.) 

EPISCOPAL  OHUBCfe,  Pbotwtabt,  i«  tin 
United  States,  that  ecclesiastical  body  vhiob 
claims  to  be  an  ofEshoot  from  the  ehoroh  of  Kif 
land.  Previous  to  the  Ameriosn  revohition 
members  of  the  church  of  England  were  con- 
stantly settling  in  all  parts  of  tiie  oolooiei  In 
Maryland  especially  they  were  very  mBBenxa, 
and  in  1692  they  seem  to  have  oonstitatid  1 
m^ority  of  the  population  sufliciently  ^"^^ 
establi^  their  religion  as  the  religioii  w  tM 
colony.  In  accordance  with  the  traditional  Ti«wi 
of  the  mother  church,  they  held  to  the  neoew^ 
of  the  episoopal  <^Sce  in  order  to  give  nlid^ 
to  certain  of  the  ecclesiastical  fonctiona  bo 
bishop,  however,  was  provided  for  them  nnU 
after  the  peace  of  1788.  Up  to  that  tini«»« 
Episoopal  church  in  this  country  was  under  t» 
oversight  of  the  bishop  of  I/Hwion,  •"^.^"'f^ 
ican  candidates  for  the  ministry  were  nnaertM 
necessity  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  orMf » 
obtain  orders.  Efforts  had  indeed  been  sew 
times  made  in  the  old  country  to  secure  m^ 
oopate  in  the  colonic;  but  these  «*"*-?"* 
always  defeated  by  a  twofold  infloe°*-_i  SJ! 
was  in  England  an  unfriendly  feeling  ^ww^ 
measure,  for  the  most  part  growing  out »  *''*r 
political  complications;  and  there  w»b  mw* 
colonies  a  good  deal  of  jealonw  of  ^P***^ 
arising  from  the  experience  of  the  connecB"" 
between  church  and  state  in  the  mother  omb^- 
Bishops  without  lordly  titles  and  prinoHjr  b" 
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_,  nd  KoXbait^in  part  at  least  of  a  p(v- 

litical  dianctw,  wm«  onknowa,  and  by  many 
bdisrad  to  be  impoasible.    It  ia  also  affirmod 
tbtt,  eqiedaUy  in  New  England,  a  fear  that  if 
the  colonial  d^>endency  of  oar  coontry  on  the 
eown  of  England  ahoold  be  much  lon^  per- 
petaated,  the  establishment  of  an  episcopate 
oka  that  in  England  woald  be  inevitable,  coiv- 
triboted  mudi  to  the  zeal  which  oharaotemed 
tb«  rtrng^e  for  American  independence.    In 
Ibis  slate  o€  things^  as  was  natoral,  when  the 
wirhad  aotnally  br«»enoat,  aome  of  the  church 
of  EDglaad  people,  and  more  espedaO^  those  of 
the  BortlMni  states,  were  oi^xwed  to  it  and  be- 
csmawkitwere  called  tories;  while  ota^s,  and 
aipedi%  thoee  in  the  eoothem  states,  heartily 
evaoNd  the  cansft,    Wadiington  himself  was  a 
cfamch  of  En|^d  man  before  the  reTolntion, 
sod  ifter  the  treaty  of  peace  he  remained  and 
died  in  the  eommnnion  of  the  Protestant  £pisoo- 
{m1  ohoreh.    Kr.  Dach6,  the  firat  chaplidn  to 
ooDgica^  WIS  a  ohoreh  of  England  clergyman ; 
tnd  Biah<H>  White  of  Pennsylvania,  the  first 
fnading  bishop,  was  from  the  first  an  ardent 
friaadcfAmerksaa  independence.    As  early  as 
ing.  178S,  a  plan  had  be«n  proposed  for  a  nnion 
lai  otgadzation  of  "  the  ehnrch  of  Eng^d 
people"  into  an  independent  branch  of  the  chnrcfa 
of  Christ  Ko  organisation,  however,  was  com- 
pleted nntfl  Sept  1786 ;  but  before  this  the  Epis- 
copebuBofOonDeotioat  elected  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Miwy,D.D.,  to  be  their  bishop.   Dr.Seabnry, 
in  oooMqooice  of  some  political  obstadee  to  ms 
{letting  tus  ordination  in  England,  went  to  Soot- 
uiid,  and  was  conaeorated,  Kov.  14^  1784,  by  8 
Seottieh  irishc^  Robert  Eilgonr,  Arthur  PetrieL 
ud  John  Bkumer,  at  Aberaeen.    The  general 
cesTention,  however,  which  met  in  1760,  made 
•PpUcatioo  to  the  English  church  for  the  conse- 
<ntioa  of  more  bialiops  of  the  American  ehurch. 
F«thW  office  Dr.  William  White  of  Pennsyl- 
ramt  and  Dr.  Bainael  Provoost  of  New  Yra-k 
iadbeen  dedgnated  i»d  elected,  eaeh  respect- 
inlj  br  the  parishes  in  the  states  to  which 
^  b^ooged.    They  were  consecrated  in  the 
lambeth  palace  ohspd,  Feb.  4,  1787,  and  on 
^>t.  19,  1780,  James  Madison  of  Virginia 
vas  in  11^  manner  oonsecrated  for  the  Amer- 
>ew  AraA  in  Yirjpmia.    In  1789   the  gm- 
enl  eoDTeation  met,  consisting  of  the   uien 
biahope  (altboo^h  Provoost  took  little  or  no 
Mtive  pirt  ia  Its  doingsX  and  clerical  and  lay 
^^*t»  from  eaoh  of  the  states  in  which  any 
^Ketan  organization  had  beoi  effected.     At 
tmi  meetiiig  a  oonsUtution  and  laws  for  the  or- 
gunation  sad  government  of  the  ebnrch  as  a 
|**™d»l  branch  of  the  oathdio  church  of 
vtaat  w«e  adopted.  The  English  prayer  book, 
fntiwdand  adapted  to  the  altwed  political 
"«™«»8ee8  of  the  country,  was  set  forth  to 
Mwedia  all  the  congregations  after  Oct  1, 
ITDO,  Md  it  remains  unchanged  to  the  present 
^-  la  the  alterations  tiina  made  in  the  Eng- 
2™  wnNsriea,  it  is  declared  that  "  this  church 
li  p  ^  intending  to  depart  from  the  ohoreh 
«f  Jm^iQd  jQ  „y  essential  point  of  doctrine, 


discipline,  or  wcMrsfiip,  or  ftarther  than  local  dr- 
oomstanoes  require.".  And  it  has  been  held  that 
in  oonaeqnenoe  of  this  declaration  in  the  pre&ce 
to  the  American  prayer  book,  as  well  as  on 
general  prininplea,  tiie  Protestant  Episcopal 
ohnrch  in  the  United  States  retains  all  the  com- 
mon and  canon  law  of  the  English  church,  exp 
oept  in  so  f&r  as  "  it  may  have  been  deemed  ih- 
Spplicable  by  its  local  drcnmstanoes,"  referred 
to  in  the  pre&ce,  or  modified  or  repealed  by 
express  Ie(pdati(».  The  Protestant  Episcopu 
church  in  the  United  States  retains  from  the 
church  of  ^gland  the  Apostles'  aitd  Nicene 
creeds,  the  XxXTX.  artidea,  with  a  alight  modi>- 
fication  in  reference  to  the  connection  Of  the  dvil 
government  with  the  church,  and  the  catechism 
and  baptismal  offices.  But  for  the  communion 
office  it  has  rather  followed  tiie  Scotch  thaa 
the  Enj^ish  church  in  placing  a  prayer  of  oon« 
aecration  and  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  consecrated  elements  before  tha  administra*- 
tion  of  them  to  the  communicants,  and  has 
even  added  to  the  Scotch  service  a  few  words 
making  still  more  unambiguous  the  euchaiist- 
ioal  character  of  the  sacrament  The  American 
church  has  also  stricken  out  from  its  form 
Ibr  vifflting  the  sick  the  formula  for  private  ab- 
aolntion;  and  in  the  exhortation  preceding  the 
administration  of  the  hdy  communion,  it  has 
omitted  the  direct  reference  to  and  advice  in 
&vor  of  private  confession  to  the  priest,  and 
idiaolntion  from  him.  In  tliis  revision  of  the 
offices,  Bishops  Seabnry  and  White  were  chiefly 
instrumental  as  the  guiding  minds,  and  Bishop 
White  has  left  behind  his  testimony  to  the  bar* 
mony  and  agreement  of  views  and  fadings  with 
which  they  cooperated  in  the  performance 
of  this  task.  In  the  offices  of  institution,  es- 
tabli^ed  in  1804  and  set  forth  with  alterations 
in  1808,  the  word  "  sacerdotal "  is  introduced 
as.  describing  the  functions  of  the  Christian 
miniatry.  This  is  regarded  as  significant  and 
giving  definitiveness  to  the  view  taken  of  the 
natore  and  offices  of  the  Cbri^ian  ministry  in 
this  branch  of  the  church.  The  theory  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  like  that  of  the 
English  chniob,  is  that  in  order  to  be  a  valid 
branch  of  the  church  of  Christ  it  must  have 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  ancient  catholic 
creeds,  the  ministry  in  an  imbroken  line  of  sue* 
cession  fh>m  the  ^>08tlsa,  and  in  tJie  ezerdse  of 
lawfbl  jurisdiction ;  and  that  the  Christians  of 
any  nation  with  these  conditions  constitute  a 
national  branch  of  the  ohnrch  of  Christ,  totally 
independent  of  the  jurisdiction  and  authority 
of  any  foreign  church  or  bishop,  subject  only 
nnder  Christ  to  the  authority  of  the  universu 
church  in  general  council  assembled ;  and  that 
as  such  they  have  jurisdiction  over  all  their 
members  and  authority  in  matters  of  faith  to 
interpret  and  dedde,  and  in  matters  of  worship 
and  discipline  to  legislate  and  ordain  such  rites 
and  ceremonies  as  may  seem  most  conducive 
to  edification  and  godliness,  provided  they  be 
not  contrary  to  the  Hdy  Scriptures.  The  Scrip* 
tares  and  the  creeds,  as  alrewly  said,  the  Prot* 
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estant  Episcopal  chnrch  has ;  the  ministiT'  also 
it  has  obtained  through  the  ministiT'  of  the  Eng- 
lish chnroh,  and  preserves  in  accordance  with 
the  ecclesiastical  canons  and  nsages  which  have 
prevailed  from  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Its 
right  to  lawful  jurisdiction  mnst  stand  on  oir- 
omnstances  and  iJEicts  peculiarly  its  own,  and 
found  in  its  history  and  condition.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  planted  by  members  of  the  English 
church,  and  in  WlTat  was  then,  and  continued 
to  be  until  the  American  colonies  became  an  in- 
dependent national  sovereignty,  a  part  of  the 
English  dominions.  The  settlers  of  Jamestown 
came,  in  the  language  of  their  charter,  to  "dis- 
cover and  to  prosecute  effectually  theibll  pos- 
session of  all  such  heathen  lands  as  were  not 
actually  possessed  by  any  Christian  prince  or 
people,"  and  "  to  establish  there  both  the  do- 
minion of  the  British  crown  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  English  church,  provided  always  that  the 
statutes  deivsed  should  be,  as  near  as  conve- 
niently might,  agreeable  to  the  laws  and  [>olicy 
of  England,  and  not  against  the  true  Ohristian 
&ith,  as  professed  in  the  church  of  England." 
They  renuuned  a  part  of  the  English  chnrch  so 
long  as  the  colonies  remained  a  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish dominions  and  dependencies.  Holding  wiUi 
the  English  church  that  episcopal  ordination  is 
necessary  to  valid  jurisdiction  and  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  anywhere,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  chnrch  has  disregarded  the 
organizations  of  the  various  Protestant  denom- 
inations in  the  country,  as  none  of  them  have 
what  she  regards  as  a  valid  episcopate.  She 
does,  however,  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the 
orders  conferred  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
bat  disregards  the  claim  of  her  ministry  to  ju- 
risdiction within  the  United  States.  This  would 
follow  from  the  fact  of  her  first  institution  in 
this  country,  being  planted  here  not  only  be- 
fore the  Roman  Catholics  had  made  a  perma- 
nent settlement,  but  by  the  English  church,  and 
in  territory  which  it  is  claimed  at  that  time  be- 
longed to  its  jurisdiction.  In  this  state  of  facts 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  has  always  re- 
garded the  Romish  clergy  as  schismatics  and 
mtruders,  possessing  no  right  to  jurisdiction 
nntil  such  time  as  they  shall  conform  to  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church,  and  submit  to  her 
authority. — The  dioceses  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  correspond  in  number  and  ex- 
tent with  the  states,  except  that  New  York  has 
two,  and  others  are  fast  being  organized  in  the 
territories.  The  church  has  missions  in  Africa, 
China,  and  Greece.-  It  has  89  bishops,  indnd- 
iag  the  missionary  bishops,  over  2,000  clergy, 
and  about  200,000  communicant  members,  and 
inclades  a  population  estimated  at  about  2,000,- 
000.  In  eacn  diocese  there  is  an  organized 
convention  consisting  of  bishop,  clergy,  and  lay 
.  delegates  chosen  by  the  people.  Tliese  conven- 
tions meet  annually,  and  provide  for  all  the 
details  of  local  and  specific  legislation.  The  dio- 
ceses are  organized  into  a  general  convention, 
which  meets  once  in  8  years.    It  consists  of  all 


fhe  bishops  in  the  actual  exercise  of  episMprf 
Jnrisdiction,  and  of  clerical  and  lay  delegite^ 
4  of  each  order  chosen  from  each  dioceK  bj'iti 
convention.  They  sit  in  2  houses,  and  not  aij 
is  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  necesHiyfo 
the  passage  of  any  canon  or  law  of  the  diireli, 
but  also  a  concurrence  in  case  it  is  asked  of 
each  of  the  8  orders,  bishops,  priests,  and  lahr, 
in  order  tiiat  any  measure  may  l>eoonietiw 
and  so  binding  upon  the  church.  The  coBtriln- 
tions  in  money  for  chnroh  objects,  over  and 
above  what  was  expended  in  erecting  and  r- 
pairing  church  edifices  and  in  the  support  of 
the  parochial  clergy,  amounted  in  1858  to 
$1,278,479  91.  This  sum  was  ahnost  witoBj 
expended  in  support  of  the  pow,  and  in  sastth- 
ing  the  missions,  diocesan,  domestic,  and  fomfn. 
In  consequence  of  its  total  disoonneoti«i  bia 
the  state  and  political  complications,  the  Prate- 
tant  Episoopal  church  has  had  a  degree  of  m- 
ty,  harmony,  and  peace,  unknown  to  the  motlier 
church  in  Englano,  and  its  increase  by  t  com- 
parison of  statistics  shows  a  gain  in  Dimben 
of  20  or  80  per  cent,  above  the  increase  in  tlie 
popnlation  of  the  country  since  the  time  <t  iU 
orMnization.  ■ 

EPI8C0PIUS,  Smos,  a  Dutch  (hedopia, 
whose  original  name  was  Bischop,  bom  is  in- 
sterdam,  m  1688,  died  there,  April  4, 16«.  H« 
was  educated  at  Leyden,  receiving  theolopMl 
instmotions  ftom  Oomar  and  Arminios;  sod  bit 
attachment  to  the  Arminian  system  expoeediim 
to  the  enmity  of  the  then  dominant  CalTinislx 
party.    In  1610  he  became  a  pastor  in  s  Tilii;a 
near  Rotterdam,  and  in  1611,  notwithstsodiii; 
his  youth,  he  was  chosen  one  of  6  ministen  vbo 
were  to  defend  Arminianism  in  a  oonfereoceip- 
pirfnted  by  the  states-generaL    In  1612  bej» 
invited  to  fill  the  chwr  of  theology  at  Ujm 
which  Gomar  had  just  qnitted.   He  now  beam 
the  object  of  unceasing  attacks,  and  was  aeww 
with  equal  injustice  of  being  a  Sownian,  uaa 
having  combined  with  the  Catholics  to  min  Pw- 
estantism ;  and  the  popular  animosity,  ta  e»IJ 
excited  in  religions  causes  at  that  em,  becfflj 
directed  against  him  and  his  family.    In  »" 
the  synod  of  Dort  was  called,  and  ?P'**!'J" 
with  some  of  his  friends  presented  W'"*™''' 
fore  that  assembly.    But  Maurice  rf  W^ 
under  whose  anspioes  the  synod  was  hew,  w«> 
opposed  to  partisans  who  preached  at  the  sww 
time  civil  and  religions  liberty,  and  the  Annin- 
ians  found  themselves  excluded  from  takit«wj 
other  part  in  the  conferences  than  «''?'  "JJl' 
Bwering  questions.    Episcopinsthenvaim.TKi^ 
up  his  peh  to  defend  his  faith ;  the  A™"""*?^ 
remonstrant  clergymen  were  deposed,  mj' 
they  refused  to  renounce  for  the  fct""*  ""frV 
formance  of  pastoral  duties,  they  were  bwis^ 
Episcoplus  lived  in  retirement  in  Brabwt^ 
France  till  1626,  when,  more  tolerant  pnooP"' 
having  prevaUed  in  Holland,  he  retnmed  tw^. 

preached  at  Rotterdam,  and  after  16**  *^ 
theology  in  the  new  college  »t«blished  »y^ 
friends  in  Amsterdam.  To  -Armin'^'J^^ 
the  distinction  of  having  founded  the  »«») 
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Xjpjaeepiis  was  tiie  theolo^an  who  first  devel- 
oped itB  ideas  with  skill.  Beside  his  many  oon- 
troTssisl  pieces,  the  most  important  of  his 
vritiiigs  is  the  Imtitutione*  Thtologia.  A  col- 
lection ci  his  works  was  pablished  by  Oonrodles 
(S  Tob.  foL,  Amsterdam,  1650). 

£P18TOL«    OBSCUBORUM    VIBOBUM 
petten  of  obscare  men,  the  word  ob»ewri  being 
intaided  to  mean  at  the  same  time  ignorant  and 
ilfibenl  persons),  a  colleotion  of  ntirioal  letters 
iD  dog  Latin,  published  anonymonsly  in  1616 
tad  1617,  tbe  first  part  at  Hagenao,  br  the 
keiMd  pablisher  Angst,  the  second  at  Basel 
by  Ftolien,  thoosji  Venice  is  named  on  the  title 
page  as  the  plao«  of  publication.    These  letters 
are  eosspicnons  in  the  history  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  Germany.    At  that  time  John  Pfeffer- 
koni,aeonTerted  Jew,  and  Jacob  Hoogstraaten, 
irare  foremost  among  those  in  Cologne  who  en- 
desTored  to  keep  down  the  light  of  independent 
tboD^t  deTeloi>ed  by  the  study  of  the  ckssics. 
A  TMent  literary  fend  between  them  and  the 
libsnl  thinkers,  Benchlin  e^edaOy,  caused  the 
fnUksation  of  the  EputoUf,  a  keen  and  canstic 
Mtoe  CO  the  ignorance  and  perrei^ty  of  the 
ikitp  st  that  tine.  There  was  mnoh  nnoertain- 
^  in  regard  to  their  anthorship.    Benchlin, 
xnnmoB,  and  XJlrio  von  Hntten  were  seyerally 
KwmtA  to  have  been  the  authors.    Bnt  car»- 
M  iBTCstigation  has  shown  tiiat  there  was  a 
hrge  nomber  of  oontribntors,  including  Ulrio 
Ton  Hatten,  Herman  van  den  Busche,  K  Hess, 
F«ter  Eberbooh,  Bbegius,  Sommerfeld,  Ceesa- 
riia,  FiAheimer,  Wol^ang  Angst,  and  Jacob 
Fooit,  for  the  first  volume,  and  beside  them, 
HennanTan'  Nuevar  and  F.  Fischer  for  the  seo- 
pod.  The  Eputola  were  prohibited  by  the  pope 
iullSlT,  in  consequence  of  which  Uieir  popularity 
iiWBtsed.  The  book  has  been  frequently  repnb- 
Bdxd.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Frankfort 
(IMS),  London  in  12mo  (no  year  given),  that 
«dited  b;  If aittaire  at  London  (1710),  a  new  edi- 
tion  by  Rotermnnd  (Hamburg,  1827),  another 
IrKfiDoh  (Leipsic,  1827),  and  the  latest  by  O. 
Baddng  (Leipsio,  1869).     The  latter  indndes 
HO  a  8d  volume,  published  for  the  first  time 
in  1(89.    The  satirical  form  of  the  J^tote  has 
(n  WTtnl  occasions  been  imitated  by  more  mod- 
tn  nthon.    One  of  these  imitations  is  Epi»- 
^^^V(K9  CRueurontm  Virorum,  published  by 
IW.  Schvetschke,  at  Halle  (1849),  as  a  satire 
<a  the  Gtnnan  parliament. 

HTTHELIUM  (Gr.  or^  upon,  and  <,Xi,,  a 
ym,  the  layer  of  cells  lining  the  internal 
™»rtwe«  of  the  body,  continuous  wiUi  the 
ywrais  which  covers  the  external  surface 
ll^  lion.  It  arises  from  cells  like  the  ep- 
jjWBit,  which  are  developed  and  thrown  off 
'•.'^•enie  manner  in  both  structures;  the 
Vnfium,  however,  serves  for  totally  distinct 
PJfPMM  in  the  animal  economy,  as  from  the 
""  ttd  moist  surfaces  covered  by  its  cells 
■*  ««»r»ted  the  vsrious  secretions  of  the 
f?^-  A  continuous  layer  of  its  cells  may  be 
^jwdthe  whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
"**(  the  other  mucous  membranes  into  the 


glands  and  follldes,  on  the  serous  and  synovial 
memlmmes  and  the  coats  of  the  blood  vessels 
and  absorbents.  The  two  principal  among 
the  nxmierons  forms  of  epithelial  cells  are  the 
tessellated  or  pavement  epithelium,  and  the 
cylindrical  epithelium.  The  tessellated  epi- 
thelium lines  the  serous  and  Bynovial  mem- 
branes, the  blood  vessels,  the  follicles  of  most 
of  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  glands,  and  many 
parts  of  the  mucous  membranes;  the  cells  an 
generally  fiattened  and  polygonal,  forming  by 
their  contact  a  kind  of  pavement,  and  the  num- 
ber of  layers  is  usually  small.  The  cylinder 
X*thelinm  covers  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nentary  canal,  the  larger  ducts  of  the  glands, 
the  vas  deferens,  and  the  urethra;  its  cells  are 
cylinders,  arranged  side  by  side,  one  end  resting 
on  the  basement  membrane,  the  other  forming 
the  free  surface.  These  two  kinds  pass  into  each 
other  at  various  points,  giving  rise  to  various 
transition  forms,  and  both  are  wten  fringed  with 
delicate  filaments  or  cilia,  varying  in  length  fhnn 
ji.hn!  to  ,,„',j  of  an  inch.  (See  Ciua).  Cil- 
iated epithelium  is  found  in  the  cerebral  cavi- 
tiesy  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchi,  the  air 
passages,  with  their  nasal,  frontal,  mazillaryi  and 
lachrymal  appendages,  the  posterior  faucet,  and 
Eustachian  tube;  their  function  seems  to  be  to 
expel  the  secretions  of  these  various  membranes. 
The  epithelial  like  the  epidermic  cells  are  in  a 
state  of  continual  separation  and  renewal,  more 
rapid  according  to  the  activity  of  the  connected 
function;  the  introduction  of  nutrient  matters, 
the  separation  of  effete  substances,  the  various 
products  of  secretion,  and  the  development  of 
the  reproductive  particles,  are  effected  by  the 
agency  of  epithelium  cells. 

EFIZOA  (Gr.  nri,  upon,  and  (nmi,  an  ani- 
mal). This  term  as  used  by  Owen  signifies 
only  a  singular  class  of  humbly  organized  artio- 
nlate  animals,  which  infest  the  skin,  gills,  and 
eyes  of  marine  animals.  We  shall  give  it,  how- 
ever, a  much  more  comprehensive  meaning, 
and  describe  under  it  the  most  important  of 
the  external  parasites  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
They  all  belong  to  the  order  artieulata,  and  to 
the  classes  enutaeea,  araehnida,  and  iiueeta. 
Beginning  with  the  first  of  these  divisions,  we 
shtdl  find  that,  like  the  entozoa,  many  of  them 
possess  limited  powers  of  locomotion,  and  con- 
sequently must  pass  the  whole  term  of  their- 
existence  upon  the  animals  they  infest;  but 
that  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  organization, 
and  come  to  the  araehnida,  and  especially  the 
insecta,  there  is  no  longer  this  dependence  upon 
a  fixed  portion  for  sustenance  and  habitation, 
and  that,  more  independent  of  the  will  of  others, 
they  only  make  use  of  their  hosts  for  accidental 
nourishment,  or  compel  them  to  take  charge  of 
their  young  while  in  a  helpless  condition.  We 
shall  consider  the  most  important  of  them  in  the 
order  of  this  classification,  referring  for  their  anat- 
omy and  general  description  to  the  articles  respec- 
tively devoted  to  these  classes.  I.  Cruttatea, 
The  parasitic  representatives  of  this  class  are 
coi^ned  to  the  pcecilopodons  entomostraoa,  and 
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ire  fonad  onlr  upon  marine  aaimals,  bdng  in 
fact  the  sabstitntes  for  insects,  which  cannot 
lire  beneath  the  water.  These  are  again  sab- 
divided  into  the  ItmMtda  and  the  tipKonottomm, 
wbidi  together  formed  Owen's  class  of  episoa. 
The  former  of  these  have  for  a  long  time  pnzzled 
the  natoralist  on  aoooont  of  their  i>ecn!iar  ap- 
pearance. Aristotle  and  Pliny  deeoribed  them; 
linnsns  placed  them  among  the  mollosca ;  D« 
Lamarck  removed  them  to  the  annelides ;  and 
Cavier  arranged  them  among  his  intestinal 
Worms.  The  form  of  these  animals  is  very 
yarioos  and  fantastic  bnt  they  are  mostlj  of  an 
elongated  shape,  with  tabolar  necks  of  a  homv 
consistency,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  monm 
armed  widi  sharp  implements,  by  which  they 
attach  themselves  to  the  eyes,  gills,  and  flesh 
of  fishes,  and  sack  their  blood.  The  females 
have  I<«g  plnmose  appendages  attached  poste- 
riorly, which  are  the  ovaries.  The  males  are  im- 
perfectly known.  The  yonng,  when  first  hatch- 
ed, are  of  an  oval  shape,  aim  possess  natatory 
limbs,  by  aid  of  which  they  seek  their  proper 
host,  and  which,  when  this  object  is  accom- 
plished, are  either  traarformed  by  metamor- 
phosis into  grasping  oi^ans,  or  are  lost.  They 
•re  often  fonnd  in  great  nombers  attached  to 
the  same  fish,  and  some  are  even  6  or  8  inches 
long.  They  occasionally  excite  even  the  largest 
•word  or  ann  fish  to  such  a  state  of  desperation 
by  the  tormMits  they  inflict,  that  they  dash 
themselves  upon  tlxe  beach.  They  inhabit 
both  fresh  and  salt  water.  The  tiphonoit&ma 
•re  of  a  higher  order.  They  liave  an  oval,  flat- 
tened body,  which  is  partially  protected  by  a 
hard  shield  or  carapace,  and  are  provided  with 
8  or  4  pairs  of  feet  armed  with  sharp  claws, 
by  means  of  which,  and  sacking  disks,  they  fix 
themselves  to  the  skin  of  fishes,  and  soft  parts 
of  Crustacea  and  other  aquatic  animals.  Par- 
ticular species  generally  infest  particular  fishes ; 
and  as  scarcely  any  fish  is  ^ee  from  them,  we 
may  thus  form  an  estimate  of  their  numbers. 
They  moye  with  considerable  rapidity  over  the 
body  of  the  fish,  and-  may  leave  it  for  another 
host.  The  eeU^i,  of  which  as  many  as  80  or 
40  have  been  removed  from  a  single  codfish, 
•re  generally  found  on  weak  or  diseased  fishes 
on  the  parietes  of  the  mouth  and  bronchial 
cavities,  t>at  are  unable  to  suck  tiieir  blood. 
.  Fishermen  call  them  fish  lice.  The  of/amut  is 
(Sometimes  found  in  such  numbers  upon  the 
whales  of  the  sonthem  ocean,  as  to  Mitirely 
atrip  them  of  their  epidermis,  and  to  im>dnoe  a 
white  «A<at  recognized  at  a  c<msiderable  dis- 
tance. None  of  the  crustaoeous  parasites  are 
ever  found  on  terrestrial  animals.  II.  Ara«K- 
mda.  In  this  class,  nearly  allied  to  tiie  insects, 
we  find  a  body  divided  into  two  principal  parts, 
viz.,  cephalothorax  and  abdomen,  and  provided 
with  4  pairs  of  legs.  The  abdomen  may  l>e 
subdivided  into  several  segments.  The  only 
parantes  belonging  to  it  are  included  in  th» 
order  aearina  or  mites.  These  are  minute  ani- 
mals, in  which  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen 
•re  blended  in  one  oval  mass.    In  their  imma- 


ture state  Qiey  bare  but  8  p^nef  iegr^  tti 
4tii  they  acquire  later.  Before  tddng  up  tl« 
tme  mites,  however,  it  will  be  )>est  to  denibi 
Mefly  two  genera  whidi  are  found  on  on^ 
viz. :  lingvatula  and  demodM.  The  fir*,  Hot- 
times  called  pentattomam,  has  an  dongtftd, 
cylindrical  body,  made  np  of  altenistc  lap 
and  conslarictions,  and  is  alKmt))alf  aainekfa 
lengths  Its  head  is  anned  with  two  Ivigtboi^ 
resembling  tjistiiom  of  a  rose  bush.  IthfoaBd 
enclosed  in  oar^aginous  or  ealoareoas  CTitia 
the  surface  of  the  liver  in  negroes.  Aooto 
species  {L.ferox)  is  now  and  then  met  with  k 
pMt  iMrtan  examinationa  enerysted  onthtnt- 
fiice  of  the  liver  of  whites,  but  is  still  oAns 
found  in  the  frontal  sinoses  of  the  hertiiTm 
and  dogs.  The  dsmadea  foUiet^onm  bens 
also  litd  generic  nunes  aeamt  and  tt«imm,tBi 
is  tiie  pimple  nute  or  dweller  in  the  fblliel«<( 
the  human  nose.  As  long  ago  as  the  mUSk 
o(  the  17tlv  oentury  it  was  known  tbat  an  ■■!• 
nud  inhabited  the  comedon,  bnt  not  nntii  IMi 
was  the  subject  investigated,  by  Heals  aad 
ffimon  at  the  same  time.  The  head  of  tUnM* 
oroBCopic  parasite  is  separated  from  its  bo^by 
a  half-moon-shaped  c<mstriction,  and  is  finrnak- 
ed  with  a  doulrfe-jointed  papilla  annsd  wKk 
riiarp  hooks  or  saws.  The  4  pairs  of  legi  ■* 
short,  and  consist  of  8  Joints  which  mors  witk 
difllculty,  and  are  tipped  according  to  *om  m- 
thorities  with  8  daws,  to  others  with  bat  oa 
Several  forms  are  met  with  owing  to  differesw 
of  age  and  sex.  First  we  see  one,  the  lostdf 
like  tail  of  which  is  8  times-  the  length  of  th« 
body.  The  contents  of  this  extrennty  are  gro- 
nlar,  and  of  a  dwk  color,  consisting  of  &t^ 
bnles.  In  anotiier  form  the  shape  is  nearlf  ut 
same,  but  tiie  whole  animal  is  smaller,  aodw 
but  8  pairs  of  legs ;  this  is  undoubtedly  inaM" 
ture.  Stall  a  third  presrats  itself  with  a  bod; 
Hke  that  first  described,  but  with  a  itiadera* 
tremity  no  longer  than  the  body,  and«f« 
pointed,  conical  form,  di^Iaying  t™"™* 
chitinous  rings.  It  seems  muth  more  pw** 
to  consider  tiiis  the  male,  ihan  to  ^V^r~ 
the  twls  of  the  fiirmer  varieties  eventMuy  wf 
oflf  or  shorten.  No  definite  internal  On^ 
has  yet  been  made  out.  Wedl  and  M^«** 
observers  think  they  have  made  out  winu  >» 
body  of  the  female,  and  in  the  field,  yo^^ 
forms  witboot  extremities ;  and  if  this  be  t»J 
they  are  viviparous.  -They  are  found  g""^ 
in  Uie  hair  follides  of  the  nose  of  thick  am » 
skinned  persons,  but  may  be  met  with  o"  ^^ 
breast  or  back,  or  wherever  """^^"^J!^ 
acne  occur,  of  whicli,  when  present  ""^^ 
hers,  they  may  be  the  cause,  •Ithong*  ^  iw 
they  occasion  no  trouble.  They  ate  mW 
fwmd  with  their  hinder  extremity  i»»  "", 
surface,  and  either  close  to  the  hsir,  or"  "J 
canals  of  tiie  fat  glands,  upon  the  sw""*"^ 
which  they  live.  Their  oocuirenoe  i»  ""^^ 
eral,  and  to  find  them,  we  have  only  to^«^ 
the  folHdes  on  the  rides  of  the  nose  beiww^ 
the  finger  nnls,  and  to  add  to  the""  ^"^ 
beneath  the  microscope  a  drc^  of  oil,  by  "»** 
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fttahieeoas  matter  fa  nodcMd  dear.    latiM 
dead  bod^T-  they  vill  be  found  much  more  deeply 
mtcd,  u  if  tbey  had  songbt  warmth  by  pane- 
tntiBg  tovard  the  ooitre  as  the  periphery  be> 
euM  oold.    The  aeanu,  or  tmopttt  teabiei,  or 
itdi  inaeet,  -will  be  folly  otmsidered  in  the  arti- 
ale  Itoh,  and  may  therefore  be  paaaed  by  with- 
oot  fiather  notioe  hoe.    Still  other  iania  of 
aeati  ot  aarec^taa  are  M»netimea  met  -with  on 
man,  tranaferred  to  him  from  the  beasta  on  which 
tb^iive.    Thdrocoosrence,  however,  iapnrely 
accidental,  and  they  are  never  known  to  repro- 
daee  in  each  aitoationa.     The  emption  they 
oante  may,  it  ia  troe,  be  of  long  oontinnanoe^ 
but  only  beoanse  freah  infection  takea  place  by 
eontinBBd  eontact  with  the  animala  affected. 
Ibe  aareoptea  of  the  varioaa  domeatic  qnadro- 
peds  prodooe  upon  them  the  diaeaBe  known  aa 
manga,  and  are  apedfically  dififorent    The  mite 
at  tM  eat  and  lion,  howerer,  reeemblea  and  is 
nobaUy  identical  with  that  of  man ;  eo  that  it 
ii  a  qoeatioa  whether  these  lower  oreatnrea  got 
tiinr  itdi  fint  from  their  noble  master  man,  at 
MM  9tna.    The  parasite  of  the  horse  is  large 
MKia^  to  be  Tiaole  to  Hnb  naked  eye,  and  its 
Boda  of  borrowing  and  of  reproduction  ia 
Msily  the  same  as  that  of  the  «ar«op<«t  A«0Hnii. 
It  ^odnoes  a  diy  acaly  appearance  of  the  aUn, 
vhiA  is  soDtetimea  called  "scratches."    The 
ehaese  and  dried-firnit  mites  may  likewise  live 
tor  a  short  time  on  the  skin,  bnt  cause  nothing 
■Ota  than  a  paaaing  irritation.    The  family  of 
ktitt,  or  tioka,  is  also  a  great  plagne  to  man 
nd  beast.    They  live  on  moss  and  dry  foliage, 
aa  wamj  hilUdea,  and  in  groves  and  thickets, 
■d  aeverfril  to  attack  grazing  cattle  and  pass. 
MB  \ij.   They  bore  into  the  skin  with  their 
diarp  proboscis  armed  with  homy  barba.  and 
KBuin  hanging  till  the  body,  at  first  minute 
•ad  fiat,  becomes  swollen  with  blood,  even  to 
the  oze  i^  a  bean.    To  tear  them  away  is  im- 
yoaUeon  acconnt  of  their  reoorved  barba,  and 
gntt  esDtion  and  patience  is  necaeaary;  for  if 
nteioe  is  used,  the  head  remains  behind,  and 
<MMs  inflammation  of  the  part,  which  may  last 
fat  BMnths.   Generally  long  and  gentie  mbbing 
vith  Hme  essential  (h1  will  make  uiem  quit  their 
Wild  T(dimtarily.    They  la^  a  vast  number  of 
•ffik,  sad  their  moltipUoation  upon  oxen  and 
howts  is  wimetimes  so  great  that  the  anirnals  die 
of  exhaaatioB.    The  gamatida,  beetie  lice,  are 
ether  mites  parasitic  on  birds,  reptiles^  and  in- 
aacti^  aad  both  land  and  water  beeties  are  some- 
tiaies  foond  covered  with  them.    The  dtrma- 
*fnu  amtat  abonnds  in  great  quantities  in 
*A  avea  and  hen  hooaea,  and  lives  upon  the 
Uoodol  their  inhabitanta.    Nnmerous  casee  are 
nneordcf  their  presence  in  great  numbers  on 
fnisa  who  frequent  such  localities,  penetrat- 
ing nd  liring  beneath  the  epidermis.    They 
pndme  the   disease   occasionaUy  met   with 
(Bcag  the  wretched  and  filthy  rick  of  tiia  poor, 
'^d  aMftatM.    OoliHiies  of  mice  are  often 
infcatad  with  similar  pansites.    Another  mite 
^B&tt  to  the  Ixodes  is  the  leptv*  owhumMiU 
If  fincpe,  whiob,  living  in  grass  or  grain  or 


i^on  Itnit  bubea,  gets  npon  tli«  reapers  and 
pasaera  by,  and  causes  pustules  and  sores  by, 
the  inflammation  it  excites.  It  is  of  a  red  color, 
whence  the  name  of  the  diaease,  rtHget.  A 
similar  parasite  is  the  Mte  rouge  of  Martiniqne, 
which  often  r«iders  necessary  ampntation  of 
the  soldier's  limbs  it  infesta  III.  /naseto.  In 
discussing  this  division,  we  shall  consider  the 
parasitic  insects  of  animals  in  order,  beginning 
with  those  of  the  mammalia,  The  human  body 
serves  aa  a  reaidence  for  several  of  these,  the 
best  known  and  most  numerous  of  which 
are  the  pedieulidet,  or  Uce,  which  belong  to 
tiie  aptcrona  amtubola,  or  win^ess  insects 
without  metamorphods.  Of  these,  4  are  pecu- 
liar to  man:  P.  eapiti$,  P.  ««tHmeiUi,  P.  tqibm- 
«m»Mmn,  and  phMriut  pubi$  or  inguiMli$. 
The  color  of  the  head  louse  is  a  grayiui  white^ 
and  it  is  supposed  to  adu>t<it8eu  to  the  color 
of  the  hair  of  its  host.  Tne  males  are  smdler 
and  less  numerous  than  the  females.  The  eggs, 
which  are  bean-shaped,  ding  to  the  hair  as 
soon  as  laid,  pro]>ably  by  means  of  some  gluti- 
nous matter  aecreted  by  the  female.  After  re- 
maining aa  nits  for  6  days,  the  yonng  emerge. 
and  at  the  end  of  18  days  more  are  capable  of 
reprodndng.  Each  female  can  deposit  60 
eggs  in  alL  The  presence  of  lice  is  easily  de- 
tected, for  we  may  see  them  with  the  naked 
eye,  and  their  eggs  attadied  to  the  ends  ot  tibe 
hair  cannot  escape  detection.  Even  when  the 
old  are  at  work  beneath  the  diMusting  disease 
they  create,  the  females  creep  forth  to  deposit 
the  nita  upon  the  fine  ends  oi  the  hiur,  perhaps 
because  too  great  heat  is  prejudidsl.  A  mere 
itching  is  the  first  symptom  of  lice,  which  leada 
in  simple  casea  to  scraidiing  and  slight  excori- 
ations of  the  scalp.  Let  heads  so  infested,  how« 
ever,  remain  for  months  uncombed  and  nncwed 
for,  and  such  casea  will  result  as  are  often 
seen  in  European  hospitala.  A  ^ecimen  is 
brought  in  wiUi  fiair  all  matted  together  ia 
flakes,  and  looking  aa  if  sand  and  molaasee  had 
been  poured  upon  it  and  dried.  The  stench 
emitted  is  loathsome  and  dckening.  On  raising 
the  hair  a  frightful  mass  of  filth,  pus,  scabs,  and 
lice  is  visible.  The  scdp  is  found  covered  with 
crusts  of  blood,  with  open  ulcerating  sores,  and 
witii  thick  and  elevated  scabs,  from  beneath 
which  on  pressure  pus  fiows  freely.  The  ears, 
too,  may  be  converted  into  a  suppurating  sur- 
face, llie  P.  vmtimetUi,  or  body  louse,  is  much 
larger  tlum  the  preceding  apedes.  The  head  ia 
longer,  and  its  color  dirty  white.  This  animal  is 
seldom  if  ever  found  on  the  body,  but  inhabits 
the  seams  and  folds  of  clothing  next  the  skin, 
where  it  deposits  its  eggs.  Its  bite  causes  the 
same  itching  as  that  of  the  P.  tafiti*,  bnt  the 
results  are  difforent.  The  scratching  brings  on 
papules,  which  become  excoriated,  and  eczema 
i^pears.  The  clothes  adhere  to  the  skin,  which 
brmgs  on  exudation,  and  lastly  pustules  appear. 
In  some  cases  constant  scratching  produces  snoh 
a  byperamia,  that  a  deposition  of  pignient  fd- 
lows  suflBdent  to  color  the  whole  skin  like  that 
ot  the  negro.    The  P.  taiHeaUium  of  writera 
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lias  longer  anteniu*  and  » larger  and  more  dis> 
tinotly  separated  thorax  than  the  two  preceding 
species,  and  an  indutinctly  ringed  abdomen. 
It  inhabits  the  skin  itself  living  in  its  fold  be- 
neath the  epidermis,  and  prodnoes  the  disease 
called  phthiriasit.  Leenwenhoeck  overcame  his 
nature  to  snch  an  extent  as  to  cultivate  a  colony 
on  his  own  leg  for  a  considerable  time,  and  by 
estimation  found  that  one  female  might  in  8 
weeks  become  the  grandmother  of  6,000.  It  is 
proper  to  state,  however,  that  some  of  the  best 
authorities  deny  the  existence  of  any  such  spe- 
cies. The  phthiriu*  pubii  is  considerably 
broader,  and  has  a  shorter  posterior  extremity 
tlian  its  relatives.  Its  legs  are  long,  and  the 
hindermost  two  are  armed  with  immense  claws. 
It  is  very  slow  in  its  motions,  and  has  no  eyes. 
This  species,  as  its  name  implies,  is  found  most 
frequently  on  the  pubes,  but  occasionally  on  the 
beard,  eyebrows,  and  hair  of  the  breast  and 
axillaa,  where  it  bites  deeply  into  the  skin,  and 
lives  upon  the  blood  of  its  host.  When  pres- 
ent in  numbers,  these  parasites  canse  an  intol- 
erable itching,  and  may  be  seen  sticking  firmly 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  like  black  specks  of 
coal.  Kachenmeister  has  fonnd  on  the  heads 
of  an  Egyptian  mummy  and  a  New  Zealand  sav- 
age nits,  the  claws  of  which  differ  somewhat 
in  dze  from  those  of  the  ordinary  species.  Lice 
are  a  world-wide  pest,  and  no  nation  seems 
free  fh>m  them.  According  to  Aristotle,  they 
must  have  been  a  great  plague  among  the 
ancients,  and  Aloman,  Sylla,  and  Philip  U.  are 
reported  to  have  died  of  them.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  some  other  parasite,  as  the 
mites,  was  confounded  with  them. — Rising  a 
step  higher  among  the  insects,  we  come  to  the 
heminutabola,  or  those  with  an  incomplete  me- 
tamorphosis. In  the  order  hm*iptera  we  find 
the  eim«x  leeUUariut  or  OMniMa  leetularia. 
The  bedbug  has  a  small  head,  from  which  pro- 
ject 2  long  8-jointed  antenna.  Behind  the 
compound  eyes  are  situated  2  small  transparent 
flaps  covered  with  bristles,  which  are  the  rudi- 
ments of  wings.  The  thorax  is  broad  and  short 
the  abdominal  segment  very  large,  broad,  and 
flat.  The  eggs  are  long  and  cylindrical,  and 
are  furnish^  with  a  stem,  by  which  in  the 
gpring  the  female  fixes  them  npon  objects.  It 
is  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  and  has  a  very  dis- 
agreeable odor,  which  arises  from  two  glands 
that  contain  a  red  and  granular  matter.  This 
pest  inhabits  the  crevices  of  1>ed8,  walls,  and 
inmiture,  or  wherever  it  can  find  a  convenient 
place  to  conceal  itself  by  day.  It  will  lodge  in 
garments  also,  but  always  emerges  at  night  to 
prey  npon  the  blood  of  man.  Its  predatory 
exonrnons,  however,  are  not  wholly  confined 
to  the  night,  for  when  present  in  tlie  clothing ' 
they  bite  as  well  by  day.  The  skin  of  some 
individuals  seems  qnite  insensible  to  their  sting, 
while  upon  others  it  causes  great  local  irrita- 
tion. The  black  point  seen  in  the  centre  of 
the  spot  is  caused  by  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood  left  in  the  wound.  Sometimes  a 
person  is  literally  almost  devoured  by  these 


oreatares,  and  the  whole  body  mi^  be  tomti 
with  the  eruption  they  produce.  Thej  m 
fonnd  generally  wherever  man  exists,  tbosgk 
not  in  South  America,  New  Holland,  or  Fdy- 
neria. — ^The  flea  (  eulor  irritatt*)  belongs  to  At 
bolometaboloos  ajMiuUpttra,  or  hopping  ilytm, 
which  nndergo  a  complete  metamorphowi  Iti 
head  is  short  and  ronnded.  The  eye  is  ttmrit, 
The  mouth  is  provided  with  two  4-jointed  fift, 
with  a  long  tongue  protected  above  by  aaimt 
double  upper  Jaw,  and  a  sort  of  upper  doable 
lip  or  taster,  and  below  by  a  prttjecting  mdet 
jaw.  The  thorax  is  provided  with  3  pain«f 
stigmata,  and  with  8  pairs  of  legs,  the  fint  o( 
which  are  seemingly  situated  on  the  head.  The 
2  hindermost  are  composed  of  msnj'  tnal 
Joints,  which  are  very  long,  and  furnish  tia 
means  by  which  its  enormons  leaps  are  taket 
They  are  provided  also  with  long  aoaUecisn 
The  posterior  segment  is  covered  with  10  platei 


or  rings  lapping  over  each  other,  as  shin 
a  roof.    The  color  of  this  parasite  is  a  niM 
brown.    The  male  is  smaller  than  th«  other 
sex,  and  the  abdomen  is  flatter  and  brotii& 
The  eggs  are  oval,  white,  and  covered  vitht 
glutinons  matter.    In  0  days  after  tb«r  depo- 
sition, either  in  dust  or  beneath  the  nails,  onil^ 
worm-like,  jointed  larva  witiiout  feet  creo) 
forth  from  them.    In  11  days  more  they  oDTd- 
ope  themselvee  in  a  thin  cocoon,  from  vhiek 
at  the  expiration  of  11  days  they  emei^  f9- 
feet  animals.    It  is  a  dinpnted  point  wbethtr 
the  males  are  parasitic;  Eachenmeisterugnei 
from  the  structure  of  their  head  that  they  in 
not.    Littie  need  be  swd  here  about  theca*- 
toma  of  this  insect,  which  in  some  coontnee,  m 
Italy,  Turkey,  and  Germany,  is  snch  an  intola- 
able  nuisance.    It  bites  all  the  time,  day  w 
night,  and  is  never  satisfied.    Its  bite,  tboep 
productive  of  more  itohinff,  does  not  eanse  the 
great  irritation  the  oeantAia  produces.    Their 
nomy  covering  or  mail  protects  th«n  bm 
being  crushed  except  by  a  wonderfU  de»ee« 
pressure,  and  their  alert  senses  enable  tnera  to 
avoid  the  hunter's  hand,  unless  it  be  »  skilW 
and  experienced  one.    The  pultxpauiraM,^ 
ohigo,  jigger,  or  sand  fiea,  as  it  is  varioaly 
called,  IS  smaller  than  iU  relative,  and  h** 
proboscis  longer  than  its  body.     It  is  to"^ 
only  in  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  regioM  » 
South  America.  It  inhabits  the  sand  and  chiiiB 
in  the  stalls  of  animals,  and  it  is  only  th«  od- 
pregnated  female  that  is  found  on  '"•'^^^ 
bores  deeply  into  the  skin  in  order  to  d^o« 
her  eggs,  and  as  soon  as  an  attachment  m  o»* 
tiunedher  hindermost  segment  8***^??."^ 
wonderful  manner  beneath  the  skin,  so  w*|t 
thorax  and  head  appear  as  SPP®"^**!?.    * 
bladder  of  the  siie  of  a  pea  at  times.    Thu  » 
contains  the  eggs  or  larvsa,  whicii,  if  ^ **? 
broken  during  removal,  are  scattered  "'J'^ 
the  tissues,  and  give  rise  to  troublesome  n^ 
which  may  at  times  necessitate  sinpO'*"^ 
Its  presence  causes  much  ptun,  and  its  ''•^m^ 
nniqiared  may  be  eflflacted  simply  ^'''^''^nj 
as  soon  as  the  swelling  takes  place.— Wo  '■■ 
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Rtin  to  mention  sereral  forms  of  insects,  the 
larrs  of  whioh  are  oocasionalby  fonnd  either 
in  or  oo  some  part  of  man,  bat  they  are  to  be 
kwked  npon  more  as  an  accidental  occarrenoe, 
tsd  ss  snob  need  only  be  alladed  to  here.    The 
lame  of  some  nnknown  cutrui  are  sometimes 
met  with  beneath  the  skin.    They  form  pimples 
from  which  flows  a  moisture,  while  around 
them  the  skin  is  red  and  psinfoL    Humboldt 
met  in  hu  South  American  travels  Indians  with 
large  parts  of  their  exposed  bodies  thus  affected. 
In  the  intestinal  caxm  the  larvm  of  anthomyia 
tcdarit  and  eanieuiarit  are  sometimes  fonnd. 
The  SIMM  vomitoria,  or  bluebottle,  sometimes 
deposits  its  larvee  in  open  cavities  of  the  body, 
as  the  ear,  eye,  or  wherever  else  moisture  and 
hett  are  fonnd.     The  common  flesh  fly,  M. 
eamaria,  and  the  M.  domeitiea,  also  deposit 
their  eggs  at  times  in  hot  weather  either  on 
open  wounds  or  moist  places  of  the  body,  and 
cause  the  appearance  known  as  "  live  sores." 
The  larrte  are  sometimes  deposited  in  a  highly 
derdoped  condition,  so  that  they  become  mag- 
pots  even  in  a  few  hours.    Quadrupeds  also  are 
mfeated  by  lice,  almost  without  exception  each 
br  one  peculiar  to  itself,  though  sometimes  one 
ipecies  is  known  to  live  npon  several  <iniiiri«l» 
d  tiie  ssme  genos.    They  increase  with  great 
rapidity  upon  such  beasts  as  are  kept  in  dirty 
itaUes,  s^dom  cleaned,  and  poorly  cared  for, 
and  most  frequently  are  seen  upon  old  horses. 
They  eause  irritation,  roughness  of  skin,  and 
km  of  hur,  in  consequence  of  the  disposition 
of  their  hosts  to  bite  and  rub  the  affected  parts. 
fleas  too  abound  npon  several  animals,  and  are 
datinet  species  in  most  instances.     But  the 
nwst  frequent  and  troublesome  pests  of  the  her- 
Kvor*  sre  various  cutri  or  breeze  flies.     The 
•rtfM  peculiar  to  the  horse,  for  instance,  pro- 
duces the   well-known    disease    called    bota. 
(See  Bom.)    Another  species,  (E.  ovis,  deposits 
^  eggs  in  the  nostrils  of  sheep,  usually  about 
luif  a  dozen  in  each  individual.    The  liu^as  are 
toon  hatched,  and  creep  by  means  of  their  2 
anterior  hooks  upward  into  the  frontal  and 
"■miliary  sinuses.     There  they  remain  until 
"sdj  to  undergo  metamorphosis,  when  they 
M  OQt,  gain  their  wings,  and  repeat  the  same 
!"<**»•   The  larvae  are  composed  of  12  seg- 
HK&te  heelde  the  head.    Sheep  fear  these  flies 
P«%,  and  often  huddle  together  with  their 
M»ds  close  lo  the  ground  to  avoid  them.    The 
Tpiptoma  of  their  presence  are  sneezing  end  a 
dachaige  of  glairy  mucus  from  the  nostrils, 
™tthey  sddom  do  serious  injury.   The  (E.  bovU 
^  >ti  eggs  on  the  backs  and  sides  of  oxen 
«d  cows.    The  larvsB,  hatched  by  the  heat, 
P**fr>te  the  akin,  and  by  increase  of  size  form 
"■"w  M  large  as  pigeon's  eggs.    They  live 
'P**  the  pus  their  presence  produces.    After 
stimeaiejr  nuJce  a  larger  aperture,  and,  creep- 
ly  oat,  seek  a  proper  place  m  which  to  become 
•MTsalej.   xhe  fly  when  discovered  creates  a 
f"***  panic  among  cattle,  and  drives  them  often 
"*^>o  to  the  nearest  pool.     Birds,  too,  are 
"""J  «11  infested  by  lioe,  each  species  generally 


inpporting  its  own  species  of  parasite,  and  some- 
times more,  which  lives  upon  the  feathers  and 
blood  of  its  host.  Insects  also,  fortunately, 
are  made  a  dwelling  place  by  other  insects,  and 
thus  their  rapid  growth  and  the  consequent 
desti^iction  of  vegetation  held  in  check.  Ich- 
neumon is  the  name  given  to  these  unnatural 
parasites.  They  are  small  flies  with  slender 
bodies,  and  there  are  many  species  known, 
probably  as  many  as  there  are  of  caterpillars 
and  moths.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in 
the  larvffi^upae,  or  eggs  of  other  insects  and  ' 
spiders.  When  she  has  fonnd  her  proper  host, 
a  caterpillar  for  instance,  she  seizes  it,  and  de- 
posits her  egg  in  the  skin  behind  the  head.  The 
larva,  soon  emerging  from  the  egg,  eats  its  way 
along  within  the  caterpillar,  avoiding  those 
parts  essential  to  life,  and  by  the  time  the  latter 
has  become  a  chrysalis  the  former  is  nearly 
mature.  It  lies  quiet  for  a  time  to  undergo  meta- 
morphosis, and  awaking  once  again  a  perfect 
animal,  bores  its  way  out  from  the  cocoon 
of  its  murdered  host,  and  flies  forth  in  quest 
of  fresh  victims.  Thus  it  is  that  nature  keeps 
in  check  its  most  destructive  creatures  by 
means  so  insignificant  and  unseen. — For  fuller 
information  on  the  crustacean  epizoa,  see 
Bonssel  de  Yanz&me,  Sur  le  eyamu*  eeti,  in  the 
Annalea  des  teimee*  natureUe$  (Paris,  1834); 
Bnrmeister,  BetehreOmng  Hniger  neuen  ower 
weniger  Mcannten  JSchmaroUerhr^te,  in  the 
Ifova  Aetione*  Naturm  Ouriosorum,  voL  xix. 
(Berlin,  1886) ;  E6llar,  JBeitrdge  eur  Kenntnits 
der  lernAenartig«n  Gnutaeeen,  in  the  AnnaUn 
de*  Wiener  Miueunu  der  Naturgetehichte,  vol.  i. 
(1885);  Dana  and  Pickering,  "Description  of 
the  Ualigut  Amerieaniu,"  in  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Science,"  voL  zxzi,  p.  285;  Baird, 
"British  Entomostrftca"  (Ray  society,  Lon- 
don, 1850). — For  arachnida  and  insecta,  see 
Braoy  Clark,  "  Observations  on  the  Genus 
CEitrtu,"  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Linneeaa 
Society,"  vol.  iii.  (London,  1797) ;  Treviranus, 
Uisber  den  Bau  de»  Nigua,  in  his  Zeitiehri^Jitr 
Phytiologie,  vol.  iv.  (1881);  Brant  and  Katze- 
bnrg,  Medieinitehe  Zoologie  (1888) ;  Dug^ 
Beeherehet  tur  Vordre  dee  aearient,  in  the  An^ 
nale*  det  leienees  naturelles,  vol.  1.  (Paris,  1884) ; 
Bnrmeister,  "Manual  of  Entomology,"  tran»- 
lated  by  Shuokard  (London,  1886),  and  Genera 
Ineeetcrtim  (Berlin,  1888-'46) ;  Newman,  "  His- 
tory of  Insects"  (London,  1889) ;  Westwood  on 
"  Insects"  (2  vols.,  London,  1889),  and  biblio- 
graphy therein  contained;  Denny,  Mbnogra- 
phia  Anoplurorum  Britannia  (London,  1842)  ; 
Di^srdin's  Mimoire»»ur  letaeariens,  in  the  ^»- 
nc^de$$eieneea  naturelles,  vol.  iii.  (1846)  ;  Sie- 
bold,  "Anatomy  of  Invertebrata,"  translated 
by  Burnett  (Boston,  1864);  Wedl's  Orundz&ge 
der  pathologitehen  Anatomie  (Vienna,  1864); 
Ktlchenmeister,  "  Manual  of  Parasites,"  trans- 
lated by  the  Sydenham  society  (London,  1857). 

EPOCH  (Gr.  tmxti,  a  fixed  point,  an  epoch), 
a  starting  point  or  era  from  which  to  date. 
(See  Chronoloot.) 

EPBOUYETTE,  an  instrument  for  testing 
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aba  projeotUe  force  of  ganpowder.  It  oonsigU 
of  a  small  barrel  of  great  strength,  in  which  a 
certain  quantity'  of  powder  ii  exploded,  and  the 
force  exerted  iameasnred  by  the  extension  it 
produces  upon  a  spring,  or  the  distance  to 
which  a  heavy  weignt  is  raised.  The  e^ct  is 
also  estimated  by  the  distance  to  which  a  ball  of 
known  weight  ^  thrown  fh>m  a  small  mortar 
by  a  certun  qnantity  of  powder.  The  French 
formerly  nsed  a  mortar  for  an  epronvette  of  1 
inches  calibre,  and  the  t^  of  the  powder  was 
for  8  ounces  to  throw  a  copper  globe  weighing 
60  lbs.  to  the  distance  of  800  feet. 

EPSOM  (Sax.  Bbbtham),  a  market  town  of 
Surrey,  England,  on  the  margin  of  Banstead 
downs,  16  m.  S.  W.  of  London,  on  the  London, 
Oroydon,  and  Epsom  railway;  pop.  in  1851, 
8,390.  At  one  tmie  it  seemed  destined  to  be- 
come a  pr(»ninent  watering  place,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  disooTeiT  of  medicinal  q>ring8, 
nnprbgnated  with  snlpbate  of  magnesia,  from 
which  the  celebrated  Epsom  salt  was  mann- 
fitotnred.  The  springs  are  no  longer  visited, 
bat  the  town  has  gained  another  attraction  in 
the  great  annnal  races  held  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding Whitsnntide  on  the  neighboring  downs. 
They  are  attended  by  800,000  or  400,000  per- 
sons of  every  class  of  society,  and  uie  grand 
stand  on  the  race  course,  erected  in  1829-'80,  is 
capable  of  holding  7,600  persons.  The  chief 
excitement  centres  in  the  race  for  the  Derby 
stakes,  which  takes  place  on  Wednesday. 

EPSOM  SALT,  the  name  given  in  phar- 
macy to  the  hydrated  snlphate  of  magnesia, 
which  was  obtained  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1676,  by  evaporating  the  waters  of  some  min- 
eral ^rings  at  Epsom.  Sea  water  was  after- 
'  ward  fonnd  to  contain  it,  the  brine  remaining 
after  the  separation  of  the  common  salt  con- 
sisting of  the  snlphate  of  magnesia  and  the 
chlorides  of  magnesinm  and  caloiom.  It  was 
readily  obtained  by  collecting  the  first  crystals 
which  formed,  and  washing  them  with  a  strong 
solution  of  the  same  salt.  An  excellent  quality 
is  manufactured  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphiik, 
from  the  mineral  magnesite,  a  silicious  hydrate 
of  magnesia,  which  is  found  in  the  serpentine 
of  that  region.  The  mineral,  reduced  to  pow- 
der, is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  pro- 
duct being  dried  is  calcined  in  order  to  decom- 
pose the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  convert  it  into 
tiie  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  then  dissolved  in 
water,  and  any  iron  present  is  precipitated  by 
Bulphnret  of  lime.  The  crystals  of  snlphate 
of  magnesia  are  separated  and  dissolved  again 
to  complete  their  purification.'  This  salt,  and 
calcined  magnesia  also,  have  been  prepared 
from  the  dolomite  or  magnesian  carbonate  of 
lime,  by  the  process  of  tb.  William  Henry  of 
Manchester.  The  mineral  was  calcined,  and  the 
lime  and  magnesia  were  then  converted  into 
hydrates  by  sprinkling  ■with  water;  the  former 
was  dissolved  out  by  a  minimum  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  latter  was  convert- 
ed into  a  sulphate  by  sulphuric  acid. — ^Epsom 
salt  is  also  found  as  a  mineral  substance,  inomst- 


teg  the  walls  of-oaves.  In  Hie  fbrm  of  aa  efflom- 
eence,  and  also  in  silky  fibres.    In  the  Ibmnnft 
cave  m  Kentucky,  loose  maasea  c(  it  art  leeg 
adhering  to  the  roof  like  anow  balln,  lod  ia 
many  other  caves  of  iho  western  states  it  ii 
found  upon  the  walla  or  ndzed  witii  the««rtl> 
npon  the  floor.    It  occurs  in  some  of  the  gjp- 
earn  quarries  near  Paris,  and  in  other  pnta  d 
France ;  and  wherever  water  becomes  diarfel 
witb  gypsum  or  sulphate  oi  lime,  sad  mn 
over  rooks  contaiidng  carbonate  of  magn«ii, 
the  aolphato  of  magnesia  is  likely  to  appearfron 
the  result  of  mutual  decomposition  (tf  Uie  tro 
salta.    Hydrated  sulphate  of  magnesia  eoBiuti 
of  1  equivalent  of  magnesia,  SO ;  1  of  siilphnrit 
add,  40 ;  and  7  of  water,  68=188 ;  or,  per  cot, 
magnesia  16.26,  acid  86.62,  and  water  Slil 
It  crystallizes  in  4-aded  prisms  irith  renrsd 
dihedral  summits,  or  4-dded  pyranids.  Thdr 
hardness  is  8.26,  and  spedflc  gravity  1.76.  I1» 
crystals  effloresce  slightly  in  rae  air,  and  if  tbej 
contain  any  chloride  of  magnenum  tiiiaia  >b(nre 
in  their  deliquescing.  They  dissolve  in  their  an 
weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  |  tiieir  v^glit 
of  boiling  water.   Snlphate  of  soda  is  sometimei 
fraudulently  mixed  with  Epeom  salt.   Itipra- 
ence  may  be  detected  by  diMolving  100  grmiiiB 
water,  and  preoipitatii^;  with  a  boiling  K^tioo 
of  carbonate  of  potash.    Unless  this  ]>recfpit)t« 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia  amount  when  dried 
to  84  grains,  sulphate  of  soda  is  no  doubt  pres- 
ent.   The  salt  is  much  nsed  inmediciiiewi 
cathartic,  and  being  of  a  mild  and  oooliog  ur 
tnre,  is  particularly  adt^ted  to  the  treatmaitoJ 
fevers  and  inflammatory  aSiections.    Tbt  n^ 
dinm  dose  is  an  ounce,  and  this  is  Btid  to  w 
deprived  of  its  bitter  taste,  and  rendered  qito 
palataUe,  by  being  dissolved  in  about  a  pint  of 
water,  and  boiled  a  few  minutes  with  H  P^ 
of  tannic  acid  or  2  or  3  drachms  of  roarted  <w- 
fee,  strained,  and  sweetened  with  sugar. 

EQUATION  (L&taquo,  to  make  eqnilX« 
algebraic  sentence  affirming  the  eqnali^  oft** 
quantities.  Equations,  however,  are  n««d  w* 
only  in  simple  algebra,  but  in  all  the  hi^ 
branches  of  calculus,  according  to  the  genem 
principles  explained  in  the  article  AiaKBBi--' 
EijuATioif  OF  Patxknts  is  an  arithmetical™* 
for  finding  the  mean  or  average  time  for  pa™ 
several  sums  due  at  separate  times:  tbn«,ii™- 
tiply  each  sum  by  the  number  of  days,  from  "* 
day  before  the  first  foils  due  until  that  ram" 
due;  divide  the  sum  of  these  P'^""'?,  ^^ l! 
whole  amount  due,  and  the  quotient  ^"^  ''*^ 
number  of  days  to  be  counted  from  ^'^JJl. 
fore  the  first  falls  due.— EQUATioif  or  Tna  ij 
the  difierence  of  time  between  a  tme  son  am 
and  a  true  clock,  as  explained  under  Dat. 

EQUATOR  (Lat.  aquo,  to  make  ^^*^ 
de  round  the  earth  midway  between  the  poi^ 
so  called  because  when  the  sun  is  vertical  otw 
tills  drcle  (March  80  and  Sept  80)  the  fj  »« 
night  are  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  w 
celestial  equator  is  a  drcle  in  the  heavens,  bw- 
way  between  the  poles.  When  the  »^jl^ 
the  celestial  equator  he  ia  vertical  at  the  eqiww 
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B^TORIAL,  belonging  to  the  equator,  » 
geognj^cal  and  iistranoini<»l  term.  An  equsr 
tomi  sgnifies  an  equatorial  telescope,  that  is. 
a  tdMoope  whioh  revolves  on  an  axis  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  which  renders  its  mo- 
tion parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  eqnator.  (See 
Obsuvatobt.) 

EQUINOX  (Lat  aguut,  equal,  and  nox, 
oi^),  the  moment  when  the  son's  centre  orosses 
the  oelwtial  eqnator;  the  vernal  eqninox  being 
ihout  March  20,  and  th6  antamnal  abont  Sept 
20.— Equinootiai.  Lnnc  is  a  name  sometimes 
givw  to  the  eqnator. — The  EgmiocnAL  Porars 
are  the  points  in  the  celestial  eqnator  at  whidh 
the  son'*  path  oroeaee  the  eqnator;  these  points 
move  elovly  westward,  as  explained  in  the  ar- 
ticle JEouPTio ;  the  movement  is  called  the  pre* 
cesdonof  the  equinoxes.— tEquinootial  Oolitbk 
is  a  eelestial  meridian  passing  through  the  equi- 
noctiil  points. 

EQUlTES  (plural  of  the  Lat  eques,  horse- 
man), or  knights,  an  order  of  the  people  in 
wdent  Borne,  which  in  some  respects  m^  be 
compared  wiUi  the  English   gentrj.     llieir 
ori^  is  attributed  by  Koman  historians  to  die 
iustitotion  of  Bomulus,  who  is  sud  to  have  se- 
lected the  first  800  out  of  the  8  chief  divisions  of 
tbepttrieians,  and  to  have  divided  them  into  8 
ceDtories,  named  Bamnenses,  Titioises,  and  La- 
oeniee,  corre^>onding  to  similar  names  of  the  8 
patridaa  tribes.      Tarqnin  the  Elder  added  8 
iKv  patrician  centuries,  and  Servius  Tullins  12 
Mw  ones  from  among  the  richest  plebeians. 
Thej  formed  a  reffular  military-  body,  being 
ob%edt0  8ervp  on  horseback  in  time  of  war, 
nd  w«re  divided  into  ttirma  of  80  men  eadi. 
nbdirided  into  tens.    They  were  also  callea 
tdmi,  and  their  chiefs  tribuni  eelerum.    Polit- 
ically they  seem  to  have  represented  an  aristoo- 
n<7  of  wealth  in  opposition  to  the  aristocracy 
d  Urth,  partionlarly  after  they  became  a  dia- 
tiactbody  of  the  people  by  the  institutions  of 
OKTias  Tallins.     Unaer  the  republic  the  knights 
Toe  enrolled  by  the  censors  and  consols  for  a 
i^riee  of  6  years,  being  sopplied  by  the  state 
with  a  ]tzge  gua  for  the  purchase,  eqoipment, 
ud  miintenapoe  of  a  horse,  hot  with  no  per- 
»Ml  pay.   Every  dictator,  immediately  after 
•u*  «pp«ntnient  by  the  senate,  had  to  sialeot  a 
JoMModtt  of  the  horse,  called  magitter  equi- 
la*.  During  aervice  they  had  no  vote  in  the 
•Memblies  of  the  centuries.    At  the  time  of  the 
■*8«  of  Veil,  when  the  want  of  cavalry  waa 
•mch  felt  by  the  Romans,  a  new  body  was  add- 
Mto  the  aodent  knighthood,  consisting  of  a 
«g«  nnmbw  of  yonng  volunteers  who  ^ered 
»  eaUr  the  ranks  at  their  own  expense.    The 
Mw  hiiehts  received  a  regular  payj  hot  had  no 
™^  iM  no  share  in  many  distmettons  enjoyed 
By  ut  (jd  order.  Gradually  they  coalesced  into 
»  nraierouB  and  wealthy  middle  ckss,  placed 
P«fi«cilly»nd  socially  between  the  patricians 
Md  ptebdMa,  and  were  so  recognized  by  a  law 
"**»  Grscchns  (128  B.  0.).    Of  the  privi- 
J^  « jurymen  which  the  same  laws  bestowed 
«POB  fliem,  they  were  deprived  by  Sylla.    At 
•VOL.  vn.— 17 


that  period  they  were  generally  the  fanners  of 
the  public  revenues,  under  the  name  of  j>ui2i> 
earn.  As  such,  though  their  merits  are  ex- 
tolled by  Cicero,  who  belonged  to  their  order, 
they  seem  to  have  been  despised  by  the  Boman 
people.  Under  the  empire,  owing  to  the  hete- 
rogeneous elements  of  which  their  increased 
way  ■was  composed,  they  gradually  sank,  and  in 

Spite  of  efiEbrts  to  restore  their  infloence,  they 
isappeared  from  the  stage  of  political  life  onder 
the  later  emperors.  In  general  the  history  of 
the  Boman  knighthood,  as  a  political  institu- 
tion, is  involved  in  great  obsoority. 

EQUITY.  In  a  general  sense,  equity  is  natural 
right,  but  as  used  In  jurisprudence  it  denotes  an 
administration  of  law  with  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  a  case,  in  contradistino- 
tion  to  the  ordinary  method  of  adjadicating  by 
a  role  of  general  application.  This,  however, 
is  a  theoretical  rather  than  a  practical  view,  for 
equity  as  distinguished  from  strict  law  is  neoes- 
swily  adminigtM«d  by  uniform  rules.  A  judg- 
ment founded  upon  the  partioolar  circumstances 
of  a  casCj  without  any  reference  to  principles 
applving  m  common'to  such  case  and  to  others^ 
would  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  a  jodioial  de- 
cision, but  rather  woold  be  an  arbitrary  opinion 
unregulated  by  legal  analogy.  In  other  worda, 
it  would  be  the  capricious  adjudication  of  a  court 
not  bound  by  any  precedent  This  has  never 
been  the  nature  of  equity  as  administered  in  any 
country  where  laws  have  been  prescribed  for  the 
regulation  of  society.  At  an  early  period,  it  is 
true,  many  cases  would  occur  wbicn  were  not 
provided  for  by  legislation.  In  these  a  discretion 
most  be  ezerdsed ;  but  every  case  when  decided 
becomes  a  precedent,  and  thos  in  time  the  equi- 
table or  exceptional  law  acquires  a  systematic 
form  and  obligation.  Another  class  of  caaes  is 
where  a  pontive  law  is  productive  of  some  in- 
dividual nardship  not  contemplated  in  the  en- 
acting of  the  law.  Belief  may  then  be  afforded 
by  the  intervention  of  an  equitable  power,  whose 
ofSce  is  not  to  abrogate  or  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  law  according  to  its  real  intent, 
but  to  afford  exemption  in  cases  which  were 

SrobaUy  not  foreseen,  and  therefore  coold  not 
ave  been  intended.  Agun,  there  may  be  an 
omission  in  a  law,  whether  it  be  statutory  or 
derived  tnsm  custom,  to  provide  for  cases  of 
non-oomplianoe  by  reason  of  casoalty  or  some 
oaose  not  involving  serious  fault  Thos  where 
forfeitures  or  penalties  are  consequent  upon 
{be  £ulure  of  strict  performance  of  ia  agree- 
ment tbere  is  an  obvioos  distinction  between 
intentional  neglect  and  accidental  failure,  espe- 
cially if  in  the  latter  case  it  was  b^  inevitable 
misfortnne.  There  is  here  room  for  equitable 
rdief  in  the  one  case  without  impairing  the  op- 
eration of  the  law  in  the  other,  to  which  alone 
it  jnstiy  applies.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  distin- 
guish with  exact  preciaon  the  line  that  divides 
culpable  negligence  £rom  excusable  omission;  or 
again,  to  determine  bow  far  actual  disability 
should  be  a  ground  of  relief  from  legal  obliga- 
tion.   A  man  of  small  capacity  for  business  may 
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make  improvident  contracts  wMoli  he  ournot 
ftilfll,  or  another  who  has  ordinary  sagacity  may 
still  by  accident  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
paving  debts  trMoh  he  has  fitirly  incurred. 
Where  no  fraud  is  involved,  the  obligation  of 
contracts  cannot  as  a  general  mle  be  abrogated 
by  a  coart  of  equity.  Hardship  will  sometimes 
ocoor,  and  there  is  a  natural  impnlse  to  give  re- 
Uef  in  the  individual  case;  but  snch  leniency 
often  repeated  is  fonnd  to  be  productive  of  conn- 
terbalanciag  consequences  not  at  first  anticipat- 
ed, and  the  necessity  of  a  general  rule  becomes 
apparent.  The  discretionary  power  of  the  Bo- 
man  praetor  was  at  first  unrestricted.  Soon, 
however,  his  discretion  was  brought  under  cer- 
tain rules  from  which  he  was  not  allowed  to 
depart.  It  is  true  that  annually  when  each 
prsBtor  went  into  office  he  made  a  formal  publi- 
cation of  the  rules  by  which  he  would  be  gov- 
erned in  his  administration  of  the  laws  during 
his  term  of  office,  which  might  allow  the  infer- 
ence that  he  had  an  arbitrary  liberty  to  disregard 
former  precedents;  but  practically  it  was  but 
the  adoption  of  the  edict  of  his  predecessors, 
with  occasional  modifications  snggested  by  en- 
larging experience.  The  English  equity  system 
was  early  dissevered  from  the  ordinary  admin- 
istration of  law,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
separate.  Yet  the  equitable  principles  main- 
tained in  the  court  of  chancery  could  have  been 
applied  by  the  common  law  courts,  and  to  some 
extent  the  latter  have  been  compelled  to  admit 
modifications  into  tiieir  practice  by  analogy  to 
equitable  proceedings.  Thus  the  penalty  of  a 
bond  was  formerly  held  to  be  the  debt,  and  to  be 
recoverable ;  yet  after  the  court  of  chancery  gave 
relief  upon  the  payment  of  the  real  debt,  which 
was  usually  specified  in  the  condition  of  the 
bond,  the  common  law  courts  gave  the  same  re- 
lief at  any  time  before  Judgment ;  though  if  pay- 
ment  of  the  amount  really  due  was  not  prior  to 
that  time  tendered,  judgment  could  be  entered 
for  the  penalty  and  enforced  by  execution  for  the 
whole  amounL  A  similar  change  has  also  taken 
place  with  regard  to  mortgages.  (See  Equitt  or 
BsDEMPnoir.)  Again,  the  conveyance  of  lands 
to  uses  l>eoame  a  peculiar  subject  of  eqnity  Jnr^ 
isdiction ;  the  use  not  being  recognized  at  law, 
but  being  enforced  in  chancery.  The  statute  of 
uses  (27  Henry  VIU.)  -was  intended  to  make  the 
use  cognizable  as  the  real  title  in  courts  of  com- 
mon law,  bat  this  efiisct  was  defeated  by  the 
over-nice  scruple  of  the  judges,  whereby  a  lim- 
itation of  a  second  use,  as  if  a  conveyance  was 
made  to  A  for  the  use  of  B,  in  trust  for  0,  was 
held  not  to  be  within  the  statute ;  and  t)ie  court 
of  chancery  again  intervened  to  enforce  such 
second  use  under  the  name  of  a  trust,  and  has 
ever  since  retained  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  that 
dass  ef  cases  in  England.  Another  peculiarity 
of  the  English  equity  system  was  formerly  the 
right  of  ealling  upon  the  defendant  in  the  action 
to  testify,  first  by  a  sworn  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint, and  then  by  examination  upon  account- 
ing, and  in  various  other  cases^  at  the  election  of 
the  complainant    Bat  this  distinction  has  been 


superseded  by  tlie  reeent  statatoty  ntonnini 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  Ij  vbidi 
parties  are  made  competent  witnesses  in  all  tlie 
courts.  (See  EviDiiroB,  and  also  Ceascht.) 
EQUITY  OF  REDEMPTION,  the  intewt 
which  the  owner  of  lands  retains  after  haTisg 
mortgaged  them,  or  rather  after  the  mortgigt 
has  become  doe.  By  the  common  law,  npon  ibt 
non-payment  of  the  sum  secured  by  the  noft- 
gage  at  the  day  when  due,  there  was  in  ibn- 
kite  forfeiture  of  the  mortgaged  property;  but 
courts  of  equity  interfered  and  compelkd  & 
mortgagee  npon  tender  to  him  of  the  anwiiiit 
really  dne  to  deliver  np  the  premises,  and  U 
was  also  obliged  to  account  for  the  profita  if  bt 
had  been  in  possession.  At  an  early  periods 
mortgage  was  considered  to  be  a  conveyaM 
subject  to  be  defeated  by  the  payment  oftift- 
dfied  sum  at  a  certain  time,  the  mortgagN 
being  in  the  mean  time  entitled  to  the  pca» 
sion  as  the  legal  owner;  and  even  aiooe  tk 
change  introduced  by  the  courts  of  eqsity  k 
respect  to  the  right  of  the  mortgageor  tondeeo, 
the  old  theory  has  still  so  far  prevailed  in  Eo^ 
land  that  the  right  of  possession  was  deemed  to 
pass  with  the  mortgage.  Although  latteriy  tiie 
mortgageor  has  nsuallv  retained  possession  mtO 
the  debt  has  become  due,  yet  this  is  only  bytte 
assent  of  the  mortgagee ;  and  nnless  a  stipnktiiii 
to  tiiat  effect  is  centred  in  the  mortgage,  then 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  mortgagee  from  nudii- 
taining  an  action  of  ^ectnaent  to  obtain  pom- 
sion.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  apparent  legd 
ownership,  the  equitable  doctrine  is  tliat  tk 
mortgageor  is  tiie  real  owner  until  foreoloaui^ 
so  £fir  at  least  that  his  estate  descends  t«  V» 
heirs,  or  may  be  devised  or  otherwise  conveyed 
by  him,  subject  only  to  the  right  of  the  mort- 
gagee, which  right  is  to  hold  the  land  as  a  se- 
curity for  payment  of  the  debt  An  inoongn" 
ity  is  however  still  suffered  to  exist  in  serml 
particulars.  Thus  a  lease  made  by  the  mortgi^ 
can  be  avoided  by  the  mortga(^  while  m  u* 
other  hand  a  lease  by  the  mortgagee  is  asl^eci 
to  the  limitation  of  his  estate,  and  on  paymat 
of  the  mortgage  will  cease.  So  the  wife  of  w 
mortgageor  was  held  not  entitled  to  dower  b^ 
cause  he  had  only  an  equity  of  redemption,yettb« 
wife  of  the  mortgagee  was  also  exdnded  on  tM 
ground  that  the  estate  which  he  had  was  in  t» 
nature  of  a  trust  But  now,  by  the  Bt«tot«J 
and  4  WiUiam  IV.,  o.  106,  the  equity  of  w«^ 
tion  is  subject  to  dower  and  ourt^.  IntheUniP 
ed  States  the  equity  doctrine  has  been  I*"*""? 
carried  out  with  more  consistency.  The  nw* 
gage  is  considered  merely  as  a  security,  wbici 
can  be  made  available  only  by  a  sale  under  i 
decree  of  a  court  or  under  a  power  of  sale  <»^ 
tained  in  the  mortgage  itself.  Until  such  bw 
the  fee  of  the  estate  is  in  the  mortgageor,  and  M 
has  the  entire  disposition  of  it,  except  thrt  to' 
lien  of  the  mortgage  will  continue  as  sgaiDst  au 
persons  to  whom  the  lands  may  descend  or  w 
conveyed ;  the  mortgageor  retains  .P<*'^2 
until  such  sale,  unless  his  right  is  ^'^^'^JJ 
a  court  of  equity,  by  reason  of  the  insnfficWKJ 
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ef  tlie  mortgaged  Unds  as  a  secority.    So  tlie 
estate  (f  the  mortgageor  is  BDl{ject  to  the  lien  of 
a  judgment,  and  may  be  aolfi.  on  execution,  and 
hb  vne  is  entitled  to  dower  except  as  ag^Qst 
the  nortsagee,  and  even  as  against  him  unless 
gb«  joined  in  the  mortgage.    This  is  on  the  anp- 
poaitiott  that  the  mortage  was  made  snbseqnent 
to  marriage;  if  made  before,  the  dower  of  the 
wife  would  of  course  be  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  mortgagee.     Such  in  the  state  of  New 
York  ate  the  incidents  of  the  estate  of  the  mort- 
gigeof,  usually  though  not  with  strict  propriety 
tenoed  the  equity  of  redemption ;  the  same  ^stem 
has  been  generally  adopted  in  the  other  states. 
EQUIVALENT,  Ohkmioai.    It  is  a  matter 
of  expciience,  t^at  when  an  element  enters  into 
chenucai  combination  with  another  element, 
it  does  10  in  a  fixed  proportion  which  may  be 
expressed  in  numbers.     This  ratio  is  termed 
the  combining  equivalent,  combining  propor- 
&11,  equivalent  weight,  or  simply  the  eqniva- 
kit  of  the  element.    The  term  atomic  weight 
b  also  oaed  synonymously  by  those  who  accept 
the  atomic  theory.    Each  of  the  elements  has 
ita  own  special  combining  equivalent,  and  is 
incapable  of  uniting  with  other  elements  except 
b  this  proportion  or  some  multiple  of  it.    The 
eqmTalents  of  compound  bodies  are  represented 
)ij  the  sums  of  the  equivalent  numbers  of  all 
tbe  elements  which  enter  into  their  composi- 
tion.  The  weights  of  the  equivalents  of  the 
eiemoits  are  ascertained  by  determining  experi- 
meatallj  how  mnoh  of  each  is  required  to  re- 
place the  others  in  their  combinations  with 
mse  wdl-known  element,  the  weight  of  the 
eqniyaleot  of  which  has  beien  assumed.    Thus, 
ue  quantity  by  weight  of  each  element  which 
Butes  with  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  to  form  a 
pt^xide,  analogous  to  water,  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  represent  its  equivalent.    A  knowl- 
edge of  the  exact  weights  of  the  equivalents  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  chemists;  all  calcu- 
latuma  regarding  the  composition  of  bodies, 
M  in  aaaljsia,  or  of  the  quantities  of  materials 
to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  oom- 
posadj,  being  based  upon  them.    As  the  equiv- 
alent nnmbera  express  nothing  but  the  relative 
wo^ts  in  which  the  elements  unite  with  each 
•J^r,  it  is  evident  that  the  weight  of  any  one 
equialent  may  be  arbitrarily  chosen  as  a  stand- 
ttd  to  which  all  the  others  shall  be  referred ; 
I'Mwential only  that  the  relation  be  strictly 
ohserred.   Tables  of  equivalents  are  thus  con- 
•frncted,  in  which  the  equivalent  weight  of  each 
oiUie  elements  is  attached  to  its  name.    Sev- 
w  rtandarda  have  been  selected  by  different 
'■•'''ists;  only  two,  however,  have  ever  been 
P*«Dj  naed.    The  equivalent  weight  of  hy- 
™2*i  heing  smaller  than  that  of  any  other 
*'?°«>'ti  was  regarded  as  unity  by  Dalton, 
*»<>  tefered  all  the  other  equivalents  to  it. 
lau  lyrtem  has  always  been  generally  adopted 
^  we<i«mist8  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit- 
*■■  NJtes.   It  posseasea  the  very  great  advan- 
^  ttirt  tn  it  the  equivalents  are  represented 
<>?  snaH  numbers,  many  of  them  without  frac- 


tions, which  are  convenient  in  calcnlationa,  and 
can  be  easily  retained  by  the  memory.  Another 
table,  in  wMoh  the  equivalent  weight  of  oxygen 
is  assumed  to  be  100,  has  been  much  used  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  It  was  proposed  by 
Berzelins,  mainly  it  would  seem  for  the  purpose 
of  discountenancing  a  theory  advanced  by 
Front,  that  all  the  equivalent  numbers  are  sim- 
ple multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen ;  superiority 
was  claimed  for  it  on  the  ground  that  as  oxygen 
is  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  elements,  and 
rince  the  greater  number  of  bodies  studied  by 
chemists  are  com^nnds  of  it,  calculations  would 
be  simplified  if  its  equivalents  were  regarded 
as  equal  to  100 ;  in  which  case  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add  100,  200,  800,  &o.,  to  the  equivalent 
weight  of  the  element  with  which  oxygen  is 
confined,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  equiyalent 
weights  of  its  several  oxides.  The  equivalent 
of  sulphur,  a  very  common  element,  would  also 
have  a  simple  expresdon,  being  equal  to  200. 
These  instances,  however,  do  not  at  all  com- 
pensate for  the  high  numbers  by  which  the 
other  equivalents  must  be  represented ;  num- 
bers which  cannot  ■  be  remembered  without 
great  difiiculty,  and  which  render  even  the  most 
common  calculations  extremely  laborious  unless 
logarithms  are  resorted  to.  Berzelius,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  equivalent  numbers  ^onld  be 
regarded  as  entirely  accidental  and  unconnect- 
ed with  each  other,  desiring  to  give  them  the 
most  accurate  possible  expression,  introduced 
the  custom  of  attaching  to  them  large  decimal 
fractions ;  indeed,  the  power  to  do  this  which 
is  afforded  by  the  high  numbers  of  his  system 
has  always  been  claimed  as  one  of  its  advan- 
tages. The  accuracy  of  thus  employing  several 
decimals,  in  cases  where  the  process  by  which 
the  result  has  been  obtained  is  liable  to  errors 
of  connderable  magnitude,  was  long  since 
pointed  out  by  Erdmann,  who  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  no  greater  or  lesser  num- 
ber of  decimals  ought  to  be  given  than  the  ex- 
geriment  justifies.  All  tables  of  equivalents 
eretofore  published  are  more  or  less  defec- 
tive 'from  neglect  of  this  truth.  The  equivalent 
numbers  have  been  rqcentiy  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated and  revised  by  Dumas,  who  has  again 
brought  forward  and  upheld  Front's  theory, 
which,  owing  to  the  vigorous  opposition  of  Ber- 
zelius, had  found  but  few  supporters  of  late 
years.  Most  of  the  equivalents  Uius  far  studied 
by  Dumas  are  simple  multiples  of  that  of  hy- 
drogen. To  this  rule  there  are,  however,  sev- 
eral exceptions ;  among  which  some  are  multi- 
ples of  i,  while  others  are  multiples  of  -^  of  an 
equivalent  of  hydrogen.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  it  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
equivalents  of  several  of  the  elements  should 
not  be  regarded  as  twice,  or  that  of  others  as 
i  of  those  ordinarily  admitted ;  a  change  which 
would  greatiy  simpUfy  certaiti  portions  of  chem- 
ical science.  This  question  has  been  warmly 
discussed  for  several  years,  and  many  chemisto 
habituidly  employ  equivalents  thus  modified; 
in  this  article,  however,  the  most  oommoa 
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naago  of  ohfflnigts  will  be  adhered  to.  The 
nnmbera  in  the  aimexed  table  of  equiyalenta 
hare  been  taken  in  part  from  Domas'.  memoir, 
OOcmfU*  rmdut,  zlvi,  963),  and  in  part  from 
Kapp  and  Will's  JahreAtritiktflu'  Ch«mie,  &o^ 
/or  1667.  For  convenience  of  reference  both 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  scales  are  given ;  the 
numbers  of  the  latter  being  readily  obtained  by 
dividing  those  of  the  fbrmer  by  the  fraction 
Lp.  Tiko  names  of  those  elements  which  from 
their  scarcity  are  comparatively  onimportant, 
are  printed  in  italics ;  tne  equivalents  of  a  few 
of  these  have  not  as  yet  been  determined. 
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£RABD,  BiBASTmr,  a  French  manofjaotarer 
of  musical  instruments,  bom  in  Strasboorg,  April 
6, 1763,  died  in  Pusy  near  Paris,  Aug.  6,  1881. 
His  faUier,  a  cabinet  maker,  dying  in  needy 
drcuinstancf^  he  went  to  Paris  at  the  age  01 


16,  and  apprenticed  himself  to  a  makw  of  Iib^ 
sidiords.  Posseanng  a  remarksUe  'wrtusm 
faculty,  he  soon  rose  to  the  position  of  ioraiuD, 
and  his  ingenuity  bade  tail  to  be  of  gred  bene- 
fit to  his  employer,  when  the  latter,  moved  b; 
jeslousy,  dismiBsed  him  from  his  eerrioe.  An- 
other harpsichord  maker  who  had  reodTeda 
order  for  an  instrument,  the  oonstrootkiD  <f 
which  baffled  his  ingenuity,  offered  him  scv- 
tain  som  to  undertake  the  work,  provided  «i{[ 
the  employer's  name  should  tftpear  in  oosmO' 
tion  with  it.  The  instrument,  what  comply 
excited  so  much  admiraticMi,  that  the  nubt 
was  compelled  to  confess  that  it  was  the  pn- 
dnotion  of  £rard.  Attention  was  at  oDoe  dnn 
to  the  young  workman,  who  was  applied  to  it 
a  variety  of  new  instruments  wmch  peojilt 
wished  to  have  constructed,  and  who  boob  tfW 
much  increased  his  reputation  by  the  fni» 
tton  of  a  datiein  mieaniqve,  or  mechanic*!  hup- 
sichord,  which  coiUained  several  improTemeott 
on  the  instruments  in  use.  The  diuJMiB  i» 
Villeroy,  a  woman  of  taste  in  music,  wiabedto 
rettun  him  in  her  service ;  but  preferring  bit  lib- 
erty, he  declined  her  flatt»ing  offer*,  and  n- 
muned  in  her  hotel,  where  a  suitable  vat 
room  had  bera  fitted  up  for  him,  only  ktg 
enough  to  execute  several  ideas  wluch  tin 
suggested.  It  was  here,  in  1780,  that  be  eoe- 
stmcted  his  first  pianoforte,  an  iiutnnait 
which,  though  invented  a  number  of  yesn  fn- 
vious,  was  then  almost  unknown  in  i'lUM^ 
and  uie  introduction  of  which  into  that  coo*- 
try  may  be  said  to  date  from  this  time,  la 
connection  with  his  brother  Jean  Baptiite,  Im 
soon  ^ter  established  a  manufactory  of  jmo- 
fortes  in  Paris,  which  gradually  became  tbe 
first  in  Enrope.  Among  his  inventions  vu  u 
instrument  with  3  key  boards,  we  for  the  pianft 
and  one  for  the  organ ;  one  of  which  wai  fitted 
with  a  sliding  key  board  for  t^ul8po8in(;tlleIll•• 
sic,fortheu8eof  Marie  Antoinette.  Duriiigtlie 
revolutionary  period,  the  brothers  £rard  wej 
to  England,  and  established  a  mannfaotgyw 
pianos  and  harps  in  London ;  but  in  1 W  S|- 
bastien  retumea  to  Paris,  and  thencefortti  M 
life  was  passed  between  that  city  and  Loodoa. 
He  constructed  U»e  first  grand  pianos  with»> 
gle  action  ever  made  in  Paris;  subsequfflitl;'™ 
1808  much  improved  the  mechanism  of  t» 
nistrument,  and  in  1838  completed  hi*  inreD^ 
tions  in  this  department,  by  the  prodnotion  a 
his  grand  piano  with  repeating  moveiMot 
In  1811  his  double  action  harp  appesred  m 
London,  where  it  became  so  popular,  ti"**^' 
single  year,  instruments  to  the  value  •^**°'' 
000  were  sold.  His  last  important  ▼«* 'JJ 
the  grand  organ  constructed  between  1887  iW 
1880  for  the  chapel  royal  of  the  Tmlen* 
During  the  last  40  years  of  his  life  hi*  inrenbw 
faculty  seemed  never  idle,  and  of  the  16  or  ffl 
inventions  for  which  he  took  out  patente,  n» 
one  was  perfected  without  close  »tn^,?'lf  {^ 

Cted  experiments.    The  celebrity  ^'^■TT 
jmments  have  gained  remain*  undimini»ff 
and  £rard   pianos   are  still 
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nautatK,  ftilneaB,  and  beuitT  of  tone. — ^He  was 
BQceeeded  in  tJie  firm  by  his  nephew  Jkas 
Baftbix  OsFsiK  PixBRB,  born  in  Paris  in  17M, 
dki  *t  tiie  chateau  La  Mnoette,  Ang.  8, 1866. 
He  powoasod  mnch  of  the  inventiTe  skill  of  his 
uncle ;  pobliahed  in  18i9,  Hiltiee  *ur  let  piano* 
ti!mrd*n&p<Mffne,enItaUe,enSuiue,enSii*' 
tie,  Ac.,  and  rebnilt  in  1850  the  organ  con-' 
StrxuAea  by  84bastien  £rard  in  the  Tnileries, 
viiich  had  been  destroyed  daring  the  reyoln- 
titm  Ol  1880.     His  death  is  said  to  have  been 
caosed  by  grief  at  the  injary  done  to  his  estate 
St  Pa«y  by  the  oonstmotion  of  a  rtulroad.    His 
last  wwk,  a  piano  estimated  at  $6,000,  was 
presented  by  nia  widow  to  the  lottery  opened 
in  behalf  of  the  aofferers  by  the  Orunean  war. 
ERASlCnS,  DBstDBBTOB,  a  Datoh  theological 
ind  daaaeal  M^olar  and  writer,  bom  in  Rotter- 
dam, Oot  S8,  146r,  died  in  Basel,  July  12, 1689. 
He  was  the  natam  son  of  Gerard  Praet  and 
Vugaret,  the  daughter  of  a  physidan  of  Seyen- 
bergen.    He  himself  received  the  name  of  Ge- 
nii, bat  afterward  asanmed  its  Latin  synonyme 
Deeiderins,  the  Greek  translation  of  which  for- 
Bished  his  samame.    He  was  sent  first  to  the 
MJiool  ti  Gonda,  and  afterward  to  the  cathedral 
it  Utrecht  to  1>ecome  one  of  the  choir  boys. 
At  the  age  of  9  he  was  transferred  to  the  mo- 
iMtie  lohool  at  Deventer,  where  he  applied 
tnmself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  the 
eUatics.    In  1480  both  Us  parents  died,  and  hia 
mooMtie  tntors  sent  him  to  the  school  of  Rom- 
boldw  at  Boia-le-Dnc,  that  he  might  fit  him- 
Mlf  fitr  the  priestly  state.    For  some  years  he 
Ksrted  Aeir  wish^  and  neglected  the  studies . 
vUefa  tiiey  arranged  for  him ;  bnt  in  1486,  after 
lie  bad  been  prostrated  by  a  prolonged  fever,  he 
wu  peraoaded  by  a  friend  who  had  jnst  come 
lieck  from  Italy  to  embrace  a  life  so  free  from  ex 
otcment  and  so  favorable  to  stndy,  and  enteredas 
aaimce  into  the  convent  of  Stein  near  Gk>ada, 
<i  whidi,  a  year  later,  he  became  a  regular  broth- 
er. The  dkcipline  of  the  convent  at  Stein  was 
not'itriot,  and  the  distaste  which  Erasmus  showed 
fi^  aaeetio  practices  was  not  reckoned  as  a  sin. 
H«  was  allowed  to  stady  in  other  than  theolo- 
gical treatiees,  and  his  repntadon  as  a  classical 
acholit  WIS  goon  widely  spread.    In  1492  he 
vas  wleeted  as  a  companion  by  the  bishop  of 
Cambray,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood. 
EnsamaiwDained  with  his  patron  at  Cambray 
6  years,  whea  he  went  to  study  at  the  college 
rf  Mwitaign  in  Paris,  where  he  supported  him- 
wf  with  difficolty  by  taking  pnpila    His  studies 
veminternipted  by  serions  ricknesa,  which  left 
1"  mm  the  seeds  of  a  oonstitational  malady  froip 
J™*  he  imffered  all  the  rest  of  his  life.    On 
™  rrtam  from  a  visit  to  reladves  in  HoUand, 
MtttaUiehed  himself  in  Paris  aa  a  teacher  of 
™*e«l  literature.    Among  the  nnmerons  and 
J's'nigimbed  popib  whom  his  reputation  at- 
^•<**4,  the  one  who  was  able  most  to  befriend 
M"  *M  «  young  English  nobleman,  William 
Wwnt,  Lord  Montjoy.    By  this  friend  he  waa 
)*^Bed  an  annual  penrion  of  a  hundred  crowns 
u  he  would  take  np  his  remdence  in  England. 


His  two  years'  stay  in  that  country  was  made 
pleasant  by  the  attentions  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  friendship  of  the  most  eminent  English 
soholara  He  was  presented  at  court,  studi^  at 
Cambridge  and  Onbrd,  became  the  associate  of 
More  and  Colet,  and  added  to  his  previous  ao- 
quirements  a  thorongh  knowledge  of  Greek. 
For  several  years  after  his  retnm  ttom  England 
he  led  an  unsettled  life,  teaching  in  various  cities 
of  France  and  Holland,  tranalating  the  ancient 
daasica,  investigating  the  text  of  t£e  Scriptures, 
and  continually  increasing  his  acquaintance  wiUi 
the  scholars  of  Europe.  In  1606  he  again  via- 
ited  England,  reoeivMl  from  Cambridge  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  in  tneology,  and  was  presented 
to  Archbishop  Warham.  The  presents  received 
daring  this  visit  made  it  possible  for  him  to  re- 
alize his  long-cherished  wish  to  visit  Italy.  His 
stay  there  lasted  nearly  8  years^d  was  divided 
between  the  cities  of  Turin,  Bolmna,  Padua, 
Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome.  At  Turin  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  theology  was  conferred  upon 
him.  In  Venice  he  resided  with  the  famous 
prints  Aldus  Manntiua,  while  his  collection  of 
"Adages"  was  in  press.  In  Rome  he  waa 
treated  with  great  regard  by  the  pope.  In  1609, 
on  the  accession  of  Henry  VIU.,  iid  was  induced 
to  go  back  to  England.  On  the  journey  thither 
be  composed  his  Motim  Sneomium,  the  "  Prtuse 
of  Folly,"  in  many  respects  his  most  remarkable 
work.  On  his  arrival  he  was  received  by  his 
friend  More,  was  presented  with  a  living  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  he  resigned 
for  a  pension  of  £20,  and  accepted  professorships 
of  theology  and  of  Greek  at  Cambridge.  In 
1614  he  returned  to  the  continent  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  archduke  Charles,  afterward  Charles 
v.,  from  whom  he  received  the  appointment  of 
royal  coundUor,  with  a  amall  sal^;  a  sinecure 
which  allowed  him  to  reside  where  he  chose, 
and  in  which  he  employed  his  time  almost 
wholly  with  literary  pursuits,  correspondence, 
theolo^cal,  polemical,  and  satirical  writing,  and 
with  editions  and  translations  of  many  of  the 
less  known  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  With 
Reuohlin,  his  only  rival  as  a  linguist,  he  carried 
on  a  spirited  controversy  concerning  Greek 
pronunciation ;  and  the  theory  which  he  main- 
tained has,  until  the  present  century,  been  gen- 
erally received  in  the  schotds  of  Europe.  With 
Luther  his  dispute  was  still  more  sharp.  The 
monk  of  Wittenberg  was  at  first  a  warm  friend 
and  admirer  of  the  great  scholar ;  but  finding 
IJiat  the  liberal  spirit  of  Erasmns  waa  not  ready 
to  adopt  the  extreme  tenets  of  the  reformeia,  he 
at  first  expostulated  with,  then  ridiculed,  and 
then  denounced  his  former  friend  as  a  time- 
server,  a  cowwrd,  and  a  foe  to  true  religion. 
Erasmns  was  equally  unfriendly  to  the  monastio 
habits  and  to  the  subtleties  of  the  scholastic  di- 
vinity, ond  exercised  his  wit  on  both  of  these : 
bat  he  had  no  love  for  theological  quarrels,  and 
no  wish  to  draw  upon  himself  unpopularity  or 
persecution.  He  welcomed  the  reformation  as 
a  movement  of  free  thought,  but  deprecated  ita 
excesses.    He  disliked  all  dogmaUsm,  as  well  as 
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all  extravagance  in  religions  rhetoric,  and  would 
have  the  reformers  confine  themselves  to  the 
patent  vices  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  leaving 
aside  the  possihle  errors  in  doctrine.  His  mid- 
dle oonrse  in  regard  to  the  reformation  brought 
apon  him  the  censare  of  zealots  in  l>oth  parties. 
In  1631  he  had  taken  np  his  residence  in  Basel, 
where  he  was  presently  called  on  to  mediate 
between  the  Oatholio  magistrates  and  the  rising 
Protestant  party.  He  could  only  add  ftiel  to 
the  flame  by  his  moderate  counsels.  The  insnr- 
rectioQ  of  Feb.  1529  completed  the  overthrow 
of  the  authorities ;  the  Roman  Oatholio  religion 
was  definitely  prohibited^  the  city,  and  all 
who  had  opposed  the  new  doctrine  were  com- 
pelled to  depart.  Though  ErasmtM  had  already 
been  condemned  as  a  heretic  by  the  college  of 
the  Sorbonne,  he  could  not  endure  the  society  of 
the  men  who  were  now  in  power.  He  changed 
the  place  of  his  residence  to  Freyburg,  where 
he  remained  from  1629  to  1686.  In  vain  did 
the  Catholic  party  try  to  win  him  back  to  fall 
communion,  and  in  vain  did  the  reformers  at- 
tack him  by  Jest  and  sarcasm.  He  answered 
the  libels  of  Geldenhaner  by  pungent  rejoinders, 
he  evaded  the  summons  to  the  diet  at  Angsbnrg, 
and  his  "  Retractations,"  though  promised,  were 
never  published.  He  declined  more  than  one 
tempting  offer,  and  while  he  was  not  unwilling 
t4racoept  additions  to  his  scanty  income,  did  not 
care  to  obscure  his  literary  fame  by  the  more 
imposing  dignity  of  a  place  in  the  sacred  col- 
lege. In  1635  he  returned  to  Basel,  where  an 
attack  of  gout  compelled  him  to  remain,  and 
where  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  friends.  His 
last  days  were  cheered  by  the  fnendly  visits  and 
messages  of  distinguished  men  both  of  the  Prot- 
estant and  of  the  Catholic  party.  In  the  midst 
of  severe  suffering,  he  was  able  to  retain  his 
calmness,  and  to  pursue  his  wonted  labors.  His 
death  was  lamented  as  a  public  calamity ;  a  long 
procession  of  magistrates  and  students  follow- 
ed his  funeral ;  and  the  bequest  of  his  whole 
property  to  the  aged,  the  poor,  and  the  orphan, 
seemed  to  justify  the  monument  which  was 
erected  to  him  in  the  cathedral  at  Basel,  and 
which  still  remains  the  chief  object  of  interest 
in  that  edifice.  Erasmus  was  small  in  stature, 
with  light  hair  and  light  blue  eyes.  His  por- 
trait by  Holbein  represents  liis  look  as  sickly 
and  his  face  as  thin  and  wrinkled.  He  was  fond 
of  luxurious  livii«,  but  unable  from  physical 
weakness  to  gratify  his  appetites.  His  timidity 
was  excessive.  He  dreaded  to  stay  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  any  contagious  disease,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  rationalistio  tendencies,  was  frequently 
haunted  by  superstitions  fears.  He  hod  a  fine 
native  humor,  a  keen  enjoyment  of  witty  dis- 
course, and  an  accurate  eye  for  every  form  of 
beanty.  His  taste  was  as  refined  as  his  knowl- 
edge was  prodi^ous.  He  was  versed  in  all  the 
studies  of  his  age;  in  most  of  them  he  excelled. 
His  reading  was  various,  but  not  desultory.  His 
treatises  were^nished  productions,  and  their 
style  is  always  clear,  flowing,  and  eloquent 
Erasmus  aided  the  reformation  rather  as   a 


scholar  and  critic  than  as  a  ilunker  orreasoDo: 
He  exposed  the  abuses  cf  the  convents  and  Um 
inconsistencies  of  the  scholastic  theology,  bit  it 
produced  no  new  creed  and  aligned  in  motel 
no  heretical  doctrine.    His  defence  c^tbe  ri^ 
of  reason  against'authority  was  weak  and  er>- 
sive.    But  he  revived  the  study  of  the  Saip- 
tures  in  their  original  tongue,  aflBrmed  the  igp^ 
rior  value  of  early  Christian  testimonies,  iod 
gave  an  impulse  to  biblical  and  patristic  iiret- 
tigations.    He  was,  it  may  be  said,  the  noat 
gifted  and  industrious  pioneer  of  modem  sdid- 
arship. — ^Erasmus  published  in  1616  the  Snt 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  from  muni- 
scripts,  which  has  been  regarded  as  his  patH 
work.    His  complete  works,  with  a  biognpb;, 
were  published  after  his  death  by  Bestua  Bii«- 
nanns  (9  vols,  fol.,  Basel,  1540-'41).    Anoditr 
more  complete  edition  was  published  at  Le;dai 
by  Le  Olero  (10  vols,  fol.,  ir03-'6).   Of  lb* 
"  Colloquies,"  his  most  famous  work,  a  great 
number  of  editions  have  been  puldished ;  tlie 
best  is  that  of  Amsterdam  (1650).    The  Mori* 
Uneomium  also  passed  throngh  a  great  sob- 
her  of  editions ;  it  was  translated  into  Qtnm 
and  illustrated  by  Holbein ;  the  latest  editki 
is  that  of  Havre  (1889).    The  other  most  im- 
portant works  of  Erasmus  are  the  Copia  Fil^ 
iorum;  the  Adaffiorum  ColUetanea ;  thetrei- 
tise  De  Libera  Arbitrio,  which  was  answered  bf 
Luther;  the  Paraeletit,  an  exhortation  to IIm 
study  of  Christian  philosophy;  the  Tolmneof 
Epigrammata ;    the   Antiharbarorum  Lier; 
Idiiffua,  a  satirical  work;  an  explanation  of  tke 
"  Aposties'  Creed;"  3xle»ia»t<i,  nte  dt  Batim 
Coneinandi,  in  4  books;  and  the  immense od- 
lection  of  "Episties,"  which,  perhaps  moretta 
any  other  of  his  works,  show  the  charsctw  of 
the  man.    Of  his  purely  classical  works,  tow 
are  editions  of  Seneca.  Suetonius,  Aurelim  V»- 
tor,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Eutropins,  QninW 
Ourtius,  Cicero  De  Offieiis,  the  "Tuscnlan  Ques- 
tions," Pliny  the  Elder,  Livy,  and  Terence,!^ 
was  bis  favorite  among  the  Latins,  as  P'"'*™ 
and  Lucian  were  among  the  Greeks.    He  w 
published  translations  from  Xenophon,  Isocrttoj 
Euripides,  and  Libanins,  and  issued  editions  a 
Ptolemy,  Demosthenes,  and  Aristotle.   Asm 
his  works  are  also  many  controversial  ^wlop*^ 
scriptural  expositions,  and  liturgical  t™*^^ 
The  life  of  Erasmus  has  been  written  hjotmi 
Bhenanus,  Melchior  Adam,  Memla,  8cnT«n«^ 
and  Gaye,  in  Latin;  by  Henke  and  Mi"l«  !? 
German;  by  L6ve8que  de  Bnsigny,  Bm °r 
lart,  and  Nisard,  in    French;  and  by  Jortin. 
Knight,  and  Charles  Bufler,  in  English. 

ERASTUS  (LiEBKK),  Thomas,  a  Swiss  PM* 
oian  and  theological  polemic,  bom  '"^"^S 
Sept.  7, 1624,  died  in  Basel,  Dec.  81, 11W8-  "' 
studied  theology  and  literature  in  Basel,  wdot 
he  narrowly  escaped  death  by  the  Pj*?"^ 
1544.  He  next  studied  medicine  '"  ^"'^ 
practised  this  profession  with  remarkaWe  w 
cess,  and  after  being  for  many  years  P^^ 
of  physic  at  Heidelberg,  obtained  in  io»'^ 
chair  of  ethics  at  Basel.    A  skilful  pracUtioner, 
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Telyiog  on  indootion  from  experience  raUier 
thw  on  dogmas  and  theories,  he  was  a  formida- 
ble opponent  of  the  reTeries  of  Paracelsna  and 
hia  dikiiples.  His  principal  theological  contro- 
Teny  was  with  DaUienns  and  Beza  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  ezoommnnioation.  He  held  that 
ecclesiastical  censnres  should  extend  only  to  di- 
Tergences  in  theological  opinion,  and  not  at  all 
to  rices  and  immorality,  which  were  civil  of- 
foices,  and  properly  punishable  only  by  tem- 
poral magistrates.  In  some  of  his  writings  he 
teems  to  &vor  the  principle  that  all  ecclesiasti- 
cs! Hithority  is  subordinate  to  the  civil  power, 
which  is  the  doctrine  commonly  recognized  as 
Erastiaoism. 

ESATH,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  comprising 
part  of  a  fertile  and  well  watered  oistritft  near 
the  BOOToes  of  Brazos  river ;  pop.  in  1868,  766, 
of  \rhom  42  were  slaves.  The  snrfiace  is  gener- 
ally ondnlating,  but  there  are  some  eminences 
oa  the  S.  and  N.  £.  borders.  The  soil  in  the 
TtUeys  is  excellent ;  the  uplands  are  less  fertile, 
bat  ifford  good  pasturage.  Timber  of  various 
tiodg  covers  about  ^  of  the  surface.  Stephens- 
Tille  is  the  capital  The  connty  was  formed 
from  Bosque  and  Coryell  in  1866. 

ERATO,  one  of  the  nine  mnses^  daughters  of 
Jopiter  and  Mnemosyne.  In  the  theogony  of 
Eeaod  she  holds  the  6th  place  among  them. 
Her  name  was  derived  from  the  Greek  word  for 
lore,  and  she  "was  the  protectress  of  nuptial 
owemoniea,  and  the  muse  of  erotic  poetry.  She 
dispoted  with  Mercury  the  honor  of  having  in- 
vented the  lyre. 

ERATOSTHENES,    a    Greek   astronomer, 
geometer,  geographer,  poet,  and  philosopher, 
bora  in  Cyrene  in  276  B.  0.,  died  about  196, 
He  poesessed  a  remarkable  extent  of  learning 
and  rersatility   of  talent,  and  was  vari9U8ly 
named  by  hia    contemporaries  the   "cosmo- 
gr^her,"  the  "  measurer  of  the  universe,"  the 
"  second  Plato  "  and  the  "  pentathlete"  or  victor 
ia  5  contests,  his  erudition  in  each  department 
l>eiiig  tbos  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
Tictory  obtained  over  ignorance.    He  had  for 
inastera  Ariston  the  philosopher,  Lysanias  the 
gnnimariao,  and  Callimachus  the  poet,  and  he 
completed  bis  education  in  Athens.    His  fame 
rwoied  Ptolemy  HI.,  king  of  Egypt,  who  in- 
vited him  to  Alexandria  and  intrusted  to  his 
c«f9  the  renowned  library  of  that  city.    He  is 
aaid  to  have  died  of  voluntary  starvation,  to 
which  he  was  led  by  regret  for  having  lost  his 
tight.  Hia  most  important  work,  the  rt<aypa<ftuea, 
t"*^  of  the  nature  and  form  of  the  earth, 
*hich  hesopposed  to  be  a  motionless  globe,  of 
iteiDagnitade,and  of  the  conntries,  towns,  lakes, 
nvns,  and  mountains  which  mark  its  surface. 
He  vu  the  founder  of  geodesy,  and  was  the  first 
toeoapntethe  magnitude  of  the  earth  by  the  as- 
*'<*«iiicalmethodstillinuse.  (SeeEAKTH.)  He 
"WiW  the  construction  of  the  large  armilla, 
w  Med  circtdar  instruments,  which  were  long  in 
"M  is  Alexandria,  devised  a  method  for  ais- 
•orering  the  prime  numbers,  and  resolved  the 
Pfoblem  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube.   Among 


his  works  was  one  of  universal  chronology,  the 
fragments  of  which  form  the  basis  of  the  system 
adopted  by  Bunsen  in  his  work  on  Egypt.  He 
also  wrote  verses  on  numerous  scientific  subjects, 
a  commentary  on  the  astronomical  poem  of 
Aratus,  and  treatises  on  comedy  and  on  the 
Homerio  poems.  A  number  of  other  works 
are  attributed  to  him  upon  donbtful  grounds. 
Kone  of  his  writings,  excepting  a  few  brief  frag- 
ments, remain ;  but  Strabo  and  other  later 
writers  made  great  use  of  his  geographical 
works« 

ERCILLA  Y  ZXrSTlGA,  Alonbo  db,  a  Span- 
ish poet^m  in  Madrid,  Aug.  7, 15SS,  died  about 
1696.  He  was  a  scion  of  an  ancient  Biscayan 
family,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  For- 
tnnio  Garcia,  who  was  a  member  of  the  council 
of  Charles  Y.,  he  resided  with  his  mother, 
whose  family  name  (Zufiiga)  he  adopted,  at 
the  imperial  court,  where  he  was  educated  as 
one  of  the  pages  of  the  future  Philip  II.  He 
accompanied  nim  on  his  travels  abroad,  and 
was  in  England  in  1564  when  Thilip  married 
Queen  Mary.  Abont  this  time  the  Araucanians 
in  Chili,  whose  territory  had  been  invaded  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1687,  rose  against  them,  and 
many  Spanish  knights  then  at  the  British  court 
volunteered  to  serve  in  the  war.  Ercilla  join^ 
ed  this  expedition,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  as  much  by  his  prowess  on  the  battle 
field  as  by  the  heroic  spirit  with  which  he  bore 
the  di£Sculties  attending  the  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness  and  the  painfnl  warfare  with  its 
savage  inhabitants.  In  an  interval  of  the  war, 
he-had  the  misfortune  to  be  involved  in  a  duel 
during  a  public  tournament  which  was  held  in 
honor  of  the  accession  of  Philip  H.  to  the 
throne.  ErciUa  and  his  antagonist  were  both 
ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  and  it  was  not  with- 
out difficulty  that  Ercilla's  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  imprisonment.  This  occurrence,  how- 
ever, served  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish 
his  love  of  adventures,  and  he  had  no  sooner 
recovered  bis  lit>erty  than  he  set  out  on  another 
dangerous  expedition  against  the  sanguinary 
Lope  de  Aguirre.  In  1662  he  returned  to 
Spain,  and  shortly  afterward  resumed  the  life 
of  a  wanderer,  travelling  several  years  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  In  1670  he  came  back  to 
Spain  and  married  Maria  de  Bazan,  an  accom- 
plished lady  of  the  house  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  1 571 
he  was  made  knight  of  Santiago,  was  employed 
on  different  missions  by  Philip  II.,  and  served 
for  some  time  as  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber of  Rudolph  II.,  the  emperor  of  Gei^ 
many.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
his  latter  years.  His  literary  fame  rests  upon 
La  Araueana,  the  most  celebrated  of  Spanish 
epics.  It  is  in  37  cantos,  and  celebrates  the 
war  with  the  Araucanians,  in  which  the  poet 
himself  was  engaged.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  accuracy  of  its  historical,  geographical, 
and  statistical  information,  and  in  the  glow- 
ing picturesqueness  of  its  descriptions  it  is 
nnrivaUed  in  Spanish  poetry.  -.Cervantes  in  his 
"  Don  Quixote  "  goes  even  so  £ar  as  to  declare 
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it  e^nal  to  the  great  epics  of  Ital^.    Voltaire  ia 
the  introduction  to  his  Menriade  aim  expresses 

nt  admiration  of  the  poem,  which,  however, 
oes  not  seem  to  have  read.  Ercilla  wrote 
the  first  and  best  part  of  this  poem  on  the  bat- 
tle field,  bnt  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  The 
first  15  cantos  were  published  in  Madrid  in 
1669,  the  second  part  of  the  poem  in  1578,  and 
the  third  port  in  1590.    A  continuation  of  the 

rqi  in  83  cantos,  written  by  Osorio,  appeared 
1597,  and  has  been  sometimes  printed  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  Ercilla,  to  which 
it  is  mnoh  inferior.  The  best  editions  of  La 
Araucana  are  those  published  at  Madrid  in 
1776  and  1828. 

ERDL,  MiOEAxi,  Pros,  a  German  savant, 
born  May  6,  1816,  died  Feb.  26, 1848,  officiated 
as  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology at  the  university  of  Munich,  and  left  a 
variety  of  writings  in 'connection  with  tiiose 
sciences.  In  1836  and  1837  he  accompanied 
Schubert  on  his  travels  to  the  East,  and  discov- 
ered that  the  surface  of  the  Dead  sea  was 
situated  far  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

ERDMANN,  Otto  LoiNfi,  a  (German  chemist, 
bom  in  Dresden,  April  11, 1804,  and  since  1830 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  university  of 
Leipsic.  In  1842  he  established  a  chemical 
laboratory  at  Dresden,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Germany.  He  devoted  much  time  to  the 
chemical  analysis  of  indigo  and  other  dye- 
stufis,  and  his  writings  embodying  the  result 
of  his  investigations  are  not  only  useful  to  men 
of  science,  but  also  to  merchants.  A  4th  edition 
of  his  Lehrbueh  der  Ohemie,  and  a  2d  edition 
of  his  Orundrisi  der  Waarenkunde,  appeared 
'at  Leipsic  in  1862.  Beside  his  other  writings, 
which  are  contained  in  the  periodical  scientific 
press  of  Germany,  he  prepared  the  6th  edition 
of  Schedel's  Waarenlemion,  and  published  in 
1827  an  interesting  treatise  on  nickel. 

EREBUS,  one  of  the  oldest  gods  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  son  of  Ohaos  and  Night. 
He  was  changed  into  a  river,  into  which  he  had 
been  precipitated  for  having  assisted  the  Titans. 
The  term  Erebus  was  frequently  applied  to  a 
portion  of  the  pagan  inferno,  a  dark  and 
gloomy  space  beneath  the  earth,  through  which 
tiie  souls  of  the  just  passed  on  their  way  to  en- 
joy the  eternal  and  delightful  life  of  Elysium. 

EREOHTHEUS,  or  Ebiohthonids,  the  name 
of  a  fabulous  hero  of  Attica,  or  according  to 
some  later  writers,  of  two  persons,  of  whom 
the  younger  was  the  grandson  of  the  elder 
Homer  describes  Erechtheus  as  an  autochthon 
ahd  king  of  Athens,  and  the  son  of  Geea 
(Earth)';  he  was  educated  by  Minerva.  The 
one  whom  Apollodorus  mentions  under  this 
name  was  the  son  of  Vulcan  and  Atthis.  Mi- 
nerva, who  reared  him  secretly,  gave  him  in  a 
chest  to  Pandrosos  and  her  sisters,  who,  open- 
faig  it  from  cariosity,  saw  in  it  a  serpent, 
were  seized  with  madness,  and  threw  tnem- 
selves  down  the  Acropolis  or  into  the  sea. 
Having  expelled  Amphictyon,  he  became  king  of 


Attica,  established  the  festival  of  thePanathena^ 
and  founded  on  the  Acropolis  the  temple  vhidi 
after  him  was  called  the  Erechtheum.  By  h'a 
wife  Paidthea  he  had  a  son  whom  he  namej 
Pandion.  He  is  also  said  to  have  decided  tin 
dispute  between  Minerva  and  Keptuoe  for  tlit 
■poeaeaAoB.  of  Attica,  in  favor  of  the  goddn^ 
and  to  have  introduoed  the  n.se  of  chariots  vidi 
4  horses,  for  which  he  was  set  among  the  sUrs 
as  Auriga.  The  myths  connected  with  the  lift 
of  the  second  Erechthens  are  the  Elenamaa 
war,  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  his  danghten,  lad 
the  suicide  of  the  three  others,  in  conseqataet 
of  a  response  of  the  orade,  and  bis  befaig  IdM 
by  Jupiter  with  a  flash  of  lightning,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Neptune.  The  Erechtheus  of  Diodona 
came  from  Egypt  with  grain  in  time  of  &miii^ 
was  made  king,  and  established  the  Elenndu 
festivals.  Another  Erechthens,  the  son  of  D«- 
danus  and  father  of  Tros  in  Hium,  is  fabled  h 
the  richest  of  mortals,  in  whose  fields  grsied 
8,000  beautiful  mares. 

EREGLI,  or  Erkkli  (anc.  ITeraelea),  t  sur 
port  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Black  set, 
pop.  6,000.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  exporli 
timber,  silk,  and  wax,  in  exchange  torodmi 
produce,  tobacco,  and  iron.  Ship-hniUiiig  ii 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  A  few  traces  m 
found  here  of  the  ancient  Heracles,  which  »« 
a  town  of  considerable  importance,  and  noted 
as  one  of  the  stations  of  the  10,000  Greeks  rai- 
der Xenophon.  Near  this  town  is  a  coal  field  ex- 
tending for  about  80  m.  along  the  shore  « 
the  Bkck  sea.  The  coal  mines  are  worked  un- 
der the  direction  of  2  English  engineers,  jiAi- 
ing  about  60,000  tons  annually.  There  are  1 
other  towns  of  the  same  name,  one  situated  m 
the  district  of  Konieh,  in  Asiatic,  and  theotiier 
in  the  district  of  Gallipolis,  in  European  Tnrk^; 
The  latter  has  a  harbor,  and  is  the  see  of  a  Greet 
bishop.  , 

EREMA0AUSI8  (Gr.  ,,ptpa,  by  degree^. «» 
Komrit,  a  burning),  the  name  given  by  IJewi*' 
the  slow  combustion  or  oxidation  ^k""*^** 
place  in  organic  substances  when  eiixwed  t» 
the  influence  of  the  air,  and  which  resaltseiti* 
in  the  formation  of  the  pulverulent  *"'**'"' "T 
stance  called  humus,  as  in  the  decay  of  wood; 
fibre,  or  in  some  more  highly  oxidated  com- 
pounds, as  when  alcohol  is  converted  into  sceao 
acid.  It  is  the  first  change  in  the  prooeesee  m 
fermentation  and  putrefaction,  and  is  Pf8««~ 
by  any  causes  that  arrest  these.  The  WJ^ 
of  the  air  first  acts  upon  the  hydrogen  cont«M« 
in  the  organic  substances,  the  carbon  nsM^ 
exhibiting  no  tendency  to  unite  with  it  bdoj 
the  substance  has  been  raised  to  a  high  terapw' 
ature.  Moisture  in  the  air  expedites  the  pn^ 
cess,  and  in  some  instances  exposure  to  to 
action  of  alkaline  bodies,  and  in  others  eoatm 
with  other  decaying  substanoea,  is  neoeswry 
induce  it  , ,    a  «t 

ERETRIA,  an  ancient  dty  of  the  ««»«  « 
Euboea,  situated  a  litUe  south  of  Cbalou^wnr 
rival  it  was  in  commerce.  It  was  fo^°vji^ 
to  the  Trojan  war,  and  at  an  early  penoo  or 
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eameridi,  powerfti],  and  one  of  tlie.cUef  mari- 
time sUtea  of  Greece.  It  -was  early  engaged  in 
di^ntes  with  the  Ohalcians,  and  for  having 
given  asdstanoe  to  the  lonio  cities  of  Aaia  in 
tfieir  rerolt  from  Perda  it  was  razed  to  the 
ground  hj  the  Perrians  in  490  B.  0.  It  was 
soon  rebuilt  S.  of  the  old  site,  and  took  part 
in  Uie  Peloponnesian  war.  The  philosopher 
Ueaedemos,  a  disciple  of  Plato,  here  established 
I  celebrated  school  of  philosopby.  The  rains 
of  this  city  are  still  visible. 

ERFDBT,  a  circle  of  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony,  bounded  N.  by  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
vick,  £.  by  Mersebnrg  and  Saze-Weimar,  S. 
b;  SuMjotha,  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  Saze-Wei- 
mar,  and W,  by  Hesse-Oassel ;  area,'l,806  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  340,000.    About  half  the  land  is  arable,  and 
the  diief  products  are  com,  tobacco,  hops,  seeds, 
and  salt  Great  numbers  ofcattle  are  also  raised, 
and  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  worked 
in  &e  circles  of  Weissensee  and  Soblensingen. 
Muli&otories  of  iron,  cotton,  and  woollen  fab- 
ric), and  many  miscellaneous  articles,  are  nu- 
inMona.— Ebfcbt,   the  capital  of  the    above 
province,  and  of  Thnringia,  is  situated  on  the 
G«ra,  about  midway  between  Qotha  and  Wei- 
mar; pop.  83,800.    It  was  formerly  a  city  of 
considerable  importance,  having  at  the  end  of 
the  Ittli  century  had  nearly  60,000  inhabitants: 
It  is  «  fortress  of  the  2d  class,  and  derives  great 
stistegetieal  importance  fi-om  its  situation  on  the 
mQituy  high  road  of  central  Europe.    The  fort 
of  Peteraberg  witbin  the  walls,  and  the  citadel  of 
Oyriakshnrg  without,  contribute  to  its  strength. 
Erfort  contains  14  places  for  Protestant  worship, 
Kveral  Bonum.  Oatholio  churches,  and  a  syna- 
gogue. The  cathedral,  originally  a  fine  Gtothio 
■tmctore,  has  suffered  much  from  war,  but  has 
been  repured  by  the  kings  of  Prj^ia  within  the 
present  century.  It  contains  one  oftbe  most  mas* 
are  bells  of  Qermany,  called  Maria  Qtoriota, 
andinpopnlarparlanoe  8u»anna,iiaa  having  been 
the  name  of  the  bell  melted  during  the  nre  in 
1261.  Of  the  many  convents  which  existed  here 
121  vary  recently,  one  only  remains,  the  Ursuline 
nnmery,  with  a  school  conducted  by  the  nuns. 
Tbe  fineiBt  modem  churches'  are  the  Barfiitiefr- 
imkt  and  the  AugutttMrhirehe.  .  The  most 
interteting  reUgiona  building  of  Erfurt  is  the 
Angnstinian  convent,  in  which  Luther  lived 
for  several  years.    The  convent  is  now  used  by 
the  Martmttlift  as  an  asylum  for  orphans  and 
for  other  charitable  purposes.    Luther's  cell  is 
*tf  prMerved,  and  conUuns  his  portrait,  Bible, 
•"d  other  relics.     The  university,  opened  in 
1892,  and  once  the  4th  in  Germany,  was  closed 
"  1818.   The  royal  academy  of  populiu:  sci- 
*J*s  is  remarkable  for  ita  extensive  liorary. 
jMeongress  of  Erfiirt  (Sept  87  to  Oct  14, 
™^  »as  attended  \)j  Napoleon,  Alexander 
w  Rnsaa,  and  many  German  sovereigns.    In 
1813  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Prussians, 
^  a  bombardment   which  destroyed    188 
hoosM.    From  Nov.  24,  1848,  to  Aug.  4,  1849, 
•be  town  was  placed  in  a  state  of  siege ;  and  in 
MTeh  and  April,  1850,  the  UwUm^pwrlammt, 
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or  Efftirt  jwrHament,  was  held  there  in  the 
diurcb  of  et  Augustine. 

ERGOT  (BV.  ergot,  cock's  spur),  a  protu- 
berance which  grows  out  in  a  curved  form  re- 
sembling a  cock's  spur  from  among  the  graina 
of  the  plants  of  the  graminaeecs,  or  grass  tribe, 
as  wheat,  barley,  and  especially  rye.  As  it 
is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  last,  the 
substance  has  been  known  by  the  name  of 
spurred  rye  (tseaU  eomutum).  Its  origin  has 
been  ascribed  to  various  causes.  Some  have 
thought  it  to  be  the  seed  altered  by  a  diseased 
growth,  caused  by  the  attack  of  an  insect,  or 
by  unfavorable  oitvumstaaces  of  moisture,  heat, 
&c.  De  Oandolle  thought  it  a  ftmgus  occupying 
the  place  of  the  seed,  and  called  it  $elerotMm 
tHavut.  But  the  evidences  are  now  generally  re- 
garded as  conclusive  of  its  being  thegrain  itself 
diseased  and  deformed  by  the  inluenee  of  a  para- 
sitic ftingns,  attached  to  it  iVom  its  earliest  devel- 
<^ment  This  fbngns,  distinguishable  by  the  mi- 
croscope, has  been  detected  in  other  parts  of  the 
plant ;  and  the  white  dust  or  tporidia  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ei^t  will  engender  the  disease  in  other 
plants  if  scattered  in  the  soil  at  their  roots  or 
applied  to  the  grains. — ^Ergot  as  collected  for 
medicinal  purposes  is  in  solid  grains  from  i  to  1^ 
inches  long,  of  cellular  structure,  the  cells  con- 
taining oily  particles.  Its  aqueous  infusion  is 
claret-colored,  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  possess- 
es the  peculiar  properties  of  the  substance.  It 
was  early  used  m  medicine  to  expedite  parturi- 
tion by  promoting  the  contraction  of  the  uterus. 
It  possesses  poisonous  qualities,  and  when  the 
grain  contaminated  with  it  has  been  employed 
in  making  bread,  as  has  sometimes  oconned  in 
France,  terrible  epidemics  have  followed  its  use. 

ERIO  IX.  (according  to  some  historians 
YIIL),  kinK  of  Sweden,  called  after  his  death 
6t  Eric,  Uie  son  of  "a  good  and  wealthy 
yeoman "  (in  the  words  of  an  old  Swedish 
clironicle)  named  Jed  ward,  died  May  18,  1160. 
His  mother  was  Oecilia,  sister  of  a  former 
king.  His  wife  was  Ohristina,  also  of  royal 
blood.  He  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  the 
Upper  Swedes,  or  as  it  was  called  the  "royal 
chair  of  UpsaL"  in  1150;  and  was  the  fint 
sovereign  in  Sweden  who  saw  Ohristianity 
firmly  established  in  Upper  Sweden.  With  a 
view  to  the  spread  of  Ohristianity  he  undertook 
a  crusade  agunst  the  heathens  of  Finland ;  and 
by  transplanting  Swedish  colonists  thither,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  conquest  of  that  country. 
On  his  return  to  Upsal,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  Danish  prince,  Magnus  Henrikson,  and  in  the 
battle  that  followed,  at  East  Aras  (modern  Up- 
sal), he  fell  covered  with  wounds.  His  virtues 
and  the  austerity  of  his  life  procured  him  the 
reputation  of  a  saint ;  but  he  was  never  canon- 
ized. His  rule,  which  at  first  'extended  only 
over  Sweden  proper  (or  Upper  Sweden),  sub- 
sequently embraced  Gothland  (Lower  Sweden). 
The  eflBgy  of  St  Erie  is  preserved  upon  the  arms 
of  the  city  of  Stockholm ;  and  his  remains,  long 
the  objects  of  veneration,  are  in  the  cathedr^ 
of  Upsal. 
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EBIO  XrV.,  king  of  Sweden,  the  son  and 
SDC0e88or  of  Gnstayus  Yasa,  born  Deo.  18, 1683, 
died  Feb.  2S,  1 577.  In  youth  he  was  distinguish- 
ed for  his  handsome  person,  his  intelligence, 
and  nmnerons  aocompUshments ;  bat  his  pas- 
aionate  and  suspicions  disposition  and  immoder- 
ate indulgence  in  pleasure,  earlj  awakened  the 
apprehensions  of  his  father.  Toward  his  broth- 
ers, who  had  been  created  dukes  by  the  king 
jointly  with  himself,  with  the  government  of 
certain  proyinoes,  he  always  entertained  feel- 
ings of  jealousy  and  hostility.  He  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1660,  inheriting  from  his  father 
the  good  will  of  his  people,  a  full  treasury,  and 
a  prosperous  and  happy  kingdom,  and  inaugu- 
rated his  reign  by  expending  what  seemed  to 
the  Swedes  incredible  sums  on  the  festiyals 
and  pageants  attending  his  coronation,  Gus- 
tavuB  had  shortly  before  his  death  made  over- 
tures of  marriage  to  Elizabeth  of  England  in 
behalf  of  his  son ;  and  the  latter,  beside  keep- 
ing alive  these  negotiations,  opened  similar 
ones  with  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  the  princess 
Ben^e  of  Lorraine,  and  the  princess  of  Hesse. 
He  avoided  the  embarrassment  which  a  favor- 
able reply  to  his  several  offers  might  have  cansed 
by  marrying  Eatrina  Mansdotter,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  petty  officer  of  his  guards,  whose  beauty 
attracted  his  potice  as  she  was  selling  fruits 
in  the  market  place  of  Stockhdm.  Katrins 
seems  to  have  been  sincerely  attached  to  Eric, 
and  remained  true  to  him  amid  all  his  succeed- 
ing misfortunes.  During  nearly  his  whole  reign 
he  was  engaged  in  wars  witii  Denmark  and 
Poland,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Swedes  ao- 
qnired  firom  the  latter  country  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces of  Livonia  and  Revel,  although  at  great 
cost  of  men  and  money,  whole  provinces  having 
been  depopulated  to  supply  the  army.  The 
animodty  of  the  king  toward  his  brothers  in- 
creased with  years,  and  finally  led  to  violent 
measures.  John,  the  eldest,  was  besieged  in  his 
castle  at  Abo,  and  condemned  to  a  long  im- 
prisonment, and  the  others  were  in  constant 
fear  of  their  lives.  Eric  gradually  surrendered 
himself  to  a  career  of  tyranny  under  which 
the  whole  kingdom  grOaned.  Assassination 
became  frequent,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  royal  favorite,  G6ran  Fehrssen,  some  of 
the  oldest  nobility,  including  the  Sture  family, 
were  put  to  death.  In  the  midst  of  these 
excesses  he  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  madness, 
the  effect  of  remorse,  and  for  severd  days 
wandered  alone  in  the  forest.  His  oppressed 
brothers  John  and  Charles  having  at  length 
risen  in  rebellion,  be  marched  to  meet  them, 
and  after  a  desperate  conflict  was  overcome 
and  captured  in  1S68.  He  was  deposed  by  act 
of  the^  Swedish  diet,  and  after  languishing  9 
Tears  in  prison,  was  poisoned  by  order  of  his 
brother  John,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  In  the  beginning  of  his  roign  Eric 
displayed  energy  and  legislative  skill,  and  made 
aever^  judicious  reforms  in  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical government  of  the  kingdom.  He  was 
a  patron  of  art  and  science,  and  was  the  first  to 


introdnoe  the  titles  of  baron  and  ooant  into 
Sweden. 

EBICSSON,  JoHK,  a  distinguished  inventar 
and  engineer,  born  in  theprovince  (A  Weime- 
land,  Sweden,  in  1803.    The  son  of  a  miiiiii| 
proprietor,  his  earliest  impressions  were  derived 
from  the  engines  and  machinery  of  the  minea. 
In  1814  he  attracted  the  attention  of  tiie  cele- 
brated Connt  Platen,  the  intimate  frioMl  ot 
Bemadotte,  and  being  appointed  a  cadet  in  the 
engineers,  was  employed  as  a  nieeleur  at  the 
grand  ship  canal,  where  he  set  out  the  work 
for  more  uian  600  soldiers.    In  1820  he  entotd 
the  Swedish  army  as  an  ensign,  and  was  soos 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.    His  regiment  b^ag 
stationed  in  the  northern  highlands,  where  an  ac- 
curate government  survey  was  in  progress,  Erics- 
son surveyed  upward  of  60  miles  of  teriitKj, 
detailed  maps  of  which,  executed  by  his  own 
hands,  are  yet  in  the  archives  of  Swed^u    In 
1626  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  visit  to 
England,  with  the  view  of  introducing  his  in- 
vention of  a  flame  engine,  which  he  had  exhib- 
ited in  a  machine  of  about  10  horse  power. 
This  engine  did  not  meet  his  expectations,  and 
involved  heavy  expenditures,  which  induced 
him  to  resign  his  commission,  and  devote  him- 
self to  mecmanical  pursuits.    Numerous  inv^- 
tions  followed,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  steam  boiler  on  the  principle  of  artifidil 
draft,  for  the  introduction  of  which  Ericssta 
joined  the  established  mechanical  house  of  John 
Hruthwalte.    After  having  been  applied  to  nu- 
merous boilers  for  manufacturing  purposes  in 
London  with  success,  effecting  a  great  »ving 
of  fuel  and  dispensing  with  the  huge  smoke 
stacks,  this  invention  was  applied  to  railway 
locomotion  on  the  Liverpool  and  Mancheeto' 
railway  in  the  fall  of  1829.    The  directors  had 
offered  a  prize  Tor  the  best  locomotive  engine, 
and  within  7  weeks  of  the  time  of  trial  Erio- 
son  heard  of  the  offer,  planned  an  engine 
executed  the  working  drawings,  and  completed 
the  machine.    The  lightest  and  fastest  engine 
started  on  this  occasion  was  the  Novelty,  wbkh, 
guided  by  its  inventor  Ericsson,  started  off  st 
the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour.    The  prindpk 
of  artificial  draft,  which  characterized  this  en- 
gine, is  yet  retained  in  all  locomotive  engines; 
but  a  different  mode  of  producing  it  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  so  soon  after  the  display  of 
the  Novelty,  that  the  orwnal  inventor  derived 
no  advantt^e  from  it.    "Hie  lightness  and  com- 
pactness of  this  boiler  led  to  many  new  appli- 
cations of  steam,  and  among  others  to  Erics- 
son's construction  of  a  steam  fire  engine,  whidi 
was  entirely  successful.    A  similar  en^e  of 
greater  power  he  subsequently  constructed*  for 
the  king  of  Prussia.    For  this  invention  he  re- 
ceived the  prize  medal  of  the  mechanics'  insti- 
tute of  New  York.    In  1833  he  reduced  to 
practice  his  long  cherished  project  of  a  calorie 
engine,  and  submitted  the  result  to  the  scien- 
tific world  in  London.    The  invention  excited 
very  Kcneral  interest,  and  lectures  were  deliv- 
ered m  explanation  and  illustration  of  its  prin- 
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dpk  lij  Dr.  Lardner  and  by  Professor  Faraday. 
Dr.  Asdrew  Ure,  having  witnessed  its  per- 
Ibnnaitee,  was  liberal  and  daring  enough  to  say 
that  the  invention  wonld  throw  the  "  name  of 
his  great  countryman  James  Watt  into  the 
shade."    Sir  Richard  Phillips  records  that  he 
saw  the  first  model  machine  of  6  horse  power 
with  " inezpresmble  delight;"  but  the  high 
temperatore  so  affected  its  working  parts  that 
it  was  not  available  as  a  practical  machine. 
Ericason's  attention  was  next  directed  to  navi- 
gation, the  result  of  which  was  the  invention 
of  Uie  propeller,  and  of  that  new  arrangement 
of  the  steam  machinery  in  ships  of  war  which 
has  revolutionized  the  navies  of  the  world. 
Eriesscm  sought  to  bring  these  inventions  to 
the  favorable  notice  of  the  British  admiralty, 
and  was  listened  to  with  polite  but  incredulous 
attention.    He  took  their  lordships  on  a  trial 
trip  in  a  vessel  constructed  with  his  new  pro- 
peller, but  he  could  not  induce  them  to  believe 
what  they  saw.    He  found  a  more  confiding  lis- 
traer  in  Capt.  B.  F.  Stockton  of  the  U.  S.  navy, 
hj  whose  influence  with  the  administration  of 
that  time  at  Washington,  he  was  placed  in  a 
poatioa  to  carry  out  his  plans.    In  1839  Erics- 
tm  came  to  New  York,    In  1841  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  U.  B.  ship  of 
w«r  Princeton,  on  the  very  plan  which  had 
been  received  with  such  indifference  by  the 
Britiah  admiralty.    She  was  the  first  steamship 
ever  bmlt  with  the  propelling  machinery  under 
the  water  line  and  out  of  the  reach  of  shot. 
Mr.  Hallory  of  Florida  asserted,  in  a  recent  de- 
bate in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  Princeton  was  the  foundation  of  the  present 
steam  marine  of  the  whole  world:  and  that 
hereafter,  in  maritime  war,  those  who  send 
aailing  vessels  to  sea,  send  them  but  to  be  cap- 
tared.    The   Princeton  was  distinguished  for 
smserous  mechanical  novelties  beside  the  pro- 
peDer ;  smoag  which  were  a  direct-acting  steam 
eo^e  of  great  simplicity,  the  sliding  telescope 
dumney,  and  gun  carriages  with  machinery  for 
cbeeln^g  the  recoil  of  the  gun.    In  the  U.  S. 
Maaa  of  the  industrial  exhibition  of  all  na^ 
tiooa  in  London  in  1851,  Ericsson  exhibited  the 
distance  instrument,  for  measuring  distances  at 
■ea;  the  hydrostatio  gauge  for  measuring  the 
volnme  of  fluids  under  pressure ;  the  recipro- 
cating flnid  meter  for  measuring  the  quantity  of 
water  which  passes  through  pipes  during  defi- 
nite periods  ;  the  alarm  barometer ;  the  pyro- 
wm,  intend^  as  a  standard  measure  of  tem- 
pwrtnre  from  the  freezing  point  of  water  up  to 
tha  meltuig  point  of  iron ;  a  rotary  fluid  meter, 
1*  principle  of  which  is  the  measurement  of 
ifflds  by  the  velocity  with  which  they  pass 
^^'""^  apertures  of  definite  dimensions ;  a«d 
*  M*  lead,  contrived  for  taking  soundings  at 
•«•  without  rounding  the  vessel  to  the  wind, 
»M  imfependently  of  the  length  of  the  lead  line. 
For  thm  he  received  the  prize  medal  of  the 
whibition.   In  1862  he  was  made  knight  of  the 
•"foer  of  Vasa  by  King  Oscar  of  Sweden.    In 
the  lame  year  he  brought  out  a  new  form  of 


calorio  engine  in  the  ship  Ericsson.  It  pro- 
pelled this  ship  of  2,000  tons  from  New  York 
to  Alexandria  on  the  Potomac,  in  very  rongh 
weather,  in  the  latter  part  of  Feb.  1868.  On 
this  trip  the  engines  were  in  operation  for  78 
hours  without  being  stopped  for  a  moment,  and 
without  requiring  me  slightest  adjustment,  the 
consumption  of  fuel  being  only  6  tons  in  24 
hours.  At  Alexandria  she  was  visited  by  the 
president  and  president  elect,  the  heads  of  d». 
partments,  a  large  number  of  naval  ofScers, 
and  many  members  of  both  houses  of  congress, 
and  subsequently  by  the  foreign  ministers  in  a 
body,  and  oy  the  legislature  of  Yirginia,  then 
in  session.  Ericsson  was  invited  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  le(pslatare  to  vint  Richmond  as  the 
guest  of  the  state.  The  secretary  of  the  navy 
recommended,  in  a  special  communication  to 
congress,  the  passage  of  a  resolution  author- 
izing him  to  contract  for  the  construction  of  a 
frigate  of  2,000  tons  to  be  equipped  with  calorio 
engines,  and  to  appropriate  for  this  purpose 
$600,000.  This  recommendation  failed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pressure  of  business  at  the  close 
of  the  session.  But  notwithstanding  the  surprise 
and  admiration  that  this  achievement  excited  in 
the  scientific  world,  the  speed  attained  was  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  practical  exigencies  of 
commerce ;  and  the  repetition  of  the  engines  on 
this  large  scale  could  not  be  undertaken  at  the 
charge  of  individuals.  In  the  midst  of  numerous 
mechanical  pursuits,  Ericsson  has  since  devoted 
himself  to  perfecting  the  caloric  en^ne.  Step  by 
step  he  has  been  advancing  to  admitted  success, 
has  developed  his  invention  in  machines  with  cy- 
linders varying  from  a  diameter  of  6  mches  to 
one  of  82  inches,  and  is  still  engaged  in  adapting 
it  to  all  the  various  uses  which  «all  for  it.  It  is 
now  applied  to  purposes  of  pumping,  printing, 
hoisting,  grinding,  sawing,  turning  light  machin- 
ery of  various  kinds,  working  telegraphic  in- 
struments and  sewing  machines,  and  propelling 
boats.  More  than  200  of  these  en^nes  are  in 
successful  operation.  The  extent  of  power  at- 
tunable  has  not  been  ascertained.  Ericsson  still 
labors  with  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  boyhood. 
'While  engaged  in  carrying  out  his  inventions,  it 
is  a  common  thing  for  him  to  pass  16  hours  a  day 
at  his  table,  in  the  execution  of  detailed  mechan- 
ical drawings,  which  he  throws  off  w  ith  a  facility 
and  in  a  style  that  have  probably  never  been  sur- 
passed.   (See  also  Atmosphxrio  Enginb.) 

ERIDANUS,  the  Greek  Jiame  of  a  large 
northern  river  which  ^schylus  confounded 
with  the  Rhone,  but  which  later  writers  made 
identical  with  th»Koman  Padus,  or  modern  Po, 
the  chief  river  of  N.  Italy.  According  to  He- 
siod  and  the  tragic  poets,  PhaSton,  son  of  Heli- 
os, in  a  futile  attempt  to  guide  the  chariot  of  his 
father,  was  struck  with  a  thunderbolt  by  Jnpi- 
ter,  and  fell  into  this  river.  His  sisters,  the  lle- 
liadiB,  were  changed  into  poplar  trees,  and  their 
tears  into  amber,  for  which  this  river  was  chief- 
ly famous.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a  river 
of  Attica,  which  flowed  into  the  Ilissus,  near 
Athens. 
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ERIE 


ERIE,  ibe  name  of  eonntiea  in  8  of  the  United 
States.  L  A  W.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  bordering  on 
Lake  Erie,  bounded  N.  by  the  Tonewanda  and 
S.  hj  the  Cattarangas  creek ;  area,  about  960  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  182,407.  It  is  drained  and 
Bapplied  with  wtuter  power  by  BnfEalo  creek 
and  aeyeral  other  small  streams.  In  the  N. 
part  the  soilitce  is  nndolating,  and  the  soil  well 
adapted  to  grun ;  in  the  S.  it  is  hilly,  and  here 
the  land  is  more  soitable  for  grazing.  Wheat, 
oats,  and  grass  are  the  staples.  The  prodao- 
tions  in  1866  were  286,726  boshels  of  wheat, 
724,747  of  oats,  488,228  of  Indian  com,  98,011 
tons  of  hay,  1,866,182  lbs.  of  batter,  and  2,088,- 
£92  of  cheese.  There  were  8  mannfactoriea  of 
agricoltoral  implements,  9  fiimaoes,  9  woollen 
mills,  48  grist  mills,  161  saw  mills,  81  news- 
paper offices,  166  chnrches,  and  809  school 
noasea.  Iron  ore,  limestone,  brick  clay,  and 
water  cement  are  fomid  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. The  county  is  traversed  by  6  railroads, 
and  by  the  Erie  canal,  which  connects  with 
Kiagara  rivw  at  Black  Bock,  and  has  its  ter- 
minus at  Buffalo,  the  ooonty  seat.  Organized 
in  1821,  and  named  from  Lake  Erie.  if.  A  oo. 
of  Fenn.,  forming  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the 
Btate,  bordering  on  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Lake 
Erie ;  area,  740  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  88,742. 
With  the  exception  of  a  high  ridge,  several 
miles  distant  from  the  lake,  and  mnning  nearly 
parallel  with  its-  shore,  the  snrfaoe  is  genendly 
rolling  and  well  watered.  Its  soil  is  dayey, 
and  in  the  K.  part  produces  good  crops  of  grain. 
The  S.  portions  of  the  coun^  are  mainly  occu- 
pied by  pasture  lands.  Grain,  potatoes,  maple 
sngar,  lumber,  and  dairy  produce  are  tbe  sta- 
ples. In  1850  the  productions  were  483,692 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  147,826  of  wheat,  483,- 
766  of  oats,  171,866  of  potatoes,  69,422  tons  of 
hay,  262,848  lbs.  of  butter,  and  888,748  of  ma- 
pie  sugar.  There  were  67  churches,  6  news- 
paper offices,  and  9,848  pupils  attending  publio 
schools.  Iron  is  the  principal  mineral;  slate 
end  sandstone  underlie  much  of  the  surface. 
Formed  in  1800,  and  named  from  Lake  Erie, 
which  forms  its  entire  N.  W.  boandai7.  Cap- 
ital, Erie.  IIL  A  K  co.  of  Ohio,  bordering  on* 
Lake  Erie  and  Sandusky  bay ;  area,  260  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1850,  18,568.  It  is  drained  by  Huron 
and  Vermilion  rivers,  and  crossed  by  several 
rmlroads.  Near  Huron  river  are  several  an- 
cient mounds  and  enclosures,  and  at  Sandusky 
are  extensive  quarries  of  valuable  limestone. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  the  soil  alluvial 
and  exceedingly  fertile.  Grain,  hay,  wool,  but- 
ter, and  fruits  are  the  chief  staples.  In  1868 
the  principal  productions  were  601,718  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  and  118,181  of  wheat.  Oapit^ 
Bandnsky  City. 

ERIE,  a  city  and  the  seat  of  justice  of  Erie 
00.,  Penn.,  situated  on  Lake  Erie,  neariy  mid- 
way between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  on  one  of 
the  finest  harbors  on  the  lakes,  Presque  Isle 
bay,  nearly  6  m.  long,  and  over  half  a  mile 
wide;  pop.  in  1840,  8,412;  in  I860,  7,290;  in 
1869,  between  10,000  and  12,000.    It  is  one  of 


the  prtncipal  porta  on  the  lake,  and  (he  oalf 
important  <me  belonging  to  PennOTlvania.  Tie 
atj  stands  npon  an  elevated  bluff  conunaiicEai 
a  nne  view  of  tbe  lake  and  harbor.    The  itneti 
are  broad  and  regularly  laid  ont  at  right  ugjei, 
and  near  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  large  mi 
beantUid  park.     The  custom  house  and  post 
office  occupy  a  handsome  marble  itracbue, 
which  cost  about   $100,000.     There  in  U 
ohnrohes,  2  veiiy  large  first  olaas  hotels,  a  flour- 
ishing academy,  a  publio  library,  7  new^ipea 
a  bamc  and  nnmerona  banking  offices,  aennl 
large  flouring  mills,  factories  of  various  Ididi^ 
and  2  extensive  fonnderies  and  machine  sh^ 
at  one  of  which  railroad  cars  are  mann&etond. 
The  publio  ediools  are  among  the  best  ia  the 
state.  A  heavy  trade  in  coal,  Iwnber,  and  stSTa 
is  carried  on,  which  gives  employment  to  sliijt 
number  of  vessels  and  men.    Large  quatitia 
of  whitefish  and  lake  trout  are  caught  aaddib- 
ped  from  this  point.    They  are  taken  withjill- 
nets  in  deep  water  a  few  miles  N.  of  the  hanor. 
The  Lake  Shore  railroad  passes  through  tfaedtf. 
The  Sonbnry  and  Erie  railroad,  which  connecii 
Erie  with  Philadelphia,  and  which  (June,  1869) 
is  rapidly  approaching  oompletiMi,  and  the  Erie 
and  Pittsburg  railroad,  part  of  which  ie  in  rm- 
Ding  order,  have  their  termini  here ;  and  « lii» 
called  the  Erie  city  railroad,  an  extennoa  of  ^ 
New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  has  been  prwectoi 
Erie  is  connected  with  the  Ohio  river  by  iw 
Erie  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  cansL  Tbe 
town  possesses  great  commercial  advsnttm 
and  wfll  probably  ere  long  be  the  8d  in  aie  aw 
importance  in  Pennsylvania.    It  would  b«n 
occupied  tbis  position  already,  bat  for  »dis«- 
trons  contest  in  1868,  '54,  and  '65  with  the  nf 
roads,  known  as  the  "  Erie  railroad  war."  B» 
is  included  in  the  collection  district  of  Presque 
Isle,  Uie  foreign  commerce  of  which  for  the  jetf 
en^ng  June  30,  1868,  was  as  follows :  ralne  M 
exports,  149,160;  of  imports,  $1,846;  entnn^ 
78  vessels  of  11,498  tone ;  clearances,  74  WW" 
of  10,866  tons.    The  enrolled  and  Uoenied  ton- 
nage of  the  district  was  7,744,    In  17M  Gai. 
Wayne,  when  on  his  way  to  the  Manmee,e8U^ 
liabed  a  garrison  hero ;  and  on  his  return  la  lj» 
he  died  in  a  small  log  cabin,  and  was  bunee  ii 
the  foot  of  the  flag-Staff.    His  remains  were  re- 
moved by  his  son  in  1809  and  taken  to  U^ 
ware  county.    The  moat  prominent  event  m  at 
history  of  Erie  was  the  bnilding  and  eqmW"* 
of  Perry's  fleet  daring  the  war  of  1812-1^ 

ERIE,  Lakb,  the  most  southern  of  the  5««» 
lakes  of  the  N.  United  States  and  of  Canede,  m 
the  lowest  of  the  chain,  except  Lake  Oawo, 
which  lies  below  it  to  the  N.E.  l^elw^S 
line  between  the  two  countries  P«*^."''JX 
these  waters.  Both  the  lakes  named  he  new 
in  the  extension  of  the  line  of  the  nvww. 
Lawrence,  the  outlet  of  all  these  bodies  of  &»> 
water.  The  mean  length  of  Lake  Erie  »  »»• 
mated  at  240  m. ;  mean  breadth,  40  m. ;  e»^ 
tion  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  665  feet;  >^ 
9,600  sq.  m.  Its  surface  U  888  feet  »bo'»  ^ 
of  Lake  Ontario,  this  great  descent  being  n*" 
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in  the  Niafpu^  river,  which  ooimeots  the  two 
laket.   The  form  of  the  lake  is  not  very  irrega- 
lor,  id  niAzimuin  length  exceeding  the  mean  hy 
ODijtbaat  15  m.,  and  the  breadth  varying  from 
SO  to  60  m.    Its  western  extremity  receives 
from  the  N.  the-  waters  of  the  npper  lakes, 
discharged  by  tiie  Detroit  river.    At  this  ex- 
tremity are  many  islands  clustered  together, 
the  lai^eet  one  about  14  m.  in  circumference. 
They  are  well  wooded,  with  a  fertile  soil  de- 
rived firom  the  limestone  rocks  of  which  they 
at«  composed,  and  to  some  extent  they  are 
under  ealtivatioo.    The  peculiar  features  of 
L&ke  Erie  are  its  shallowness  and  the  clayey  na- 
ture of  its  shores.     While  Lakes  Enron  and 
^(jiigaa  present  a  maiiinnm  depth  of  1,800 
fe«t,  Lake  Superior  a  mean,  depth  of  900,  and 
Lake  Ontario  of  500  feet,  the  maximum  sound- 
ings in  Lake  Erie,  except  near  its  lower  end, 
rarely  exceed  120  feet.     The  TJ.  8.  engineers 
foand  3  divisions  in  the  floor  of  the  lake,  of  in- 
oretmig  depth  toward  the  outlet.    The  npper 
portion,  above  Point  Fellee  island,  has  a  level 
bottom  with  an  average  depth  of  SO  feet.    The 
middle  portion  takes  in  the  principal  part  of 
the  lake,  extending  to  Long  Point.    The  bottom 
is  here  level  also,  and  from  60  to  70  feet  below 
thesorfiuie.    Below  Long  Point  the  depth  varies 
from  60  to  240  feet.   Its  bottom  is  a  light  dayey 
K^ment,  which  r^idly  accumulates,  as  noticed 
in  Ha  account  of  the  diving  operations  for 
the  recovery  of  the  safe  of  the  steamer  Atlan- 
tic  (SeeDivnra.)     The  material  is  derived 
from  the  wearing  away  of  the  strata  that  com- 
pose its  shores.   On  the  S.  side,  fr^m  the  mouth 
of  the  Cattaraogns  in  New  York,  near  the  £. 
«itieinity  of  the  lake,  through  the  strip  on  its 
co«8t  belonging  to  Pennsylvania,  and  almost  to 
Stodnsky  in  Ohio,  the  rock  formations  are  the 
Portige  and  Chemung  groups  of  the  New  York 
T^em,  a  series  of  easily  disintegrated  blue, 
grt^,  lod  dive  diales,  associated  with  beds  of 
ptj  eandstone.    The  western  extremity  and 
vw  N.  coast  is  made  up  of  the  limestones 
of  the  Helderberg  group,  which  by  their  de- 
wmmtition  form  a  clayey  and  muddy  soil. 
Suattooea,  too,  are  associated  with  these.  Both 
ndee  thw  furnish  the  materials  for  sediments  of 
a  rntore  to  be  readily  distributed  throughout 
the  lake.   Alcmg  the  coast  the  loosely  aggre- 
|*t^  prodiuts  of  the  disintegrated  strata  are 
frwently  ttsi  forming  high  clififs,  which  ex- 
**•«  back  into  elevated  plateaus.    The  rivers 
cot  deep  ftha^inplff  through  these,  discharging 
^Mcavated  matters  into  the  lake.    The  un- 
•"Pwnid  water  courses  penetrate  through  the 
''••(rfthe  oliffg  and  undermine  them,  and  the 
yww  lid  to  break  them  down.    Slides  are  of 
^Pait  occurrence.    The  water  takes  up  the 
'J™'!  materials,  and  is  rendered  turbid  by 
™m  I  kmg  way  out  from  the  land.    This  may 
?"**  on  both  sides  the  lake ;    and  about 
Ulerehod  in  Ohio,  the  wearing  back  of  the 
J*t  line  has  been  particularly  remarked.    For 
"  a,  extending  E.  to  Fairport,  the  shores  are 
n  this  character,  the  stranfied  days  and  sand 


forming  a  terrace,  the  heij^t  of  which  at  Cleve- 
land is  108  feet  aix>ve  the  water.  Owing  to  tbe 
shallowness  of  the  lake,  it  is  readily  disturbed 
by  th^  wind ;  and  for  this  reason,  and  for  it« 
paucity  of  good  harbors,  it  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  dangerous  to  navigate  of  any  of 
the  great  lakes,  l^ng  continued  storms,  with 
the  wind  setting  from  one  extremity  of  the  lake 
toward  the  other,  produce  disastrous  effects  upon 
the  land  to  leewud  by  the  piling  up  of  the  wa- 
ters. From  this  cause  the  city  of  Buffalo  at  the 
foot  of  the  lake  has  suffered  serious  damage  in  its 
lower  portions.  The  return  of  tbe  waters  after 
the  storm  has  in  some  instances  been  so  rapid, 
when  driven  along  by  a  wind  setting  in  the 
same  direction,  that  powerful  currents  are  pro- 
duced. In  Oct.  1883,  a  current  thus  caused 
burst  a  passage  through  the  peninsula  on  the 
N.  coast  called  Long  Point,  Bad  excavated  a 
channel  more  than  9  feet  deep  and  900  feet 
wide.  Tbe  natural  harbors  around^the  lake  are 
few,  and  these  have  required  artificial  improve- 
ment. They  are  geiterally  at  the  mouths  of 
the  small  rivers  which  flow  into  the  lake,  the 
channels  of  which  are  carried  far  out  into  the 
lake  by  piers,  constructed  on  one  or  both  sides. 
Erie  in  Pennsylvania  has  a  large  natural  harbor, 
formerly  known  as  that  of  Presqne  Isle,  which 
has  been  protected  by  a  breakwater.  The 
principal  harbors  on  tiie  S.  side  are  those  of 
Cleveland,  Sandusky  City,  and  Toledo.  On  the 
N.  shore  there  is  a  harbor  called  Port  Mait- 
land,  at  the  entrance  of  Grand  river  near  the 
£.  end  of  the  lake,  and  this  river  is  navigable 
for  small  vessels  for  some  distance.  Other  har- 
bors on  the  same  side  are  Ports  Dover,  Burwell, 
and  Stanley ;  the  last  the  most  important,  as  the 
port  of  the  productive  region  of  this  portion  of 
Canada.  Lake  Erie  drains  but  a  narrow  margin 
of  country  around  it,  and  receives  no  rivers  of 
importance.  The  Manmee  is  the  largest  on  the 
American  side,  entering  the  lake  at  its  S.W.  ex- 
tremity, its  course  being  nearly  on  the  extended 
line  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  two  lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie.  Sandusky  river,  further  E. 
in  Ohio,  rises  about  60  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  lake; 
but  more  to  the  £.  the  rise  of  the  surface  to  the 
N.  reaches  nearly  to  the  lake  shore,  determining 
the  drainage  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  is 
that  of  the  general  slope  of  the  strata.  The 
lake  was  early  navigated  by  sailing  vessels 
built  upon  its  shores.  As  many  as  7  steamers 
were  running  upon  it  in  1880,  and  not  long 
afterward  it  became  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
travel  between  New  York  and  the  N.  W. 
states,  the  steamboat  lines  running  from  Buffa- 
lo to  Chicago.  The  construction  of  railroads, 
upon  which  travel  is  more  direct  and  uninter- 
rupted in  winter,  has  caused  these  lines  to  be 
disused.  The  lake  is  usually  closed  to  nav- 
igation in  the  early  part  of  December,  and 
continues  more  or  less  frozen  over  till  March 
or  April.  In  the  season  of  navigation  an  im- 
mense amount  of  transportation  is  done  upon 
it,  and  its  commerce  oas  been  estimated  to 
amount  to  the  annual  value  of  $220,000,000. 
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b  the  year  ending  Jnne  80, 1868,  there  were 
bnilt  at  the  American  ports  on  the  lake  ISO 
vessek ;  and  on  Jol/  1  of  the  same  yeak  the 
registered  tonnage  of  these  ports  was  67,111 
tons.  On  the  American  side  there  are  26  light- 
hoosee  and  beacons,  and  on  the  Canadian  side 
10.  The  communication  with  Lake  Ontario  is 
through  the  Welland  cantd,  oonstmcted  across 
the  Canadian  peninsula.  The  fisheries  of  Lake 
Erie  are  of  little  importance  compared  with 
those  of  the  npper  lakes,  where  the  same  kinds 
of  fish  are  more  abnndant  and  of  better  qnality. 
The  chief  varieties  taken  are  lake  tront  and 
whitefish ;  other  varieties  are  storgeon,  sisqnit, 
mnskelonge,  black  bass,  white  bass,  and  Oswego 
bass,  several  species  of  pike,  &o. — ^Battle  of 
Lakx  Erik.  In  the  war  of  1812  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  naval  su- 
periority on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  became  an 
object  of  much  moment  to  the  belligerents,  and 
corresponding  efibrts  were  made  on  both  sides  to 
secure  it.  The  general  command  of  the  Ameri- 
can naval  forces  in  these  lakes  was  held  by  Com- 
modore Isaac  Chaunoey,  who  was  employed  on 
Lake  Ontario,  while  tbe  immediate  command 
on  Lake  Erie  was  given  to  Master  Commandant 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  of  Bhode  Island,  who  at 
the  time  he  was  assigned  to  this  important  ser- 
vice was  only  27  years  of  age.  A  squadron  of 
9  sail  was  equipped  by  Perry  at  Erie.  The 
enemy  had  command  of  the  lake,  and  main- 
tuned  a  close  blockade  of  the  port  while  Uie 
squadron  was  preparing  for  service,  and  had 
they  been  more  enterprising  would  doubtless 
have  destroyed  it  before  it  was  ready.  Early 
in  Aug.  1818,  Perry  managed  to  get  his  squad- 
ron out  of  the  port,  which  was  effected  with 
great  diflSculty ;  and  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  10, 
while  lying  in  Put-in  bay,  a  harbor  among  the 
Bass  islands,  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the  lake, 
he  discovered  the  British  squadron  in  the  offing, 
and  immediately  went  out  to  meet  it.  This 
squadron  consisted  of  6  sail,  oommaaded  by 
Commodore  Robert  Heriot  Barclay,  an  officer 
of  experience,  who  had  served  under  Nelson  at 
T^rafugar.  As  the  Americans  stood  out,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  enemy  had  hove  to  on  the 
port  tack  in  a  compact  line  ahead,  the  wind  light 
from  the  8.  E.  The  British  line  was  composed 
as  follows :  The  schooner  Chippeway,  of  1  long 
9-pounder ;  the  flag  ship  Detroit,  of  19  guns, 
principally  long  24  and  12-poander8 ;  the  brig 
Hunter,  of  10  guns  of  light  calibre,  principally 
long  6  and  4-pounder8,  and  12-ponnd  carron- 
ades;  the  ship  Queen  Charlotte,  of  17  guns, 
long  12s  and  9s  and  24-pound  carronades ;  the 
schooner  Lady  Prevost,  of  18  guns,  long  98, 
6s,  and  12-pound  carronades ;  EKhooner  Little 
Belt,  of  8  guns,  1  long  12-pounder  and  2  long 
6s ;  in  all,  6  vessels,  mounting  68  guns,  with 
602  officers  and  men.  Perry  so  formed  his 
line  as  to  bring  the  heaviest  of  his  vessels  op- 
posite the  heaviest  of  the  enemy.  Selecting 
the  flag  ship  Detroit  as  his  antagonist,  he  took 
the  lead  in  the  Lawrence  brig  of  20  guns,  2 
long  128  and  18  82-ponnd  carronades.    The 


BdMxmer  Scorpion,  bailing  Master  Ohunplig, 
mounting  1  long  24  and  1  82-pomid  dmo- 
ade,  was  stationed  ahead  of  the  Lawraice,  ud 
the  schooner  Ariel,  Lient  Packett,  of  4  ehnt 
12-pounders,  on  her  weather  bow.    The  brig 
Caledonia,  lieut  Tnmer,  of 'S  long  24-pomd- 
ers,  came  next  to  engage  the  Hunter.  Tit 
Niagara,  Master  Comdt  J.  D.  Elliott,  of  20  gos, 
2  long  12s  and  18  82-poand  carronades,  cuu 
next  to  engage  the  Queen  Charlotte.    Tie 
Somers,  Siuling  Master  Almy,  2  long  IZ-pomid- 
ers;    the   Porcupine,   acting   Sailing  Matter 
Senat,  1  long  82-ponnder ;  the  Tigress,  lient. 
Conklin,  1  long  24-pounder ;  and  the  Trippe, 
Lieut    Uoldnp,    afterward    Captain  Thonui 
Holdup  Stevens,  1  long  82-pounder,  ww*  sU- 
tioned  in  the  rear  to  engage  the  Lady  Prerwt 
and  Little  Belt    In  all,  9  vessels,  nonntiiigM 
guns,  with  490  officers  and  men.  Of  these  9  r» 
eels,  two  only,  the  Lawrence  and  Niagara,  oodd 
be  considered  regular  vessels  of  war.    Tli« 
others,  having  for  the  most  part  been  bnilt  for 
commercial  purposes,  were  very  slight  and  with- 
out bulwarks.    The  guns  of  the  Amerious  were 
Ssnerally  of  heavier  calibre  than  those  of  tie 
ritish  squadron,  though  they  were  9  fewer  in 
number.    The  force  of  the  British  as  to  weigbt 
of  metal  has  been  variously  stated,  thon^  al 
aooounts  agree  as  to  the  vessels  and  the  mm- 
ber  of  guns.    It  seems  beyond  doubt  thit  tbe 
two  squadrons  were  of  nearly  equal  streutlL 
Perry's  line  was  formed  about  10  A.  K,  wen 
it  bore  up  for  the  enemy ;  the  Lawrence  bear- 
ing at  her  main  a  square  bine  flag,  upon  vludi 
were  the  dying  woros  of  Lawrence :  "DonHgin 
up  the  ship."    The  day  was  beantiAiI  and  tot 
bright,  and  the  lake  perfectly  smooth.   "^ 
American  squadron  steered  for  the  head  of  the 
British  line,  upon  a  course  which  formed  an 
angle  of  about  46°  with  it    At  about  11  k. « 
m.  the  Detroit  opened  her  fire  upon  the  Ia«* 
renoe ;  signal  was  now  made  for  each  vesdto 
engage  her  designated  opponent,  and  in  *  ^'^ 
minutes  the  action  with  the  leading  vendi  be- 
came general  and  extremely  severe.    The  wj* 
ish  fire  seems  to  have  been  at  first  prin^*V 
directed  upon  the  Lawrence,  which  gnfferedtff- 
ribly.    At  2  h.  80  m.,  out  of  101  pe"*"*  !™ 
composed  the  complement  of  that  veesej  w* 
she  went  into  action,  there  were  only  18,iiidM- 
ing  Perry  himself;  not  disabled ;  22  had  bt^^I 
ed,  61  wounded,  and  every  gun  rendered  inewfr 
tive  by  shot    In  this  desperate  condition « 
his  own  vessel.  Perry  determined  to  shin  W 
flag  to  the  Niagara;  and  leaving  the  L»wn«» 
in  command  of  Lieut  Yamall,  he  started  m  M 
boat  for  that  vessel,  then  about  half  «  ffl«f^ 
windward.    His  passage  to  her  was  a  P*"?^ 
one,  the  shot  falling  thickly  around  his  «* 
and  covering  her  crew  with  spray.  .-'^^T^rj 
renoe  continued  to  be  the  main  object  of  to 
enemy's  fire,  and  being  reduced  to  a  mere  wrei* 
was  compelled  to  strike  soon  afler  Ye^  '^ 
her.    Later  in  the  engagement,  '**"*^'!j^ 
colors  were  again  hoirted.    As  Peny  o««" 
the  gangway  of  the  Niagara,  C*f^  ''^^ 
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TotoDtMrad  to bringnp  the  small Te8Bela,wiiioli, 
ovii^  to  the  lightness  of  the  wind,  and  their 
very  dnll  sailing,  had  as  jet  taken  but  little 
part  in  the  engagement.    Perry  gladly  acceded 
to  this  proposition,  and  Elliott  immediately  left 
the  ITiagara  to  eXecate  it.     At  this  moment 
de  was  abont  600  yards  to  windward  of  the 
principal  force  of  the  enemy,  nearly  abeam  of 
the  Detroit,  and  had  suffered  very  little.  Perry, 
ordering  the  signal  for  close  action  to  be  made, 
bore  np,  and  passed  through  the  enemy's  line, 
nking  for  some  time  at  dose  quarters,  with 
destnictive  effect,  the  Detroit  and  Qaeen  Char- 
lotte, which  at  this  critical  moment  had  fooled 
etch  other.     The  Caledonia,  and  the  smaller 
vessels  which  had  now  come  np,  were  closely 
engiging  the  British  to  windward ;  and  their 
vesels  being  thns  nnder  a  heayy  cross  fire,  the 
Detroit,  Qaeen  Charlotte,  Lady  Prevost,  and 
Hunter  etmcic  at  8  o'clock,  their  colors  coming 
down  about  7  minutes  after  Perry  opened  his 
Sre  with  the  Niagara.    The  Chippeway  and 
Little  Belt  endeavored  to  escape  to  leeward, 
but  were  pursued  by  the  Scorpion  and  Trippe, 
to  which  ressels  they  surrendered  abont  an  hour 
later.    On  taking  possession  of  the  British  ves- 
sds,  they  were  found  to  be  very  much  out  to 
pieces,  eq>ecialiy  the  Detroit  and  Queen  Char- 
utte.  Their  loss  was  41  kiUed,  including  the  gal- 
lant Cipt  Unnis  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
M  wonnded,  9  of  whom  were  officers.    Commo- 
dore Barclay  was  carried  below  severely  wound 
ed  earl;  in  the  action,  but  soon  returned  to  his 
deek,  where  he  remained  until  he  received  an- 
other serious  wound  by  a  grape  shot  in  the  right 
shonlder.     Toward  the  close  of  the  action, 
when  informed  that  further  resistance  was  im- 
poaeiUe,  this  heroic  officer  caused  himself  to 
be  again  carried  on  deck,  that  he  might  be  con-- 
™ced  of  the  fact  by  personal  observation. 
The  American  vessel*  also  suffered  severely. 
Their  loss  was  27  killed,  including  Lieut.  John 
Brooks  and  Midshipman  Laub  of  the  Lawrence, 
and  Midshipman  Clark  of  the  Scorpion.    Com- 
iKodore  Ferty  bestowed  high  encomiums  in  his 
officisl  report  upon  his  officers  and  men  gener- 
%  particnkrizing  Capt.  Elliott,  Lieuts.  Yar- 
Mll,  Smith,  Edwards,   Turner,  and  Packett ; 
Capt  Brevoort  of  the  9th  infantry,  who  volun- 
temd  for  dnty  as  marine  officer ;  Staling  Masters 
Taylor  and  Champlin ;  Parsers  Hambleton  and 
McGrath;  Midshipmen  Forrest,  Laub,  Clark, 
Swartont,  Webster,  and  Clarton.    The  greatest 
•ttention  was  bestowed   upon  the  wounded 
pisonem,  which  was  handsomely  acknowledged 
by  the  enemy,  and  a  lasting  friendship  sprang 
'poll  this  occasion  between  Barclay  and  Perry. 
""Mwdore  Barclay  subsequently,  on  a  public 
pwsoo  in  Canadaj  declared  that  "  Perry's 
hjmanity  to  his  prisoners  alone  would  have 
""""orttJized  him,"  and  gave  as  a  toast :  "  Com- 
modore Perry,  the  gallant  and  generous  enemy." 
The  resnlts  of  the  action  were  highly  impor- 
tant  The  American  naval  supremacy  on  the 
l«e  was  completely  established,  and  the  U.  S. 
'^''•oron,  together  with  such  of  the  ct^tured 


vessels  aa  could  be  used  for  the  service,  coop- 
erated efficiently  with  Gen.  Harrison  by  trans- 
porting troops  and  stores.  Detroit,  which  had 
been  captured  by  the  British,  was  immediately 
evacuated,  and  the  whole  territory  of  Michigan 
was  released  from  the  occupation  of  the  British 
army  and  from  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  warfare 
which  had  prevailed  there.  Congress  bestowed 
gold  medals  upon  Perry  and  Elliott  for  their, 
conduct  in  the  action,  and  appropriate  rewards 
upon  the  officers  and  men  generally.  The  re- 
mains of  the  officers  killed  in  the  battle  were 
buried  at  Put-in-bay  island,  and  on  Sept.  10, 
1868,  the  comer  stone  of  a  monument  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victoiy,  and  in  honor  of 
the  dead,  was  laid  on  this  island  with  imposing 
ceremonies.  The  remains  of  Perry's  flag  ship 
Lawrence  and  the  Niagara  are  sunk  in  the  N. 
side  of  the  bay  at  Erie. 

ERIGENA,  John  Soottts,  a  scholastic  phi- 
losopher, bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
century,  in  one  of  the  British  isles,  history 
does  not  determine  which.  His  name  Scotus 
is  supposed  to  favor  the  claim  of  Scotland  to 
have  given  him  birth,  and  Erigena  that  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  the  latter  is  the  more  probable,  espe- 
cially as  Ireland  was  the  original  seat  of  the 
Scots.  The  same  obscurity  covers  the  last  years 
of  his  life ;  it  is  probable  t^at  he  died  abont  876, 
hut  whether  in  France  or  England  is  uncer- 
tain. The  most  learned  doctor  and  extraordi- 
nary thinker  of  his  time,  his  life  is  best  ex- 
plained by  supposing  him  to  have  been 
educated  in  Ireland,  where,  as  it  is  reported, 
a  colony  of  philosophers  had  preserved  almost 
intact,  daring  the  tumults  of  barbaric  inva- 
sion, the  traditions  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of 
philosophy  elsewhere  completely  lost.  Some 
old  annalists  identified  him  with  another  John 
who  died  a  martyr,  by  which  confusion  Eri- 
gena enjoyed,  in  some  localities,  the  honor  of 
saintship.  According  to  a  contemporary  writer, 
Prudentius,  bbhop  of  Troyes,  he  was  not  a 
priest,  and  belonged  to  no  religious  order.  He 
passed  over  to  France,  to  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  before  847,  where  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  school  of  the  palace,  and  where 
he  engaged  in  the  grave  religious  discussions  of 
his  time,  concerning  grace  and  the  eucharist, 
«id  in  sublime  philosophical  speculations  which 
had  been  rare  since  the  death  of  Proclus.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  is  shown  by  the 
doable  task  which  the  king  imposed  upon  him, 
of  translating  into  Latin  the  Greek  works  of 
the  psendo  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  of 
composing  a  treatise  against  the  doctrines  of 
Godeschalc  or  Folgentius  about  predestinatit^ 
He  says  in  one  of  his  works  uiat  he  feared 
neither  authority  nor  the  fury  of  unintelligent 
minds  enough  to  make  him  hesitate  to  de- 
clare loudly  what  bis  reason  made  evident  to 
him,  and  his  writings  manifested  a  freedom 
of  thought  and  a  philosophical  audacity  which 
quicldy  alarmed  those  who  had  invoked  his 
aid.  He  affirmed  the  eucharist  to  be  a  remem- 
brance or  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  upon 
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{he  crooB;  and  in  answering  those  vho  anid< 
bilated  the  freedom  of  the  will,  he  elevated 
the  moral  nature  of  man  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  e£Scaoy  of  grace.  His  views  were  con-, 
demned  hj  the  councils  of  Valencia  in  85&  and 
of  Langres  in  869,  and  Pope  Nicholas  I.  de- 
manded his  disgrace  of  Charles  the  Bald.  From 
this  point  information  concerning  his  career  is 
entirely  wanting,  and  though  there  are  tradi- 
tions of  his  having  resided  at  Oxford,  it  is  not 
certain  that  he  left  France,  or  that  the  king 
obeyed  the  mandate  of  the  pope.  Many  of  his 
works  ere  lost,  inclnding  the  treatises  De  Cor- 
port  et  Sai^uine  Domini,  Be  Vitioue  Dei  (ex- 
cepting an  unimportant  fragment),  and  D« 
Hgrettu  et  JRegreMU  Anima  ad  Deum.  His 
most  important  work  remains,  De  Dititione  Nd- 
iurm,  which  was  first  publi^ed  at  Oxford  in 
1681,  and  was  republished  in  1838,  with  notes 
by  Sohater,  at  Mttnster  in  Germany.  A  com- 
plete abstract  of  it  is  g^ven  in  Sharon  Turner's 
"  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons."  It  contains 
all  his  philosophy,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  master  and  pupil  upon  the  universe, 
nature,  and  what  is  termed  that  grand  uni- 
versality of  being  which  embraces  at  once  Qoi 
and  man.  The  human  intelligence  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  inhabited  by  emanations  irom  the 
divine  intelligence;  our  ideas  are  pure  the 
ophanies,  or  manifestations  of  the  Creator  in 
bis  creature.  He  divides  nature  into  4  catego- 
ries :  1,  God,  who  possesses  and  difEuses  life ; 
8,  the  first  causes  or  eternal  ideas  by  which 
he  accomplishes  his  work;  8,  the  sensible 
world  of  tne  creation,  of  which  man  is  the  sum- 
mit ;  4,  Giod  as  he  shall  be  at  last  when  the 
perfected  world,  its  destiny  being  accomplished, 
shall  return  to  him.  He  seeks  with  anxious 
enthusiasm  to  place  the  world  and  man  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Deity,  and  to  robe  them  with  di- 
vinity. It  is  remarkable  that,  though  his 
writings  upon  ecclesiastical  dogmas  were  quick- 
ly condemned,  there  was  no  one  in  the  9tb  cen- 
tuiT  either  at  court  or  in  the  church  able  to 
nnaerstand  his  philosophical  views.  It  was 
not  till  the  18th  century  that  the  council  of 
Paris  discovered  their  pantheistic  character,  and 
condemned  them.  After  the  barbuvus  ages 
which  followed  the  northern  invasions,  Erigena 
rose  suddenly  to  the  heights  of  meti^hysica, 
undertook  to  reduce  the  Christian  futh  to  a 
Bcientific  system,  and  founded  the  philosophy 
of  the  middle  afjea.  He  was  intimate  wi^ 
the  ideas  of  Plotmus,  Proclns,  and  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  has  been  ranked  as  at  once  the  last 
of  the  Keo-Platonists,  and  the  first  of  the  scho- 
lastics.         

%KIQMETEB  (Gr.  cpuw,  wool,  and  iurpm>,  a 
measure),  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Yoniu;  for  determining  the  diameters  of  deli- 
oate  fibres,  as  those  of  wool,  and  also  the  diam- 
eters of  minute  globules,  as  those  of  the  blood, 
&o.  Its  principle  depends  upon  t^e  fact  that 
a  portion  of  the  shadows  cast  by  these  small 
objects,  placed  in  front  of  a  strong  light,  as- 
sumes the  form  of  oonoentrio  ciroies  of  the 


different  colors  cS  tb6  specinim ;  ibe 
of  these  circles  being  proportionate  io-tht^ot 
the  objects,  and  also  to  tne  distance  ot  tkew 
from  tlie*8nrface  upcHi  which  the  wdee  art 
formed.  The  instrument  is  tbns  described  in 
Brewster's  "  Optics  " :  "  It  is  formed  of  a  pieee 
of  card  or  a  plate  of  bras^  having  an  mpeitm 
of  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  the  oa^n 
of  a  circle  about  i  inch  in  diamet«r,  and  per- 
forated with  about  8  small  boles.  The  fibres 
or  particles  to  be  measured  are  fixed  in  a  dider; 
and  the  eriometer  being  placed  before  a  stzeag 
light,  and  the  eye  asaisted  by  a  lens  m^ed  be- 
hind the  small  ado,  the  rings  of  comtb  irill  be 
seen.  The  slider  must  be  then  drawn  oat  et 
pushed  till  the  limit  of  the  first  red  and  greei 
ring  (the  one  selected  by  Dr.  Touns)  coincMes 
with  the  circle  of  perforatioaa,  and  the  index 
will  then  show  on  the  scale  the  aiae  of  the  par- 
ticles or  fibres." 

ERIVAN,  or  Bussu.k  A^mxhia^  a  Traee- 
Caucasian  government  of  Russia,  divided  into  7 
circles,  bounded  K.  and  K  by  Geox^gia,  8.  by 
Perua,  W.  by  Turkish  Armenia;  area,  about 
6,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  about  410,000,  at  whom 
120,000  are  nomadio  and  gypesy  tribes,  who  an 
all  Mohammedan,  while  the  rest  are  ArmenianA 
The  principal  river  is  the  Aras  or  Araxeai  The 
principal  mountain  is  Mt  Ararat  in  the  eonth. 
The  country  is  rich  in  salt,  and  in  gold,  ailra^ 
and  other  minerals.  Although  the  gor^ronmat 
is  still  frequently  called  Erivan,  after  its  Peoian 
name  Kewao,  its  more  recent  denominatica 
is  Russian  Armenia. — ^Estvan,  the  fortified  o^a- 
tal,  is  situated  on  the  Zengbi,  an  afflsent  <tf 
the  Aras,  40  m.  N.  K  from  UL  Ararat,  and 
116  m.  S.  W.  iirom  Tifiis ;  pop.  16,00a  It  ia  the 
seat  of  on  Armenian  patriarch,  who  resides  ia 
a  monastery  in  the  vicinity,  has  a  beantifnl 
mosque,  a  large  baxaar,  a  cannon  foondeiy,  and 
manufactories  of  morocco  leather  and  of  oottM 
fabrics.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  ia  a  statk»  &r 
caravans  from  Tiflia  and  Erzronm,  and  has  csa- 
aiderable  trade  with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  fiosaa. 
It  is  thought  to  have  been  founded  by  an  Ar- 
menian king  in  the  1st  centnry  of  oar  era,  aod 
formerly  occupied  a  site  nearly  one  mUe  distant 
from  its  present  position,  to  which  it  TSt 
transfierrea  in  1685.  In  the  vicinity,  on  a  lof^ 
rock,  is  an  immense  oval  citadel,  and  the  nm- 
nants  of  ruined  cities  are  found  in  the  snrroimd- 
ing  plun.  In  the  16th  centnry  it  became  the 
reuaenoe  of  the  Persian  kings  of  the  Sophian 
dynasty.  Several  times  besieged  and  c^j^nred 
by  the  Turks,  it  returned  under  Persian  domi- 
nation about  the  middle  of  the  18th  centnry.  The 
Russians  were  repulsed  from  it  in  1808,  bat  todc 
it  in  1827,  and  their  general  Paakevitoh  received 
the  surname  of  ErivanskL  It  was  confirmed  to 
the  Rnsnans  by  treaty  in  the  following  year. 

ERLACH,  a  district  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Bern;  pop.  6,670.  Its  chief  town,  of  tbe  same 
name,  on  the  lake  of  Bienne,  and  on  a  spur  of  the 
Jolimont  (pop.  about  1,000),  contains  tbe  castle 
of  Erlach,  the  cradle  of  the  noble  Swiss  fiunily 
of  that  name.    Uanyof  itamemberawereemi- 
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a«Dt  gBMnk,  and  sturdy  dumpions  of  th«  libr 
ettiHof  Bern. — Rxn>oi,FRor£BLAOH  achieved, 
July  SI,  1389,  a  brilliant  victory  at  Lanpen  over 
tb»  oooat  of  Kydaa  and  his  allies.  He  was  as 
geaeKOB  as  he  vas  brave,  and  became  the  tutor 
and  DToteotor  of  hia  enemy's  children.  He  was 
mmdered  ia  1360  by  his  son-in-law,  Jost  von 
Budens. 

£BLAK6£N',  s  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  drde 
of  Upper  Franoonia,  on  the  river  Begititz,  on 
the  nolway  from  Bamberg  to  Noremben;,  and 
m  the  LudvngtrKanaL ;  pop.  11,000.  It  has 
a  fiuQOQS  university,  opened  Aog.  23,  1743. 
which  is  the  only  Protestant  institution  of 
the  kiod  in  Bavaria.  It  is  attended  on  an 
avnage  by  about  600  students,  and  possesses 
ftcolties  of  theology,  medicine,  dtc,  a  mosenm 
of  natural  history,  a  botanio  g^trden,  and  a  li- 
brary of  about  100,000  volumes.  Erlangen  is 
renowned  among  Qerman  towns  for  the  pleas- 
iDlneas  and  ohewflilness  of  its  appearance.  It  is 
divided  into  an  old  and  new  town.  The  latter  is 
e^>eoialIy  well  built,  and  owes  its  origin  chiefly 
to  French  Huguenots,  to  whom  it  was  assigned 
as  a  reodence  by  Margrave  Christian  Ernest  in 
1686,  oftor  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
Iq  remembrance  of  this  prince,  the  new  town  is 
frequently  called  Christian  Erlangen.  The  town 
hss  manufactories  of  hosiery  and  gloves,  and 
ininy  breweries.  A  monument,  designed  by 
Sehvanthaler,  in  honor  of  Margrave  Frederio 
of  Baiieuth,  the  founder  of  tiie  university, 
idans  the  pablio  square.  There  are  6  chorohe* 
ia  the  town:  2  Lutheran,  1  Dutch  Seformed, 
\  French  Befbrmed,  and  1  B<Hnan  Catholic.  A 
eoDTention  of  German  naturalists  was  held  here 
in  1840,  and  of  German  philologists  and  orien- 
tdittsinlSSl. 

ESLAIT  (Hung.  Eger\  a  town  of  Hungary, 
npbst  of  the  county  of  Hevea,  situated  in  a 
deep  and  charming  valley,  on  the  river  Erlau, 
in  iffloeot  of  the  Theiss ;  pop.  18,400,  chiefly 
Bomu  Catholics  and  Magyars.  It  has  weekly 
fidn,  fiaen  and  cloth  manufactories,  and  an  im- 

Cmt  trade  in  wine,  Erlau  wine  being  the 
red  wine  of  Hungary.  There  are  2  warm 
r'  ig^  here,  mnch  resorted  to  for  diseases  of 
ddo.  Tiie  town  has  4  suburbs  and  many 
(tatelj  publio  buildingSb  The  cathedral,  the 
ejriaoMMd  palace,  several  churches,  and  the  hos- 
pital Canoed  by  Komiuromy,  are  the  most  nota- 
ble  edifices  I  taA.  the  college  (formerly  the  nni- 
TsnitfX  *)th  lilMwy  and  observatory,  is  the 
prineipd  learned  institution.  Erlau,  important 
M  a  bislK^rio  from  the  time  of  St.  Stephen, 
Wme  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  in  1804.  In 
fcnMr  times,  though  it  possessed  strong  fortifl- 
otiou,  it  nmered  muon  from  the  Tartar  and 
'foikiik  invaaons,  especially  in  1662,  when  it 
'({xdNd  under  the  heroic  Stephen  I>ob6  the 
'*PMted  aaaaalts  of  an  immense  Turkish  army, 
w  in  1596,  when  it  was  given  up  to  the  Turks 
■>7  tlie  foreign  part  of  the  Austrian  garrison. 
Affloiig  the  remnants  of  the  old  fortress  the 
tomb  of  Dob6  is  still  shown  to  visitors.  Erlan 
VM  ooDi^caoas  during  the  revdntioa  of  1848- 
TOi«  Tn. — 18 


'49  for  ihetpstriotio  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
as  the  place  whence  both  Dembinski  and  Gdrgey 
started  for  their  chief  campaigns  against  the 
Anstrians  under  'Windisohgr&tz. 

EBMAN,  Paul,  a  professor  of  physical  science 
at  Berlin,  bom  in  1764,  died  Oct.  11, 1861,  offi- 
oiated  first  at  the  French  gymnasinm  in  Berlin, 
then  in  the  military  schoo^  <md,  when  the  uni< 
versity  was  established,  at  the  ktter  institution 
until  nis  death.  His  contributions  to  science 
embrace  a  wide  range  of  sobjeota,  and  more 
especially  magnetism  and  electricity.  Having 
been  for  some  time  the  academical  secretary 
for  the  physical  sdencM,  he  became  on  the  re- 
organization of  the  academy  jc^nt  secretary, 
with  the  celebrated  astronomer  Endie,  of  both 
the  physical  and  the  mathematical  oUsai  The 
galvanio  prize  instituted  by  Napoleon  I.  waa 
awarded  to  Mm  by  the  IVench  academy  of 
sciences  in  1806.— ^bobo  Adolf,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Berlin  in  1806,  pursued  at  the 
university  the  study  of  natural  nistory,  which 
he  afterward  continued  at  £6nigsbeig  under  the 
instmotion  of  Bessel,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Munich  on  a  scientific  journey.  Between  1828 
and  1830  he  performed  at  Us  own  expense  a 
Journey  round  the  world,  chiefly  with  the  object 
of  mazing  a  series  of  magnetic  observadona 
Hansteen,  who  bad  been  sent  b^  the  Swedish 
government  on  a  similar  expedition  to  western 
Siberia,  was  his  fellow  traveller  as  far  av  Ir- 
kootsk.  Here  the  two  savants  parted  company, 
Erman  proceeding  alone  toKamtohatka,  whence 
he  sailed  to  the  Russian  colonies  in  America, 
and,  by  way  of  California,  Tahil^  Cape  Horn, 
and  Bio  Janeiro,  returned  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  Berlin.  A  description  of  his  Journey  is 
onbodied  in  his  Reite  um  die  Erde,  dureh  Nordr 
Atien  und  die  beiden  Oeeane  in  den  Jahren  1 82& 
'29,  und  '80  aiuj/^^hrt,  in  einer  hUtoriieAen  una 
einer  phytUuMtehen  Abiheihtng  dargetUUt  (6 
vols.  Svo.,  Berlin,  188S-'48).  An  Et^ish  trans- 
lation of  a  portion  of  his  travels,  by  W.  D.  Coo- 
ley,  entitied  "  Travels  in  Siberia,  Indnding  Ez> 
oursions  Northward  down  the  Obi  to  the  Polar 
Circle,  and  Southward  to  the  Chinese  Frontier," 
appeared  in  London,  in  1848  (2  vols.  8vo.}.  He 
has  also  published  separate  works  on  the  courses 
of  the  river  Obi  and  on  the  animals  and  plants 
collected  by  him  on  his  journey,  and  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  PoggendorfiTs  Annalen  and 
other  scientific  periodicals.  Since  1841  he  has 
edited  ib»  Atmiv  j^  mttmteht^flliehe  Kunde 
eon  Buatland,  which  is  exdnsively  devoted  to 
new  scientific  researches,  connected  with  the 
geograohy,  ethnology,  and  geology  of  Russia. 
Many  Busdan  savants  oodperate  with  Erman  in 
this  publication,  which  is  one  of  the  best  au- 
thorities on  the  sn^ects  of  which  it  treats.  He 
is  now  (1869)  professor  of  phyucal  science  at 
the  university  of  Berlin. 

ERMINE,  a  name  given  to  several  weasels, 
of  the  genus  putoriui  (Oav.),  inhabiting  the 
northern  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  and  which 
in  the  winter  season  exchange  their  brown 
color  for  a  white  lirery  more  or  less  pure.    The 
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Soropean  ennine  (P.  ermiMa,  Ltim.)  is  about 
10  inches  long,  with  the  tail  half  the  length  of 
the  body ;  in  the  snaitner  season  it  is  Kddish 
brown  above,  -whitish  below,  with  the  tip  of  the 
tail  blaclc ;  in  this  livery  it  is  called  the  stoat  in 
Great  Brit^.  In  the  winter,  however,  the 
npper  parts  i)ecome  white,  with  a  yellow  tint 
beneath,  the  tip  of  the  tail  remaining  black  at 
aU  seasons ;  in  this  color  the  for  was  formerly 
highly  pnxeAy  eepedally  for  ornamenting  gar- 
ments pertaining  to  royalty  and  offices  of  dig- 
nity ;  for  the  pnrity  of  its  whiteness  it  was 
taken  as  the  emblem  of  the  incormptibility  and 
the  integritv  which  should  characterize  a  Jndge. 
This  animal  is  widely  distributed  in  northern 
Europe  and  Asia,  extending  its  range  even  to  the 
highest  latitudes  visited  by  man.  Its  habits  are 
sanguinary,  like  those  of  all  of  its  genus,  though 
bom  its  smaller  size  it  does  less  mischief  in  the 
&rm  yard  than  the  polecat ;  it  attacks  and  kills 
rats,  mice,  moles,  and  young  poultry,  sucking 
their  blood;  it  often  domesticates  itself  in 
hooses,  where  its  destruction  of  rats  and  mice 
in  part  compensates  for  its  damage  to  the  farmer 
in  the  hen  boose.  There  are  at  least  6  North 
American  weasels  entitled  to  the  name  of  er- 
mine; but  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  P.  er- 
minea  is  found  upon  this  continent.  The  ani- 
mal called  ermine  by  Audubon  and  Bachman, 
and  considered  by  them  the  same  as  the  Euro- 
pean animd,  was  first  described  as  a  distinct 
species  by  Dekay  as  P.  Noteboraeetuu.  The 
color  in  summer  is  chestnut  brown  above, 
whitish  below  and  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
limbs;  edge  of  upper  lip  white,  and  end  of  tail 
black;  in  winter,  m  northern  latitudes,  the  hairs 
are  snowy  white  from  the  roots,  except  on  the 
end  of  the  tail,  which  is  black  for  about  \\  inch- 
es ;  south  of  Pennsylvania  the  change  to  white 
does  not  take  place,  the  color  remaining  brown 
throughout  the  year.  The  head  is  depressed 
and  acute ;  the  ears  are  large  and  extend  far 
round  the  meatus ;  the  body  is  elongated,  and 
the  tail  cylindrical,  thickly  clothed  with  for 
'about  1^  inches  long  at  the  end ;  the  limbs  are 
short  and  stout ;  there  are  6  toes  on  each  foot, 
the  inner  the  shortest  all  covered  with  fur, 
which  hides  the  naked  pads  on  the  soles;  on 
each  side  of  the  under  surface  of  the  tail  are 

f  lands  which  secrete  an  ofiEensive  musky  fluid, 
'he  flir  is  short,  but  very  soft.  The  length  to 
root  of  tail  is  10^  to  11  inches ;  length  of  tail  to 
end  of  hair  6|  to  7  inches,  the  bones  extending 
^x>nt  6^  inches.  It  is  a  graoefbl,  quick,  and 
fearless  animal,  living  under  logs  and  heaps  of 
•tones,  and  in  holes  in  rocks.  It  destroys  rab- 
bits, partridges,  and  domestic  fowls  much  larger 
than  itself;  satiated  with  the  blood  of  a  single 
-nctim,  it  kills  all  within  its  reach  from  an  m- 
stinctive  propensity  to  kill ;  it  has  been  known 
to  destroy  40  fowls  in  a  single  night ;  fW>m  ita 
venniform  body  it  is  able  to  pursue  bares  into 
their  burrows  and  the  field  mice  into  their  gal- 
leries. Though  occasionally  destructive  to  poul- 
try and  eggs,  it  is  much  more  a  benefactor  to 
the  agricoltaritt  by  killing  the  mice  which  de- 


vour his  gndn,  potatoes,  and  granei;  ft  vfl 
soon  rid  a  granary  of  the  iBiiieat  rats,  suds  Ml 
of  the  wheat-loving  gronnd  squirrels.    It  ii  irt 
shy,  and  has  been  so  far  domesticated  sa  to  b« 
employed  like  the  ferret  of  Europe  ia  hmtiiit 
hares ;  it  is  easily  taken  in  afiy  kind  of  taip.  R 
is  not  common  anywhere ;  it  prefers  ttosjn- 
gions,  and  is  solitary  and  nootnmal  m  itshtlnti, 
though  oocarionally  seen  at  aU  hours  of  tbe  dij. 
It  is  a  poor  swinomer  and  avoids  water,  ibI 
rarely  ascends  trees  except  when  pnnoei  Tbt 
vonng,  from  4  to  7  in  naml)er,  are  bom  betvea 
the  lut  of  Mardt  and  the  last  of  Hay,  smri- 
ing  to  latitude.    The  coat  is  shed  twice  t  jnr, 
in  October  and  March,  tbe  antnmn  for  becdmot 
white,  and  the  spring  brown.  Aooordingto  Mr. 
Baird,  this  species  cannot  be  certainly  tiaeed  K 
of  Massachusetts  nor  W.  of  Wisconsin;  it  la 
been  taken  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  probablj 
is  found  in  most  of  the  sonthern  andsootliwett- 
era  states  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  oosat.  !1ie 
most  striking  differences  tietween  this  and  tbt 
European  ermine  are,  tiiat  in  the  latt»tb«(»- 
dal  vertebra  are  only  i  the  length  of  tbs  had 
and  body,  the  terminal  hairs  l>eing  nesriy  |tii« 
length,  or  from  If  to  2^  inches;  whOe  in  tiie 
former  Ibese  vertebra  are  nearly  \  the  lengft 
of  the  body,  the  hairs  being  oiJy  abort  J  d 
their  lengw,  or  not  more  than  1^  iooiM;  ii 
our  species  the  ears  and  naked  portion  of  tht 
nose  are  larger;  the  coloration  also  difflwi" 
the  much  greater  extension  of  the  light  cdon 
on  the  lower  parts  and  intdde  of  the  limbt  h 
the  European  ainimal,  and  in  tlie  greslerwB- 
parative  extent  of  the  black  tip  to  the  t«il; 
there  are  4  sacral  and  21  caudal  vertebneinoo 
ermine,  and  only  8  of  the  fbrmer  and  19  of  tie 
latter  in  the  European.    The  little  ennine  (K 
Rkhardtonii,  Bonap.,  or  P.  agilit,  And.  m 
Bach.),  which  replaces  the  preceding  ^ie«» 
north  of  Massachusetts,  is  from  8  to  »  in«w 
long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  Which  is  A\m 
more  than  6 ;  the  color  in  summer  is  ^'^t! 
nut  brown  above  and  whitish  below,  jitj* 
whole  upper  jaw  brown,  and  the  end  «» 
black  i  to  nearly  i  of  its  length;  in  nm 
white  with  a  black-tipped  tail.    It  i«  «>>2° 
and  darker,  with  more  slender  and  del'<*'*.ri 
than  the  preceding  species;  its  g«*8'*|*'~ 
distribution  is  fW>m  M' N.  to  MasssobMemw 
the  E.  and  Vancouver's  island  on  tbe  ''•^, 
The  long-tailed  ermine  (P.  ^^ongit«iia,Km 
approaches  the  ferrets  in  "i«ei  ^"'?,  *  ,1.7 
inches  long  exclusive  of  the  tail,  whi<»  "°" ' 
inches ;  the  color  in  summer  is  "S'''*P'^ 
brown  above,  and  brownish  yeUowbdoVJ™ 
the  chin  and  edge  of  upper  lip  white;  in»»" 

•nrhifa    iirifl,    a.  ManV.finrw>H    tjul :  the  mBW .■ 


White,  with  a  Waok-tipped  tail;  ^.^^Z 
broad,  the  hwr  short,  coarse,  and  sb^  v^'?! 
ears  low  and  short;  the  feet  «ro,'»?|VT 
-  "  developed  claws.    It  is  found  rtoin^ 


upper  Missouri  and  Platte  rivers.  "^J^ 
ermine  (P.  Heoynanii,  fionsp.,  or  r-  rr^ 
Aud.   and   Bach.)  has  an  average  leogtn^" 


tlM 


8  inches,  with  a  tail  of  8  or  4  ^^^^^^^ 
colors  are  as  in  the  other  species  m  "»™" 
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tadirinter;  the  edge  of  the  upper  lip  ia  white; 
it  if  fiwnd  fix>in  Labrador  to  Haaaacniuetta,  tuai 
•8  &r  treat  aa  Puget'a  soand.  Kane's  ermine 
(P.  SaneU,  Baird)  ia  aboat  6^  inches  long, 
with  atail  of  4  iaohea ;  it  aeema  a miniatare  (S 
the  European  q>^ies,  and  ia  found  in  Siberia 
ud  the  Tictnity  of  Beliring's  straits.  , 

ERNEST  AUGUSTUS,  king  of  Hanover,  6th 
Km  of  George  in.  of  England,  bora  Jan.  6, 1771, 
died  Nor.  18,  1861.    He  was  for  many  years  a 
membo'  of  the  BriUsh  honse  of  lords  as  dake 
of  Oomberland,  and  was  a  field  marnhal  in'  the 
British  anny.    A^^ainat  the  desire  of  his  mother 
'be married,  in  1816,  Frederioa  Caroline  of  Meok- 
lesbiffg-Strelitz,  whose  first  2  hosbuids,  Prince 
Lotus  of  Pmwia  and  the  prince  of  Solms-Brann- 
&ia,  had  both  died.    The  grant  which  he  asked 
from  parliament  on  occasion  of  his  marria^  not 
Wsg  aooorded  to  him,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Germany,  bnt  returned  to  England  in  1829 
to  vote  against  the  Oatholio  emancipation  bilL 
altium^  it  was  proposed  by  his  former  politioai 
fnend,  the  duke  of  Wellingtcm.    His  conduct  on 
tbis  ooearion  was  severely  censured  by  Ma  broth- 
e  the  dnke  of  Clarence,  afterward  William  IV. 
He  aeun  applied  to  parliament  for  money,  for 
&e  eancation  of  his  aon  (George  Frederic,  the 
I^etent  king  of  Hanover),  but  as  it  was  only 
(TiBtsd  under  condition  that  the  young  prince 
cboold  be  instmoted  in  Eiudand  and  m  the 
eplrit  of  Endish  institutions,  he  was  compelled 
to  nmam  nia  family  from  Germany.    Grave 
inmotations  upon  his  private  character,  and  his 
mbeoding  <^)pomtion  to  all  popular  reforms, 
combioed  to  midce  his  residence  in  England  as 
disagreeable  to  himself  aa  it  was  hatefu  to  the 
people.   On  the  death  of  'William  lY.  (June 
10, 1887),  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  devolv- 
ed on  Qoeea  Yiotoria,  and  the  succession  to 
the  thtme  of  Hanover  being  limited  to  the 
nde  line,  the  two  countries  were  separated, 
ud  the  dnke  of  Oomberland,  eldest  survivins 
Imther  ai  WilliMO,  ascended  the  throne  of 
HtaoTer  under  the  name  of  Ernest  Augustus. 
He*  he  became  notorious  for  his  tyrannical 
dupontion.    His  first  act  waa  to  abrogate  the 
^xotitation  of  1888,  which  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  William  IV.    In  1848  he  yielded  for 
a  time  to  the  eziffenoiea  of  the  moment,  and 
pvi^  a  more  ubeitd  constitution.    Shortly 
h^im  Us  daatii,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
""■Ml  by  which  Hanover  joined  the  Gherman 
**<»««»  (Sept  7,  1851).    He  was  succeeded 
»y  1m  MB,  Qeorg  V.  (born  May  27,  1819),  the 
iweent  king  of  Hanover. 
XBNESf  L,  duke  of  Saxe-Oobui^-Gothai 
^  Jn.  8, 1784,  died  Jan.  29, 1844,  succeeded 
'Mwher,  Dnke  Francis,  on  the  throne  of  Oobnrg 
JjMwtIIL,Deo.9, 1806.   He  was  successive- 
ly owueted  with  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
•"j™*!  in  the  war  agunst  Napoleon,  during 
wbicb  Ina  duchy  was  tot  some  time  in  the  pos- 
"?«»  of  the  French.    In  reward  for  his  ser- 
™*«giinat  Napoleon,  t«rritory  comprising  a 
?W<a  of  about  26,000  was  added  to  his 
•way,  indoding  \ho  principality  of  Liohtea- 


berg,  which  he  sold  in  1884  to  Pmsda  for  i^ 
000,000  thalers.  He  invested  this  amount  in 
the  acquisition  of  various  domaina;  and  by  the 
extinction  of  the  Gotha  line  of  dukes  in  1826,  he 
became  dnke  of  Gotha,  and  thus  tha  first  duke 
under  whose  sceptre  Gotha  and  Coburg  were 
united.  He  was  an  enlightened  prince,  a  zealous 
patron  of  science  and  letters,  and  endowed  his 
country,  and  especially  his  capital,  with  many 
beautifhl  structures  and  valuable  institutions. 
He  was  the  father  of  Prince  Albert,  consort  of 
Queen  Victoria.— Ebnbst  H.  of  Saie-Ooburg- 
Gotbaj[or  Ernest  rV.  of  Saze-Coburg),  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  June  21, 1818,  married  in  184S 
a  daughter  of  the  grand  dnke  of  Baden.  He 
gave  to  his  people  a  new  and  more  liberal  con- 
atitution,  fought  agunst  Denmark  in  18^9,  and 
is  distinguished  for  his  literary  and  musical  at- 
tunments  and  for  his  conciliatory  disppaitioa 
in  politics.    He  has  composed  several  operas. 

ERNE8TI,  J0HA.1W  August,  a  German  phi- 
lologist, bom  in  Tennst&dt,  Thuringia,  Aug.  4, 
1707,  died  in  Leipao,  Sept  11, 1781.  His  cri^ 
ioal  editions  of  Greek  and  Boman  classics,  Xen- 
ophon.  Homer.  Callimachns,  Polybiu?,  Suetonius, 
laoitns,  and  (jcero,  are  justly  celebrated  to  this 
day,  especially  the  edition  of  Cicero's  writings, 
and  the  glossary  appended  thereto,  CTZocm  0^«- 
nmiana  (6th  ed.,  Halle,  1881).  His.  excellent 
Latin  style  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of 
the  German  Cicero.  As  a  theological  writer  he 
belonged  to  the  school  of  rationalists.  His  most 
disljnguisbed  theological  work  is  his  Inttitutio 
JnterprtHi  JffbH  Tettamenti  (8d  ed.  1775),  of 
which  an  En^ish  translation,  by  C.  H.  Terro^ 
i^peared  in  Edinburgh  (2  vols.  .12mo.,  1883- 
'48). — His  nephew,  Auaxrar  'Wuhbui  (1783- 
1801),  edited  the  works  of  livy  (1769)  and  Am- 
mianus  Maroellinus  (1778),  beside  many  others. 

ERNST,  Hbihbioh  'Wilhxuc,  a  German  vio- 
linist, bom  in  Brtlnn,  Moravia,  in  1814.  He 
studied  in  the  musical  conservatory  of  Vienna, 
where  Mayseder  and  Paganini  befriended  and 
instracted  him,  and  subsequent  to  1831  in  that 
of  Paris.  From  being  known  chiefly  as  a  per- 
former at  chantber  concerts  in  the  latter  city,  he 
gradually  extended  his  reputation  over  Europe^ 
where  he  has  for  many  years  ranked  among 
the  first  living  violinists.  As  a  composer  for 
the  violin  heh^  produced  the  "Elegy,"'  a  "  Car- 
nival of  Venice,'*  and  other  successful  pieces. 

EBOS,  in  Greek  mytholo^  the  god  of  love^ 
first  mentioned  by  Hesiod.  He  was  the  imper- 
sonation of  the  elemental  principle  of  love,  the 
first  god  who  sprang  into  being  from  the  world'a 
ogg,  harmonizing  tne  discordant  elements  of 
the  universe  and  binding  human  kind  together 
in.  sympathy.  The  Eros  of  the  later  poets,  very 
different  from  the  oosmogonic  Eros,  was  a  wan- 
ton and  handsome  youth,  the  son  of  Aphrodite 
and  Zeus,  and  the  inspirer  of  violent  sensual 
pasnon.  He  is  the  Cupid  of  the  Latin  poets. 
(See  CuPED.) 

ERGSTRATUS,  or  Hbbostsatub,  anEphesian 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  4tn  century  B. 
.0.,  and  whom  a  deed  of  infuny  has  entitled  to 
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«  plaoe  in.  history.  On  the  ni^t  in  which  Alex- 
«nder  the  Great  was  born,  in  the  year  866  B. 
0.,  he  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephe- 
ma,  which  was  speedily  Domed.  When  it  was 
ascertained  who  nad  perpetrated  the  saerilege, 
the  incendiary  was  arrested  and  pnt  to  the  tor- 
ture. Being  asked  what  had  prompted  him  to 
the  commission  of  snoh  an  act,  he  replied:  "A 
yearning  for  immortality,"  whereon  the  Ephe- 
tiauB  passed  a  decree  consigning  his  name  to  ob- 
livion :  bat  this  ordinance  proved  a  vain  meas- 
ure, for  Theopompos  secored  to  the  criminal  tihe 
object  of  his  aspirslion,  by  making  mention  of 
him  in  his  history. 

ERFENinS,  or  Yak  ERPsar,  Thokab,  a  Dntob 
orientalist,  bom  in  Gorknm,  Sept.  7, 1684,  died 
in  LejKlen,  Nov.  18,  1624.  He  was  educated 
St  the  muversity  of  Leyden,  travelled  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  perfeotM 
himself  at  Paris  and  Venice  in  Arabic,  Turkish, 
Persian,  and  Ethiopio.  In  1612  he  retnmed 
to  Holland,  was  appointed  oriental  professor 
St  the  nniversity  of  Leyden,  and  established  a 
press  in  his  own  honse  for  the  printing  of  Ara- 
bic works.  He  was  snbeeqnently  appointed 
oriental  interpreter  to  the  Dutch  government, 
in  which  capacity  he  had  not  only  to  translate, 
bnt  also  to  reply  to  the  various  despatches  of  the 
Asiatic  and  African  princes,  which  the  extent 
of  the  Dutch  commerce  at  that  time  rendered 
very  numerous.  He  wrote  many  important 
works,  especially  on  subjects  connected  witili  the 
Arabic. 

ERBABD,  Ohabus,  s  French  painter  and 
srchiteot,  bom  in  Nantes  in  1606,  died  in  Romei, 
May  16, 1689.  He  was  instractod  in  painting 
by  his  fiither,  and  perfected  his  knowie^^  at 
Rome.  On  his  retnm  to  France  he  gradnally 
rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession.  In  1648 
he  became  one  of  the  12  loonders  of  the  acad- 
emy of  painting.  He  was  engaged  in  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Palaii  roj/al,  Loavre,  and  other 
palaces.  His  chief  claim  to  notice  rests^ 
however,  upon  his  connection  with  the  foun- 
dation of  the  French  academy  at  Rome,  which 
was  projected  by  him  and  carried  into  effect 
in  1666,  with  12  pupils. 

ERSOH,  JoHANN  SiMUKL,  a  German  (^clo- 
toeedist,  bom  in  Grossglc^u,  Prussian  Silesia, 
June  28,  1766,  died  in  Halle,  Jan.  16,  1828. 
He  attended  in  his  youth  the  university  of  the 
latter  town  and  that  of  Jena,  and  was  afterward 
connected  in  Halle  with  Meusel's  learned  pe- 
riodica], Dm  gelehrte  DeuUehland,  and  in  Jens 
with  a  political  Journal.  He  published  a  volu- 
minoos  collection  of  the  documents  found  in 
German  political,  geographical,  and  scientific 
periodicals  {Eeptrtorium  fli«r  dU  aUgemeinen 
a«utiehmJtmrtuUeundttnderepericdua«Sami»- 
lungm/tir  Erdbttehreilmng,  GeteMehte,  und  die 
damit  i)«n»andt«n  WiuenK/Mften,  8  vols.  1790- 
'92).    The  appearance  of  this  work  created  a 

geat  sensation  among  German  biUiographers. 
is  efforts  were  so  much  encouraged  oy  Hnfe- 
land  and  other  prominent  savants,  that  he  was 
induced  to  undertake  ft  digest  of  literature 


in.  connection  with  s  general  Btovy  P^f^ 
This  work  is  singolariy  oharacteristic  of  Gtnsa 
elaborateness.    Ko  iiswer  than  8  vdumes  (iii^ 
mmeiiut  Jtepertorivm  dtr  LUeraUir.  J«u  and 
Wehnsr,  1798-1809)  were  reqtured  to  e^ 
mice  the  literary  productions  en  16  yean  (1785- 
1800).    It  shoolo,  however,  be  borne  in  nmi 
that  not  only  books,  bat  aJso  newspaper  ud 
magazine  articles,  were  recorded  in  this  pab- 
lici^on;   and  one  of  the  most  exttaordnir; 
features  of  it  was,  that  even  the  critidan!  v> 
which  the  respective  literaiy  prodnctioni  iiid 
been  saljected  were  referred  to  with  the  vtnMt 
predsion,  different  marks  being  used  to  dca;- 
note  the  adverse  or  fiivorable  character  of  tie 
comment    White  this  was  in  progress,  h«  pro- 
jected s  univffl^  OTolopasdis  of  toodeni  Etc- 
sture,  which  he  earned  out  so  for  as  to  pni&k 
6  volumes  on  French  literature,  Lai  ; «Ur<( 
lyanhreieh,  and  also  sn  editicmof  tbeMoea 
French  under  the  titie  of  La  Fra/uM  IMUnm 
(1797-1806).    He  was  slso  ennged  darin;  tlie 
same  period  in  various  effitorisfuuDon.   lolfiOS 
he  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of  geogrsph}' md 
otatistios  at  the  university  of  Halle,  and  frcn 
1808  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  acted  at  tbt 
same  time  as  chie^  director  of  the  umreratr 
library.    He  crowned  the  labors  of  bis  life  bT 
establishing  in  ooi\]uncti<Hi  with  Gmberi'M  w- 
ffetMine  &ej/lclopMu  der  Wittenteh^  *>i 
.Stinste,  the  Ist  section  comprising  turn  A  to  G, 
of  which  17  volnmea  (the  first  i4>peariiis  in  Leip- 
rio  in  1818)  were  edited  by  Ersch  and  Grate. 
After  Ersch's  death  that  section  was  cai^ 
ned  by  Graber,  and  on  his  death  in  18S1  bj  JL 
H.  F.  Meier  and  Hermann  BnxA^ona.  He  9d 
section,  to  comprise  the  letters  H  to  N,  if  m^ 
the  editorial  care  of  A.  G.  HoStaumof  Jais,«iil 
the  Sd  and  last  section,  ttom  K  to  Z.  node  w 
of  M.H.  F.Meier  of  Halle.  The  total  nnmberrf 
volumes  published  in  Juncw  1869,  was  U8.  JJf 
is  the  most  learned  and  elaborate  Oeiman  (Tcu- 
ptedia  extant,  and  the  greatest  literaiy  idw* 
ment  in  Germany  of  the  present  oentmy.  A* 
edition  of  his  Sandbvek  der  deutidm  litewf 
teit  der  MitU  dee  18-ten  Jahrhunderti  »  «/ . 
■netiette  Zeit  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam  and  I^ 
1812-'14 ;  new  and  enlarged  ed.,  Leilf^  '^ 
'28)  was  prepared  by  Gdasler,  who  added  to  «» 
<7cloptBdU  of  philology  in  1846  and  dm- 
soDhieal  literatnre  in  1860  (jB»tt»n9>*'^ 
Sandbueh  der  pkOMopkueien  LrU^ ^ 
Deutiehen  ton  der  MitU  die  lZ-UnJ<MM^ 
Hi  auf  die  netuiU  Zeit,  Leipsio,  18Mi  »rj 
Thus  the  first  foundation  for  a  thoron«Jim»»" 
German  system  of  bibliography  was  m«l 
Ersch's  indefetigable  industry,  wbfle  hu  «^ 
■iann  for  cyolopsdias  has  enriched  "•'"* 
with  imperisbsUe  storehouses  of  infom»» 
£R6^  or  Eabsb  (ffeniih),  ti>e  la<«^^, 
the  Gael  in  tiie  highlands  <rf^<^f°^. 
being  supposed  to  be  an  Irish  (^^..'^^ 
CheUe  Amnaeh  is  the  name  given «»  « "»!! 
highlanders  themselves,  who  were  dnven  ^ 
word  by  the  Oymri,  and  hence  ^^^  J^ 
Scots  ifetUti,  fugitives).     This  IwigM**-"" 
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Xiax  »f  the  id*  of  1^  and  the  JMnekh  or 
IrUb  of  IrelADd,  oonstitate  one  branch  of  the 
Celtic  or  Gflllioffimily;  the  other  branch  oon- 
ualiBg  of  the  Cymric  of  Wales,  the  now  extinct 
ComSh,  and  the  Breizad  {Bat-Breton)  in  France. 
The  tetia  Erse  has  also  been  erroneoogly  ap- 
plied to  the  Soandinavians,  and  especially  to 
their  language.     Grant  (1844)  attempted  to 
denre  the  Gaelio  from  the  Pelasgio.    B.  A. 
Armstrong  proves  it  to  be  nearer  to  the  an- 
cient Celtic  than  is  the  Welsh  or  the  Irish,  and 
that  it  has  fewer  inflections.    Dr.  Prichard 
«A  A.  Pietet  have  shown  the  Celtic  tongues 
to  be  of  the  lBdo<£arojpean  class.    The  Gaelio 
wu  not  written  till  aner  the  arrival  of  the 
Bomaas  in  Great  Britain.    Ifo  ancient  inscrip- 
tiona  or  manuscripts  in  it  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered.   Ita  BO  called  Irish  alphabet  consists 
of  18  letters,  nearly  of  Anglo-Saxon  shape, 
wsuA  &om  trees .  (at2m,  elm ;  ItUhe,  birch ; 
i»22,  hazel,  &&).    The  letters  k,q,v,3i,y,  and  « 
are  wanting.    Many  consonants  are  not  pro- 
Booooed.    The  pronnnoiation  varies  in  different 
periods  and  localities.    Dr.  Stewart,  who  trans- 
lated the  Scriptures,  and  Dr.  Smith,  who  made 
a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  both  settled 
the  orthography.     The  indefinite  article,  the 
Hester  gender,  and  a  spedal  form  for  the  pre»- 
es(  teoae  of  uie  verba,  are  wanting  in  Gaelic. 
Tltert  are  S  declenmons  and  2  ooi\jagations.    A 
peonliar  met{{>hony  is  mooh  used,  as :  fear,  a 
man;  fir,  of  aman ;  fhir,  O  manl  The  system pf 
piefixee  and  suffixes  resembles  that  of  the  Semit- 
ic tongoea.    The  numerals  are :  atm,  a  h-aon, 
1;  lUd,  a dhd,  i;  tri,S;  eeithir,4;  euif,  eoig, 
6;  Aftia,  6;  teeiehd,  7;  oehd,  8;  naoi,  naoA, 
9;  lUeA,  10;  aon  diuff,  11,  &o,;fiehead,  20: 
ioAarfludiead,  80  ilO-{-20) ;  da /Mehead,*i 
(2X20),  &c. ;  eradE,  eiad,  1,000,  &o.    The  nomi- 
latireplnralis  formed  by  adding  son,  as  eldr  eair- 
tan,  hvpem    The  sexes  are  d^tingnished  by  8 
methods:  by  different  words,  by  prefixing  ban 
or  iooi  for  feminines,  and  by  an  adjective.    The 
FMBoal  pronouns  are:  ma,  mhi,  I;  to,  thu, 
^;<,M,he;  t,*(,8he;  rinn,\r»;  MiA,yoa; 
iid,  nod,  they.    The  relative  pronouns  are :  a, 
vho,  irhich ;  <m,  whose,  and  to  whom ;  no, 
that  vluch;  noM,  who  not.    The  possessives 
we:  «o,  my;  do,  thyj  a,  his,  her;  ar,  onr; 
Mw,  w,  yoar;  anjam,  their.    The  interroga- 
fareaare:  ta,  who;   cio,  which;    eiod,  what. 
The  indefinite  pronouns  are :  edeh,  the  rest ; 
"w^  some ;  Me,  other.    Among  the  verbs  aret 
t^itg  m,  I  wrapped ;  phaUg  thv,  phaisg  «, 
■«■ ;  neatiTely,  do  phattff  mi,  &a    Abair,  to 
••T;  tMiairt  mi,  Inavesaid;  airradh,  said; 
^wd*, aaying.    Verbtobe:  tami,Iam;  ta 
•"Sthonart;  ta«,heis:  to«{nn,weare,&o.: 
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?!  "aw,  between ;  gu,  till ;  mar,  as,  like ;  o, 
2**';  ''<,dnring;  re,  ri,ri»,  to;  trid,  through, 
**•  The  language  is  very  guttural,  and  its  en- 
pnorac  methods  peonliar.  The  following  is  a 
'P^Qoiea  from  Oaaian : . 


Bbnldli  Cn<Sn1IIa      >t<r         btlU     Th&n, 
BM     CaohBlUn  by  (the)  inU(af)  Thun, 
fo       dh&bhtm  eraoibh  dbollle      naftamlm; 
Ia(th*)  ahada  (of  a)  tree  foliage  vhowaoonded; 
Dh'aom    a   alileach     ri  cwnig    naa  oil, 

Iieaned  Ua    spur    againat  rock  (crag)  of  carea, 
A    igslth  mhAr    r'a    tbaobh  air   an  thrnr. 
Hlauieldliagel>7hia    aid*    on  tba  gtaai. 

— ^The  principal  work  in  Gaelic  is  the  poems  of 
Qesian  in  the  original,  translated  into  English 
by  Macphwson,  and  into  Latin  by  R.  Maofarlaa 
(8  vols.,  London,  1807).  There  are  also  othw 
lyric  and  epic  poems,  military  and  fiineral  songs 
m  the  bards;  the  best  being  of  the  times  just 
before  and  after  the  Christian  era.  There  are 
Gaelio  and  Engliah  dictionaries  by  William  Shaw 
(London,  1780),  P.  Maofarhme  (Ediifbnrgh, 
1816),  B.  A.  Armstrong  (London,  1826),  the 
highknd  society  (Edinburgh,  J.828),  Norman 
MoLeod  and  Daniel  Dewar  ^ndon,  1846). 
Some  of  these  have  grammars  with  them, 

ERSEINE,  Ebekszbb,  a  Scotch  theologian, 
founder  of  tiie  Secession  church  of  Scotland, 
bom  June  22, 1680,  died  in  Stirling,  June  23, 
1766.  The  son  of  a  Presbyterian  divine,  he 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
licensed  to  preach  in  1702,  became  pastor  tint 
next  year  in  Portmoak,  and  held  that  post  28 
years.  Here  and  at  Stirling,  where  he  lived 
from  1731  imtil  his  death,  he  was  a  great 
favorite  with  his  parishioners,  as  well  as  with 
the  church  throughout  Scotland.  The  diasen- 
tions  in  the  church  of  Scotland  be^m  in  1720, 
when  the  book  entitled  the  "  Marrow  of  Mod- 
ern Divinity"  was  thought  to  reveal  latitndina- 
rian  tendencies  dangerous  to  the  prevalent  doo* 
trines.  Refusing  to  take  the  abjuration  oath, 
and  opposing  the  reimposition  of  lay  patron- 
ages, as  contra^  to  the  act  of  union  and  to  the 
liberties  of  the  Scottish  church,  and  at  the  same 
time  being  one  of  the  most  influential  defenders 
of  what  were  termed  tlie  "  Marrow  "  doctrines, 
Mr.  Erskine  was  proclaimed  in  many  polemical 
pamphlets  an  innovator  in  religion  ana  a  tronb- 
ler  in  Israel,  was  censured  by  the  synod,  and  in 
1788  was  solemnly  rebuked  and  admonished  at 
the  bar  of  the  general  assembly.  Agunst  this 
decision,  he  with  8  other  clergymen  entered  a 
protest ;  and  as  they  continued  the  conduct  for 
which  tJbey  had  been  censured,  they  were  sus- 
pended from  their  functions.  This  sentence 
was  soon  after  removed,  but  the  deposed  breth- 
ren had  meantime  formed  themselves  into  s 
separate  consistory  and  received  numerous  ac- 
cessions. Elrskine  continued  to  preach  to  large 
eongregations  at  Stirling  till  his  death. 

^SkINE,  Thouas,  baron,  a  British  jurist 
and  statesman,  the  Bd  son  of  Henry  David,  10th 
earl  of  Buchan,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Jan.  21, 1760, 
died  at  Almondell,  near  Edinburgh,  Kov.  17, 
1828.  Having  stuped  at  the  high  sohool  of  Ed- 
inburgh and  attended  for  a  while  the  classes  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrew's,  though  he  was  never 
matriculated  at  that  insUtntion,  he  gratified  his 
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predDection  for  naval  I!fe  by  entering  tbe  serrioe 
as  midshipman.  Disappointed  if  his  hope  of 
promotion,  he  quitted  the  navy  for  a  commission 
m  the  annj.  In  1770,  soon  after  his  marriage, 
he  went  with  his  regiment  to  Minorca,  where  ne 
remiuned  2  years.  Retm^ing  then  to  London, 
he  became  known  in  society  as  a  young  o£Scer 
of  extraordinary  conversational  powers.  After  6 
Tears  of  military  service,  daring  most  of  which 
nme  he  was  stationed  in  English  comitry  towns, 
he  was  induced  to  turn  his  thonghts  to  the  law ; 
his  mother,  a  woman  of  great  gifts  of  mind,  ap- 
proved his  inclination,  and  in  1777  he  entered 
himself  a  feUow  commoner  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  merely  to  obtain  a  degree  which 
wonld  shorten  his  passage  to  the  bar,  at  the 
flame  time  becoming  a  student  at  law  of  lin- 
ooln's  Inn.  In  order  to  master  tbe  technical 
part  of  his  profession,  he  performed  the  labori- 
ous duties  of  clerk  in  the  o£Bce  of  an  eminent 
pleader,  but  a  ludicrous  parody  of  Gray's  "  Baid" 
which  he  published  in  the  "Monthly  Maga- 
sine"  proves  that  he  found  time  to  indolge  nis 
wit  and  fancy.  Many  ofhis  evenings  were  passed 
in  a  debating  association,  where,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  Pitt  and  Burke,  he  trained  his  talents  to 
that  surpassing  strength  which  afterward  guned 
him  the  reputation  of  the  first  of  English  advo- 
cates. He  also  at  this  time  studied  a  few  of  the 
greatest  models  of  oratory  till  be  almost  knew 
uem  by  heart.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1778,  and  at  once  secured  a  rapid  success  by 
his  brilliant  defence  of  Captain  Baillie,  prose- 
cuted for  libel  on  Lord  Sandwich.  In  a  strain  of 
vehement  invective  agunst  the  earl,  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  Judge,  who  told  him  that  Lord 
Sandwich  was  not  formally  before  the  court. 
"  I  know  tliat  he  is  not,"  replied  the  undaunted 
advocate, "  but  for  that  very  reason  I  will  bring 
him  before  the  court."  In  1779,  Mr.  Erskine 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  conunons  as ' 
connsel  for  a  bookseller  against  the  monopoly 
of  the  two  universities  in  printing  almanacs. 
The  prime  minister.  Lord  North,  had  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  renew  this  monopoly,  and 
though  opposition  to  it  was  considered  a  des- 
perate attempt,  the  measure  was  triumphantly 
rejected,  many  friends  of  the  ministry  affirming 
that  after  Mr.  Erskine's  speech  they  could  not 
conscientiously  do  otherwise  than  vote  against  it. 
In  1781  he  gamed  another  great  triumph  in  se- 
curing the  acquittal  of  Lord  George  Gordon, 
impeached  for  treason  as  the  head  of  the  "  no 
popery"  rioters.  His  speech  was  as  remarkable 
for  arsument  as  for  eloquence,  and  was  ap- 
plande»d  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  having  prevented 
the  precedent  of  hanging  a  man  for  constructive 
treason.  He  received  m  1788,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  venerable  Lord  Mansfield,  a  silk 
gown  and  the  patent  of  precedence  at  tbe  bar, 
and  tbe  same  year  was  returned  to  parliament 
as  member  for  Portsmouth.  He  was  a  supporter 
of  Fox,  and  advocated  that  minister's  famous 
East  India  bill ;  but  his  parliamentary  speeches, 
though  they  have  probably  been  underrated, 
disappointed    the  high  expectations   of   hia 


friend)*,  and  are  not  oompafaUe  to  his  ■>l«Bfi 
pleas  at  the  bar.    With  an  enthunasm  for  pop- 
ular liberty,  his  best  efforts  were  tiiose  in  de- 
fence of  the  fi-eedom  of  the  press  and  tbe  pri> 
ileges  6f  Juries,  and  against  the  doctrine  d  coe- 
structive  treason.    In  his  defence  of  the  deai 
of  St.  Asaph,  charged  with  lil>el,  he  indigimtl; 
argued  against  the  Jnd^  who  refused  to  reetiTe 
ftrom  the  jury  the  verdict  of  "  Guilty  of  pabfiib- 
ing  only."    One  of  tbe  most  importsnt  of  iai 
speedies,  and  perhaps  the  first  in  ontono! 
talent,  was  that  delivered  in  1789  on  the  bid 
of  Stookdsle,  who  was  arraigned  for  pobMn; 
a  libel  against  the  honse  of  oommom  lb. 
Burke's  articles  of  impeachment  a«uiist  Vina 
Hastings  had  been  printed  and  sold  thronglioii! 
the  ki^fdom  before  the  conomenoement  of  tbe 
trial,  and  their  masterly  invective  prodimd  i 
deep  and  general  impression  upon  the  |nitic 
mind  a^nst  Mr.  Hastings.    To  neutnba  oc 
repel  this  effect,  a  pamphlet  was  written,  vhidi 
Btockdale  pnbli^ed,  oontuning  severe  ^efie^ 
tions  upon  the  conduct  of  the  managen  of  Ht 
impeachment.    The  pamphlet  was  dee»ed  li- 
bellous ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  sentinieDtiof 
a  whole  people,  and  to  the  most  migfaty  eonli- 
nation  of  talent  that  ever  led  a  proeeoitiot, 
amid  what  he  himself  describes  as  the^blite 
of  passion  and  of  prejudice,"  Mr.  Enkiiie  ra- 
dertook  the  defence  of  Stockdale,  ind  eitib- 
lished  his  repntataon  as  tiie  most  ooosmmiitte 
advocate  of  the  age.    Comlnnin^  the  otnos 
precision  with  the  highest  oratorical  tod  ri» 
torical  efforts,  he  rescued  his  client  from  tjie 
punishment  which  a  nation  seemed  deterndiied 
to  award  him.    The  doctrine  expounded  in  ks 
plea  and  sanctioned  by  the  verdict  beoame  tl»' 
foundation  of  the  liberty  of  the  prew  in  Eng- 
land.   In  1792  he  acted  as  counsel  toThosw 
Pain&  prosecuted  as  anthor  of  the  "  K"?^^ 
Man,''  and  was  therefor  deprived  of  the  owe 
of  attorney-general  to  the  prince  of  W*K 
which  he  had  held  for  several  years.    M'- ** 
kine  was  for  25  years  engaged  upon  the  aw 
important    cases   in   England,  but  his  ««» 
arduous  efforts  were  in  1794,  when  be  g»w 
the  death-blow  to  the  doctrine  of  coMtracW 
treason.    Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  Thelwril,  W 
several  other  persons,  were  arrested  spd  ens- 
mitted  to  the  tower  on  charge  of  Vo'S.im^ 
spiracy  and  high  treason.    The  trial  of  aim 
began  Oct.  29,  and  the  popular  interest  www™ 
that  a  dense  mob  pressed  around  *•*  "^ 
and  made  it  almost  impossible  ''"'.  t*"*  ^"m? 
to  proceed  to  and  firom  their  carriaW|  /^ 
indictment  stated  9  overt  acts  of  hi^  bt 
son,  but  the  trial  turned  almost  'oidr^jT 
question  of  treasonable  intention.   T'"*?'*'?!?! 
ings  continued  to  the  8th  day,  andtheww" 
force  of  the  bar  was  marshalled  f^^ 
prisoner  and  his  undaunted  defender  ;b'«  "J 
ability  and  eloquence  of  Erskine  P'^'^*^ 
diet  of  acquittal,  and  forced  the  highest  adB^ 
tion  even  from  his  opponents.    Mr-  "  ,  Lnw 
arraigned  Nov.  10,  and  prononnoed  no*  Crj 
Nov.  20 ;  bis  acquittal  waa  fdlow«  "^  "* 
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cf  Ib^-llidiraD ;  and  the  govenaneDi,  in  de- 
ipair  cf  oonviotiiig  anj  of  the  supposed  trai- 
toN,  ibaodoned  ue  other  indiotments.     Hr. 
Snkme  looked  with  favor  upon  the  attempt  at 
toeiil  renovatioa  in  France,  and  throoghout 
t^  discossions  npon  t'rench  afEairs  at  this  pe- 
riod be  opposed  the  interference  of  England  on 
■  behalf  of  the  Bourbons.    His  pamphlet  entitled 
"A  View  of  the  Ganses  and  Oonseqnences  of 
the  War  witii  France  "  rapidly  passed  throo^h 
48  editions.    After  the  peaoe  of  Amiens  he  tis- 
ited  Paris,  and  was  presented  to  Napoleon,  who 
Imwerer  passed  him  with  the  dry  remark,  Vou$ 
Om  legist  f    Upon  the  death  of  Pitt  in  1806, 
ud  oa  fwmation  of  Lord  Grenrille's  coalition 
ministry,  Mr.  Erskine  was  appointed  lord  high 
chuoallor,  and  created  a  peer  under  the  tiUe 
of  Biran  Erskine  of  Bestormel  castle.    This 
ministry  was,  however,  dissolved  within  a  year, 
and  he  resigned  his  o£Bce  before  having  had 
oocuioa  to  display  all  his  ability  in  it.    He 
ptoed  the  remuuder  of  his  life  in  retirement 
tud  comparative  indigence,  and  unhappily  a 
Kcond  time  married.    In  1816  he  received  the 
Older  of  the  thistle,  and  he  took  part  for  the  last 
tune  in  the  house  of  lords  ih  1820  on  occasion 
of  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline.    Lord  Erskine 
vtsdoobUeas  the  greatest  of  English  advocates, 
tod  his  eloquence  may  be  compared  without 
disadvantage  to  that  of  orators  as  illustrious  as 
Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan.    With  an  ani- 
nstod  ooontenance,  polished  manners,  great  vi- 
Taeity  of  mind,  an  easily  modulated  voice,  and  a 
chincter  that  seemed  always  young,  he  could 
kndlunuelf  admirably  to  every  variety  of  senta- 
meit.    Bis  sympathetic  disposition  made  him 
ilv^aeekalook  of  applause  in  his  listeners,  and 
heoDeestoppedinthemidstof  aharangue,  whis- 
pering (o  a  friend  that  he  could  not  go  on  unless 
that "  wet  blamket  of  a  face"  opposite  to  him  were 
nnxnred.  However  completely  absorbed  in  pbil- 
qmducal  discussion  or  in  the  intricacies  of  a  case, 
«  vas  alvays  alive  to  the  emotions  expressed  in 
the  faces  of  the  jury,  which  he  made  the  guide 
<A  his  oratory.    He  has  the  honor  of  having 
ptaeoted  to  parliament  the  bill  for  the  aboli- 
tiM  of  the  dave  trade,  of  having  pleaded  the 
euae  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  supported  propo- 
■itiona  for  the  reform  of  the  penal  laws,  and 
^f>ken  and  written  in  behalf  of  the  stmg- 
^ing  Greeks.    Bis  noblest  efforts  were  in  be- 
half of  eonatitntdonal  fivedom,  and  during  the 
owfflentoaa  struggles  of  the  period  in  which  he 
hred  there  was  no  pnblic  man  who  had  greater 
peraoul  inflnenoe.    There  was  a  little  of  vanity 
in  his  character,  and  he  often  conversed  with 
Br.  Parr,  who  was  remarkably  conceited,  when 
BO*  daborate  compliments  were  paid  by  each 
to  the  other.    Dr.  Parr  on  one  of  these  occa- 
Bou  nromised  that  he  would  write  Erskine's 
«ptU(h ;  to  which  the  other  replied  that "  such 
u  intention  on  the  doctor's  part  was  almost  a 
J**I*«tion  to  commit  suicide."     He  wrote  a 
political  romance  entitled  "Armatas,  a  Frag- 
BKot"  (published  anonymously,  8vo.,  2  parts, 
undoD,  1817),  and  a  few  political  treatises ;  but 


the  chief  foimdaticm  of  his  fame  is  his  nnmeront 
m)eecbes,  which  retain  in  print  the  brilliancy  of 
thought,  copiousness  of  imagery,  elegance  of 
diction,  and  much  of  the  fervor  which  rendered  ■ 
them  so  snccesafhl  when  delivered.  A  collec- 
tion of  his  speeches  at  the  bar  connected  with 
the  liberty  of  ^e  press,  and  against  construc- 
tive treason,  by  James  Ridgeway,  appeared  in 
London  in  1810-'ll  (4  vols.  8vo.),  followed  in 
1912  by  a  collection  of  his  speeches  at  the  bar 
on  miscellaneous  subjects,  and  in  1847  by  hia 
speeches  at  the  bar  and  in  parliament,  with  a 
memoir  by  Lord  Brougham  (4  vols.  8vo.). 

ERWIN  or  STEQrBA.CH,  the  principal  archi- 
tect of  the  cathedral  of  Strasbourg,  bom  at 
Steinbaoh,  near  Bbhl,  in  Baden,  died  Jan.  17, 
1318.  The  principal  tower  of  the  cathedral 
had  been  completed  in  the  7th  century  under 
the  reign  of  Dagobert  It  was  partly  built  of 
wood,  and  was  reduced  to  ruins  by  lightning 
and  sucoesfflve  fires.  The  nave,  commenced  in 
1016,  was  only  completed  in  1276.  Erwin  was 
then  requested  to  furnish  designs  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  for  the 
construction  of  two  new  towers  and  a  facade 
upon  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  tower. 
Tne  work  was  commenced  Feb.  20,  1276,  and 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  structure  was 
lud  May  26, 1277.  The  architect  died  when 
the  work  was  oidy  half  finished ;  it  was  con* 
tinned  by  his  son  Johannes  (died  March  -18, 
1839),  and  was  subsequently  continued  chiefly 
after  his  designs,  which  are  still  preserved  at 
Strasbourg.  His  daughter  Sabina  assisted  him 
in  the  decoration  of  the  interior  of  the  church ; 
and  another  of  his  sons,  Winhing  ^died  in  1830), 
was  also  an  architect  of  some  distmctipn.  Th« 
remains  of  this  family  of  architects  are  interred 
within  the  cathedraL 

EBYMANTHUS,  in  ancient  geography  a 
river  and  mountain  of  Araa^ia,  in  Greece.  The 
river,  according  to  some  the  modem  Ditnitzana, 
rises  on-the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  and  Elis,  and 
flows  into  the  Alpheus.  The  mountain,  situated 
to  the  east  of  the  river,  formed  the  western 
point  of  the  northern  barrier  of  Arcadia,  and 
was  covered  with  forests.  It  was  in  this  moun- 
tain that  Hercules  chased  and  killed  the  famous 
wild  boar. 

'  EBYSIFELAS  (Or.  tpva,  to  draw,  and  irtXac, 
neighboring,  from  its  tendency  to  draw  in  tbo 
neighboring  parts),  St.  Ahthont's  Fibk,  or  in 
Scotiand,  Rc«x,  an  inflammation  of  the  skin 
characterized  by  redness,  swelling,  and  burning 
pain,  commonly  spreadinjg  from 'a  central  poin^ 
and  sometimes  affecting  the  subcntoneoos  cel- 
lular tissue.  Idiopathic  erysipelas  almost  inva- 
riably attacks  the  face ;  frequentiy  it  is  preceded 
.by  loss  of  appetite,  languor,  headache,  chilli- 
ness, and  fi^quency  of  pulse ;  a  spot  now  makes 
its  appearance,  commonly  on  one  side  of  the 
noM^  of  a  deep  red  color,  swollen,  firm,  and 
ahinug,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  burning,  tingling 
pain.  The  disease  gradually  extends,  often 
imtil  the  whole  of  the  face  and  hairy  scalp 
have  been  affected,  but  it  is  ezceedin^y  rare 
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for  it  to  pots  upon  the  trank.  Often,  wUlA 
Btill  advancing  in  one  direction,  the  part  ori- 
ginallj  affected  is  restored  to  ita  normal  con- 
dition. Gommonly  large  irregular  teaicles 
(jiMyetena)  filled  with  Beroin,  precisely  similar 
to  ti^ose  produced  bj  a  scald,  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  inflamed  skin.  The  pnlse  is 
frequent,  there  is  total  loss  of  appetite,  head- 
ache, prostration,  restlessness,  and  sleeplessnea, 
and  commonly,  particularly  at  night,  more  hr 
less  delirium  is  present.  The  complfdnt  runs 
its  course  in  about  a  week,  and  the  general 
symptoms  ordinarily  abate  somewhat  before 
any  decline  is  noticed  in  the  local  inflammation. 
In  itself  erysipelas  of  the  face  is  ordinarQy  un- 
attended with  danger ;  but  where  it  occurs  in 
tiio  course  of  other  and  exhausting  diseases,  it 
adds  much  to  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis. ,  Li 
fitted  oases  the  delirium  ia  apt  gradually  to  lapse 
into  coma.  Erysipelas  is  subject  to  epidemic 
influences ;  in  certain  seasons  it  is  exceedingly 
prevalent,  while  in  others  it  is  rarely  seen. 
The  attack  is  favored  by  overcrowding  and  de- 
ficient ventilation.  Hospitals,  particularly  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  are  infested  with  it. 
The  writer  recollects  a  crowded  ward  in  the 
basement  of  Bellevne  hospital  (New  York),  in 
which  for  several  weeks  every  patient  that  was 
placed  in  it  underwent  an  attack  of  erysipelas, 
and  many  were  affected  a  second  time.  Certain 
unhealthy  states  of  the  system  predispose  strong- 
ly to  the  disease,  and  an  unwholesome  diet  and 
uie  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants  are  commonly 
dted  among  its  causes.  We  have  seen  that  mm- 
ple  erysipelas  is  rarely  fatal ;  consequently  re- 
ooveries  are  common  under  a  great  variety  of 
treatment.  Usually  it  requires  nothing  more 
than  to  move  the  bowels  by  a  mild  laxative, 
and  afterward  to  support  the  system  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  nntnment,  and  if  necessary  the 
use  of  quinine  and  wine  whey.  Where  there  is 
great  prostration,  stimulants  may  be  freely  ad- 
ministered ;  lately  it  has  been  proposed  to  treat 
all  cases  by  the  administration  of  the  tincture 
of  the  muriate  of  iron  in  doses  of  from  10  to 
80  drops  every  2  hours,  and  this  metihod  has 
been  found  eminently  sncoessfnL  A  great  va- 
riety of  external  ap^cations  have  at  different 
times  been  recommended — ^the  use  of  blisters 
applied  to  the  centre  of  the  inflamed  part,  of 
an  epithem  of  mercurial  ohitment,  the  applica- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  and  oi  tincture  of  iodine, 
fto.  A  rimple  wash  of  lead  and  opium,  applied 
by  means  of  linen  cloths  saturated  witli  it,  is 
eommonly  grateful  to  the  patient,  and  answera 
tyerj  purpose.  Systematic  writers  make  a  sep- 
arate variety  of  the  erysipelas  of  new-bom  chil- 
dren; it  presents  no  peonliarity,  however,  ex- 
cept its  greater  gravity,  in  common  with  other 
diseases,  in  such  delicate  organisms.  When 
erysipelas  of  the  abdomen  ooours  in  new-bom 
children,  it  commonly  has  its  point  of  origin  in 
the  reoentiy  divided  umbilical  cord.  In  some 
eases  erysipelas,  arising  generally  from  some 
injury  or  excoriation,  shows  a  tendency  to  ad- 
vance in  one  direotioa  while  it  passes  away  in 


anotber  (sryi^pelm  amibutm^ ',  In  this  namerll 
may  pass  in  turn  over  almost  eTiM7  part  oi  tfai 
surface. — ^In  phlegmonona  erysipdas  Hm  pncn. 
soty  qmptoms  are  more  ooDBtant  and  severe^  dM 
pain  more  violent  tiie  p^pstration  greater;  tbt 
redness  is  most  stronf^y  marked  akmg  the  tnab 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  ttie  lympfaitif 
glands  are  swollen ;  the  swelling  of  the  sidnii 
more  oonriderable,  it  soon  asBomes  a  ptity  cm- 
sistenee,  and  pits  strongly  on  pressure.  Ai  tb 
disease  advances,  the  pain  enbsides,  the  redooB 
is  diminiriied,  and  fluotnaticHi  becomes  evidetf ; 
if  left  to  itoelf,  the  skin,  gradoaDy  thinned  nd 
distended,  sloughs  over  a  larger  or  sttudleriMH^ 
and  pus  mingled  with  shreds  of  dead  e^nlv 
tissue  is  discharged.  The  disease  indeed  teem 
often  to  be  in  the  oeUnlar  tissue  rather  tlun  it 
the  skin,  and  sometimes  the  ceUular  tiMW 
throughout  a  limb  appears  to  be  afliboted.  It  it 
a  disease  of  great  severity,  and  when  ezteoaTt 
often  proves  fatal  under  tiie  best  ta«atiD«iit  la 
ita  treatment,  the  same  general  principles  applj 
as  in  simple  eryedpelas.  The  patient^  streoglk 
should  be  supported  by  a  nutritions  die^  ud 
tonics  and  stunnlants  mnet  often  be  ttmj  ad- 
ministered. The  mnriated  tincture  (rf  iron  ntf 
here  also  be  resorted  to  with  great  advantiie, 
Early  in  the  disease  the  akin  should  b«  trtAj 
divided  down  into  the  oeUoIar  tissue,  to  reliew 
the  constriction  of  the  parts  and  affoid  aaterif 
opening  to  the  dischargee. 

EBTTHEMA  {Qt.  tpvdattm,  to  reddesX  n 
affection  of  the  skin  characterised  byasligfatnd- 
ness  without  determinate  form.  It  is  geoenllf 
dne  to  the  action  of  some  special  cause,  as  the  kit 
of  the  sun,  &o.  Where  it  is  produced  by  the  fr»- 
tion  of  two  contiguous  surfaces,  as  freywflj 
occurs  in  infants  snd  in  fleshy  penoo^  it  u  oftto 
called tntM-tri^o.  BrytAemafiodo*um,&iimf«- 
est  form  of  the  disease,  is  characterized  Ij  ii>e 
eraption  of  nnmerous  red  spots  from  i  <tf  n 
faicn  to  an  inch  in  their  long^  (vertical)  dusf 
eter.  These  spots  are  slightiy  elevated;  ^ 
a  few  days  their  color  deepens,  and  p«««« 
through  various  shades  of  blue  and  ydlo»,  tin 
skin  resumes  ita  normal  color.  The  afftrtw 
is  apt  to  be  attended  with  fever,  depreeaon  « 
strength,  and  derangement  of  the  ^^f^^ 
organs.  Simple  erythema  needs  no  trestos" 
beyond  the  employment  of  soothing  •PF* 
tions;  in  intertrigo,  the  use  of  an  8*"?™*!. 
powder,  as  lycopodinm,  starch,  Ac,  may  M  »»• 
visable.  Erythema  nodosum  is  best  treated  «f 
diet,  rest,  and  a  mild  laxative ;  in  some  cw* 
tonics  and  iron  may  be  nsed  with  advsntjge- 

ERYTHILE,  an  Ionian  city  of  Ads  »««. 
on  the  sea-ooast  at  the  extremity  of  a  nnsll  m 
insula.  It  had  a  fine  harbor,  in  front  of  wnW 
were  4  small  isles,  ealled  Hippi,  an*  ","?« 
scheme  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  iwJW" 
together  with  the  adjacent  mountain  of »»" 
from  the  mainland  by  means  of  a  cansL  «  » 
ftmed  for  ita  sibyl  or  prophetic  ^"""^.whi 
is  occupied  by  the  mtMem  village  <»/"^ 
where  tnere  are  manv  ruins  of  the  old  ''v- 

EEYTHRfiAN  8kA  (Or.  ipvtpot,  'H?^ 
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red,  nSSfX  !n  aoeient  gMgmphy,  orlgtuaQy 
th«  name  of  the  wbole  expanse  of  lea  between 
A£ries  on  die  S.  W.,  Arabia  on  tbe  K.  W.,  Ofr- 
dnoe  oa  the  N.,  and  India  on  the  N.E.,  iiuslnd- 
ing  the  two  great  gn]^  the  Arabian  and  the 
F^nan.    In  this  -wider  sense  the  term  seems  to 
hare  been  nsed  by  Herodotna,  who  designates 
ij  it  both  the  Indian  ocean,  of  the  shape  of 
wiiich  ha  was  ignorant,  and  the  Persian  gT>l£ 
fetingqiiihing  howerer  the  Red  sea,  tbe  yam  lu/ 
or  weedy  sea  of  the  Hebrews,  whidi  he  calls  the 
Arabian  gal£    The  term  ^  mmi;  BaKaa-ira  (sonth- 
era  tea)  appears  in  some  passages  of  the  same 
historian  as  identical  with  the  EiTthrtean,  in 
athtss  as  designating  tbe  more  distant  and  less 
bunrn  r^on  of  the  latter.    Later  and  better 
informed  geographers,  disttngnishing  the  sdpa- 
nta  parts  of  tbe  sea,  applied  to  its  main  body 
the  same  of  Indian  ocean,  and  to  its  great  gain 
tbe  names  of  Persian  and  Arabian,  while  the  term 
£r7tiinB«n  sea  (Lat.  Mare  Itvirum\  was  vari- 
ous^ used  by  different  writers  until  it  became 
confined  to  the  Arabian  gnlf.    The  origin  of  the 
ume  is  donbtAil ;  it  is,  however,  prolMible  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  Phoenicians  (or  red  race ; 
Or.  ^owi(  and  tJMHPumt,  red),  who,  according  to 
Hendotns  in  the  opening  of  his  work,  "for- 
merly dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Srythrsaon  sea, 
whence  they  migrated  to  the  Mediterranean  "  a 
atatement  confirmed  by  the  critical  researemea 
of  Rawlinaon  and  others. 

EBTX,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  ooonpying 
the  tide  of  a  monntain  of  the  same  name  (now 
Monte  S.  Ginliano),  ojx  the  N.  W.  coast  of  theisl- 
uAjnearthepromontoryof  Drepannm.  Above 
it  vas  a  temple  of  Yenns  on  the  simmiit  of  the 
OMmtain.  It  early  became  a  dependmoy  of 
Cutiiage,  was  for  a  riiort  time  nnder  the  sway 
of  Syracnse,  was  cu>tnred  by  Pyrrims  in  278 
B.  0.,  again  reverted  to  tbe  Carthaginians,  and 
^the  Ist  Praiio  war  was  partially  destroyed 
vj  Hamiiear,  who  convertea  it  into  a  fbrtified 
tsnp,  removing  the  inhabitants  to  Drepanimi. 
Afew  years  later  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans, 
Int  the  dty  was  snlraeqnentiy  soiprised  by  Ha- 
i^tu  BarM,  and  made  his  heaa-qnarters  till 
the  cooduaon  of  the  war,  while  the  Romans 
continued  to  bold  the  temple  as  an  impregnable 
^"f^**-  The  site  of  the  ancient  oify  is  now 
?**"PW  only  by  a  convent,  and  that  of  the 
""nple  by  a  Saracenic  casOe,  now  a  prison,  eat- 
fo™!*  by  the  town  of  Saa  Ginliano. 

SRZBERG  (Ger.,  ore  motmtain),  a  mining 
^•et  io  On  drcle  of  Brack,  Styria,  so  called 
™»  a  mooatain  of  the  same  name  which  for 
¥»«d  of  1,000  years  has  yielded  vast  qnanti- 
"•Miron,  Abont  800,000  owt.  of  ore  of  the 
^quaUty  are  annnally  extx^ted  tram  these 
^■■ttjUd  indeed  the  monntain  might  almost 
?J«'*»»<'M  block  of  carbonate  of  iron.  In 
'^»«lo9«al  Iron  cross,  26  feet  in  height,  was 
*^on  its  smnmit  by  the  archduke  John. 

SMGEBIBQE  (Ger.,  ore  mountains),  a  range 
".""""Wna  on  die  boundary  between  Bohe- 
ZT  ""^  Saxony,  and  in  its  southern  portion 
'^«WlyinB<*emla.    It  extends  KN-K., 


W.8.  Vf^  a£oQt  VSO  ta^  and  oorers  an  amngt 
breadtii  of  abont  80  m.  At  its  western  extrem> 
ity  it  oonneota  with  the  range  called  the  Fioh- 
tdgeUrge,  whose  the  White  Elster  has  its 
scarce.  The  river  Elbe  defines  its  £.  extremity, 
flowing  toward  the  N.  through  the  valley  that 
s^Mrates  the  Erzgebirge  from  the  Winterbw^. 
On  tlie  N.  the  range  dopes  gently  toward  the 
pluns  of  Giermany,  but  on  the  S.  the  descent  is 
more  predpitons,  with  deep  and  narrow  valleys 
fanning  down  to  the  valley  ctf  the  river  £gw, 
which  flows  E.  to  the  Elbe.  The  highest  eleva- 
tions are  W.  of  the  oentralpart  of  the  range. 
Here  are  the  summits  of  Keilberg,  4,212  feeb 
above  tbe  sea;  flchtelberg,  8,968;  Schwara- 
wald,  8,988;  and  Anersberg,  8,248.  These  are 
granitic  peaks,  but  toward  the  Elbe,  where  tiie 
granitic  rodcs  give  place  to  sandstone,  the  ele- 
vation dedinee  to  a  maTJmnm  of  1,824  feet 
The  range  is  traversed  by  0  great  roads,  the 
most  important  of  them  connecting  Prague  with 
Dresden  and  Chemnitz.  The  valley  of  the  Elbe 
admits  the  passage  of  tiie  range  by  the  railroad 
which  rons  ttom  Dresden  to  Vienna.  The 
Erzgebirge  have  long  been  frunons  for  their 
mineral  productions.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are  silver  and  tin,  the  annual  raradnot 
of  the  former  metal  amounting  to  about  720,000 
oz.,  and  of  the  latter,  from  tbe  mines  of  Saxony, 
to  atfout  140  tons.  Omde  cobalt,  called  zaffre, 
is  produMd  in  ^ixony  to  the  amount  of  400 
tons,  and  in  Bohemia  200  tons.  Lead  is  ob- 
tained to  the  amonnt  of  400  or  600  tons,  iron 
finm  8,500  to  4,000  tons,  and  copper  about  80 
tons.  Other  mineral  products  are  g«dd,  found 
in  small  quantity,  mercury,  arsenic,  bisnrath 
antimony,  zino,  manganese,  and  sulphur.  Coal 
is  fbund  in  the  lower  country  near  Dresden  and 
Zwickau,  and  porcelain  day  at  Aue,  12  m.  8.  E. 
from  Z  wickan.  This  is  used  at  the  royal  mimu- 
fiactorvat  Meissen. 

ERZROUM,  a  province  or  eyalet  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  Turldsh 
Armenia,  and  bounded  K.  by  Trebizond,  K  by 
Persia  and  the  Russian  dommions,  8.  by  Koor- 
distan,  and  W.  by  Seevas;  pop.  differentiy 
estimated  at  110,000  and  600,000.  It  consists 
mainly  of  lofty  table-land,  the  elevation  of  which 
is  estimated  at  6,000  feet,  travwsed  K  and  W. 
by  several  ranges  of  mountains,  between  whidi 
lie  ridi  and  extensive  valleys.  Cultivation  is 
here  well  attended  to,  and  the  soil  produces  « 
profusion  of  excellent  fruits,  rye,  barley,  and 
flax,  and  ftimishes  pasturage  for  large  herds 
of  catUe.  The  climate  in  winter  and  spring  is 
severe,  and  in  summer  the  heat  is  excessive. 
The  rivers  Euphrates,  Araa,  Koor,  and  Toho- 
ruk  have  their  sources  here.  The  mountains 
are  inhabited  mainly  by  Eoords,  who  acknowl- 
edge at  most  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  sultan. 
^— Ebzboux,  the  capital  of  the  above  provinc^ 
and  the  principal  dty  of  Armenia,  is  situated 
on  the  Kara-su  or  W.  branch  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, in  a  beautifril  plain  abont  6,000  fieet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  80  m.  long  and  20  m. 
broad;  distance  from  its  nearest  seaport,  Tre- 
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Uxond,  ISO  m. ;  pop.  in  1864^  4aj000i  Atii* 
pie  wall  of  stone  which  nearly  snironUdB  the 
eld  part  of  the  town,  and  a  laqge  masuTe  cita- 
del, enoompaased  by  a  dooble  wall,  and  haying 
4  stont  gates  oovered  with  plates  of  iron,  are 
Its  principal  defences.  The  citadel,  however, 
is  oomnuiiided  by  a  hill  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  filthy ;  the  honses 
are  mostly  of  wood,  mud,  or  bricks  dried  in  the 
■on ;  and  the  whole  dty  is  infested  with  savage- 
looldng  dogs.  The  principal  buildings  are  uie 
Groek  and  Armenian  churches,  and  the  custom 
honse,  beside  which  there  are  about  40  mosques 
and  numerous  caravanserais.  Outside  of  tlie 
eity  are  4  suburbSb  The  caravans  trtkYelling 
from  Teheran  to  Mecca  usually  halt  here,  and 
an  active  trade  is  carried  on  with  all  the  a^a- 
eent  countries.  Shawls,  silk,  cotton,  rice,  indi- 
go,  tobacco,  and  madder  are  imported  ih>m  t^e 
east,  and  broaddoth,  thints,  cutlery,  &o.,  from 
the  west  by  the  Black  sea.  The  exports  are 
ftirs,  gall,  and  live  stock.  Erzronm  was  built  by 
the  emperor  Theodosius  II.  about  A.D.  416, 
and  named  Theodosiopolis  in  honor  of  its  found- 
er. It  was  twice  destroyed  by  fire  and  pillage^ 
and  in  1629  was  taken  by  the  Russians.  Its 
present  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Ardtrown,  the  land  of  Borne,  the  Turks  fre- 
qnently  applying  the  word  Room  (or  Borne)  to 
any  territory  anciently  recognized  as  a  part  of 
the  Roman  or  Byzantbie  empire.  Its  podtion, 
which  commands  the  road  from  Persia  to 
Constantinople,  renders  it  still  an  important 
military  post,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  its  6y- 
santine  masters,  and  also  a  point  of  great  com- 
merdal  interest  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Turkish 
governor-general,  of  the  English  and  other  for- 
eign'census,  and  the  focus  of  the  transit  trade 
between  Europe  and  Trebizond  on  the  one  hand 
and  central  Asia  and  Persia  on  the  o^er. 
Beveral  American  missionaries  redde  here. 

ESABHADDON,  son  and  successor  of  Sen- 
nacherib, king  of  Assyria,  reigned  in  the  Ist 
half  of  the  7th  century  B.  0.  He  is  the  Sar- 
ehedon  of  Tobit,  the  Asaradinus  of  the  Can<»i 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Asshnr-akh-iddina  of  the 
recently  discovered  Assyrian  inscriptions.  From 
the  latter,  compared  with  a  few  passages  in  the 
books  of  Kings  (2,  xix.  87),  Isaiw  (xzxvii.  88), 
Ezra  (iv.  2),  and  Tobit  (i.  21),  the  history  of 
bis  reign  may  be  summed  up,  according  to 
George  Bawlinson's  "  Essay  on  the  History  of 
Assyria,"  in  vol.  i.  of  his  "Herodotus,"  as  fol- 
lows: He  carried  his  arms  over  all  Asia  be- 
tween the  Persian  ^If^  the  Armenian  moun- 
tdns,  and  the  Mediterranean,  made  war  on 
Egypt,  conquered  Sidon,  Cilicia,  the  country  of 
the  Gimri  or  Saosa,  parts  of  Armenia,  Media, 
Idumsea,  and  other  countries.  In  Snsiana  he 
contended  with  the  son  of  Merodach-Baladan ; 
on  another  son,  refbgee  at  his  court,  he  be- 
stowed a  territory  on  the  coast  of  the  Per- 
man  gulf.  Esarhaddon  appears  to  have  hdd 
his  coart  sometimes  at  Kineveh  and  some- 
times at  Babylon,  to  which  latter  city  Manasseh, 
king  of  Jndah,  was  led  prisoner  by  hiscaptaias. 


Si  {ie<^iltd  Samatia  by  ooloniei  drwrn  cjucfj 
fi-om Babylonia.  His buDdings eqnaDediniiuf- 
nificenoe  those  of  his  predecessors.  One  it 
•oription  speaks  of  80  temples  erected  bjUn 
in  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia,  "  shining  vitli  al- 
▼er  and  gold,  as  splendid  as  the  siin."  One  d 
these  edifices  is  that  known  as  the  S.  'W.  piJiN 
at  Nimroud,  which,  as  stated  by  Kr.  Itju^ 
"  answers  in  its  general  plan,  more  tlun  u; 
building  yet  discovered,  to  the  descripti(»  b 
the  BiUe  of  the  palace  of  Solomon."  Aootkt 
was  erected  at  Siueveh,  and  called  the  ptUci 
"of  the  pleasures  of  all  the  year,"  "sdiIm 
such  as  the  kings  his  fathers  who  went  befon 
him  had  never  made."  In  the  ooa<t^ctioiiof 
his  palaces  he  employed  Syrian,  Greek,  and 
Pheenician  artists,  as  well  as  workmen  fomislcd 
him  by  princes  of  Syria  and  Cyprus.  His  voib 
seem  to  indicate  alon^  and  pro^erosi  Rign 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Asshar-bani-^ 
or,  according  to  Oppert,  by  a  Tiglath-Pileser. 

ESCALADE  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  teala,  sIxHer), 
in  military  affdrs,  an  attack  on  a  fortiified  riw 
by  scding  ^e  walls  with  ladders,  viuoit 
the  fommties  of  a  dege,  or  rdsiog  regnlir 
works  to  protect  the  men. 

ESCAMBIA,  a  W.  co.  of  Florida,  lepinW 
from  Alabama  on  the  W.  by  the  F/rdido  mer, 
b<nmded  E.  by  the  Escambia,  and  S.  b;  tlit 
gulf  of  Mexico;  area  l.llOsq.  m. ;  pop.  in  185^ 
4,851,  of  whom  1,832  were  slaves.  Itcona* 
mostly  of  a  levd  and  not  very  prodnctive  cotii- 
try,  ooveredwithextendve  pine  forests.  In  1850 
it  yielded  4,950  bushels  or  Indian  corn,  4,150 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  10,150  lbs.  of  rirt. 
There  were  6  churches  and  2  newspaper  oi« 
in  the  county,  and  269  pupils  attending  pubta 
schools.  Named  from  £scambia  rirer.  Csji- 
taL  Pensaoola.  _ 

ESCARPMENT  (It.  tearpa,  slope  of  t  w4 
in  geology,  a  steep  declivity  or  precipice.  1m 
term  is  meet  commonly  employed  in  fortffli* 
tion,  in  which  it  designates  any  steep  so^ 
formed  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  eneinr. 
In  a  fortress,  the  scarp  is  the  exterior  slt^w 
the  wdl  which  supports  the  rampart. 

ESCHEAT  (law  Fr.  aehettnm  etcimr  of 
feJunr,  to  fall  out,  or  lapse),  a  feilnre  in  the  rtp 
ular  descent  of  lands  whereby  the  fee  WJ™ 
back  to  the  original  grantor  or  his  heiis  if  ^ 
can  be  found,  and  if  not,  then  to  the  soveKKJ. 
who,  according  to,>ihe  feudd  tennre,  was  W 
origind  source  of  title.  Such  a  fdlnre  may  <«• 
cur  for  the  want  of  heirs,  or  of  such  heirs » 
can  inherit  the  particular  estate.  This  m™ 
but  rardy  h^)pen  as  respects  an  a^^?''  *^ 
in  fee,  inasmuch  as  heirs  may  be  sought  to  w 
remotest  degree  of  collateral  consangmnitj'  ra 
failure  of  lined  descendants;  but  it  K  not  » 
unfreqnent  occurrence  where  the  estate  b  j™ 
ited,  as  in  the  case  of  a  marriage  k'."''"'"'^ 
which  the  estate  is  to  descend  to  thoisisaeoi™ 
marriage,  or  of  an  estate  tail  by  which  a  m'r 
tion  is  made  to  the  heirs  of  a  man's  body  orwj" 
specified  heirs.  In  these  and  analogons  instancy 
upon  the  More  of  the  heirs  designated,  aiuwu* 
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fhtmnt!fb«otKertctoaI)leof1abflrittnggen^ 
iD^,  tbe  title  to  the  land  reverts  to  the  grantor  if 
no  other  provision  has  been  made  in  the  deed  arft> 
itiiig  tbo  estate.    The  escheat  in  sooh  a  case  is 
aiid  to  be  propter  de/tetum  tangvini*.    It  majr 
liw  occnr  hj  an  obsdrnotion  of  ^e  descent  prop- 
ttriiiietium  tenenti*,  that  is,  when  there  has  been 
teooTietkmof  felonj;  in  which  case,  according 
to  the  old  phraseology,  there  was  a  oorraption 
d  Uood,  BO  that  the  man  thus  convicted  waa 
d«emed  in  law  to  have  no  heiis.    A  distinction 
waa  made  between  treason  and  other  felonies. 
In  the  fivmer  case  forfeiture  to  the  crown  inters 
T«Md  and  prevented  the  escheat  of  the  lands  to 
tb«  oii^nal  pn^etor ;  in  the  latter,  the  lands 
of  the  feloQ  were  intercepted  by  the  crown  for 
t  jearaodaday,  and  then  escheated  to  the  lord 
rf  the  fee.    By  statute  64  George  III.,  c  145, 
DO  iWiinder  for  felony  except  treason  and  mur- 
der it  now  permitted  to  defeat  the  right  of  the 
hdr  or  other  person  who  would  by  law  be  enti- 
tled to  the  estate,  except  dnring  the  life  of  the 
offender.    By  the  common  law  bastards  were 
not  deemed  to  have  any  heirs  except  ^  their 
on  bodies,  for  being  without  lawfhl  parentage^ 
tbej  can  have  no  ooUatersl  kindred;  therefore 
op«t  the  death  of  a  person  of  illegitimate  birth, 
letving  no  iasne  and  without  will,  his  lands  es- 
cheated.   80  in  the  case  of  a  man  dying  intes- 
tate ksviogonlT  alien  relatives;  as  they  could 
not  inherit,  his  lands  would  escheat.    Formerly 
it  m*  held  that  there  could  be  no  descent  even 
tonatoral-bom  subjects,  between  whom  and  the 
deoeaaed  there  were  lineal  or  collateral  alien 
toeeeton  throng  whom  they  would  be  obliged 
todaim;  but  the  statute  11  and  12  William  UL, 
<■  ft,  proTides  that  an  intermediate  alien  ancestor 
ahajl  not  impede  the  descent  to  one  otherwise  ca- 
paUeof  inheriting. — ^The  law  of  escheat  in  the 
United  States  varies  from  the  English  in  several 
partiRilara.    Thus  for  illustration,  taking  it  as  it 
cnsia  in  the  state  of  New  York,  to  which  there  is 
a  general  conformity  in  the  other  states,  the  ulti- 
mate proper^  to  lands  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  peo- 
ple; ud  whenever  in  any  private  ownership  there 
ii  a  failore  ot  descent  by  want  of  hours,  the  prop- 
erty eeoheata  to  the  people,  or,  asis  more  common- 
ly wd,  to  the  state.    The  escheated  lands  are  to 
.  'be  bald,  however,  subject  to  all  the  trusts,  en- 
onmbnooea,  jcc,  that  they  would  have  been  had 
theydeeoeoded;  and  aothority  is  given  to  the 
eoorta  (rfttie  atate  to  direct  a  conveyance  to  the 
Vtrtiaa  eqmtably  entitled  thereto.    Oonviotimi 
of  any  arininal  offence  except  treason  produces 
M  m&itore  of  lands  or  personal  property ;  and 
^^>era  the  poniabment  is  imprisonment  for  life, 
"««»vi<*  is  de«ned  civilly  dead,  and  his  heirs 
Ijn  bjr  immediate  descent  as  they  wonld  upon 
"•Mtoal  death.    In  the  case  of  outlawry  for 
~*i><x>,  there  is  a  forfeiture  of  lands  to  the  state 
doling  the  life  of  the  offender.    The  lands  oS  a 
penon  dying  intestate  who  is  illegitimate  do  not 
"f'f'irily  escheat,  but  descend  to  his  mother 
n  liTing,  or  if  she  is  dead,  to  the  relatives  on 
^  P*rt  of  the  mother.    As  estates  tail  do  not 
^uththttUDitedStates,  many  of  the  questions 


«Udh -arise  in  EiigHand  m><Hi  the  fhiltM  Of  par- 
ticular heirs  do  not  ooour  here.  Pr(^>erly  speak* 
ing,  an  eseheat  to  any  private  individual  is  uih 
known  to  our  law.  Not  onlv  feudal  incidents, 
but  the  theory  npon  whibh  they  were  founded, 
have  been  abrogated.  In  respect  to  aliens,  a 
stetatoiy  provision  nmilar  to  what  has  been  en- 
mebeA  in  England,  as  above  mentioned,  removes 
aU  cUsability  c^  inheritingby  reason  of  an  inter- 
vening alien  ancestor,  where  property  ii  par- 
diased  by  an  alien,  or  has  been  otherwise  ao- 
qnired,  as  by  daim  of  inheritance,  there  bdng 
no  other  hein,  althon^  by  operation  of  law  U 
escheats  to  the  state,  yet  is  hu  title  good  until 
divested  by  some  proceeding  on  the  part  of  th* 
state  to  ei^force  the  escheat;  that  is  to  say,  it  K 
valid  against  all  other  oldmants,  and  even  against 
the  state  itself  until  judgment  has  been  rendered 
by  some  court  declaring  the  escheat. 

SSOHENBAOH,  Wousam  vox,  a  Germaa 
teinnednger,  belonging  to  the  circle  of  poett 
which  near  the  end  of  the  13th  and  the  beg^ 
ning  of  the  18th  century  fi^aoited  the  crart 
of  the  landgrave  Hermann  I.  of  Thnringia  ia 
the  castle  of  Wartburg.  He  was  of  noble  birth, 
received  the  honor  of  ^ighthood  from  the  count 
of  Henneberg  (Poppo  YIL),  fought  under  the 
banner  of  different  lords  in  the  civil  wars  ol 
the  time,  gained  by  bis  songs  the  hospitality  of 
many  noble  dwellings,  and  made  his  longest 
abode  at  the  court  of  Eisenach,  in  the  moun- 
tain casUe  of  Wartburg,  where  the  land^ve 
Hermann  collected  the  most  illnstrioos  nunne- 
Mngers.  Thither  he  went  in  1204,  was  associat- 
ed with  Heinrich  von  Velde<*,  Walther  von  der 
Yogelweide,  imd  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen,  and 
en^iged  with  the  last  in  1207  in  the  poetical  con- 
test blown  as  "  the  war  of  the  Wartbni^"  which 
was  at  length  concluded  by  the  magician  Kling- 
sor,  and  the  legends  of  which  were  oolleoted  in  a 
wonderful  poem  about  a  century  later.  Esohenr 
bach  afterward  sang  at  other  courts,  and  died 
between  1219  and  1296.  Some  of  his  poems  are 
original,  and  others  are  imitations  of  troubadour 
songsandtrouvireromances.  They  display  depth 
of  feeling  andamastery  of  language,  andlVederio 
von  Scmegel  has  even  called  Eschenbach  the 
greatest  poet  that  Germany  has  produced.  The 
first  critical  edition  of  his  works  was  by  Ladi- 
mann  (Berlin,  1883).  They  have  been  adapted 
into  modem  German  by  San  Marte  (Magdeburg^ 
1886-'41,  2d  ed.  1868),  and  Parcival  and  TUt^^ 
rel  by  Simrock  (Stuttgart,  1842;  2d  ed.,  1867). 

ESOHENHAYEB,  Anoi-r.  Eabl  Aveuar 
TOH,  a  German  philosopher,  bom  at  Nenen- 
burg,  in  W&rtemberg,  July  4, 1768,  died  Not. 
17,  1863.  From  1811  to  1886  he  taught  phi- 
losophy and  medicine  and  afterward  practical 
philosophy  at  the  university  of  Ttkbingen.  He 
produced  a  great  variety  of  writings,  chiefly 
on  philosophy.  His  religious  views  are  strong^ly 
tinged  witii  mysticiBm,  and  several  of  his  writ- 
ings are  directed  against  the  theories  of  Hegd 
and  against  the  "Life  of  Jesus"  by  Strauss.  His 
principid  work,  Btligiontphihtophit,  ^>peaired 
in  T&bingen  in  1818-'34  (8  vols.  8vo.). 
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ESOBSOHOLTZ,  Josunr  Fkikiwioh,  a  G«r* 
man  naturalist,  born  at  Dorpat,  Nov.  1, 1793, 
died  there,  Ifaj  19, 1881.  He  accompanied  Kot- 
zebne's  expedition  of  discovery  (1816-'18)  as 
physioian  and  natnralilt,  and  became  on  his  re< 
torn  professor  of  medicine  and  director  of  the 
zoological  mnsemn  of  the  tmiverrity  of  Dorpat, 
to  which  he  presented  his  mineralogical  colieo- 
tion.  He  also  Joined  Kotzebae's  new  expedi- 
tion in  1828,  published  an  account  of  it  at  Lon- 
don after  ms  return  (1826),  and  famished  a 
description  of  2,400  species  of  aBimais  to  £ot- 
sebne's  New  Beite  «m  die  Welt  (Weimar  and 
8t  Petersburg,  1880).  A  zoological  map  of  these 
animals  was  published  by  Iiim  in  Bwhn  (1829- 
*88).  Among  his  other  most  important  works 
b  his  Syetem  der  JJcalephen :  eine  autJUhrUehe 
SeeeJMlmim  aUer  medueenartigen  SiraMthiere 
(Berlin,  1829). 

ESOTJBIAL  (Sp.  Bieeridl),  a  palace  and  man- 
•oleum  of  the  kings  of  Spidn,  situated  in  Escorial 
de  Abaio,  a  town  of  2,000  inhabitants,  in  a  bar- 
ren region  2,970  feet  abore  the  sea,  on  the  S.  E. 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Gnadarama,  in  New  Oastile, 
80  m.  N.  W.  from  Madrid.  The  correct  tide  at 
this  celebrated  palace  is  "El  real  dtio  de  San 
Lorenzo  el  real  del  Escorial,"  so  called  from  hav* 
ing  been  built  in  fhlfllment  of  a  vow  made  br 
Philip  II.  that  he  would  build  the  most  magnifi- 
cent monastery  in  the  world,  if  St.  Lawrence 
would  give  him  victory  ovw  the  French  in  the 
battle  of  St.  Quentin,  1667.  St.  Lawrence  suffer- 
ed martyrdom  by  being  broiled  on  a  gridiron,  and 
by  a  quaint  conceit  of  the  Idng  or  his  ardiitects, 
the  ground  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  with 
handle  and  bars  complete.  Voltaire  and  other 
French  writers  have  claimed  for  a  Frenchman 
named  Louis  Foix  the  honor  of  having  beett 
the  architect  of  the  Escurial.  It  is,  however, 
beyond  doubt  that  Juan  Bautista  de  Toledo 
oommenced  it  from  his  own  plans,  and  on  his 
death,  in)  1567,  it  was  continued  by  his  pupi], 
Joan  de  Herrera.  The  foundation  was  com- 
menced on  St.  Lawrence's  day,  April  28, 1668. 
Twenty-one  years'  labor  and  a  sum  equal  to 
$16,000,000  were  expended  in  completing  the 
work.  The  body  of  the  gridiron  is  represent- 
ed by  17  ranges  of  buildings,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  forming  a  parallelogram 
enclosing  24  courts,  with  a  square  tower  200 
feet  iniheight  flanking  each  of  the  4  comers 
of  the  building,  thus  representing  a  gridiron  re- 
versed, the  towers  being  the  upturned  feet.  A 
wing  460  feet  long  represents  the  handle  of  the 
implement,  and  contains  the  royal  apartments. 
The  average  height  of  the  walls  is  60  feet.  The 
total  length  of  the  building  is  740  fe6t  N.  and 
B.,  and  680  feet  E.  and  W.  It  contains  the 
royal  palace,  royal  ohi^I,  monastery  with  200 
cells,  2  colleges,  8  chapter  houses,  8  libraries,' 
6  great  halls,  6  dormitories,  8  hospital  halls,  27 
other  halls,  9  refectories,  6  infirmaries,  a  count- 
less numlier  of  apartments  for  attendants,  80 
staircases,  1,110  windows  looking  outward 
and  1,678  inward,  or,  including  outhouses,  4,- 
000  windows  in  all,  I>e8ide  14  gates  and  86  fooup 


tains.    Tie  wliola  edifice  is  baOttrf  wUteteg 

spotted  with  gray,  resembling  graniti,  lU 
quarried  on  the  Ate.  The  Doric  is  the  pranit 
ing  oTier  of  architecture.  The  most  it^Sa^ 
feature  of  the  edifice  is  the  chnn^  beilt  in^ 
eral  imitation  of  St.  Peter's  at  B<nne,  ia  tke 
form  of  a  Greek  cross  with  a  ctnxda  Mid  t«v 
towers.  It  oontuns  40  dhapels  with  their  ahiii^ 
and  is  874  feet  lon^  280  broad,  divided  into? 
aisles,  paved  with  black  marble  and  roofed  I17 
the  dome  rising.  880  feet  from  the  floor.  Im 
grand  altar,  90  feet  high  and  60  feet  vid^  ii 
oomposed  of  jasper  and  gilded  broDie.  B^ 
teen  pillars,  each  18  feet  high,  <rf  red  and  gna 
Jasper,  support  an  estrade  on  which  the  aSiris 

S laced.    Porphyry  and  marbles  of  die  ridiea 
escription  incmst  the   walls,  and  cm  ato 
aide  are  statue  portraits  of  the  kings..  Dmetij 
under  the  high  altar,  so  that  the  host  guy  I* 
nused  above  the  dead,  ia  a  mansolraiB  boilt  I7 
Philip  IV.,  trom  a  design  after  the  Bum 
pantheon.    This  bnrial-pbioe  is  86  feet  in  di- 
ameter, with  walls  of  jaqser  and  blank  nv- 
ble.    Here  the  remains  of  all  the  soveraigiutf 
Spain  since  Charles  V.  repose  in  niches  (m 
above  another.    Another  bnrial-plaoe  in  om 
of  the  chapels  Is  called  the  pantheon  oi  tit 
infantas.     Several  fine    paintings   adorn  tb 
church,  but  it  is  much  shorn  of  its  embelU- 
ments  since  it  was  plundered  by  the  FreaoL 
Benvenuto  Cellini's  marble  "  Christ,"  pnMnled 
to  Philip  by  the  dnke  of  Tosoany,  ana  bnqgiit 
from  Barcelona  on  men's  shoulders,  isstillihon 
here,  and  an  immense  collection  of  saintljr^ 
amassed  by  the  founder  may  also  be  seen.  Hw 
interior  of  the  church  is  a  triumph  of  srdiitw- 
tnral  effect,  grand,  massive,  and  solemn-  Osib 
steps  are  6  colossal  statues  in  granite,  «iti 
m«a1>Ie  heads  and    hands,    and   gilt  onwK 
These  are  called  the  kings  of  Judaea.  ^^«^ 
forms  one  cdde  of  a  court,  facing  a  findj  wdp- 
tured  portal,  which  opens  twice  forevej^pjj 
lah  monarch,  once  when  he  is  carried  dinw 
it  after  his  birth,  and  once  after  his  death,  m 
8  nobles  tuid  8  priests  bear  him  to  the  toaft 
The  royal  apartments  contain  little  '^•"^J*" 
notice,  excepting  two  picture  galleiies,  DW 
which,  however,  most  of  the  «*</>  ^*^ 
have  been  removed  to  ICadrid.    Hie  ««>* 
room  of  the  great   library   is   194  &•* JU 
length,  82  in  width,  and  86  in  •'ei*''*-,^ 
ceilings  werepainted  in  fresco  by  BartholoBiw 
Gardncci.    The  library  was  said  Wb"  *! 
French   invasion  to   have   contained  W«» 
printed  and  4,800  MS.  volumes,  but  we  tiw 
no  accurate  estimate  of  its  present  oom«» 
It  is  believed  to  contain  between  ♦.O"?,"^' 
000  MSS.,  of  which  667  are  Greek,  67  Hebln^ 

and  1,800  Arabic.    The  Arabic  MSS.  e«tot 
accessible  to  visitors.    A  portion  o^  V*.  iw7 


was  destroyed 


ialW- 


by  fire  in  16n,  and  •g*"","/'?': 
The  general  aspect  of  the  Escurial  is '"!' "f 
fleshly  erected  pile,  rising  ttoai  t''*,'°~^ 
plantations,  and  more  imposing  from  it»  '"•{r 
tude  than  from  grandeur  of  architectore. 
E.  and  W.  terraces  overlook  the  dopes;  »»"• 
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md  If.  Mm  front  the  monstain,  and  are  oon- 
neeUd  with  the  village  by  a  Babterranean  gal- 
lerj  toniMJIed  in  1770  as  a  meana  of  oommiini- 
eatioo  dnTingBtorma. 

iSDBAS,  BooxB  of,  two  apooiTphal  books  of 
tbeOUTestameat,  given  as  the  8d  and  4th  books 
itf  Ezra  (the  2d  beio^  properly  the  book  of  Kehe- 
muh),  in  several  mannscripts  of  tiie  Latin  Yul- 
gat«L  M  wen  as  in  aU  printed  editiwis  anterior  to 
thedseree  of  the  oonncil  ofTren^  which  declared 
the  two  additional  books  imoan<»iioaL    In  the 
En^iah  authorised  vwsion  of  the  Apocrypha 
the;  are  called  1st  and  2d  Esdras ;  in  the  Cle- 
mentine nd  SiztuM  versions  of  theVnlgate  they 
ippesr  at  the  end  of  the  volnme,  being  inserted, 
M  expressly  stated,  in  order  to  "  preserve  iVom 
being  altogether  lost  books  which  had  been 
wmetimes  cited  by  some  of  the  holy  fathers." 
Is  iQ  the  manosoripts  of  the  Swtaagint,  the  first 
of  tbese  books,  or  the  so  callea  8d  of  Esra,  pre- 
cedes tite  canonical  books  of  the  Jewirii  scnb^ 
wjueh,  in  this  version,  indnde  that  of  Nehe- 
imah.   It  is  a  recapttiuation  of  the  history  re- 
lited  in  the  canonical  book  of  the  same  name^ 
iitei^Mned  with    soma  interpolations  taken 
from  a  Ohroniolee,  Nehemiah,  and  other  sooroes. 
It  it  writtm  in  an  elegant  style,  resembling  that 
of  Sjimnachiis,  thongb  it  appears  to  be  rather 
t  ywAca  than  an  original  work.    The  name 
nd  ige  of  the  anthor  or  tranaktor  are  unknown. 
Tbe  Sd  Esdras  <m-  4th  of  Ezra  is  of  a  different 
diinctor  ttcm  its  apocryphal  predecessor,  and 
Nons  to  owe  its  ^ace  among  the  nncanomoal 
viitings  of  the  Old  Testament  only  to  the  his- 
torioil  oanie  which  it  bears.  It  contuns  a  nnm- 
ber  of  Ti*i(Hi8  resembling  those  of  the  Apoca- 
IjpM,  related  in  a  style  a^owledged  by  promi- 
Hot  critiosto  rise  oocasionaUy  to  great  sublimity 
of  thooght,  enenry  c^  conception,  and  elegance 
of  eqmsdon.    This  book  also  is  sapposed  by 
•one  to  be  a  translation,  from  the  Hebrew  or 
ChaUee.   But  both  the  orif^nal  and  the  Greek 
tnuiation  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
bsTiog  been  lost,  the  book  was  believed  to  exist 
only  in  the  old  Latin  version,  until  more  recent 
oworeriesenriched  biblical  literature  with  Ara- 
bic and  Ethiopio  trandations.    This  book  is  as- 
ofttd  to  Eira  the  scribe  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
•"oiia,  and  was  regarded  as  prophetic  by  most 
<n  the  iatiiera  of  the  church,  though  it  does  not 
*PPMr  to  bare  been  known  by  Josephns.  Jabn 
yWjMMftesnOior  to  have  been  a  Jew  educated 
"Obaldea, and  converted  to  Christianity,  who 
™ni«i»d  about  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century 
"  our  era.   Dr.  Laurence  miunt4''"«  that  the 
"*to  Tag  a  Jew  who  lived  shortiy  before  the 
P"^'ti»ii  era.    He  accordingly  wijeots,  as  in- 
*^|?w>o&s,  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  book, 
vudi  fiimigli  the  chief  argument  for  his  ao- 
^*«Me  with  the  doctrines  of  Ohristiani^. 
"fl*e  believes  the  author  to  have  been  contem- 
P«"T  *ith  the  author  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  or 
••j^to  have  written  the  latter  work  himseUl 
BHER,  a  village  and  parish  of  Surrey, 
f^  oa  the  aw.  railway,  16  m,  8.  W.  of 
"MM;  pop.  of  parish  (1861),  1,441.    It  is  the 


seat  of  Olaremont  Hous^  bnflt  by  Lord  Olive^ 
afterward  occupied  by  the  princiMS  Charlotte 
and  Prince  Leopold,  and  still  later  the  residence 
of  the  ex-king  Ix>nis  Philippe  and  his  family. 
Esher  place,  one  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  man* 
sions,  is  also  in  this  parish. 

ESK,  the  name  of  several  rivers  of  Scotiand. 
L  A  river  of  Dumfriesshire,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Black  and  White  Esk,  runs  a  diort 
distance  along  the  Enj^ish  boundary,  enters 
Oumberl«id,  and  falls  into  the  Bolway  frith,, 
after  a  course  of  24  m.  11.  A  river  of  Edin- 
burghshira,  formed  1^  m.  K.  of  Dalkeith  by  the 
Junction  of  the  K.  and  S.  Esk,  fiows  N.,  and 
empties  into  the  firth  of  Forth  at  Musselburgh. 
III.  KoBTH  Esk,  a  river  of  Forfarshire,  rues 
among  the  Grampian  hills,  flows  8.  E.,  chiefly 
along  the  boundary  between  Forfarshire  and 
Xincardineehire,  and  enters  the  Gterman  ocean 
near  Montrose;  lengthj2a  m.  It  has  valu- 
able sdmon  fisheries.  lY.  Sotth  Esk,  a  river 
of  Forfarshire,  rises  in  the  Grampians,  flows 
8.  and  8.  E.,  and  enters  the  German  ocean  near 
the  mouth  of  the  H  Esk.  It  forms  a  large 
basin  at  Montrose,  bat  is  navigable  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea.    It  has  salmon  fisheries. 

ESMEBALDAS,  a  province  of  Ecuador,  in 
the  department  of  Quito,  lying  about  the  month 
of  the  Esmeraldas  river;  area,  1,600  sq.  m.; 
pop.  estimated  at  6,618.  It  is  on  the  coast, 
and  haa  several  harbors^  of  which  the  most 
important  is  that  of  Esmeraldas,  the  capital 
of  the  province.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces abundantiy  cacao,  tobacco,  indigo,  and 
many  kinds  of  fruits.  Its  mountains  are  cov- 
ered with  valuable  forests,  and  have  unex- 
plored mines ;  its  rivers  are  rich  in  sold,  and 
emeralds  were  formerly  found  in  sucn  abund- 
ance as  to  have  given  the  name  to  the  province. 

ESNEH  (the  ancient  Latopoli*  or  Lata),  a 
town  of  upper  ^nrpt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kile,  lat  26^  80'  K.,  opposite  Tand,  and  28  m. 
8.  S.  W.  of  Thebes ;  pop.  about  4,000.  It  is  a 
dirty,  poverty-stricken  place,  with  mud  houses, 
and  was  selected  in  1884  as  a  place  of  banish- 
ment for  the  Ghawazee  or  dancing  women  of 
Cairo  and  other  females  who  offend  agunst 
the  rules  of  the  police.  It  is  the  emporium  of 
the  Abyssinian  trade,  contains  manufactories  of 
cotton  goods,  shawls,  and  pottery,  and  is  a  cele- 
brated camel  market.  It  was  ancientiy  a  city 
of  great  size  and  importance,  the  remains  of 
which  are  mostiy  buried  nndw  large  mounda 
covering  the  adjacent  country.  In  tbe  centra 
of  the  modem  town,  however,  surrounded  by 
filthy  hovels,  stands  the  portico  of  a  great  tem- 
ple, in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  It  is  sup- 
pinied  by  24  massive  and  elegant  pUlars,  each 
6^  feet  in  diameter  and  40  feet  high.  The 
portico  is  112  feet  long,  68  feet  broad,  and 
covered  with  sc^tures  and  hieroglyphics. 
On  its  ceiling  is  l^odiao,  like  that  of  Dende- 
rah;  over  the  dedication  at  the  entrance  are 
the  names  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Ceesar,  Ger- 
manious,  and  Vespasian,  and  within  occur  those 
of  Tr^sn,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus.  It  is  known 
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to  be  a  'work  of  Botnan  timee,  and  'was  flniebed 
ia  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  In  1848  Mehemet 
Ali  had  it  cleared  of  the  mbbiah  which  filled 
the  interior,  and  it  is  now  used  as  a  cotton 
warehoose. 

ESPALIER  (Tr^  fiom  lAtpahu,  a  pole),  a 
kind  of  trellis-work  nsed  in  horticnltare,  on 
wh^ih  to  arrange  the  branches  of  fhiit  trees,  so  as 
to  train  them  into  a  horizontal  direction,  and  to 
expose  them  to  the  light  and  heat  of  the  aim.  It 
'  is  employed  in  the  United  States  where  it  is  de- 
rired  to  produce  a  great  variety  of  frnits  in  small 
endoaores.  The  e^>alier  is  fastened  to  the  walls 
or  high  fences  of  the  garden,  and  dwarf  pears  and 
peaches  are  trained  in  this  way.  In  England, 
q>ple8,  cherries,  plnms,  and  even  gooseberries 
are  thus  trained,  the  espalier  not  being  always 
fastened  to  the  walls.  In  France  and  other  parts 
of  Europe  the  fastened  espalier  is  principally 
nsed,  ana  the  peach  and  nectarine  are  raised  on 
such  frames.  The  espalier  thus  pennanently 
secured  possesses  some  advantages  over  the 
system  of  ntuling  the  tree  to  the  wall,  which 
renders  it  more  difficult' to  remove  the  insects 
fhat  are  apt  to  breed  betweai  the  branches  and 
the  wall,  and  to  wash  and  clean  the  trees.  In 
American  forcing  houses,  the  peach  is  oommon- 
ly  trained  on  espaliers,  so  formed  that  the  great- 
est amount  of  surface  can  be  fairly  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  air. — ^To  train  to  espaliers,  the 
fhiit  tree  is  selected  when  young,  after  the 
buds  have  made  their  first  year's  growth.  The 
stem  or  trunk  should  be  clean  and  straight.  It 
is'to  be  careftilly  planted  in  a  propwly  prepared 
border,  and  headed  do'wn  Just  Mfore  it  begins 
'to  push  out  for  gro'wing.  when  the  buds  have 
pushed  and  grown  8  or  4  inches,  it  should  re- 
ceive a  summer  pruning.  One  shoot  is  train* 
ed  perpendicularly,  and  uie  others  are  laid  hori- 
zontally along  the  trellis  bars,  one  or  two  each 
aide  of  the  stem,  and  abont  9  inches  apart  If 
the  extremity  of  the  leading  shoot  be  pinched 
oS,  leaving  about  16  inches,  the  summer-fonned 
buds  will  push  out  in  turn,  and  the  lower  ones 
'npon  it  are  to  be  trained  out  horiz<Hitally  as  they 
grow,  at  nearly  equal  distance  apart.  The  ex- 
tremities of  these  branches  are  to  be  shortened 
in  agun  aome  time  previous  to  the  next  spring'a 
growth,  and  in  midsummer  the  bnds  upon  ue 
leading  shoots  are  to  be  all  rubbed  oS,  excepting 
the  8  uppermost;  2  of  these  are  to  be  train- 
ed out  horizontally,  and  the  upper  is  to  be  tlie 
leader.  By  this  repeated  pruning  and  pinching, 
short  stems  are  produced,  and  in  due  time  the 
fruit-bearing  buds  will  appear,  which  in  the 
pear  are  of  peculiar  form,  growing  npon  what 
are  technically  called  fruit  spui-s,  and  in  the 
peach  and  plum  are  distingnisned  by  their  fol- 
ness  and  roundness  and  other  dissimilarities  to 
leaf  bnds.  Fan-training  on  espaliers  is  prao- 
tised  with  the  peach  ai^  i^ctarine  especially, 
and  sometimes  with  the  a^cot ;  this  consists 
in  training  the  branches  so  as  to  spread  ob- 
liquely upward  like  the  rays  or  sticks  of  a  fen, 
with  the  pear  and  apple  the  horizontal  mode  is 
adopted.   Many  flowering  ahmbs  can  be  Gained 


iip(m  e^uliers  and  trellises  by  csreM  attcniia 
and  any  requisite  form  ocnnbining  beaotj  lu 
utility  can  be  seonred  for  ornamental  pnrpoK* 
The  object  in  fruit  oaltnre,  however,  is  to  w 
cure  an  abundance  of  fmit  bnds  in  ooaEned  fe 
its,  while  affording  sofSoiency  of  light  and  nu 
shine.  For  this  purpose  no  other  plan  Meraw 
feasible  as  the  espalier ;  but  since  the  dwai&j 
of  the  pear  on  the  quince  stock  has  been  pi» 
tised,  standard  trees  of  dwarf  dimenaiom,  wUdt 
can  be  planted  near  each  otjier,  and  eta  bt 
trained  like  shrubs  or  boshes,  are  prefand. 

ESPASTERO,  JoAQvnr  BAU>OMSB0,dake(^ 
Yittoria,  a  Spanish  soldier  and  statesman,  Ion 
Feb.  97, 179S,  in  Qranntnia,  ptovince  (rf(%)did 
BeaL    Heisthesonofa wheelwright, tewni 
some  instruction  in  his  native  village  md  b  & 
neighboring  town  of  Almagro,  aUSted  in  IW 
as  a  common  acddier,  subsequentiy  attended  tke 
military  school  at  Oadiz,  was  made  snb-lieata- 
snt  in  1814,  engaged  in  1816  in  the  vir  a 
Yenezuela,  attained  in  South  America  to  tlie 
rank  of  general,  and  in   1824  was  sent  tt 
Madrid  as  abearer  of  despatches  for  tlMgoren- 
mmt.    He  returned  to  Soatli  America  the  not 
year  only  to  witness  the  triomph  of  Bolinraid 
to  be  tluvwn  into  prison,  frmn  which  h«  » 
caped  after  a  few  months' detention.    After  bk 
arrival  in  Spain  he  displayed  a  ]»ige  forbm, 
derived,  it  was  said,  from  gambling  in  Sootli 
America.    In  1827  he  married  the  betntifil 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  logrofia 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  declare  himself  a 
fevor  of  the  measure  brou^t  forward  to  m- 
cure  the  succession  to  the  Uirone  tolsdielll, 
and  the  regency  during  her  minori^  to  her 
mother.  Queen  Christina ;  and  on  the  breiki^ 
out  of  civil  war  after  Exog  FMdinand'i  deta 
(SOTt  29,  1888),  he  took  a  conspicaooB  pirt 
agamst  the  Oariista,  became  oommanda^*- 
^ef  of  the  province  of  Biscay  (Jan.  1, 18»ft 
and  soon  after  field-marshal  sni  lieatemrt- 
general  of  the  royal  forces  (June  SO,  Im 
Although  not  always  successful  agwnet  w 
Oariists,  he  displayed  more  spirit  and  mW 
than  any  of  hia  (Mleagaes ;  and  haviog  pi"^ 
Madrid  against  the  insurgents  (Aug.  ^^h^ 
was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  wV  ? 
the  north,  viceroy  of  Navarre,  and  in  tte  fol- 
lowing month  captdn-general  of  *^*^P*5?°' 
provinces.    Soon  afterward  he  drove  the  (^ 
lists  ftom  the  position  of  Luohana,  and,  awjM 
by  the  British  fleet,  raised  the  aege  \om 
(Deo.  24,  1886),  on  which  oocarfon  u  f» 
created  count  of  Luchana.    In  the  mean  m> 
revolution  was  rife  in  Madrid,  reanlti^  »  "» 
proclamation  of  a  new  constitntion,  Ji«mj^ 
1887,  to  which  Espartero,  aa  a  member  (S  w 
constituent  cortes,  gave  his  adherence  J^ 
forced  the  army  of  Don  CarioSj  wtoi*  *» 
advanced  to  the  walls  of  Madrid  (Sept.  a, 
1887),  to  retawt,  and  drove  it  back  •en*'* 
Ebro.    OnApril27,1888,hedefeatediiear3 

gos  the  army  of  the  Oarlist  g«"*".  ^**?'^ 
soon  afterward  near  Penacerrada  ™1_^Jtttl 
Gaergne  :■  and  after  gaining  new  »««  ""^"'^ 
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>dctori(8  in  Uaj,  1839,  he  was  created  (June  1) 
sgnodee  of  the  first  class  with  the  title  of  dnke 
of  \1ttoria  and  of  MoreUa.    SkSlftilly  availing 
himself  of  the  dissensions  and  calamities  of  the 
Oarlists,  and  of  his  personal  acqutdntanoe  with 
their  generd,  Maroto  (ft»  successor  of  Onergne), 
who  had  been  his  companion  in  arms  in  Sonth 
America,  he  succeeded  in  oondnding  a  conven- 
tion with  him  at  Ber»ra  (Ang.  29,  1889),  by 
Thich  24  battalions  of  veteran  Oarlist  troops 
acknowledged  the  snpremacy  of  the  qaeen. 
Don  Oiulos  fled  to  France,  the  few  troops  that 
remained  devoted  to  him  were  dispersed,  and 
Cabrera  himself,  the  most  formidable  Oarlist 
leader  after   the    death   of   Zomalacarregny 
(1835),  was  at  length  overpowered    by  Es- 
mrtero,  and  compelled  to  follow  his  master  to 
France  ^Jnly  6,  1840) ;  and  thus  the  war  with 
the  Cariists  was  at  an  end.    But  the  strife  of 
political  parties,  in  which  Espartero  now  took  a 
more  prominent  part,  continued  to  distract  the 
ccontrj.    A  law  interfering  with  the  fi-eedom 
of  ^eech  in  the  affwntamientoi  or  town  conn- 
cila,  passed  by  the  government  and  opposed  by 
E^Mitero,  became  Uie  signal  for  an  insurrection. 
ZsMrtero  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Madrid 
aa  Valencia,  whither  he  had  been  summoned 
\ij  Christina,  who  proposed  to  place  him  at 
the  head  of  a  new  administration.    But  in 
the  conrse  of  a   stormy  interview  with  him, 
the  queen  suddenly  determin&d  to  resign  her 
office  of  regent  (Oct  10, 1840),  and  retured  to 
France.   Espartero  became  the  chief  of  the 
memment,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  position 
bj  a  decision  of  the  cortes  (May  8, 1841),  by 
which  he  was  appointed  regent  of  Spain  during 
the  itnuunder  of  the  minority  of  Isabel.    He 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  holy  see  as 
▼dl  as  those  of  the  extreme  republican  party, 
iJiKlled  an  insurrection  in  favor  of  Christina 
under  O'Donnell,  at  Pamplona,  defeated  Ute 
attempts  of  Concha  and  Diego  Leon  to  seize 
the  joung  qneea  and  to  bribe  the  army,  re- 

Eed  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  people  in  the 
M  provinces,  and,  on  Nov.  18,  1841,  sub- 
Barcelona,  the  focus  of  the  revolutionary 
politicians  and  the  discontented  industrial  pop- 
iMon.  Bat  within  a  year  the  country  was 
«?un  in  open  rebeDion.  A  new  and  bloody  con- 
flict broke  out  at  Barcelona.  Espartero  took 
the  town  (Dec  1842)  after  a  heavy  bombard- 
ment Twlent  outbreaks  took  place  in  many 
of  the  proTincds.  His  refosal  to  grant  an 
•"Hieity  to  political  oflFenders  who  were  parti- 
oiii  of  Chrutina,  and  to  dismiss  some  of  his 
oS<!en  who  had  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in 
Kdodng  the  Barcelona  insurgents,  sealed  the 
ut«  of  his  administration.  His  cabinet  re- 
■ped.^  Revolution,  promoted  by  the  agents 
of  Christina  and  supported  by  Concha,  O'Don- 
MD,  aod  Narvaez,  spread  over  the  land.  The 
Jiata  of  Barcelona  declared  the  m^ority  of 
"Mel  (June  18, 1848),  and  deposed  Espartero. 
«irnti,  putting  himself  at  uie  head  of  the 
insnrmts  at  Vdencia,  entered  Madrid,  July  23 ; 
•nd  Espartero,  desentted  by  all  parties,  was 


received  on  board  an  English  ship  of  war  in 
the  bay  of  Cadiz,  July  80,  whence  he  soon 
afterward  set  Bail  for  Enj^and,  arriving  at  Fal> 
mouth  Aug.  19.  He  resided  in  London  until 
Dec.  29,  1847,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Spina 
and  created  a  senator.  He  took  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  Jan.  13, 1848,  but  soon  retired  to  Lo- 
groflo,  and  took  no  part  in  the  government  until 
July  17,  1864,  when  an  insurrection  broke  out, 
which  again  drove  Christina  and  Narvaez  {W>m 
the  country  and  replaced  Espartero  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  Eia  administration  was 
marked  by  violent  debates  in  the  cortes  on  the 
political  institntions  of  Spain,  by  the  agitation 
of  the  qneetion  of  the  estates  of  the  clergy,  by 
a  severe  financial  crisis,  and  by  various  other 
difficulties  at  home,  while  the  Crimean  war 
created  some  embarrassment  in  foreign  rela- 
tions. With  a  view  of  consolidating  his  govern- 
ment, he  had  appointed  O'DoimelL  the  prinoi- 
pal  leader  of  Ohnattna's  party,  minister  of  war, 
bnt  this  coalition  oonld  not  laist,  and  Espartero 
resigned  in  Jnly,  18S6.  His  rerignation  was 
Ibllowed  by  ontbreaks  in  Madrid  and  other 
towns,  in  which  Espartero,  however,  who  has 
since  lived  in  retirement,  did  not  take  any  part 

ESFINASSE,  EsPBTT  Crabub  Mabix,  n 
French  general,  bom  at  Baissac,  Ande,  April 
S,  1815,  killed  at  Magenta,  June  4, 1869.  He 
served  in  early  life  in  Algeria,  assisted  in 
the  «oi^  ffitat  of  Dec.  2, 1861,  and  became  an 
idde-de-camp  of  Napoleon  HL  In  the  Russo- 
Tnrkish  war  he  was  at  first  unsuoceesfnl  in  an 
expedition  in  the  Dobroc\ja  (1864),  where  he 
and  his  troops  were  prostrated  by  uie  cholera ; 
bnt  he  distingnishea  himself  in  1866  daring 
the  battle  of  the  Tchemaya  and  the  storming  of 
the  Malakofl^  and  was  qipointed  general  of  di- 
vision. His  devotion  to  Napoleon  and  his  un- 
oompcomising  energy  of  character  caused  him 
to  be  made  minister  of  the  interior  and  of  pub< 
lie  safety,  Feb.  8, 1868,  Orsini's  attempt  upoq 
the  emptor's  lifb  being  made  a  pretext  for  in- 
vesting a  soldier  with  the  ftanotions  of  a  raviUan. 
But  dictatorial  and  unpolished,  he  ooold  no^ 
maintain  himself  in  his  office.  M.  Delangle 
became  his  successor  (June  14,  1868),  while 
the  general  received  a  seat  in  the  senate.  Ho 
was  among  the  first  to  loin  the  army  in  Italy, 
and  fell  early  in  the  batue  of  Magenta. 

ESFINASSE,  MiXB.  dk  l*.    See  lupnussB. 

ESPINEL,  YioKMTB,  a  Spanish  poet,  bom  in 
Ronda,  AndaloMa,  about  1640,  died  in  Madrid 
aboat  1680.  His  father's  name  was  Francisco 
Coma,  but,  according  to  a  prevdling  custom 
among  the  ancient  Oranadan  nobility,  he 
adopted  the  name  of  his  maternal  grand- 
mother. The  incidents  of  his  life,  like  the  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death,  are  surrounded  witb 
obscurity,  but  it  is  certwn  that  he  was  educated 
at  Salamanca,  and  that  he  led  an  adventurous 
life  in  various  parts  of  Enrope.    In  the  latter 

Eart  of  his  Hfe  he  held  an  ecclesiastical  office  in 
is  native  town,  though  he  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  the  capital.  He  was  throagh  the  whole 
of  his  career  more  or  leas  in  pecumary  troable^ 
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cod  died  in  great  poverty,  althongh  he  vas  tibA 
recipient  of  a  pension  from  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo.  His  restless  and  sarcastio  dispoeiticHi 
oontribnted  not  a  little  to  aggravate  his  difiS- 
colties,  and  alienated  from  him  Oervantes  and 
others  of  his  friends.  He  was  prominent 
among  the  Spanish  poets  of  the  Idth  and  17th 
oentnries,  and  the  first  poetical  productions  of 
Lope  de  Vega  were  submitted  to  his  criticism. 
Some  of  bifl  oim^tmet,  rtdondiUai,  pastorals, 
and  elegies  are  spirited,  pictnreeqae,  and  harmo- 
nions  in  versification.  He  was  also  proficient 
in  mnsic,  composed  the  music  for  the  funeral 
■ervice  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Pliilip  II., 
and  is  said  to  have  added  a  6th  string  to  the 
guitar,  which  soon  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
ith.  But  his  chief  worlc  is  his  sprightly,  amusr 
ing,  and  charaoteristio  "Life  of  Man»s  de 
Ooregon"  {Eelaeume*  de  la  vida  del  eectidero 
Mareee  de  Obregon),  which  first  ^peared  at 
Barcelona  in  1618,  and  has  since  passed  through 
several  editions  in  Spain,  of  which  that  of 
Hadrid,  1804,  is  the  last.  An  English  trans- 
lation was  made  by  Algernon  Langton  (London, 
1816).  Tieok  wrote  an  imitation  in  German. 
Voltaire  accused  Le  Sage,  who  was  no  fiivorite 
with  the  sage  of  Femev,  of  plagiarism  in  con- 
neotion  wiu  this  work,  and  denounced  the 
"  Gil  Bias  "  as  taken  entirely  from  £q>inel's 
"  Marcos  de  Obregon." 

ESFIBITO  SAjNTO,  a  maritime  province  of 
Brazil,  bounded  N.  hr  the  province  of  B^ia, 
8.  by  lUo  Janeiro,  w.  by  Minas  Geraes,  and 
£.  by  the  Atlantic ;  area,  23,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
according  to  government  returns  pnblishM  m 
1856,  61,800,  about  ^  b^ng  slaves;  capital, 
Yittoria.  It  has  a  healthy  climate  and  a  rich 
but  ill  cultivated  soil,  watered  by  numerous 
rivers  which  rise  among  the  Oordilleras  and 
flow  into  the  Atlantic.  Oanoes  ascend  these 
streams  nearly  to  their  sources,  and  coasting 
vessels,  cariying  on  an  export  trade  in  rum, 
norefined  sugar,  mandiooa,  flour,  rice,  maize^ 
cotton,  timber,  dyestnfb,  drugs,  and  salt  fi^ 
fretjnent  the  deep  and  safe  harbors  formed  at 
their  mouths.  AJcmg  the  coast  are  the  islands 
called  the  Abrolhos.  Opposite  to  them,  on  the 
river  Oaravellas,  is  the  town  of  Garavellas,  the 
most  comm«Yiial  town  of  the  province,  and  con- 
taining a  German  colonv.  The  interior,  cov- 
ered with  mounteins  and  dense  forests,  is  peo- 
pled almost  whoUy  by  Indians.  Among  tnese 
are  the  Botocudos,  noted  for  their  bravery  and 
oannibalisin. 

ESPRONOEDA,  Josi  di,  a  Spamsh  poet,  bom 
at  Almendnd^o,  Estrenuidura,  in  1808,  died 
May  28,  1842.  the  liberal  pditical  sentiments 
of  his  early  effiisions  caused  him  to  be  sent  for 
some  time  into  exile.  While  in  France,  he  took 
part  in  the  revolution  of  1880.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Espartero  he  received  a  diplo- 
matic appointment  at  the  Hague  (1840).  He  de- 
voted much  attention  to  Byron's  works,  whidi 
he  endeavored  to  imitate.  His  best  poem, 
though  unfinished,  is  his  ^  Diablo  Mvndo,  aira 
his  best  novel  is  his  Don  Saneho  SlaldaAa.    An 


edition  of  his  woiks  without  the  Didble  M^mdf 
was  published  in  Madrid  in  1840,  and  one  io- 
clnding  it  in  Paris  in  1866. 

ESQUIMAUX,  aname  given  to  araoe  who  an 
the  8(^  inhabitants  (tf  the  shores  of  all  the  seas, 
bays,  inlets,  and  islands  ofAmericaN.  of  lat.  60*  • 
N.,  from  the  £.  coast  of  Greenland  to  Behriw^ 
straits.     Their  habitations  stretch  ahsng  me 
Atiantio  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  the  straits 
of  Belle  Isle,  and  they  are  fbnnd  on  the  Padfie 
as  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Aliaaka,  and  even  te 
some  extent  on  the  opposite  coasted  Asia.  Ihs 
entire  length  of  coast  under  their  cootrol  ia 
computed  at  not  less  than  6,400  miks  exda- 
sive  of  iolets,  and  the  lan^nape  gpokea  thiaa^ 
out  this  great  range  is  mtnndcally  the  asoa 
The  name  of  Esquimaux  is  derived,  aocaid- 
ing  to  Oharievoix,  from  the  AlgcmquHi  void 
MJeimatUieh  which  signifies  "eaters  of  rsv 
fish."    Sir  John  Bioharason,  however,  th^ka 
it  is  of  Canadian  orig^  and  derived!'  fiaa 
the  phrase  Oeux  qui  miavx  (^miavlent),  "  Thaa 
who  mew,"  referring;  to  tiieir  peonUar  dioot  as 
they  surround  trading  vessels  in  tbeir  ImtL 
He  adds  ttiat  the  word  is  unknown  to  the  Es- 
quimaux, who  invariably  call  themselves  Jin^ii, 
"the people."    Crantz describes  the  Greoilaid- 
ers,  between  whom  and  the  other  tribes  of  & 
qnimauz  there  are  few  points  of  dififerenoe,  si 
a  small  but  wdl  proportioned,  broad-abcmldend 
people,  generally  less  than  6  feet  in  he^^ 
with  high  cheek  bones,  fiat  faces,  anaQ  hntre. 
less  black  eyes,  round  cheeks,  small  bat  not 
fiat  noses,  small  round  months,  long,  strai^ 
coal-black  hair,  large  heads  and  limbs,  andsmad 
soft  hands  and  feet.    They  root  oot  the  beard, 
and  are  inclined  to  corpulency.    Their  body 
is  of  a  dark  gray  color,  but  the  taoe  brown  or 
blue.    This  brown  color  seems  not  altt^geths 
natural,  because  their  children  are  bom  as  wbiti 
a%others,  but  is  due  in  part  to  their  habits ;  6t 
they  are  constantiy  handling  grease,  and  seldam 
wash  themselves.     Lesson  describee  them  it 
superstitious  to  exc^  and  possessed  of  thon 
vague  religious  sentiments  which  pervade  il 
the  northern  tribes.     Polygamy  is  practised, 
and  women  are  r^arded  as  creatures  of  an  is- 
ferior  order,  to  be  dispoeed  of  by  the  men  aooord- 
ing  to  their  pleasure.    Their  dwellings  are  al- 
most invariably  built  near  the  sea-shore,  and  ue 
either  permanent  or  temporary  according  to  tin 
situation  and  the  materials  at  the  disposal  of 
the  workman.    In  Greenland,  where  tbdr  per- 
manent dwelling  is  built  of  stone  oemerated  by 
turf  as  a  substitute  for  mortar,  it  is  usually  not 
more  than  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  is  covered 
by  a  fiat  roof  of  wood  and  tnr£    It  has  neither 
door  nor  chimney,  and  the  floor  is  divided  into 
compartments  by  skins  attached  to  the  posts 
that  support  the  roof.    Each  fiunOy  has  a  sepa- 
rate ap^ment,  and  each  apartment  a  windoir 
of  seal  skin  dried,  which  is  white  and  trans- 
parent.   Benches  are  used  as  seats  during  the 
day  and  as  couches  during  the  night,  the  oed- 
ding  being  composed  of  remdeer  sfins.    In  GQ- 
bert  sound  the  houses  are  made  of  wood,  and 
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at  Begcnt's  ba^,  aeoording  to  Sir  John  Boos, 
the  roof  ia  arebed,  and  the  habitation  snnk  8 
feet  in  the  ground,  a  description  of  honse  gen- 
erally foond  among  the  Egquunaax  of  Labrador ; 
bat  Uie  most  remarkable  hoosea  are  those  built 
o(  the  bones  of  trhales  and  walruses  deecrilied 
hf  Sii  Martin  Frobisher  and  Sir  Edward  Parry. 
Iliey  also  fi:«quentl7  oonstmct  dwellings  of 
mov  and  ice.     Both  Dr.  Kane  and  Dr.  Rae, 
bwiowing  the  snggestaon  from  the  natives  of 
this  high  polar  region,  oonstrooted  dwellings  of 
aww,  which  they  found  to  be  both  nsefuf  and 
igreeable.    The  drese  of  tiie  Esquimaux  oon- 
Bsts  of  furs,  in  the  preparation  of  which  they 
ezeniise  a  degree  of  ingenuity  superior  to  that 
of  the  most  skilfnl  furrier.    The  winter  coat  is 
vrnHj  made  of  seal  skin,  while  the  snmmer 
co«t  oonrasts  of  that  of  the  reindeer ;  but  eveiy 
Tsriety  of  fur  is  occasionally  need.    At  Prince 
VQliam's  sound  the  natives  wear  skins  of  the 
tea  otter,  fox,  raccoon,  martin,  seal,  and  water 
fowl    At  Schismareff  inlet  those  of  the  rein- 
deer and  dog  are  generally  used,  at  Regent  in- 
kt  those  of  the  polar  bear,  and  at  Melvuje  pen- 
insula those  of  reindeer.    The  overcoat  is  sup- 
plied with  a  large  hood,  often  bordered  with 
white  fiir  of  the  deer,  which  when  drawn  over 
&e  head  presents  a  lively  contrast  with  the 
iut  boe  of  the  wearer.    Those  worn  by  the 
females  have  a  much  larger  hood  than  those 
med  by  the  males,  which  not  only  furnishes  a 
conring  for  the  head  but  a  cradle  for  the  in- 
tuit  The  boots  of  the  femtdes  are  remarkable, 
Hid  are  sometimes  made  so  large  in  the  leg  as 
to  memble  a  leather  sack,  which  gives  a  srn- 
nlar  and  ludierooa  aspect  to  the  whole  figure. 
ihcte  capacious  pouches  are  used  as  pockets, 
K  temporary  beds  for  infants,  and,  when  in  the 
Ticiiuige  of  white  men,  as  receptacles  for  stolen 
eooda.    As  they  are  mnch  upon  the  water,  they 
^ote  considerable  attention  to  the  construo- 
&n  of  their  boats.   These  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
tmak  or  men's  boat,  and  the  oomiab  or  women's 
Vm   The  caiak,  first  described  by  Baffin,  is 
■dspted  bat  for  one  person ;  it  is  about  16  feet 
loi«,  3  feet  broad  in  the  centre,  and  1  foot  deep, 
iod  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  weaver's  shuttle. 
The  bottom  is  rounded  and  has  no  keel.    The 
frame  iskeptsb'etched  above  by  22^  little  beams, 
and  3  strmg  battens  run  from  stem  to  stem, 
which  towa^  the  centre  are  attached  to  a  hoop 
of  bone  of  nfficient  size  to  admit  the  body. 
The  ft«ne  is  entirely  covered,  with  the  excep- 
Son  of  a  circular  hole  in  the  centre,  with  fresn- 
*««ed  seal  or  waJrus  skin.    When  complete 
^  boat  weighs  about  60  pounds,  and  is  so 
°°'»tn>eted  that  it  can  be  carried  on  the  head 
^jthoottheaidofthehands.  Theoomiakisfrom 
xO  to  25  feet  lon^  8  feet  broad,  and  capable  of 
.""wininodating  from  10  to  20  persons.    It  ia 
composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  caiak, 
^is  often  famished  with  a  lug-shaped  sail, 
"""led  of  the  intestine  of  the  walras,  sewed 
^>e^  with  great  skill  in  breadths  of  about  4 
taenes,  and  weighing  less  than  4  pounds.    The 
■"••'Ma  a  neat  ivory  sheave  for  the  halyards 
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to  run  00,  and  is  placed  well  forward.  Mnch 
taste  is  displayed  upon  the  bow  and  stem  of 
the  oomiak,  but  the  Esquimaux  chiefly  prides 
himself  upon  the  beauty  and  speed  of  his  ouak, 
in  which  he  defies  the  storm,  and  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  approach  and  give  battle  to  the  polar 
bear  and  other  monsters  of  these  high  northern 
seas.  Next  to  his  boat  the  Esquimaux  attaches 
most  importance  to  his  sledge,  which  is  drawn 
by  dogs.  It  is  sometimes  constracted  of  wood, 
but  bone  sleds  are  almost  exclusively  used  at 
Schismareff  inlet  and  Regent's  bay.  At  Re- 
gent's inlet  the  sled  is  made  of  a  number  of  sal- 
mon packed  together  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder 
about  7  feet  long,  encased  in  skins  taken  from 
canoes,  and  wcU  corded  with  thongs ;  i  at  these 
cylinders  are  pressed  into  the  shape  of  runners, 
and  having  been  left  to  freeze,  are  secured  by 
cross  bars  made  of  the  legs  of  the  deer  or  mn» ' 
ox.  The  bottom  of  the  runner  ia  then  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  moss,  earth,  and  water,  upon 
which  is  depodted  about  half  an  indi  of  water, 
which  congeals  ia.  the  act  of  application.  These 
sleds  travel  more  lightly  than  those  diod  with 
iron ;  bnt  as  they  cease  to  be  of  service  when 
the  temperature  rises  above  the  freezing  point, 
they  are  then  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  fish  being 
eaten,  the  skins  are  converted  into  bags  and  the 
bones  are  given  to  the  dogs.  The  !&qnimaux 
hunt  with  bows  and  arrows,  spears,  and  slings. 
They  are  fond  of  ornaments,  and  carve  with 
mndi  skill.  Oapt.  Logan  informs  us  that  he 
found  on  the  E.  coast  of  America  models  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  of  beasts,  birds,  and 
flsheis,  execntisd  in  a  masterly  style,  and  witii  no 
mean  knowledge  of  anatomy,  llie  ivory  or  wal- 
rus tusks  of  which  they  form  their  models  are  cut 
by  continued  chopping  with  a  knife^  one  end  of 
the  ivory  resting  on  a  soft  stone,  which  serves  aa 
a  block.  To  smooth  and  polish  the  work  when 
finished,  a  gritty  stone  is  used  as  a  file,  and  kept 
constantly  wet  with  saliva.  The  impressions 
of  Dr.  Kane  and  Dr.  Rae,  the  two  most  recent 
travellers  among  the  Esquimaux,  are  somewhat 
at  variance ;  while  Dr.  £ane  had  reason  to  doubt 
their  good  faith  and  to  suspect  them  of  treach- 
ery. Dr.  Rae  found  them  simple,  well  meaning, 
andtmsty.  Richardson  represents  them  as  sora- 
pnlonsly  honest  toward  each  other,  but  utterly 
regardless  of  the  property  rights  of  strangers. 
They  subsist  almost  exclusively  upon  fish  and 
aniioal  food,  which  the  rigor  of  the  climate 
enables  them  to  eat  raw,  and  in  large  quan- 
tities. Fat  of  animals  and  fish  oil  constitute 
their  chief  delicacies.  Mr.  John  Simpson,  who 
was  physician  of  the  ship  Plover,  Com.  Mv 
gaire,  which  wintered  twice  at  Point  Barrow 
(1862  and  1854),  wrote  "  Observations  on  the 
Western  Esqaimauz  and  the  country  they  in- 
habit," which  are  contained  in  the  "Farther 
Papen  relative  to  the  recent  Arctic  Expedition 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,"  presented  to 
the  English  parliament  in  1866.  He  states  that 
their  principal  settiements  at  Point  Barrow, 
Oape  Smyth,  Point  Hope,  and  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  are  inhabited  anring  the  whole  year; 
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bat  'Wainwright  inle^  Icy  cape,  Port  Olarenoe, 
and  Norton  aoond,  the  coasts  of  Kotzebne 
Bonnd,  and  other  settlements  and  hats  aloDg 
the  coast,  are  only  inhabited  during  the  winter 
and  deserted  in  summer.  Their  commercial 
places  are  King-ing  on  0aip6  Prince  of  Wales, 
Sesna-ling  at  the  month  of  tbe  Nn-na-tak,  Nig- 
a-Iek  at  that  of  the  rirer  Oobrille,  and  Na-wn- 
ak  on  Point  Barter.  Fonr  or  five  Asiatic  boats 
are  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  land  their  freight 
at  Sesaa-llng,  where  a  species  of  &ir  is  held  to- 
ward the  end  of  July,  which  is  distingaished 
not  only  for  its  active  commercial  bnt  idso  for 
its  pleasant  social  character.  Dealers  who  re- 
inde  on  the  shores  of  the  Nn-na-tak  take  the 
most  active  part  in  the  business,  and  distribute 
the  merchandise  among  the  people  of  the  inte- 
rior. They  either  forward  them  or  bring  them 
'  annually  in  ships  to  the  river  Oolville,  where 
they  meet  their  friends  from  Point  Barrow.  In 
the  beginning  of  August  the  goods  are  taken 
fi'om  thence  to  Point  Barter,  where  they  are 
bartered  for  English  and  other  products.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Simpson,  Sir  John  Franklin  was 
mistaken  in  his  belief  that  a  Rossian  settlement 
existed  on  the  Oolville  river,  and  that  the  Ros- 
aian  settlers  were  called  Nn-na-tang-menn,  this 
being  the  name  applied  by  the  Esquimaux  to 
the  dealers  from  the  Ku-na-tak,  who  are  the  fac- 
tors of  the  Russian  implements  and  wares  which 
ere  found  along  the  N.  coast. — It  is  a  question 
with  what  portion  of  the  human  family  the  Es- 
qaimaoz  are  to  be  classified.  Most  ethnologists 
have  classed  them  with  the  Mongolians  ;  both 
Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Dnponoean,  however,  give 
to  them  the  same  origin  as  that  of  the  hunting 
tribes  of  North  American  Indians,  an  opinion 
in  which  Dr.  Priohard  entirely  coincides.  Mr. 
Gallatin  says  that "  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  solid  foundation  for  the  opinion  of  those 
who  would  ascribe  to  the  Esquimaux  an  origin 
different  from  that  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians. The  color  and  features  are  essentially 
the  same,  and  the  differences  which  exist,  par- 
ticularly in  stature,  may  be  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  rigor  of  climate,  and  partly  perhaps 
by  the  nature  of  their  food." — See  "  Synopsis 
of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,"  by 
Albert  Gallatin,  in  Arehaolcffia  Americana,  voL 
ii.  (Worcester,  1836),  and  the  narratives  of 
Franklin  and  the  other  arctic  explorers. 

ESQUIRE,  orSguiKK  (Lat.  teutifer;  old  Fr. 
eteuier,  a  shield-bearer),  originally  a  warrior 
Armed  with  shield  and  javelin.  Under  the  later 
Roman  emperors  the  name  was  applied  to 
soldiers  of  the  most  approved  valor,  to  whom 
especially  was  assigned  the  defence  of  the 
palace  and  person  of  the  emperor.  The  name 
was  adopted  in  France,  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  monarchy,  to  designate  those  holding 
the  first  rank  in  the  army,  whose  bravenr  was 
rewarded  with  free  grants  of  land,  and  who 
were  styled  gentlemen  or  nobles.  By  de- 
grees the  quality  of  nobility  was  distingnished 
from  that  of  esquire,  and  a  person  ennobled  for 
civil. services  could  not  take  the  latter  titie, 


whidi  oonid  be  ^dn«3  only  in  tiie  proiBata 
of  arms.  In  the  ages  of  chivalry  the  office  of 
esqnire  followed  Oxelt  of  valet,  ar  page,  and  to 
the  last  degree  of  apprenticeship  omre  attaia- 
ing  the  honor  of  knighthood.  (See  Gbivalbt.) 
Esqnires  were  attached  to  the  coorts  of  grest 
lords  and  to  the  persons  of  knights,  and  wen 
divided  into  various  classes  according  to  tlu 
offices  which  they  performed.  The  esqtdrc  <tf 
the  person  acompanied  his  master  almost  ervj-  < 
where,  carried  his  helmet,  armor,  shield,  gaml- 
lets,  and  banner,  held  the  stirrnp  when  ht 
mounted,  armed  him  at  the  moment  of  combat, 
gave  the  martial  cry  as  he  entered  battle,  ul 
supported  him  if  he  was  overthrown  in  tte 
fight.  The  esqnire  of  honor  did  the  honon  d 
the  castle,  made  preparations  for  festive  assent- 
blies,  condacted  guests  to  their  chamben,  and 
dressed  and  undressed  his  master.  In  war  be  ' 
kept  guard  over  the  prisoners  taken  \sj\k  \ 
master.  The  esquire  of  the  chamber,  or  <£ist-  \ 
berlain,  had  charge  of  the  gold  and  alvs, 
especially  of  the  plate  for  the  table  servitt 
These  8  esquires  were  treated  with  confideim 
and  familiarity,  and  were  permitted  to  sp- 
proach  their  master  or  mistress  at  any  tinie. 
The  esquire  trenchant  always  stood  at  tbe 
repasts,  and  his  office  was  to  carve  the  metti 
and  distribute  them  to  the  guests.  Tbe  esqniie 
of  the  stable  was  an  important  officer,  his  onty 
being  not  only  to  take  charge  of  the  honei, 
bnt  also  to  keep  the  arms  of  the  kni^t  in 
good  condition,  and  to  guard  against  any  defect 
which  might  be  dangerous  or  fi^  to  his  master 
in  battle.  Esquires  of  all  classes  were  devoted 
to  learning  the  arts  and  skill  of  their  master, 
expecting,  usually  not  before  1  years  of  serviee, 
their  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  knighthood, 
with  the  right  to  assume  golden  spurs.  After 
the  decline  of  chivalry  the  title  of  eaqnire  R- 
mained  in  France  attached  to  varioas  offices. 
The  office  of  grand  esquire  or  equerry  wa*  one 
of  the  most  considerable  in  the  Kingdom,  witii 
extensive  prerogatives,  and  the  disposal  of 
numerous  smaller  offices,  such  as  the  esqajru 
of  the  stables.  Upon  the  entrance  of  the  king 
into  cities,  he  marched  immediately  before  bim, 
carrying  the  royal  sword*  Upon  the  death  of 
the  king  the  horses  and  harnesses  of  the  reT*! 
stable  became  his  property.  This  office  and 
those  dependent  upon  it  were  suppressed  at  tb« 
revolution,  were  revived  under  the  empire  and 
the  restoration,  again  disappeared  in  1880,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  reestablished  by  N»o- 
leon  III.  In  England  the  title  of  esqnire  W 
longs  by  right  of  birth  to  the  sons  of  yonnge/ 
sons  of  dukes  and  marqnises ;  to  all  tiie  sons 
of  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons ;  to  the  ddest 
sons  of  baronets  and  of  kqights  of  all  tbe 
orders.  The  title  is  also  given  to  the  <^Scen 
of  the  king's  court  and  nonsehold ;  to  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  down  to  tte 
captain  inclusive;  to  doctors  of  law,  banis- 
ters, physicians,  Justices  of  the  peace  while  in 
commission,  and  the  sheriffs  of  counties  for  life. 
The   heads   of  many  old  families  are  tin 
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deoned  esquires  by  preacription.  The  title  is 
DOW  hwdly  more  than  complimentary  in  Eng- 
land, as  in  the  United  States,  and  is  very  gener- 
ally affixed  to  the  names  of  gentlemen  in  the 
Eopersmption  of  letters. 

ESQIJIROL,  Jbak  EiixNin  DoiaHiQtni,  a 
Ffinch  physician  and  philanthropist,  bom  in 
Tonlonae,  Jan.  4, 1773,  died  Deo.  13, 1840.    He 
vas  porsning  his  studies  at  Paris  when  the  revo- 
lutionlnoke  ont,  and  led  him  to  enter  the  medi- 
cal serrioe  of  the  army.   In  1 794  he  attended  the 
military  hospital  in  Karbonne,  and  on  his  return 
to  Paris  he  became  Dr.  Pinel's  assistant  in  the 
Salpitriire,  and  took  at  the  same  time  an  able 
part  ia  Uie  editing  of  Pinel's  medical  jonmal 
(JfKiaetM  dinique).    In  1799  he  founded  a  In- 
satio  asylum,  which  became  the  model  of  all 
similarinstitutions  afterward  founded  in  France, 
aod  aabsequently  spent  much  time  in  yisiting 
ihi  T&rions  lonatic  asylums  of  France.    He 
\rit  appointed  physician  to  the  SalpStriire  in 
1811.    In  1817  he  Opened  a  course  of  clinical 
lectures,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  reforms 
needed  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  prevailed  upon  the  govern- 
ment to  i^ipoint  a  commission  on  the  subject, 
of  vhieh  he  became  the  most  prominent  and 
tealoos  member.     The  new  lunatic  asylums  at 
Boaen.  Nantes,  and  in  the  other  French  cities, 
•B  well  as  many  other  improvements  calculated 
to  braefit  the  insane,  owe  their  origin  to  his 
tjenevoloDce.      In   1823  he  became  inspector- 
general  of  the  naiversity  for  the  faculties  of 
medicine,  and  in  1 826  physioian-in-chief  to  the 
rojal  institution  for  the  insane  at  Oharenton. 
In  1830  be  was  deprived  of  his  offices  in  conse- 
qieoee  of  his  opposition  to  the  July  revolution, 
rat  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
tlie  practice  of  his  profesnon.    He  contributed 
manf  important  papers  to  the  Eneydopidie  de* 
jnt  ia  mtmde,  and  to  the  great  Dietionnaire 
iatdeneet  midicaXe*.    In  1888  he  published  a 
moi« elaborate  work:  Da  maladies  mentalei, 
tnriiirki  $ovs  la  rapparU  midieal,  hygiinigue, 
tttUiko-Ugal  (Paris,  2  vols.  8vo.) 

ESS,  HuBBiOB  LEA.NB8B  '^■^1'^  German  Ro- 
man Catholic  theologian,  bom  in  Warburg,  West- 
gaB»,  in  1772,  died  in  Aflfolterbach  in  1847. 
He  Mteredihe  Benedictine  order  in  1793,  and 
ofBciated  as  pastor  in  a  village  from  1799  to 
IMS,  when  he  became  pastor  and  professor  of 
theology  at  the  university  of  Marburg.    Oon- 
^intly  wifli  his  consin  and  fellow  Benedictine, 
Karim  Ess  (1770-1824),  he  published  a  new 
«nnan  translation   of  the  New   Testament 
IBnmswick,  1807;   20th  ed.,  Sulzbach,  1880), 
wath  is  highly  valued.    They  also  published 
•^  Alti  Jiitammt  (Nnremberg,   1819),  and 
"^  Mije  Schrift  Alten.  und  Neuen  Testa- 
*«*§alzbach,  1840).    He  made  himself  wide- 
^'"*  **'  ^^  endeavors  to  promote  the 
^™g  of  the  Bible    among   the    Catholics 
J  wnnany,  for   which   purpose   he   wrote 
■4w»ye  out  den  IteiUgen  Ydtern  und  andtm 
^m  itr  leath.  lOrche  aber  da»  notkwen- 
«V«  BSbtOam  ("ExtracU   from   the   Holy 


Fathers  and  other  Teachers  of  the  Oatholio 
Church  on  the  Necessity  of  Bible  Reading,"  2d 
ed.,  Sulzbach,  1822),  and  Pragmatiea  Doetorum 
OathoUeorwn  Tndentini  eirca  Vvlgatam  Dt- 
ereti  8m»um  nee  non  lieitum  Oriffinalii  U*um 
Teitantium  Hittoria,  a  prize  essay  (Sulzbach, 
1816;  German  translation,  Ttlbingen,  1824). 
His  views  on  this  subject  did  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  bishops  of  Germany  or  of 
the  pope. 

ESSE,  a  French  village  in  the  department  of 
Ule-et-Vilaine,  near  Vitry ;  pop.  1,800.  In  ita 
environs  is  one  of  the  finest  omidical  monu- 
ments of  France,  called  Boehe  awe/iea,  consist* 
ing  of  43  large  rough  blocks  of  stone,  84  up- 
right, supporting  8  others  which  form  a  roof 

ESSEN,  Hajtb  Hbnrik,  oomit,  a  Swedish 
general,  of  Livonian  descent,  born  in  EaflSs, 
west  Gothland,  in  1756,  died  July  28,  1824. 
He  was  educated  in  the  imiversities  of  Sweden, 
and  his  attainments  as  well  as  his  graceful  and 
chivalrio  bearing  caused  him  to  bscome  a  fa- 
vorite of  Gustavus  nL  He  accompanied  that 
prince  in  his  travels  abroad  and  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Finland,  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
king  in  the  course  of  this  campaign,  and  was 
with  him  on  the  fatal  night  when  Gustavus, 
although  warned  by  Essen  against  the  designs 
of  his  enemy,  persisted  in  attending  the  masked 
ball,  where  he  was  murdered  by  Anckarstroem. 
In  1795,  after  having  accompanied  the  dnke  of 
Sadermanland'  and  the  young  prince  Gnstavn; 
Adolphns  to  St  Petersburg,  Essen  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Stockholm.  Subsequently 
ne  became  governor-general  of  Pomeronia  and 
of  Rtlgen;  and  in  1807,  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Pomeranian  army,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  defence  of  Stralsund,  and  brought  about 
an  honorable  truce  with  France.  But  the  king 
was  dissatisfied  with  Essen,  and  himself  assumed 
the  command  of  the  army,  which  caused  bim  to 
retire  from  active  service  until  the  accession  of 
Charles  XIII.  to  the  throne.  Charles  created 
him  a  count  and  member  of  the  council,  and 
appointed  him  ambassador  at  Paris.  Here  his 
efforts  were  successful,  and  Pomerania,  before 
passing  eventually  into  the  possession  of  Prus- 
sia, was  for  a  short  time  restored  to  Sweden. 
Under  Bernadotte  he  marched  in  1813  at  the 
head  of  the  Swedish  army  against  Norway ;  and 
when  the  two  countries  were  united,  he  became 
governor  of  Norway,  with  the  title  of  Norwe- 
gian field  marshal  and  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Ohristiania.  In  1816  he  was  removed 
from  this  position,  but  in  1817  he  was  made 
governor-general  of  the  old  Swedish  province 
of  Scania. 

ESSENCES.    See  Ebskntlu,  Oils,  and  Ex- 

TBACTB. 

ESSENES^  a  remarkable  Jewish  sect,  not 
mentioned  in  the  Jewish  or  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, and  concerning  whom  the  only  original 
sources  of  information  are  passages  in  the  works 
of  Josephus  and  Philo,  both  of  whom  lived 
about  the  time  when  the  Essenes  had  reached 
their  highest  point  of  development.    Philo,  a 
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disciple  of  the  Alexandrian  philosopliyj  and  at- 
tracted hj  thwe  mystical  and  specnlatiye  torn, 
gives  the  fuller  instmction  concerning  their 
aootrines.  Josephns,  who  lived  in  Palestine 
where  the  conunnnity  flourished,  and  was  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement  in  early  life  a 
member  of  it,  treats  of  them  particalarlj  in 
their  outward  relations.  The  Essenes  first  appear 
in  history  in  the  latter  half  of  the  2d  century  B.  0., 
as  a  society  of  piously  disposed  men,  who  in  the 
solitndes  on  the  western  side  of  the  Dead  sea 
sought  a  retreat  from  the  corruptions  and  con- 
flicts of  the  world.  They  lived  an  austere  life, 
held  their  property  in  common,  wore  a  white 
robe,  prayed  and  meditated  continually,  made 
frequent  ablutions,  for  the  most  part  renounced 
marriage,  and  often  practised  meoicine.  On  ac- 
count of  the  latter  practice  some,  as  Bellermann 
and  Gfrdrer,  identi^  them  with  the  Therapeutm, 
and  find  the  origin  of  their  name  in  the  Aramaic 
word  K&sc,  to  cure.  They  sacrificed  no  animals, 
and  insteaid  of  going  themselves  to  worship  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  they  sent  their  offerings. 
Oontemning  logic,  metaphysics,  and  even  phys- 
ical science,  as  usele^  they  gave  their  attention 
only  to  ethics,  recognized  no  other  authority 
than  their  own  sacred  books,  and  taught  the 
equality  of  men  and  the  entire  supremacy  of 
destiny.  Abstinence  and  labor  were  the  chief 
fbatores  of  their  life.  Their  number  at  the  lie- 
ginning  of  the  Ohristian  era  was  about  4,000, 
and  during  the  religious  and  political  storms 
which  swept  over  Palestine  in  the  1st  and  2d 
centuries,  they  disappeared  from  view,  perhaps 
by  being  confounded  with  the  Ohristian  ascetics. 
In  the  olMCority  which  covers  their  orij^  and 
the  roecialities  of  their  conduct  and  ideas,  they 
haveoeen  variously  compared  to  the  old  Hebrew 
schools  of  prophets,  the  Greek  Pythagoreans  and 
stoics,  the  Ohristian  monlu,  and  the  modem 
Quakers.  De  Quincey  has  sought  to  identify 
ttiem  with  the  early  Ohristians,  who,  surrounded 
by  dangers,  assumed  the  name  and  mode  of  life 
of  the  Essenes  as  a  disguise,  alike  impenetrable 
to  Jewish  or  Roman  enemies,  and  to  timid 
or  treacherous  brethren.  Monogrtqihs  on  the 
Essenes  have  been  written  by  Bellermann  (Ber- 
lin, 1821),  Saner  (Breslau,  1829),  andLeutbecher 
(Amsterdam,  1867). 

ESSENTIAL  OUS,  called  also  volatUe  oils, 
and  distilled  oils,  oily  prodacts  derived  from 
plants,  generally  by  distilling  portions  of  them 
with  water.  The  aqueous  vapor  which  passes 
over  carries  with  it  the  vapor  of  these  oils, 
though  their  lH>iling  point  is  often  higher  than 
that  of  water.  They  condense  together  in  the 
receiver  of  the  still,  the  oil  commonly  floating 
upon  the  water,  sometimes  sinking  beneath  it. 
A  portion  appears  to  be  taken  up  by  the  water, 

S'ving  to  it  the  peculiar  odor  and  properties  of 
e  ou  in  a  less  d^ree.  This  is  called  medicated 
and  perfumed  water.  The  oils  contain  in  a 
concentrated  form  the  fragrance  and  essential 
properties  of  the  plant,  or  of  the  portion  of  it 
employed,  and  when  kept  dissolved  in  alcohol 
eonstitqte  the  essences.    They  may  sometimes 


be  obt^ed  by  enressing  the  parts  eontaioif 
them,  88  the  rind  of  the  orange  and  leoxa; 
and  sometimes  they  are  so  evanescent  s»  to 
escape  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  secnring  tb« 
by  ustillation  with  water.  The  methc^  tha 
adopted,  as  in  securing  the  oil'in  which  lies  tbe 
delicate  fragrance  of  the  tuberose,  nardsas; 
jasmine,  &o.,  is  to  arrange  the  flowers  in  ky- 
era  with  cotton  imbued  with  some  fixed  iodb- 
odorous  vegetable  oil.  This  gradually  absorb 
the  volatile  oil  of  the  flowers,  tad  when  tbe 
cotton  is  afterwvd  digested  in  aloohol,  tbe 
volatile  oil  is  taken  up  by  this  fluid,  sad  u» 
sence  is  obtained.  It  may  in  some  csKi  Ik 
separated  also  by  distilling  die  cotton  with  iraUr 
or  aloohoL  The  odor  of  the  oil  is  often  lea 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  plant,  wUch  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  its  greater  concentration,  as  I7 
dilution  it  is  made  more  pleasant  The  otkin 
often  colored  some  shade  of  red,  brown,  yeDdv, 

freen,  or  blue,  but  this  is  not  always  li»l 
heir  taste  is  hot  and  pungent,  but  made  pkti- 
antiy  aromatic  by  diluting  them.    Some,  bov- 
ever,  are  poisonous.    They  burn  with  a  bright 
and  often  smoky  flame.     The  feeling  of  tbfli 
upon  the  hand  is  not  greasy  like  that  of  the 
flxed  oils,  but  rough,   and  a  cork  moisteMd 
with  them  grates  harshly  when  turned  in  the 
phial.    Their  specific  gravity  varies  from  0.M7 
to  1.17.    They  boil  at  various  degrees,  bow 
at  820°  F.,  and  a  few  others  recjuire  a  higha 
temperature.    Exposed  to  the  air  and  ligbt  it 
ordinary  temperatures,  they  absorb  oiyga, 
become  of  a  darker  color,  of  thicker  conrirtai- 
cy,  and  are  finally  changed  into  resin,  soinetinci 
into  acid  compounds.  Most  of  them  oonast,  liie 
the  fixed  oils,  of  a  thin  fluid  and  a  solid  prooa*, 
which  may  be  separated  at  a  cold  tempewttij 
by  compressing  the  substance  between  folds  of 
paper.    The  camphor-like  product  called  ij 
Berzelius  stearoptene  is  retained  within  tb« 
folds,  while  the  oily  fluid  called  eluopeneptsM 
through.    The  ultimate  analysis  of  the  csaentul 
oils  affords  in  most  instances  carbon,  bydroMi, 
and  oxygen.    Some,  however,  prove  to  be  bj- 
drooarbon,  containing  no  oxygen ;  and  ""J^ 
the  proportion  of  carbon  is  between  88  and  » 
per  cent,  and  of  hydrogen  between  11  and  U 
per  cent,  which  would  be  expressed  by  the  w- 
mula  0.  Hi.    Nitrogen  is  l&und  as  a  oomM- 
nent  of  some  of  them,  and  sulphur  is  met  Wj 
in  the  oils  of  mustard  and  of  horse  radish.  i» 
agreeable  odors  rotwned  by  many  of  ^""j 
cause  them  to  be  largely  used  in  petfiBB8T; 
Their  medicinal  properties  also  render  1M»J 
of   them    valuable    agents  in   pharmacy,  »• 
pecially  as  powerful  stimulants.     ^"Tl^i?! 
largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  '"^ 
and  varnishes,  and  some  have  been  """L 
illuminating  purposes.— Essential  oils  are  ^ 
qnently  adulterated.     The  presence  of  w* 
oils  added  to  them  for  this  purpose  mj  W^ 
tected  by  the  greasy  stain  left  upon  P^^ 
tened  with  the  liquid  and  expoied  to  M*  T^ 
oient  to  drive  off  the  volatile  oil    f''^^'^ 
detected  by  various  tests,  as  by  adding  »»«' 
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ind  igiUting  the  miztore,  which  becomes  imDtj 
if  alcohol  is  present,  and  the  balk  of  the  oil  is 
rednoed  ss  the  fluids  separate  on  standing,  by 
the  sloohol  leaving  it  and  going  with  the  water. 
A  piece  of  potassiom  as  large  as  the  head  of  a 
pin  will  remain  nearly  16  minutes  in  contact 
with  a  dozen  drops  of  pore  oil  without  change ; 
but  if  it  disi4>pear8  in  6  minutes,  the  oil  con- 
tuns  at  least  4  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  if  it  disap- 
pears in  one  minute,  it  contains  at  least  25 
per  cent.    Fused  chloride  of  calcium  is  also 
nted  to  abstract  alcohol  ih>m  the  oils.    When 
the  high-priced  oils  are  adulterated  with  the 
cheaper  lands,  a  thorough  practical  acquaintance 
vith  the  physical  properties  of  the  oils  can 
alone  serve  to  detect  the  imposition.    The  odor 
of  oil  of  turpentine  when  used  for  this  purpose 
ij  eoDoealeo,  until  the  oil  is  dissolved  m  alco- 
hol, and  water  is  added,  when  both  the  odor 
and  flavor  are  eaaly  reoogoizei.    The  oils  re- 
quire to  be  kept  in  small  bottles  entirely  filled. 
Tell  stopped,  and  excluded  from  the  light. — By 
means  of  recently  devised  chemical  processes 
artifidal  essences  mutating  the  flavors  of  various 
choice  fruits    are  prepared    from   substances 
Thi«h  would  seem  entirely  unfitted  for  produc- 
ing Hch  results.    Thus  butyric  acid,  a  product 
of  batter  or  putrid  cheese,  being  converted  into 
in  ether,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  pre- 
pared from  the  pineapple,  and  may  be  used 
equally  well  with  the  latter  to  flavor  rum  to 
prodnce  the  celebrated  pineapple    nun.    The 
fetid  fosel  oil,  separated  from  brandy  and  whis- 
i»j  in  rectifying  these  liquors,  produces,  when 
dictiOed  with  sulphuric  acid  ana  acetate  of  pot- 
adi,  an  essence  of  pears ;  and  if  for  the  acetate 
of  potash  bichromate  of  potash  be  substituted, 
the  product  is  an  essence  of  apples.    By  similar 
■netbods  a  variety  of  other  flavors  are  obtuned ; 
ud  though  when  concentrated  they  are  acrid, 
thejr  become  very  agreeable  when  used  as  fla- 
Toiing  in  proportions  of  a  drop  to  an  ounce  or 
two  onnces.    At  the  great  exhibition  of  1861 
the  ices  prepared  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
fintors  were  flavored  by  these  artificial  es- 
■^aeei   Some  of  the  choicest  perfumes  are  by 
■nular  chemical  processes  prepared  from  sub- 
stances vhich  seem  strangely  foreign  to  their 
natare. 

ESSEQUmo,  a  district  of  British  Guiana, 
now  Doited  with  the  co.  of  Demerara,  and  oom- 
PfJMng  the  regions  drained  by  the  great  river 
from  which  it  takes  its  name ;  pop.  in  1851, 
HWS,  of  vhom  about  16,000  were  natives  of 
the  district  Nearly  all  the  land  west  of  the 
libo  river  is  fertile,  but  uncultivated,  and 
1  almost  wholly  by  small  tribes  of  In- 
Easeqnibo  was  settled  by  the  Dutch 
ii>  U2T,  and  surrendered  to  the  English  in 
1781,  but  was  restored  in  1783.  It  was  again 
"*«  in  1808,  since  whidi  it  has  remuned  a 
ontish  colony. — EssBQxriBO,  a  large  river  tra- 
'*'Mg  the  above  district,  formed  by  the  union 
nmtni  small  streams  which  rise  in  the  Sierra 
Aj^or  Acaray,  near  the  8.  boundary  of  the 
''"itory,  flows  N.  £.  and  N.,  and  after  a  course 


of  about  i60  m.,  much  of  which  lies  through 
magmfloent  forests,  enters  the  Atlantic  in  the 
K.  W.  part  of  the  colony,  by  an  estuary  14  m. 
wide.  It  forms  many  i^ands,  S  or  4  of  which, 
of  considerable  size,  are  in  its  estuary.  The 
maruUi,  or  river  oow,  the  electric  eel,  and  the 
peri  or  omah,  a  voracious  fish  about  2  feet  long, 
remarkable  for  the  strength  of  its  jaws  and 
teeth,  are  inhabitants  of  its  waters.  Its  en-, 
trance  is  dangerous  even  for  small  craft,  on  ac- 
count of  numerous  banks  of  mud  and  sand,  and 
its  coarse  ia  obstructed  by  several  falls  and 
rapids,  the  lowest  of  which  are  60  m.  from  ita 
mouth.  They  can  be  passed  by  small  vessels, 
though  not  without  danger.  At  a  distance  of 
46  m.  from  the 'sea,  where  it  enters  the  low 
phun,  the  river  is  a  mile  wide,  and  gradually 
mcreases  in  width  to  its  mouth.  One  of  its 
sources  was  reached  by  Sir  R.  Sohombnigk,  ia 
lat.  0°  41'  N.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the 
Bipununy  or  Bupunoony  (220  m.  long),  Masse- 
roony,  and  Cuyuni.  The  Butch  formerly  had, 
on  the  banks  of  this  river,  indigo,  cacao,  and 
cotton  plantations,  all  traces  of  which  are  now 
coverea  by  the  dense  vegetation  of  the  forests. 
Gold  has  been  found  along  the  upper  coarse  of 
tiie  stream. 

ESSEX,  the  name  of  ootuties  in  several  of 
the  United  States.  I.  A  N.  E.  co,  of  Vt, 
bounded  K  by  Canada,  and  E.  by  the  Connecticut 
river,  which  separates  it  ttom  New  Hampshire ; 
area,  790  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 4,650.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  from  Port- 
land to  Montreal.  The  surface  is  rough  and 
mountainous,  with  numerous  small  lakes  and 
ponds  scattered  over  it.  The  soil  is  well  water- 
ed, but,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Oonnecticut, 
not  remarkable  for  fertili^.  Potatoes,  oats, 
and  grass  are  the  staples.  In  1860  the  prodoo- 
tions  amoanted  to  94,124  bushels  of  potatoes, 
46,697  of  oats,  14,972  tons  of  hay,  292,616  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  122,821  of  cheese.  There  were 
8  churches  in  the  county,  and  1,666  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Organized  in  1792,  and 
named  from  Essex,  England.  Owital,  GuildhalL 
II.  A  N.  E.  CO.  of  Mass.,  bounded  N.  by  New- 
Hampshire,  and  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Massachusetts  bay,  and  traversed  by  the  Ips- 
wich and  Merrimack  rivers,  the  latter  of  which 
is  navigable  as  far  as  Haverhill  by  vessels  of 
200  tons ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 
161,018.  The  sarface  is  generally  rough  and 
the  soil  hard  and  rocky.  It  is  carefully  culti- 
vated, however,  and  in  many  places  has  been 
rendered  very  productive.  The  chief  sources 
of  wealth  are  commerce  «nd  the  fisheries,  for 
the  prosecution  of  whidi  the  long  line  of  sea- 
coast  broken  by  beantiful  bays  oSera  great  ad-  - 
vantages.  The  interior  towns  are  extensively 
engaged  in  the  manofacture  of  leather,  shoes, 
and  cotton.  The  productions  in  1866  were 
186,026  bushels  of  bidian  corn,  1,260  of  wheat, 
16,192  of  rye,  30,866  of  oate,  290,286  of  pota- 
toes, 86,894  tons  of  hay,  and  638,868  lbs.  of 
batter.  There  were  20  cotton  mills,  23  woollen 
mills,  3  carpet  factories,  1  worsted  factory,  1 
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linen  fectory,  1  silk  &otoi7-,  99  foi^es,  6  mann- 
&otories  of  steam  engines  and  boilers,  8  of  other 
BUtcMnery,  4  of  iron  railing,  &&,  4  of  paper,  78 
of  cars,  coaches,  and  wagons,  23  of  soap  and 
candles,  9  of  gas,  8  distilleries, '4  breweries,  99 
tanneries,  and  16  boat  yards.  In  1869  it  bad 
28  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  204  chorch- 
es.  Bauroads  leading  to  Boston,  Gloucester, 
Portsmouth,  Portland,  Manchester,  and  numer- 

jons  other  places,  pass  through  the  county.  It 
was  organized  in  1642.  Seats  of  justice,  Salem, 
Ipswich,  and  Newbnryport.  III.  A  K.  £.  co. 
of  N.  T.,  bordering  on  Lake  Champlain,  and 
Mrtly  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  An  Sa- 
ole ;  area,  1,666  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  28,689. 
The  country  along  the  lake  shore  is  tolerably 
level,  but  the  N.  W.  part  is  occupied  by  the  Adi- 
rondac  mountains,  which  are  covered  with  thick 
forests.  Tahawus  or  Mt.  Marcy,  6,837  feet  high, 
is  the  principal  summit,  and  the  highest  in  the 
state.  The  county  is  dnuned  by  the  head  waters 
of  Hudson  river,  and  by  Bouquet  and  Scroon 
rivers,  which  afford  valuable  water  power,  and 
has  numerous  small  but  picturesque  lakes.  The 
soil  is  well  watered  and  productive,  yielding  fair 
crops  of  Indian  oom,  hay,  and  potatoes.  The 
prcKiuctioDs  in  1865  were  46,493  bushels  of 
wheat,  105,869  of  Indian  com,  284,946  of  oato, 
818,021  of  potatoes,  89,140  tons  of  hay,  626,643 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  134,786  of  wool.  There  were 
8  woollen  mUls,  2  caridiug  mills,  26  iron  mann- 
faotories,  2  furnaces,  1  paper  mill,  16  grist  mills, 
78  saw  mills,  8  newspaper  ofiSces,  176  schools, 
and  61  churches.  Iron,  limestone,  .plumbago, 
and  marble  are  the  principal  minerals.  The 
connty  was  formed  from  a  part  of  Clinton  in 
1799.  Capital,  Elizabethtown.  IV.  A  N.  E. 
CO.  of  N.  J.,  bounded  E.  bj  Passaic  river,  New- 
ark bay,  and  Staten  Island  sound,  and  W.  by 
Passaio  river ;  area  in  1866  (since  which  time 
Union  co.  has  been  formed  fi'om  its  S.  part), 
460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  96,199.  The  general  character 
of  the  surface  is  level,  bat  there  are  two  ele- 
yated  ridges  in  the  western  part  known  as  First 
and  Second  monntaina.  Much  of  the  soil  is 
highly  fertile,  producing  grain,  potatoes,  and 
g<>Dd  pastnrage.  In  1860  it  yielded  297,076 
bushels  of  IncQui  com,  161,766  of  oats,  159,148 
of  potatoes,  29,287  tons  of  hay,  and  878,238  lbs. 
Of  butter.  There  were  0  cutlery  and  16  edge 
tool  manufactories,  18  iron  fonnderies,  8  brass 
founderies,  1  type  foundery,  18  machine  shops, 
11  patent  leather  mannfactoriea,  16  flour  mills, 
16  paper  mills,  8  manufactories  of  India  rubber, 
8  of  woollen,  2  of  cotton,  2  of  shawls,  and  a 
great  nnmber  of  minor  eatablisfaments.  There 
were  80  chnrches,  9  newspaper  o£Bces,  7,476 
pupils  attending  public  schools,  and  8,714  at- 
tending academies  and  other  schools.  The 
New  Jersey,  New  Jersey  central,  and  Morris 

'  and  Essex  railroads,  and  the  itorris  canal  inter- 
Mot  the  connty.  Organized  in  1710.  Capital, 
Newark.  V.  An  E.  co.  of  Ya.,  bounded  N.  K 
by  Rappahannock  river ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860, 10,206,  of  whom  6,762  were  slaves. 
It  has  an  uneven  snrfaoe  in  ttie  W.  part ;  the 


son  is  generally  sandy,  of  little  natural  taSStj, 
but  greatly  improved  by  the  use  of  mari,  gnii^ 
and  lime.  The  chief  stifles  are  wheat  ud  I^ 
dian  com.  The  productions  in  1850  tunooDttd 
to  891,895  bushels  of  Indian  com,  101,840  of 
wheat,  and  67,747  lbs.  of  butter.  There  irew 
11  churches,  and  216  pupils  attending  publie 
schools.  The  county  was  formed  in  1(11 
Capital,  Tappahanno<&.  Yalne  of  real  estateio 
1866,  $2,069,486. 

ESSEX,  a  a  W.  CO.  of  Canada  ^ett,  ent 
prising  a  peninsula  between  Lakes  St  CUr  ud 
Huron,  and  having  an  area  of  677  sq.  m. ;  pif. 
in  1861, 16,817.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Gnat 
WesterQ  rtulway,  the  W.  terminus  of  which  a 
at  Windsor  in  this  connty.  Oapitsl,  Sutd- 
wich. 

ESSEX,  a  connty  on  the  E.  coast  of  Et;- 
land,  bounded  S.  by  the  river  Thames;  greatot 
length  frjm  8.  W.  to  IN.  E.,  60  m;  greaM 
braadth,  46  m;  ares,  1,657  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1861,  869,318.  Except  in  the  N.  "ff,  vhw 
there  is  a  continual  succession  of  hill  sod  dik; 
the  Eurfaoe  is  nearly  level,  and  in  the  S.  ud  Ka 
partly  occupied  by  large  marshes.  The  loilB 
fertile,  and  the  farms  are  accounted  amosftbt 
best  in  the  kingdom.  Grain,  especially  voeit, 
which  is  of  excellent  quality,  is  the  sts^ie  wo- 
duction.  The  production  of  veal,  for  riidi 
Essex  is  famous,  forms  an  important  brsnch  d 
agricultural  industry.  Valuable  fisheries  uA 
oyster  beds  famish  eitaployment  to  the  iiJat- 
itants  of  the  coast  and  adjacent  islands.  About 
16,000  bushels  of  oysters  are  taken  ereiys* 
son,  and  a  capital  of  between  £60,000  m 
£80,000  is  invested  in  the  trade.  Silk  is  rnn- 
n&ctured,  and  straw  plait  is  made  for  Looooi 
use.  The  principal  channels  of  conununiaaoii 
are  the  Eastern  Counties  railway  and  the  riven 
Thames,  Lea,  Stort,  Chelmer,  Stonr,  and  Cohie. 
Chehnsford,  the  county  town,  Colchester,  Ou- 
wich,  and  Maldon  are  the  chief  towns,  m 
county  retums  4  members  to  parliament. 

ESSEX,  Eabis  of.    See  Dbvbbioi. 

ESSLING.    See  Aspkbn. 

ESSLINGEN,  a  town  of  Wflrtemberg,  G* 
many,  capital  or  a  bailiwick  of  the  ssme  mi, 
situated  on  the  Neckar,  on  the  railway  to ««' 
m.  E.  of  Stuttgart ;  pop.  7,920.  It  is  aTei7«- 
tivo  commercial  and  manOTaotaring  town,  i* 
locomotives  made  there  are  celebrated,  «'**' 
species  of  wine  called  Hulinger  ^^^f!'^ 
It  contains  a  normal  school,  a  school  i(X^ 
deaf  and  dumb,  a  ragged  school,  and  » ess^ 
lishment  for  the  cure  of  nervous  affections,  w 
the  neighborhood,  on  the  Bothenberg, »  sw- 
ated  the  Greek  chccpt\  which  oontaiM  ^ 
statues  of  the  four  evangelists  by  DMm«»" 
and  Thorwaldsen.  .,  , 

ESTAUfG,  Ohxklis  Hxctos,  «>«»  ^'j 
French  naval  officer,  bom  at  the  ch»t«»  » 
Buvel,  in  Auvergne,  in  1729,  execated  m  r^_ 
April  28, 1794.  He  first  joined  the  «™y-*" 
ed  in  the  East  Indies  under  Lally  as  br^^ 
and  was  mode  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  •»*" 
in  1759,  but  released  on  parole.    He  then  o»«» 
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ed  tlie  nsvjr,  and  infiioted  gTMt  damage  on  the 
En^iah  in  the  East,  bat  on  his  retnrn  was  cap- 
tored  near  Lorieot  bv  the  British  cruisers.   The 
treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected  at  Porta- 
moath,  oa  pretence  that  he  bad  broken  the 
parole  given  at  Madras,  led  him  to  tow  eternal 
hatred  to  England ;  and  in  1778,  having  reach- 
ed the  grade  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  navy, 
and  reftised  the  rank  of  vice-admiral,  he  took 
oommand  of  a  fleet  of  16  vessels  designed  to  co- 
operate with  the  United  States.    He  arrived  in 
Delaware  bey  in  July,  andin  August  made  adem- 
onstratioa  against  ITewport,  obliging  the  BriUsh 
todeatroy  6of  their  frigatesl^ing  there,  butfailed 
in  the  main  object,  owing  to  the  inability  of 
th«  Americans  to  come  to  his  support  in  proper 
seison.    His  fleet  was  soon  after  shattered  in  a 
itorm,  while  endeavoring  to  come  to  action 
with  die  ahiM  of  Lord  Howe ;  whereupon  he 
proceeded  to  Boston  to  refit,  fuPter  a  sharp  quar- 
rel with  Gen.  SoUivan,  who  wished  him  to  re- 
new the  attack  upon  Newport.    The  count's 
cootse  was  bitterly  condemned  by  the  Ameri- 
i»n  people,  and  some  even  accused  him  of  per- 
fidy;  but  in  the  present  instance  he  seems  to 
have  been  ruled  by  his  own  officers,  with  whom 
itisaud  that  hia  rapid  promotion  on  ezohang 
*  ing  the  land  for  the  naval  service  made  him 
impopnlar.    Having  refitted,  he  saUed  for  the 
'West  Indies,  where  he  failed  in  au  effort  to 
taice  Saint  Lucia,  but  made  himself  master  of 
the  islands  of  Saint  Vincent  and  Grenada,  and 
hid  ui  iudeci»ve  engagement  with  Admiral  By- 
ton.   In  Sept.  1779,  he  appeared  off  Savannah 
with  the  purpose  of  acting  against  that  eity  in 
oonoert  with  Gen.  Lincoln ;  but  having  first  lost 
tfiTorabteopportanity  for  attack  by  ^ving  the 
British  time  to  complete  their  defences  tmder 
corer  of  a  truce,  he  next  ruined  the  enterprise 
i?  a  precipitate  assault  when  he  should  have 
htswed  in  form.    In  this  action  Pulaski  was 
USeo,  and  D'Estaing  was  wounded  in  the  arm. 
He  retomed  to  France  in  1780,  was  a  member 
o{  the  assembly  of  notables  in  1787,  was  chosen 
comnandaatof  the  national  guard  of  Versailles 
io  1789,  and  afterward  went  to  reside  in  Paris, 
whm  he  enrolled  himself  as  a  private  in  the  ua- 
ti'xul  goard.    He  nve  in  bis  submission  to  the 
*M<nl)lT  tfter  the  night  of  the  king,  was  made 
*^|nnl  nd  put  on  the  retired  list  m  1792,  but 
nllfaig  OS  jer  the  suspicion  of  the  terrorists,  was 
M«Uj  W  to  the  guillotine. 

ESTATE  (Lat.  $tattu),  in  law,  a  term  usually 
expressing  «n  interest  in  lands,  though  in  a 
P^wal  sense  it  is  applied  to  both  real  and  per- 
*Ml  property,  as  we  Bometimes  see  in  wills  and 
w  t^e.  fiat  when  used  with  a  discriminative 
^jwation  to  designate  the  nature  and  limit 
**•  mtwest,  it  properly  relates  to  lands  only. 
"«  uall  in  this  article  merely  define  the  sev- 
^^*e»  of  estates,  without  going  into  an 
«Kiiaed  illnstration  of  their  legal  incidents. 
^*"^»te  of  inheritance,  which  is  sometimes 
"5***^  by  the  term  fee.  Thus  when  we  say  a 
«*>  h»»  the  fee  of  lands,  it  is  meant  that  he 
n>  u  inheritable  catete;  and  in  the  United 


States,  where  there  is  no  limitation  to  partioa* 
lar  heirs,  it  is  understood  to  be  the  entire  pro- 
prietorship of  the  lands.  But  in  England  there 
are  estates  of  inheritance  in  fee  simple  and  fee 
tail,  the  former  being  an  estate  which  descends 
to  a  man's  genelal  heirs,  the  latter  being  limited 
to  oertwn  specified  heirs, as  for  instance  to  aman'a 
issue  male  or  female,  or  to  the  heirs  of  his  body 
begotten  of  a  certain  wife.  By  such  limitations, 
although  the  estate  descends  to  the  particular 
heirs,  yet  fuling  them  it  reverts  to  the  grantor 
or  supposed  original  proprietor,  instead  of  de- 
scending to  a  man's  general  heirs ;  and  so  far 
there  is  an  obstruction  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  estate,  because  a  man  is  perpetuated  in  and 
represented  by  his  heirs.  In  this  sense  a  fee 
simple  is  deemed  an  absolute  ownership,  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  fee  tul,  which  is  limited  in  de- 
scent. Another  distinction,  however,  was  more 
important,  viz. :  that  while  the  former  could 
be  conveyed  or  devised,  the  latter  in  theory 
could  not  be,  yet  practically  it  could  be  alien- 
ated by  a  particular  form  of  proceeding  called 
a  common  recovery.  Tet  a  fee  simple  is  not 
necessarily  the  entire  proprietorship,  for  it  may 
be  subject  to  encumbrances  by  mortgage  or 
Judgment  and  otherwise ;  find  smaller  estates, 
as  a  lease  for  years,  may  be  carved  out  of  it, 
thoTigh  in  such  case  it  would  be  more  proper  to 
call  the  principal  estate  a  fee  simple  in  rever- 
sion or  remunaer.  There  are  also  qualified  or 
determinable  eetates  of  inheritance,  by  which  is 
meant  that  the  estate  may  be  determined  by  some 
contingency,  and  yet  the  contingency  may  never 
hmpen,  and  therefore  by  possibility  the  estate 
will  be  perpetnd.  The  illustrations  of  this  spe- 
cies of  inheritance  are  for  the  most  part  hypo- 
thetical, as  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  so  long  aa 
St.  Paul's  church  shall  stand.  Sometimes  the 
qualification  is  residence  in  a  particular  place. 
^  again,  there  may  be  a  restriction  tlfat  the 
person  taking  the  estate  shall  not  marry,  an 
instance  of  which  we  have  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
vise by  a  man  to  his  wife  on  condition  that  she 
shall  continue  a  widow.  When  by  the  limita- 
tion an  estate  is  to  last  tQl  a  cert^n  event,  there 
is  imtil  the  event  happen  an  inheritance  subject 
to  l>eing  determinea ;  though  if  the  event  be> 
come  impossible,  then  the  estate  is  converted 
into  a  fee  simple  absolute.  A  conveyance  by 
the  owner  of  a  determinable  fee  wiU  of  course 
be  subject  to  the  qualification  or  contingency 
upon  which  the  estate  depends.  It  may  be  a 
question,  in  the  case  of  a  limitation  to  a  man 
and  Ms  heirs  so  long  as  they  reside  in  a  certain 
place,  what  the  effect  of  alienation  would  be ; 
but  probably  the  same  rule  would  apply,  viz. : 
that  it  would  be  valid  to  the  extent  of  the 
right  which  the  grantee  himself  had,  but  would 
be  defeated  by  a  breach  of  the  condition.  If 
this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
the  estate,  the  restriction  would,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, be  void  under  the  statutory  rule  which 
has  been  adopted  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
whereby  the  power  of  alienation  cannot  be  sus- 
pended by  any  limitation  or  condition  whatever 
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for  a  longer  period  ihan  two  lives  in  being  at 
the  creation  of  the  estate.  II.  An  estate  for 
life.  This  may  be  eitlier  by  express  grant  or  by 
operation  of  law.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  dower 
and  curtesy,  the  respective  interests  of  the  wife 
and  hasband,  each  in  the  lands  of  the  other,  in 
case  of  snrriTorship.  Estates  for  life  as  well  as 
inheritance  are  inclnded  in  the  common  denom- 
ination  of  freehold  (liberum  tenemmtum) ; 
which  term  seems  to  nave  been  derived  from 
the  ancient  mode  of  conveyance,  which  was  by 
livery  of  seisin,  that  is,  delivery  of  possession 
according  to  the  form  of  fendal  investiture. 
Other  estates  which  were  of  an  inferior  nature 
conld  be  transferred  without,  this  formality.  It 
was  chiefly,  however,  as  a  distinction  from 
copyhold  estates  that  the  term  was  nsed.  The 
copyhold  was  originally  an  estate  at  the  mere 
will  of  the  lord,  bat  became  established  by  pre- 
scription, the  evidence  of  which  was  in  the  rolls 
of  tne  conrts  baron,  whence  the  estate  was  said 
to  be  held  by  copy  of  conrt  roll ;  and  although 
it  thus  became  mdependent  of  the  will  of  ue 
lord,  it  was  still  deemed  a  base  tennre,  and  the 
form  of  conveyance  was  by  surrender  to  the 
lord,  and  a  new  grant  by  him  to  the  alienee, 
admitting  him  to  "ho  tenant  of  the  ■  copyhold 
upon  the  same  terms  by  which  the  estate  bad 
been  formerly  held.  An  estate  for  life  may  be 
either  for  the  life  of  the  tenant  himself  or  of 
another  person.  The  latter  is  nsnally  desig- 
nated as  an  estate  par  autre  «m.  HI.  Estates 
less  than  freehold  are  for  a  term  of  years,  or 
at  wHl,  or  by  sufferance.  The  first  is  for  a 
definite  period ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  length 
of  the  period,  even  if  it  should  l>e  a  thousand 
years,  it  is-  still  inferior  to  a  freehold,  and  is 
classed  in  law  with  chattel  interests.  Thus, 
upon  the  death  of  the  tenant,  his  lease  is  in- 
CHided  with  the  personal  property  to  be  admin- 
istered as  assets,  instead  of  going  to  the  heir. 
In  the  state  of  Kew  York,  by  statute,  leases  for 
a  term  of  years  are  denominated  chattels  real ; 
they  are  made  subject  to  the  lien  of  a  judgment, 
but  are  to  be  administered  as  personal  estate 
by  an  executor  or  administrator.  An  estate 
held  by  the  deceased  for  the  life  of  another  per- 
ron is  included  under  the  same  rules.  An  es- 
'  tate  at  will  was  when  lands  were  occnpied  by 
the  tenant  with  consent  of  the  landlord,  but 
without  any  agreement  as  to  the  time  the  ten- 
ant should  be  permitted  to  remain.  It  can 
hardly  l>e  said  to  exist  at  present,  as  the  courts 
now  hold  a  tenancy  where  no  certain  term  is 
agreed  upon  to  be  from  year  to  year,  and  rea- 
sonable notice  must  be  given  of  the  intention  to 
terminate  it.  The  circumstance  that  distin- 
guishes the  two  kinds  of  tenancy  is  the  reserva- 
tion of  a  certiun  rent,  which  may  be  either  by 
express  agreement,  or  by  implication  from  the 
receipt  of  rent  If  a  certun  rent  is  payable,  it 
consntutes  an  estate  from  year  to  year ;  but  if 
neither  rent  nor  time  of  occupation  be  specified, 
it  would  be  a  tenancy  at  wilL  An  estate  by 
sufferance  is  where  the  tenant  has  been  in  pos- 
session by  lawM  title,  but  wrongfully  holds 


over  after  tbedetemdnatlon  of  bis  interast.  b 
such  a  case  the  tenant  holds  by  the  mere  IsAes 
of  the  landlord,  and  is  sulject  to  Imng  tuned 
out  by  summaiy  proceedings.  Bnt  any  act  ol 
the  landlord  affirming  the  wrongftal  holding,  m 
receipt  of  rent,  would  convwt  tne  naked  occu- 
pancy into  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  and  ia 
then  determinable  only  at  Uie  end  of  tlie  yesr. 
One  month's  notice  to  quit  is  required  by  stat- 
nto  in  Hew  Yoi^  before  taking  summary  pro- 
ceedings ;  bnt  0  months'  notice  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  landlord  to  proceed  by  action  at 

geotmont  The  English  statute  of  fronds  n» 
harles  11.),  which  has  been  generally  reenscted 
in  the  United  States,  requires  leasee  for  a  tena 
of  more  than  one  year  to  be  in  writing;  andia 
the  state  of  Kew  Yo^  a  lease  for  a  term  a- 
oeeding  8  years  most  be  recorded,  or  it  will  be 
inoperative  against  subscijuent  bona  fiit  par- 
chasers.  Another  distinction  in  the  nature  of 
estates  has  reference  to  the  time  when  Uie  right 
is  reducible  to  possession.    The  right  may  enat 

g respectively,  and  it  is  then  termed  an  estate 
1  expectancy.  It  is  of  two  kinds :  one  created 
by  the  act  df  parties,  and  called  a  reminder; 
the  other  by  operation  of  law,  and  called  a  re- 
version. An  estate  in  reminder  is  what  re- 
mains after  a  particular  estate,  either  for  yesn  * 
or  life,  to  take  effect  in  possession  immediately 
after  such  estate,  and  must  be  created  at  the 
same  time,  though  limited  to  commence  in  pos- 
session at  a  ftature  time.  Thus  if  a  life  ertate 
be  granted  to  A,  with  remainder  to  B  for  Bfe, 
and  remainder  to  0  in  fee,  here  are  two  re- 
munders  to  commence  in  future,  and  the  wlxds 

Property  constitutes  but  one  estate.  Yet  in  at- 
inary  phraseology,  where  there  is  but  one  re- 
minder including  the  whole  residue  of  the  es- 
tate, tiie  fee  is  said  to  be  in  the  person  to  whom 
such  limitation  is  made.  An  estate  in  revvr- 
rion  is  the  residue  of  an  estate  left  in  the  grant- 
or or  his  heirs  or  in  the  heirs  of  a  testator  after 
tiie  determination  of  a  particular  estate  granted 
or  devised.  The  estate  reverts  by  operation  of 
law,  and  a  reservation  to  the  grantor  by  the 
deed  would  have  no  effect,  being  only  what  the 
law  itself  prescribes.  A  contingent  remainder 
is  when  the  limitation  depends  upon  a  contio- 
gency  which  is  uncertain  or  may  not  occnr  till 
after  the  determination  of  the  particular  es- 
tate ;  though  it  is  held  that  such  conting«My 
must  not  be  a  remote  possibility,  as  if  the  lim- 
itation should  be  to  the  heirs  of  a  child  not  yet 
bom.  A  single  illustration  of  this  kind  of  es- 
tate will  be  sufllcient.  If  a  grant  be  made  to 
A  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  B, 
and  B  shonld  survive  A,  inasmuch  as  he  cannot 
have  heirs  while  living,  the  remainder  woald 
fdl ;  but  if  the  limitation  be  to  A  and  B  during 
their  joint  lives,  with  renuunder  to  the  survi- 
vor, here  the  remainder  will  take  effect,  thoogfa 
it  is  uncertain  as  to  the  person  who  will  have 
the  benefit  of  it.  An  executory  devise  is  a  dis- 
position of  an  estate  by  wiU  which  would  not 
be  valid  if  made  by  deed,  as  a  limitation  of  * 
contingent  remainder.    The  distinction  is  thst 
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&e  lenabder  mnst  taica  eSad  immedh^Ij 
npoD  the  determiiiation  of  the  particular  estate 
or  not  rt  all ;  whereas  an  ezeontor7  devise  is 
good  Tithoat  a  particular  estate  to  sapport  it. 
Vas  if  a  devise  be  made  to  A,  to  take  effect 
on  hit  marriage,  in  this  case  nntil  sach  marriage 
the  fee  descends  to  the  heir  at  law,  subject  to 
bring  divested  b  j  the  performance  of  the  oon- 
ditioo.    There  is  still  another  distinction  of 
estates  growing  out  of  the  natnre  of  the  posses- 
noo,  muer  wUch  head  are  classed  joint  tenan- 
cy, tenancT-  in  common,  and  ooparcenuy.    The 
last  of  these,  which  ia  a  descent  of  an  inheri- 
Unoe  to  female  heirs,  in  which  case  they  take 
aa  equal  interest  in  the  entire  estate,  but  with- 
out being  sabject  to  the  role  which  applied  to 
joint  tenancy  aa  to  the  right  of  the  survivor  to 
the  vfade,  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States, 
tt  least  ia  not  distingaidi&ble  firom  a  tenancy  in 
OHmnon.    By  statute  the  descent  of  lands  is  to 
ill  the  childran,  male  and  female,  who  hold  aa 
toants  in  eommon.    So  joint  tenancy,  the  pe- 
cohar  feature  of  which  is  that  the  whole  es- 
tate Tests  in  the  survivor,  has  been  abolished 
m  this  counby,  except  in  respect  to  executors 
and  other  trustees,  and  except  also  when  it 
is  expreasly  declared  in  the  deed  or  will  creat- 
*iiiguie  estate  that  it  is  to  be  held  in  joint  ten- 
11x7.    In  all  other  oases,  where  there  is  a  pos- 
Msioa  of  Unds  by  several  persons  without  any 
KpantioD  into  specific  parts,  it  is  a  tenancy  in 
canmon;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
ihoald  all  hold  by  the  same  title,  or  have  an 
eqaal  interest ;  it  is  sufficient  if  each  has  an  in- 
terest, and  that  it  is  undivided.    Such  an  inter- 
est can  be  conveyed  or  devised,  the  same  as 
ptopertf  held  in  severaltj,  and  partition  may  be 
compiled  by  eitherparty  on  application  to  a 
eoo^ietent  court.     Various  equitable  interesta 
'  in  Ittds  will  be  discussed  in  the  article  Tbusts. 
—We  have  thus  far  considered  estates  of  a  cor- 
poreal nature  only ;   but  there  are  also  incor- 
Ponal  estates,  such  as  rents,  easements,  &o. 
Bnt  the  genmd  principles  applicable  to  the 
one  daae  will  siso  apply  to  the  other ;  and 
'baterer  there  may  be  peculiar  to  any  partic- 
nlar  ueeies  of  incorporeal  estate  will  be  treat- 
ed mider  the  appropriate  head. 

^SCnis  aprinoelv  house  of  Italy,  from  which 
•erenl  £oiopean  dynasties  are  descended.  Its 
K^ealogy  ia  ooDflioting  until  the  9th  century, 
from  whidi  period  it  is  traceable  to  the  petty 
pnDces  who  held  Tnaoany  and  other  Italian 
'**'*■  as  iaiperial  fie&  under  the  Oarlovingian 
*■?«<«.  The  name  of  Este  was  derived  from 
^«e«tle  and  town  of  Este  (ano.  AteiU),  16  m. 
nw  Padua,  fwmerly  a  Roman  colony  of  some 
"ot*,  «nd  now  a  town  of  about  9,000  inhabi- 
™^afte  Venetian  delegation  of  Padua.  The 
Bon  mawdiate  founder  of  the  house  was  Al- 
'*"»  Aao  II.  (born  996,  died  1097).  By  judi- 
<*>«  nMBsgement  and  by  grants  horn  the  em- 
!*"»  tt  Germany  he  added  to  the  flefe  and 
^"wn  whiA  he  had  inherited  from  his  father 
"Jindenntiltheyreachedthennmberof  about 
*',  uclodiog  the  margraviate  or  marquisate  of 


EateT  Byhi8  8on8GuelfoTV.CWelf)andFolcoL, 
the  Este  family  was  divided  into  two  great  Ger< 
man  and  Italian  branches.  Gnelfo  IV.  was  Al- 
berto Azzo's  eldest  son  by  his  first  wife,  Eunitza 
or  Ennigunde,  a  Bavarian  princess  of  the  Q«r- 
man  house  of  Welf,  who  counted  their  ancestry 
back  to  the  times  of  Oharlemange.  He  inher> 
ited  from  his  uncle  the  duchy  of  Oarinthia  and 
the  march  of  Verona,  and  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom  of  Bavaria  in  1071.  Through  his  de- 
scendants, the  Bavarian  dukes,  Henry  the  Prond 
and  Henry  the  Lion,  he  became  the  progenitor 
of  the  elder  or  Grennan  branch  of  the  hoase  of 
Este,  from  which  the  lines  of  Bmnswipk  and 
Hanover  (known  also  by  the  name  of  Este- 
Quelph)  and  the  reigning  dynasty  of  England 
are  descended.  Foloo  I.  (lOftO-1186),  one  of 
Alberto  Azzo's  sons  by  his  2d  wife  Garsenda,' 
heiress  of  the  counts  of  Maine  in  France,  became 
the  founder  of  the  principal  younger  or  Italian 
branch  of  the  house,  from  whence  came  the 
former  dukes  of  Ferrara  and  the  preeent  dukes 
of  Modena.  Folco  I.  was  succeeded  as  marquis 
of  Este  by  his  son  Ubizzo  (died  in  1190),  who 
was  confirmed  in  all  his  possessions  by  the  em- 
peror of  Germany  (11S4),  and  appointed  mar- 
quia  or  imperial  vicar  of  Milan  and  Genoa.  The 
foundation  of  their  influence  in  Ferrara  was  laid 
in  the  12th  centuiy  by  the  marriage  of  a  mar- 
quis of  Este  with  Marchesella,  the  last  offspring 
of  the  Adelardi  family,  the  popular  leaders  of 
the  Gnelphs  against  tjhe  powerful  Gbibelline 
family  Taurello.  This  marriage  secured  to  the 
Este  family  a  great  political  influence,  and  the 
possession  of  Ferrara  and  of  other  important 
Italian  towns.  Azzo  VI.  (1170-1212)  was  placed 
in  1208  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Fer-  ' 
rara  with  power  to  appoint  his  successor.  He 
was  the  leader  of  the  Gnelphs  against  Ezzelino, 
the  champion  of  the  Ghibellines.  Azzo  VIL 
(1206-1264)  defeated  Ezzelino,  and  was  hailed 
as  the  saviour  of  Lorabardy.  Ubizzo  HI.  and 
Nicolo  I.,  sons  and  successors  of  Aldobrandino 
U.,  took  possession  of  Modena,  May  IS,  1886. 
Their  brother  Rinaldo  died  during  the  siege  of 
that  city,  Dec.  81,  1886 ;  Nicolo  died  May  1, 
1846,  and  Ubizzo  in  May,  1862.  The  titles  of 
duke  of  Modena  and  Ke^o  and  of  Ferrara  were 
formally  conferred  upon  the  marqnis  Borso  of 
Este  (died  in  1471),  the  former  in  1462  by  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  latter  at  a  subse- 
quent period  by  Paul  II.,  who  held  Ferrara  aa 
a  pi4)al  fief.  Borso  and  many  of  the  sucoeedine 
dukes  were  distinguished  for  their  patronage  of 
art  and  letters.  Eroole  I.  (1483-1606)  was  the 
friend  of  the  poet  Boiardo  or  Bojardo,  who  was 
often  employed  in  bis  service.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished visitors  of  his  brilliant  court  was  the 
youthful  Ariosto,  who  afterward  became  the 
prot£g6  of  Ercole's  sons,  Oardinal  Ippolito  of 
Este  (1479-1620)  and  Alfonso  I.,  the  husband' 
of  Lncrezia  Borgia  (1486-1684),  who  succeeded 
his  father  as  duke  of  Ferrara  and  Modena.  This 
cardinal  of  Este  was  the  same  prelate  who  be- 
came so  Jealous  of  bis  natural  brother  Ginlio 
that  he  was  accused  of  having  caused  him  to  be 
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J>liiKled.  H«  must  not  be  ctmfoonded  irith  his 
nephew,  Oajrdinal  Ippolito  of  Este,  the  younger, 
a  brother  of  Alfonso's  saooesaor,  Ercole  uL  (1608- 
IS19),  who  built  the  Estensian  villa  at  Tivoli 
near  Rome.  Ercole  U.  was  succeeded  by  Al- 
fonso II.,  who  was  the  last  legitimate  prince  of 
the  hoDse  of  Este,  whose  court  was  renowned 
for  its  splendor,  and  whose  name,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  sisters  Lnorezia  and  especially  Eleonora, 
■are  associated  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  poet 
'Xorqnato  Tasso.  The  power  of  the  Este  family 
in  Ferrara  expired  with  Alfonso  II.,  who  died 
in  1697.  His  nephew  Oesare  (a  natural  son  of 
Alfonso  I^  succeeded  him,  bat  Eerrara  was 
seized  by  Clement  Yin.  os  a  papal  fief.  Oesare 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city,  Jan.  88, 
1698,  bat  retained  the  duchies  of  Modena  and 
Beg^o.  These  duchies  were  taken  by  Napoleon 
I.  in  1797  from  the  duke  Ercole  Binaldo  (1737- 
1808),  and  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  republic. 
The  male  line  expired  with  him,  and  his  only 
daughter  Maria  Beatrice  (1762-1829),  the  last 
offspring  of  the  Italian  branch  of  the  house  of 
Este,  married  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  8d  son 
of  Francis  I.  of  Austria,  who  became  the  founder 
of  the  family  of  Austria-Este.  The  possessions 
of  Massa  Carrara  were  inherited  by  her  oldest 
son  Francis  lY.  (1 779-1 840X  ^^o  '^^  reinstated 
08  duke  of  Modena  in  1814,  and  was  saoeeeded 
by  Francis  Y.,  archduke  of  Austria-Este,  who 
was  duke  of  Modena  in  May,  1869,  when  war 
broke  out  between  Austria  and  France  and  Sar- 
dinia. The  name  of  Este  was  adopted  by  the 
diildren  of  the  duke  of  Sassex  (1774-1843)  and 
Lady  Augusta  Morray  de  Ameland  (died  in 
Borne,  March  6,  1880).  The  marriage  of  the 
duke  with  Lady  Murray  having  been  deemed  a 
violation  of  the  royal  marriage  act  passed  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  it  was  annulled  by  the 

Prerogative  court  and  dissolved  in  Aug.  1704. 
'heb  daughter,  Augusta  Emma  d'Este,  was  mar- 
ried in  1846  to  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  (afterward 
Baron  Truro),  who  died  Nov.  11, 1865.  Their 
son,  Augustus  Frederic  d'Este,  a  colonel  in  the 
army,  born  Jan.  1^1794,  died  in  Dec.  1848. 
After  the  death  of  William  lY.  he  claimed  his 
recognition  as  a  member  of  the  royal  family, 
but  the  Hanoverian  council  of  state,  to  whom 
he  submitted  his  claim  in  1834,  refused  to  take 
it  into  consideration.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  his  claims  to  the  dakedom  of  Sussex  were 
disallowed  by  the  house  of  lords  (July  9, 1844). 
ESTEBHAZY  (or  Ebztkrhazt)  or  Galan- 
TBA,  a  noble  Hungarian  family,  who  trace  their 
origin  to  the  10th  century,  thcngh  there  is 
no  authentio  record  of  their  existence  till  the 
18th.  The  oldest  branch  of  the  family  were 
created  in  1622  counts  of  Forchtenstein  (Hung. 
Fraknd),  and  afterward  princes  of  the  empire. 
Among  its  eminent  members  were  Paul  (Hun. 
Pal)  I  v.  (1685-1718),  palatine  of  Hungary,  who 
contributed  among  others  to  the  deliverance  of 
Yienna  in  1683;  Nicholas  (itM6a)  IIL  (1740 
-1790),  who  was  a  zealous  patron  of  science  and 
art,  especially  of  music,  Haydn  the  composer 
having  been  his  chapel  master  for  80  years; 


and  Nicholas  (]CU6«)  TV.  (1765-18MX  ^ 
tinguished  as  a  diplomatist  and  as  the  foander 
of  a  splendid  picture  mllery  at  Vienna.  It  it 
said  that  the  crown  of  Hungary  was  offered  te 
him  by  Napoleon  in  1800,  but  that  he  dec^Dsi 
it. — ^Paul  Anthony  (Pal  Aktal),  boo  ot  tht 
preceding,  bom  March  10,  1786,  offidatcd  at 
Austrian  ambassador  at  various  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  for  several  years  at  that  of  n.  James, 
where  he  lived  in  a  magnificent  s^le.  In  1848 
he  occupied  for  a  few  months  a  seat  in  the  ^i- 
garian  ministry  under  Count  Louis  Batthys&ji, 
retiring  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  tliattM 
political  independence  of  Hongaiy  was  not  poi- 
nble  without  a  rupture  with  Austria.  He  is  Oa 
present  representative  of  the  oldest  branch  of  bi 
Esterh^  family,  and  the  most  eztoirive  lui- 
holder  in  the  Austrian  empire ;  his  poBsesBOM 
oompriring  manors,  chateaux,  villages,  and  es- 
tates in  Hungary,  amounting  to  hundreds.  Be- 
side these  he  owns  the  manors  (rf'  Pottenstea. 
and  Schwarzbaoh  in  Lower  Austria,  Gailingen  it 
Baden,  and  Edelstetten  in  Bavaria.  The  oe^nl 
administration  of  his  Hungarian  posseeei<ns  k 
at  Eisenstadt,  a  town  12  m.  from  Oedaiboig, 
which  contains  a  ma^ificent  palace.  Is  t£ 
park  is  an  orangery  with  400  orange  trees  snd 
numerous  other  species  of  exotic  i^anta.  Ncvth 
of  the  town  are  tne  princely  zo<dogieal  fstrdaa. 
Other  celebrated  palaces  of  the  prince  are  in  tb* 
village  of  Esterhiz  (Lower  Hungary,  <^de  c^ 
Oedenburg  on  the  lake  of  Nensi^l)  lutd  at  Ti- 
enna.  The  heir  to  his  title  and  estates  is  his  m 
Nicholas,  bom  June  26, 1817;  married  in  li& 
a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Jersmr,  who  died  Nov. 
17, 1868.— Count  VAixmnm  (Valkbtix),  a  bcb- 
ber  of  the  Lanschitz  branch  of  the  Esterhi^  &■>• 
ily,  bora  Jan.  28, 1814,  was  Austrian  ambasHdor 
in  Stockholm,  in  Munich,  and  from  1864  to  1868 
in  St.  Petersburg.  During  the  Crimean  war  k* 
was  deputed  (Dec.  28, 1866)  by  the  Anatritn 
court  to  propose  terms  of  p^ce  to  the  Rossu 
government,  which  were  accepted  Jan.  11, 18S6. 
ESTHEB  (Heb.  Hadaua),  the  name  of  i 
Persian  queen  of  Jewish  descent,  wife  <^  Abs- 
suems,  and  also  the  title  of  the  BibHcal  book 
that  contiuns  her  history,  and  the  interestiiig 
narrative  of  the  delivery  of  the  Jews  by  her 
fh>m  a  general  massacre  that  was  to  take  pboe 
on  the  18th  of  the  month  Adar,  throughout  tlw 
whole  Perrian  empire.  The  book  is  one  of  tli« 
emaUest  historical  works  of  the  Hebrew  Sei^ 
tnres,  and  one  of  the  6  so  called  MegUlotk,  sm 
belongs  to  the  Hs^ographa.  It  is  writtoi  is 
remarkably  correct,  but  fomewhat  moden 
Hebrew,  and  distinguished  by  some  new  wofdi, 
and  the  total  absence  of  any  reference  to  God, 
notwithstanding  the  decidedly  providential, 
though  not  unnatural,  concatenation  of  the 
events  related.  It  is  diiefly  this  cireumstaDce 
which  has  led  to  the  ccmclufflon  of  some  etitici, 
that  the  book  is  a  translation  o^  or  extnct 
from,  a  Persian  chronicle,  though  its  anthordiip 
has  also  been  attributed  to  Ezra,  Mordecai,  urn 
other  distinguished  Jews.  The  book  namtei 
how  the  ki^  incited  by  his  vindictive  miDi»- 
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ter  Hunan,  who  was  incensed  bjtlie  independent 
spmt  of  the  Jew  Mordecai,  resolved  upon  the 
Bussscre  of  all  the  Jews  in  his  dominions,  bat 
\ru  turned  from  his  wicked  purpose  by  Esther, 
wIm,  inspired  by  Mordecu,  saved  her  nation  at 
the  risk  of  her  own  life.    To  oonunemorate  the 
almost  miracolons  salvation  of  their  people, 
tod  the  destraotion  of  their  enemies,  Mordecai 
and  Esther  introduced  the  fast  of  the  18th  of 
Adar,  the  day  of  danger,  and  the  festival  of 
Purim  or  lots,  still  celebrated  by  the  Jews  on 
the  14th  and  16th  of  the  same  month,  as  days 
of  entertunment  and  joy,  and  for  sending  pres- 
ents to  each  other,  and  alms  to  the  poor.    On 
the  former  of  these  days  the  Megillah  is  read  in 
tlie  synagognes.      The  Persian  name  of  the 
qneen  has  been  differently  translated ;  and  that 
M  the  king  Ahasaems,  "  who  reigned  from  In- 
dia to  Ethiopia  over  the  127  provinces  of  the 
empire  of  Persia  and  Media,"  is  a  source  of  oon- 
tra&tory  hypotheses  among  critics.    From  the 
last  king  of  Media  down  to  the  last  king  of  Per- 
lia,  each  monarch  of  that  united  empire  has  had 
Us  advocate.   The  oluma  of  Xerxes,  the  mighty, 
hnrioos,  and  fickle  invader  of  Greece,  are  best 
tnpported  by  his    character;   those   of  Arta- 
xenes  Loi&imanaa.  by  the  authority  of  the  Sep- 
tiugint  and  Josephas.    The  apocryphal  addi- 
tions to  the  book  cansed  it  to  be  violently  at- 
tacked by  Luther. — By  a  singular  coincidence, 
SMther  Jewess  Esther  also  attracted  the  love  of 
a  mighty  gentile  king,  Casimir  the  Great  of  Po- 
iiiid(183&-1870Xbeoiune  his  mistress,  and  caused 
I  great  deal  of  good  to  her  people,  in  a  time 
<i  most  barbarous  persecutions.     Her  history 
iua  been  adorned  by  the  romantic  pen  of  Ber- 
BStovicx,  Bulgaria,  Bronikowski,  J6sika,  and 
othen;  and  her  memory  is  preserved  by  the 
tombof  Lobz6w,near  Oracow,once  her  residenoe. 
ESTHOMA(Ger.JB»t*&Mi<i/  Esth.  Wirama), 
a  garemmeDt  of  European  Russia,  extending 
•kng  the  S.  side  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  having 
the  B^ltio  sea  on  the  W.,  the  government  of 
Liraoiaand  Lake  Peipns  on  the  S.,  and  the  gov- 
eniment  of  St.  Petersburg  on  the  E.,  and  indnd- 
^i  Dago  and  some  smaller  islands  in  the  Bidtio ; 
area,  T,99S  so.  m. ;  pop.  about  880,000,  consisting 
<^'hAt  of  Grthonians  (formerly  called  by  the  Bus- 
nans  TAudi\  but  inclading  idso  many  Russians, 
^•"MMi  Swedes,  and  Danes.    Its  capital  is 
Revel,  wluflh  name  i»  also  often  given  to  the 
jifWe  gDnmment.     The  surface  is  generally 
low.  saaly,  rocky,  or  marshy,  and  is  interspersed 
vith  more  than  200  lakes,  but  prodaces  abun- 
MDtly  grains,  flax,  and  pulse.    There  are  many 
Wewive  ft>re8t8  of  firs  and  birches.    The  di- 
">*«  is  moist,  cold,  and  salnbrions;  the  winter 
""^aita  for  8  months,  and  the  transition  to 
■"■pw  is  sodden.    The  fisheries  are  prodnctive, 
Hwahare  receives  great  attention,  and  the 
J^itg  of  cattle,  and  particularly  of  sheep  of 
«•  nMrino  and  Saxon  breeds,  is  an  important 
rf^  Ifltheranism  is  the  prevalent  religion, 
■^  »ere  are  also  many  adherente  of  the  Greek 
^B^   The  government  of  Esthonia  is  divid- 
«  mto  «  diabicts,  Revel,  Hapsal,  Weissenstein, 


Wesenberg,  Leal,  and  Eunda.  Its  governor  is 
under  the  orders  of  a  governor-genial  who  re- 
sides at  Riga,  and  who  has  authority  also  over 
Livonia  and  Courland. — ^The  Esthonians  are  of 
Finnidi  descent,  of  slight  stature,  daring,  and 
▼indiotive.  They  embraced  Ohristianity  about 
the  bennning  of  the  18th  oentary,  and  fell  sno- 
cessivdy  under  the  power  of  the  merchants  of 
Bremen,  ihe  Danee^  the  Teutonic  knights,  the 
Livonian  knights  (Porte  Glaive),  and  tiie  bish- 
ops of  Riga  and  Ungannia.  Threatened  in  1666 
with  conquest  by  Russia,  they  preferred  to  re- 
cognize the  authority  of  Eric  XIV.,  king  of 
Sweden,  whose  successors  gave  legal  sanction  to 
tiie  rights  of  the  Esthonians  by  various  treaties, 
especially  by  that  of  Oliva  in  1660.  In  1710 
the  country  was  conquered  by  Peter  the  Great 
in  his  war  with  Charles  XII.,  and  was  definitely 
confirmed  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt  in 
1721.  The  population  was  fit>m  that  time  kept 
in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  degradation,  living 
with  their  cattle  in  miserable  huts,  the  doors  of 
which  served  also  for  windows  and  chimneys. 
Attempts  for  their  emancipation  were  made  by 
Alexander  I.  in  1816,  whofonndedschoolsamong 
them.  The  Esthonian  lords  are  ohiefiy  of  the 
German  race,  and  to  their  efforts  the  araelior»- 
tions  are  to  be  attributed.  There  are  Esthonian 
popular  songs,  of  a  naive  and  melancholy  char- 
acter, versified  in  the  Finnish  manner,  that  ia^ 
metrically  and  alliteratively.  The  oldest  of 
these  is  a  song  of  the  peasants  of  the  canton  of 
Revel,  which  has  b^n  sung  ttom  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  Ohristianity. 

ESTIENNE,  or  Etiesnk,  a  oelebratod  Froioh 
&mily  of  printers.    See  Stkphkns. 

ESTILL,  an  E.  co.  of  Ky.,  intersected  by  the 
Eentacky  river ;  &rea  about  800  sq.  m ;  pop.  in 
1860,  6,986,  of  whom  411  were  slaves.  It  is 
well  supplied  with  water  power,  and  rich  in 
cimI  and  iron.  The  surfiaoe  is  uneven  or  moun- 
tainous, and  there  are  many  extensive  forests. 
The  soU,  which  is  moderately  but  not  uniformly 
fertile,  is  suitable  for  the  production  of  grass 
and  various  kinds  of  grain,  and  in  1860  yielded 
291,728  bushels  of  Indian  com,  18,629  of  oats,  and 
24,160Ib8.  of  tobacco.  There  were  10  churchy 
and  816  pupils  attending  pablio  schods.  This 
county  was  formed  in  1808,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Oapt.  James  EstiU,  who  fell  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Indians  in  1782.    Capital,  Irvine. 

ESTOVERS,  a  Norman  term,  equivalent  to 
necessaries.  The  most  ordinary  use  of  it  was 
in  reference  to  the  right  of  a  tenant  of  lands  to 
take  wood  necessary  for  domestic  or  farming 
purposes.  In  such  case  it  was  an  exclusive  right, 
and  related  to  wood  up>on  the  leased  premises. 
But  there  could  be  also  common  of  estovers, 
that  is  to  say,  a  right  of  taking  wood  from  other 
lands,  either  in  common  with  other  persons,  or 
it  might  be  an  exclusive  privilege  appendant  to 
a  particular  tenement.  The  alimony  of  a  wife 
who  had  obtained  a  divorce  a  tneraa  et  thoro  waa 
formerly  called  estovers,  and  could  be  recovered 
by  a  writ  de  eitoteriit  luAendu. 

ESTRATS,  or   8rBA.TS,  domestio   animals^ 
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nsaaUy  designated  as  cattle,  wbich  are  fonnd 
wandering  in  enclosed  lands,  and  the  owner  of 
wUoh  is  unknown.  In  England  they  belong  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  manor  on  whidi  they  are 
found,  provided  that  after  proclamation  in  the 
dtorch  and  two  market  towns  the  owner  does 
not  appear  to  claim  them  within  a  year  and  a 
day.  In  the  old  books  estrays  were  described 
aapeeiu  vagatu,  qucd  nuUiu  p«tit,  tequitwr,  ««I 
aaeoeat;  therefore  dogs  and  oats  were  not  in- 
cluded ;  a  swan  might  be,  but  no  other  fowL 
In  New  York,  estrays,  which  by  statute  are  neat 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  fonnd  in  endoeed 
grounds  between  the  months  of  November  and 
April,  may  be  sold  by  the  owner  of  snch  grounds 
who  shall  have  taken  up  such  estrays,  upon  a 
certdn  notice  to  the  town  clerk ;  the  proceeds, 
after  paying  the  expenses  of  keeping  and  of  sal& 
to  be  paid  over  to  the  supervisor  for  the  nse  of 
the  town  unless  the  owner  shall  claim  the  same 
within  a  year  after  the  sale.  The  limitation  to 
that  pardonlar  period  of  the  year  is  probably  be- 
cause at  other  times  cattle  are  often  at  large,  and 
find  snffident  sustenance  by  the  roadride  or  upon 
common  lands.  In  case  of  damage  done  by  cattle 
in  enclosed  lands,  a  different  remedy  is  provided, 
viz.,  by  putting  them  in  a  pound,  and  a  sale  by  the 
pound  master  to  pay  such  damages  and  the  ex- 
penses of  keeping,  unless  the  owner  shall  appear 
and  settie  the  same  within  6  days.  So  where 
cattie  are  at  large  contrary  to  village  or  town 
regulations,  the  ordinary  proceeding  is  to  put 
them  in  a  pound,  and  after  a  certain  time  to  sell 
them  for  the  payment  of  the  penalty  and  charges. 

ESTREAT  (Lat.  eztraetum;  Ft.  ettreU),  a 
.  term  still  in  nse  in  criminal  proceedings,  by 
which  is  signified  the  extracting  or  taking  out  a 
record  of  a  court  for  the  purjiose  of  being  pros- 
ecuted in  another  court,  or  it  may  be  in  the  same 
court.  To  estreat  a  recognizance  is  to  endorse 
it  by  order  of  the  court  for  prosecution.  The 
nse  of  the  term  probably  grew  out  of  the  custom 
in  England  of  sending  all  recognizances  to  the 
court  of  exchequer  to  be  prosecuted. 

ESTR£ES,  Gabbiklu  d',  mistress  of  Henry 
rV.  of  France,  bom  in  1571,  died  April  10, 1599. 
In  1690  she  met  Henry  for  the  first  time  at  the 
chateau  of  Ckenvres,  where  she  resided  witii  her 
£Eimily.  She  was  fair  and  of  singularly  delicate 
complexion ;  her  eyes  were  bine,  and  combined 
in  a  remarkable  degree  tenderness  with  brilliancy 
of  expression;  her  hair  had  a  golden  hue,  her 
forehead  was  bold  and  lafge,  her  whole  presence 
was  beaming  with  intelligence  and  instinct  with 
genUeness  and  grace.  She  inspired  the  fVenoh 
monarch  with  a  violent  passion,  which,  however, 
did  not  interrupt  her  relation  with  her  old  lover, 
the  duke  of  Bellegarde.  The  king  caused  her  to 
take  M.  de  Liancourt  for  her  nominal  husband, 
and  subsequentiy  raised  her  to  the  rank  of  mar- 
chioness of  Monceaux,  and  in  1696  to  that  of 
duchess  of  Beaufort.  At  the  same  time  he  lavish- 
ed riches  upon  her  in  great  profnuon,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  death  she  was  the  owner  of  more 
than  18  estates,  some  of  which  are  to  this  day 
pointed  out  in  the  vidni^  of  Paris.    The  ex* 


travaganoe  of  fHvolons  ladies  of  oar  dayi  Mo. 
dies  into  inngnificanoe  oomMred  to  the  &biik» 
display  of  Gabrielle  on  aU  pu^e  occaaimi, 
Henry  would  have  divorced  nimsdf(«a  tieif- 
terward  did'^  from  Margaret  of  Valcna,  his  le- 
gitimate wire,  for  the  purpose  of  nutiiig  Gt- 
orielle  to  the  throne  ox  France,  if  it  bsd  not 
been  for  his  minister  and  friend  SoDy,  *1» 
was  the  only  person  with  whose  infloeDceibi 
was  nnable  to  cope.  She  had  8  cbOdia  bf 
the  king,  2  sons  and  a  daughter. 

E8TREMADURA,  a.  province  of  Port^lgl^ 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  kingdom,  betwe^i  dim, 
Beira,  Alemtejo,  and  the  Atlantic  ooesa;  vet, 
7,266  sq.  m. ;  pop.  806,000.  It  contains  the  dtia 
of  Lisbon  and  Leiria.  Its  soil  is  watered  tod  fer- 
tilized by  numerous  streams,  the  print^xl  of 
which  are  the  Tagus  and  the  Sddao.  Gnioi, 
fruits,  and  wines  are  produced.  It  lias  suffered 
fh>m  earthquakes,  and  has  unexplored  niiiei. 

ESTREMADURA,  an  old  province  of  1^ 
in  tlie  W.  part  of  the  peninsma,  oomprisog  tii< 
modem  provinces  or  Bad%joz  ana  CiMre^ 
bonnded  N.  by  the  province  of  Salaminci,  £. 
by  those  of  Toledo,  Oiudad  Real,  and  Cordovi, 
S.  by  those  of  Seville  and  Huelva,  snd  W.  by 
Portugal;  area,  14,742  sq.  m.;  pop.  601,1M. 
It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  monntains,  ud  ii 
divided  naturally  into  8  parts  by  the  riren 
Tagus  and  Guadiana,  and  mto  2  parts  br  the 
mountains  of  Guadalupe,  San  PeaT0,aad6a 
Mamed.  These  motmtains,  forming  bat  laa^ 
chain,  traverse  the  province  from  E-  to  V.,  «i» 
form  the  boundary  between  its  two  presett 
divisions.  The  soil  of  Estremadura  is  rerjfa- 
tile,  and  if  well  cultivated  would  produce  i* 
cient  to  support  a  third  of  the  popnUtiMoe 
Spain;  but  nearly  all  the  large  proprietors ^ 
serve  their  lands  for  the  pasturing  of  their  flod^ 
so  that  the  agricultnral  products  are  fe'- ^ 
littie  barley  and  wheat  are  cultivated,  and  ch^ 
nuts  are  abundant,  and  are  the  prindpu  io« 
of  the  inhabitants.  This  province  is  di«»ii« 
fh»m  the  sea,  and  has  no  great  highways.  Et« 
its  rivers  are  little  used  for  navigation,  m 
manufactures  are  of  no  importance,  sndrtW 
neglected  mines  of  lead,  silver,  and  coal  « 
was  formerly  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  W«^ 
and  was  the  last  province  conquered  byAIMW' 
IX.  of  that  kingdom ;  whence  tiie  name  of  J» 
tremadura,  firom  extrema  ora,  last  regiw- 

ESZEK,  EssKor,  or  Essao  (Hun.  ««** » 
town  and  fortress  of  Austria,  capital  <"  S'*"^ 
and  of  a  circle  of  its  own  name,  on  the  nrer 
Drave,  18  m.  firom  its  confluence  with  fte  im- 
ube ;  pop.  12,600.  It  is  the  centre  of  U»  cot- 
merce  and  industry  of  Slavonia.  Fairs  '^'J*~y 
com,  and  other  produce  are  held  here  4  ojDee 
year.  The  Drave  has  been  made  »t«'*'"J^ 
steamboat  navigation  within  the  last  m  7  , 
There  are  1  Oatiiolic  and  8  Greek  churches  m 
other  public  institutions  and  buildings.  '  J.  ^^ 
tress  contains  an  arsenal  and  barraclcs  foriw, 
men.  During  the  revolutionary  pen^  oij^ 
'49,  the  fortress  was  occupied  by  ^'^'^f^fzZ 
until  Feb.  14^  1849,  when  it  surrendereo  w  ^ 
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Autriin  Gen.  Trebenberg.  Not  fisr  from  Eazak 
stand  the  fiunooa  bridges  conatrnoted  by  Soly- 
nun  in  1666,  to  facilitate  the  aitranoe  of  the 
Turkiah  •rmies  into  HongaiT'.  The  town  was 
a  oolonj  of  the  Bomans,  who  called  it  Mursia. 
£TAMPES  (ano.  SUu^fXB),  an  ancient  French 
town  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  84  m. 
b;  nil  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  1866,  7,947.  It  is 
ritoated  on  2  small  tribntariea  of  the  Juine,  or 
ttampes,  in  a  fertile  vallej,  and  is  surroonded 
with  shadj  promenades.  Near  the  rulway 
station  to  Paris  is  a  ruined  tower  called  6ai- 
nette,  Ae  only  remnant  of  the  ancient  castle 
built  by  King  Kobert  in  the  11th  oentuir. 
There  are  several  fine  chnrohes,  a  town  hiul, 
ud  a  castle  which  is  said  to  have  been  given  in 
if^Muage  to  the  dnchess  d'£tampe8  and  other 
ro^al&Toritee.  The  chiefmanufiactares  are  soap, 
leather,  counterpanes,  woollen  yam,  and  hosiery. 
There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  com,  honey, 
ud  floor,  and  more  than  40  mills. 

£TA1IP£S,  AmrK  dk  Piaesunr,  duchess  d', 
a  mistress  of  Francis  L  of  France,  born  in 
1508,  died  about  1576.    Her  father,  Guillaume 
de  iWleo,  was  a  couitry  gentleman  of  Picar- 
dr,  who  was  married  8  times,  and  had' no  fewer 
than  30  children.     Anne  was  a  maid  of  honor 
of  tiie  qneen  regent,  when  she  attracted  the 
attention  of  her  son  Francis  I.    She  became 
his  fitTorite  mistress,  displacing  the  conntess 
de  Chateanbriant ;  bat  to  save  appearances  he 
gave  her  for  a  nominal  husband  Jean  de  Brosse, 
afterward  doke  d'£tampes.    The  new  dnchess 
Mcved  lacrative  appointments  to  her  relatives 
and  friends,  and  wielded  a  paramount  influence 
in  the  aSiun  of  the  nation.    Upon  the  fine  arts 
and  in  some  other  directions  she  exerted  a  good 
inflnenee,  but  the  jealousy  which  sprang  up  be- 
tween her  and  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  mistress 
of  the  danphin  Henry,  eventually  became  a 
source  of  calamity  for  her  lover  and  for  France. 
It  was  chiefly  under  the  inflaence  of  this  feeling 
that  she  betrayed  to  Charles  V.  the  movements 
of  the  French  army  ;  and  the  disadvantageous 
treafyof  Crfcyin  1644  was  due  to  the  intrignes  of 
Anne  and  of  Diana.    Anne  was  present  in  1688 
^the  interview  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles 
vL  aad,_  according  to  the  gossiping  chroniclers 
of  the  times,  even  the  stem  emperor  was  fasci- 
nated by  her  beauty.     The  death  of  Francis 
(1M7)  proved  fatal  to  her  power.    Henry  H. 
™ni«hed  her  from  the  court,  and  she  ended  her 
days  on  one  of  her  estates.    It  is  said  that  she 
here  devoted  herself  to  religion,  and  that  she 
he^e  a  convert  to  Protestantism. 
^ffAWAH,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
*^«Mnt-eovemor8hip  of  the  N.  W.  provinces, 
™wl«d  N.  by  Minpooree  and  Farrnckabad,  E. 
^  ^»nporiS.  by  Bundelound,  8.  W.  by 
«waBor,  and  W.  by  Agra ;  area,  1,674  sq.  m. ; 
P3'- m  1858,  610,965,  of  whom  678,168  were 
aimkxx.   It  lies  chiefly  in  the  Doab  between 
""  Jwnna  and  Ganges,  but  comprises  also  a 
?«rfo»  fract  on  thi  nght  or  S.  W.  bank  of  the 
wnnw  rivw.    The  cfimate  from  October  to 
«tth  u  delightful,  and  fires  are  needed  at 


night ;  bat  in  the  spring,  tcasa  the  unsheltered 
character  of  the  ooontry,  the  hot  winds  blow 
with  a  fury  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of  India. 
They  are  snooeeded  by  a  wet  season,  in  which 
the  rain  falls  in  torrents.  The  principal  crops  are 
indigo,  cotton,  opium,  sugar  oane,  rice,  wheat, 
barley,  various  European  vegetables,  and  fruits. 
Timber  is  very  scarce.  The  district  was  for- 
merly noted  as  the  haunt  of  numerous  bodies 
of  Ilings,  who  infested  both  sides  of  the  Jumna, 
and  were  not  unfrequentiy  protected  by  the  na- 
tive landowners.  To  so  great  an  extent  did  the 
system  of  thuggee  previul,  that  in  one  year  (1808) 
67  dead  bodies  were  taken  out  of  wells  in  this 
district.  Etawah  was  acquired  by  the  British  in 
1801  in  lien  of  a  subsidy  daimed  from  the  nabob 
of  Onde.  It  was  formerly  nnited  with  Cawn- 
pore,  bat  in  1840  was  erected  into  a  separate 
zillah. — ^Etawah,  the  principal  town  of  the 
above  district,  is  situated  on  nigh  ground  about 
1  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  100  m. 
N.  W.  of  Cawnpore,  and  78  m.  8.  K  of  Agra; 
pop.  28,800.  Ghats,  or  flights  of  steps,  some 
m  ruins,  others  new  and  frequented  by  Hindoo 
devotees  for  the  purpose  of  religious  ablutions, 
lead  toward  the  river,  across  which  is  a  ferry 
and  at  times  a  bridge  of  boats.  A  fort  and  a 
large  gaol  are  the  principal  buildings.  The  town 
was  a  prosperous  and  important  place  onder- 
the  Mogul  empire,  but  is  now  little  more  than 
a  mass  of  ruins,  and  is  generally  described  as 
one  of  the  least  attractive  stations  in  India.  It 
owes  some  commercial  consequence  to  its  posi- 
tion at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Oalpee 
and  Cawnpore  to  Agra,  and  has  a  few  bunga- 
lows and  other  military  buildings.  A  detach- 
ment of  the  9th'  regiment  Bengal  native  in- 
fantry mntinied  here  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
1867. 

ETCHING.    See  Enqbatiho. 

ETEOOLES  Ain>  POLYNICES,  mythical 
kings  of  Grecian  Thebes,  sons  of  (Edipns  and 
Jocaste.  After  the  flight  of  their  fatner,  the 
brothers  agreed  to  govern  the  kingdom  alter- 
nately ;  but  Eteocles  refusing,  on  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  to  surrender  the  sceptre,  Polynicea 
retired  to  the  court  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argoa,  ■ 
who  gave  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage, and  undertook  to  sustain  him  in  the  en- 
forcement of  his  rights.  Organizing  accord- 
ingly that  confederacy  of  Peloponnesian  chiefe, 
whose  exploits  .^Ischylus  has  immortalized, 
Adrastus  with  his  son-in-law  marched  agunst 
Thebes.  The  success  of  the  belligerents  was 
various,  and  many  warriors  were  slain,  when 
the  brothers,  to  prevent  the  further  eflosion  of 
blood,  resolved  to  decide  the  contest  by  single 
combat,  in  which  both  perished. 

ETESIAN  WINDS  (Gr.  cnjo-uu,  from  mt, 
year),  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 
N.  E.  trade  winds  which  blow  for  about  6  weeks 
during  the  summer  throughout  the  countries 
adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean,  especially  its 
eastern  portion.  On  the  sea  they  are  called 
by  the  fishermen  meltem,  probably  from  mal 
tmpi,  in  reference  to  the  fiuy  with  whioh  they 
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Uow,  and  tke  dangerous  treather  ih«y  create 
for  their  snudl  cran.  OiT  land  they  are  more 
fovorably  regarded,  Oioero  remarking  of  them 
that  in  Italy  they  are  eqaally  comfortable  and 
aalntaiy  to  men,  beasts,  and  birds,  and  likewise 
beneficial  to  vegetation,  by  moderating  the  vio- 
lent heat  of  the  weather  during  the  season  of 
the  dog  days.  Pliny  and  Seneca  also  make 
mention  of  them.  In  the  Levant  they  com- 
mence toward  the  middle  of  July  aboat  9  in 
the  morning,  continuing  only  in  the  daytime. 
The  sun  at  that  season  is  powerfully  heating 
the  surface  under  the  tropio  of  Cancer,  and 
rarefying  the  atmosphere  south  of  tiie  Mediter- 
ranean. Currents  of  air  are  thns  drawn  in 
over  the  desert  of  Sahara ;  bat  though  in  their 
passage  across  the  Mediterranean  they  must 
become  charged  with  moisture,  the  clonda  are 
dispersed  as  they  pass  the  margin  of  the  hot 
sands,  and  the  vapor  dissipated  m  the  rarefied 
air  is  swept  on,  to  be  agtun  collected  together 
and  precipitated  in  a  cooler  region. 

ETHELB  ALD,  king  of  Wessex,  son  of  Eihel- 
wnlf,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  obtained  the 
throne  of  Wessez  in  856,  died  in  860.  While 
Ethelwolf  was  making  a  Journey  to  Borne, 
on  bis  way  back  from  wnidi  he  married  Judith, 
the  young  daughter  of  tiie  French  monardi,  Eth- 
elbdd  formed  the  project  of  seizing  the  throne. 
A  civil  war  was  prevented  only  by  the  moder- 
ation of  Etbelwnlf,  who  resigned  to  his  son  the 
dominion  of  Wessez,  and  confirmed  that  por- 
tion of  the  kingdom  to  him  in  his  will.  The 
reign  of  Ethelbald  was  peaceful,  but  he  excited 
general  disapprobation  by  marrying,  contrary 
to  the  canonical  law,  his  stepmother  Judith. 
Ecclesiastical  and  popular  displeasure  forced 
him  at  length  to  a  separation,  and  Judith  re- 
turning to  France  eloped  fh>m  a  convent  with 
Baldwin,  afterward  count  of  Flanders.  From 
this  union  descended  Matilda,  wife  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  through  her  the  race  of 
Englbh  sovereigns. 

ETHELBERT,  king  of  Kent,  and  8d  bretwal- 
da  or  chief  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy,  bom 
about  546,  ascended  the  throne  in  660,  died  in 
616.  As  the  representative  of  Hengist,  he  claim- 
ed snperiority  among  the  Saxon  states,  but  was 
twice  discomiSted  in  battie  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  by  Ceawlin,  the  powerful  king  of 
Wessex.  About  689,  however,  he  had  acquired 
the  dignity  of  bretwalda,  Ceawlin  beingdeposed, 
and  dying  a  few  years  later.  The  most  remark- 
able event  of  his  reign  was  the  introduction  of 
the  Christian  religion  into  Britain.  His  queen 
Bertha,  a  daughter  of  Charibert,  king  of  Paris, 
professed  this  faith,  and  her  virtues  and  popu- 
larity recommended  it  both  to  the  king  and  the 
people.  Nor  could  it  be  unknown  to  the  Eng- 
lish Saxons  that  Christianity  had  already  be- 
come the  religion  of  their  brethren  who  had 
descended  as  conquerors  toward  the  south  of 
Europe.  In  696, 40  Italian  and  French  monks, 
sent  by  Gregory  the  Great,  under  the  conduct 
of  Augnstin,  landed  on  the  isle  of  Thanet  They 
were  received  by  the  king  beneath  an  oak,  the 


■acred  tree  of  the  dndda,  where  it  wt 
any  magical  spell  would  be  withont  infloenee; 
and  after  a  conference  he  gave  than  ■ptamimiat 
to  preach  without  molestation,  thougti  he  !■»- 
■elf  had  no  inclination  to  abandon  the  godsef 
his  fiithers.  The  queen  prepared  aresid«Bn 
for  the  new  apostles,  and  in  697  Ethelbertie- 
oeived  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  his  exam- 
pie  was  followed  by  10,000  of  hia  sntjeeti 
About  600  he  issued  the  eariiest  remaining  cods 
of  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  consisting  of  89  enact- 
ments, relating  principally  to  the  amonnt  of  p»- 
cnniaiy  finea  payable  for  various  tranagreeaoat. 
ETHELBERT,  8d  king  of  the  An^lo-Sazooi, 
son  and  successor  of  EthelwuU^  ^ed  in  866.  B« 
inherited,  in  867,  the  government  of  all  the 
kingdom,  excepting  Wessex,  and  npon  the  death 
of  his  brother  Ethelbald  in  860  possessed  himself 
also  of  that  portion.  His  reign  was  xadetUi 
by  the  invanons  of  the  Northmen,  who  aatkii 
the  city  of  Winchester,  landed  on  the  ide  d 
Thanet,  pillaged  a  part  of  Kent,  and  made  tbdr 
appearance  in  Northumbria  under  Bagner  Lod- 

KTHELRED  (also  written  Esslbxd  and 
Ethsrzd)  I.,  4tb  king  of  the  Angio-Sazonc^  mo 
of  Ethelwulf;  and  successor  of  Etbelbort^  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  866,  died  in  871.  His  rdga 
was  a  continuous  strnmle  against  tbe  North- 
men. The  sons  of  the  Danish  chieftain  Ragntr, 
whom  the  Northumbrians  had  put  to  death,  ap- 
peared in  East  Anglia,  afterward  took  posaeagiM 
of  the  city  of  York,  and  defeated  and  slew  two 
Northnmbiian  princes  who  attempted  to  recov- 
er it  Marching  S.  they  took  np  their  wints 
quarters  at  Nottingham,  whence  they  retirad 
without  a  battie  after  being  for  some  time  bs- 
leagnered  by  Ethelred  and  his  brother  AHM, 
Passing  into  East  Anglia,  they  burnt  on  tbdr 
way  tiie  monasteries  of  Bandney,  Croylasd, 
and  Medeshamstede,  ravaged  the' nnnnery  of 
Ely,  and  seized  and  mnrderod  the  East  Ai^in 
king  Edmund,  who  was  hence  revered  m  i 
martyr  by  his  subjects  and  their  postsri^. 
They  were  met  in  871  by  EUielred  and  Alfred 
at  Reading,  but  were  able  to  maintain  tboir 
ground.  Being,  however,  4  days  later,  at  E>- 
oesdune,  attacked  with  great  impetnority  by  Al- 
fred, they  were  routed  and  were  nnrened  for  t 
night  and  a  day.  Within  a  fortnlj^t  another 
battie  was  fought  at  Basing  in  which  the  innr 
ders  were  victorious,  uid  an  obstinate  mgap- 
ment  soon  followed  at  Merton.  Ethelred  died 
of  a  wound,  and  left  to  Alfred  the  inheritanoi 
of  his  cares. 

ETHELRED  II.,  sumamed  the  Unready,  Mm 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son  of  Edgar,  suocessw  of 
Edward  t£e  Martyr,  bom  in  968,  ascended  the 
throne  in  978,  died  in  London,  April  SS,  lOlC 
His  reign  was  long,  and  the  most  nnfortunata 
in  Anglo-Saxon  history.  The  son  of  that  B- 
fKda  whose  criminal  ambition  had  caased  the 
tragic  death  of  the  late  king,  he  never  poasesaed 
the  affections  of  his  subjects,  and  was  acknovl- 
edged  king  only  because  there  was  no  other 
prince  of  ue  royal  blood.   The  Northmen  mad» 
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lereril  Invasions,  sppeared  with  a  foirnidaUe 
ftnnainent  in  991  on  the  coast  of  Essex,  and 
were  met  at  Maldon  bj  Brithnotb,  earldonnan 
of  that  conntiT',  who  after  having  foiled  their  ef- 
forts for  14  days  was  defeated  and  slain.    The 
]nsg,  listening  to  the  advice  of  Siric,  archbishop 
of  umterbory,  and  of  many  of  the  degenerate 
nobility,  pnrchased  the  departnre  of  the  enemy 
from  the  kingdom  by  payingthem  10,000  pounds 
of  silrer.    A  fleet  fitted  out  against  them  was 
rendered  useless  by  the  treachery  of  Elfric.    In. 
993  the  Danes  were  joined  by  8  chieftains  who 
vere  sent  to  oppose  them,  and  then  captured 
the  castle  of  Bamoorongh  and  ravaged  botii  sides 
oftheHnmber.    In  994  the  Northmen,  nnder 
tiie  command  of  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  and 
Olare,  king  of  Korway,  dared  to  attack  the  cen- 
tre of  the  kingdom,  sailed  np  the  Thames,  laid 
R^  to  London,  from  whim  being  reptilsed, 
the^  plmidered  Essex.  Bnssex,  and  Hampshire, 
and  havini;  obtained  horses  were  spreadmg  de- 
Ts<tation  nr  into  the  inland  counties.    The  fbr- 
lieanmce  of  the  invaders  was  now  pnrchased  by 
thepajmentof  16,000  pounds,  andm  lOOlof  24,> 
000  pounds  of  silver.    Ethelred  and  his  advisers 
then  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  the  Danes 
hj  a  general  massacre  of  all  of  them  who  were 
remuning  in  the  kingdom.    Secret  orders  were 
sent  to  every  town  and  county,  and  on  Nov. 
13, 1002,  the  festival  of  St.  Brice,  multitudes  of 
Meiy  age  and  sex  were  butchered.    Next  year 
Swejn  reappeared  on  the  south  coast,  and  from 
this  time  left  the  Mngdom  no  rest.    He  devas- 
tated all  the  conntry  from  Exeter  to  the  heart 
of  Wihahire,  burning  cities  and  villages.    He 
consented  to  a  peace  in  1007  on  payment  of 
36,000  pounds.    Soon  the  war  began  again,  and 
via  Bgtun  momentarily  ended  in  1012  by  the 
pajment  of  48,000  pounds.    In  1013  Sweyn 
openly  declared    his   purpose  of  conquering 
England,  and  having  landed  at  Gainsborough 
inarched  triumphantly  from  Northumbria  to 
the  vails  of  London.    Repulsed  from  the  capi- 
tal, he  marched  to  Bath,  where  he  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  England,  and  recognized  by  the 
tlianes  of  Wessei,  Mercia,  and  Northumbria. 
Thia  general  defection  alarmed  Ethelred,  and 
he  fled  in  haste  to  Normandy  and  found  an  asy- 
Inm  with  his  brother-in-law  the  Norman  king. 
The  death  of  Sweyn,  2  or  8  weeks  later,  re- 
tailed the  fiigitive  monarch,  who  inflicted  cru- 
elties npon  the  Danish  population  which  were 
wrengKl  by  Canute    ttie   Danish    successor, 
lae  yonng  prince  Edmund,  afterward  called 
Ironside,^'  defended  the  throne  during  the 
••t  years  of  Ethelred. 

ETHILWULF,  2d  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
y^arf  racceasor  of  Egbert,  ascended  the  throne 
ffl  8M,  died  in  857  or  858.  "Without  the  vigor 
Mils  father,  and  fitted  rather  to  wear  the  cowl 
J™n  Tricld  the  sceptre,  he  b^n  his  reign  by 
™isferring  the  provinces  of  Kent,  Essex,  and 
^ssei  to  the  government  of  his  eldest  son 
Ataelstan.  For  many  years  he  was  occupied 
only  *ith  incessant  contests  with  the  North- 
men who  annually  made  inroads  into  Eng- 


land, and  though  repulsed  and  defeated,  always 
carried  off  booty.  In  860-'61,  a  part  of  them 
dared  for  the  first  time  to  pass  the  winter 
in  England.  Strongly  reinforced  in  the  spring, 
they  sailed  up  the  Thames,  sacked  Oanter- 
bnty  and  London,  and  met  Ethelwulf  at 
the  head  of  the  West  Saxons  at  Okely.  After 
an  obstinate  battle  the  Danes  were  defeated 
with  a  loss  greater,  it  is  said,  than  they  had 
ever  befbre  suflered,  and  other  divisions  of 
iheir  forces  were  defeated  by  Oeorle  in  Dev- 
onshire, and  by  Athelstan  at  sea.  Yet  they 
maintained  their  settlement  on  the  isle  of 
Thanet,  but  were  cautions  in  their  ravages  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  Ethelwulf  s  reign.  In 
865  the  king  made  a  visit  to  Rome,  accompa- 
nied by  his  son  Alfred,  who  there  received  from 
the  pontiff  the  regal  unction  and  the  sacrament 
of  confirmation.  He  returned  through  France, 
where  he  tarried  to  marry  Judith,  the  daughter 
of  the  French  king.  His  son  Athelstan  mean- 
time had  died,  and  Ethelbald  was  usurping  the 
kingdom,  when  he  returned  and  yield^  to  the 
latter  the  govenmient  of  Wessex.  He  survived 
this  partition  of  his  dominions  but  2  years, 
whicn  he  passed  in  acts  of  charity  i4d  devo- 
tion^  

ETHER  (Gr.  atttjp,  the  npper  air),  in  chem- 
istry, the  name  given  to  a  class  of  highly  volatile, 
inflammable,  spirituous  liquids,  possessing  a 
sweetish  taste  and  peculiar  firagrance,  obtained 
commonly  by  distiUing  alcohol  in  mixtnre  with 
some  acid.  Their  composition  is  somewhat  vari- 
able according  to  the  acid  employed  in  their  pre- 
paration, and  this  gives  them  their  distinctive 
names,  as  sulphuric  ether,  nitric  ether,  &o.  Yet 
these  acids  do  not  in  all  cases  fhmish  any  of  the 
Ingredients  of  the  ether,  and  the  same  ether  may 
sometimes  be  produced  by  the  action  of  other 
substances  npon  alcohol,  as  well  as  of  the  acid 
usually  employed.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  sulphuric  ether,  and  as  it  contains  no  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  is  by  far  the  most  common 
form  of  ether,  it  is  now  admitted  into  the  IT. 
S.  and  London  pharmacopoeias  by  the  name  of 
sether,  as  it  was  liefore  known  in  common  use. 
This  ether,  it  is  supposed,  was  known  to  Ray- 
mond Lnlly,  who  lived  in  the  18th  century. 
Valerius  Oordus  in  1640  described  the  method 
of  making  it.  Dr.  Frobenins  in  1780  first 
brought  it  prominently  forward  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions ;"  and 
by  a  note  appended  to  this,  it  appears  that  Boyle 
and  Newton  had  both  directed  their  attention 
to  it. — ^The  preparation  of  ether  was  formerly 
conducted  by  distilling  in  a  glass  retort  a  mix- 
tnre of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol 
at  a  moderate  beat,  and  when  about  one-third 
of  the  whole  had  come  over,  adding  half  as  , 
mnch  alcohol  as  before,  and  again  distilling. 
But  a  better  method  is  to  conduct  the  process 
npon  a  larger  scale  with  the  use  of  a  leaden 
still  heated  by  high  steam  passed  through  in  a 
spiral  pipe ;  and  the  alcohol  is  best  introduced 
in  sm«Ul  quantities  at  a  time  by  a  pipe  which 
passes  tbrongh  the  npper  part  of  the  stUL   Snok 
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is  the  qtparatiM  used  at  the  apotheoariee'  liall, 
London.  The  heating  by  steam  obviates  the 
danger  of  explosion,  to  which  the  process  is 
liable  vben  the  vapors  that  escape  come  in  con- 
tact with  tiie  flame  of  a  fire  or  of  a  lamp.  The 
apparatos  given  bj  Brande  is  a  convement  one 
either  on  a  large  or  small  scale  In  a  glass  flask, 
are  introdnoed  8  parts  by  weight  of  concen- 
trated solphnric  add  and  6  parts  of  spirit  of 
wine  of  specific  gravity  0.884.  This  is  set  in  a 
small  sand  bath,  which  may  be  conveniently 
heated  by  a  gas  light  A  thermometer  gradu- 
ated at  least  to  820°  F.  passes  through  the  cork, 
the  bulb  being  in  the  liqnid.  There  is  also  a 
tnbe  reaching  to  the  bottom,  and  expanding  at 
top  into  a  funnel.  This  is  intended  to  receive 
more  alcohol  slowly  dropped  into  it  as  the  pro- 
cess goes  on.  A  (^ass  tube  of  large  bore  con- 
veys the  vapor  through  the  condenser,  which 
is  sorronnded  with  cold  water,  and  the  liquid 
drops  from  the  end  of  the  tube  into  a  proper 
receiver.  By  keeping  the  temperature  as  near- 
ly as  possible  to  800°,  the  ebullition  goes  on 
rapidly,  and  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  flask 
may  b«  kept  nearly  the  same  for  several  hours, 
the  alcohol  as  fast  as  it  is  admitted  being  con- 
verted mto  the  vapor  of  ether  and  of  water. 
These  condense  together,  but  in  the  receiving 
vessel  they  separate,  the  water  sinking  to  the 
bottom  tc^ther  with  iV  of  its  volume  of  ether 
dissolved  in  it.  If  a  weak  acid  be  used  or  too 
much  alcohol,  so  that  the  boiling  point  of  the 
mixture  is  reduced  below  260°,  the  alcohol  is 
^>t  to  pass  over  unchanged.  It  is  important 
to  keep  up  a  rapid,  or  even  violent  boiling,  at  a 
temperature  between  260°  and  810°.  At  about 
820°  oleflant  gas  and  other  undesirable  pro- 
ducts are  generated.  By  the  oontiunous  pro- 
cess of  Dr.  Brands,  a  small  quantity  of  sulpha- 
rio  add  may  be  made  to  convert  into  ether  a 
large  quantity  of  alcohoL  It  might  serve  for 
an  indefinite  time  but  for  its  slow  volatilization 
and  the  passing  over  of  its  vapor  with  the  others. 
Ether  is  purified  by  shaking  it  in  a  dose  vessel 
with  twice  its  bulk  of  water.  After  standing, 
the  ether  is  poare4  of^  and  the  water  that  mav 
be  still  present  is  taken  np  by  mixing  quick 
lime  witn  it  Then  by  distilling,  pure  ether  is 
obtiUned. — ^Ether  is  remarkable  for  its  great 
volatility.  Its  vf^r  escapes  in  pouring  the 
fluid  from  one  vessel  into  another,  so  that  if  a 

Sited  candle  is  near  there  is  danger  of  the 
de  being  suddenly  inflamed.  A  mixture  of 
10  volumes  of  oxygen  and  one  of  ether  vapor 
explodes  violently  by  an  electric  spark.  The 
vi4x>r  is  so  much  more  dense  than  au:,  being  as 
S.68  to  1,  that  it  can  be  poored  out  of  one  ves- 
sd  into  another,  displadng  the  air  in  this,  and 
showing  its  presence  by  taking  fire  on  the  ap- 
plication of  a  match.  Its  rapid  evaporation 
prodnoes  intense  cold ;  a  few  drops  being  made 
to  cover  a  drop  of  water  and  then  blown  upon 
through  a  tube,  the  water  is  fhizen  directly. 
Ether  itselfj  however,  does  not  freeze,  even  at 
166°  bdow  zero.  Its  boiling  point  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  vessd  containing  it ;  at  the 


ordintTT'  preMore  it  boili  at  MJi'.  Its  i 
gravitv  at  68°  is  0.718.  It  has  ndther  nt  mM 
nor  alkaline  reaction;  bntAfto'bdng  espoasd 
to  the  air  and  light,  a  little  acetic  mad  is  Ibm- 
ed  in  it  Ether  unites  with  alodiol  in  aO  pro- 
portions. Ittakesup^ofitavdoiDeof  wstar, 
and  water  does  the  same  of  ether.  If  -wtttt 
dissolvemore  than  this,  the  ether  utaj  be  am- 
pected  of  being  adulterated  with  water  and  il- 
oohoL  The  ultimate  constituents  of  wlphBrio 
ether  are  carbon  4  equivalents,  hydrogen  S,  sad 
oxygen  l.or  0«H«0,  difiering  trom  tbonof 
alcohol  (0«H.O,)  by  H  O,  or  one  atom  las 
of  water.  The  radical  ethyle  ccnristB  of  C, 
H„  and  ether  ia  regarded  as  its  oxide,  alooU 
as  its  h^drated  oxide.  Ether  is  mw^  emploTei 
in  medical  practice  as  a  narcotic^  antJBpawnofc 
and  stimulant;  a  teaq)oonful  of  it  in  a  ^tm  OC 
white  wine  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Bnads  ss 
a  remedy  in  sea-sickness.  ItisaapeofickiBcr- 
vons  headaches,  and  in  bums  ana  acalda  tiip- 
plied  as  a  refrigerant  Its  most  importaitf  mb, 
however,  has  been  to  produce  inseoaQ)ifi^  to 
pain  by  its  inhalation  when  dflnted  -with  aic 
(See  An-ssthbtio  AoKHxa,)  Several  of  tts 
ethers  exist  in  anatural  state  in  the  froita,  nv- 
ing  to  them  their  peculiar  flavors ;  and  tbe  uo»- 
holio  li<^uors  distuled  from  these  froita  jttma 
these  prmciples  in  combination  with  some  aad. 
Thus  ensnthio  ether  combined  with  enauthiB 
add  forms  the  oil  which  contains  the  fragnaes 
of  brandy  and  some  other  spirits.  Whiric^  ii 
thought  by  Dr.  Frankland  to  owe  its  flavor  to 
the  mly  liquid  called  pdargonio  ether ;  and  ae- 
cording  to  Gregoty,  this  is  now  mannSMtned 
by  a  secret  process,  and  sold  at  a  high  prios  to 
im^t  to  new  whiskey  the  flavw  of  cdd. 

ETHEREOE,  or  ETHBUDaK,  Bis  Oaoaei,  an 
English  comic  author,  bom  in  1688,  died  abcsf 
1694.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Obs- 
bridge,  travdled  upon  the  continent,  abandoaad 
the  study  of  law  for  the  culture  of  letters,  sad  ^ 
became  known  as  one  of  the  wits  and  libatiDM 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  His  comediee  sad- 
tied  the  "  Comical  Revenge,  or  Love  in  a  Tdt,* 
"  She  Would  if  She  Could,"  and  the  "  Man  of 
Hode,  or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,"  are  marked  by  s 
sprightiier  and  wittier  dialogue  than  had  befee 
been  displayed  in  the  English  comic  diama. 
The  author  was  an  associate  of  Baddnghaia, 
Bocheeter,  and  oUier  gay  courtiers  and  |>Viaiiiro 
seekers  of  the  time,  and  he  introduced  upon  the 
stage  the  manners  and  characters  with  irfaidi 
he  was  familiar.  He  also  wrote  a  few  ooane 
songs  and  lampoons.  He  lived  licentiooaly, 
wasted  his  fortune,  and  died  by  filing  don 
stairs  after  a  debauch. 

ETHICS.    See  Kosix  PmuieoFBT. 

ETHIOPIA  (Gr.  mtft^  to  bum,  and  txft,  eomi- 
tenance),  in  ancient  geography,  the  name  ori- 
ginally given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  sonthen 
parts  of  the  known  world.  It  is  divided  ia 
the  poems  of  Homer  into  eastern  and  weston 
Ethiopia,  and  this  distinction  is  repeated  by 
Herodotus,  and  by  the  later  Greek  and  Botnaa 
geographera.   Eastern  Ethiopia  appears  to  have 
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wen  oaUed  Ethiopians  from  their  color.    There 
were  iJw  other  Aaifttic  Ethiopians,  an  eqaee- 
imn  nee,  of  a  darker  color  tnan  tiieir  neigh- 
bors, who  wore  crests  made  of  the  hides  and 
nuoa  of  horses,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  s  IfongcdiaH  tribe  which  nad  wandered 
mto  the  at^>pes  of  Koordistan.     Tlie  name 
Cdiiopis  was  more  nsoally  and  definitely  applied 
to  the  eoimtrT-  sooth  of  Libya  and  Egypt,  be- 
tween tiie  Red  sea  on  the  east  tmd  the  desert  of 
Eihm  on  the  west,  and  anbraoing  the  modem 
regicni  of  Nabia^  S«iaaar,  Eordonn,  and  Abys- 
aoia.   In  a  stall  narrower  sense,  the  design»- 
tioa  wu  restricted  to  the  prorinoe  or  kingdom 
of  UooS,  which  was  also  called  the  civilized 
EAiopia.    African  Ethiopia,  which  is  called  in 
the  BiUe  the  land  of  Oorii,  embraced,  aoe(wding 
to  FUny,  4S  distinct  kingdoms ;  yet  as  nether 
tbe  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  pMM^rated  beyond 
Naptta,  in  lat.  19°  N.,  we  are  indebted  fbr 
acst  tooomita  of  it  U>  Qredc  imagination. 
Mero&  between  the  Nile  and  the  Astaboras, 
iomied  the  most  powerfiil  state,  and  had  a 
tbeoonlio  constitation.     The  othe^  principal 
(UraioBS  were  the  Blenmiyee,  whose  aspect 
v»  bideons;  the  Troglodytse,  who  lived  in 
cnerns;  the  Maerobii,   or  Img-lived  men; 
tbe  Icfathyophagi,  or  £sh  eaters ;  and  the  Oreo- 
pbagi,  Otaelwu^hagi,  Elephantophagi,  Stintho- 
^ap,  md  Ophiophagi,  respectively  the  eaters 
etfledi,  tortcuesi,  eleohants,  ostriches,  and  ser- 
penti.    Fable  placed  also  in  this  region  the 
noe  of  pygmies.    Some  parts  of  Etfaiot^  were 
umed  from  their  productions,  as  tba  land 
ti  cmnamoD,  and  of  myrrh,  and  tiie  Jews  and 
FiiGeoidaDs  wmt  thither  to  obtun  aromatios  and 
iwiy.  The  Ethiopian  kings  seem  to  have  been 
dwMn  from  among  the  priests,  and  tbe  order 
ofneoeiaion  gave  the  crown  to  the  nephew  of 
the  bag,  the  son  of  his  sister;  and  in  defralt 
^  e(  u  fedr,  an  election  was  made.    The  people 
pnetiwd  oironmeision,  and  embalmed  their 
wsdia  amaaner  similar  to  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tiais,   They  were  of  an  intrepid,  impetuous, 
tod  Tioient  (Aaracter,  and  yet  are  represented 
Hloringtad  practising  Justice.    Homer  makes 
Jvptei  tint  them,  and  sit  at  their  feasts.    There 
woe  may  Ethiopian  queens  named  Oandaoe, 
we  of  whom  beosiBe  subject  to  the  emperor 
Aiigutoa.  Under  the  Bomans  the  popnlation 
of  Ethiopia  beeame  almost  whdly  Arabian,  and 
M  eostinned  after  the  introductioa  i^  Ohris- 
^mty  faj  Uie4a  centory.    When  the  followers 
n  Mobannned  overran  tbe  entire  re^on  some 
*'*>ri«  later,  the  Arabic  element  gamed  o«n- 
Pw  mdonunanoe  in  it.    During  the  middle 
•P*  »e  CSiristians  and  clergy  of  Abyssinia 
wereajsgnated  as  the  Ethiopian  church. 
.-^OPIAN  LANGUAGE  and  LITEBA- 
j^^  Of  the  dififerent  dialects  spoken  in 
:  "*''«  Abyaonia,  the  Amhario  and .  the  Tigrfe 
»•  tkemcsk  remarkable.    The  former  of  these 
«>n  litUe  affinity  with  tbe  andent  language 
"aeconntty,  Uie  Qeez,  or  tbe  Ethiopio  prtm- 
«7  n  oaUed,  which  since  the  beginning  of  toe 
TOL.  TU. — ^20 


14tih  centory,  when  a  dynasHo  change  made  the 
Amharic  the  language  of  tbe  court,  has  ceased 
to  be  the  vernacular,  and  is  used  only  by  peo- 
ple of  education  and  learning,  in  religious  and 
civil  documents.  This  ancient  language,  which 
has  its  name  from  the-  inhabitants  calling  it 
Imoim  peM,  that  is,  langnage  of  science,  as  it  is 
also  called  language  of  books,  is  of  Bemitdo  ori- 
gin, resembling  in  roots,  fracture,  and  gram- 
Goatical  foims,  the  andent  South  Arabian  dia- 
lect of  tbe  Himyarites,  which  since  Mohammed 
has  dis^>peared  from  the  peninsula.  Thisflivors 
the  hypowesis  ot  some  historians,  who  suppose 
the  Ethiwiaas  to  have  been  a  o(dony  from 
Arabia.  The  alphabet  also  of  the  Gees  greatly 
resembles  tiiat  of  the  Himyarites,  as  found  in 
tiieir  remaining  inscriptions.  It  consists  of  26 
consonants  and  7  vowels,  which  are  small  marks 
inseparably  connected  with  the  former,  thus 
forming  a  peculiar  syllabio  mode  of  writing, 
analogous  to  the  Devanagari  and  some  <^er 
Indian  alphabets.  Few  of  these  letters  show  a 
xesemblanoe  to  the  Fhoanician  alphabet,  white 
S4  of  them  may  be  traced  in  the  Arabic.  There 
are  no  diacritical  mv^i  ^^  sfaigle  words  are 
separated  by  a  dots;  the  accent  is  difficult ;  tbe 
mode  of  wntlngis  tram  left  to  rightj  the  reverse 
having  been  the  practice  before  the  mtrodnotioD 
ot  Ghristianity  mto  Abyssinia.  In  roots,  and 
fbrms  of  expression  and  construction,  the  Gees  ia 
poorer  than  tbe  AniAo.  According  to  Cieseniai^ 
on&4:hird  of  all  the  roots  can  be  traced  distinct- 
ly in  tbe  Arabic^  and  many  other  words  may  be 
presumed  to  be  of  the  same  origin,  while  the 
roots  <rf  others  can  be  foond  in  the  Helnrew, 
Byriac,  or  Ohaldaic,  some  being  native  African, 
a  few  of  Gtreek,  scarcely  any  of  Ooptio  deriva- 
tion. The  G^ees  bas  10  conjugations,  8  of  which 
answer  to  those  of  the  Arabic,  the  6th  and  tbe 
6th  being  peooliar.  A  double  infinitive  is  nsed 
substantively,  this  mood  having  both  an  abso- 
lute and  constmotive  form.  There  is  no  parti- 
ciple. The  dual  is  unknown  both  in  verbs  and 
noons ;  the  difference  of  masculine  and  feminine 
is  observed  throughout  in  the  2d  and  8d  per- 
sons. The  relation  of  the  genitive  is  expressed 
by  an  inflection,  caumng  some  changes  in  the 
terminations,  or  through  the  relative  prononn; 
the  dative  by  prepositions ;  tlie  comparative  and 
superlative  degrees  by  partides.  The  plniml  Is 
formed  by  affixed  syllables,  An  in  masooline, 
dt  in  femimne  nouns,  on  the  prindple  common 
to  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Araauo,  or  by 
changes  in  the  radical  letters,  after  the  manner 
of  the  so-ci^ed  broken  plural  in  Arabic.  In 
the  formation  of  nouns  the  Geez  most  r»> 
sembles  the  Hebrew,^  but  it  has  superfluous 
final  vowels,  modified  in  certain  cases,  m  which 
it  is  analogons  to  the  Arabic  in  its  nnnnation. 
Bedde  a  few  fragments  in  inscriptions,  there 
are  no  remnants  of  the  andent  Etbiofdan  liter- 
ature of  a  period  preoefing  the  introd)icti<»i 
of  Ohristianity  under  Gonstantine  the  Great, 
but  of  works  composed  since  that  time  about 
200  are  known  to  Eurwpean  scholars.  The  Old 
Testament,  tnuudated  from  the  Septnag^  b;, 
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nnknoira  CSirlatifln  writen  in  ihe  4tii  osntmy,' 
is  extant  in  maonscripts  in  EoFope,  bnt  only  a 
part  <^  it  luis  been  printed.  The  Pialnia  were 
publisked  in  Ethiopic  and  Latin  by  Lndolf 
(IVwikfort  on  tbe  Main,  1701X  and  in  Ethiopio 
alone  (London,  1815).  The  version  of  the  New 
Testaokent  appeared  at  Bonie  in  1648,  and  in 
the  London  polyglot  Bible.  Of  Teraiona  of 
apo<s7|phal  booka,  in  which  the  Ethiopio  is  par- 
tionlarW  ridi,  eeveral  have  been  pnblishea,  as 
the  "Book  of  Enoofa,"  translated  by  Biohaid 
Lanrenoeinto  English  {H  edition,  London,  1838), 
and  by  Hoffmaon  into  German.  ^Jraa,  1888),  m 
Vatii,  translated  by  LaoreDce  into  Latin,  and 
published  in  hoOi  languages  (Oxford,  1819). 
Oeez  in  1840  (London),  and  Ateeniio  Itaim. 
The  "Didaaoalia,  or  Apostolioid  Gonstitation  of 
the  Abyssinian  Ohnreb,"  was  published  in  Ethi- 
opic and  English  by  Flatt  (London,  1884).  The 
aynaaar  contains  liTee  of  Abyssinian  saiuts, 
martyrolo^es,  and  the  hymna  of  the  Ethiopian 
church,  in  rude  rhythmical  form,  every  8  or  6 
lines  onen  ending  in  the  same  consonant,  whidi 
fiMTOs  a  kind  of  rtiyme.  The  profiute  literatnte 
of  tbe  Ethiopian  language  is  comparative]^ 
poor,  consisting  chiefly  of  chronicles,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  of  considerable  interest,  bnt  have 
not  yet  been  generally  accessible.  Of  these  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  Kabtr  ta  Nagttte,  con- 
taining the  Craditimial  and  legendary  history 
of  the  once  mighty  kingdom  of  Axoom,  a  oi^iy 
of  which  was  brood^t  to  Europe  by  Bruce,  and 
a  translation  oX  it  appended  to  his  travels ;  and 
the  Torek  Naguihti,  or  ehronide  of  Ungs.  hk. 
Europe  the  Ethiopian  langnage  was  ahnort  un- 
known until  the  tune  of  Job  Lndolf,  who,  bdng 
assisted  by  an  excellent  native  scholar,  Abbas 
Gregorins,  made  himself  master  of  it,  and  pub- 
lished an  admirable  dictionary  and  grammar 
(3d  improved  and  enlarged. edition,  Frankfort, 
1702).  After  a  long  interval  the  interest  in 
this  kagoage  and  Uteratare  haa  been  revived 
by  the  works  of  Piatt,  Lanrence,  Oesenius,  Hup- 
fdd,  Hoffinann,  Bfidiger,  Ewald,  and  others,  as 
well  as  by  the  oontribntions  of  Isenbetg,  Blum- 
berg,  and  D'Abbadie. 

ETHNOLOGY  (Gr.  (^mw,  nataon,  and  \oyot, 
doctrine),  the  science  which  treats  of  the  rela- 
tions of  tiie  different  races  or  divisions  of  man 
to  each  other,  aa  diatiDgnished  from  anthropol- 
ogy, which  considers  Uie  relations  of  man  to 
other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Theae 
two  distinct  sciences  make  up  the  natural  histoiy 
of  man.  Ethnidogy  has  been  made  synonymous 
with  the  natural  and  the  phyrical  history  oi 
man,  both  of  which  strictiy  embrace  more  or 
leas  of  anthropology.  While  the  latter  would 
require  only  a  single  pair  of  human  beings  for 
its  study,  ethncdogy  presupposes  variety  of  races, 
and  the  greatar  the  variety  the  further  do  its 
bonndariea  eJdend.  Some  aatiiors  confine  the 
term, to  the  specidative  portion  of  the  aubjeot, 
nailing  tbe  descriptive  part  of  the  scienoe  eth- 
nography; In  a  edenoe  ao  new  aa  thisi  abso- 
lute precision  in  terms  cannot  be  expected. 
Aa  anthropology  has  been  treated  nndec  its  own 


titie,  this  aaticlo.wffl  be  Ibrited  to  cUatki; 
proper.    History  traces  tbe  moral  h^aeneeiil 
races  upon  each  other,  but  ethwdogy  tre^  u 
the  e£&cts  oi  physical'  ageneiaa  npon  bus,  nj^ 
back  long  anterior  to  written  records,  ao^  mt 
like  history,  ai^es  fiom  effects  to  eaoM,  fin 
the  known  to  Uie  anlmowOk    Pridisrd  ddiM 
it  as  tbe  archssology  oi  the  human  iohihitaiiii 
of  the  globe.    The  etiuudogist  sboaldnotoul; 
be  a  naturalist,  but  should  be  familiar  villi  pl» 
Idogy  or  the  science  <£  langnages,  trehe(diigr 
or  the  study  of  human  monuments  tad  tmm, 
and  physical  geography  aa  far  as  it  raltta  lo 
dimatologioal  and  kindred  infloeooei  on  tb 
races.    It  may  wdl  booMiodved  thao,ftoiifti 
difficulties  inherent  in  tite  8oI)}ec^  and  from  ifct 
rarity  with  which  tbe  neceasaiy  qaaliSeitiM 
exist  in  observers,  that  the  science  of  ethnc^ 
is  at  present  in  a  very  unaatufitctoiy  tbm^ 
prc^creasive  condition.  Thean(»entwiitmliiK 
'  contributed  very  little  to  ethoologr-  Aumi; 
.  the  Greeks,  ^Mdotoaand  Xenophooginibat 
idea  of  the  aneient  populations;  snoBg  tk 
Latins,'  Sallnst,  Oiaaar,  and  especially  Tidn, 
I  have  sapplied  ftdler  informatiw,  yet  ao  miD' 
portent  compared  to  what  they  myuhandae, 
'tiiat  T.atWn  well  remarics,  in  rcnweaoe  talk 
G^ieandThnwians:  "ThecommoneBtilaTedMl- 
er  of  Byzantium  or  Olbiopolia  could  bare  toU  v 
BBore  than  all  the  leani^  men  ever  enqi^ed 
on  aaoh  snljecta."    It  is  only  in  compsiitiT^ 
modent  times,  rinoe  the  discovery  of  Aoeric^ 
the  ciroumaavigati(H>  of  the  globe,  and  tlie  a- 
idorationa  of  iaia,  Africa,  and  the  Puifie  » 
ands,  that  ethnology  can  be  said  to  hsT«  be^ 
to  accumulate  the  jnateriab  ascesasry  f<ff  » 1^ 
ural  classification  of  the  human  ncea.  i» 
great  problems  conneoted  with  ethndog^  i» 
the  unity  tnd  diversity,  the  geogn|)bioil«i(n 
or  origin^  the>antiqni^,  and  the  intors  dMlvf 
of  raoea;  nlqecta  so  vast  in  thenaeiTa^ 
they  can  only  bo  incidentally  alluded  *>»*. 
The  question  <tf  most  exciting  mterest  in  r^ 
to  the  human  races  at  theiMcesentdayiftWo 
unity  and  diversity,  which  is  not  only  inW* 
ing  to  tite  scientific  man,  bnt  has  beennitdej 
Btmnbling  block  in  the  w^r  of  philaDtfani(7«» 
theology.  Ethnologista  have  divided  theBsow 
into  two  great  scfaods  on  this  poiot, of  cnec 
which  Priohsrd  may  be  considered  the  »i>» 
advocate,  and  of  the  other  Agsaw;  f*^ 
advances  made  in  aoology,  eon^"*'*'*  fT 
my,  history,  geogr^hy,  philolcgy,  and  »» 
interpretation  of  the  Sonptnree^  ""*  f"^ 
materials  for  the  earnest  disonsaloBBndjW" 
of  each  rade  of  tbe  question/— The  ''f^ 
tions  of  the  races  of  man  have  been  »MW 
principally  npon  the  complexion,  natBTsa  «• 
hair,  sh^  of  the  skull,  conformation  (aj" 
pelvis,  and  character  of  the  J*ogo^»M^ 
alone  or  in  combination.    linnena,  in  IM  ^ 
edition  of  his  Sffitema  ITaturm,  «n»««5*T, 
siona  of  the  g«ins  homo,  founded  '?*  !JyvV 
of  the  skin,  via.:   1,  Ewopesn,  '"""J? 
■American^  coppery;  8,  Asiatic, taw^:  •"? 
Afiksn,  black.   Ilie  divisioni  pror 
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foo  vara  S:  the  HTperboreaa  (bBdiKling  tlM  io- 

htbiUnts  <tf  the  poW  regionfl  snd  of  eastern  and 

eeatrd  4"*!,*"^  Lsplffiiaen  and  TartanX  Sonth- 

em  Aaiatio,  Enrepetm,  Ethtofnan,  and  Amerioaa. 

Blmwobocit  adopted  theae,  changing  tfae  namea 

of  K»ie  of  the  aiTisions,  and  move  aconrately 

dtfiaing  Aeir  gaogn^ihieal  distribution.    The 

dsmiioatiott  of  Blomenbaoh,  fuUy  given  in  the 

irtide  AsTHBOFOLOOT,  divides  Buoikind  into  the 

6  dasea  of  Oanoasiao,  HongoUan,  Ethiopian, 

American,  and  ittia,y,  and  is  founded  on  the 

oxnbioed  oharaoters  of  the  complexion,  hair, 

uA  aknlL    This  classifioation  is  followed  by 

lawnoee  in  his   '^Leotnree  on  the  Natnral 

Hiitoiy  of  Man;"  this  writer  was  am(Hig  the 

{nt  to  hint  at  the  possible  diversity  of  origin 

d  the  races.     Before  Blomenbaoh,  Oaraper, 

a  Doteh  anatomist,  attempted  to  classify  the 

noeibythe  shi^ie  of  the  sknll,  and  hismeasore- 

meotg,  eoostitatii^  the  fikcial  angle,  are  still  of 

comiderable  valae  to  the  ethncdogist  and  anthre- 

pok^iit    He  says:  "The  basis  on  which  the 

fliitia^oa  of  nations  is  founded  may  be  di^lay- 

•d  hj  two  straight  lines,  one  of  wbidi  is  to  be 

dnwB  tfaroogh  tiie  meatra  anditorins  or  opening 

of  the  ear  to  the  base  of  the  nose,  and  theothw 

toadiing  the  prominent  centre  of  the  forehead, 

•ad  Ming  thenoe  on  the  most  advancing  part 

ef  tiie  upper  jaw  btme,  Ae  head  being  viewed 

in  profile.''   This  gives  the  &cial  angle ;  and  the 

ooripital  angle  may  be  measnred  in  a  similar 

lauiMr.   The  olgections  to  this  mode  of  meas 

moMnt  are  the  varying  thickness  of  the  alcaU, 

dmkipinent  of  the  uusial  cavities,  and  pro- 

]«e&n  of  the  troot  teethf  and  its  applioaticn 

to  only  COS  part  of  the  skoU ;  the  method  of 

Oavier  is  better,  which  oompares  the  areas  of 

tte  cnninm  and  fiaoe  aawed  vertically  on  the 

mediia  liae  from  befbre  backward ;  aocoidiag  to 

tbii  neantement  the  area  of  the  former  in  the 

l%be«t  raeea  is  4  times  that  of  the  fiuse^  in  the 

■  Mgra  the  area  of  the  faee  bemg  i  larger.    The 

*«rm»  urtualiM  of  Blnmenbach  measnresthe 

Wdth  of  the  skoll  and  the  projection  of  the 

bee,  lodeoiiflsts  in  viewing  skalls  from  behind 

ud  above,  Uie  eye  being  fixed  on  the  vertex 

of  each;  the  direotioa  of  the  maxillary  and 

Buibrboeea^  the  breadth  of  the  oval  oontoor  of 

the  head,  the  form  of  the  frontal  bones,  and 

other  ehanuters  oonridered  as  national,  are  pre- 

tented  in  tUi  view.     The   otHnporisons  of 

•kails  made  by  Dr.  Morton  in  his  ethnological 

''Wb  are  baied  on  the  cnbio  oontente  of  each 

('vpinoi,  ffleisnred  by  noting  the   qnantity 

vUch  they  will  bold  of  any  small  granular 

"l^^taaee.   The  examination  of  the  base  of 

t«  Ml,  as  Boggeated  by  Owen,  so  valnable  in 

"'^"opology,  is  o(  little  importance  in  ethnolo- 

O'-Ot^iet  divides  manlond  ittto  8  stocks: 

ji  CaMrian,  with  the  branchea  Armenian, 

">™«,  »A  Scythian,  or  Tartar;  2,  Mongol 

ot  iSik,  with  tiie  Imndiea  Oaknocks,  Ealkas, 

■«^W!«,  Japanese,  and  Siberians;  8,  Negro 

*p<>><^isn.    He  is  nndeoided  as  to  the  po^* 

wn  of  the  Malays,  Alfoorooa,  and  Papuans,  and 

hmdned  to  refer  the  Ajmerioaa  Indiaas  to  the 


IfongoliBteok;  ]Efe  adopts  the' ilhcbosen term 
"  Oanoaaian  "  from  Blnmenbach,  which  has  now 
become  both  incorrect  and  inoonvenient;  the 
term  originated  from  the  prevalent  belief  at 
that  time  tibat  the  white  races  had  their  cradle 
la-  the  -mounttuns  of  Oanoasna,  and  from  the 
fiMt  that  some  of  the  finest  known  sMoimena 
of  man  (the  Oiroassiana  and  Geon^ans)  inhabit 
that  region ;  aa  there  ia  no  foundation  in 
truth  for  such  a  belief  the  name  has  been 
given  np  by  many  modem  writers.  Fischer,  in 
his  Sffnop*i$  Mcmmalivm,  divides  man  into 
homo  .Ai^JMM,  with  the  branches  Gauea*i«ut, 
ArabioUi,  and  Indietu;  S.  Neptunianiu,  with 
the  branches  Oeeidmtalu  and  Pamtenti*  (the 
Malay  race) ;  ff.  StytMeut  (Oalmnoks  and  Mon>- 
gols),  with  the  branches  Sinieut  and  Eyper- 
hor&tu;  H.  Amerieanut  (South  American  in- 
digenes), with  the  brasch  Patoffonvt ;  H. 
OoiutiMeu*,  the- indigenes  of  North  America, 
eastern  Mexico,  the  Antilles,  &&;  ff.  jEthi- 
«pieti«i  with  the  branches  Caffer,  Mekmoidtt 
Papuans,  Feejeeana,  &c.),  and  HoUmtottut ; 
and  S.  JPolynetitu.  tiie  Alfooroos,  Australians, 
ieo.  Lesson,  in  his  Mammalogie,  divides  the 
races,  according  to  oomplezion,  into  the  white 
or  Oancasian,  Uie  yellow  or  Mongol,  and  the 
-blade  or  negro  stocks.  His  later  arrangement 
in  his  SpMti  def  mamm{/8rat  is  the  following : 
1,  the  white  race ;  2,  the  bistre  black  or  dusky 
race,  including  Hindoos,  Oafiree,  Papuans,  and 
Australians;  8,  the  oran^oolored,  or  Malay 
race ;  4,  the  y^ow  raoe,  including  the  Mongo- 
lians, Oceanic  and  South  American  branches; 
6,  tko  red,  the  North  American  and  Carib 
races :  6,  the  black  race,  inolnding  the  African 
and  Ai^tio  n^roea,  Nigritians,  Tasmanians, 
Hottentots,  and  Bushmen.  The  divisions  of 
Dum^ril  are :  the  Oancasian  or  Arab-European, 
Hyperborean,  Mongolian,  American,  Malay,  and 
Ethiopian.  Yirey  makes  2  species  of  the  genus 
homo  :  the  first  with  a  fhcial  angleof  8fi°  to  90", 
including  the  white  Oancasian  race,  the  yellow 
Mongolian,  and  the  coppeiM>olored  American ; 
the  second  with  a£aoiel  angle  of  76°  to  82°,  in- 
cluding the  dark  brown  Malay,  the  black  or 
negro  raoe,  and  the  blackish  Hottentots  and 
Papuans.  The  sections  of  Desmonlins  are: 
Oelto-Scyth- Arabs.  Mongols,  Ethiopians,  Euro- 
Africuis,  Austro-Afrioans,  Malays  or  Oceani- 
ans, Papons,  negro  Oceanians,  Australasians, 
0<^nmbiana,  and  Americans.  Bory  de  St.  Vin- 
cent amplifies  considerably  the  divisions  of  Des- 
monlins, mtJdng  16  stocks  in  8  clasees,  as  fol- 
lows: I.  Races  with  smooth  straight  hair,  pecu- 
liar to  the  old  world,  including:  1,  the  Japetio 
stock  (named  from  Ja]^tas,wnom  the  ancients 
r^to^ed  as  the  progemtor  of  the  raoe  inhabiting 
the  West;  tmtUm  Japtti  pmut,  the  original  seat 
of  which  is  the  tnomtain  chains  nearly  parallel 
to  lat  450  N.),  the  OaucasiaD,  Felaagio,  Oeltie, 
and  Owmanio  raoee ;  2,  the  Arabian  stock,  tai- 
eluding  the  ancient  Egyptians,  North  Africam, 
and  Adamto  or  Syrian  races;  8,  the  Hindoo 
stock ;  4,  the  Scythio  stookj  or  Tartars ;  6,  the 
Ohineee  stock;  6,  the  Nyperboreaa  stock  (hsf- 
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landers,  tea.);  f,  the  Keptnnion  stock,  indnding 
the  Malays,  Ooeanio  and  Papuan  races ;  8,  the 
Australasian  stock.  II.  Races  of  the  new  world 
with  strait  hair,  including :  9,  the  Oolombian 
stock,  theSforth  American  races ;  10,  the  Amer- 
ican stock,  the  Sonth  American  races ;  11,  the 
Patagpniaa  stock.  HI.  Orisp-hMred  or  negro 
races,  including  :  12,  the  Etniopian  stock,  or 
black  races  of  central  Africa;  18,  the  Ca£E^ 
stock ;  14,  the  Melanian  stock,  or  races  of  Mada- 
gascar, New  Gkiinea,  Feejee  islands,  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  &c. ;  and  16,  the  Hottentot  stock. 
Prof.  Broc,  in  his  JBttai  «w  let  raeei  humtnnet 

S886),  adds  vaKoj  sabgenera  to  the  divisions  of 
ory  de  St.  Vincent.  Eant  divides  man  into 
4  varieties,  white,  black,  copper,  and  olive, 
corresponding  respectively  to  the  Oancasian,  Ne- 

r'o,  American,  and  Mongolian.  Hunter  makes 
varieties ;  Metzan  2,  white  and  black.  Lake 
Barke,  late  editor  of  the  "London  Ethno- 
logical Journal,"  makes  08  races  of  man,  28 
bemg  varieties  of  the  intellectnal  and  86  of 
the  physical  races.  Betzins  divides  all  heads 
into  short  or  brachycephalic,  and  long  or  do- 
lichocephalic, each  of  which  he  again  sub- 
divides into  those  with  straight  and  with 
prominent  Jaws.  Prof.  Zeune  adopts  8  types 
of  skull  for  the  eastern  and  8  for  the  west- 
em  hemisphere,  as  follows:  L  High  skulls,  in- 
cluding :  1,  the  Caucasian  race  in  the  old  world, 
and  2,  the  Appalachian  in  the  new.  II.  Broad 
skulls,  including :  8,  the  Mongolian,  and  4,  the 
Carib  races.  III.  Ix)ng  skulls,  including :  6,  the 
Ethiopian,  and  6,  the  Peruvian  races.  This  is 
an  exceedingly  nnnatnral  arrangement. — Dr. 
Prichard,  in  his  "Besearohes  into  the  I%ysical 
History  of  Mankind"  (1826-1847),  refers  man- 
kind to  7  stocks  or  classes  of  nations,  the 
principal  mark  of  distinction  among  which  is 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  skull ;  these  are :  1, 
the  Iranian  (the  Oancasian  of  previous  writers), 
in  the  form  of  the  skull  and  in  their  physical 
traits  resembling  Europeans,  including  some 
Asiatic  and  African  nations ;  2,  the  Tnranian  or 
Mongolian ;  8,  the  American,  including  the  Es- 
qnimanx  and  kindred  nations ;  4,  the  Hottentot 
and  Bushman ;  6,  the  Negro ;  6,  the  Papuan  or 
woolly-haired  Polynesians;  and  7,  the  Austra- 
lian and  Alfboroo  nations.  Taking  the  color  of 
the  hair  as  a  principal  character,  Pnchard  makes 
8  great  varieties :  1,  the  melonic,  with  very  dark 
or  black  hair ;  2,  the  xanthous,  with  yellow, 
red,  or  light  brown  hair,  blue  or  light  eyes,  and 
fiur  skin ;  and  8,  the  leucons,  or  albinos,  with 
white  or  pale  yellow  hair,  very  soft,  fair,  and 
delicate  skin,  and  a  red  hue  to  the  choroid  of 
the  eye.  According  to  this  anthor,  examples 
of  these  varieties  are  found  in  all  the  races. 
Martin,  in  his  "Natural  History  of  Man  and 
Monkeys"  (1841),  dtvides  the  human  race  into 
the  following  6  stocks :  1,  the  Japetio,  including 
the  European  branch,  or  the  Celtic,  Pelasgie, 
Teutonic,  and  Slavonic  nations;  the  Asiatic 
branch,  or  the  Tartaric,  Oaucasic,  Semitic,  and 
Sonscritic  nations ;  and  the  African  branch,  or 
the  Mizraimio  nations  (ancient  Egyptians,  Ethi- 


opians, Abyssiniana,  Berbers,  and  GoandkiBe^;  1 
the  Neptunian,  induding  the  Malays  and  P^ 
nesians;  8,  the  Mongol,  Indnding  alao  ^be  B9 
perborean;  4^  the  prognathous  (a  term  adoptei 
from  IMchard),  indu&ig  the  N^ro,  'B.atUmttai 
Papuan,  and  Alfooroo  brandies;  5,  the  occi 
dental,  induding  the  indigates  of  No-tli   exx 
Sonth  America.    Dr.  Priohiard,  in  Ins  "  N«tar> 
History  of  Man"  (8d  edition,  1848^  after  defl> 
ing  spedes  and  varieties,  devotes  many  psigfs  tc 
show  the  inflnenoe  fH  external  oond^ans  fa 
modi^ng  the  races  of  animok  and  man ;  «» 
able  to  find  spedfio  characters  in  the  diflSereaoei 
of  color,  structure  of  die  hair,  shape  of  tke  akdl, 
or  proportions  of  any  ports  of  the  skeleton,  be 
points  out  8  principal  varieties  of  confoanmafioM 
of  the  head,  which  characterize  respectlrel; 
the  savage  or  hunting,  the  nomadio  or  traader- 
ing,  and  the  dvilized  races  of  mankiod.  Amowg 
African  and  Australian  savages,  the  jsw*  on 
prolonged  forward,  constituting  the  pTOgB«(faa«a 
form  of  head;   among  the  wa&aerinc   Mon- 
golians, the  skull  is  pyramidal,  and  ue  tmx 
brood  and  lozenge-shaped;  and  in  the  dvifiaEid 
races  tibe  skull  is  oval  or  ellipticaL     There  are 
numerous  nations  which  present  fonns  of  trsn- 
sition  between  these  principal  ones,  aooon&ig 
to  their  approach  to  civilization   on  the  ose 
hand,  or  thdr  rdapse  toward  barbarism  on  the 
other.    He  makes  a  dmilor  divirion  of  man  into 
8  races  according  to  the  relations  of  their  lan- 
guages, which  of  all  traits  "  seem  to  be  the  most 
permanently  retained,  and  can  be  sfaofwn  in 
many  cases  to  have  survived  even  Tery  eoo- 
ridereble  changes  in  physical  and  moral  ebsroo- 
ters."    Ouvier  referrod  the  original  seats  ot  the 
human  race  to  mountain  chains,  the  Cscnoasian 
to  Mt.  Caucasus, 'the  Mongolian  to  Mt.  AJtii, 
and  the  Negro  to  the  chain  of  the  Atlas  momi- 
tains.    The  Hebrew  Scriptures  make  the  trofi- 
tionory  birthplace  of  mankind  the  banks  of 
4  rivers,  2  of  which  hove  been   reooenised 
08  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  a  land  neh  in 
animal  and  vegetable  productions.      PHdiard 
admits  8  great  centres  of  earliest  homan  crrifi- 
zation,  comprising  most  of  the  tribes  kjaowu  to 
antiquity;  in  his  own  words:  "In  one  <rf  tiieae, 
the  Semitic  or  Syro- Arabian  nations  exchanged 
the  simple  habits  of  wandering  shefJieTds  for 
the  splendor  and  Inxuir  tX  Nineveh  and  B^- 
lon.    In  a  second,  the  udo-Europeaa  or  Jwptkm 
people  brought  to  perfection  the  mostdabonw 
of  human  dialects,  destined  to  become,  in  lAer 
times  and  under  different  modificstioiis,  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  nations  of  "Enxrapa,    b  s 
third,  the  land  of  Ham,  watered  by^  the  NBe, 
were  invented  hieroglyphical  literatore  and  tiie 
arts,  in  which  Egypt  &r  surpassed  aU  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  the  earlier  ages  of  bistoiy.' 
Tbese  8  divisions  do  not  correspond  to  the  t 
Indicated  by  the  form  of  the  skull,  ell  of  di« 
.  former  being  more  or  less  dvilized,  and  having 
the  oval  or  dlipticol  head.  Hie  Syro- Arabian  or 
-Semitic  race  indndes  the  Syriuis,  Jews,  aid 
Arabs;  Baron  Larrey  says  that  the  Arabisn 
race  finviahes  the  most  perfiect  type  of  the  hs- 
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man  head,  and  believM  ihat  tiiA  owcHe  of  the. 
hamtn  bmily  is  to  be  fonnd  in  Arabia;  tltis 
noe  ia  intaUeoUud,  energetio,  and  restlesi. 
The  £gjptiaa  or  EUunitio  race  he  regards  as 
indolent,  aoperstitioQS,  and  stationary  in  its  own 
Isod,  which  is  little  else  than  a  vast  sepolohre; 
it  B  entirely  nnlike  the  negro  races  of  Africa. 
Tbe  lado-Earopean,  Jq>^o,  or  Arvan  race  com- 
prises die  Hindoos,  Fermans,  Afghans,  Eioords, 
AineniBna,  and  the  nations  of  Europe  with 
their  Amencan  ocdonies ;  be  believes  that  the 
Aijta  nataona,  on  their  arrival  in  Enrop^  found 
tbe  ooontiy  ooonpied  by  Allophylian  people,  who 
Ten  also  of  eastern  origin,  bat  had  mi^^^ted 
Testwird  at  an  earlier  age.  The  6  great  no- 
ma&  i«oes  inhabit  tbe  la^  central  re^on  of 
Aas,  and  belong  to  the  Mongolian  division  of 
xttbon;  they  are  characterized  by  pyramidal 
beads  and  broad  faces.  These  races  are :  the 
Ugriaa  in  tbe  north-west,  from  whom  the  Ma* 
am  ve  believed  to  have  descended,  and 
U  which  the  Finney  Lapp^i  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi, 
tad  other  Siberian  tnbes,  are  varieties;  the 
lorkiah,  with  their  nomadic  tribes,  and  the  Ot- 
tnoan  branch;  the  Mimgolian,  indnding  tbe 
Calfflooks;  the  Tangnsian,  in  the  monntainons 
Ngkn  between  Lake  Baikal  and  the  Okhotsk 
let;  and  the  Bhotiya,  inhabiting  Thibet  and 
tke  Himalaya  chain.  To  the  races  with  pyra- 
nidtl  tknlls  belong  the  fi^-eating  tribes  bor- 
deriag  on  tbe  Arctic  ocean,  indudidg  the  Na>- 
moUot  o{  Dorth-eastem  Asia  and  the  Aleutian 
iiiiDdi  (akin  to  tbe  Esqnimaox),  Koriaks,  Eam- 
tdhtttant,  Samoiedee,  and  Koorilians.  To  the 
Mongolian  division  belong  also  tbe  Chinese, 
Japaoeae,  Coreans,  the  Indo-Chinese  beyond  tbe 
CtDgei,  and  the  aborigines  of  India  distinct 
from  the  Hindooa  (the  latter  belonging  to  the 
iratun  atock).  Among  the  Allophjriian  races 
before  alloded  to  as  existing  in  regions  after- 
vird  oooqoered  by  the  Syro  Arabian  nations, 
ma/  be  mentioned  the  Canoasians,  to  this  day 
■otcMfoUy  resisting  tbe  Russian  power,  the 
Dieriaos  of  tbe  PyranSes,  the  Berbers  of  the 
Atlas  chain,  and  the  Quanches  of  tbe  Canary 
Itlaoda,  Ainoog  A^firioan  races,  the  Abyssinian, 
a  fine  dark,  bat  not  negro  people,  is  interest- 
ing u  havii^  preserved,  "  in  the  midst  of  Mos- 
Wm  and  pagan  nations,  its  peculiar  literature^ 
tod  ba  aansat  Christian  oburob,  "  and  having 
'^BiMis  of  a  wide-spread  Jndaian,  and  a  lan- 
goageuiproadiing  to  the  Hebrew.  Of  the  black 
nioes  of  the  interior  of  Africa  the  principal  are 
tM  Seoegambian,  including  tbe  Mandin(^  and 
the  Foobbs.  Tbe  true  negro  characters  are 
BOit  ttroDgly  marked  on  that  portion  of  the 
wnt  "wmcb  encircles  the  projecting  region 
<(  wtitem  Africa  to  the  inmost  angle  of  tbe 
mi  of  Benin,"  the  centre  of  the  slave  trade. 
}i*  Bottentota  and  Bushmen  of  South  Africa 
^fuaj  rsapects  resemble  tbe  nomadic  Mon- 
f"»i»«t  Atia;  the  warlike  Gafifres  are  said 
to  Mmbine  the  prominent  forehead  and  nose 
"the  European,  tbe  thick  lips  of  the  negro, 
•M  the  hi^  cheek  bones  of  the  Hottentot. 
(FaOer  d«ti^  on  the  kindred  races  have  been 


given  in  the  recent  -works  by  Dis.  Barth  and 
Livingstone.)  Tbe  oceanic  races  Prichard  di- 
vides into  Malayo-Polynesian,  Pela^an  Ne- 
groes, and  the  Alfoorians  of  the  New  Guinea 
group  of  islands  ^which  include  the  Austra- 
uans).  The  American  races  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  old  world  by  their  moral  and 
social  traits,  and  by  the  structure  of  their  lan- 
guages. The  Mexican  tribes,  which,  according 
to  Prichard,  arrived  on  the  central  plain  of 
Anahuac  from  the  north  in  the  7th  century, 
found  this  region  inhabited  by  the  nations  whim 
have  left  the  splendid  ruins  of  Palenqne,  among 
whom  were  the  Otbomi,  remarkable  for  their 
monosyllabic  idiom;  tbe  Esquimaux  and  the 
Athabascas,  with  a  Mongolum  cast  of  counte- 
nance, extend  across  the  northern  portion  of  the 
continent  from  ocean  to  ocean ;  south  of  these, 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  were  the  Algonquin- 
Lenape  and  tbe  Iroquois,  with  their  numerous 
tribes,  almost  always  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  the  Alleghanian  nations  toward  the  south ; 
west  of  the  Misnssippi,  the  Sionx  and  the  Paw- 
nees; on  the  Pacific  coast  the  dark  Oalifomians 
and  the  tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast;  in  South 
America,  the  Andean  nations,  the  Brszilio-6ua- 
rani,  and  the  Mediterranean  or  central  groups. — 
Dr.  Latham,  in  his  "  Natural  History  of  the  Y v 
rieties  of  Man"  (1850),  separates  the  human 
family  into  8  primary  divisions,  tbe  Mongolidat, 
Atiantida,  and  Japetidti.  The  Mongolidffl  in- 
habit Asia,  Polynesia,  and  America ;  their  lan- 
guages are  aptotic  (without  cases^  and  aggluti- 
nate, and  their  influence  on  the  nistory  of  the 
world  has  been  material  rather  than  morale 
He  divides  them  into :  a,  Altuc  Mongolids,  in- 
cluding the  Seriform  (Chinese,  &c.)  and  Torsr 
nian  (Mongol)  stocks,  from  the  latter  of  which 
are  descended  the  Magyars;  fi,  Dioscurian 
Mongolidaa  (the  Caucasian  races  of  earlier  writ-! 
ers) ;  e,  oceanic  Mongolidss,  indnding  Malays,' 
Polynesians,  Papuans,  and  Australians ;  d,  hy-^ 
perborean  Mongolides,  Samoiedes  and  similar 
nations;  «,  peninsular  Mongolidsa,  Coreans,  Ja- 
panese, and  the  nations  of  the  ishrnds  and  pen- 
insulas of  north-eastern  Asia;  f,  American 
Mongolidffi,  the  Esquimaux  and  American  In- 
'dians;  g,  Indian  Mongolidsa,  tbe  inhabitantaof 
Hindostan,  Cashmere,  Ceylon,  &&  Tbe  Atlan- 
tids  inhabit  Africa;  their  languages  are  ag- 
glutinate, rarely  with  an  amalgamate  inflection, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Semitic  section, 
their  influence  on  the  world's  history  has  been 
inconsiderable.  H^  divides  them  into :  a,  ne- 
gro Atlantidss,  occupying  the  central  negro  area 
of  the  continent;  0,  tbe  Caffre  Atlantidss;  e, 
the  Hottentot  Atlantidss ;  d,  the  Nilotic  Atlan- 
tids;  0,  the  Amazirgh  Atlantidss,  or  Berbers; 
f,  the  Egyptian  Atlantidss;  g,  the  Semitic  At- 
lantidss, or  Copts,  AbyssinianSj  Arabians,  Syri- 
ans, Hebrews,  dec.  The  Japetidss  inhabit  Eu- 
rope ;  their  languages  are  rarely  agglutinate  and 
never  aptotic,  and  their  influence  on  the  moral 
history  of  man  has  been  greater  than  that  of  either 
of  tbe  others.  He  divides  them  into :  a,  occiden- 
tal J^)etidse,  the  Cdts  and  their  branches ;  i,  the 
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Indo^Sermaoio  JapeMdn.  fhe  Enropeas  and  In- 
sian  Indo-Germsns.  In  tne  artide  "  Ethndogy" 
in  the  "  Enoyclopaidia  Britaonica,"  Dr.  Latmun 
l^ves  a  more  recent  daasification,  as  followa :  a, 
Asiatics  and  northern  Europeans,  Polynesian^ 
and  Americana,  with  the  classee  MongoUana, 
Iranians,  IndiaiM,  Oceanians,  and  Americana ;  h, 
central  and  sontbem  Europeans ;  e,  Africansand 
south- western  Asiatics,  with  the  classes  Semitic, 
ITilotio,  Oaffre,  Negro,  and  Hottentot.  In  both 
these  clasaifieations  the  dirisions  are  made  on 
philological  gronnds ;  he  seems  satisfied  with 
the  doctrine:  "1,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  languages  of  the  earth's  surface  are  refera- 
ble to  one  common  origin ;  2,  that  as  a  matter 
of  logic,  this  common  origin  of  langnage  is 
prima  faeie  evideace  of  a  common  origin  for 
tiiosewho  speak  it." — ^Dr.  Revering,  in  the 
"  Baces  of  Man,  and  their  Geographical  Distri- 
bution"  (1848),  enumerates  11  races,  divided 
into  4  groups,  according  to  complexion,  as  fol- 
lows :-  a.  White,  including  :  1,  Arabian,  with 
nose  prominent,  lips  thin,  beard  abundant,  and 
hair  straight  and  flowing;  9,  Abyssinian, 
with  complexion  hardly  becoming  florid,  nose 
prominent,  and  hair  crisped,  h.  Brown,  in- 
cluding :  8,  Mongolian,  beardless,  with  perfectly 
straight  and  very  long  hair ;  4,  Hottentot,  with 
negro  features,  dose  woolly  hair,  and  diminu- 
tive stature ;  6,  Malay,  with  features  not  prom- 
inent in  profile,  darker  complexion,  and  straight 
and  flowing  hair.  e.  Blackish  brown,  inolnd- 
ing :  6,  Papuan,  with  features  as  in  6.  abnn- 
dant  beard,  harsh  ^in,  and  crisped  or  frizzled 
hair;  7,  Negrillo,  apparently  beardless,  with 
diminutive  stature,  negro  features,  and  woolly 
hair;  8,  Indian  or  Telinean,  with  Arabian  fea- 
tures, and  atraight  and  lowing  hair ;  0,  Ethi- 
opian, with  features  intermediate  between  the 
last  and  the  negro,  and  crisped  hair.  d.  Black, 
indnding :  10,  Australian,  with  negro  features, 
but  straight  or  flowing  hair;  and  11,  Negro, 
with  close  woolly  hair,  flattened  nose,  and  vety 
thick  lips.  Six  of  the  races  are  Asiatic,  and 
4  African,  while  the  white  race  is  common 
to  both  hemispheres ;  the  Malay,  Negrillo,  and 
Papuan  are  island  races,  the  other  8  are  con- 
tinental ;  the  Malay  is  a  truly  maritime  race, 
and  the  most  widdy  scattered  of  all.  Assum- 
ing the  population  of  the  globe  to  be  900,000,000, 
he  gives  to  the  races  the  following  numbers  ao- 
ool^ling  to  the  above  figures :  1  has  860,000,000 ; 
8,  300,000,000;  6, 120,000,000;  8,  60,000,000; 
n,  65,000,000;  »,  6,000,000;  8,  6,  and  7,  each- 
8,000,000;  and  4  and  10,  each  600,000.  He 
considers  table-lands  as  the  natural  birthplace 
of  civilization,  and  finds  4  such,  in  Mexico, 
Peru,  Thibet,  and  Abyssinia;  he  regards  man 
iia  "  essentially  a  production  of  the  tropics,  since 
hA  is  bom  without  natural  clothing ;"  he  thinks 
fT  there  is  no  middle  ground  between  the  admission 
i  of  11  distinct  species  in  the  human  family  and 
the  reduction  to  one,  and  that,  if  the  latter  opin- 
ion be  adopted,  it  implies  a  central  origin, 
and  that  origin  probably  the  African  continent. 
Prof.  Dieterid,  an  eminent  Prussian  statistician, 


gires  the  ttXhmiag  eatiinato  of  <be  popciWliaa 

of  the  earth  in  "PeteruannV  JoibimiI**  fa 
Jan.  1869.  According  to  him,  the  total 
lation  of  the  gk>be  is  about  1,800,000,000,  d. 
aa  followa:  in  Europe,  272,000,000;  in 
756,000,000;  hi  Africa,  200,000,000 ;  in  1 
iea,  69,000,000;  in  Anstralia,  2,000,000.  Di- 
vided by  raoea,  there  are  876,000,000  Cannaniana 
(the  greater  part  in  Europe),  628,000,000  Xod- 
golians,  200,000,000  ISHaya,  196,000,000  Afri- 
cans, mi  1,000,000  Americana.  In  this  esti- 
mate, the  Africans,  Malaya,  and  JfongoEwH 
are  probably  overrated,  and  the  Amerieaas 
oertamly  greatiy  underrated.  Divided  hj  i»- 
Uj^ons,  about  26  per  cent  are  ChristisiH,  ^ 
per  cent.  Jews,  46  per  cent.  Amatio  reunions, 
12i  per  cent.  Mohammedans,  and  15^  per  oMt. 
heathens;  the  Ohriatiana  indnde  aboot  ^ 
Boman  Oatholioa,  a  little  more  than  i  Pro- 
testants, and  a  little' lees  than  i  Oreeka. — ^Dr. 
S.  G,  Morton,  whoee  principal  works  are  tba 

Orania  Amerieana  ■  (1889X  and  the  Onmia 
jSgyptiaea  (1644X  di^dea  man  into  the  folk>v- 
ing  groups  in  his  oatalogne  of  skoDs,  iaoi«  for 
convenience  of  atndy  and  examination  tfaaa  aa 
an  attempt  at  adentifie  daanfication:  L  Oh- 
casian  group,  with  the  Scandinavian,  noniali  or 
Tchndio,  Suevio,  Anglo^axon,  An^Io-Aiiicf<- 
ican,  Odtic,  Slavonic,  Pelasgic,  Semitio,  Ber- 
ber, Nilotic,  Indostanic,  and  Indo-OfaiDeae  races; 
n.  Mongolian  group,  with  the  Ohineee  and 
Hyperborean  races;  III.  Malay  gronpi,  with  tiie 
!Butlayaa  and  Polynesian  races;  lY.  Amnieaa 
group,  with  the  barbarous  andTdteoaa  races; 
y.  Negro  group,  with  the  native  Afrteani 
Hovas,  and   Aliborian  races;  VI.  the  mixed 

races,    Oopts,    Nubians,    Ac — ^Van    Amringe' 
("  Oatiine  of  a  new  Natural  History  <rf  Man," 
1848)  believes  that  there  are  6  spedes  of  man- 
kind:  1,  the  Semitic,  induding  tiie  Caoeaaiaa 
nations  generally,  of  strenuous  temperameat; 
2,  the  Japetie,  including  the  Mongtdian  raeea, 
Esquimaux,  Aztecs,  and  Peruvians,  of  paauve 
temperament ;  8,  the  Ishmaelitic,  indnding  most 
of  the  Tartar  and  Arabiui  tribes  aad  the  Amer- 
ican nations,  of  callous  temperam«>t;  4,  the 
Oanaanitio,  including  Negroes  and  Anatr^ius, 
of  sluggish  temperament ;  6,  the  Esaoitic,  in- 
duding Malays  and  long-haired  Negroes ;  this 
last  he  regarc^  as  doubtM. — ^Weber  reduces  the 
fbrms  of  the  human  pelvis  to  4,»whidj  omre- 
spond  to  the  forms  of  sknll  characteristio  of  the 
several  races ;  these  are  the  oval,  most  freqnoit 
in  Europeans ;  the  round,  most  frequent  in  tiia 
American  nations ;  the  square,  meet  ocnnmon 
in  people  resemUing  Mongolians ;  and  iih»  ob- 
long or  wedge-shaped,  most  common  in  the  na- 
tions of  Africa. — Hamilton  Smith,  in  his  **lfat- 
nral  History  of  the  Human  Species"  (Boston  ed. 
1661),  regwds  Thibet,  the  GoU  deecot,  aad  tiw 
surrounding  mountafai  chains,  dther    as  ths 
primitive  cradle  of  man,  or  as  the  locality  where 
a  portion  of  hnman  beings  fomtd  Mfety  aAtr 
some  great  convulsion  or  change  of  the  earths 
surface ;  he  iDustratos  his  views  by  a  diagnun 
in  which  the  apex  of  an  equilateral  triugls 
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boidIb  to  wo  noTthf  vm  Bonfihwtk  lifM  iwpreMiii" 
log  tiM  Himalays  chaia  with  its  stresnu  ending 
it  tiM  Indiaii  oeeao,  tiie  eastern  wBilarly  lead- 
ing to  the  Paoifio,  and  the  western  to  a  aea 
graduaUj  eiMitneted  into  the  Oaspiaa.    On  the 
wBth  of  this  triand^e  he  phtoes  the  woolly-hured 
or  tropioal  type,  on  the  west  the  bewded  or 
OuKi^aa  typei,  and  on  the  east  the  beardleM 
or  MoomKo  tjp». — Prod  Agoniz,  in  the  "  Trpes 
of  Mannnd,'*  by  Messrs.  Nott  and  GUddoo 
(I8MX  gives  a  sketch  ot  the  natural  provinoes 
of  the  animal  world  (see  Fauna),  kA  their  re- 
litioD  to  the  different  tjpes  of  man,  ia  which 
be  eondodes  "  that  what  are  called  bomaa  raees, 
down  to  their  specialisation  as  natioas,  are  dia- 
tinet  primordial  Ibrms  of  the  type  of  man." 
He  Bttkes  the  following  retdms :  I.  Arctic,  in- 
htuted  hj  Hyperbortsans ;  II.  Asiatic,  hj  Hon- 
gob;  m  European,  by  white  men ;  lY.  Ameri- 
eao,  by  American  Indians-;  V.  African,  by  No* 
biaas.  Abjasinians,  FeolahiL  Negroes,  Hottentots, 
ind  Bosjesmans ;  v  I.  East  Indian  or  Mailman,  by 
TeBogana,  Malays,  and  Necrilloe ;  YII.  Anstra- 
tHLi^Papoansand  Anstrauans;  and  YIIL  Pdy- 
neaUa,  by  South  sea  isiaoders.    Dr.  Nott,  in  the 
WM  work,  after  stating  that  in  the  present  state 
of  otir  knowledge  all  classifleations  most  neoes- 
Mriiy  be  arUtrary,  says  that  the  6  nsnally  ad- 
mitted great  dirisions  of  man  comprehend  many 
ongindiabdiTirions;  the  nearest  approadi  to 
t  imntifio  classification  he  considers  that  of 
AjMriz,  fomided  on  the  relation  of  man  to 
lo^oal  prorinoea    In  a  snbseqnent  work 
rhdigeDoas  Raoee  of  the  Earth,"  1867)  Messrs. 
Nott  tM  Gliddon  give  an  ethm^rapfaic  tableau 
ia  vMoh  the  raees  are  divided  zoologically  ao- 
oordiog  to  the  8  realms  of  Prof.  Agassis ;  they 
veiMgronped  physiologically  (after  Sesmoo- 
lioi,Aehi!le  Oomte,  and  O.  DlEalloy)  into  6S 
fiuruHea,  7  belonging  to  realm  1  of  Agasdz,  12 
to  reilffl  S,  18  to  realm  8, 14  to  reahn  4,  8  t» 
mlm  5, 8  to  realm  6,  3  to  realm  7,  and  8  to 
realm  8— taking  the  nnmbers  as  given  above^ 
*Ud>  tre  somewh^  changed  in  the  last  work. 
^  MUM  leslms  have  also  tbetar  coiresponding 
d*Mi  ursQged  lingoistioally,   after   Manry, 
Oravfbtd,  Logan,  &&,  as  follows :  realm  1,  with 
te  Fiimo-Ocgrian,  containing  6  groups ;  realm 
i,vttlitiM  Tartarian,  Sinio,  North  and  Sonth 
I)'**Uin,  eontaining  0,  6,  4,  and  6  groaps  re- 
p>««tiTely;  realm  8,  with  the  Ongiian,  Iberian, 
^P^o-Qtrmudo  or  Japetio.  Semitic,  and  Hami- 
tio,  eoBtiining  respectively  8,  1,  6,  9,  and  4 
P<xf»;  iwlm  4^  witii  the  northern,  central, 
"i  aontliem,  eontaining  6,  4,  and  4  groups ; 
^>  S,  with  the  Atlantic,  Mandingo,  nuwr 
^^Mti,  upper  Soodanian,  deha  of  tibe  Niger, 
Mill  of  the  Tchad,  central  Africa,  Senegambum, 
^™e«,  Oongo,  Madagascar,  and  Hottentot, 
fWtolng  4,  »,  8,  4,  8,  1,  a,  4,  8,  8,  1,  and  8 
P?"Pi;  welm  6,  with  the  polyglot  daas,  con- 
^1^  18  fronps;  reahn  7,  with  the  p<rfygIot 
*■,  cootijning  8  gronps ;  and  realm  8,  with 
w  tuonodot  and  polyd^ot  classes,  containing  4 
J**""**  group, — ^The  above  dassiflcations, 
■MDMtiaportaat  and  generaOy  accepted  in 


taiioaaly  modified  forms,  thonigi  nona  of  them 
natural  or  satisfactory,  will  suffice  to  show  the 
imperfection  of  the  science  of  ethnology.  The 
limits  of  this  article  will  permit  only  an  idlnmon 
to  the  great  questions  wmoh  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  tnia  snt^t,  such  as  the  theories  of 
unity  or  diverrity  of  origin  of  the  races ;  the 
effects  of  physical  agents  in  producing  varieties 
in  animals  and  man ;  the  phenomena  of  hybrid- 
ity ;  the  geographioal  distribution,  migrations, 
and  affiliations  of  the  species ;  disputed  points 
in  archaeology,  philology,  chronology,  and  phys- 
ical geography  ;  and  the  bearings  of  these  va- 
rious researches  upon  the  tbeologioal  opinions 
<rf  the  day.  If  ethnology  is  to  advance  beyond 
the  above  ^ven  views  orPrichard,  it  is  probably 
by  the  study  <^  philology,  soology,  and  arch»- 
ology,  as  initiated  by  Bunsen,  Le^na,  Morton, 
Ai^sRz,  Nott,  and  Gliddon,  that  ftother  light 
and  pr«^rees  will  be  obtained.  Those  who  wish 
to  pursue  this  interesting  and  difficult  subject 
are  referred  to  the  various  authws  mentioned 
in  this  article,  and  especially  to  the  copious  ref- 
erences of  the  works  of  Nott  and  Gliddon, 
and  to  the  Boston  edition  of  Hamilton  Smith. 
A  detailed  account  of  the  different  A«atic^ 
European,  and  African  races  is  given  by  Dr. 
Latham  in  his  last  work,  "  Descriptive  Eth- 
nology" (2  vds.  8va,  London,  1869). — As 
to  the  time  that  man  has  existed  on  the  earth, 
there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  from  the 
limited  Hebrew  chronology  of  about  6,000 
years  to  the  nearly  22,000  years  adopted  by 
Bunsen ;  according  to  the  latter,  the  flood  took 
place  in  northern  Aria  between  10,000  and 
11,000  years  B.  0.,  at  which  time  the  Aryans 
emigrated  from  tiio  valley  of  the  Ozos  and 
Jazartea,  and  the  Shemites  flrom  the  valley  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  In  his  address  before 
the  British  association  rt  Leeds,  in  Sept  1868, 
Prof.  Owen  alludes  to  Mr.  Homer's  examination 
of  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  sediments  ot  the 
ITile  in  Egypt  as  a  test  of  the  lapse  of  time,  from 
which  the  existence  of  man  18,876  years  ago  is 
inferred ;  of  man,  mcweover,  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative civilization.  Prot  Max  Mftllw  has 
also  attempted  to  extend  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race  by  the  perception  and  application  of 
analogies  in  the  fbrmstion  of  modem  and  ancient 
languages.  The  minority  of  naturalists  will  per- 
hi^w  agree  with  Pnx.  Owen  when  he  says:  "I 
may  advert  to  the  uniform  testimony  of  differ- 
ent witnesses — to  the  concurrence  of  distinct 
q>eoies  of  evidence— as  to  the  much  higher  anti- 
^ty  of  the  human  race  than  has  been  assigned 
it  in  historical  and  genealogical  records." 

ETHYLE  (Gr.  aiStip,  nmer  air,  and  i\n,  mate- 
rial), the  name  given  by  Berzelins  to  what  was 
then  a  hypotbeticBl  substance,  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  base  of  etl)er,  and  (tf  which  ether 
IS  the  oxide.  It  was  not  isolated  during  his 
life;  but  in  1849  Dr.  Frankland  obtained  it  bv 
the  action  of  zinc  upon  its  iodide  at  a  very  hi^ 
temperature.  It  ia  a  colorless  inflammable  gas, 
without  odor,  of  speciflo  gravity  2.00894.  Under 
oreasnre  of  H  atmospheres^  it  beoomes  a  color- 
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Un  traaspareBtflnid:    OompoMd  <tf  (\H||  it  k 

repreeented  by  the  symbol  £. 

ETNA  (Lat  yEbna,  probablr  from  Gr.  uto^ 
to  born),  a  volcano  of  Sicily,  caUed  by  the  ioha- 
bitant«  of  the  island  Mon^bcllo,  from  the  Sara- 
cen QiiiM  Ditamat,  or  mountain  of  fire.  It 
rises  from  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  midway 
between  its  N.  and  S.  extremities.  The  port  of 
Oatania  is  on  the  prolongation  (tf  its  S.  foot,  and, 
as  the  history  of  this  once  wealUty  and  highly 
popnlons  town  shows,  is  by  no  means  beyond 
the  reach  of  its  devastating  lava  cnrrents.  Korth 
of  the  moantain  is  the  Yal  di  Demone,  watered 
by  the  river  Alcantara,  and  80  miles  S.  of  it 
ia  the  N.  margin  of  the  Yal  di  Koto,  in.  which 
the  waters  of  the  Giaretta  find  their  way  to- 
ward the  coast  amid  the  ancient  scoriea  of  the 
great  volcano.  The  coantry  between  these 
rivers  is  oooapied  by  the  moantain  with  its  va- 
rioos  ridges,  volcanic  cones,  and  deep  depres- 
rions,  which  cover  altogether  an  area  of  aoont 
87  miles  in  circnrnfereoce;  yet  the  lava  has 
mread  far  beyond  these  limits.  In  the  midst  ia 
the  apex  of  the  great  conical  mass,  the  highest 
summit,  as  aaoertalQed  trigonometrically  by 
Oapt.  Smyth  in  1816,  being  10,874  feet  above 
the  sea.  Sir  J.  Hersobel  in  1824,  ignorant  of 
this  measorement^  determined  the  neight  by 
oareftal  barometrical  measorement  to  be  10,872^ 
feet.  The  latitude  of  the  point  is  87"  48'  81" 
N.,  and  tlie  longitode  is  16°  E.  The  cone,  at 
tbe  snmmit  of  which  la  the  great  crater,  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  comparatively  plane  region.  0 
miles  in  ciroamference,  the  highest  point  bemg 
1,100  feet  below  the  principal  apex.  Aronnd  the 
moantain,  at  its  base,  is  a  fertile  and  delightful 
region  known  as  the  r^ton«0uZta.  Kear  Oatania 
this  is  11  miles  brood,  till  one  reaches  in  ascend- 
ing the  rtffiofta  tilvota,  or  woody  district ;  bat 
on  the  N.  side  the  wood  skirts  the  moantain 
to  within  half  a  mile  of  its  foot  This  loweet  belt 
is  the  region  of  cultivation ;  towns  and  villages 
•re  dnstered  upon  it ;  and  in  the  rich  soil  of 
the  decomposed  lava  and  tufa  are  flourishing 
plantations  of  olives,  vines,  corn,  frnits,  and 
aromatic  herbs.  Though,  in  the  fhequendy  re- 
onrring  eruptions  of  the  volcano,  some  of  these 
are  often  swept  ofl^  or  buried  beneath  the  flow 
at  lava,  tbe  attractions  of  the  delicious  cli- 
mate, and  of  a  soil  so  readily  producing  the  ne- 
cessary sustenance  of  life,  overcome  the  fears  of 
a  people  familiar  with  the  dangers,  and  render 
them  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  annoy- 
ances of  the  sharp  volcanic  dust  .that,  according 
to  0^>t.  Smyth,  iqjdres  and  disfigures  their  eyes, 
their  persons,  furniture,  and  houses.  The  woody 
region  encircles  the  mountain  in  a  belt  6  or 
1  miles  in  width ;  but  the  extensive  forests  are 
moeh  broken  in  upon  bv  the  ravagesof  the  lava. 
Here  one  passes  through  fine  groves  of  ohes^ut 
and  oortc  trees,  and  in  the  higher  portioiu  pnes 
at  great  magnitude  abound,  together  with  oak, 
beech,  and  poplar,  and  hawthorn  of  immensesize. 
A  duster  of  what  speared  to  be  7  chestnut 
trees  growing  together  is  described  by  Oapt. 
Smyth,  the  largest  of  which  measured  38  feet  in 


oiranBftnno^aBdtbawlialelttferti  Tlwi». 
ner  portion  is  much  decayed,  and  a  pablic  nd 
passes  throofl^  the  damp  of  trees.   Thii  » 

g'on  affords  pastarage  for  many  herds  udflocki, 
8  elevation  ^vea  it  a  cooler  and  mora  agne- 
able  temperature  Uiau  that  of  tbe  bwett  belt 
At  the  height  of  6,862  feet  is  the  Goat'a  oinn 
or  grotto,  freqaented  by  these  animsli  io  bid 
wewier,  and  formerly  a  resting  place  ibr  ttn- 
dlers,  until  the  shelter  known  as  the  Eagiii 
house  was  built  immediately  wider  tbe  cooe,« 
tiie  height  of  9,692  feet,  at  the  expense  odan 
British  oflicers  who  were  stationed  ia  8idl;. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  woody  r^on  is  eadottd 
at  6,279  feet  i^ve  the  sea.    Beyond  it  ii  tl» 
cold  and  desolate  zone  of  the  moantsia  ctiM 
the  rtgione  de§erta.    Its  sarfaoe  qireads  ogtk 
broad  tracts,  compared  to  plains,  vhicb  lA 
tough  and  black  with  the  naked  lava  sudacm, 
or  white  with  drifts  of  snow,  wluch  petpetsillT 
cover  the  highest  snmmits.    These  alw  coikt 
in  the  crevices  and  grottos  of  this  portioBof 
the  mountain,  and  becoming  solidified  into  b^ 
they  furnish  most  gratefal  aup^es  of  tbit  matt- 
rial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  of  )UU 
and  the  neighboring  re^cm  of  Italy.   Io  i^ 
when  the  whole  oountty  was  parched  with  0» 
excessive  heat,  a  quarry  of  perennial  ioe  fit 
Mwned  under  a  stratum  <^  lava,  so  situated  thtf 
this  mast  have  flowed  in  a  melted  state  st  mm 
distant  period  over  the  snow,  which,  assogscaed 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  was  no  doubt  protectaa  from 
the  action  of  the  heat  by  a  previoos  coTeriiig  ol 
fine  dust  and  scorisa.    llie  bishop  of  tf>e,^'<x>''' 
derives  a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  this  ice,  i^ 
what  is  obtained  from  a  email  portion  on  tlieS- 
ride  of  the  moantun  is  said  to  amoont  to  £1,000 
per  annum.  The  great  crater  is  upon  a  momtiu 
of  Stones  and  ashee,  which  rises  about  1,100  fW< 
above  its  base  in  this  snowy  tract.    Tbe  diui- 
eter  of  its  moulh  is  estimated  by  different  tnr- 
ellers  at  from  2^  to  4  miles,  and  the  d^th  fm 
600  to  800  feet   Sulnhuroos  smoke  oo&tioQoasi; 
ascends  from  it,  ana  rumbling  noises  are  it  w 
timea  heard.   The  view  from  this  sumniitatwi- 
rise  is  magnificent.    The  mountua  itself,  m 
directly  beneath  the  eye  of  tbe  observer,  wM" 
can  penetrate  even  into  the  inferior  conee  tJutw 
distributed  upon  itaflanks,  presentsthe morton- 
ginalfeatnreoftbelandscape.  These cooee, bow- 
ever,  are  beat  seen  fi«m  the  lower  borden  «  »J 
desert  region,  where,  as  stated  by  Sir  WtfW 
Lydl,  they  afford  "oneof  the  mostdelightfclM 
characteristic  acenes  in  Europe.    They  aw  »» 
of  every  variety  of  height  and  siie,  and  tn^ 
ranged  in  beautiful  and  picturesque  gionpa  ^ 
ever  uniform  they  may  appear  when  ««^fT 
the  sea,  or  the  plains  below,  nothingcw  be  m^ 
diversified  than'  their  shape  when  we  look  nw 
above  into  their  craters,  onesideofwliichis^ 
eraUy  broken  down."    Of  tiiese  «e«>°»?^yj; 
canoes  Lyell  enumerates  no  lees  than  ™  J™ 
are  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  one  of""?? 
called  Monte  Minardo,  near  Bronte,  i»  TOO  m 
high;  and  the  double  hill  Monti  Bo'"'"^: 
odosi,  formed  in  1669,  is  460  feet  higb,  «»• 
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toealbr  ktand  «rK>tkMM  in  th»  deiwrt  region 
or  in  the  wooded  iMitlMlow.  In  the  latter  &eir 
beigfatiHalweqiieatly  redooed  br  thftflowof  lava 
from  kigher  eoaroea,  whk^  gatfaan  around,  and 
in  nme  inatvnoes  bailee  tbem  and  even  poors 
iato  their  oratenk — ^The  aarliest  reoorded  emp- 
tioB  of  Btm  is  one  neotioned  hy  Diodoma  Sioa- 
Im,  wfajdi  eanaed  tlM  Koani,  who  tlnni  lived  near 
the  moontain,  to  desert  its  vidni^  and  mo ve  for- 
thfftotliesoatli.  No  date  is  given  to  this  evoit, 
but  it  appears  to  liave  happened  before  tlie  Tro- 
jai  war.    The  next  are  S  emptions  referred  to 
ij  Tboeydidea,  of  whioh  one  was  in  476  B.  0., 
(■•iit485,  and  one  soppoeedto  liave  been  in  MS. 
Then,  added  to  the  later  reoorded  emptioDs  to 
tb*  pnerat  time,  make  nearly  00  in  all.    The 
moit  important  are  those  of  1A99, 1760, 1787, 
ITta,  sna  1863.  An  earthqaake  in  Mardi,  1869, 
tetnysd  all  the  booses  in  tiie  village  of  Nieolosi, 
rituted  10  miles  ttcm  Oatania,  near  the  lower 
Bugin  ot  the  wooded  district.    Btreams  of 
hn  not  many  dnjs  afterward  broke  forth  flrom 
donas  wliieh  opened  in  different  parts  of  the 
BHOttsio.    Thes»  destroyed  as  many  as  14  vil- 
ligM.   From  a  golf  that  formed  near  Nioolosi, 
tiM  MBd  and  sooria»  were  prqfeoted  that  pro- 
toed  fa>  the  coarse  of  8  or  4  months  the  double 
MM  Monti  Bessi.    A  flasare  12  miles  long  was 
Ibrawd,  which  emitted  a  most  vivid  light,  and  ex- 
tnd*i  to  within  a  mile  of  the  summit  it  Etna. 
AfttrwKd  6  other  parallel  fissures  opened,  whidi 
an  forth  smoke  and  load  bellowing  noteea. 
Mete  fiagores,  whieh  were  withoat  doubt  par- 
Mj  ilUed  witit  lava,  afford  an  iHostration  o# 
a»  manner  in  which  the  porphyritic  dikes  are 
fixwd,  which  are  aeea  cutting  the  lavas,  and 
pnjeetiDg  in  the  form  of  walls  from  the  pred- 
pitoM  (idM  of  the  deep  valleys  of  the  mountain ; 
aid  dio  of  the  origin  of  the  trap  dikes  of  older 
tntttiMH.    By  the  flow  of  the  lava  among  the 
^  esrems  within  the  monntiun,  its  vaulted 
'■'SBditioas  were  mdted  away,  and  Hit  crest, 
M>t  with  numerons  flssures,  settled  down  into 
"•netot  ipaoea.    To  protect  the  cily  of  Oata- 
■>^iti  wills  next  the  mountain  had  been  raised 
to  Om  Mgbt  of  oa  feet »  b»t  tl»  lave,  irwwisti- 
Me  H  the  swelUng  tide,  and  as  slow  in  its  vao- 
^VMmiMy  till  it  overtopped  the  rampart, 
ua  pontd  soasoade  of  liquid  fire  into  tiie  midst 
«tl»ehooje«.   Long  afterward,  when  excavated 
PTthe  prince  of  Biscari,  the  solid  lava  was 
"'"gfit  to  Tiew,  its  layers  onrling  over  the 
nil,  la  if  Just  petrified  in  th«r  flow.    It»  rate 
•PMgress  varied  greatly  with  the  consistency 
*«*nMtted  matter  and  tiie  dope  of  the  snr- 
^  The  greater  part  of  the  16  miles  of  its 
■•^tothe  sea  was  accomplished  in  20  days, 
°^t«h«t  S  miles  were  only  at  the  rate  of  88 
**  P«  konr.    Its  snrfiMie  exposed  to  the  air 
^*  »  enut  of  solid  rock ;  through  the  side 
™"  *»*nis  ci  the  fluid  lava  often  burst  out, 
™  ^  exosrating  into  tte  great  current  at 
""»!•  plsoes  the  flow  might  be  diverted  in 
*»  airecttong.    Attempts  that  were  made  to 
""uabraomeof  the  inhabitantoof  Oatania, 


in  Older  to  protect  fhdr  town,  wtare  opposed 
with  arms  by  the  people  of  Patemo,  as  the  new 
ourreDt  tlirest«iea  to  bring  destruction  upon 
their  habitations.  In  some  places  hills  of  oldor 
lava  were  melted  into  the  nowiitg  stream,  and 
thus  swept  away.  In  others  the  cooling  matter 
taking  an  aidied  ibrm  protected  the  objects 
npon  the  sturftoe  by  encloeing  them  in  grottos 
ci  lava.  Thus  were  preserve^  and  aftwward 
obtained  by  excavating  into  the  solid  lava  to 
the  depth  of  86  fact,  many  valoed  articles  from 
one  of  the  churches  of  Mompiliere,  one  of  tlie 
town)  overflowed  by  this  eruption.  As  Lyell 
(^serves,  it  seems  very  extraordinuy  tliat  any 
works  of  art,  not  encased  witii  tufa,  like  those 
in  Herotilaneum,  should  have  escaped  fuMon  in 
hollow  spaces  left  open  in  this  lava  current, 
which  was  so  hot  at  Oatania,  8  years  after  it 
entered  the  town,  that  it  was  imposrible  to 
hold  the  hand  in  some  of  the  creviees.  The 
great  lava  oorrent  as  it  flowed  into  the  sea 
had  spread  over  a  width  of  600  yards,  and 
its  deptli  was  estimated  at  40  feet.  The  water 
was  thrown  into  violent  commotion  by  this 
intrudon  of  heated  matter.  Sounds  fonder 
and  more  terrific  than  peals  of  thunder  were 
constancy  sent  fttrtii,  ana  the  light  of  the  sun 
was  darkened  by  the  clouds  of  vapor  that  arose. 
The  fidi  were  destroyed  along  the  coast,  and 
many  months  passed  before  the  water  became. 
again  dear  and  transparent. — ^Ths  eruption  of 
1766  is  remarkable  for  a  great  inundation  caused 
by  the  fiow  of  two  streams  of  lava  npon  a  vast 
ocdlection  of  snow.  For  8  miles  down  the 
flanks  of  tiie  mountain  the  torrent  poured, 
sweeping  on  tl>e  loose  scoriss  and  blocks  of 
htva,  which  were  deposited  in  the  plahis  below. 
Hie  inhabitants  believed  that  the  water  waa 
discharged  from  the  crater  itself,  and  the  stories 
of  its  saltness  and  of  the  marine  shells  contained 
fa  it  are  still  found  in  the  popular  accounts  of 
tills  eruption. — The  successive  piles  of  lava 
which  compose  the  great  mass  of  Etna,  and  the 
Ibssiliferous  strata  which  crop  out  on  the  more 
exposed  eastern  side  of  the  monntiun,  affiird 
some  interesting  data  bearing  upon  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  during  the  accumulation  of 
these  matDrlnls,  Var,  an  observed  by  Ovid  in 
presenting  the  views  of  I^hagoras,  there  waa 
a  time  when  Etna  was  not  a  burning  mountain, 
and  a  time  will  arrive  when  it  will  cease  to  be 
such.  This  suMect  has  been  admirably  treated 
by  Sir  Oharlea  Lyell  in  his  "  Principles  of  Geo- 
logy," and  illustrated  from  tiie  drawings  he  pre- 
pwed  in  his  examinations  of  the  localities.  The 
lavas,  as  seen  on  the  sonthem  and  eastern  sides 
of  the  mountain,  rest  upon  stratified  clay  sands 
and  voloanio  tufa,  which  contain  marine  fossil 
diells,  all  or  nearly  all  of  which  are  identical 
with  species  now  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean. 
These  strata  fbrm  a  series  of  hills  600'  to  800 
feet  in  height,  whioh  extend  along  the  southern 
margin  of  the  mountain.  They  indicate  that 
the  bed  of  the  sea  has  during  the  existence  of 
the  present  testaoea  been  raisM  several  hundred 
&et  above  ita  anoient  level    The  sedintentaiy 
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abata,  and  the  linMstone  of  tite  aewat  plioMna, 
pedod  npoB  wbioh  tliey  reaL  defino  the  ongpu  of 
the  flows  of  Isra  to  b«  witbin  this  reiy  recent 
period  in  the  history  of  the  fcnmations  whioh 
oompose  the  txwsk  of  the  earth.  Weis  tbM« 
data  famished  by  long  kept  reoorda,  by  whioh 
the  average  rate  (tf  increase  of  voleanoes  conld 
be  detwmined,  the  appUoation  of  these  to  the 
case  of  Etna  mig^t  fkintish  some  approxiraation 
toward  the  time  that  has  paased  while  its  10,000 . 
'^fset  or  more  of  lay ws  of  lava  have  been  aoon- 
mnlatiDg.  Bat  the  recorded  observations  of : 
the  action  of  voloanoes  ate  too  inoompletei  and 
tliis  acti<»i  is  too  variable  in  its  natora,  for  any 
data  we  possess  to  shed  li^tnpoB  this  question. 
A  siai^  Toloanov  m  that  oS  Jomllo  in  Mexieo, 
with  uionaands  <tt  little  cones  about  it,  ia  known' 
to  have  risoa  at  onoe  to  the  heightof  ntore  than 
600  feet;  while  another,  as  that  of  Isohia,  is. 
known,  to  have  lain  donuaat  with  no  inerease 
of  its  dimensioDs  for  17  centuries.  The  only 
d^  therefore,  upon  whioh  any  oalonlation  <:i 
this  sort  can  be  based,  must  be  famished  by  what 
we  know  of  the  stmctnre  and  history  of  the 
volcano  itself!  Upon  the  eastern  side  of  the 
moontain  is  a  remarkable  valley  4  or  6  mflea- 
wide,  called  Val  del  Bove,  whi<di  extends  far  in 
toward  the  centre,  and  presents  on:  each  side 
predpitons  walla,  that  attain  at  the  npper  ex- 
tremity a  height  exceeding  8,000  feet  A  seo*. 
tion  fmrnished  by  these  walls,  and  the  ni^ed 
conical  peak  1,000  feet  l^gb,  expose  the  stmo' 
tore  of  nearly  half  the  hei^  of  the  monntain. 
All  this  consists  of  alternating  beds  of  lava  and. 
of  breccia,  or  broken  fragments  of  lava,  whioh 
appear  each  to  have  h&ax  prodaoed  by  a  flow 
ta  the  liquid  material  d^Misited  npon  the  cdder 
layer  beiMath  it.  All  these  layers  incline  to- 
ward the  sea,  as  if  the  onrrents  had  nDiformly 
flowed  in  that  direction.  Throogh  tiiese  piles 
of  stratified  lava  many  of  the  secondary  cones 
are  seen  protecting,  and  in  saoh  relation  to  the 
layers  that  it  is  apparent  they  were  thrtist  np 
anbaeqnently  to  tiie  oonscdidation  of  these. 
Tnraing  now  to  the  historical  records,  there  is 
nothiog  foond  in  them  which  woold  lead  ,to  the 
opinion  that  the  altitnde  of  the  monntiun  haa 
materially  varied  within  the  Isat  a,ooo  jreara. 
Of  the  80i  cones  previously  referred  to  as  seen 
upon  its  flanks,  only  one,  Monti  Bossi,  has  been 
prodaoed  within  this  time.  It  is  hence  reason- 
able  to  snfjMse  that  a  great  many  centuries 
elapsed  while  these  eoaes  were  prodnced.  If 
we  go  back  to  the  period  of  the  origin  of  the 
oldest  among  them,  the  long  series  of  the  strati- 
fied lava  be&  of  the  Val  id.  Bove  lie  beneath 
these,  and  other  seriM  of  more  ancient  oonea 
still  are  found  bnrbd  under  these  strata  which 
flowed  around  and  concealed  them  from  view. 
*.'  In  the  deep  sections  of  the  Val  del  Bove  noth- 
ing seems  to  indicate  that  the  ancient  lava  onr- 
rents exceeded  in  dimensiiuis  those  of  modem 
times;  and  there  are  abundant  proofs  that  the 
conntiess  beds  (rf  solid  rock  and  aoorin  wereacco- 
mulated,  as  no  w,  in  succession.  On  the  gronnda 
theeefore  already  explained,  we  most  iidfer  that 


a.aaaB  ao  many  tbooaapdiBet  in  «Wair»a«w  uMk 
have  r^qoired  an  imniwisfl  seriea  ct  age*  aasta- 
lier  to  our  historical  periods  for  its  growth;  jet 
the  whole  mnst  be  regarded  as  the  prodnei  «t 
a  modem  portioD  of  the  tertiary  epoch."  (I^yalTs 
't  Prindples,''  cb..  xxv.) 

.  ETON,^  a  town  <a  Bnckinghanwhire,  "E'^j"^^. 
on  the  left  bank  of  tiio  Thames,  oKtoate  Wind- 
sor, 23  m.  W.  from  London  by  road;  pop.  in 
1S61, 8,066.  ItsQid]^ge,themoetodebntedof 
English  public  schools,  was  fonnded  by  Kiag 
Heniy  YI.  in  1440,  and  endowed  by  a  gtft  &«b 
his  own  demesne  lands  and  those  belongjag  to 
apme  priorica  whose  revennes  had  bean  Sffro- 
priatedforeligimishoaaes  abroad.  Theoa^jdail 
lomndation  oonasted  <tf  one  pruvosfty  10  pnsitt 
or  fellows,  4  derks,  6  choristers,  one  master,  SS 
poor  scholars,  and  as  many  poor  men,  or  beads- 
men. Henry  YL  intended  it  as  a  oeminary  fir 
a  oollegs  in  one  of  the  nnivMBitiee^  and  tbcn&ra 
founded,  oontemp(n«neonsiy  with  Btoa,  JOaA 
college^  Cambridge,  to  wbidt  i^oa  vaa  to  m 
preparatory.  The  firat  stone  of  the  bnUing 
was  laid  July  8, 1441.  In  1448  Henry  YL  in- 
creased the  number  of  seholata  to  7Q  and  re- 
dnoed  the  beadeoMn  to  18.  At  pcvsent  ths 
foundation  consists  of  a  provost  appointed  liy 
Uie  crown,  a  vice-fxrovost,  6  fellows.  S  ^'Ti^jhyn 
called  conducts,  10  lay  clerks,  10  chor^taa,  be- 
side inferior  moers  utd  aorants,  and  70  oeiKii- 
ars,  who.  ataioe  the  rdgn  of  George  UL  ban 
been  called  "king's  schdars."  As  Stoa  was  a 
Xdtneastrian  fonndation,  it  rafiisred  under  tbs 
mleof  tbehonse  of  York,  and  was  enrtailed  by 
Bdward  lY.  of  many  of  its  possesstoBs.  Hoce 
fOTtunate  under  the  Tudora,  Eton  was  apedaltr 
excepted  fh>m  the  act  of  parliament  pused  m 
the  tirne  of  Henry  YICL  for  the  disaolntion  of 
colleges  and  chantries.  At  this  period  its  reve- 
Bues  were  estimated  at  £1,100.  In  160C,  tbs 
total  inoome  was  £653.  Its  present. income  a 
about  £7,000.  The  college  buildings  ocmnst  of  3 
qnadmngles,  built  partly  of  freestone,  bat  MiAj 
of  bride.  .The  eoholars  on  the  foond^oi  sre 
lodged  and  boarded  in  the  college,  and  ly  wvj 
of  distinction  are  called  coUegers.  They  ira 
admissible  from  tb«  jte^  otAtajo;  and  valeu 
put  on  the  roflibr  admisnon  to  Kmg'a  ooDegs 
at  17,  are  superannuated  and  obliged  to  leavs  at 

18.  If  put  on  the  toll,  they  may  oontinae  tiQ 

19.  The  fonndation  sciiolars  most  be  bon  in 
l^igland  and  of  parents  lawfully  married.  Br 
the  statutes  they  should  be  iostmcted  gratis  and 
alothed  iu  some  coarse  uniform,  bat  in  neiUier 
of  tliese  points  are  the  statutes  adhered  to.  A 
small  sum  of  £8  or  £7  per  annnoa  is  dmgsd  to 
the  parents  of  every  foimdatioa  s^olar  who  sre 
able  to  pay  it.  Every  year  the  18  bead  boys 
are  put  on  the  roll  or  King's  college,  bvt  eon- 
tinne  at  Eton  until  there  is  a  vacancy  or  ja& 
superannuated.  At  King's  cdlege  the  EtcoisH 
are  maintained  free  of  expense,  lead  after  Syeaia 
they  socceed  to  fellowshipa.  On  an  average  4 
aoholara  go  to  King's  coDt^  yearly.  There  art 
also  3  schdlaEshipa  i^  Morton  ocSlege,  Oxford, 
for  foundation  acbtdars  who  are  not  elected  fo 
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Qa^  ooD^ie.    These  Istter  areeded  portU' 

twto,  or  by  oommtioiL  postmasters.    In  184& 

?mM  Albert  insbtnted  an  aaDoal  prize  of  £00 

or  proflraencj'  in  tbe  modem  langnages.    Tb» 

jrger  number  of  Etonians  are  not  on  the  fonn-- 

lation,  and  are  called  opjrfdans.    They  do  not 

K>ard  In  tfae  college.     The  annoai  expenses 

if  m  oppidan  amount  to  about  £160  or  £900.- 

nie  6tfa  form  is  the  highest  in  tbe  school,  and  is 

imtedinnnmberto39.   Of  these  the  10  highest 

ire  Billed  monitors.    The  head  boy  is  called 

'tiM  captain."   The  classes  are  divided  betwe«i 

tbe  bwer  and  npper  echoed.    There  are  a  head' 

maato:  and  a  lower  master.  18  assistant  masters 

In  the  upper  school  and  4  m  the  lower  school,' 

beside  a  mathematical  master.    There  are  also 

masters  of  the  French,  German^  and  Italian  Ian* 

^OM.   The  oonrse  of  instruction  is  almost 

whodlj  classical ;  mathematics  and  the  modwn 

liDgaages  are  omy  studied  in  extra  hours.    The 

timTul  Sections  take  place  in  the  last  da^  of 

Jul;  erery  year.    At  tbe  elections  of  1868,  the 

totil  number  of  coBegers  and  oppidans  was  767, 

Mug  an  increase  4^  SO  over  the  year  previous.' 

In  17M,  at  which  period  tbe  aobool  was  very 

msperons,  tbe  number  of  boys  amounted  to616i 

The  Mack  hat  and  the  white  neckerchief  are 

distingDishing  marks  of  an  Eton  boy's  ooetmne. 

Tbe  system  of  fiagging,  by  which  the  boys  in 

tbe  lower  school  are  subject  to  the  orders  of 

the  members  of  the  6th  form,  is  in  fbll  'vigor  at 

Eton.   The  Eton  montem  was  a  peculiar  cere* 

noiiy,  ibnnerly  biennial,  but  after  1760  held 

trienoiilly  on  Wlit-Tnesday,  and  discontinued 

nace  1844.   On  this  occasicm  tbe  boys  marched 

is  proceaslon  abo'ut  l^-  m.  to  an  elevation  on  the 

Buh  road  called  Salt  hiU,  nnder  the  lead  of  tiie 

head  boy  of , the  foundation  scholars  as  captain. 

Here  they  spent  the  day,  partook  of  a  bonntifbl 

tmak&et  and  dinner,  trith  music  and  variona 

eeremonies,  and  collected  toll  from  aU  spectators 

ad  Msaeis-by.    Tbe  scene  was  'visited  by  great 

onmMn  of  people,  and  even  sometimes  by  the 

n?il  bmOy,  and  the  contributions,  called  salt, 

Ixfe  ken  known  to  exceed  £1,000.    After  de- 

dneting  expenses,  the  remsinder  was  paid  on^er 

to  the  captain,  who  in  1847  was  iodemnifled  by 

the  qoaen  for  his  loss  by  the  omisriott  of  (^  oere> 

oxto;.  Among  tbe  celebrated  men  edorated 

^  Bu;  be  mentioned  John  Hales,  the  poet 

Waller,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Harley,  earl  of  Ox- 

foid,  Lord  Bolin^roke,  Earl  Camden,  the  eaii 

«  Chathsoi,  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  Lord  Lyt- 

"«ton,tbe  poet  Gray,  Horace  Walpole,  Steo- 

JM  the  editor  of  Shakespeare,  Fox,  Canning, 

»•  BirqDis  of  Wellesley,  the  dnke  of  Welling- 

«M(wy  HaDarn,  and  lird  Derby. 

^tfilA,  or  TrsciA  (called  by  the  Greeks 

^F'Mw),  a  division  of  ancient  Italy,  bounded 

x'x?  ^  "^henian  sea,  and  separated  on  Ae 

*^*-  fiom  Lignria  by  the  river  Macra,  N.  E.  by 

ueipecoines  fWmt  Cispadine  Gaul,  E.  and  8.  by 

~>  ~iber  from  Umbria  and  Latinm.    It  was  a 

«™»  «Bd  wen  cultivated  country.    Its  chief 

n'^  were  the  Tiber  and  the  Amns  (now  Amo)t 

"  ehief  h4e»  the  Thrasymenns  (now  lake  of  Pte- 


ratfe),  reaowoed  for  one  of  the  great  wictoriea 
of  Hannibal,  tiieyadiBaeais(Basaano),  tlteYoW* 
nienris  (B<^na),  and  the  Sabatinns  (Brooeiaao.) 
Of  its  mountains,  the  Oiminins  (Monte  di  Vi- 
terbo)  and  Soraote  (Monte  di  San  Oreste)  are 
often  mentioned.  The  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  and  late  disooveiies  of  antique  monn* 
ments,  oompridng 'walls,  eloaea,  tombs  adorned 
with  sonlptoree,  vases,  coins,  4m.,  prove  ^at 
Etruria  was  inhabited  l^  a  civilised  and  onltivat* 
ed  people  long  before  the  foundation  of  Bome. 
They  were  ouled  Etmsoi  or  Tnsoi  by  Ute  Bo- 
mans,  T^rrtieBi  or  Tyrseni  by  the  Greeks.  Thdr- 
national  name  was  Baseoa.  They  were  re- 
garded as  antocbthonea  by  some  of  tbe  tmdent 
histories,  and  by  Herodotus  as  deaoendants  at  a 
colony  ttom  Lydia,  led  there  by  Tyrsenus,  son 
of  A^  an  ancient  king  of  that  country.  Tha 
aatbealMity  of  this  story,  however,  though  cor- 
roborated by  Dionyrius,  is  rendered  doubtfbl 
by  the  cireumstaaee  that  Xanthus,  the  national 
histMiaa  of  Lydia,  ignores  both  the  expedition 
and  the  name  of  tike  priooe  its  leader.  The  r»- 
lation  of  Herodotos  is  now  generally  bdieved  to 
have  been  one  of  those  mythical  legends  in 
which  tiie  earliest  history  of  the  anoient  nationa 
is  wrapped,  and  to  have  represented  the  oom- 
moB  Pensgian  oright  of  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  Lydia  and  Etmria.  Bat  there  is  suffl- 
eient  grooad  to  believe  that  theae  Pelasgian 
Etruscans,  the  relatives  of  the  Umbrians,  Osei, 
Sienli,  and  ether  ancient  Italian  tribes,  received 
a  part  of  th^  cultnrei,  which  became  tiie  sonroe 
»t  tiiat  of  the  Bomans,  by  subsequent  importa- 
ti(m»  fiom  the  ooantries  of  the  East,  ttum 
^^t,  Phaaicia,  or  Asia  Minor.  Aooording 
to  Mr.  Layard,  several  representationa  on  the 
Etnisean  monuments  bear  no  little  resemblance 
to  the  lately  discovered  works  of  the  Asspiaaa. 
Tbe  influenoe  of  Gredan  art  and  civilisation 
npon  tho  Etruscans  is  evident,  and  it  can  earily 
be  proved  that  it  oontinaed  to  be  exendsed  even 
at  the  period  whk^  followed  the  foundation 
of  Bome.  It  is  now  generally  supposed  that 
the  Rasena  inuB^jrated  from  the  north,  probably 
firom  Bhietia,  now  the  Tyrol,  and  snbdned  the 
more  anoient  Pelasgiana,£truscana,  Tuscans,  or 
Tyrrhenians,  'with  whom  tbev  were  finally 
blended  into  one  powerfbl  and  flourishing  oar- 
tion.  ■  Id  Etruria  they  formed  a  confederacy  of 
IS  dties  with  adjacent  districts,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  followmg :  C«re  (now 
Oerveteri,  Old  Caere),  Tarqnioii,  in  Boman  his- 
t«»7  the  suburb  of  the  TarqninB,  Busellss  (Bo- 
selle,  renarksible  for  its  monuments),  Yetnlonia 
(Torre  yeeohia),Tolaterr0  (Yolterra),  known 
as  a  watering  place,  Arretiam  (Aresi^,  Cm^ 
tona  (Ootrone),  Pemsia  (Peragia),  voUnU 
(Bolsena),  Falerii  (Falari),  known  by  tbe  siege 
of  OamiUos,  Veil  (Isola  Famese),  the  neighbor 
and  long  rival  c^  Bome,  taken  by  Oamillaa 
after  a  siege  of  10  years  at  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  eentury  B.  0.,  and  Clnsinm  (Ohiusi),  the 
seat  of  King  Porsena.  Other  important  plaoea 
of  Etmria  were :  Pises  (Pisa),  founded  aooord* 
ing  to  a  legend  by  wandering  companions  of' 
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Veacor  from  Rm  In  Elk ;  F«ml»  (Fl«iK>IeX 
near  which'  OatSine  irta  defeated,  63  B.  0. ; 
Popolonia,  known  for  its  coins ;  Lona,  Void, 
Ac  Beyond  the  limits  of  their  conntry  th^ 
poeseesed  the  land  on  hoth  rfdee  of  the  Po, 
from  the  Titdno  to  Bologna,  called  by  them 
Felsina.  This  ooontry,  which  they  conquered 
at  the  time  of  their  immigration  into  Italy,  or 
jhottly  after,  and  wUdi  was  divided  into  18 
eqnal  districts,  was  afterward  taken  from  them 
1>y  the  Qanls.  They  had  flourishing  octoiies  in 
Oorsica,  Uva  (Elba),  and  in  Campania,  where 
tbey  are  Buppcsed  to  haye  founded  (about  800 
B.  0.)  a  oonndera<7  similar  to  that  of  Etmria. 
Their  navy  was  powerflil  on  the  Mediterraaeam 
at  a  very  early  period;  a  legend  mentions  an 
attack  upon  the  Argo,  the  ship  of  the  Ai^^o- 
Bants,  by  Tyrrhenian  mariners.  Their  ccnnmer- 
eial  Teesels  visited  the  eastern  shorea  of  the 
llediterranean.  The  inhabitants  of  Onre  were 
dreaded  as  pirates.  The  growth  of  their  com- 
merce, as  well  as  of  tbwr  power  on  land  and 
sea,  was  followed  by  a  rapid  development  of 
indnstary  and  art,  tefinement  and  luzniy,  in  thew 
cities.  Thefr-'6<^n8  in  bronae,  their  nms  and 
sonlptnres,  are  proofe  of  their  great  profi<Jency 
in  the  arts;  the  frequently  oooorring  represen- 
tations of  festive  entertainments,  games,  raees, 
and  dances,  accompanied  by  music,  prove  their 
k>ve  of  recreation,  no  doubt  fbeteed  by  the 
mildness  of  tiieir  beantifol  dimate.  They  also 
had  national  asscmUies  for  religions  and  politi- 
cal purposes,  celebrated  at  the  temple  of  Yol- 
tomna  in  Yolsinii.  Their  religion  resembled  fai 
most  of  its  conceptions  the  polythosm  of  the 
GredES  and  Romans ;  it  appean,  however,  to  have 
be«i  deeper,  gloomier,  and  less  fanciM  than 
tiiat  of  toe  former.  The  namea  of  many  of 
their  deities,  who  were  divided  Into  higbw  or 
Uddeo  and  other  gods,  and  were  believed  to  re- 
side in  the  remotest  north — a  notion  enrrent 
among  the  Assyrians  and  other  Asiatic  nations 

gsaiah  ziv.  18)— seam  to  mark  tbe  transition 
om  ttie  Grecian  to  the  Roman  forms.  Tina 
(Jupiter),  by  some  critics  compared  with  Zipr, 
the  root  of  Zrvr,  Ziyrar,  jveddes  over  the  coun- 
cil of  12  contentes  or  eomplieei,  probably  per- 
■onifications  of  the  18  constdlotions  of  tiie  to- 
diao.  Tbey  had  luaar  and  solar  divisions  of 
time,  and  oydea  of  more  than  a  omtory.  Of 
their  numeroos  sacred  books,  the  principal  of 
which  were  believed  to  contain  the  rev«»ations 
tt  the  demon  Tagea,  the  so  called  Aoher<mtio 
taught  how  to  pro{Htiate  the  gods,  to  delay  fate, 
and  to  deify  the  soul.  Many  of  their  reUgioua 
rites,  those  of  aagnry  for  instance,  weread^ted 
by  the  Romans,  who  also  imitated  their  games, 
insignia,  and  trinmi^al  distinctions.  Their 
priests,  called  Ivtmmot,  appear  at  the  same  time 
as  heads  of  noble  famiUea,  and  as  kings  or 
rulers  of  dtiesi  They  formed  the  senate  of  the 
confederacy,  whidi  seems  to  have  consisted  of 
loosely  connected  ind^Mudent'  and  sovereign 
members,  at  a  later  period  raled  by  magistrates 
chosen  annually.  The  common  pec^le  were 
dependent  upon  the  priestly  aristocratic  fimiUes 


In  a  kind  oi  ftodal  dientah^  wbcee  Ibnaa  a^ 
pear  more  servile  than  in  the  sioular  Soman  io- 
atitntion.    Freemen  also  occur  in  th«  history 
of  some  of  the  confederate  dtiea,bntas  spoliti- 
cally  unimportant  daas. — ^The  nsost  flonruhing 
period  of  the  history  of  Etmria  comprises  about 
8  centuries  before  and  as  many  after  the  fonnda- 
tion  of  Rome.    Through  the  Tarqnins,  who 
were  Etruscans,  they  may  have  even  exerdaed  a 
kind  oi  dominion  over  t^ir  yooi^er  UMghbcc, 
as  some  modem  critics  suppose.    Foraena,  king 
of  Olamam,  who  made  war  <hi  Borne  fiir  the 
restoration  of  Tarqnin  the  Proud,  oompeOed  the 
Romans  to  a  hnnmiating  treaty.    BiUi  acaieelj 
fajsd  Rome  gained  peace  trasa  him  when  it  com- 
menced war  with  another  Etruacan  aaeaj, 
Ydi  (486  B.  0.).    This  war,  often  interrupted 
by  traces,  lasted  for  90  years,  and  ended  wi^ 
the  fall  of  the  Etruscan  state,  owing  probably  to 
the  distraction  of  the  confederacy  daring  the 
same  period  by  fiwquent,  saccessfnl,  and  devas- 
tating inonrsions  oi  the  Syracusana,  by  attacb 
«f  tl^  Samnites  upon  its  Oampanisn  dependen- 
dee,  and  by  the  tbreateniog  advance  of  its 
northern  nei^bois,  the  Granls.    After  the  ia> 
vanon  of  the  latter  under  Brennna,  tlie  dnd- 
nian- forest  was  for  some  time  the  boundary  be- 
tween Etmria  and  the  land  of  the  Bcnnani 
This  was  however  soon  passed  by  the  coo- 
qneiors  of  YeU  and  Falerii,  and  the  two  battiea 
fought  near  the  Yadimonian  lake,  by  QuintM 
Fabios  (810)  and  Pnblins  Cornelias  Dolabells 
(288X  finally  broke  the  power  of  Etmiia.    The 
aooiid  relation  to  Rome,  into  which  it  entered  in 
280  B.  C,  was  changed  after  the  60<Mal  war,  ia 
reward  for  its  fiddity,  into  Roman  atizenshipi 
Boon  afterward  Etmria  suffered  greatly  froa 
the  revenge  taken  bySylla  on  the  partisans  of 
Marina  in  its  cities.  Whole  districts  were  given 
as  confiscated  estates  to  the  veterans  of  the  dic- 
tator, who  afterward  became  the  acoomi^ees 
of  Catiline  (68-62).    Octavianns,  too,  had  hia 
military  colonies  in  Etmria.    The  Mataiy  <i 
modem  Etmria,  a  kingdom  created  by  Kspo- 
leon  in  1801,  and  given  to  Louis,  crown  prince 
of  Parma,  raled  after  his  death  by  hia  widow 
Ifaria  Laisa  of  Spain  as  regent,  and  in  1807 
annexed  to  France  as  a  province,  bdonga  to  tiiat 
of  Tuscany  (a  name  derived  from  the  Boonn 
Tusda).    Among  the  numerous  writers  who 
have  treated  of  the  antiquities  of  Etmria,  the 
most  instractive  are  Lsnzl,  Inglurami,  Kiebohi^ 
Ottfried  Mailer,  Hoy,  Wachsmuth,   Horm«yr, 
Btenb,  Dorow,  MicalL  Abeken,  Secki,  Lepsin% 
Gerhardt,  Bnnsen,  and  Witte. 

ETRUSCAN  LANGUAGE,  the  langmwe  of 
the  ancient  Etrarians.  Dionydos  of  HaUcar- 
Baasns  and  Bochart  regard  the  Etruscan  as  an 
aboriginal  languege;  Fr^ret  makes  it  Oeltie, 
Oiampi  and  J.  Kdlar  Slavonic,  Micali  Albar 
nese;  L.  Land  derives  it  fW>m  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  holds  that  the  Umbric,  Yolsck, 
Osdo,  and  Samnitic  are  dialects  of  it ;  O.  Mtkl- 
ler  thinb  it  akin  to  the  Greek;  others  derive 
ft  from  Rhntia;  and  finally,  Lami,  Pfitzmdei^ 
and  others,  suppose  it  to  be  Semitic,  a  hypo- 
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ftob  *Meh  in  1«68  J.  G.  StMral  demonstra- 
tad  to  be  the  tratii.    Its  alphalMt  oooBists^f 
SI  Mara,  ahnoat  ooineident  in  form  with  the 
sndeDt  Greek  lettws,  written  tfoca  rif ht  to  left, 
but  ecnre^Kmding  in  value  to  those  of  tita  He- 
brew, thongb  not  used  as  numeral  signs.    The 
donent  d  and  the  Hebrew  camwA  ore  wanting; 
f  lad  the  Hebrew  tmde  seldom  oooor ;  but  the 
u,  taken  from  the  Greek  Y,  exists,  tbooqgh  want- 
ing in  the  Hebrew.    The  Semilio  aspirotes  and 
gottarab  are  mnch  softraed,  and  orasooants 
meit  into  thefa*  kindred  Towels,  the  latter  being 
moatlf  written  instead  of  being  indioated  by  tfaor 
diMritie  pointa.    Chittnral  sounds  are-not,  how- 
erer,  alb^ether  aboUshed.    T  takes  ibo  plaee 
of  (2,  and  eogaaie  letters  are  freely  interchanged. 
We  ml^n  sone  examples  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Tords  in  their  Etmscan  forma :  TbtreAno,  J£n*rea, 
Jfflite,  PtOtHie,  £lih$eiUr«,  Utme^Itua,  Satri, 
&c,  for  Tarqaimiis,  Ifinerra,  Menetens,  Poly- 
dNdces,  Alesandroe,  Odyssens.  Idas,  Adria,  dm. 
The  orthognqpby  is  more  fixed  than  that  of  the 
oQiwancient  Ilaliaa  hmgnagea  Hiny  sajrs  that 
tbe  Etnsean  writing  was  prior  to  the  bnildiag 
of  Beme,  but  its  (^gin  is  not  yettaaoertaioed. 
L  Bouiget  diseovwed  16  epigrsphie  letters,  and 
deter^ned  the  Talne  of  several  of  them ;  Land 
fcmoA  8  more,  and  2fontani  one.  Tiiere  are  few 
ytaria  whieh  are  analogous  to  tte  Greek  or 
Utm,  the  terminal «  being  dropped,  and  «  being 
Aft  most  f^nent  ending;  tbns,  Fele,  Tute,  are 
Etraean  for  Pelens,  Tydsos.    The  language  is 
poor  in  parados  and  rimple  in  consfoction. 
Ib«n  are  tew  words  which  cannot  be  rednoed 
ta  Hebrew,  Ohaldaic,  or  Arabic  orijpnals.    But 
hw^  the  numeral  words  and  figures  are  yet 
known,  viz. :  6  (/t«m»\  written  with  the  invert- 
ed dgn  of  60  {henuim),  which  is  the  initial  of 
&ii  vord,  somewhat  modified  to  form  a  Latin 
Y;  10  {tt$en,  from  a  Sanscrit  root),  written 
vUh  the  sign  of  t,  a  cross,  wiienoe  the  Latin  X 
Mm  this  be  two  Ys  combined) ;  100  (Cat, 
Savio  laeC),  written  with  the  sign  of  t  final ; 
nd  1,000  (aiep),  written  with  the  sign  of  b. 
Tbefidlowing  are  specimens  of  proper  nouns  i 
IVinme  (rode,    castle,  town),  whence  Gtn«k 
Tt^^ipw;  Atri  (hedged  fai,  court,  waU,  confla> 
ent),  whence  Adria,  (ttrimn,  and  most  likely 
Etr^  (wall-strong,  fort-bnilder) ;  JfantoAa 
(wet  phoe),  whence  Mantua,  one  of  the  12  <»tieB 
of  Ci^Mdsne  Etniria,  which  was  the  last  to  ftU 
into  the  power  of  the  Celts ;  AgyUa  (roundness), 
liter  Omrt  {qere,  dty)  ;    Tarehna  (roadstead, 
or  way  for  ships).    The  termination  a{,  taken 
^« patronymic  sign,  signWes  "risen,  rismg;" 
Bisibaod  is  many  pr(^)er  nouns,  such  as  0«o- 
^OCdnal  {OUmia  gmtii,  to  which  Majcenas 
Mlnged,  a  Mocnatlal  on  his  mother'a  ride), 
'^(mI,  Larthal,  dec. ;  sa  final  is  supposed  to  de- 
M«  Rename  of  amarried  woman  by  modifying 
that  of  the  hnsband  (like  the  Germui  inn  and 
Y^  Sarie  a),  as  Ltm«-»a,  the  wife  of  Liein- 
m.  Among  Etrascan  words  and  phrases  are 
»«•  (»«•,  day),  whence  idut,  day  of  the  full 
™009 ;  aetar  (hidden),  God ;  mpm  (greediness), 
■Tittderer;  Mtter  (^y,  staggering),  whehoe 


kbtrio,  one  who  sestienlaUB,  sn  actor;  hum 
•  (odlored),  a  tnnie ;  weumo  (possess^  by  a  spirit, 
a  Tuscan  prinoe;  lU%v  (bent),  staff  of  tna 
anguis ;  lait,  proteotins  divinity ;  «m,  daugh- 
ter ;  ^il  (rolling,  swift),  year  (some  read  rii, 
owing  to  the  idoitity  of  tm  sign  for  both  a  and 
r  in  the  great  Pem^a  inscription) ;  thai,  lion ; 
tia,  lamb  i  us,  altered  into;  timtk^  bites  ter- 
ribly; 4/M»,  I  reet,  my  peace;  tetifitt,  thon  riseat 
fire-lUce.  Of  the  0  inscriptions  explained  by 
Stickel,  the  greatest  is  that  on  the  square  sepul- 
chral stone  mscovered  in  1833  and  preserved  at 
Perugia.  It  has  S4  lines  in  front  and  21  on 
one  <^  the  other  sides,  containing  668  letters. 
It  is  a  monnment  of  the  expulsion  of  12  and 
afterward  of  10  Same  ^tmsoans)  by  ^ 
Yeltinas  irom  the  Apennmes  into  the  lower 
oonntry,  and  of  the  oocnpation  of  the  lands  so 
▼seated  by  the  Ohiui  (CansiiX  about  the  time 
•of  the  foundation  of  Bome.  That  on  the  pal- 
linm  of  a  man  **  deprived  of  eyes"  by  a  Olusiati 
about  the  time  of  Porsena  (606  B.  O.);  the 
tablet  reiH-esents  '*  an  old  man  being  tieid  to  a 
tree,  preparatory  to  being  flayed "  aUve.  Of 
several  hnndred  short  foneral  inscriptions  known, 
17  have  been  published  as  proo&  of  the  Semitio 
character  of  the  language ;  some  of  them  are 
■biliognid,  with  a  Latin  part  giving  the  name  ai 
the  deceased,  while  the  Tuscan  expresses  sndi 
sentences  as :  "  WhSe  we  depart  to  naught  our 
essence  ascends;"  "We  rise  like  a  kite,"  £&  Ont 
of  10  mementoes  of  fonwal  sacrifices  we  quote 
thefidlowing:  "Baise  the  soul  as  firel  itde- 
wurts  for  ever ;"  ^  We  ascend  to  our  ancestors." 
Beside  sepolohral  nras,  there  are  inscriptions  <w 
candelabra,  drinking  oups,  and  other  utensils^ 
all  of  great  antiquity,  testifying  the  efficiency 
of  the  Tuscans  in  the  arts,  mdependent  of  thie 
Greek  imitations  Sf  their  works.  Some  of  these 
monuments  have  been  found  in  Campania,  some 
-in  Etmria  proper,  and  in  other  countries  for- 
merly inhabited  by  Etrurians.  One  occurs  as  ftr 
N.  £.  as  Oarinthia,  on  a  mossy  rock  in  a  forest 
near  Wurumbaoh ;  it  runs  dias :  Koe'^Uuo^fia 
nnrMigtih  ("  Bring  hither  the  weary  at  seeing 
this  writing").  This  inscription  appears  to  be 
of  later  dote  than  any  other.  Of  inscriptions  on 
coins  there  are  but  few.  Under  the  Roman 
emperors  the  hamiroioes  used  Latin  versions  of 
Etruscan  ritmds.  Such  wwe  the  libri  Utrtuei, 
Mrutom  dkeiplina  (religion);  rituals  on  the 
manner  of  building  cities,  temples,  and  altars; 
on  the  sanctity  of  walls  and  gates;  on  the  tri- 
ftw,  euria,  military  order,  tea. ;  AUgurala  and 
&WTMpMiM,  and  theprodtgia;  Tagetiei,  on  the 
-ceremonies  (txmrem^nitg,  from  Core  or  Agylla) 
of  the  earth-bom  god  Tagee ;  aeheruniiei,  on 
conciliation  with  tiie  goi^  &o.  There  were 
also  ancient  pastoral  and  aagnnd  songs.  Yarro 
preserved  some  fhigmenta,  and  mentions  Etras- 
can tragedies  by  Yolnmnioa,  The  scoffing  and 
Jocnlar  Fescennine  (so  called  from  Fesoen- 
ninm,  a  city  of  Etmria)  and  Satnmalian  verses 
were  also  derived  fh>m  the  Tuscans.  Cicero, 
Auhis  Gkllius,  Csdna,  Nigidius  Fignlns,  and 
wmte  later  Romans  translated  and  explained 
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fmriont  EtnmaB  booki,  cf-wUdt  ws  hsiie 
bat  fr«gmeBts.-^ii  additkm  -to  the  antlioiitiw 
mentioned  above  and  in  the  artide  on  EnnnaA, 
^0eQi)ri,J>if<i$ad«lPa{fiib«t«dtffUaiUiM  To»- 
eani  (Florenoe,  17iS) ;  J.  0.  Amadnxzi,  AUha- 
Utmm.  F«tenMn.fitoitMwrwi»  (Rome,  1776);  6.  B. 
Yennic^idi,  Saggio  di  tongtttura,  Ao.  (16M>; 
-J.  Kolkr,  StaroUaUaiOatitmaaCViBBnH,  18S6); 
ilkiiaaueiLlfbrd-JBlniMtehe  AiphdbtU  ;  Demp- 
>Bter,  Ik  JStruria  £ifaK  (Flonnoa,  1738-'4); 
Winekelmium  (on  art),  Ufaden,  and  Dr.  Ftiiok, 
in  w^nloRieal  and  philolosical  periodioali. 

BTTY,  wiiuAK,  an  En^sh  pcdnter,  bom  in 
York,  Mareh  10, 1787,  died  there,  Nor.  18, 1849. 
He  was  tlie  son  of  a  baker,  sad  at  tiheage  of  13 
-iras  apprenticed  to  a  pvinter  at  Hall,  TvitE  whom 
he  temidned  7  years.  In  1807  be  was  admitted 
a  stadent  in  the  Kmd  academy,  and  was  abo  a 
private  popil  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrmee  fir  a 
Tear.  He  repeatedly  sent  piotnres  to  the  tm- 
hibitions  of  the  royal  academy  .and  the  Brit- 
irii  gallery,  which  were  r^eoted.  In  mn<d> 
despondency  he  aonght  the  advice  of  his  dd 
master,  who  tdd  him  that  he  had  a  good  eye 
for  oda:,  bnt  was  lamentably  defident  in  tH 
other  respects.  Profiting  by  this  hint,  Etty 
worked  Wder  than  ever,  and  ia  18U  had  tihe 
satisfoetion  to  see  one  of  hk  piotores  on  the  acad- 
emy^ walls.  By  degrees  he  sncoeeded  in  baild- 
ing  ap  a  reputaticMi,  and  in  1821  his  "  Cleopatra^ 
Anivd  at  Oilida,"  in  which  tiie  nnde  female 
fbrm  was  depicted  with  great  ooneetaess,  and 
with  a  volnptnons  (^ow  at  edor,  brovght  him 
into  eonMderalrie  notice.  In  183S  he  went  to 
'  Italy,  and  spent  many  months  in  the  stady  of 
the  Yeoetian  ooloriats.  In  1848  an  esdiibitioa 
of  his  works  was  opened  in  Ixnden,  prominent 
among  which  were  the  9  greatpaintmgs  which  he 
eonsickred  the  trinmphsoif  hisartiBtic  eareerj  and 
in  which  be  says  he  ^med  "  to  paint  some  great 
mord  on  the  heart."  They  comprise  "  The  Oom- 
bat,"  tbt  8  " Jndith"  pictmns,  "Bemdah,  David's 
Chief  OaptaiD,"  "Ulysses  and  the  Sirens,"  and 
the  8  pictures  of  **  Josn  of  Arc."  Etty  ir  con- 
sidered one  of  the  chief  aridsts  of  the  modem 
English  sdiooL  His  life  has  been  written  by 
A.  Gilchrist  (3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1866.) 

ETTMOLOOT.    See  LAxeDAOB. 

£IJB<EA.    See  Nsmkwoht. 

EUBULIDES  or  Mnurrcs,  the  best  known 
of  the  disciples  of  Eaclid  of  Megara,  flourished 
aboQt  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  Bi.  O.  His 
life  was  a  straggle  against  Aristotle,  in  which 
by  a  captions  logic  he  songhtto  prevaU  against 
good  sense.  A  partisan  of  the  Megario  princi- 
ple, that  there  is  nothing  real  but  what  is  al- 
ways one,  simple,  and  identical,  he  immediatdy 
fbnnd  an  adversary  in  the  founder  of  the  great 
contemporary  school  which  made  experience 
tiie  condition  of  science.  He  attacked  the  perl- 
patetio  doctrine,  like  Zeno  of  Elea,  by  striving 
to  show  that  there  is  none  of  onr  experimentu 
noti<yn8  wUoh  does  not  ^e  place  to  insolvable 
difficidties.  To  this  end  he  invented  his  fkmoas 
sophisms,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen : 
"Some  one  Ues,  and  says  that  he  lies.    Does 


-hn  He,  OF  aokt  B;^  fli<  faypofhHb, -fci  8a, 
Then  be  does  not  he,  for  wb^he  isTtirtnt 
Thus  he  lies  and  does  not  lie  at  tiie  mm  tini^ 
wiAetk  is  oontrsdietory.",^ 

EUBDLUS,  an  Athenian  poet  of  thrniUe 
'Comedy,  floonshed  aboot  876  B.  0.  He  vrm 
104  plays,  chiefly  cnmythoiogicdsDiijse^iMi; 
-of  them  eontdning  pa«t>dier  of  pswsgw  faa 
file  tragedians.  The  fragments  id  h>  irarta 
which  remain  hstve  been  edited  by  IkbAi, 
■and  am  marked  by  a  paonliariy  pore  diatioiL 

SnOHARIST  (Or.  •vxcv>tvrw,-thaBkigiTi^ 
'a  name  flreqoentiy  given  totiie  saoraranttf  tk 
■Lard's  sapper,  eitlMr  in  dhision  to  tiiepniai 
with  which  the  early  Obrisliana  osed  to  eti^ 
brate  it,  or  becaose  at  ita  institatiim  oirSmw 
"  gave  thanks"  in  bkaring  the  bread  aai  «int 
(See  LoBo's  6dfpib.) 

EDCHiED,  the  most  eeld>rated  of  ooat 
■geometers,  flonrishedat  AleztfiAria,  inthenip 
.of  the  first  Ptolemy,  in  the  8d  oentmyRa 
The  Arabic  Instarisns  give  many  anaathoiliett- 
•dparticalarsof  hisUfe;  bnt  it  is  odxMrtan 
-that  he  dwelt  first  in  Greeee  and  thniaSgnt, 
and  probable  Ihatbe'stodJcdat  Atkeumte 
the  sacoeason  of  Plato,  and  then  paadom 
to  Alexandria.    There  be  fbmided  the  Biti» 
maticd sdMol, and  w«8  ranaikaUete killed 
-in  sdenoe.  Us  sffeetacm  for  learned  mei^  nd  Ui 
gentie  and  modest  deportment.  Ftdennrhirai 
afted  him  if  geometry  eoold  not  l>e  ms»  imr, 
he  made  tlte  celebrated  answer  that  then  m 
no  TOftiL  road  to  gemnetry.    To  sppreeitte  tk 
merit  of  Endid,  the  state  of  geometty  befn 
Mm  shoold  be  considered.    Proolns  gim  tk 
improbaUe  legend  that  the  Egyptitas  wen 
-obliged  to  invent  geometry  in  order  to  bi 
again  the  bonndaries  of  their  fields,  cffiwedl? 
>the  innndations  of  the  Nile.    Thsnoe  it  va 
bronriit  to  Greece  by  Thaies,  bnt  it  wm  W 
raised  to  a  liberd  sdenee,  and  apfititi  to  tie 
sdution  of  speoolative  and  theoretics!  proUoi^ 
by  Pythagoras.    Hippoorates  wss  tbefifBtf 
write  on  dements.     Plato,  withoit  writ"? 
-partionlarly  opon  geometry,  oontribnted  vm 
to  its  progress  by  his  use  of  the  snaljtieaW' 
od,  and  by  the  mathematied  style  of  biiboob, 
and  new  theorems  -were  add«l  by  nnaena 
lesser  philosophers.    At  the  advent  of  B«M. 
something  had  been  written  on  proporiiaa,  » 
commensnrablea,  lod,  solids,  and  penupiJD^ 
sections;   and  the  important  P'^P''^[_\ 'j! 
right^mgled  triangle  bad  been  diHoveted^ 
was  theglory  of  Eadid  tonnitein  a  »M«J*J 
all  the  discoveries  of  his  P'«^*«**'"5^'"Jj! 
add  severd  new  ones  of  his  own.    Heauja** 
all  otiier  geometers  of  antiqdty  in  the  ew  «■ 
podtion  of  his  theorems  and  tto  rigid  oi«ff« 
his  demonstrations.   The"Elementi"««!^ 
bd<»g  both  to  geometry  and  arithmetie.  w 
consist  of  18  books  written  by  Eodid,  uw  » <"* 
era  written  probably  by  Hypsides;  snatheynv 
be  divided  into  4  wuts,  of  which  tiie  W^ 
prising  the  first  6  books,  treats  of  the  propenw 

of  plane  figorea,  and  preeentithe  tJ"**^*^ 
portions;  theadgivea,inthe8Mo'™«'<**^ 
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mstiagof  tte  10th  book,  is  tka  derelopment  at 
all  tiM  power  of  the  preoediog  one^  and  is  oe^ 
eofiei  wHh  s  oorions  and  pr^nnd  tiieorjr  of 
iaonameDsarable  qoantitiM ;  and  the  remaini- 
in;  books  are  on  the  etomeuta  of  solid  geomete]rv 
cod  were  so  mndi  stadied  amoDK  the  Platmiiats 
w  to  receive  the  name  of  the  Pktonie.  The 
hot  knowa  of  the  treatises  <MF  Endid,  aftw  the 
"  Elemente,"  is  the  "  Data."  By  this  name  are 
Mgaated  oertain  known  qaantaties  which  by 
laetnsaf  snalyBas  Irad  to  the  disooTery  ci  other 
qsaatitieab^rennknown.  Onehaadredprop^ 
otitiflas  are  here  collected  which  are  the  most 
emioiis  esaoiples  of  geometrieal  analysis  anumf 
th«  ueieatB.  Newton,  hi^ily  v^ed  them,  and 
iCoBtaota  i^les  them  the  £st  step  toward  trans- 
eeiidentalgeometi7.--The  histwy  of  the  works 
(rf  Eoolid  is  the  history  of  geometry  itadf|  both 
ia  Ohristisn  and  Mohammedan  ooantries,  nntil 
after  the  reviral  of  teaming.  Tliey  were  com- 
mented upon  by  Theon  and  Ftochis,  and  be- 
cnMthe  foundation  of  nMftwimtJcalinstmetion 
in  the  adioditf  Alexandria.  Of  the  nomeroaa 
editioos  and  commentaries  among  the  Orientals^ 
that  of  KaaireddLn,  a  Persian  astronomy,  of  the 
ISthoentary,  was  the  besb.  The  "Elements" 
vtre  restored  to  Enrope  by  translation  from 
tbe  Arable,  the  first  European-  who  taraaslated 
dtem  bong  Adalard  of  Bath,  who  was  alive  in 
UW,  Hid  who  foond  his  original  among  the 
Xoon  of  Spain.  'Oampann8,mider  whose  name 
tliittnaulation  was  pnnted,  was  for  a  long  time 
tbooght  to  be  its  anthor.  The  Greek  text  was 
£nt  paUished  in  1583  by  Simon  Ghrynoens  at 
Basel,  and  in  sabaeqnent  editions  was  corrected 
bj  ooeiparison  of  manuscripts.  Since  then  the 
votjc  las  been  pnUiahed  in  a  great  variety  of 
tdhani,  and  translated  into  all  the  £m«pean 
and  aiaay  oriental  langnages.  The  yjiglish 
adaptations  by  Simaon  uid  Pl^ur  have  been 
vidUy  reoeived  aa  text  books  in  geometry. 

£UCIJD  fa  MaoABA,  a  disciple  of  Socrates, 

t)om  aboot  MO  B.  0.    His  first  master  was 

Paraenides;  afterward  he  became  a  devoted 

^i^lt  at  Boerstea,  at  whose  death,  according 

to  Phto,  he  was  present.    But  notwithstanding 

Ilia  aSeetiea  for  his  seoond  teaoher,  he  retained 

fronttteOeatio  school  an  invincible  tendency  to 

anbtle^,  ari  it  was  said  <rf  him  by  Boorotes  that 

ne  knew  kow  to  live  with  sophists,  bat  not  with 

men.   After  the  death  of  Soerates,  his  disciples, 

™rag  kt  their  lives,  fled  from  Athens ;  and  at 

*y«,  in  the  house  cf  Eaolid,  they  found  an 

M^nn  and  a  new  centre  for  their  studies. 

nto  himself  was  an  ardent  attendant  np<»i 

aual,  who  taught  that  the  essence  of  good 

^^■■ait^,  nnity  so  entire  as  to  emlbraoe  immo- 

>w^  iuaitity,  and  permanence.     Hence  tba 

'^■"na  wwld  has  no  ntoral  oharaoter  and  no 

'^'^  to  good.     He  taught  also  that  being 

«««toonly  inanity,  identity,  and  permanence, 

•wtaaeethe  sennble  world  has  no  part  in  ex- 

•■»«.    Being  and  good  are  thus  tiie  same 

™%Minfdy,  umty ;  good  therefore  alone  ex- 

■Miand  evil  is  but  theabasDee  of  existence. 


3t>doe»  noCfdknr,  bewe^er,  (bat  there  fa  bat 
a  single  being  and  a  sin^e  sort  of  goodj  for  unity 
may  be  found  ooatained  Sn  various  ttungs.  En* 
eUd  expressly  toughttJ^  in  qnte  of  th^  nnity, 
feMug  and  good  dothe  themselves  in  different 
forms,  present  thems^es  under  diffarent  points 
of  view,  and  reoeive  different  names,  as  wia- 
dmn,  God,  intellig«ice,  and  o&o^  Euclid  also 
anticipated  Aristotie  m  distingmshing  the  aot 
from  the  power,  end  resolved  acocs^mg  to  his 
ideas  of  heme  the  relation  between  the  two. 

EDBIOMETER  (Gr.  nita,  pure  air,  and  ,m- 
rper,  meaBnre),  tiie  name  given  to  an  instmment 
ittveiited  by  fiaestley  fiw  determining  the  pro* 
portioa  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  in  the  belief  that  ok 
this  depended  its  ealnbrily.  !lCany  other  instm* 
ments  have  sinoe  been  invented  for  eettmating 
tiae  amount  of  oxygen  in  gaseoas  mixtures,  and 
the  name  is  retained  for  £ese,  thoo^  it  has  no 
longer  its  original  significance.  In  the  applies 
tion  of  tbe  ^trument  for  estimating  axjgea, 
the  gas  is  mado  to  onite  with  some  sobstonoe^ 
as  pboeiriunvs,  introduced  into  tbe  gaseoas  mix- 
ton,  wmoh  is  contained  in  tiie  upper  end  of  a 
nadnated  glass  tube  inverted  over  mercury. 
The  dindniSou  (tf  bulk  caused  hy  tite  abeorption 
of  tlie  oxygMi  infiostes  its  quantity.  In  other 
forms  a  known  qnantiu-  <^  hydrogen  is  intro- 
duced asiA  the  knixttoe  fored  by  an  ^ectric  spaik 
produced  faymeans  of  two  wires  being  melted  into 
the  sides  of  the  tabe  and  nearly  meeting  each 
■other  within.  In  this  caae  the  tube  is  made 
very  thick  to  withstand  the  explosion.  Every 
two  v^olumes  of  hydrogen  oonsume  one  of  oxygen, 
whence  tlM  quantity  of  the  latter  may  bia  es- 
timated. 

EUDOOIA,  originally  named  Athktaib,  a 
Grecian  maiden,  who  became  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius  II.,  bom  in  Athens  about 
A.  D.  894,  died  in  Jerusalem  about  461.  She 
was  inrtrueted  by  her  fother,  the  sophist  LeoD- 
tinus,  in  the  religion,  literature,  and  seienee  of 
the  pagan  Greeks,  and  was  as  remarkable  for  her 
personal  beauty  as  for  her  learning.  Leontinus 
at  his  death  dimed  his  property  among  his  sons, 
saying  that  the  merits  of  his  dsnghter  (to  whom 
he  left  only  100  pieces  of  gold),  i^oh  raised 
her  BO  much  above  her  sex,  woidd  be  snffloient 
for  her.  Thus  disinherited,  and  having  sought 
in  vain  fl:t>m  her  brothers  a  share  in  the  paternal 
heritage,  she  went  with  an  aunt  to  Oonstantino- 
ple  to  sdioit  ti>e  cancelling  of  the  will.  She 
procured  an  andienoe  of  Puloheria,  sister  of  the 

Soang  emperor  Theodosius  II.,  and  regent  in 
is  name,  who  was  so  eharmed  by  her  wit  and 
beantythat  she- secretly  destined  Athenois  to  be 
the  wife  of  her  brother.  Theodosius  himseU^ 
then  20  years  of  age,  was.  captivated  at  the  first 
interview,  aad  Athenais  renounced  the  religion 
of  her  footer,  was  baptised  by  the  patriarch  of 
Oonstantinople,  tram  whom  she  received  tbe 
name  of  Eudooia,  and  was  married  to  tb»  em- 
peror in  431.  She  received  the  tide  of  Augusta 
in  488,  after  having  ^ven  birth  to  a  daughter, 
and  she  requited  the  unkindness  of  her  brothers 
by  making  timn  consuls  and  prefsots.    During 
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the  first  SO  >^ean  after  her  marriage  Endoflis  took 
little  part  in  public  affitira,  which  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Pnlcberia.  She  trandated  parts  of  the 
Old  Testamoit  into  hexameter  yeraes,  and  a  lift 
of  Jesna  Qirirt  composed  in  veraes  taken  flrom 
Homer  is  attributed  to  her.  Slie  also  cetelnated 
in  verse  the  Persian  -victories  of  Tbeodosins,  and 
the  legends  and  raarlgrrdom  of  8amt  Oyprian. 
She  atlength  supplanted  Poldieria,  and  rued  t^ 
empire  for  1  years,  from  448  to  400.  Her  oonrt 
was  filled  with  leanied  men,  wiili  one  of  whom, 
Paolinns,  a  companion  of  her  early  stndies  in 
Athras,  she  cherished  an  intimacr  which  roused 
the  jealonsy  of  her  hasband,  and  Paolinns  was 
banished  to  Oappadocia,  where  he  was  somi 
afterward  assassinated.  The  Entychian  discus- 
rion  was  DOW  vexing  the  church ;  Pnlcheria  and 
Eudcoia  adopted  different  views,  and  in  the  ali- 
ieroate  ascendencnr  of  the  two  parties,  first  the 
ibrmer  and  then  the  latter  was  exiled.  Endoda 
retreated  to  Jerusalem,  where,  however,  the 
Jealousy  of  the  emperor  or  the  vindictive  spirit 
of  Pnldieria  potaned  her,  and  two  priests  who 
shared  her  enle  were  slain.  The  exasperated 
empress  immediately  put  to  death  the  agent  of 
the  emperor;  and  bang  now  stripped  of  idl  the 
honors  of  her  rank,  she  passed  the  remainder 
«f  her  life  in  exercises  of  piety  and  charity, 
llie  inflilence  of  Bt.  Simeon  StyBtes  and  of 
Enthymins,  another  eminent  ascetic,  induced 
her  at  last  to  abandon  Entyohianism.  She 
died  iwoteeting  to  the  last  the  Innocence  of  her 
life. 

.  EUDOXIA,  daughter  of  Theodoaus  II.'  and 
/Endocia,  bom  in  Constantinople  in  432,  died 
'about  468.  She  was  married  to  her  cousin  V^ 
lentJnian  HI.,  emperor  of  the  West,  after  whose 
death,  by  the  hands  of  emissaries  of  the  senator 
Maximus,  she  was  constrained  to  espouse  the 
latter.  Haximos  subsequently  had  the  folly  to 
reveal  to  her  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
murder  of  Valentinian,  and  when  tiie  time  for 
vengeance  seemed  to  her  to  have  come  she  in- 
vited to  Italy  Genserio,  king  of  the  Vandals,  at 
whose  approach  Maximus  was  murdered  Otea- 
■erio  delivered  Rome  to  pUlage,  and  bore  awqr 
with  him  to  Africa  Eudoxia  and  her  two  dau^ 
ters.  They  were  released  after  a  detention  of 
7  years,  during  which  one  of  the  daughters  was 
forced  to  marry  the  son  of  Genseric. 

EUDOXUS  OT  OimniB,  a  Greek  natural 
philosopher,  bom  about  409,  died  about  866 
B.  0.  He  studied  under  Arcbytas  and  Plato, 
travelled  in  Egypt,  and  returned  to  Onidus  in 
869,  founded  a  scnool,  and  bnih  an  astronomical 
obeervatory.  Though  he  seems  to  have  treated 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  he  particulariy 
excelled  in  geometry  and  astronomy,  and  is 
called  by  Cicero  the  prince  of  astronomers.  In 
hia  astronomical  system  the  earth  was  the  mo- 
tionless centre  of  all  the  celestial  revolutions. 
The  movements  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  6  planets 
resulted,  according  to  him,  from  the  combined 
revolutions  of  concentric  spheres,  of  which  there 
were  8  each  for  the  stin  and  moon,  and  4  for 
each  of  the  pkmets.    Every  planet  oooi^ed  a 


part  of  the  heaTens  by  itseifl  and  waianmonU 
by  moving  spheree,  whose  mutoafly  maSU 
motions  nude  the  orbit  of  the  planet  &fiit 
fixed  the  length  of  the  year  as  adopted  is  tbi 
Julian  caloidar  at  866}-  dm,  and  introdoaj 
oelestial  spheres  or  ^obea.  tnuoaisheitatiid 
the  nnmerioal  reiationa  of  wmnd  Mcordiagiollii 
rapidly  of  the  vitat«tion<ifth&chMda.  favilk- 
metio  he  added  8  kinds  of  pn^octinn  to  tint 
kinda  known  before  Mm.  ' 

EUDOXUS  or  Otbous,  a  Greek  ncttatgr 
of  the  8d  century  B.O.  EjqMditiettsfromE^ 
to  India  had  for  a  time  ceased,  whoi  he  mmi 
them  under  the  reign  of  Pbdemy  EoHieta. 
His  bold  entwprise  in  seeking  Ha  taoet  omI 
route  to  In^  to  which  fae  made  two  y^ipt», 
and  whence  he  aeema  to  have  been  the  antb 
bring  diamonda,  and  in  attempting  to  eiiniD- 
navigate  Africa  by  the  west,  caused  Mm  niij 
persecations,  and  his  reputation  has  been  d- 
-soured  by  the  fkUes  with  wfaidi  Ifqwt  ai 
Mela  sought  to  embdiiah  it. 

EUEAULA.  a  post  village  of  Barboor  eo, 
Ala.,  beantifblly  situated  on  the  right  bnk  a 
the  Chattahoochee  river ;  pop.  in  186S,  t,OO0t 
It  stands  on  a  high  blnfil  300  feet  aborc  tte 
water,  and  contuna  aeveral  chnrches  aadimi- 
paper  offices,  and  many  stores.  An  ttUn  mI 
oonstantiy  increadng  trade  is  carried  od  I7 
means  of  the  rivw,  which  is  navig^Ie  to  tWi 
point  fiom  November  to  June.  It  is  theniB- 
oipal  shipping  point  for  the  produce  or  At 
surroandlD^  plantationa,  and  exports  unmj 
about  30,000  bales  of  cotton. 

EUGEaNE,  Fkancois,  called  Prince  iam 
of  Savoy,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  18, 1668,  died  m 
Vienna,  April  21, 1786.  His  parents  war*  » 
gene  Kaurice,  count  of  Soisscms,  a  graodoM  d 
Charles  Emanuel  I.,  duke  of  Savoy,  and(^ 
pia  Kancini,  one  of  the  nieces  of  Oardinil  M» 
arin.  He  was  intended  for  the  church,  w 
which  he  had  no  taste,  but  devoted  hiimeli  t» 
mffitaiy  reading.  Louis  XIV.  reftaed  hm  » 
regiment,  and  he  eacouBtered  the  ezumt^  <t 
Louvois — a  rafosal  and  on  enmity  tbtt  wen 
to  cost  Erance  dear.  He  entered  the  Ai**' 
service,  and  made  his  first  campaign  agaiMtw 
Turks  in  1688  so  distmguishing  himself  tw*  M 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  ""I?? 
regiment  He  -was  present  at  the  battl*  of  Vi- 
enna. Further  service  led  to  ftnther  P""**" 
tion,  and  he  held  the  rank  of  nuflor-genOTia 
the  siege  of  Belgrade,  in  1688.  LonvoB  mm 
required  all  Frenchmen  serving  in  foy  "^ 
mies  to  retum  home,  <m  pain  of  l*"""*??: 
Eugene  reftised  to  obey,  and  declaring  U?»» 
would  retum  to  France  in  spite  of  the  nani^ 
remained  in  the  imperial  service.  2*  **'^ 
to  Savoy  in  a  diplomatio  ci^wcity,  but  he  sffw 
aa  a  aoldier  under  the  duke  of  that  cw?*^^ 
aeveral  oampaigna,  befaig  his  lieutenant  wm«" 
invaded  France  in  1698.  HewaabreT«tt«»ne» 
marshal,  and  after  hia  return  to  ' '^^ 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  "fV^ 
Sfflisible  of  the  folly  he  had  committad,  l«» 
XIV.  now  made  him  great  afenioneoKUB» 
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•f  luaeBtei^ibeFranoh  aervieei  These  o^ 
fgrs  he  would  not  listMi  to,  bat  took  eommand 
of  ananny  that  waa  employed  against  the  Tnrka. 
He  ooiBpletelT'  ontgeneralled  tlM  enemy  and  ex- 
taraainated  their  army  at  Zentha,  Sept  11, 1607, 
wiimiBg  one  of  the  greatest  viotOTiee  of  that  age. 
Ibe  action  was  fovj^t  in  violation  of  orders, 
vfaieh  his  raemies  at  oonrt  turned  to  account. 
He  was  placed  under  arreet,  and  it  was  intend- 
ed to  send  him  before  a  oouiunl  of  war;  bntthe 
trnpeamc  changed  his  mind  and  restored  him  to 
Us  oommand.  He  aooonq>liabed  nothing  more 
of  iBportance,  and  peace  was  made  in  1699. 
When  the  war  of  the  Spanish  sacoesEdon  com* 
BMDoed  in  1701,  Bogene  was  sent  to  Italy,  where 
he  showed  hims^saperior  to  Oatinat,  and  won 

rtt  sacceeaes.  YiUeroi,  Catinat's  snooessor, 
defeated  at  Oluari,  and  con^eUed  him  to 
aband<m  the  territmy  of  Mantua,  In  Jan.  1703, 
be  attacked  the  French  in  Cremona,  and  though 
npnlaed,  captured  their  general.  In  Vendue 
be  fband  a  worthy  antagonist,  and  they  fought 
Uie  Uoody  drawn  battle  of  Lnzara,  Aug.  1, 1703. 
A^ipointed  president  of  the  war  council,  and  af' 
terward  sent  against  the  Hungarians,  Eugene 
did  nothing  more  equal  to  his  repntation  until 
1701,  -when  he  first  serred  in  company  with 
Ifariboron^  They  fought  and  won  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  Aug.  13,  Eugene's  part  in  tiie  ao> 
tkn  being  important.  He  was  then  sent  to  It> 
sty,  and  was  defeated  at  Oassano  (Aug.  16, 1706) 
by  Vand&ne,  being  twice  wounded.  When  the 
French  army  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans  and  Marshal  Marsin,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  besieging  Turin,  Eugene,  at  the  head 
of  only  30,000  men,  attacked  their  80,000  men, 
and  Seated  them,  Sept.  7,  1706.  He  was 
woanded  in  the  action.  He  was  rewarded  with 
the  garemment  cf  the  Milanese.  The  next  year 
he  made  an  attempt  npon  Toulon,  but  mled^ 
He  was  tiien  employed  at  the  Gtermaa  court  in 
hastening  pr^Mirations  for  the  next  campaign ; 
and  in  that  campaign  he  helped  Marlborough 
to  win  the  battle  of  Oudeoarae,  and  took  lille. 
He  was  at  the  battle  of  Malplaqnet,  Sept  11, 
1709,  and  aided  to  gain  the  field  for  the  allies. 
On  the  decline  of  Marlborough's  power  in  1711, 
be  Tinted  Snglaiid,  hoping  to  gam  her  back  to 
ber  formw  positian  in  the  aUianoe,  but  ineffect- 
ually. Wa  own  exertions  against  the  French 
were  frnitleaa,  and  in  1714  the  peooe  of  Bastadt 
pnt  aa  end  to  the  war  between  the  empire  and 
nanee.  After  residing  at  Viuina  for  some 
time^  where  he  was  much  consulted  by  the  em- 
peror, he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
amy  that  was  to  act  against  the  Turks,  Austria 
aidog  the  Venetians  in  aopordance  with  £a- 
nne's  recommendation.  He  defeated  them  at 
Peterwardein,  Aug.  6,  1716,  with  immense 
ahn^ter.  The  next  year  he  advanced  against 
«Bei^ade,  and  was  there  assailed  by  very  supe* 
■cior  fiwces,  some  accounts  say  6  to  1 ;  but  at  a 
time  when  his  destruction  was  regarded  as  in- 
•ritaMe  he  assailed  the  eiumy,  and  inflicted 
inwn  them  the  greatest  defeat  they  ever  expe- 
nmoed,  Ang.  16,  and  took  the  city  on  the  SSd. 
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He  was  woanded  in  the  battle.  In  1718  h^ 
hoped  to  dictate  peace  at  Constantinople,  bat 
the  treaty  of  Pasaarovitz  stopped  his  career  of 
conquest  He  was  rewarded  by  a  pension,  aa 
estate  worth  800,000  florins  per  *TiTititn,  and 
the  vicar-generaUnip  of  Italy,  having  previous* 
ly  occupied  the  o£Boe  of  governor  of  uie  Neth- 
erlands. He  held  for  many  years  nearly  the 
same  position  in  Austria  thiat  Wellington  sub- 
sequently held  in  England.  Yet  he  had  bitter 
enemies,  toward  whom  he  was  very  forbearing. 
"His  even  temper,"  says  Vehse,  "never  for* 
sook  him  for  a  moment  He  bore  all  the  in> 
trigues  of  his  enemies,  aa  well  as  their  open  and 
Clumsy  attacks,  with  imperturbable  equanimity 
and  patience ;  and  showed  himself  so  rarbearing 
to  his  oolleagnes  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet 
that  not  one  cose  is  known  of  his  ever  having 
taken  revenge  on  his  enemies."  In  moavin 
his  political  opinions  he  was  in  advance  of  his 
age.  He  saw  the  error  of  the  house  of  Austria 
in  encouraging  the  growth  of  Prussia,  and  in 
oonfeiring  oa  ner  diief  th^  royal  title.  He  fa- 
vored an  alliance  with  France,  thus  anticipating 
the  policy  of  Kaonitz.  He  fostered  literature, 
science,  and  art,  and  corresponded  with  Boer* 
haave,  Montesquieu,  andLeibnitz,  the  last  named 
being  his  personal  friend ;  and  he  made  great 
oolleetiana  of  MBS.,  books,  and  pictures.  The 
lastmilitary  service  in  which  he  was  engaged  was 
that  wUoh  grew  oat  of  the  war  of  the  Polish  suo- 
cession,  in  1784,  when  he  commanded  an  army 
agwnst  the  fVench  on  the  Rhine.  There  was  not 
much  fij^iting  and  no  ptched  battle.  The  heir 
apparent  to  uie  Prussian  crown,  Prince  Fred- 
eric, afterward  Frederic  H.,  then  served  under 
him,  and  the  first  hostile  cannon  he  ever  heard, 
at  Philipsberg,  were  the  last  heard  by  Eugene; 
The  fbture  oonquerw  of  Bossbach  pronounced 
his  o(»nmander  to  be  mily  "  the  shadow  of  the 
great  Eugene."  He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed 
In  the  morning,  after  having  .played  piquet  the 
previous  evening.  His  ftaneral  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  ever  known,  16  field  marshsla 
carrying  the  coffin,  and  the  emperor  atten^iu 
as  a  private  mourner.  He  was  never  married 
but  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of 
the  two  sons  of  the  countem  Batthyanyi.  Eur 
gene  is  considered  one  of  the  6  greatest  gener- 
als of  modem  times,  the  other  4  being  Napo- 
leon, Wdlington,  Marlborough,  and  Frederio 
the  Great 

EUGENIE  MARIE  DE  GUZMAN,  countess 
of  Teba.  empress  of  the  French,  bom  in  Grana- 
da, Spun,  May  5,  1836.  She  is  the  Sd  daugh- 
ter <»  the  count  of  Montgo,  a  Spanish  grandee, 
whose  ancestors  emigrated  in  the  14th  century 
fh»n  G^enoa  to  Spain.  The  ancestors  of  hw 
mother,  Marie  M&noela  Eirkpatrick  of  Close- 
bun,  who  was  bom  in  Andalusia,  were  Roman 
Catholics  of  Scotland,  and  fagltivee  from  that 
ooontiy  after  the  domifUl  of  the  Staarts.  The 
eountess  of  Teba  was  educated  in  France  and 
England,  travelled  extenmvely,  and  while  in 
Paris  (1861)  she  became  acquainted  with  the 
present  eiapetos  of  France,  who  married  hei^ 
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Jan.  80,  1868.  She  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
Kapol£on  Engtee,  March  16, 1856,  the  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  French  empbe.  She  i»  remark- 
able for  her  beanty  and  acoompliahmenta.  On 
the  emperor's  departure  for  the  seat  of  war  in 
Italy,  be  appointed  her  regent,  May  8, 1869.  . 
EUOENlUS,  the  name  of  4  popes.  I.  Bom 
in  Rome,  died  abont  668.  When  Martin  L  was 
banished  by  the  emperor  Clonstans  II.  in  664, 
Engenins  became  vicar-general  of  the  chnrch, 
and  in  the  same  or  the  next  year  was  chosen 
pope.  He  was  distingoished  for  piety,  and  like 
nis  predecessor  had  trouble  with  the  emperor. 
He  was  canonized.  U.  fiom  in  Rome,  succeeded 
Pascal  I.  in  824,  died  in  827.  He  was  opposed 
by  an  anti-pope,  and  to  quell  the  schism  which 
followed,  the  emperor  Louis  the  Good  sent  his 
son  Lothaire  to  Rome.  Engenins  held  a  oonn- 
cil  in  which  it  was  decreed  that  every  bishop 
and  clergyman  should  have  in  his  house  a  mas- 
ter to  teach  the  people  and  explain  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  humility, 
simplicity,  and  learning,  but  is  said  to  have 
ooontenanoed  the  ordeu  of  cold  water,  insti- 
tuted in  his  time,  and  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Worms  in  829.  IIL  Bom  in  Pisa, 
succeeded  Lucius  11.  in  1146,  died  in  Tlvoli, 
July  8,  1168.  He  was  a  Cistercian  monk,  a 
friend  and  disciple  of  St.  Bernard,  and  assumed 
the  tiara  at  a  troubled  period.  His  predecessor 
bad  been  killed  in  a  riot,-  the  senate  had  de- 
clared its  independence  of  the  pope,  a  patrician 
had  been  chosen,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia  was  at 
the  same  time  exciting  the  people  by  his  preach- 
ing. The  Romans  demanded  the  pope's  sanc- 
tion to  the  acts  of  the  senate,  and  Engenins 
rather  than  yield  retired  to  Yiterbo  almost  im- 
mediately after  his  election.  He  enlisted  the 
arms  of  the  people  of  Tivoli,  gained  a  partial 
success,  and  afterward  went  to  France,  where 
he  held  a  conncil  at  Rheims  in  1148,  and  anoth- 
er at  Treves.  With  the  assistance  of  Roger, 
king  of  Sicily,  he  subdued  the  Romans  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  returned  to  his  capital,  bat  was 
again  driven  out  and  withdrew  to  Campania. 
In  1162  he  made  a  compact  with  Frederic  Bar- 
baroesa,  but  before  the  emperor  could  fulfil  his 
promise  to  reinstate  him  at  Rome  the  pope  died. 
St.  Bernard  addressed  to  Eagenius  his  treatise 
J)«  Ootmderatione.  IV.  Gabriels  CoimoLMS- 
xo,  bom  in  Venice,  succeeded  Martin  V.  in 
1481,  died  in  Rome,  Feb.  28, 1447.  He  w^  a 
nephew,  or  according  to  some  a  son  of  Gregory 
XII.,  who  was  required  to  abdicate  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Gonstanoe.  He  was  a  Celestine  monk, 
became  bishop  of  Sienna,  and  was  afterward 
cardinal  and  legate  to  Bologna.  He  was  a  man 
of  impetuous  temper,  whose  reign  was  unfortu- 
nately cast  in  a  time  which  tried  that  temper  to 
the  utmost.  One  of  his  first  acta  in  the  pontifi- 
cate was  to  charge  the  Oolonnaa,  the  nephews 
of  his  predecessor,  with  robbing  tiie  papal  treas- 
ury; and  having  by  this  rash  though  probably 
Jnst  accusation  gained  the  enmity  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  famiUea  of  Rome,  he  found  him- 
sel^  on  the  outbreak  of  a  revolt  in  his  states, 


xmable  to  raise  either  money  or  troops.  Tbi 
Colonnaa  paid  dearly  for  their  redatsnee  to 
the  demand  for  restitation.    More  thn  200 
of  their  partisans  were  ptit  to  death,  and  Hut 
arms,  monuments,  and  dwdling  of  Martin  V. 
were  destroyed.   The  Ciolonnaa  ^Iled  in  tlw  «id 
of  the  prince  of  Palestrina,  who  enteied  Bom 
at  the  head  of  an  army ;  bat  Eogenina,  bsfiag 
secured  tiie  help  <^  Fbrenoe  and  Veniee,  best 
him  in  a  hard  batUe,  and  imposed  hii  on 
terms  upon  the  conquered.    He  nowgrnlv 
attention  to  the  Hussites  and  tlie  ooandl  d 
BaseL    The  Hnadtes  scattered  his  anmu,  int 
he  would  make  no  peaoe  with  them,  and  whea 
news  reached  Rome  that  s  tmoe  had  beea  ecn- 
oluded  with  the  heretics  be  ordered  it  to  b« 
broken.    With   the   conncil   he  had  do  lea 
trouble  than  with  the  Hnsritee.    Dec.  11,  IMl, 
he  published  a  buU  dissolving  the  aaaenb^, 
which  was  answered  hj  a  decree  of  the  fitbm, 
asserting  their  own  snpremaoy  over  the  pofe, 
and  summoning  him  to  appear  before  tbea 
After  8  years'  delay,  he  was  induced  bytk 
emperor  to  be  present  at  the  coonciL  (k 
the  emperor's  death  quarrels  broke  out  tno, 
and  Eugeniur,  having  a  second  time  diaMTed 
tiie  council  of  Basel,  caDed  anew  syned  «t  fv- 
rara.    This  produced  a  schism.   A  few  ptcbtes 
and  many  of  the  inferior  deiigy  contioned  t» 
sit  at  Basel,  deposed  the  pope,  and  elected  at 
anti-pope,  Amadeus  VIH-  duke  of  Sarar  who 
took  the  name  of  Felix  V.    The  schism  Mad 
nnta  after  the  death  of  Engenina.    Theeomdl 
of  Ferrara  gave  its  attention  to  a  project  for  the 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  chorchei,  wlud) 
the  p^e  had  much  at  heart.    The  emperor 
John  Palsologns,  the  patriarch  of  Oontuti- 
Dople,  and  21  bidiope  arrived  st  Ferrm  in 
March,  1488,  but  a  pestilence  forced  them  to 
remove  their  sessions  to  Florence,  where  ito 
much  discussion  the  artides  of  unkn  wm 
agreed  upon,  July  6, 1489,    The  Greek  peori^ 
however,  never  accepted  the  decree,  mdtto 
separation  between  the  churches  contiiiMd  u 
effect  as  wide  as  ever.    Meanwhile  EngeBJ" 
experienced  serious  temporal  difflcnltiee  st  Mm*. 
The  Romans  broke  out  into  rebelHon,  set  tip* 
republic,  and  deposed  all  the  papal  offioen  Tbe 
pope  took  refbge  in  the  church  of  St  CtoJ*" 
gonns,  and  some  accounts  even  say  that  be  n* 
thrown  into  prison.    He  escaped  to  O"*"*.^ 
disguise,  and  thence  went  to  Florence,  *!»» 
his  minister  Vitellesohi,  whose  <*"«'''"? 
sud  to  have  caused  the  revolt,  quelled  tb*^^ 
rection,  and  punished  the  leaders  with  extw* 
severity.    Beside  the  troubles  which  we  IJ]^ 
mentioned,  Engenins  had  to  witness  ^'le™' 
tations  of  the  Tnrto,  and  was  charged  «w 
being  the  indirect  cause  of  the  diassters  ww« 
tliey  inflicted  upon  the  Hungarians  «™  ■"'r; 
The  legate  cardinal  Julian  had  coom*^ 
Christians  to  break  their  tmoe  with  «*  V^ 
mans,  bht  whether  Engenins  was  «m**"2u 
for  the  advice  is  not  agreed.    The  PonW' 
character  has  engaged  the  attention  of  W^ 
ans.    He  is  praised  for  modesty,  wsl,  connp^ 
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patronage  of  art,  and  many  personal  virtnes, 
and  is  acoased  oa  the  other  hand  of  inordinate 
ambition  and  haoghtinees  of  spirit. 

EDLENSTEIN,  Kabl,  an  eminent  performer 
« the  Jews-harp,  born  in  Heilbronn,  WOrtem- 
twrg,  in  1808.  While  a  child  he  showed  a  de- 
cided taste  for  mnsio,  and  at  6  years  of  age  oon- 
■tmcted  a  Tiolin,  on  which  he  soon  gained  a 
tolerable  degree  of  skilL  At  12  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  an  ironmonger,  who,  disliking  mnsic, 
K^bsed  to  allow  him  to  play  npon  any  instm- 
ment,  and  took  firom  him  sooceasirely  his  yiolin, 
Freooh  horn,  flageolet,  and  gnitar.  In  despair 
Edenstein  resorted  to  the  Jewa-harp,  an  inrtm- 
nent  be  had  been  aconatomed  to  sell  at  a  penny 
each,  and  soon  discovered  that  it  was  capable 
of  a  variety  of  tones  and  modalations  of  which 
be  bad  never  dreamed.  He  devoted  4  years  of 
MidDoas  practice  to  the'  instrument,  on  which 
he  aoquirel  an  astonishing  skill,  and  succeeded 
in  tnning  a  series  of  harps,  whereby  he  could 
oommand  a  lar^  scale,  and  modulate  with  truth 
and  aocaracy  in  every  variety  of  key.  For 
tereral  years  he  passed  a  nomadic  life  of  great 
privation  as  a  performer  on  tJie  Jew8-han>  in 
TirioDs  pa(ts  of  Germany,  and  finally  settled  in 
Stgttgart,  where  he  played  before  the  queen  of 
Wfirtemberg,  who  gave  him  letters  to  inflnen- 
&1  persons.  In  1825  he  arrived  in  London,  and 
excited  much  attention  by  his  performances. 
Boon  after  his  teeth  became  so  much  decayed  by 
the  action  of  the  ir6n  tongue  of  the  harp  that 
he  waa  obliged  to  give  up  playing  and  devote 
himself  to  teaching  the  guitar.  Subsequently  a 
eoTering  was  made  for  his  teeth  by  a  dentist, 
b]r  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  rssume  his  per- 
fonnanoes  oa  the  Jews-harp. 

EULER,  Lbonsasd,  a  Swiss  mathematioian, 
hwn  in  Basel,  April  15, 1707,  died  in  St.  Pe- 
tetsborg,  Sept  7,  1788.  He  studied  first  under 
his  father,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  after- 
irard  at  the  nniveruty  of  BaseTwhere  he  formed 
a  friendship  with  2  of  the  Bem9uillis,  8  of 
which  Cunily  were  ofiScers  of  the  xmiversity. 
Elder's  genius  was  soon  diverted  from  the 
ehoreh,  for  winch  he  was  intended,  to  philosoph- 
ical pnnmta.  At  the  age  of  19  he  was  gradu- 
ated, after  having  already  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  Frmch  academy  of  sdences  by  a  memoir 
npon  some  points  of  naval  architecture.  In  tihe 
mUotring  jrear,  being  disappointed  in  his  wish 
for  employment  at  Ste  university,  he  repaired 
to  St.  Petersbnrg,  where,  his  friends  the  Ber- 
nomllia  having  professorships,  he  had  hopes  of 
the  patronage  of  the  empress  Catharine  I.  She 
died  before  his  arrival,  and  Euler  became  so 
Miaitened  in  circumstances  as  to  have  been  on 
the  point  of  enlisting  in  the  Russian  navy  as  a 
common  sulor.  Thw  step  was  fortunately  pre- 
vented Oroogh  the  friendship  of  Daniel  Ber- 
nonilli,  who  at  length  obtained  for  him  the  pro- 
fiMsorship  of  natural  philosophy.  In  1788,  on 
the  retirement  of  this  friend  from  the  academy 
of  St  Petersburg,  Euler  became  professor  of 
""ptliematics.  He  labored  in  his  new  calling 
with  inde&tigabi*  indnstry,  and  exhibited  the 


most  astoniihing  powers  of  mind.  In  1740  he 
gained  the  prize  of  the  Paris  academy,  for  an 
investigation  of  the  nature  of  tides.  Meanwhile 
his  publications  on  the  nature  and  propagation 
of  sound,  on  curves,  on  the  integral  calculus, 
the  movement  of  celestial  bodies,  &o.,  bad 
already  gained  him  wide  reputation.  In  1741, 
at  the  invitation  of  Frederio  the  Great,  he  left 
St.  Petersburg  for  Berlin.  The  despotism  of 
the  Russian  government  bad  never  perlu^N  been 
agreeable  to  a  man  of  such  liberal  principles; 
and  it  is  s^d  to  have  added  to  his  habits  of  si- 
lent thought  and  study.  .His  reserve  attracted 
the  observation  of  the  Prussian  queen  dowager, 
who  inquired  into  its  cause.  "  Madam,"  Euler 
is  said  to  have  replied,  "  I  have  been  living  13 
years  in  a  country  where  men  who  speak  are 
hanmd."  He  remained  at  Berlin  26  ^eara,  un- 
til 1766,  during  which  period  he  lost  his  mother, 
who  had  lived  with  him.  His  wife,  whom  he 
had  married  in  St.  Petersburg,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Swiss  artist  named  GselL  Many  years  lata*, 
in  1776,  her  aunt  became  bis  second  wife.  Hit 
children  numbered  18,  only  4  of  whom  survived 
him ;  the  eldest  son  being  his  assistant  and  suc- 
cessor at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  second  physi- 
cian to  the  empress  Oatharine  II.  During  En- 
ler's  residence  at  Berlin,  he  continued  to  hold 
his  Russian  «)pointments,  and  even  drew  a 
portion  of  their  salary,  receiving  at  the  same 
time  from  all  parts  of  Europe  the  most  flattering 
marks  of  respect.  When-  the  dominions  of 
Frederio  were  invaded  by  a  Russian  army  in 
1760,  and  a  farm  belonging  to  Euler  was  laid 
waste,  the  empress  Elizabeth  immediately  reim- 
bursed his  losses.  These  generous  acts,  among 
other  motives,  induced  him  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion from  the  empress  Oatharine  U.  to  return 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  1766.  He  had  during  some 
years  previously  suffered  from  weakness  of  the 
eyes;  and  soon  after  returning  to  Russia,  he 
became  so  nearly  blind  as  to  be  able  only  to 
distinguish  very  large  chalk  marks  on*a  black- 
board. The  affection  was  the  consequence  of 
fever  brought  on  by  a  calculation,  for  which  his 
fellow  academicians  demanded  4  months,  but 
which  Euler  completed  in  8  days.  He  continued 
almost  blind  dunng  the  remainder  of  his  life ; 
but  by  constant  exercise  he  acquired  a  power  of 
recollection  of  mathematical  formulae  and  flg- 
nree  almost  incredible.  He  is  stated  to  have 
formed  in  his  head  and  retained  in  his  memory 
a  table  of  the  first  6  powers  of  numbers  up  to 
100  (about  8,000  figures).  Two  of  his  pupils, 
it  is  added,  had  summed  17  terms  of  a  oonverg-t 
ing  series,  and  difiSared  by  a  unit  in  the  60Ui 
decimal  in  the  result.  Eiuer  decided  the  point 
correcUy  by  a  mental  calculation.  Some  of  bis 
most  profound  and  valnable  works  were  com- 
posed after  his  loss  of  sight ;  among  them,  his 
"Elements  of  Algebra,"  and  "New  Theory  of 
the  Motions  of  the  Moon."  His  studies  were 
never  relaxed,  until  out  off  by  his  sudden  death 
while  conversing  with  a  pupil  on  Herschel's 
planetary  discoveries.  In  more  than  60  years 
of  inoessant  labor,  Eoler  bad  composed  80  sep- 
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•rate  worin,  and  more  tfaim  700  memoirs  or 
treatises.  The  whole  could  not  be  contained  in 
less  than  40  large  4to.  roliunes.  They  embrace 
every  existing  branch  of  mathematics,  and  al- 
most every  conceivable  application  of  them. 
Ther  are  all  the  original  frnit  of  his  own  brain. 
To  Enler  belongs  me  credit  of  improving  the 
analytic  method,  aooording  to  the  system  of 
Leibnitz  and  the  Bemonilw,  and  of  nnlformly 
applying  it  to  scientific  investigations.  Nor  was 
he  less  remarkable  for  his  popular  expositions 
of  the  principles  of  his  favorite  science.  His 
"Letters, to  a  German  Princess,"  which  have 
been  translated  into  English,  and  several  times 
reprinted,  throw  a  dear  light  on  the  most  im- 
portant facts  in  mechanics,  optics,  acoustics,  and 
phy«cal  astronomy,  and,  tiiongh  to  some  degree 
superseded  by  the  progress  of  modem  discovery, 
wUl  always  remain  a  model  of  perspicnons  state- 
ment and  felicitous  illustration.  His  "Intro- 
duction to  Algebra,"  translated  by  Prof.  Farrar 
of  Harvard  college  as  preliminary  to  the  Cam- 
bridge course  of  mathematics,  has  never  been 
surpassed  for  its  lucid  and  attractive  mode  of 
presenting  ti>e  elements  of  that  science.  Euler 
was  a  man  of  simple,  reserved,  and  benevolent 
mind;  with  a  strong  devotional  soise  andreU- 
gions  habit  He  nndertodc  to  prove  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  soul,  and  had  the  courage  to  de- 
fend revelation  at  the  court  of  a  firee  thinker 
like  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia. 

ETJMENIDES,  called  also  Erinnyes,  and  by 
the  Romans  Fuiin  and  Dir»,  the  avenging 
goddesses  of  the  Greek  mythology,  danghters 
of  night,  and  tormentors  of  the  wicked  both  in 
the  upper  and  the  lower  world.  The  Greeks 
dreaded  to  call  them  by  an  appropriate  name, 
and  therefore  addressed  them  euphemistically  as 
the  Enmenides,  or  soothed  and  gentle  goddesses. 
They  seem  to  have  been  originally  a  personifi- 
cation of  the  curses  pronoun<»d  upon  a  criminal, 
and  are  represented  by  Homer  as  resting  in  the 
depths  olr  Tartarus  till  the  condemnation  of  some ' 
person  for  violated  pious  or  hospitable  duties 
wakes  them  into  life  and  activity.  They  then 
pmrsne  the  offender  with  the  relentiessness  of 
late,  chasing  him  fh>m  place,  to  place,  allowing 
him  no  peace  nor  rest,  moved  by  no  supplica- 
tions, and  supported  by  the  goddess  of  justice, 
whose  ministers  they  are.  ;  As  described  by 
.^schylns,  snakes  instead  of  hair  enveloped  their 
heads,  their  eyes  were  bloody,  their  Usees  black 
and  fall  of  hateftilness,  and  they  bore  torches  and 
daggersin  their  fleshless  hands.  In  the  later  poets 
wings  were  added,  and  their  number  was  reduced 
fix>m  an  indefinite  number  to  8,  bearing  the  names 
of  Tisiphooe,  Aleoto,  and  Metnsra.  The  terrific 
drama  of  .fisiohylus  entitied  "Eumenides"  is  said 
to  have  frigh  tened  several  Athenian  matrons  into 
prematiire  labor,  and  in  subsequent  represen- 
tatioos  upon  the  stage  and  in  art  thdr  appear- 
ance was  greatly  softened  down. 

EUNAPniS,  a  Greek  sophist,  physician,  and 
biographer,  born  in  Sardis,  in  Lyaia,  A.  D.  S47, 
died  about  4S0.'  He  was  an  adversary  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  on  enthoaiaatic  partisan  of  the  em- 


peror JuBaii.  At  the  age  of  16  years  be  weot 
to  Athens,  where,  aSiet  4  years'  study,  he  tsi 
admitted  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  themgie 
doctrine  of  lamblichos,  and  was  initiated  into 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  He  retnmed  to  Sv- 
dis  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  stodied  me£- 
cine.  There  remains  from  aim  a  book  entided 
"  Lives  of  the  Sophists  and  Philceopbas,"  wfaidi 
nves  the  history  not  only  of  the  philoBO|d>eia 
but  of  the  phyncians  and  rhetradciana,  ud  i 
nearly  all  those  who  'became  known  in  seiaes 
and  letters  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  8d  to 
the  end  of  the  4th  century.  The  best  editioD  is 
that  of  Boissonade  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Amsterdim, 
182S). 

EUNOMnrS,  a  heresiarch  of  the  4th  oentiny, 
a  native  of  Dacora  in  Cappadoda,  who  stndiei 
theology  under  the  Arian  teacher  Astius,  and 
was  made  bishop  of  Oyzicus  about  A.  D.  860. 
His  opinions  were  a  logical  ezameivtion  of 
Ariaiusm.  He  was  soon  depoaed  from  his 
bishopric,  redded  at  Constantinople  daring  the 
reigns  of  Julian  and  Jovian,  and  at  OhaleedaD 
during  that  of  Yalens ;  was  baniaihed  ^7  the 
last  named,  but  soon  recalled ;  was  sigain  ban- 
ished by  Theododns  the  Great  to  ^almyris  in 
Mcesia,  driven  thence  to  Oiesarea,  and  at  length 

Eermitted  to  return  to  his  native  village,  wlwre 
e  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  died  st 
an  advanced  age.  His  works  were  ordered  by 
imperial  edicts  to  be  destroyed,  but  there  re- 
mtun  of  them  a  "  Confession  of  Faith,"  which 
was  presented  to  the  emperor  TheodoanM  at 
Constantinople  in  888,  and  an  "  Apologetic  IKe- 
oourse,"  a  ramous  treatise,  of  which  St  Bssl 
wrote  a  refutation  in  6  books.  His  diaciito 
were  caUed  Eunomians  and  also  Anomoesas 
(Gr.  aroiuHot,  dionmilar),  because,  unlike  the 
Arians  or  Homoiousians  and  the  Athanasiaas 
or  Homoonnans,  theya£Srmed  that  the  Son  ud 
Holy  Spirit  were  neither  identical  normmilaria 
essence  witii  the  Father.  They  acknowledged 
the  Father  as  supreme,  eternal,  and  distinct ;  the 
Son  as  generated  from  the  Father,  afid  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  generated  from  the  Sao.  Like 
their  founder  they  were  accustomed  to  snt^ 
speculations  upon  the  divine  nature,  the  inoom- 
prehennbility  of  which  they  denied.  They 
rejected  mysteries,  and  opposed  the  bonars  ren- 
dered to  martyrs  and  to  the  relics  of  saints. 

EUNUCHS  (Gr.  nwovxm,  from  tmrf,  a  bed, 
and  fX'\y>  gt>8rd)i  emasonlated  men  employed 
in  the  East  from  time  immemorial  to  take 
charge  of  women.  Acomding  to  Ammianos, 
the  practice  of  castration  was  ori^nated  by  the 
cmd  ingenuity  of  Queen  Semiramia.  A  ptodoct 
of  oriental  pol^^amy,  jealousy,  and  deqiotism, 
eunuchs  were  early  common  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  neighboring  ooontaies^ 
were  introduced  thence  into  Greece  and  Rome, 
among  the  later  Bomans  were  admitted  into 
the  toulies  of  senators  and  emperors,  and  by 
their  skill  in  flattery  and  intrigue  oft^  estab- 
lished their  power  at  court,  especially  under 
the  Byzantine  empire.  The  Romans  ingenioDs- 
ly  devised  a  method  of  making  castration  mora 
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or  1«M  complete.    Gibbon  affirmg  that  the  gener- 
«1  tuatory  of  PersU,  India,  and  China  proves  that 
the  power  of  the  eanacbs  has  oniformly  marked 
the  decline  and  &11  of  every  dynasty.    They 
are  still  employed  in  the  East  as  guardians  of 
the  harem,  black  slaves  from  Ethiopia  being 
geDenlly  preferred.    The  example  of  Origen 
«nd  the  sect  of  the  Yaledans  mark  their  ap- 
pearaooe  in  charoh  history  and  discipline.  With 
some  exceptions,  they  have  exhibited  an  nnge- 
nisl,  stupidoiia,  snpple,  and  treacherons  char- 
acter.   In  Some  they  vere  not  permitted  by 
law  to  appear  as  witnesses,  and  in  modern  times 
the  eattrati,  famous  as  singers  for  the  peculiar 
qoalitT  and  clecuness  of  their  voice,  are  ex* 
eladed  by  the  Gatholio  chorch  from  the  office 
of  the  priesthood.    The  custom  of  castration 
for  the  porpoeo  of  improving  the  voice  came 
into  use  in  the  middle  ages,  chiefly  in-  Italy, 
where,  in  the  18th  centnry,  it  was  estimated 
that  i,000  boys  annually  suffered  in  order  to 
become  angers  in  operas,  at  concerts,  and  in 
the  celebration  of  the  mass.    The  operation 
checks  the  growth  of  the  beard,  and  {^ves  a 
feminine  character  to  the  j^ysiognomy  and 
geseral  physical  development,  though  when 
peformedin  early  youth  it  tends  to  increase  the 
atitore  <^  the   nian.     The   eunuchs  of  the 
Tnrkiah  harems  are  mostly  made  so  in  upper 
£gypt,  near   Knbia,  at  a  village  where  the 
operaUon  of  castration  is  performed  by  Ooptio 
pritsta.    It  is  stated  that  about  1  in  7  of  the 
boTi  die  in  consequence  of  the  operation. 

EUPATORIA  (formerly  KotlovYa  seaport 
tovn  in  the  Rufisian  go  vemment  of  Tanrida,  on 
the  W,  coast  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  capital  of 
the  district  of  the  same  name,  situate  on  the  N. 
diore  of  the  bay  of  Kalamita,  in  about  lat  46°  14' 
V.  long.  83°  26'  E.,  about  40  m.  from  Bimfero- 

?n,  and  44  m.  from  Sebastopol.    Under  the 
■ttan  it  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
popoloni  towns  in  the  Crimea.    Before  the 
amaan  occupation  of  the  Crimea,  when  the 
name.of  Enpatoria  was  given  to  the  town  by 
Catharine  U.,  it  had  a  population  of  above 
S0,000.    According  to  the  census  of  1861,  it 
lud  only  8,200,  but  it  is  now  (1869)  estimated 
St  14,000,  ehiefly  Tartars  and  Caraite  Jews.    It 
hu  a  conaderable  trade  in  grain,  and  some 
trade  io  hides,  butter,  wax,  &o.      The  export 
of  aalt,  wbidi  is  drawn  from  acljoining  salt 
lakea,  and  from  which  the  Tartars  formerly  de- 
tired  great  profit,  has  Men  off  considerably 
<ince  the  increase  of  the  export  duties.    But- 
ter, felt  eUiSk,  and  the  blade  lambskios  known 
in  England  as  Astrakhans,  are  prepared  in  the' 
^ovn.   The  port  is  shallow,  but  safe,  and  never 
^•*o  up.    fo  sapply  the  town  with  water  an 
Attenan  well  haa  been  dug  by  order  of  the 
;  Knarian  govenimeot,  460  feet  deep^  and  fhmish- 
'"?  »d»Uy  supply  of  130,000  (^lons.     The 
principal  baildings  area  Ruseo-Greek  church,  an 
""wnian  church,  2  synagogues,  and  about  18 
tto«^Be^  the  chief  of  which,  built  by  Devlet- 
^>»ri  Khan  in  1652,  is  the  finest  in  the  Crimea. 
Ua  Sept.14^  1864,  the  Engliahand  French  effect- 


ed a  landing  in  the  bay  of  Enpatoria,  with  about 
60,000  men.  The  town  was  provided  with  forti» 
fioations  by  order  of  Omar  Pasha,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Turkish  army  there,  in  1865.  The 
Russians  made  an  ineffectual  attack  on  the 
town,  Feb.  17,  1866.  It  was  evacuated  by  the 
allies  after  the  ratification  of  the  peace  of  Paris, 
M^  80,  1866. 

EUPHRATES  (Turk.  JSZ  H-aC),  called  also  by 
the  natives  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows 
the  llurad,  the  largest  river  of  western  A^a, 
has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  K. 
K  from  Erzroum,  where  it  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  2  rivers,  tiie  Kara-Soo  and  the 
Mnrad,  near  Eebban,  in  lat  89°  N.  and  long. 
88°  80'  E.  It  flows  8.  W,  past  Samosta,  where 
a  chain  of  high  mountains  prevents  its  further 
progress  toward  the  Mediterranean.  It  then 
turns  its  course  to  the  S.  K,  traverses  a  wild 
defile  of  Mount  Taurus,  separates  Anatolia 
from  Turkish  Armenia,  keeps  its  way  without 
deviation  till  near  its  junction  with  the  Tigris, 
and  the  united  rivers  fall,  under  the  name  Sbat> 
el-Arab,  into  the  Persian  gulf.  Its  total  length 
is  nearly  1,800  m.,  its  average  breadth  about 
200  yams,  and  its  depth  from  12  to  80  feet. 
The  upper  part  of  its  course  lies  amid  lofty 
monntams,  and  near  the  village  of  Fash-tash 
it  plunges  through  a  gorge  formed  by  preci- 
pices more  than  1,000  feiet  u  height,  ^d  so  nar- 
row that  it  is  bridged  at  the  top.  It  then  enters 
the  plains  of  ancient  Babylonia,  where  the 
Bwifbiess  of  its  current  is  dinunished,  and  where 
in  ancient  times  numerous  canals  extended  from 
its  banks  t«  irrigate  the  neighboring  country. 
It  extricates  itseu  trom  the  marshes  of  Lemloon 
Just  before  reaching  Koma,  the  point  of  its 
union  with  the  Tigris.  It  is  navigable  both 
below  and  above  the  cataracts  whi<m  it  forms 
in  the  passes  of  the  Tanrus,  though  numerous 
islands,  shallows,  and  rapids  make  its  naviga- 
tion in  many  places  dimcnlt.  Its  waters  are 
subject  to  periodical  increase  from  the  melting 
of  the  snow  on  the  mounttuns  along  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  and  its  inundations  were  an- 
cientiy  of  great  advantage  to  the  agriculture  of 
the  level  districts  through  which  it  passes. 
Under  the  misrule  of  the  Turks,  however,  the 
canals  and  embankments  which  regulated  the 
inundations  have  been  neglected.  The  Eu- 
phrates is  linked  with  the  most  important 
events  in  ancient  history.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  as  one  of  the  4  rivers  of  paradise,  and 
is  often  named  the  great  river.  On  its  banks 
Kimrod  is  sud  to  have  founded  the  city  of 
Babylon,  which  was  for  ages  the  seat  of  a 
great  empire;  and  at  Ounaxa  terminated  the 
Ul-starred  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  and 
began  tiie  fiunoos  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks 
It  was  lor  a  long  time  the 


under  Xenophon. 

eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman  empii^.  la 
recent  times  the  English  have  tried,  thus  £ar 
unsucoessfnlly,  to  use  it  as  their  path  of  com* 
munication  with  India.  For  this  purpose  an 
expedition  was  sent  from  England  under  com- 
mand of  CoL  Chesney,  whicB  m  1866  descended 
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the  river  fr«>m  Bir  and  surveyed  609  miles  of  its 
oonrse.  (See  Chksnkt.)  It  is  a  singnlar  fact 
concerning  the  Euphrates  that  several  thousand 
years  ago  the  waters  do  not  seem  to  have  reach- 
ed the  sea  at  all,  bnt  were  lost  in  marshes  or 
consamed  by  irrigation,  which  was  practised 
on  an  immense  scde  under  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  sovereigns.  It  is  certain  that  at  a 
much  later  period  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
flowed  into  the  sea  by  distinct  channels.  Their 
junction  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  more 
than  2,000year8  ago. 

EUPHniSM  (6r.  tytjnmt,  elegapt),  an  affect- 
ed style  of  speech  which  distinguished  the  con- 
versation and  writings  of  many  of  the  wits  at 
the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  name  and 
the  style  were  derived  from  the  "Enphnes,  the 
Anatomy  of  Wit"  (1580),  and  the  "Euphuea 
and  his  England"  (1681),  of  John  Lilly,  of 
which  Anthony  i,  Wood  said :  "  Our  nation  is 
indebted  for  a  new  English  in  them,  which  the 
flower  of  the  youth  thereof  learned."  The 
style  of  these  once  famed  books,  which  became 
the  model  of  the  wits  and  gallants  of  the  time, 
and  was  almost  regarded  as  a  test  of  courtly 
breeding,  was  characterized  by  smoothness 
and  verbal  elegance,  and  chiefly  by  fantastic 
similes  and  illustrations  formed  by  attributing 
fanciful  and  fabulous  properties  to  animals, 
vegetables,  and  minerals.  Supported  by  fash- 
ionable sanction,  Lilly  was  for  a  time  esteemed 
the  rival  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  in  "  all 
the  partes  of  rhetoricke,  in  fitte  phrases,  in 
pithy  sentences,  in  gallant  tropes,  in  flowing 
speech."  Bnt  the  applause  was  ncft  universaL 
Euphuism  is  ridiculed  in  Marston's  comedy  of 
"What  You  Will,"  in  Ben  Jonson's  "Cynthia's 
Revels,"  and  is  thought  to  be  referred  to  in  the 
style  of  Don  Armado  in  Shakespeare's  "Love's 
Labor's  Lost,"  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his 
"Monastery"  makes  Sir  Kercie  Shafton  "par- 
ley euphuism." 

EUFOLIS,  one  of  the  8  Greek  comic  poets 
whom  the  grammarians  of  the  school  of  Alex- 
andria judged  worthy  of  a  place  in  their  canon, 
bom  about  446,  died  about  411  B.  0.  He  be- 
longed to  the  old  comedy,  was  a  disciple  of 
Oratinus,  and  composed  17  pieces,  7  of  which 
were  crowned.  He  was  reputed  superior  to 
Aristophanes  in  elegance,  and  in  bitter  and  per- 
sonal jests  was  the  rival  of  Cratinus.  Among 
the  objects  of  his  satire  were  Alcibiades  and 
Socrates,  the  former  of  whom,  according  to  one 
report,  exasperated  by  his  attacks,  threw  him 
into  the  sea,  where  he  was  drowned.  He  is 
also  said,  with  more  probability,  to  have  been 
killed  in  battle  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  fi-agments  of  his  plays  have  l>een  edited  by 
Bnnkel  (Leipsic,  1829),  and  are  contained  in 
Heineke's  Fragmtnta  Pottmrum  Comieorum 
Oraeorum  ^rlin,  1889-'47). 

EUBE,  a  IT.  department  of  France,  tormed  in 
1790  by  the  union  of  4  ancient  districts  of  Nor- 
mandy, bounded  N.  by  the  month  of  the  Seine 
and  the  department  of  Seine-Inf^rieure,  E.  by 
Oise  and  Seine-et-Oise,  S.  by  £nre-et-Loir  and 


Ome,  W.  by  Oalvados;  area,  2,S48  aq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1866,  404,666.  It  has  a  level  snrfisoe,  natn- 
rally  divided  into  6  plateans  by  the  rivers  Epta, 
Andelle,  Eure,  Iton,  Rille,  and  CharentoniM, 
which  flow  through  it  to  the  Seine ;  and  it  pn- 
sents  well  oultivatfted  fields  and  enclosores,  fine 
forests,  marshes,  and  a  few  hills.  Agriculture 
is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfeoticHi,  and 
the  vine,  apple,  and  pear  are  objects  of  qiedd 
cultivation.  Its  most  celebrated  and  fiomisb- 
ing  cloth  manuftctories  are  at  Lonviers.  It  has 
important  copper  founderies  at  RomiQy,  aad 
mano&ctories  of  niuli^  pins,  &c  It  has  oHHid- 
erable  commerce,  chieny  in  its  own  mannfim- 
tured  and  agricnltural  products.  It  is  divided 
into  6  arrondissements,  and  forms  the  diocese 
of  Evrenx,  which  is  ita  capital  city. 

EURE-ET-LOIB,  a  N.  departm«it  at  France, 
formed  in  1790  of  parts  of  the  ancient  provinces 
of  Orlianais,  De-de-France,  and  Maine,  boosd- 
ed  by  the  departments  of  Eure,  Seine-et-(HH, 
Loiret,  Loir-et-Oher,  Sarthe,  and  Ome,  andoom- 
prised  in  the  badns  of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire; 
area,  2,117  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  291,074.    Its 

feneral  aspect  is  that  o(  a  plain,  with  slight  nn- 
ulations  of  hill  and  valley, %nd  its  soil  is  unsur- 
passed in  fertility  by  any  in  France.  Its  cli- 
mate is  mild,  with  fhequent  rains  in  spring  and 
autumn.  There  are  bnt  small  remains  of  the 
iqimense  forests  which  formerly  covered  itsrar- 
face.  Cereals,  the  vine,  pmne,  pear,  oberr7,aiid 
apricot  are  cultivated.  It  has  some  <doth  man- 
ufactories. It  forms  the  diocese  of  Chartre^ 
which  is  its  capital  city. 

EUKIPIDES,  the  last  of  the  illnstnoos  tiw 
of  the  tragic  poets  of  AUiens,  bom,  «ooordiiig 
to  the  almost  nnanimona  consent  of  the  ancient 
authorities,  in  the  island  of  Salamis,  in  the  l«t 
year  of  the  76th  Olympiad,  480  B.  C,  and,  «t 
was  generally  believed,  on  the  very  day  of  tiie 
battle  of  Salamis  (Sept.  28).  The  Parian  marble 
alone  carries  back  the  date  of  his  birth  to  485. 
or  the  8d  year  of  the  78d  Olympiad.  He  died 
in  406.  The  name  Euripides  is  said  to  hare 
been  bestowed  upon  him  in  comm^noratioB 
of  the  battle  of  Artemimnm,  fought  not  long 
before,  near  the  channel  of  the  Enripna.  H« 
was  the  son  of  an  Athenian  citizen  named 
Mnesarchns,  and  his  wife  Clito,  of  the  deme  of 
Phlya  and  the  tril>e  Ceoropis,  or  acooiding 
to  others  of  the  deme  of  Phyle  and  the  tribe 
(Eneis.  His  parents  had  left  Athena  on  tiie 
approach  of  Xerxes  and  his  Petaian  bost^  and 
taken  refuge  in  the  neigblx>ring  island.  The 
condition  of  the  family  was  respectable  and 
perhaps  affluent,  though  Aristophanes,  in  bis 
comic  attacks  upon  the  poet,  describes  his  mother 
as  a  seller  of  herbs ;  but  the  weight  of  anoent 
testimony  contradicts  these  'assertions  and  in- 
sinuations of  the  great  comic  poet  The  father 
of  the  future  tragedian  probably  returned  to 
Athens  after  the  Persians  were  driven  ihan  the 
country.  At  all  events,  the  education  of  his 
son  occupied  much  of  his  attention.  There  was 
a  legend  that,  induced  by  an  oracle  which  de- 
clared that  the  youth  was  destined  tpbevioto- 
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lioDB  in  Uie  "crown  oontesta,** he  caused  his 
■on  to  be  tosiiied  in  athletio  exercises.  While 
yet  a  boy,  he  is  said  to  have  gained  the  Tictory 
in  the  Eleosinian  and  Thesean  contests ;  and  at 
tibe  age  of  17  be  offered  himself  at  the  Olympic 
Bsmes,  bat  was  not  received.  For  a  time  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  art  of  painting,  and  some 
ai  his  performances  are  said  to  have  been  seen 
KtMegara.  His  genios,  however,  ranged  through 
all  the  stodies  that  were  then  cultivated  at 
Athens.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Prodicns, 
the  author  of  the  admirable  apologue  of  the 
**  Choice  of  Hercules,"  who  visited  Athena  as 
ambassador  of  his  native  city ;  physics  under 
Anaxagoras,  whose  opiniona  gave  a  coloring  to 
lu)  poetry ;  and  perhi^M  philosophy  nnder  Pro- 
tagoras. He  became  an  intimate  friend  of  So- 
mtea,  who  was  12  years  his  junior.  At  length, 
after  tiying  his  hand  on  other  pursuits,  the  nat- 
ural turn  of  his  genius  for  tragedy  manifested 
itself.  His  first  piece  was  written  at  the  age  of 
18,  bat  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  brought 
the  stage.  The  PeHadtt,  the  first  of  his 
ays  represented  in  his  own  ^ame,  was 
ght  out  in  455.  This  is  not  preserved. 
Fourteen  years  later,  441,  he  gained  for  the 
lirst  time  the  first  tra^c  prize.  Ten  years 
sfker  this,  in  4S1,  he  gained  the  first  prize  with 
the  tetralogy,  including  the  Medea,  PMloetete*, 
Dietgt,  and  Therittce.  In  438  he  brought 
out  the  Hippolyttt*  ;  in  412  the  Andromeda  ; 
and  in  408  the  OretUt.  He  appears  to  have 
carried  off  the  prize  but  seldom,  if  we  con- 
■dir  the  number  of  his  plays — 16  times  ac- 
eoiding  to  Thomas  Magister,.  or  6  times  as 
ethers  state — ^while  he  is  said  by  some  to  have 
written  92,  and  by  others  75  pieces,  includ* 
ing  the  satyric  dramas  or  afterpieces,  with 
irfaieh  the  tragic  trilogy  was  usually  followed. 
SooD  after  the  representation  of  the  Oreftei, 
Euripides  appears  to  have  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  Archelans,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  ttdce 
vf  his  residence  at  that  court.  He  had  already 
hdd  possession  of  the  Athenian  stage  for  more 
than  60  years,  and  had  written  an  extraordinary . 
DBmber  of  masterpieces  in  the  art  to  which 
Ha  life  had  been  devoted,  when  he  left  the  city 
wludi  his  genius  had  adorned,  to  try  the  hazard- 
ous and  uncertain  experiment  of  residence  at  a 
foreign  court;  hut  there  were  some  powerful 
reasons  whidi  urged  him  to  this  step.  The 
riralries  in  his  art,  and  still  more  the  attacks 
to  which  he  expos^  himself  by  the  freedom  of 
Us  pfaikaophioal  and  religious  opinions,  proba- 
bly emMttered  bis  life  at  Athena.  According 
to  traditioa,  Earipides  was  not  happy  in  his 
domestio  relations,  but  the  details  on  this  sub- 
ject seem  to  rest  qn  no  credible  authority.  He 
was  married  to  Ohoarilla,  the  daughter  of  Mne- 
dodns,  and  by  her  had  8  sons,  ICnesilochus, 
MDeaarobides,  tnd  Euripides.  There  are  strong 
naMNM  for  disbelieviDg  the  statement  that  he 
Arorced  his  wife  for  infidelity ;  and  that  the 
•eeood  proving  equally  bad,  he  withdrew  in 
disgiut  to  the  court  of  Macedonia ;  or  that  he 
withdrew  in  consequence  of  having  detected  an 


intrigue  between  OhoariUa  and  an  actor  named 
Mnesilochus.  He  lived  but  a  short  time  aitw 
he  went  to  Macedonia.  According  to  tradition, 
he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  hoan£  of  the  king.  ■ 
During  his  short  residence  in  Macedonia,  he  ac- 
quired a  great  ascendency  over  the  king,  who 
loaded  him  with  gifts  and  honors.  When  the 
news  of  his  death  reached  Athens,  it  threw  the 
whole  city  into  mourning.  Sophocles,  then  90 
years  of  age,  was  so  deeply  moved  that  he 
changed  his  garments,  and  required  his  actors  to 
lay  aside  th^r  crowns  and  appear  in  mourning 
on  the  stage.  The  Athenians  requested  that  his 
remains  might  be  sent  home  for  burial ;  but 
the  request  was  not  granted.  The  Athenians, 
however,  erected  a  cenoteph  to  the  poet,  on 
the  road  from  the  Pireeus  to  Athens,  and  his 
statue  was  afterward  set  up,  with  those  of 
^achylus  and  Sophocles,  in  the  Dionysiac  thea- 
tre, by  Lycurgus  the  orator,  a  contemporary 
of  Demosthenes.  The  beautiful  inscription  on 
the  cenotaph  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  TTiucydides  the  historian. — Of  the  numerous 
works  of  Euripides  only  19  entire  pieces  have 
come  down  to  our  times.  Many  fragments 
of  other  plays  exists,  and  are  published  in  the 
editions  of  his  works.  Of  the  extant  pieces,  the 
genuineness  of  one,  the  Shenu,  has  been  can- 
ed in  question.  Seventeen  are  tragedies,  and 
two,  the  Cy elope  and  the  Aleeetii,  were  intend- 
ed as  afterpieces,  like  the  satyric  dramas  ([of 
which  the  VytHop*  is  indeed  the  only  remaining 
specimen)  in  tetralogies.  The  earliest  of  aU 
is  the  Alee^u,  which  was  brought  out  in  488 ; 
the  date  of  (he  Oreetee  is  the  latest  ascerteined, 
408 ;  but  several  of  his  pieces  were  brought 
out  after  the  poet's  death  by  his  son  Euripides. 
The  best  editions  of  Euripides  are  those  of  Beck 
(Leipsie,  1778-'88),  of  Matthia  (Leipsic,  1818- 
•29),  and  the  Glasgow  edition  in  1821.  The 
edition  of  Paley,  now  passing  through  the 
press  in  London — ^two  volumes  of  which  have 
already  appeared — will  certainly  be  the  most' 
heantifU,  and  probably  the  most  usefU.  The 
whole  works  of  Euripides  have  been  translated 
into  English  verse  by  Potter  (2  vols.  4to» 
London,  1781-'4;  2  vols.  8vo.,  Oxford,  1814),  and 
into  prose  by  Buckley  in  Bohn's  "  Classiod  Li- 
brary."—^nthe  moral,  intellectual,  and  poetical 
merits  of  Euripides  there  was  in  ancient  times,  as 
there  is  in  modern,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
Among  his  contemporaries,  Socrates  thought 
so  highly  of  him  that  he  made  it  a  point  to  at- 
tend the  theatre  whenever  a  play  of  his  was  to 
be  performed,  and  the  philosopher  delighted  in 
his  conversation.  Aristophanes,  on  the  other 
hand,  pursued  him  with  the  keenest  and  most 
unrelenting  ridicule,  denouncing  him  as  the 
corrupter  of  tragedy  and  the  teacher  of  immor- 
al doctrines,  and  contrasting  him  unfavorably 
in  Utese  respects  with  ./Eschylns  and  Sophocles. 
In  modem  times,  A.  W.  Schlegel  and  the  critics 
of  his  school  have  adopted  the  representations 
of  Aristophanes  as  the  basis  of  a  serious  but 
most  disparaging  judgment.  The  objections  made 
to  him  have  somefoondation,  but  they  have  been 
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pressed  altogetiier  too  fiu:.  AristoUe,  with  hia 
calm,  impartial,  and  jndioial  oriticion,,  while 
cengnring  his  fiuilty  management  in  some  re- 
spects, yet  pronounces  him  the  most  tragic  of 
poets ;  and  this,  too,  with  the  works  of  Sopho- 
cles and  ^iSschyios  before  him.  Milton's  opin- 
ion nearly  coincided  with  that  of  Aristotle. 
Eoripides  is  censnred  as  a  womui-hater,  and  it 
Is  supposed  that  his  distrust  of  the  female  sex 
prew  out  of  his  own  domestic  experience.  He, 
fike  Socrates,  is  charged  with  a  want  of  belief 
in  the  gods  of  his  country.  That  might  be  an 
objection  to  some  among  his  contemporaries, 
and  perhaps  it  made  the  liandling  of  mytholo- 
gical personages  cold  and  unnatural  on  some 
occasions' ;  but  it  ought  to  have  little  effect  on 
modem  judgment.  In  a  literary  point  of  view, 
the  principal  charges  against  him  are  that  he 
lowered  the  tone  of  tri^edy  and  weakened  its 
style ;  that  he  degraded  heroic  characters,  by 
representing  them  in  beggary  and  rags,  and  by 
these  coarse  means  attempting  to  work  ont 

fathetic  effects ;  that  he  too  often  introduced 
is  plays  with  long  Mid  tedious  narrative  or 
geneiklogical  prologues ;  that  his  choruses  ire- 
quently  have  little  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the 
piece ;  and  finally,  that  he  delighted  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  criminal  and  unnatural  passions. 
Tliese  statements,  thoi^h  having  agermof  fiact, 
are  quite  too  absolute^  made.  His  predeces- 
sors, .iSschylns  and  Sophocles,  had  moulded 
the  Attic  dialect  to  forms  of  eloquence  and 
grandeur,  suitable  to  express  the  lofty  senti- 
ments of  the  great  heroic  characters  tiiey  de- 
lighted to  portray.  The  genius  of  .ifischylua 
was  naturcdly  grave  and  elevated ;  his  educa- 
tion and  his  experience  of  life  had  confirmed 
the  original  tendencies  of  his  mind.  He  had 
shared  nilly  in  the  great  excitements  and  the 
sublime  heroism  of  tiieMarathonian  times.  He 
had  fought  with  distinguished  bravery,  both  at 
ICarathon  and  at  Salamis.  He  was  a  Pytiiagorean, 
and  had  been  initiated  into  theKIenrinian  mys- 
teries. His  style  of  thought  and  expression 
was  moulded  by  all  these  infiuraices,  and  both 
had  a  solemn  r^igions  character.  His  ideas  of 
the  divine  nature,  of  sin,  of  retribution,  rise 
into  the  highest  region  of  ethical  and  religious 
speculation ;  and  his  lines,  whether  in  chorus 
or  iambic,  breathe  a  spirit  in  entire  accordance 
with  the  loftiness  of  his  conceptions.  In  his 
Style  Euripides  is  not  lofty  like  .^schylns,  nor 
elaborately  elegant  like  Sophocles.  In  his  plots 
he  is  not  so  simple  as  iSschylus,  nor  so  care- 
fully balanced  as  Sophocles.  But  in  the  study 
of  human  passions,  m  the  analysis  of  the  char- 
acters of  men  and  women,  in  tracing  actions  to 
their  hidden  motives,  through  all  tiie  labyrin- 
thine windings  of  pretence  or  self-deception,  he 
is  undonbtemy  their  superior.'  In  his  plays 
there  is  more  of  philosophy,  in  spite  of  de 
occasipnal  sophistiy  that  deforms  them ;  there 
•re  more  pithy  maxims,  sententious  expressions 
of  metaphysical  and  ethical  truth,  and  discus- 
sions that  really  evolve  important  conclusions 
bearing  upon  the  conduct  <a  private  or  pnblio 


lift.  If  we  JnAge  by  the  basts  ftnd  statues  ci 
Euripides  that  have  come  down  to  us  in  tha 
collections  of  uicient  art,  he  was  a  man  «f  ca- 
pacious brain,  of  grave  if  not  melancholy  coob- 
tenance,  and  studious  habits;  and  these  im- 
pressions correspond  to  those  made  by  a  c«r^ 
ml  study  of  his  works.  In  the  freedom  aad 
flow  of  his  style,  bedde  its  general  elegance, 
we  are  stmok  on  every  page  with  apparent- 
ly unstudied  felicities  or  expression,  whidb 
only  Shakespeare,  of  modem  dramatists,  Ins 
eqtuJled.  His  feeling  for  nature  is  dee^  and 
tjie  language  in  which  that  feeling  is  aiw^ft 
expressed  is  wonderfully  beautiful.  Few  poets 
have  ever  equalled  him  in  the  trnthftdneas  at 
his  characters.  We  censure  him  fbrhsTingt^ai 
fivm  life  so  much  tbatwas  mean  and  anwarthy 
of  being  adorned  by  his  genius.  Intbecbaraoter 
of  AdmetoB,  for  example,  it  must  be  said  that 
his  miserable  fear  of  death,  and  the  contempti- 
ble means  he  resorted  to  to  escape  it,  bis  shaabjr 
reproaches  against  his  poor  old  fatho*  for  refbs- 
ing  to  die  for  hira,  make  us  regret  his  good 
fortune  in, possessing  such  a  wife  aa  Alccstis. 
If  he  was  a  woman-hater  at  times,  he  cerGsiniy 
knew  how  to  do  fkiU  justice  to  the  noUoieas, 
magnanimity,  and  ditbiterested  affiaotion  of 
which  woman  is  capable,  as  in  that  transoeod- 
ently  beantiftil,  but  wholly  natural  and  poasilile 
character.  Where  he  seems  to  show  an  o{^io- 
site  tendency,  by  putting  into  the  nxxitbs  of 
his  characters  sentiments  dispara^ng  to  the 
purity  and  generofflty  of  woman,  these  sentftneets 
were  donbdess  drawn  from  what  be  bad  seen 
of  the  dark  side  of  social  life  in  Athena,  and 
are  by  no- means  to  be  considered  as  the  ezpcs> 
don  of  a  general  mysogynioal  judgment  of  flw 
sex.  Of  the  dramatic  power  exhibited  in  the 
character  of  Ifedea  there  can  be  but  one  opin- 
ion. This  character  is  one  of  the  moet  over- 
whelming power  in  dramatic  literature,  and  it  is 
carried  out  with  a  vigor  of  conception,  qdendor 
of  language,  and  unfailing  consistency  that  mark 
only  the  very  highest  prMuctions  of  genius.  The 
character  of  Phiedra  lias  been  censured  as  a  jn- 
sentation  of  unnatural  passion.  Atthe  firstglanee 
there  seems  to  be  some  truth  in  this  censure; 
but  we  are  confident  that  the  critic  who  stupes 
it  faithfully  will  come  to  a  different  condnsioii. 
She  has  fallen  a  victim  to  an  irresistible  power; 
and  under  that  STqiematursl  infloenoe — sot  so- 
pematural  according  to  Greek  conoeptions-4 
led  to  crime,  ruin,  and  death.  It  is  a  detiaee* 
tion  of  terrible  beanty ;  how  terrible,  and  how 
beautiful,  no  modem  can  wholly  understand 
who  has  not  witnessed  the  wonderful  represea- 
tation  of  it  by  RaoheL  She  professed  to  play 
the  Ph£dre  of  Racine ;  but  ^e  rose  from  the 
words  <rf  Radne  to  the  conoeption  of  Euri{ndea. 
But  we  have  not  space  to  follow  out  this 
theme  into  farther  details.  We  will  only  add, 
that  beside  those  we  have  already  mentietied, 
Cicero  and  Qnintilian  of  the  ancients  were 
among  his  warmest  admirers;  and  the  genersl 
estimation  in  which  he  was  hdd  is  shown  by 
the  number  of  his  pieces  which  have  sbix 
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ani,  beinr  ft  more  -timn  Hum  of  iBBdiytak 
and  &>phocIes  together.  The  attacks  of  Aris- 
bmhitnea,  and  toe  graver  coademnation  of 
Sdilesel,  must  be  taken  with  large  abatements; 
aad  a  jDst  jadgmeot,  while  it  admits  that  he  had 
aerioos  foiilts,  most  place  Eoripides  hig^  in  the 
fint  class  of  tragedians. 

EDBIPUS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  narrow 
itraits  s^tarating  Bceotia  from  the  island  of 
Eoboea,  <«  Negropont,  in  the  Grecian  arohipel- 
agow  Both  ancients  tmd  modems  ^>eak  of  the 
extraordinary  irregnlarity  and  violence  of  ebb 
tod  flow  in  these  straits,  changing,  as  lavy  re- 
marks, soddenly  like  the  wind,  and  not  mwdj 
7  times  every  day,  as  was  believed.  A  bridge 
was  bdltOTerthem  connecting  Ohalcisof  Eabcea 
vtth  the  mainland.  The  modem  name  is  Egripo, 
cr  Stratto  di  If esroponte. 

KDROCLYDOK,  the  Ghreek  name  of  a  veiy 
tempeitnoas  wind  (Acts  zzviL  14),  now  known 
M  a  Levanter.  It  is  of  the  natore  of  a  whirl- 
wind;  and  its  danger  results  from  its  sndden- 
neaajriolence,  and  the  onoertainty  of  its  coarse. 
EUBOPA,  in  mythology,  a  daughter  of 
Agenor,  king  of  Phoenii^  and  sister  of  Oadmna 
and  Phoenix;  er,  according  to  Homer,  the 
duchter  of  Phinniz.  Her  beanty  was  said  to 
b«  due  in  part  to  aredpe  which  had  been  stolen 
from  Jono  and  given  to  her.  She  giuned  the 
km  of  Jointer,  who  efifected  her  abdnotion  by 
plying  with  her  in  a  meadow  in  the  form  of  a 
ge^  white  bnll,  and  when  she  had  mounted 
iqion  his  back,  he  started  with  her  across  the 
ML  and  bore  her  attended  by  troops  of  nereids 
nd  tiitons  to  the  shores  of  Crete.  There  she 
became  the  mother  of  Minos,  Rhadamanthns, 
nd  Sarpedon,  and  sobseqaentjy  married  Aste- 
ticD,kiDg  of  Crete. 

EUBOPE,  one  of  the  five  principal  divisions 

at  the  globe,  the  smallest  except  Australia,  bnt 

themostimportsnt  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

Geogrwhically  considered,  it  is  merely  a  N.  W. 

peouaola  of  the  Asiatio  continent,  bat  from  the 

Mtiiegt  times  it  has  been  distingnished  as  a' 

Hparate  diviaon  of  tiie  globe.    Its  name  in  the 

time  of  Herodotus  was  applied  only  to  that 

portion  of  the  continent  stretching  from  Thrace 

to  the  Pdoponnesos,  opposite    Aaa  Minor. 

Different  opinions  obtain  in  regard  to  the  ety- 

n>ok«7  (^  the  name.    The  belief  that  it  or^- 

>>*tedio  the  myth  of  Eoropa  was  discarded  by 

Herodotoa.    Since  then  there  have  been  many 

other  tlworiea,  none  of  which  has  remained  nn- 

mtested.    Ancient  writers  derive  the  name 

oom  Eonu  (sonth  windX  or  fh>m  tvout  and 

«n«  (a  Scythio  word,  qooted  by  the  Greeks), 

ue  bioad  land,  or  fixim  rvpvt  and  an^,  the 

'"Oid-looking  Qaad).    Modem  scholars  have 

fought  for  the  ori^n  of  the  name  in  the  Semitio 

^BgugeiL    Tbos  Boehart  derives  it  tnm  the 

a«nw  word  ereb  (west),  while  others  bdd 

'  tint  &  i«  a  oorropt  form  of  the  words  hanra 

ri  (wliite-fiioed).— Bnt  little  was  known  by 
.  andent  Greeks  of  that  portion  of  the  ooo- 
^"]tBi  lying  N.  of  the  great  Alpine  monn- 
^  9*te<n.    In  fact,  for  them  the  8  laigtt 


Mdnaokl  iti^KUnglirib  the  Misditerranean  eni- 
Draoed  nearly  all  Earope.  In  Strabo's  time  the 
German  ocean  and  the  Baltic  were  considered  as 
the  northern  boondaiy  of  the  continent.  The 
existenoe  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsnla  and  the 
Arctic  ocean  ^>pear8  not  to  have  beenknownto 
the  Romans  bcSfore  the  time  of  Pliny.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  till  the  political  snpremaoy  was  wresU 
ed  from  the  Latin  by  the  German  race  that  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  Earope  was  perfect- 
ed. Thoogh  mach  Waller  in  sue  than  either 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  Emxnie  has  for  many 
oentories  exerted  a  greater  innoenoe  npon  the 
destiny  of  othw  portions  of  the  glolM  than  aU 
the  other  divisions.  McOallooh  says :  "It  is  to 
tlie  world  at  large  what  Bome  was  to  Italy  or 
Athens  to  Greece— the  fiivoied  land  muU 
J^imanUat,  doetrina,  reliffio,Jhtgm,  jvra,  legm 
ortm  atqvs  in  onmei  terra*  dittrwOaputanturJ' 
Bnt  this  assertion,  as  it  stands,  is  obviously  too 
general  For  nearly  1^000  years  snbseqnent  to 
the  down&ll  of  the  Koman  empire,  Eoropa 
slowly  and  laborionsly  stmgded  through  barb»- 
rism  at  a  time  when  the  Jfongolian  race  in 
eastern  Asia  had  already  attained  a  more  per> 
feet  state  of  society  and  culture.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  4  centuries  that  Earopeaa 
civilization  has  matured  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
wield  a  controlling  influence  over  distant  re> 
gions  and  to  stamp  its  seal  npon  their  poUtioal 
state. — ^According  to  Bitter,  Europe,  with  all 
islsnda  belonging  to  it,  has  a  superfldes  of  8,- 
700,000  sq.  m.  and  20,780  m.,  of  coast  line,  in- 
cluding 700  on  the  Caspian  sea.  The  extreme 
p<^ts  of  Vt»  European  continent  are : 

Korfli:  Cum  Nortb,  Ut  nMO'K.,  Vm^WVyWR. 
Sooth:  CipeTuib,  "  St*  DON,  "  6-8Sn"K 
Weat :  Cape  Boca,  "  88*«N,  -  S'SO'ST'S. 
Eaat:     SeaofKan,    ■    W4bV^    ^    «»-90-SS"& 

The  length  of  Europe  from  Cape  St.  Vincent 
in  the  S.  W.  to  the  sea  of  Kara  in  the  N.  E.  is 
8,480  m. ;  the  width  from  Gape  North  to  Gaf 
Matapan  (the  sontheromoet  point  oi  the  Ch:«ek 
peninsula),  3,420  m.  Europe  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  Arotio  ooean  and  the  White  sea,  E.  by  tM 
Ural  mountains  and  river  and  the  Caspian 
sea,  S.  by  the  ridge  of  the  Oancasns  monn- 
tains-the  Black  sea,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  German  ocean. 
The  boundary  line'  between  Eun^  and  Asia 
is  somewhat  nndetermioed,  bnt  that  which 
ascends  the  Ural  river  from  its  mouth  at  the 
Caspian  sea  to  the  Ural  mountain  range,  and 
fdlowa  the  crest  of  that  range  to  the  sea  of 
Ea^^  is  nsnally  adopted.  The  islands  of  Nova 
Zembla  are  set  down  by  Humboldt  as  properly 
beloQging  to  Asia,  since  by  their  vertical  con- 
flgnniion  they  appear  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Ural  range.  Erman,  on  the  contrary,  shows 
their  eonneotidn  with  the  Scandinavian  moan- 
tain  ^stem,  and  this  is  also  the  view  taken  by 
moat  Englidi  geographers.  The  continent  pro- 
per has  tiie  shape  of  a  reotaiwnlar  triangle,  the 
nypothenose  of  which  extends  from  the  bay  of 
Biscay  to  the  sea  of  Kara,  while  the  right  angle 
rests  on  the  Caspian  sea.   The  area  of  this  main 
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body  of  the  continent  is  about  2,680,000  sq.  m^ 
that  of  the  peninsnlar  projections  abont  860,000, 
and  that  of  the  islands  196,600.  Altogether 
Europe  oont^ns  abont  ^  part  of  the  totid  area 
of  the  dry  land  of  the  globe.  The  proportion 
of  the  total  area  of  the  peninsnlar  projections 
to  the  main  body  of  the  continent  is  as  1  to  8, 
a  lar^r  ratio  than  is  fonnd  in  any  other  division 
of  the  globe.  A  curved  line  drawn  fhnn  a 
point  in  the  Ural  monntains,  lat  60°  or  61°  N., 
to  the  W.  coast  of  Norway,  lat  69°,  passing 
through  Lake  Onega  and  a  little  N.  of  the  golf 
of  Bothnia,  marks  the  extreme  limits  of  cnltiva- 
tion.  It  cnta  off  an  area  of  abont  660,000  sq.  m., 
or  4  part  of  the  entire  snrfaoe.  Europe  is 
surrounded  by  water  on  8  sides.  On  the  N.  the 
Arctic  ocean,  penetrating  460  m.  into  the  conti- 
nent, forms  the  White  sea,  which  has  an  area  of 
86,000  sq.  m.  Its  coast,  situated  for  the  greatest 
part  within  tbe  temperate  zone,  has  become  a 
seat  of  culture  notwithstanding  its  high  latituda 
On  theW.  tiie  Atlanticocean,  narrowing  between 
the  British  islands,  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
and  the  continent,  assumes  the  form  of  an 
inland  sea  (Korth  sea,  or  German  ocean,  area 
260,000  sq.  m.),  which  is  connected  by  the 
8kager  Rack  and  Cattegat  with  the  Baltic  sea. 
The  Baltic,  comparatively  a  shallow  sea,  and 
iees  salt  than  the  ocean,  is  almost  entirely  land- 
locked. By  its  numerous  affluents,  however,  it 
has  obtained  a  commercial  and  even  a  political 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Germanic  race, 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Black  sea  in  early 
Greek  history.  Its  area,  ezdnrive  of  islands,  is 
over  160,000  sq.  m.  The  configuration  of  the 
sontbem  coast  of  Europe  is  determined  by  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  a  sheet  of  water  2,860  m.  in 
length,  covering  an  area  of  over  1,000,000  sq.  m. 
By  its  position  it  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  Enropej  Asia,  and  Afiric&  and  for 
about  20  centuries  the  history  of  the  Oanca- 
rian  race  was  principally  developed  upon  its 
coasts.  The  Black  sea,  connected  with  the 
Mediterranean  by  a  narrow  strait,  is  YOO  m. 
long,  400  m.  broad,  and  has  a  superficies  of 
180,000  sq.  m.  inclusive  of  the  sea  of  Azot 
Hie  coast  line  along  all  these  seas  is  20,040  m., 
or  one  mile  of  coast  line  to  188  sq.  m.  of  conti- 
nent; 8,686  m.  of  coast  line  belong  to  the 
Arctic  ocean,  8,480  to  the  Atlantic,  and  7,926 
to  the  Mediterranean.  In  consequence  of  the 
deep  indentations  of  tbe  sea,  the  western  half 
of  Europe  contains  no  great  inland  country 
diut  up  fh>m  direct  communication  with  the 
ocean.  The  distance  from  the  bay  of  Biscay  to 
the  gulf  of  Lyons  is  only  267  m. ;  from  the 
British  channel  to  the  same  gnl^  469  m. ;  from 
the  Pomeranian  gnlf  to  the  gulf  of  Trieste,  684 
m. ;  from  the  gulf  of  Dantdc  to  the  Black  sea. 
782  m. ;  from  the  gulf  of  Finland  to  the  sea  of 
Azof^  1,012  m. ;  fkx>m  the  White  sea  to  the  sea 
of  Azof,  1,256  m. ;  and  from  the  sea  of  Kara 
to  the  Oaspian  sea,  1,666  m.  Twelve  large  pen- 
insulas are  formed  by  indentations  of  the  sea, 
6  of  them  on  the  north,  8  on  the  west,  and  4 
on  the  south,  viz. : 
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Two  of  the  6  northern  peninsolas  Btret<^  to- 
ward the  Arctic  ocean,  and  are  conaegoei^ 
almost  uninhabitable,  viz.,  Eda  and  Kama; 
the  largest  of  the  northern  penimndas  (Ae  Sean- 
dinavian)  has  a  southern  direction.  Thsa  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  coast  configuration  is 
lost  to  oultare  and  commerce.  The  islands  too^ 
with  the  exception  of  Icdand,  duster  so  closely 
around  the  continent  that,  in  considering  ttis 
natural  focilities  whidi  Europe  offers  to  com- 
mercial intercourse,  their  coast  line  mi^^t.'be 
added  to  that  of  the  continent.  The  prmoipd 
of  these  islands  are : 
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Beside  these,  the  following  may  be  mentjcmed: 
Kova  SSembIa  and  Vfugats  in  the  Frozen  ocean; 
the  Loffoden  on  the  coast  of  Norway ;  the 
Aland  archipelago,  Cland,  Gothland,  Oesd,  in 
the  Baltic;  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemej,  &e^ 
in  the  English  channel ;  IJshant  and  E^eisle 
on  the  W.  coast  of  France ;  the  Azores  in  the 
Atiantic;  Mtgorca,  Minorca,  Elba,  the  lipari 
islands,  Malta,  the  Dalmatian  archipelago,  the 
Ionian  islands,  the  Sporades  and  Cyclades,  in 
the  Mediterranean  sea. — Considered  as  a  whde, 
Europe  has  an  average  elevation  of  only  6S0 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  same  di- 
rection from  8.  W.  to  N.  E.  which  prevails  in 
the  coast  configuration  is  perceptible  in  the  po- 
mtion  of  the  monntains  and  their  diffo^ot 
strata.  All  the  peninsulas,  those  stretching  to 
the  northward  excepted,  are  monntainoos,  as 
are  the  islands,  while  the  pluns  cover  the  lar;geet 
portion  of  the  main  body  of  the  continent. 
The  proportion  of  the  plains  to  the  moontainoos 
regions  in  all  Europe  is  as  6  to  2 ;  bat  in  thitf 
portion  of  Europe  which  has  been  preSminentiy 
the  seat  of  civilization  and  the  theatre  of  his- 
tory, the  mountdns  previdl  over  the  plains  as 
8  to  1.  A  diagonal  line  of  mountain  ranm 
extending  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  (Cancasna,  C»r- 
pathians,  and  Hercynian  monntainsX  forms  the 
dividing  line  between  the  mountunous  and  the 
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krcl  porti<»8  of  Europe.    The  latter,  eztend- 
hg  from  the  ahorea  of  the  Germim  ooean  to  the 
UrtI,  q>pe«r,as  a  western  condmiation  of  the 
■teppee  of  Siberia  and  Toran,  intersected  by 
the  manlar  Ural  range.    While  on  the  shorea 
of  the  German  ocean  its  width  is  only  93  m., 
this  being  the  point  where  the  mountain  sjs- 
Uaa  approach  the  ocean,  in  the  extreme  east  it 
is  1,400  m.  wide.    Its  entire  lei^h  is  near  2,300 
m.,  its  area  8,100,000  sq.  m.    Proceeding  from 
tha  heaths  of  West  Brabant  in  an  easterly  di- 
reetion,  even  beyond  the  Ural  passes  to  the 
ateppes  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Altai  moon- 
tiins,  80  degrees  of  longitude,  no  elevation  of 
OTer  1,300  or  1,S00  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
aea  is  met  with.    The  western  or  European 
portion  of  this  plain  appears  to  have  formed, 
after  tha  commencement  of  the  tertiary  period 
of  gedogy,  the  1>ed  of  the  sea.    It  indndes  the 
whole  basm  of  the  Baltic  and  White  seas.    A 
psit  <tf  it  is  traversed  by  rivers  flowing  north- 
ward frata  tho  Alps,  itie  Bohemian  and  Sn- 
Mo  momituns.    To  the  eastward  the  water- 
thed  between   the  Baltic  and  the  Black  and 
G^fpisQ  seas  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet  in  ele- 
Tation ;  commencing  at  a  spur  of  the  Oarpa- 
tiuans  near  tho  source  of  the  Dniester,  it  runs 
through  the  Rtusian  governments  of  Y olhynia, 
Oradno,  IGnsk,  Mohilev,    Bmolensk,    Pskov, 
Tver,  Novgorod,  and  Vologda,  to    the  Ural 
range.     Thonsh  interspersed  with   marshes, 
bogi,  and  heat£s,  this  immense  plain  is  suscep- 
tible of  high  cnltnre,  but  nowhere  is  the  soil  so 
fertile  as  to  produce  crops  without  laborious 
^ligenee.    Thus  it  became  naturally  the  seat 
of  a  dvUization  based  in  part  upon  the  ster- 
ling characteristics  •of    the   energetio    Ten- 
tome  race.    Connected  with  this  large  plain 
are  two  lesser  ones,  in  Frtmce  (94,000  sq.  m.) 
and  m  Hungary  (88,000  so.  m.). — The  moun- 
tun  sj^m  of  southern  ana  western  Europe  is 
groaned  around  the  central  mass  of  the  Alps, 
whiou  forms    the  summit  and  the  principal 
waterahed  of  the  continent    The  Alps,  cover- 
iru  an  area  of  96,000  sq.  m.,  slope  down  on  4 
noes  toward  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Italy    Although   towering  up  in  numerous 
steep  and  rocky  summits,  they  constitute  one 
of  the  most  accessible  monnttun  systems  of  the 
globe,  and  form  by  their  extensive  valleys  and 
pncticable  passes  rather  a  connecting  link  than 
a  divi^i^  hne  between  the  surrounding  oonn- 
triea.    Toe  highest  elevatibn  of  this  system  and 
of  all  Europe  is  Mont  Blanc  (16,782  feet,  acoord- 
hig  to  Brognidre).    The  lowest  limit  of  per- 
petual snow  in  the  Alps  is  8,760  feet  in  the  lati- 
tode  of  46"  N.     Connected  with  the  Alpine 
Bjatem  are  the  monntun  systems  of  the  8 
aootiiem  peninsulas,  viz.,  the  Hesperio  or  Py- 
'*>>ean  system,  the  Apennines,  and  the  Balkan, 
and  alao  the  group  of  the  Carpathian  and  Sudetic 
DMimtaina.    The  PyrAn^s  stretch  from  E.  to 
V.  for  340  m.,  but,  including  the  Cantabrian 
laonntMns,  their  length  is  500  m.      Thoir  8. 
aide,  toward  Spain,  is  ragged  and  precipitous, 
vhile  on  the  N .  they  descend  gradually  by  a 


seriea  of  panDel  rid^  into  France.  They 
send  4  pnncipal  chams  through  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  the  whole  system  covering  a  sup>er- 
ncial  area  of  210,000  sq.  m.  Their  culminating 
point  is  the  Cerro  de  Mnlhacen  in  the  Sierra 
Kevada  (11,660  feet).  The  Apennines,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Alps  through  the  entire  length  of 
ItaJy  to  the  strait  of  Messina  (840  m.),  cover  an 
area  of  60,000  sq.  m.  Their  nidhest  summit  is 
the  Monte  Como  (9,542  feet).  The  Carpathian 
and  Sudetic  mountains,  with  the  Erzgebirge 
and  the  Bohmerwald,  form  one  chain  extending 
1,200  m.  in  length,  from  the  Danube  in  Hun- 
gary to  the  same  river  in  Bavaria.  Their  high- 
est elevations,  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet,  are  in 
Transylvania  and  Hungary,  where  they  Burmiss 
the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
Balkan,  a  direct  continuation  of  the  Dinario 
Alps,  sweeps  in  an  irregular  curve  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Black  sea.  It  is  the  Mount 
Hsmus  of  the  ancients.  Its  general  elevation  is 
about  4,000  feet,  though  the  culminating  point 
(Tchardagh)  reaches  the  height  of  9,700  feet. 
Thence  one  range,  the  ancient  Pindus,  diverges 
to  the  S.,  dividing  Albania  from  Roumelia,  and 
connecting  with  the  mountains  of  Greece,  the 
loftiest  summits  of  which  attain  an  elevation 
of  8,000  feet.    Kear  the  eastern  end  of  the 

Srincipal  range  the  Little  Balkan  branches  off 
I  a  S.  E.  direction,  and,.rnnning  parallel  to  the 
shore  of  the  Black  sea,  terminates  near  the 
Bosporus.  Between  the  Alpine  system  proper, 
the  PyrSn^es,  and  the  Atlantic  (in  France), 
there  are  8  separate  mountain  ranges,  viz.,  the 
C!^vennes  and  mountains  of  Auvergne,  the 
Jura,  and  the  Vosges.  The  C^vennes  divide 
the  low  country  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
barin  of  the  Rhone  from  the  plains  extending 
W.  to  the  Athmtio ;  their  general  elevation 
is  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet,  though  some  peaks 
rise  to  a  height  of  about  6,000  (Plomb  de  Cantal, 
6,098 ;  Mount  Mezin,  6,918  feet).  The  Jura, 
of  nearly  the  same  elevation,  extends  along  the 
frontier  of  France  and  Switzerland.  Further 
to  the  N.  the  Vosges  divide  the  basin  of  tha 
Rhine  fh>m  that  of  the  Moselle,  their  summits 
ran^g  from  1,400  to  4,000  feet,  and  the 
loftiest  only  4,693.  There  are  several  plains, 
independent  and  differing  in  their  pnncipal 
features  from  the  great  northern  plain,  en- 
closed by  the  Alpine  system,  to  wit :  the  basin 
of  the  Po  (16,000  sq.  m.),  the  basins  of  the 
Rhone  and  of  the  upper  Rhine  (4,260  and  3,600 
sq.  m.  respectively),  and  the  Moravian  plain 
(1,000  sq.  m.).  Beside  the  above  mentioned 
ranges,  lui  more  or  less  immediately  connected 
with  the  central  system  of  the  Alps,  Europe 
contains,  in  its  islands  and  peninsulas,  6  distinct 
mountain  systems.  They  are  the  Sardo-Oorsi- 
oan,  the  Tauric,  the  British-Hibernian,  the 
Scandinavian,  and  the  Sarmatian.  The  Sardo-  ' 
Corsican,  as  its  designation  implies,  is  the  range 
of  mountains  stretching  from  K.  to  S.  through 
the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  its  highest 
summit,  Monte  Rotondo  in  Corsica,  has  an  ele- 
vation of  9,054  feet.    The  Tanrio  system  ia  con- 
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fined  to  the  Bonthern  portion  of  the  Glrimea,  its 
g-eatest  elevation  being  6,062  feet  The  British- 
Hibernian  syBtem  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ia  comparatively  insignificant,  rising  in  its 
highest  peaks  but  little  over  4,000  feet  (Snow- 
don  in  Caernarvonshire,  8,670  feet ;  Oader  Idris 
in  Wales,  8,650 ;  Ben  Macdhn  in  Scotland, 
4,890;  Ben  Nevis,  4,870;  Caimtonl,  4,246; 
HeWellyn  and  Seafell  in  Omnberland,  8,066  and 
8,166  respectively;  Oarran  Tnal  in  Ireland, 
8,410).  The  Scandinavian  Alps  or  Dovrefield 
extend  1,000  m.  from  K.  to  8.  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  at 
«  general  elevation  of  from  8,000  to  6,000  feet. 
Their  highest  smnmits  are  the  SbeeluBtten, 
8,120  feet,  and  the  SkagtdlsTind,  8,400.  In  the 
N.  portion  the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is 
at8,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  TheSar- 
matian  system  consists  only  of  a  few  scattered 
'  hill  chains  in  Bnssia,  Poland,  and  the  N.  K  part 
of  Pmssia ;  its  greatest  elevation,  in  the  platean 
of  Valdai,  is  omy  1418  feet.  The  Ural  range, 
which  forms  the  N.  £.  boundary  line  of  Enrope. 
extends  from  K.  to  S.  through  20  degrees  of 
latitude,  with  a  breadth  of  40  m.  and  a  general 
elevation  of  less  than  2,000  feet,  only  a  few 
summits  rising  to  a  height  of  2,600  feel  Toward 
the  S.  it  diverges  into  smaller  ridges  that  ex- 
tend to  the  Caspian  sea,  the  sea  of  Aral,  and 
the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz.  A  volcanic  belt 
extends  through  the  southernmost  portion  of 
Europe  from  central  Ama  and  Asia  Minor 
through  the  archipelago,  Greece,  Naples,  Sicily, 
Spun,  and  Portugal,  to  the  Azores.  Along  this 
line  destructive  earthquakes  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. Beside  many  extinct  craters,  there 
are  two  aotive  volcanoes,  Etna  in  Sicily  and  Ve- 
suvius near  Naples.  In  the  north,  Iceland  con- 
stitutes a  distinct  volcanic  region.  Its  principal 
Toloano  is  Mount  Heola,  some  eruptions  of 
which  have  lasted  for  6  years.  The  S.  W.  por- 
tion of  the  island  contains  the  famous  geysers, 
or  intermittent  springs  of  steam  and  boiling 
water.  There  are  two  other  volcanoes,  one  on 
the  island  of  Jan  Mayen,  between  Iceland  and 


development,  which  in  Gennany  t 
the  character  of  political  diamembenneat.  Its 
eastern  portion,  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  shows 
some  features  of  Asiatiogeography,  such  as  the 
puBztas  or  prairies  of  Hungary.  9.  Soothen 
Europe  consists  of  the  three  southern  peni^n- 
las  (Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece).  Ocao- 
bining  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  tsnpente 
and  sub-tropical  regions,  it  became  tibe  earliest 
recipient  of  Asiatic  and  African  cnltore,  to  the 
influence  of  idiich  a  portion  of  it  remained  snb- 

iect  even  at  a  time  when  Christian  civiliatioi 
ad  been  vigorously  developed  by  the  Tentoi^ 
race  in  central  Europe.  4.  Northern  Emvpe 
(the  Scandinavian  peninsnla,  Denmark,  and 
Great  Britain)  is  less  favored  in  cdimste  and 
natural  resources,  and  hence  meet  adiq>ted  to 
the  development  of  energy,  self-reliance,  and 
daring  courage. — ^The  river  systems  of  Europs 
are  less  extensive  than  those  of  citber  Aria  or 
America.  The  principal  watershed  of  the  eoB- 
tinent,  running  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  fit«n  ft* 
etrait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  sea  of.  Kara,  divides 
the  continent  into  a  S.  £.  and  a  N.  W.  slope,  tiw 
former  containing  67.6,  the  latter  42.6  per  o(pt 
of  the  total  area  (2,000,000.and  1,600,000  «}.  m. 
respectively).  On  the  8.  E.  slople  tbie  bMia  of 
the  Caspian  sea  comprises  about  600,000  sq.  a. ; 
that  of  the  Black  sea  and  the  sea  of  Azof  about 
980,000  sq.  m. ;  and  the  basin  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  670,000,  sq.  m.  On  the  N.  W.  slope 
the  Atiantic  basin  and  the  basin  of  the  Beltie 
ooinprise  460,000  sq.  m.  each,  the  basin  of  tiie 
German  ocean  400,000,  and  that  of  the  Aretie  ' 
ocean  180,000.  The  following  are  the  priod- 
pal  rivers  flowing  into  the  different  seas:  1, 
Caspian  sea :  Ural  and  Volga ;  2,  sea  of  Atof : 
Don ;  8,  Black  sea:  Danube,  Dniester,  Dnieper, 
4,  Mediterranean :  Maritza,  Kara  Soo,  Vardai; 
Salembria,  Aspropotamo,  Arta  (in  Tark«y  and 
Greece),  Drin,  Narenta,  Isonzo,  Tagliameato^ 
Piave,  Brenta,  Bacchiglione,  Adige,  Po,  Bubieo^ 
Metauro,  Ofanto,  Sele,  Voltumo,  6ari|^i«ia 
Tiber,  OmbrOne,  Amo,  Var  (Dalmatia  and 
Italy),  bhone,  H^rault,  Ande,  Tet,  Tech,  lee. 


Bpitzbergen,  the  other  (mountain  of  ZarytohefQ^Llobregat,  Ebro,  Guadalaviar,  Xucar,  Begun 


on  the  northern  island  of  Nova  Zembla.  Alto- 
gether Enrope  contains  87  summits  of  over 
11,000  feet  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
48  of  more  than  10,000  and  less  than  11,000  feet, 
109  over  9,000  and  under  10,000,  92  between 
8,000  and  9,000,  and  160  between  7,000  and 
8,000.  Of  these,  820  belong  to  the  Alpine  sys- 
tem.— ^In  accordance  with  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  vertical  elevation,  4  natural  divisions 
may  be  pointed  out  in  Enrope :  1.  Lower  Europe, 
comprising  Bussia,  Poland,  Galicia,  and  the  east- 
em  provinces  of  Prussia.  A  monotonous  plain, 
assuming  the  character  of  steppes  in  (ne  S.  and 
of  swamps  in  the  N.,  inhabited  by  the  Slavio 
race  under  absolute  monarchical  rule,  it  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
S.  Upper  Europe  (Switzerland,  Austria,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Holland,  France)  comprises  the 
most  diversified  geographical  formation,  and  is 
hence  the  seat  of  a  varied  social  and  political 


(France  and  Spain) ;  6,  Atlantic:  lOnho,  Dnero^ 
Vonga,  Monde^,  Tagns,  Oaldao,  CkudiaBa,  Un- 
to, Guadalquivir,  Guadalete;  6,  bay  of  K»ay: 
Bidassoa,  Adour,  Garome^  Cbarente,  Sdvre- 
Niortaise,  Loire ;  7,  British  ohannel :  Ome^ 
Seine,  Somme ;  8,  German  ocean :  Scbddt, 
Bhine,  Veoht,  EmsJ  Weser,  Elbe,  Eider;  9, 
Gattegat:  GOtha  Elf,  Glonunen ;  10,BaItie«ea: 
•Ulea,  Neva,  Narova,  Pemau,  Dttiut  'Windsn, 
Niemen,  Pregel,  Passarge,  Vistula,  Leba,  la- 
pon,  Stolpe,  Vipper,  Persante,  Bega,  Oder, 
Bekenetz,  Vamow,  Trave,  Motala  £1£  Dal  El( 
Angermann  Elf;  Umea  Elf,  Pitea  Elf,  Lulea  "Bi, 
and  Tomea  Elf;  11,  Arctio  ocean:  Tana  £!( 
Onega,  Dwina,  Mezene,  Petchora.  Beside  these^ 
there  are  the  rivers  of  the  British  islands,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  ThamesJBeveni,  Med- 
way,  Trent,  Ouse,  Tyne,  Tees,  WetH-,  Mers^, 
Dee,  Avon,  Eden,  and  Derwent,  in  England; 
the  Tweed,  Clyde,  Forth,  Tay,  Dee,  Don,  Spey, 
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mth,  and  Amum,  in  Scotland ;  the  Shannon, 
Bnndon,  Lee,  Blaokwater,  Snir,  Barron,  Slanej, 
aSSej,  Boyne,  Bann,  Foyle,  in  Ireland.  The  most 
impntaiit  of  these  rivers  are:  the  Volga,  Don, 
Yistala,  Danube,  Oder,  Elbe,  Weser,  Rhine, 
Bhane,  Loire,  Tagna,  Thames,  Severn,  Mersey, 
Forth,  Clyde,  and  Shannon.    The  largest  river 
of  Europe  is  the  Volga,  with  a  oonrse  of  over 
i,0OO  m.  and  a  basin  of  over  600,000  sq.  m. ; 
next  oomea  the  Danube  (length  of  coarse  1,770 
m.,  basin  808,000  sq.  m.).     Artificial  water 
eonrses  connect  the  Caspian  sea,  the  Baltic, 
sod  the  Arctic   ocean,  bv  the  Volga,  Neva, 
and  Dwina  rivers ;  the  Black   sea   and  the 
Germiin  ocean  by  the  Dannbe  and  Bhine  ;  the 
Kediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  British 
ehaonel  and  German  ocean,  by  nnmeroos  canals 
between  the  Rhone,  Gkronne,   Loire,   Seine, 
Schddtj  and  Rhine.    The  middle  coarse  of  most 
of  the  large  rivers  is  well  adapted  to  naviga- 
&)n  by  steam  and  other  vessels,  bat  their  aseml- 
ness  for  the  pnrposes  of  commerce  is  restricted 
by  obrtmctions  at  their  months.  .  Such  is  ee- 
peeially  the  case  with  the  Volga,  Don,  Danabe, 
ind  Rhine. — ^The  lakes  of  Europe  are  small,  and 
Hsioely  any  of  them  important  to  commerce. 
Tb«foUowing  are  among  the  largest:  Ladoga 
(6,S30  sq.  m.),  Onega  (S,280),  Saima  (1,600), 
ud  Enara  (686),  in  Roasia;   Wener  (2,186), 
Wetter  (840),  and  Maelarn  (760),  m  Sweden; 
like  of  GeneTft  (240)  and  lake  of  Constance 
(iOO),  in  Switzerland;  Oarda  (180)  and  Lago 
Miggiore  (150),  in  Italy;  and  Lake  Balaton 
(It^  in  Hoogary.    Fonr-fifths  of  the  lakes 
in  Europe  are  situated  in  the  rej^on  around 
tiM  Baltic  sea. — The  whole  of  Europe,  with 
the  eieeptioa  of  a  small  northernmost  por- 
tiea  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  Russia, 
being  ritoate  within  the  temperate  zone,  ei\joys 
tn  eqiud  and  temperate  climate,  favorable  to 
a  healthy  mnsoolar  development.    The  disad- 
mttages  arisiDg  from  the  proximity  of  the 
Atetio  ocean  and  the  climatic  Influences  of  north- 
ern Asia  are  more  than  overborne  by  many 
•drantsges  which  no  other  division  of  the  globe 
enjoys  in  an  equal  d^ree.  The  prevulingwinda 
we  weetem,  and  hence  before  reaching  Enrop* 
hare  been  in  contact  with  an  expanse  of  water, 
the  nriace  of  which  has,  even  in  January  and 
in  kt.  4S-60*  IT.,  rarely  a  lower  temperature 
than  44°,  48*,  or  60°  F.    In  the  second  place, 
^^pe  b  inflnenoed  by  a  broad  tropical  zone 
iodndiog  Africa  and  Arabia,  whose  dry  soil 
Hrres  t$  warm  the  air  carried  to  Europe  l^ 
lonthera  winds.    On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
"oence  of  the  Arctio  ocean  npon  the  climate 
rf  the  continent  is  neutralized  by  the  Gulf 
'^nua.  TIm  combination  of  all  these  advan- 
ttges  explains  the  &ot  that  the  mean  tempera- 
te of  Enrope  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
^fvioa  of  Uie  globe  i«  corresponding  latitudes, 
^  iwthermal  Bnes  of  Asia  and  America  bend- 
ng  ia  Enrope  to  the  northward  by  some  10 
%ees  of  latitude.  Thus  in  lat.  86°  N.  the  mean 
'•operitnre  of  the  year  is  66°  F.,  and  in  lat.  71° 
^-  [Osfd  Nwrth)  it  ia  82*  F.,  not  lower  than  in 


lat.  SS*  66' IT.  on  the  E.  coast  of  Ama  and  Amer- 
ica. Owing  to  the  causes  before  mentioned, 
the  mean  temperature  of  Europe  is  higher  and 
the  extremes  are  less  in  the  same  latitudes  in 
the  western  than  in  the  eastern  part  The 
isothermal  line  of  60°  F.  (mean  annual  temper- 
ature) runs  from  London  to  Cracow  and  Odessa, 
that  u  to  say,  from  lat  61°  80'  to  46°  22'  N.,  thus 
declining  nearly  6  degrees  of  latitude  to  the  S. 
in  a  course  of  81°  6'  of  lonj^tnde.  The  isother- 
mal line  of  69°  F.  runs  from  Bayonne,  touching 
Anoona  and  Dnrazzo,  to  Larissa,  or  from  lat. 
48°  29'  to  40°  16'  N.  in  24°  6'  of  longitude.  A 
mean  annual  temperature  of  68°  is  only  met 
with  on  the  southern  coast  of  Portugal  But 
while  the  mean  temperature  diminishes  advanc- 
ing eastward,  the  extremes^f  the  heat  of  summer 
and  the  cold  of  winter  increase.  Thus  London 
has  the  same  mean  temperature  as  Vienna,  which 
lies  more  than  8}  degrees  further  S.,  but  it  has 
^e  summer  of  St  Petersburg  and  the  winter  of 
Milan.  The  transitions  from  winter  to  summer 
and  from  snmmer  to  winter  are  less  abrupt  in 
the  largest  portion  of  Europe  than  they  are  in 
America.  Almost  everywhere  the  seasons  suc- 
ceed each  other  with  great  regnlaritv.  The 
extreme  north  only,  where  the  winter  lasts  for 
8  months,  and  the  extreme  south,  form  excep- 
tions. The  fall  of  rain  is  more  equally  distrib- 
uted to  the  N.  of  the  Alpine  system  than  to 
the  S.  of  it  It  has  been  calonlated  that  the 
entire  quantity  of  rain  felling  in  the  N.  port  of 
Europe  is  less  by  >(  than  in  the  S.,  but  the  snow 
of  tiie  N.  covers  the  deficiency  of  rain.  The 
western  winds,,  being  laden  with  the  moisture 
which  they  have  received  in  pasdng  the  Atlan- 
tic, generally  bring  rain,  while  the  eastern  winds 
are  dry  and  chilly.  From  the  same  cause  the 
average  quantity  of  nun  is  Jargest  in  Great 
Britain,  and  decreases  in  advancing  to  the  E. 
and  S.  E.  Thunderstorms  occnr  in  the  K.  part 
of  Europe  almost  exdnavely  during  the  snmmer, 
in  the  S.  part  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. — ^The 
vegetation  of  Enrope,  dependent  upon  and  cor- 
responding to  its  ^imate,  has  not  the  extremes 
of  loxuriance  or  sterility  belonging  to  other  great 
continents.  Culture  has  diversified  it,  and  has 
domesticated  many  plants,  natives  of  other  coun- 
tries. Thus  the  vine,  olive,  and  mulberry  have 
been  introduced  from  Syria,  the  cotton  plant 
from  India,  maize  from  America,  the  walnut  and 
peach  from  Persia,  the  apricot  from  Armenia,  the 
angar  cane  end  orange  S'om  China ;  while  many 
of  the  indigenous  plants,  especially  vegetables  (as 
lettuce,  cabbage,  turnips),  have  been  improved 
by  enltnre  to  such  a  aegreo  that  their  relation- 
ehip  with  their  wild  types  is  scarcely  evident 
Enrope  may  be  divided  into  8  vegetable  zones^ 
viz.:  1.  The  sub-arctic  zone,  characterized  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  pine  and  birch  and  of 
oryptogamoas  plants.  Of  gnia  it  produces  only 
barley,  and  no  fruit  whatever.  This  zone  com- 
prises Iceland,  the  F&rSe  idands,  the  Soandin»' 
vian  peninsula  K.  of  lat  64°,  and  Russia  to  the  N. 
of  lat  62°.  a.  The  central  zone,  subdivided  into 
the  zone  of  the  beech  and  oak,  and  that  of  the 
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ehestant  and  vine.  The  former  fnclndefl  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Scandinavian  peninsola 
S.  of  lat  64°  N.,  and  the  Oerman  and  Sarmatian 
plain  between  lat  62°  and  48°.  The  latter  com- 
priaea  the  valleys  and  plains  between  the  monn- 
tain  ranges  of  oenbral  Europe  and  the  Sarmatian 
pJain.  In  the  former,  rye  and  wheat  are  the 
principal  grains ;  in  the  latter,  wheat  and  maize. 
8.  The  southern  zone,  or  the  region  of  perpetual 
verdure,  and  of  the  olive,  comprising  the  8 
Bonthern  peninsnlas  and  the  southern  coast 
eoontry  of  France,  distinguished  by  a  great 
variety  and  Inxurianoe  of  snb-troplcid  vegeta- 
tion. The  sugar  cane,  cotton  plant,  banana, 
orange,  citron,  fig,  pomegranate,  and  date  grow 
in  the  southernmost  belt  of  this  rc^on.  The 
zones  in  which  these  fruits  and  plants  grow 
follow  the  lines  of  equal  summer  heat,  and  hence 
mn  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £.,  since  the  extremes  of 
summer  heat  and  winter  cold  increase  advanc- 
ing eastward,  though  the  mean  annual  temper- 
ature decreases.  Thus  the  cotton  plant  is 
cultivated  on  a  small  scale  in  the  southernmost 
portion  of  Spain,  from  lat  86°  to  87°,  to  a 
greater  extent  in  Sicily,  and  also  in  the  8.  E. 
angle  of  Italy,  in  Greece  as  high  as  lat  411-°, 
and  at  Astrakhan  in  lat  46°.  The  olive,  which 
does  not  succeed  on  the  W.  coast  of  France  in 
lat  48°,  grows  as  far  as  lat  44r4fi°  in  the  S.  £. 
provinces  of  France  and  in  Italy.  The  fig  and 
pomegranate,  which  accompany  the  olive  in  the 
west,  are  found  in  the  Crimea  as  far  N.  as  lat 
46°.  The  climate  proper  far  the  culture  of 
maize  terminates  on  the  W.  coast  of  France  at 
lat  46°  80',  on  the  Rhine  at  49°,  on  the  Elbe  at 
60-61°.  Bice  has  nearly  the  same  geographintl 
range.  The  culture  of  the  vine  extends  as  fitr 
K.  as  lat  4r  80'  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  60°  80' 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  62°  on  the  Oder 
river.  In  Russia  it  grows  as  far  K.  as  lat  62°, 
but  it  is  not  cultivate  beyond  60°.  Altogether 
the  region  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
comprises  al>out  f  of  Europe,  that  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  wheat  f.  The  K  limit  of  the 
latter  is  lat  67-68°  N.,  though  it  is  raised  in  a 
few  favored  spots  in  Finland  as  far  K.  as  lat 
60°  and  61°.  The  hardier  kinds  of  grain,  rye, 
barley,  and  oats,  are  cultivated  on  the  W.  side 
of  Norway  as  far  as  lat  69°  65'  K,  but  on  the 
£.  side  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains  they 
scarcely  ripen  at  67-68°,  and  still  Airther  E.  in 
Bussia  they  cannot  be  cultivated  beyond  lat  60- 
62°.  Peaches  and  apricots  succeed  in  Bussia 
as  far  K  aa  lat  60°,  melons  at  lat  62° ;  and 
plums  and  cherries,  growing  wild  as  &r  as  lat 
66°,  are  carried  beyond  that  limit  by  cultivation. 
Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated  over  the  great- 
er part  of  Europe,  from  Sicily  to  Sweden,  as  are 
flax  and  hemp,  though  they  thrive  best  between 
lat.  46°  and  60°. — Europe  contains  the  various 
minerals,  though  in  unequal  proportions.  It 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  iron,  copper,  lead, 
coal,  and  salt,  but  produces  comparatively  small 
qnantitiea  of  gold  and  silver.  Gold,  though 
widely  diShsed,  is  only  fonnd  in  a  few  places 
(Carpathians,  Ural  moontains,  and  Scandinavian 


Alps)  in  snffieient  qnantitiea  to  rt^j  fbe  ex- 
pense of  working  it  Silver  is  mined  in  the 
Hartz.  the  Carp^iana,  Ural  mountaina,  Scan- 
dinavian Alps,  and  Sardinia.  The  ridieBt  iron 
mines  are  in  Sweden,  which  produces  the  best 
quality,  in  Great  Britain,  whicm  has  the  laiig«st 
quantity,  in  Styria,  Carintfaia,  Bavuia,  the 
FyrSn^es,  the  Carpauiians,  and  the  Hartz  mom- 
tains.  Copper  is  leas  abundant  than  iron ;  tite 
richest  mines  of  this  metal  are  to  be  fcHnd  in 
Hungary,  the  Saxon  and  Bohemian  moantania, 
in  England,  the  Ural  mountains,  and  the  Sean- 
dinavkm  Alps.  Lead  is  wrought  in  most  erf'  &t 
large  mountain  rangM,  tin  only  in  a  few  places 
(Cornwall  and  the  Bartt).  Meieiu7  is  like- 
wise confined  to  a  few  spots,  as  the  mines  of 
Idria  in  Oamiola,  Deux  Fonts  in  the  Palati- 
nate, and  the  Spanish  province  of  La  Hancba. 
The  richest  coal  fields  exist  in  the  K.  and  W. 
porta  &l  England,  on  both  ddes  of  the  middk 
region  of  8«>tland,  in  Ireland,  Belginm,  Fraace 
{i  of  the  entire  area  of  which  country  is  stated 
to  consist  of  coal  beds),  Germany,  Catalonia  ia 
Spain,  and  Sardinia.  Saltiseitherobtunedbytbe 
evaporation  of  brine  from  salt  springs,  or  from 
depodtories  of  mineral  salt,  of  whida  the  moat 
extensive  are  fonnd  within  the  Austrian  empirt 
at  Wieliczka  and  Saltzbnrg.  Salt  sjvinga  arenn- 
merons  along  the  sides  of  all  monntains  belco^ 
ing  to  the  primitive  formation.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  salt  are  also  collected  from  the  salt  lakes 
of  the  Crimea.  Zinc  is  wrought  in  En^and 
and  Germany,  and  cobalt  in  Saxonj.  Benda 
these  metals,  antimony,  bismuth,  manganeae, 
sulphur,  alum,  &c.,  are  obtained  in  larger  cr 
smaller  quantities  in  the  different  monntaitt 
chains. — The  animal  kingdom  of  Europe  is  fir 
less  varied  than  the  flora.  The  diverritJea  of 
the  8  zoological  regions  are  inconsiderable,  and 
the  only  real  contrast  is  between  the  arctic  ani- 
mals of  the  extreme  north,  as  the  reindeer,  white 
bear,  &c,  and  the  l>easts  of  prey  of  the  extzeme 
south,  the  lynx,  wild  cat,  &c.  The  original 
features  of  the  fauna  of  Europe  have  been 
greatly  modified  by  cultnre.  Several  species  of 
wild  animals  have  disappeared  entirely  in  many 
countries,  as  the  wolf  and  bear  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  continent,  while  others 
are  becoming  scarcer  from  year  to  year.  Thus 
the  jackal  ia  now  only  fonnd  in  Dalmatia,  the 
nms  uidtheelkin  some  Polish  provinces  of  Bus- 
sia, the  porcupine  in  the  extreme  aonth,  the  mon- 
key near  Gibraltar,  the  chamois  and  ibex  in  the 
Alpine  mountains.  But  if  Europe  is  po^r  in  wild 
beasts,  it  is  rich  in  domestic  animals.  In  the 
northemmoet  region,  as  far  S.  as  lat  66°  K.  in 
Lqtland,  and  lat  68°  in  Bnssia,  the  reindeer 
abounds ;  central  Europe  has  immense  nnmben 
of  horses,  homed  cattie^  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs; 
and  southern  Europe  possesses,  b^de  theM^ 
mules,  camels  (the  Ai^ian  in  Toacany,  the 
Bactrian  in  S.  Bnssia),  and  bnfiUoea  (jm  Spain). 
Alttwether  Europe  has  160  spedes  of  manunalii 
68  of  which  are  pecnliar  to  that  continent  Of 
small  birds  Europe  has  400  species,  but  many 
of  them  are  only  birds  of  passage.   Among  those 
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tbds  cS  birds  p«oaIitt  to  certain  regions  are 
the  flamingo,  spoonbill,  pelican,  and  Tultnre  in 
the  S^  gray  eagle  in  the  N.  eider  dock  (S. 
of  lat.  65°X  swan,  and  red  gronse  in  the  K.  and 
K.  E,  bee^ter  in  the  S.  E.,  white  owl  in  the 
exbeme  N^  &o.    Yarioos  species  of  turtles  ex- 
cepted, Europe  has  no  large  amphibia.    Fish 
are  more  abundant  on  the  N.  than  on  the  S. 
coot;  herring  and  codfish  are  fonnd  only  in  the 
K^storgeon  in  the  Russian  rivers  and  seas, 
uchoTies  and  pilchards  on  the  S.  W.  coast, 
tonny  fish  in  the  Mediterranean.     Of  insects, 
eerenl  kinds  of  tarantula  and  scorpions  are 
peeoliar  to  Europe.  The  silkworm  is  raised  prin- 
dpaUy  in  the  S.  countries,  the  honey  bee  every- 
irliere  on  the  continent    The  annelides  of  En- 
rope  include  the  medidnal  leech  (in  Sweden, 
Germany,  Hnngary,  and  Poland).    Europe  is 
aboodsntiy  supplied  with  edible  mollnslu,  but 
they  are  found  m  greater  abundance  and  better 
qn^ty  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  than  on  the  N. 
eoest.   Radiated  animals,  zoophytes,  &o.,  also 
•bound  on  the  S.  coasts,  where  some  of  them  (tiie 
■ctiaias)  are  used  as  food,  and  where  the  coral 
fisheries  employ  many  persons.    Grenerally  the 
B.  part  of  Europe  possesses  a  greater  variety  of 
mimaii  and  species  than  the  N.,  while  the  lat- 
ter has  them  in  greater  numbers. — The  inhab- 
itants of  Europe  are  a  mixture  of  many  differ- 
ent tribes,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  great 
bdo-Germanio  stock  of  the  Caucasian  race.  Of 
the  aborigines  of  Europe  nothing  is  known  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  although  scientific  re- 
narches  have  led  to  discoveries  upon  which 
the  most  siugnlar  theories  have  been  based. 
Thu  it  has  bMn  attempted  to  prove  that  at  one 
time,  long  before  the  dawn  of  recorded  or  even 
traditionary  history,  a  negro  race  inhabited 
central  Europe ;  and  that  t^r  their  eztdnotion 
there  was  a  period  during  which  two  races, 
distingniibed  by  their  cranial  formation  as  long- 
heads and  short-beads,  inhabited  the  W.  islands 
and  the  central  part  of  the  continent.    Dis- 
tmrding  these  theories,  we  find  that  in  the 
V.  of  Europe  the  Iberians  appear  as  the  abori- 
puj  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  Basques  are  be- 
Bered  to  be  the  only  extant  remtdns.  At  a  very 
early  epoch  these  atiotigines  were  intruded  upon 
by  people  of  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic  stoolc,  who  ao- 
qaired  poeeesrion  of  all  France,  Britain,  Ireland, 
Spain,  and  the  N.  of  Italy  (Gallia  Cisalpina). 
Afterward  soother  kindred  people,  speaking  a 
differeot  language  (the  Cimoric,    Cymric,  or 
Cambrian  race),  conquered  the  N.  of  France,  the 
»M>d  E  of  Britain,  and  the  N.  W.  shores  of 
^wmny.    These  8  races,  Iberians  (Basques), 
Wta,  and  Cymri,  are  found  in  possession  of  the 
W.  and  8.  W.  of  Europe  at  the  dawn  of  history. 
In  the  E  and  N.  W.  the  Ugrian  (Mongolian) 
IIJi^  (perhaps  the  Scythians  of  the  ancients), 
w  vhom  the  Lapps,  Finns,  Samoyeds,  and  the 
'^m  are  the  prment  remains,  seem  to  have 
■^  the  original  inhabitants.    At  an  early  pe- 
nod  the  Sarmatians  (Slavi)  settled  in  the  conn- 
''Ks  K.  of  the  Black  sea,  and  pressing  N.  £., 
K'^^o'lir  disposseesed  the  Ugrians  of  their  coon- 


tiT.  Between  the  Ugrian  and  Sannatian  races 
of  the  £.  and  the  Celts  and  Cymri  of  the  W., 
the  Oermanio  races  are  found  at  the  earliest 
period  of  traditionary  history  pressing  N.  to 
conquer  Scandinavia  and  S.  against  France  and 
Italy.  The  S.  £.  of  Europe  was  probably  set- 
tled from  Asia  and  Africa ;  history  finds  in 
Greece  and  Italy  two  races  who  afterward  be- 
came known  as  the  Hellenio  and  Roman.  The 
former  was  the  first  to  develop  in  Europe  a  high 
state  of  culture,  which,  having  been  received  by 
tlie  conquering  Roman  race,  was  carried  over 
all  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean. 
Having  exhausted  their  power,  the  Roman  con- 
querors were  in  their  turn  overthrown  by  the 
hardy,  vigorous,  and  barbarous  northern  na- 
tions, who,  after  having  onbraoed  Christianity, 
in  the  course  of  many  centuries  developed  a  new 
and  dLSerent  civilization  npon  the  basis  of  the 
recognition  of  a  common  higher  destiny  of  man* 
kind.  The  Hemli,  Ostrogoths,  Longobards,  and 
other  Teutonic  tribes,  penetrated  into  and  set- 
tled in  Italy ;  Suevians,  Visigoths,  and  Vandals 
in  Spain;  Franks  and  Burgundians  in  Gaul 
(France^ ;  Angles.  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Frisians 
in  Britain.  In  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  the  con- 
querors were  mostly  assimilated  to  the  nations 
whrnn  thej^  had  found  there,  and  by  their  ad- 
mixture with  them  the  present  so-oilled  Latin 
or  Romanic  race  waa  produced.  In  Britain,  the 
invaders  drove  the  original  inhabitants  into 
Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Cumberland,  but  were  in 
their  tnm  invaded  by  Kormans  and  French  in 
the  lltb  century,  when  the  admixture  of  all 
these  differMit  elements,  Celtic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  Norman,  gradually  produced  the  present 
•Rngliali  race.  In  &)aiii,  the  G^ths  and  Van- 
dals were  overrun  by  Arabs  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury, and  di4  not  recover  possession  of  the 
cOnntry  fix  1  centuries.  In  the  S.  K  the  Hel- 
lenic race  became  during  the  middle  ages  large- 
ly mixed  with  the  Slavic,  while  aronnd  uie 
lower  course  of  the  Danube  an  intermixture  of 
the  ancient  Daoians  with  a  Roman  colony  pro- 
duced the  present  Roumain  or  Wallachian  race. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  9th  century  a  Ugrian 
race  settled  in  the  ancient  Pannonia,  where 
they  renuun  to  the  present  day  under  the  namea 
of  Magyars  in  Hnngary  and  Szeklers  in  Tran- 
OTlvania.  Of  the  Tartars  who  imder  Genghis 
Khan  entered  Europe  in  the  18th  century,  and 
kept  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  Russia  till 
the  end  of  the  16th  centnry,  some  descendants 
still  remain  in  the  S.  of  that  empire.  The  0»- 
manli,  another  branch  of  the  Mongolian  race,  - 
invaded  Europe  in  the  14th  century,  and  have 
ever  since  kept  poesession  of  the  S.  E.  corner 
of  tlie  continent.  By  mingling  freely  with  W. 
nations  they  have  lost  many  characteristic  fear 
tnres  of  the  Mongolian  stock. — The  population 
of  Enrope  in  1860  was  caloolated  at  366,000,000, 
or  74  to  the  sq.  m.,  by  Reden;  at  267,000,000 
by  Bescherelle ;  at  296,000,000,  or  88  to  the  s^. 
m.,  by  Ber^UHis;  while  the  "Enoydopradia 
Britanoica"  in  1866  sets  it  down  at  268,678,866 
only.  Dieterici(1869)estimatesitat272,000,000. 
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Dm  distribiition  Txlmion  iho  E>  snd  W.  porticnis 
is  very  Tiheqnal,  the  arerage  popnktioD  on  a 
square  mile  b^ng  nearly  100  ia  the  W.  and  onljr 
80  in  the  £.  Withtbeexoqitionof  the4free 
dties  in  Qeimany,  the  canton  of  Genera,  and 
JMalta,  the  greatest  densitj  of  population  pre- 
▼rils  in  Belginm  (409);  next  come  the  kingoom 
of  Sazooy  (SfiSX  Eo^ttoA  (882),  the  grand  duchy 
of  Hesse  (SM),  the  dnohy  of  Saxe-Altenbnig 
(»m,  the  Netherlands  (260X  Great  Britain 
(289),  northern  and  central  Germany  (about 
200),  Irebmd  (208),  Italy  (199X  the  German  prov- 
inces of  Austria  (160),  France  (176),  Bavaiia 
(164),  RoBsia  (80^  Sweden  (20),  Norway  (11), 
Iceland  (O.lin.  The  average  natoral  increase 
per  amram  of  the  population  varies  from  0.6  to 
1.2  per  coit.  It  is  1.48  per  cent,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, 1.16  in  Pmssia,  O.S  in  all  Germany,  0.69  in 
France.  Ireland  is  tiie  only  ooontiy  in  which 
there  has  been,  of  late,  a  decrease  of  popola- 
fioD.  There  are  in  Europe  altogether  89  cities 
vrith  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  to  each.  Of 
the  population  of  Europe  more  than  U  belong 
to  the  Oauoarian  race,  of  which  all,  witn  the  ex- 
cq>tion  of  8,000,000  Jews  and  Arabs  (Semitic 
stock),  are  of  the  Indo-European  stodc  The 
Indo-European  nations,  all  profess  Ohiistianity, 
and  present  in  their  histoTioal  progress  so  many 
futures  distinct  from  the  Asiatic  and  AfHcan 
nations,  that  they  m^  pn^riy  be  termed  the 
people  of  Europe.  They  are  divided  into  8 
great  branches,  viz. :  1,  tho  Romanic  or  Lat- 
m  race  (81  pet  cent  of  the  total  population), 
inhabiting  the  mountainous  S.  W.  countries  on 
the  MedUenanean  and  Atlantic  ocean;  they 
are  sensitive,  excitable,  passionate,  and  vindic- 
tive, temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  imagi- 
native and  inventive;  mostiy  Roman  Oatho- 
Uos ;  2,  the  Germans  (28.2  per  centX  throufong 
the  elevated  plains  and  valleys  of  central  J!n- 
rope  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  Northern 
ocean ;  thongbtftil,  dear^ninded,  honest,  indus- 
trious, persevering;  mostiv  Protestants ;  8,  the 
Blavi  (27.8  per  cent),  tiiinly  distributed  on  the 
pMnsoftbeeast;  less  developed  in  intellectual 
qualities,  of  a  temperament  alternating  between 
oriental  languor  and  patsionate  excitement: 
Roipan  and  Greek  Oatludioa,  representatives  of 
the  Asiatic  principle  in  Europe.  A  connecting 
link  between  the  Romanic  and  Tent<Huc  races  is 
fonnd  in  the  Belgians;  between  the  Romanic 
and  Slavic,  in  i&  Greeks  and  Wallaehians; 
between  the  Slavic  and  Teutonic,  in  the  East 
Pmsrians,  Pomeranians,  Losatians,  and  Austrian 
Wends.  Of  the  Mongolian  race  'there  are  two 
principal  branches,  each  of  them  numerously 
subdivided,  viz.,  the  Finns  and  the  Turks.  As  a 
nation  tfaey  stand  on  a  still  lower  plane  of  intel- 
lectual and  industrial  development  than  the 
Slavic  races ;  they  are  mostiy  Mohammedans  or 
pagans.  The  Magyars,  ori^nally  belonging  to  the 
same  race,  have  been  influenced  so  much  by  the 
Indo-European  nations,  that  they  scarcely  pre- 
serve any  <»  the  features  peculiar  to  the  Mongo- 
lian ftmily.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  dif- 
ferent races  whieh  at  this  day  inhabit  Europe : 


L  CUwotsMir 
1,  iDdo-EanpMn  mUoDi. 
a.  Bomanto  or  Lsttn  laeet. 
On»Y  (PdMglaB)  bnodi. . 

Jtallua KiMlyON 

BjwalaidiandPortiigiMM 19.000^ 

Franch tSAMm 

BhwUim  (8wlti«rliiiwl) MS,OM 

VdlaeUia* &jmfltO 

Is  Bootkad  ud  Inland «,S(M,M8 

lDWilaetadBiitUii7 8,000,000 

A  flmuaag 

Geraius  proper SlfiHOfin 

BondliiavtUM: 

DuMt MOO/W) 

Norw«glu( M«0,Ooa 

Bwtde* tfiOOjUM 

~__ ttatfiM 

ABflo-Sttoiis. tajKtjM 

njsip 

ABUtL 

WMtemSlaTl: 

Waad* SMI^dOO 

Pole* 10.000,«00 

Oeelu 4,S(M,M» 

EMtemSUTi: 

yiwUn»  md  Bathmlani. . . .  .HOJMfHt 
SoutlMmBlaTt: 

B«r*l<iw,  Bloradu^ 
CnwHuMiAe T,S00L<nO 

ivmfm 

&Latl««idUtbnutau V*MH 

-    /  BuqoM  and  Eoataktenac*  (m-  _„ 

dentlberiaiM) .SJS 

ff.  Albanlaoa  and  niyriaiK W* 

«.  AniMiiiaDt  (in  TianajlTania  and 

(trKgUng  ■etttamsnta  on  tha  _^ 

Donr7.7. W" 

4.  OypdM _  «^ 

&  Bamltle  DaUona. 

a,  ivw SfiCDfM 

».  Ualtaae  (Aialw   mli«led  with     „^ 

Lattna  and  Oermaoa) M^W   ^j-,, 

mJMi 

n.  HbssoLUs  Bacs. 
1.  Flnna. 

a.  BaMa  (SennanUnd)  nana  (U- 

Tontaaa,  Eathonlans  Ingcna,    .^ 

Baonlaos,Carellani,£appa)u-'  1,000,I!<" 

>.  Tolcian     Ffnna    (TahoaTaibs, 

iCordTlnlaaa,     Teharanlawi,    .„,^ 
TepUarM) WftW 

A  Ferndan  FInna,  on  the  Kama, 

Dwiaa,  and  Petchois  (Tot-   ^„^ 
]ak^81rMluua,Petmlaaa)....    1Mi«" 

dL  TTcrian  Fbina  (Iii  Bwedea  and 

Horw^) 

1  KifTaia  (In  Hongaiy  and  ThomtI-  -_..„. 

vaala) « "**^!S 

&Ba*kkn(taTiaiM7lTanU) WSJZ 

4.  VocrnlliBs  (Bnm.  prorlnce  of  Perm). .     nv"> 

B.  8amo]re(U(tnN.£.Bogria) ^^f" 

*.  Tmka.  _^ 

a.  OnnanlL. 1,400^ 

b,  Nogal,  Baaetana,  Barii- 

On,     Ueahtaheraki,        _ 

'^"^  •"' -J^tflU^  ,^^ 

TWal 5SS5 

—Most  of  the  languages  8p<*en  by  *V^ 
ent  nations  of  Earope  show  ^^S"}^^ 
common  though  very  remote  origin-  .^'rrijy, 
gnistio  science  has  proved  tiieirrel«ti««>«»P . 
the  Sanscrit,  and  its  eariy  oorrd^e  oraem 
tiv»  tongues^  and  groups  them  vBoa  w 
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of  Indo-Eoropean,  orLido-GeniuidelaiigDagea. 
The  folloiriiig  toUe  exhibits  all  the  Enropeaa 
laDgoigM  in  their  relations  to  each  other: 


1  lB4i)-0«rauis  bogiucM.  „     .    »  ,  . 

L  PebKlcgroap:  a,Micl«ntana  modeniOn«k;  o,L»- 

iBTSom  vMch,  either  by  degeneimtlon  or  by  ad- 

nirtu*  with  the  Celtlo,  Semunio,  and  Blario  Iw 

nuM,  the  foUowliig  ura   dMsended:  Bpaniih, 

Pimn^eae,  French,  ftaliui,  BhetUu  or  Oriion,  and 

VtUachlaa;  e,  Albuiui. 
1  OeiBBiiiagniap:  ak6ermso(blchuidlowl>oteh)ind 

EaglUh ;  b,  ScandlnsTlan  (laelandle,  Bwedlth,  lioi^ 

vegiin,  mnd  DantflbX 
t  BhTle  i^ninp,  divided  Into  nuny  dlileets,  u  BnasUn, 

lUyiUii,  Berrliui,  Bnlgului,   Bloraek,    BohemUn, 

gorbian  (WendX  PolUiL 
1 1/tttlih  gionp,  dlTlded  into  the  Lett  Ungnace  proper, 

lithnaniui,  and  Samosltle. 
&  Celtic jroap,  formerly  dominant  In  western  and  een- 

tnl  Enrope,  bat  now  only  apoUn  In  Ireland,  Walea, 

ni  Brittany. 
t  .liyan  group,  repieaeoted  only  by  tlx  <aDfnage  ot  tna 

H  ¥1nB&n-Tarterlc  lanirnagea. 

1.  Finnish:  <i, Karelian;  ty  Katho»lan ,  <i,LlTOBlan;  d, 

I^pte. 
1  Hingirian. 
tTaridab. 
m  Buiina,  not  related  to  any  other  Ennyeaa  langnafe,  il 
^oken  only  In  the  north  ot  Spain. 

— Tith  the  exception  of  Obina  proper,  the  phys- 
ictl  ODltore  of  no  other  part  of  the  world  ia  so 
ffloeh  developed  as  that  of  Enrope,     Of  the 
total  area  20  or  23  per  cent,  ia  non-prodnctiTe, 
king  either  lakes,  rivers,  swamps,  rooka,  or 
oocapied  by^  bnHdings,  or,  like  the   extreme 
northern  portion,  nnnt  for  homan  habitation; 
SS  ^  cent,  is  devoted  to  agriooltnre  or  oattle- 
imag;  and  over  40  per  cent,  is  in  forests,  of 
vhich  Rossia  alone  has  over  1,000,000  sq.  m. 
The  best  cultivated  oonntries  are  Great  Britain, 
Gennanj,  and  France.    The  introdootion  of 
Kientifio  methods  of  agricultnie  into   these 
couDtries  has  tended  steadily  to  increase  the 
productive  capacities  of  the  soiL    This  ia  e6p»- 
ciillj  the  case  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
nerage  crop  of  grain  to  the  acre  is  oonsider- 
iHj  larger  than  in  the  United  States.    The 
Dumber  of  domestio  animals  in  Enrope  is  stated 
h;  Reden  as  follows :  Horses  27,000,000,  valued 
ti  $775,470,000 ;  homed  cattle  80,000,000,  valne 
t8M,730,000 ;  sheep  191,000,000,  valne  $687,- 
S00,000;  asees  1,800,000,  valne  $12,600,000; 
goaii  1(^800,000,  valne  $36,460,000;  hogs  87,- 
<>00,000,  valne  $108,240,000;  mules  800,000, 
Ttloe  |17A60,000  ;  aggregate  value  of  domeatio 
ai^iiuib  $2,602,210,000.    The  average  yearly 
mineral  prodoctloa  is,  acoording^  to  the  same 
anthority,  of   gold,   $26,000,000;    of  diver, 
$8,024,000;  of  u-on,  86,700,000  owt.,  or  $128,- 
J76  000;  of  copper,  600,000  cwt_  or$ll,620,000; 
of  lead,  1,830,000  cwt.,  or  $4,795,200;  of  tin, 
HOGG  cwt.,  or  $2,685,200 ;  of  qniokailver,  28,- 
*»  cwtjor  $1,677,600;  of  coal,  686,500,000 
«»t,«  $96,600,000 ;  of  brown  coal,  10,000,000 
J*t,  or  $600,000;  of  salt,  68,800,000  owt,  or 
f*8,>M,000 ;    of  brimstone,    22,600  owt,  or 
'$118,400 ;  total,  $823,896,400.    Thtf  indnatrial 
psdnction  is  largest  in  Great  Britun,  Belgiom, 
'noce.  and  Gennaay.    The  facilitiea  of  com- 
Bvee  have  been  increased  extraordinarily  with- 
in the  last  quarter  of  a  century  by  turnpikes, 
oodt  nulroadsj  steamboats^  ooewi  itftflmshipft, 
TOL.vn. — 22 


te.  The  total  annual  vaJrie  of  Enrapesn  com* 
meroe  was  estimated  by  Beden  in  1868  at  $2,- 
760,000,000  ($1,400,000,000  imports,  and  $1,- 
860,000,000  exports).  Of  .this  amount  the  com- 
meroe  of  Great  Britain  represents  over  80  per 
eent,  Germany  and  Austria  over  26  per  cent. 
Mz. :  the  Hanse  towns  12.46  per  cent.,  the 
Zollvereiu  9.64,  Austria  4),  France  over  14  per 
cent,  Holland  over  6  per  cent,  Russia  over  4 
per  cent,  Belgium  over  8  per  cent  Alto- 
gether over  66  per  oent  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  European  commerce  falls  to  Uie  share  of 
the  Ctennanio  nations,  while  they  number  only 
28.2  per  oent.  of  the  total  population.  The 
principal  articles  of  food  are  the  difbrent  kinds 
of  grain,  especially  wheat  and  rye,  though  in 
some  oonntries  potatoes  are  to  a  large  extent 
used  as  a  snbstitute.  The  average  annual  quan- 
tity of  breadstofb  consumed  per  head  ia:  in 
Sue-Altenburg,  10.02  bushels ;  in  France  and 
Wflrtemberg,  9.86 ;  in  Baden,  8.07;  in  Bavaria, 
&68-8.07;  in  En^^d,  &68;  in  Nassau,  7.8; 
in  Frusaia,  Saxony,  and  Hesse,  6.24;  in  Lux« 
Mnbnrg,  6.61.  The  annual  oonsnmption  of  meat 
•xceeda  6,000,000,000  lbs. ;  the  average  per  head 
is:  in  Enj^d,  80  Iba. ;  in  Baden,  64;  in  Nas- 
Bau,62;  in  Bavaria  and  Wflrtemberg,  46;  in 
Hesse-Oaasel,  41 ;  in  France,  Prussia,  and  Lux- 
emburg, 40;  in  Saxe-Altenbnrg,  87;  in  Baxony, 
86 ;  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  86.  The  an- 
imal consumption  of  butter  is  near  6,000,000,000 
lbs. ;  of  cheese,  over  2,000,000,000  lbs. ;  of  mill^ 
22,600,000,000  gallons.  The  consumption  of 
wine  has  for  10  years  averaged  2,160,000,000 
gdlons;  the  annual  average  {>er  head  is:  in 
France,  16  gallona;  in  the  Pali^nate^ttrtem- 
berg,  Baden,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  6i~ 
li;  in  Bhenish  Prussia,  ii-9;  in  Bavaila,  2^; 
in  Nassau,  li-2i;  in  Prussia  and  Saxony,  |; 
in  England,  1.06  quarts.  The  average  annnid 
eonsnmption  of  beer  is:  in  Bavaria,  71.8  quarts; 
in  England,  48  49;  in  WOrtemberg,  47.8;  in 
Saxony,  24.4 ;  in  Baden,  18.6 ;  in  Pnunia,  18.11 ; 
in  Franoe,  9.7. '  The  average  consumption  of  al< 
coholia  liqnors  is  given  by  Beden  at  18-14 
quarts  in  Prussia,  11  in  Hesse-Oassel,  6  in  Sax- 
ony, 8.6  in  Great  Britidn,  2  inWOrtemberg,  and 
1.76  in  France.  The  totu  oonsnmption  of  coffee 
is,  aocording  to  thesame  anthority,  2,400,000,000 
lbs.  (average  quantity  per  head  in  Franoe  4.S 
lbs.,  in  the  Zollverein  2.6,  in  Great  Britain  1.1^ ; 
of  tea  70,000,000  lbs.  (average  per  head  1.6  lb.  in 
Great  Britain ;  in  the  Zollverein  not  fall  ^^ 
port  of  a  pound).  Of  augar  the  average  oon- 
snmption is:  in  Great  Briti^  17 lbs.,  in  Francs 
6.66,  in  the  Zollverein  4.88  per  head.  Of  the 
t^al  oonsnmption  of  tol>aooo  (over  6,000,000 
ewtX  neariy  80  per  oent  is  the  share  ofGerma- 
ny.--Ghri^anitv  is  almost  axdnsively  the  re- 
ligion professed  by  the  nations  of  Enrope.  Tb* 
8  prinmpal  denodunations,  viz..  Soman  Oatholio, 
Protestant  and  Greek,  oorreqtond  nearly  to  the 
8  prindpai  races,  Latin,  German,  and  Slavic 
The  aggregate  number  cX  Bnnan  Catholias  is 
about  184|000,000.  They  constitute  ahnost  tho 
entire  population  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
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Bnaaiaa  Poland,  M  per  eent  ot  tbe  popnladon 
of  Fraooe,  76  i>er  cent,  of  Aostria,  71  per  cent,  of 
Bavaria,  62i  per  cent,  of  all  Germaoy,  83  per 
cent,  of  Ireland,  99^  per  cent  of  Bel^nm. 
Protestantism  is  the  establidied  futh  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  is 
professed  hj  96  per  cent,  of  the  popnlation  of 
Great  Britain,  40i  i>er  cent,  of  (Germany,  67 
per  cent,  of  Holland,  altogether  hj  nearly 
60,000,000  people.  Greek  Catholicism  has 
60,000,000  professors  in  Rassia  (88  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population),  10,000,000  in  Turkey  (66 
per  cent.),  and  abwtt  6,000,000  in  the  Slavio 
provinces  of  Aostria.  Geographically  Boman 
Catholicism  is  the  dominant  religion  in  the  S. 
and  &  W.,  Greek  Catholicism  in  the  £.  and  S.K, 
Protestantism  in  the  N.  and  K.  W.  The  nnm- 
ber  of  Mohammedans  is  about  6,000,000  (8,600,- 

000  in  Turkey,  the  remainder  m  S.  Rassia),  of 
Jews  about  2,900,000,  of  Buddhists  about  10,000 
(Mongolian  nomadic  tribes  in  S.  Russia),  and 
of  pagans  about  1,000,000  (in  the  extreme  N.  of 
Russia). — Popular  education,  measured  by  the 
proportion  of  sdioolsilaid  pupils  to  the  entire  pop- 
ulation, is  more  general  in  the  oountries  inha- 
bited by  theGermanio  race  than  among  the  Latin 
nations,  and  it  liolds  the  lowest  place  among  the 
Slavic  nations.  In  Saxony  and  the  Thuringian 
prinoipalitiee  the  proportion  of  pupils  to  the 
popnlation  is  as  1  to  4;  in  Prussia,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  as  1  to  6 ;  in  Holland  and  Denmark,  as 

1  to  7;  in  England,  as  1  to  8 ;  in  Austria  and 
Scotland,  as  1  to  10;  in  Bel(^nm,  as  1  to  10.&; 
in  Ireland,  as  1  to  12 ;  in  France,  as  1  to  17 ;  in 
BuBsia,  as  1  to  98.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
ohildren  under  16  years  of  age  there  remain 
withont  common-school  education  in  Promia 
2.6  per  cent,  in  Bavaria  80  per  cent,  in  the 
German  provinces  of  Austria  28  per  cent.,  in 
Belgium  88  per  cent,  in  France  44  per  cent,  in 
Spain  76  per  cent,  in  Parma  (Italy)  84  per 
cent,  in  Russia  90  per  cent  In  the  higher 
branches  of  education  Spain  stands  in  Uie  front 
rank.  It  has  8  universities  with  8,400  students 
(1  to  IJSSO  of  the  whole  popnlation);  next 
oomes  England  (proportion  of  students  to 
popnlation  iu  1  to  1,796),  then  Sweden  and 
Norway  (1  to  1,800),  Denmark  (1  to  1,860), 
Portng^  (1  to  2,624),  Holland  (1  to  8,2S0X 
Switzerland  (1  to  8,286),  Germany  (1  to  8,419), 
France  (1  to  8,440),  Greece  (1  to  8,610),  Hun- 
gaiy  (1  to  4,610X  Rusria  (1  to  18,600).  But 
in  stating  this  proportion  it  is  neoeesaiy  to 
remark  that  the  standard  of  professional  edaoa- 
tion  is  very  different  in  the  countries  named. 
What  is  termed  a  nnivernty  in  one  eonntry 
■oarcely  holds  the  rank  of  a  college  or  an  acade- 
my in  another.  Thus,  Germany  has  only  22 
universities  proper,  while  it  has  hundreds  of 
ooUegee  (gymnasia),  which.  Judged  by  the  stand- 
ard of  the  eduction  they  odnfer,  wonld  be 
entitled  to  the  designation  of  universities  in 
some  other  countries.  Of  ednoated  men  in 
Europe  the  Protestants  have  relatively  the  larg- 
est proportion;  next  oome  the  Jews,  then  the 
Boman  Catholics,  and  lastly  the  Greek  Oatbo- 


lios.    Agrioultoral  ooUegea  and  polyteehaic  in- 
stitutes have  been  introdaoed  at  a  oompantirdx 
recent  date  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Swtti- 
erland,  France,  Belgiam,  and  Russia.— To  judge 
of  the  moral  status  of  Earopean  sodety  by  the 
criminal  statistics  is  impoesible,  on  aocoontof 
the  incompleteness  of  cor  informatioii.   Sane- 
thing  may  be  learned  in  this  respect  from  the 
proportion  of  iUegitimate  to  legitimate  biitia. 
This  is  lowest  in  some  portions  of  Rasaia,  when 
it  is  8.19  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  Intia; 
in  the  Two  Sidlies  it  is  6  per  cent,  in  BoOioJ 
6.24,  in  Sardinia  6.66,  in  Prussia  7.04,  in  Fruee 
and  Belgium  7.84,  in  the  duchies  of  MecUenbnr; 
8.98  and  9.61  req>ectively,  in  Hanover  8.93,  ii 
Austria  and  Portugal  10,  in  Wtirtemberg  10.M, 
in  the  petty  Saxon  duchies  12.19,  in  the  gnnd 
duchy  of  Hesse  18.48,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sum; 
18.88,  in  the  grand  daohy  of  Baden  18^8,  in 
Bavaria  28.26.    A  much  more  nn&vorsU*  pro- 
portion obtains  in  tiie  larger  cities.   Thus  of  the 
entire  number  of  births  in  Genoa,  8.07  per  cenL 
are  illegitimate,  in  Berlin  and  Frankfort  US^ 
in  Turin  18.87,  in  St  Petersbufg  S2.2S,  in  lio- 
nich  86.84,  in  Paris  62.68,  in  Vienna  62.1!,  in 
Strasbourg  66.66,   in  Lyons  71.42.     Bat  » t 
measure  of  public  morality  these  proportion  m 
insufficient,  since  the  faoUiUes  for  msnying  tie 
very  different  in  different  states.   In  iocae  eiKS, 
especially  in  Mecklenburg  and  other  petty  0«f- 
man  states,  the  obstacles  to  legal  mtfrisge  ire 
80  great  that  numbers  of  people  prefer  to  liw 
tt^ther  in  a  state  of  what  would  be  perfew 
lei&l  wedlock  in  Scotland  or  America,  but  b 
only  concahinage  by  the  local  laws  of  th«» 
states. — ^The  present  political  systems  of&- 
rope  are  the  product  of  nearly  20  centniiej  rf 
strife  and  war  among  the  different  rsoei  ina^ 
iting  the  continent    Though  at  certain  petioas 
of  peace  political  philoeopbers  and  stateenw 
have  endeavored  to  demonstrate  the  eiistewea 
a  certdn  balance  of  power,  which,  by  keej»ii{;<i> 
check  the  ambition  of  conquerors,  mooU  mtw 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  the  «*i«l 
state  of  things,  there  are  in  the  whole  hiitoiT 
of  Europe  scarcely  any  two  succeeding  gM«- 
tions  during  which  this  idea  has  been  rMWM- 
There  has  always  been  an  almost  ooitiniKW 
shifting  of  boundaries  irre^tective  of  Mtwmfl- 
tiee,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  grest  V"" 
that  does  not  hold  in  subjection  portww  w 
other  nationalities.    Thus  Russia  holds  sevMJ 
German  provinces,  Finland,  and  part  oM» 
former  Polish  kingdom,  not  to  n)e'"',<*fSSi 
tries  the  peopleof  which  belong  to  the  *<««°^ 
race.  Pmsaa  has  some  Polish  provinces  jAtW™ 
rules  over  Hunmiry  and  parts  ofPolandsndJte'y. 

France,  Holland,  and  Denmark  over  P**^^ 


Germany  (Alaaoe,  Lorr^e,  Luxembmg,  8di^ 
wig-Holstein).  Scarcely  anywhere  on  tM^ 
ropean  continent  is  the  form  of  g^^*"""^^ 
spontaneous  outgrowth  of  the  popolw  W  "j; 
hence  there  is  no  remedy  against  •■""JJ"  &„ 
narohical  power  except  revolutions.  ^''*  |^ 
of  these  has  in  many  states  conjpellM^e  ™^ 
to  sul^  their  power  to  certain  constW"*" 
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rettrietionB,  bat,  with  th«  ezoeption  of  Qreat 
&iUin,  Prussia,  some  of  the  smaller  Gterman 
■MMkBelginm,  and  Sardinia,  oonstitntianalism 
it  atbeit  nominal.  The  relatiye  rank  of  the 
diffo«nt  stales  is  detennined  by  their  power  to 
do  miKbief  to  each  other,  and  the  enstenoe  of 
nxMt  of  the  Bmaller  atatea  is  simply  owing  to 
tbe  jaalousy  of  the  greater  ones.  This  is  es- 
pedallr  the  'case  with  the  8  repablics  which 
ire  tolerated  in  Europe  (Switzerhind,  Ionian 


islands,  San  Marino,  Andorra,  and  the  free 
cities  in  Oermany).  Beside  these,  there  are 
altogether  46  monarchical  states,  the  mlers  of 
which  have  different  titles,  snch  as  emperor, 
king,  grand  duke,  prinoe-eleotor,  dnke,  prince, 
landgniTe ;  bnt  this  difference  in  official  titles 
does  not  imply  any  difference  in  sovereign 
power.  These  states  are  classified  into  those 
of  the  1st,  2d,  8d,  and  4th  rank.  The  following 
are  their  names,  area,  and  population,  in  1859 : 


ArMlBf^. 


rqidMka. 


H 
II 


18S1 
18M 
18M 
18S1 

leu 

I8H 
ISBS 

IStf 
18ST 
18M 

18M 
ISST 
18» 
ISfiS 
1SS8 
18M 

ISST 
18&8 
1890 
18» 
1S5S 
ISM 

isea 

18SS 
185T 
1805 
18S5 
1SB5 

185T 
185T 
185T 
ISST 
18S5 
18M 
ISfil 
186T 
ISiXS 
1885 
185T 
18BT 
18SS 
18» 
18S5 
188S 
186S 
18SS 
186S 

1867 
189T 
185< 
1858 

18ST 

ioi 


lEaiopc). 


Stitca  <f  tha  lint  isnk  (the  6  gnat  powm). 

Eok1i(1o  £iuope) 

Anitrt* 

FtiMe 

Ormt  BriUin  aad  Inlaad 

PlUMl* 

SlilM  of  tha  Mocuid  nDk. 

Sweden  and  ( 
Nonrar 

Tnitey(m] 

Snail 

naTiKiBielUes 

Portogal 

fiatttnia  ......,........... 

Eaniis , 

BoBmaifc.. .,,..,  . 

EeOanl,  with  Lozembarg. 

Bel^iuui ..,,,,....  ......•• 

Elites  of  the  thlid  nnk. 

Qiteee , 

Papal  Bute* 

ewUKriaad   , 

HaaoTcr 

Tnjcany 

WlirtembMg 


Baioajr 

HeeUaal>iin.aehweiU  . 

BeaM-Gaue! 

HMK-Damutadt 

OManborg 

EtaXaofthefouthruk. 
Fanna 


Hai 

Bruswick 

8axe-Wei]iur-£iaeiiaeh 

loetanUaa^ 

Meeklaabaig^tnUtx 

Gau-Uelnlacen-HUdbaighwuen . 

Baxa^Cotaig^Jotha 

^■haU-Deaiaa-KOUMa 


Sau-AltaaboiK... 

WiMack T 

Uwa-Dotaold 

Behwanbug-Bndolatsdt 

fiehTantrara-gondenhniiMli. . 

Aahatt-Banbug. 

Her- "-   • 


A»    

Bamhorg ..., 

Lilbeci 

Bmua 

nankftrt.... 
liahteaataln.. 

Mooaeo 

teHariao... 


Total., 


Emplm . 


Empire  .., 
Kingdom.. 


Etagdom 

PApedom 

Confederated  repablie . 

Kingdom , 

Orand  dnchy , 

Kingdom 

Orand  dnchj 

Kingdom , 

Grand  daehy 

Elaetorato 

Orand  daehy 


Dnchy . 


Oiand  dnehy. 

Bepnblia 

Orand  daofay . , 
Dnchy , 


PrInelpaUtlaa. 

Dnchy 

PrinclpaUty.. 


Daehy 

LandgraTlata  , 
Principality.. 

Sepnblio 

Freedty 


Prlndpaltty. 
Bepabllo ...' 


^ocor^  to  F.  W.  Ton  Reden's  statistical  ta* 
blea  (1854X  the  yearly  revenue  of  all  the  Eu- 
■"opeao  states  is  |l,82i,882,894,  of  which  sum 
tfi95,SSi,101  belongs  to  the  Germanic  states, 
•*rt,m,76a  to  the  Latm  or  Komaio  states, 
1218,810,847  to  Russia,  $te,418,86T  to  Turkey, 
H>dt3,071,M5  to  Greece.    The  average  of  rev- 


«,1«>3»T 

<a,l!l,6<9 

KtJX» 

89,411,809 

908,786 

86,089,864 

120,851 

17,017,818 

107,800 

17,101,881 

170,716 

8,&(1,600 

121,7J6 

1,490,047 

189,9» 

16,440,000 

176,480 

16,850,000 

41,511 

9,117,050 

84,600 

8.499,111 

2s,ao 

6,167,,-ill 

i9,fi8T 

*,M\.rM 

21940 

«,46S.n8 

18,8m 

8,5';!:),^I18 

ll,3l» 

4,,'W0,'J18 

18,iM 

1,0(.'.,'J82 

17,0i8 

:i,iw,i)68 

15,2«1 

4,891,478 

14,600 

1,919,777 

Sth 

1,793,967 

r,6ss 

l,7SS,:i0 

6^ 

1,S66,948 

6,706 

2,089,l»75 

4,701 

689,-J8J 

^480 

786,:j91 

8,761 

886,411 

1,470 

«ST,168 

1,184 

499.S35 

1,078 

604..M9 

1,786 

4.W.U64 

1,084 

2C9,'J18 

IM 

263,755 

IfllT 

226,S24 

9»T 

99,628 

MS 

165,661 

790 

150,S78 

678 

114,850 

B88 

119,000 

491 

l;W.ri98 

455 

^^:.131 

445 

Ki.i.l90 

405 

6<,0U 

■        858 

61,151 

889 

63,475 

106 

24,987 

106 

29,*4S 

190 

7,000 

149 

220.401 

141 

t..M23 

110 

ti8,S56 

•1 

74,784 

68 

7,150 

60 

7,000 

81 

7,800 

8,775,488 


171,775,857 


enue  is,  in  Great  Britain  $9.87  per  head,  in 
France  $8.26,  in  Austria  $8.06,  in  Prussia  $4, 
in  Switzerland  $2.61  (the  lowest  proportion  in 
all  Europe).  The  public  debt  of  all  European 
states  amounted  before  1860  to  $9,264,240,000, 
of  which  sum  over  $6,000,000,000  was  the  pub- 
lic debt  of  the  6  great  powers.    Bat  since  then 
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ih«  eitfaofdinary  expenditnre  eansed  bj  ih« 
OrimMn  war  of  ie&l-'66,  and  the  Franco-Sar- 
dinian war  against  Anstria  in  1869,  has  in- 
ereawd  th«  mdebtedness  to  near  |12,000,- 
000,000.  Before  the  last  oriental  war  the 
proportion  of  the  public  indebtedness  to  the 
population  was,  in  all  Europe,  |85.28  per  head, 
in  Holland  $187.93,  in  Hamburg  $129.00,  in 
Great  Britain  $128.62,  in  Spain  $120.96,  in 
LUbeck  $92,  in  Frankfort  $73.44,  in  France 
(1868)  $46.  Only  a  few  states  of  the  fourth 
rank  were  entirely  free  from  debt,  viz. :  Lich- 
tenstein,  the  principalities  of  Lippe  and  Beuss. 
Hecklenburg-^trelitz,  Modena,  Waldeck,  and 
San  Marino.  The  paper  onrrency  of  Europe 
amounted  about  1860  to  $846,000,000,  but  it 
has  since  been  increased,  so  that  its  aggregate 
amount  undoubtedly  exceeds  $1,000,000,000. 
The  amotmt  of  coin  was  approzimatiTely  stated 
at  $1,700,000,000  in  I860.— The  military  estab- 
lishments of  Europe  include  in  time  of  peace 
S,781,000  men,  kept  at  an  expense  of  $800,000,- 
000.   The  proportion  of  the  principal  powers  is : 


Biuals 

6«rmaor: 
AnAtnan  «inpin,. 
PniMU 


J'nnee  (radnstre  of 

Alglen) 

TnrkoT 


OtBriUlnAIreUnd 


.TW,000 


580,000 

121,000 

101,000 

880,000 


.885,000 
.188.000 
■  108,000 


Szpanditan. 


.184,780,000 


$41,040,000 
l»,44a,000 

ia,««o,ooo 


T8,440,000. 

M,000,000 
15,000,000 
48,000,000 


The  navies  of  Europe  consist  of  over  8,000  ves- 
■ela,  carrying  over  80,000  guns,  with  260,000 
men,  at  a  yearly  expenditore  of  over  $126,000,- 
000. 

EUROTAS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of 
Greece,  in  Laconia,  which  had  its  source  near 
tiie  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  flowed  by  the  city  of 
Gbarta,  and  emptied  into  the  gulf  of  Laconia. 
Hie  Spartans  rendered  to  it  divine  honors,  and 
its  banks,  shaded  by  olives,  laurels,  and  myrOe 
trees,  were  very  beautiful. 

EURTDIOE,  the  name  of  several  historical 
and  mythological  persons,  the  best  known  of 
whom  was  the  wue  of  Orpheus.  Persecuted 
by  Aristasns,  she  trod  in  her  flight  upon  a  snake, 
and  was  bitten  to  death ;  her  hosband  followed 
her  to  the  rc^ons  below,  and  by  the  charm  of 
his  lyre  obtained  from  Pluto  permission  for  her 
to  return;  but  lost  her  tigain,naving  broken  the 
condition  of  not  looking  back  after  her. 

EUSEBIUS,  sumamed  Paxfhiu,  to  com- 
memorato  his  friendship  with  the  mwtyr  Fam- 
philus,  the  father  of  ecclesiastiMl  history,  and 
next  to  Origen  the  most  learned  of  the  Ohristiaa 
teachers  of  antiquity,  bom  in  Palestine  about 
A.  D.  264,  died  about  840.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  Andy  both  of  Christian  and  pagan 
antiqnitiM,  visited  the  monks  of  tiie  Theb^  in 
Egypt,  witnessed  and  shared  the  persecutions 
to  which  the  Christians  of  that  region  were 
■alijeoted,  and  gathered  those  incidents  and  con- 
feasiona  which  he  has  tranraiitted  to  us  in  his 
history.    About  814  he  became  bishop  <^  Csi- 


aarea.  In  his  time  Arhmiwn  began  to  to  to 
midable,  and,  regardingtfaeoontroTW87U(if  ha 
vital  imp(»i«nae  than  most  of  his  eontmqxK 
raries,  he  sought  to  find  a  mean  betwea  iIm 
opinions  of  Arins  and  the  extreme  orthodoxy  t( 
Athanasius.  His  aim  was  to  oondliate,  ud  lai 
works  are  more  strongly  oharaoterixed  bypo- 
litioal  complaisance  than  by  dogmstic  ooiMt- 
enoy.  At  the  conndl  of  Nice  he  ast  oa  At 
right  hand  of  the  emperor  ConstaatiiM,  vhoM 
&vor  he  enjoyed  throughout  his  life,  and  mdt 
the  first  dr^  of  the  Nicene  creed;  th^ 
however,  was  modified  to  suit  tiie  more  ortlio- 
dox  views  of  the  majority,  and  he  eigned  Dm 
creed  as  finally  adopted  with  some  resemtua. 
His  "  Ecclesiastical  History,"  writtra  in  Ore^ 
in  10  books,  and  in  the  composition  of  whkb 
he  had  the  use  of  numerous  libraries  and  of  tiit 
archives  of  the  empire,  recounts  the  OToats  of 
the  church  from  its  beginning  to  the  year  ItSi 
It  was  continued 'by  Socrates,  Sozagneo,  tad 
Theodoret,  and  was  translated  by  Bnfinii*  into 
Latin  and  continued  to  896.  His  "  ETsng^iil 
Preparation"  preserves  many  piesages  frontlie 
ancient  authors,  and  exposes  the  reasons  vli| 
Uie  learned  as  well  as  tne  vulgar  pagamon  of 
Greece  and  Bome  should  be  abandoned  for  Chiit- 
tianity.  A  portion  only  of  his  "Evangelicil 
Demonstration"  remains,  in  which  he  ihon 
that  the  Mosaic  law  was  only  pr^>aratorj.  Bis 
"  Onomasticon"  is  a  n<nnenclatare  of  the  dte 
and  places  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  liii 
"  Chronide"  is  an  abridged  statement  of  ercats 
fh>m  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  iOtli 
year  of  the  reign  of  Gonstantine.  Fr^moiti 
only  of  this  chronicle  were  known,  till  in  17M 
an  Armenian  version  was  discovered,  whiA  w» 
published  by  Mai  and  Zohrab  at  Milan  in  181^ 
and  which  gave  occasion  for  a  disaerUtioii  of 
Niebnhr  showing  the  new  dates  and  ewaa 
which  this  discovery  made  known.  Eoaebios 
wrote  under  the  pressure  of  the  great  eoomio- 
tions  of  his  age,  but  with  much  freedcnn  ftm 
preJildioeB,  wiui  a  more  critical  spirit  than  m^ 
both  of  lus  predecessors  and  sncoeaacs^  m 
with  an  ecolwiastical  erudition  unsnrpawri  m 
his  aga — The  principal  editions  of  the  "Ecw- 
siastioal  History"  are  those  of  Stephena  m, 
Paris,  1644),  Valois  (foL,  Paris,  1669),  Eeadag 
(Cambridge,  1720),  and  recently  those  of  Han- 
ohen  (2  vols.  8vOy  Leipsic,  1829)  and  Burton 
(Oxford,  1888).  Translations  have  been  inaje 
of  it  into  Latin  by  Rofinua,  who  took  great  bti- 
erties  with  the  Greek  text;  into  J''*''°*^f 
Louis  Oondn ;  into  German  by  Strotii  (ITvoji 
and  into  English  by  Parker  (1708),  Cater  (1T86X 
Dalrymple  (1778),  and  Cms6.  Tlio  laat^iaw 
translation  is  lOTrinted  in  Bohn's  "Eodeaarticii 
Libraiy"  (London,  186S).  There  is  no  coo- 
pleto  Greek  editi<»i  of  the  works  of  £naebuii; 
the  bast  complete  Latin  edition  is  that  of  ?«•> 
1680,  containing  all  hia  writings  thou  knoira. 
ETJSTACHL  or  Eottachio,  BixroHano"- 
(Lat.  HuHaehMu),  an  Italian  anatomitt,  Mn 
probably  nt  San  Severino,  near  Salerno,  ^ 
m  Bome  in  1674.    He  was  a  oonteBiiiowj 
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rf  VeRaHns,  and  shara  iriUi  Um  &e  merit  of 
kjiag  the  foundation  of  the  sdenoe  oi  hnmaa 
iDatemr.  He  extended  the  knowledj^  cf  the 
intcraal  ear,  bj  giving  a  ooneot  deeorq^tUnt  of 
the  tube  between  the  throatand  the  ear,  which 
fan  been  called  after  him  the  Eostaohian  tabe. 
He  wtt  alao  the  pioneer  in  the  aoonrate  study 
of  tiie  anatomy  oTthe  teeth.  Eia  Tabula  Ana- 
ttmiea,  the  text  to  whidi  aeems  to  have  been 
knt,  were  fint  pabliflhed  in  1714  by  Lancisi. 
Eoitaehi,  who  officiated  as  piofeeaor  of  anatomy 
wd  aa  {diyaieian  to  the  cardinals  Borromeo  and 
Bonro,  aeems  to  have  been  so  poor  that  he  waa 
unfile  to  pobliah  his  worica.  Laoth  remarks 
timt  if  he  had  been  able  to  pobUab  them,  anat- 
oor  wodM  have  attained  the  perfection  of  the 
IStii  eentniy  200  years  earlier  at  least  A  new 
edltiMi  ot  the  TaMa  was  published  by  Albinns 
with  in  ezoelknt  commentary  (Leyden,  1748). 
ADnteh  commentary  by  Boon  i4>peared  in  Am- 
itadaminl7B8;  and  one  in  German  by  Kraosa 
intiie  lame  dty  in  1800. 

£U6TI8,  WnxLuc,  an  Amwioan  phyrioiaD 
lad  politioian,  bom  in  Cambridge,  Hasa..  Jane 
10, 1708,  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  «,  1886.  He  was 
gndnated  at  Harvard  ooUege  in  1773,  and  snb- 
leqacntly  stadied  medicine.  He  entered  the 
Aaerican  army  daring  the  rerolntionary  oon- 
t«t  at  a  regimental  surgeon,  -and  served  tibron^ 
oat  the  war  in  that  c^iaoity,  or  as  hoepital  snr- 
gMg, bdngfor  some  years atationed  at  uie hooae 
<9PMite  west  Point  in  which  Arnold  had  his 
bttd-qoarters.  Upon  the  oondosion  of  the  war 
htpraetiged  his  prtrfeesion  in  Boston.  Between 
1800  and  1805  be  was  one  of  the  representatives 
from  Massaohnsetts  in  congress,  and  hi  1809  he 
waa  appMDted  by  President  Madison  secretary 
of  var,  a  position  which  he  retained  nntdl  the 
nrreoder  of  the  American  forces  under  Gen. 
HnD  to  the  British  in  1818,  when  he  resigned. 
In  I8U  he  waa  appointed  loinister  to  HoUand, 
and  after  his  return  served  again  in  congress 
twtweea  1830  and  1888.  In  the  latter  year  he 
waa  deeted  governor  of  Massaohusetta,  and  died 
wbfle  bd^og  that  office. 

SUTAW  SPRINGS,  s  small  affluent  of  the 
Saotee  river,  in  S.  CaroUna,  about  60  m.  N.  W. 
(ram  Ohirtaston,  near  which  was  fou|^t,  Sept.  8, 
1781,  s  battle  between  the  Americons  under 
Geo.  Greene  and  the  British  under  OoL  Stuart. 
Greene  had  been  several  weeks  awaiting  refin- 
foreemeota  on  the  Santee  hills,  when  on  Aug. 
ttbe  broke  op  his  encampment  to  march  agamst 
otoart,  vhohad  succeeded  Rawdon  in  oommand 
of  all  the  British  troops  in  the  field,  and  who 
WM  atationed  on  the  Oongaree,  16  m.  distant 
»w*B  a  marshy  country.  The  latter  moved 
MJfn  40  m.  to  Uie  vicinity  of  Eutaw  Springs, 
Mowed  by  Greene  at  easy  marches,  who  bl- 
'^jywdted  on  tiie  night  <rf  Sept.  7  within  7  m. 
o<  the  eoemy.  The  whole  American  force,  not 
^|<N&g  3,000  men,  advanced  in  two  colnnms, 
|he  fnt  of  which  was  commanded  on  the  right, 
*ft|  and  centre  respectively  by  Gen.  Manon, 
un.PickenB,  and  OoL  Malmedy,  and  tbe  second 
>>7  Oen.  Somner,  OoL  Williams,  and  OoL  Oamp- 


beD.  The  number  of  the  enemy  was  about 
8,800.  Foor  miles  from  Eutaw  a  reconnoitering 
detachment  of  British  cavalry  was  put  to  flight 
after  a  severe  ddrmish.  One  mik  from  the 
British  camp  a  body  of  infantry  was  encounter- 
ed, which  soon  fell  back.  The  action  became 
general  soon  after  9  o'clock,  and  after  a  sharp 
contest  the  British  were  driven  from  their  camp. 
The  American  soldierB  had  scattered  among  the 
tents  of  the  enemy,  plundering  and  drinking^ 
when  Stoart  suddenly  renewed  the.battle,  nuun- 
taining  a  severe  fire  from,  the  windows  of  a 
house  and  from  a  palisadoed  garden.  Greene 
withdrew  the  American  troops  out  of  range^ 
dedding,  as  the  enemy  could  muntain  them- 
selves but  a  short  time,  to  wait  and  attack  them 
on  their  retreat.  He  left  a  strong  picket  on  the 
field,  and  returned  for  the  night  to  the  position 
7  miles  off  whidi  he  had  left  in  the  morning, 
not  finding  water  nearer.  Daring  the  night  the 
British  retreated  toward  Oharlestcm;  and  on  the 
next  day  Greene  advanced  and  took  possession 
of  the  iMittle  field,  and  sent  detaphments  in  pur- 
suit of  them.  The  British  lost  188  killed  and 
wounded,  and  600  who  were  made  prisoners. 
The  American  Ices  was  686  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  One  of  the  most  lamented  of  tbe 
slain  was  OoL  Campbell,  who  fell  early  in  the 
battle  bravely  leading  the  Yiiginians  in  a  charge 
with  the  bayonet. 

EUTERPE  (Gr.cu,  well,  and  rtpmt,  to  delight), 
the  inspirer  of  delist,  one  of  the  nine  muses, 
daughter  of  Zens  and  Mnemosyne  (memory). 
She  presided  over  lyric  poetry,  and  played  on  the 
flute,  of  which  she  was  the  inventor ;  according 
to  some,  she  also  invented  tragedy.  She  is 
usually  represented  as  a  virgin,  crowned  with 
fiowwa,  with  a  fiute  in  her  hand,  or  various 
musical  uutruments  around  her,  and  sometimes 
as  dancing. 

EUTTOHES,  a  hereeiaroh  of  the  6th  century, 
bom  A.  D.  878,  died  about  464.  For  many 
years  he  Kved  as  a  priest  and  archimandrite  in 
the  doisters  of  Constantinople,  where  be  had 
Toon  than  800  monks  under  his  direction.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  party  <n>posed  to  Nesto- 
rins,  who,  in.  order  not  to  confound  the  divine 
and  human  natures  in  Christ,  had  affirmed  that 
thelre  were  in  him  two  distinct  persons.  Euty- 
dies,  in  his  zeal  for  singleness  of  person  in  Ciirist,- 
was  led  to  maintain  also  that  he  possessed  but 
one  nature.  This  opinion  became  popular  in 
the  Alexandrian  church,  where  tbe  doctrines 
of  Nestorius  bad  been  most  loudly  oondemned. 
Hie  rising  heresy  was  examined  and  condemned 
by  a  syn<M  at  Constantinople  in  448.  The  in- 
flnenoe  of  Entyohea  and  his  fi^ends  obtained 
from  Theododna  the  reference  of  tbe  matter  to 
a  general  council  to  meet  at  Ephesns  in  449 
under  the  presidency  of  Dioeourus,  a  violent 
Entychiao.  Here  the  triumph  of  Eutyches  was 
seemed  by  tbe  outcries  of  mmiks,  this  threats 
of  soldiers,  and  the  overbearing  violence  of  the 
preddent;  and  the  most  prominent  hostile 
bishops  were  deposed.  Pope  Leo  reftased  to 
reoogniae  tiie  acts  of  this  oousoil,  which  waa 
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known  as  fheLatrocininm,  or  robber  qmod,  and 
ezoommanioated  Dioscnrns ;  and  at  the  general 
council  of  Ohaloedon  in  461  both  the  doctrines 
of  Kestorins  and  of  Eatyches  were  condemned. 
In  the  6th  oentnry  a  great  revival  of  the  doc- 
trine took  place  nnder  the  anspioes  of  the  monk 
Jacob  Baradnos,  who  'died  bishop  of  Edessa. 
From  him  the  sect  took  the  name  of  Jacob- 
ites, who  still  constitnte  a  nnmerons  choroh 
in  Enrpt,  Syria,  and  Ethiopia.  The  emperor 
HeraHios  songht  to  mediate  between  the  Mono- 
phymtes  and  OaUiolics.  and  promulgated  a  de- 
cree in  680,  requiring  toe  doctrine  to  be  taught 
that  there  were  two  natures  in  Christ,  but 
only  a  single  will.  Hence  the  name  of  Ho- 
nothelites,  the  last  ofisboot  oi  the  heresy  ofj 
Euty^es. 

EdXINE  SEA.    Bee  Black  Ska. 

EVAOORAS,  king  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
flourished  about  the  beginnin|^of  the  4th  century 
B,  0.  His  fomily,  which  clamied  descent  from 
Tencer,  the-  reputed  founder  of  Salamis,  after 
having  long  held  the  sovereignty  of  that  cit7,|had 
been  expeUed  by  a  Phoenician  exile.  Evagbras 
recovered  the  kingdom  in  410  B.  C,  and  en- 
deavored to  restore  in  it  the  Hellenic  customs 
and  civilization,  which  had  almost  disappeared 
under  the  long  domination  of  barbarians.  He 
gave  a  friendly  reception  to  the  Athenian  gen- 
eral Conon,  after  the  defeat  at  .Agospotamos;  it 
was  by  his  intercession  that  the  king  of  Persia 
permitted  the  Phoenician  fleet  to  aid  Conon ;  and 
he  himself  commanded  the  Cypriote  squadron 
which  joined  Conon  and  Fbarnabazns  at  the 
battle  of  Cnidns.  For  these  services  a  statue 
was  erected  to  him  at  Athens  in  the  Ceramicus 
by  the  side  of  that  of  Conon.  His  increasing 
power  attracted  the  Jealousy  of  the  Persian  king 
Artoxerzes  H.,  who  declared  war  against  him. 
Evagoras  immediately  extended  his  power  over ' 
lalmost  the  whde  of  Cyprus^  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  Phoenicia,  excited  the  Cilicians  to  revolt,  and 
even  captured  the  city  of  Tyre ;  but  a  Persian 
army,  landing  in  Cyprus,  recaptured  the  island 
and  besieged  Evagoras  in  his  capital.  He  was 
saved  only  by  the  dissensions  of  his  enemies, 
and  was  aUe  to  conclude  in  88t>  a  peace  by 
which  the  sovereignty  of  Salamis  was  secured 
to  him.  He  survived  this  treaty  10  years,  and 
died  by  assassination. 

EVANGELICAL,  a  term  applied  to  those 
denominations  of  Christians  wnich  make  the 
atonement  of  Christ  alone,  and  not  the  per- 
formance of  moral  duties,  the  ground  of  salva- 
tion. It  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
orthodox.  In  Prussia  it  is  applied  in  state 
documents  to  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
whom  the  government  has  shown  a  strong  dis- 
position to  unite. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION,  an  eccle- 
siastical body,  sometimes,  though  erroneously, 
called  the  German  Methodist  church,  probably 
because  its  confession  of  &ith  and  its  polity  are 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  while  its  membei^  are  chiefly,  though 
by  no  means  exdorively,  Germans,  or  of  Ger- 


man descent    It  took  its  rise  in  the  year  1800; 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  nnlt- 
ed  from  an  organization  into  classes  ind  con- 
gregations of  uie  disciples  of  the  Rev.jHot 
Albright,  a  native  of  eastern  Pennsylvinia,  vho 
being  impressed  by  the  general  decline  of  nii- 
g^ous  life,  and  the  cormption  of  doctriDHud 
morals  that  prevailed  in  the  German  efantdM 
in  that  portion  of  the  country,  undertook  about 
1790  to  work  a  reform  among  them.    The  ^• 
feet  of  his  first  preaching  encouraged  him  to 
travel  through  a  great  part  of  the  comtiyM 
his  own  expense,  preaching  the  gospel  m  1m 
had  opportunity,  in  churches,  in  sukmIs  or  pi- 
vate  houses,  in  the  public  roads,  tec   Mkae^ 
he  commenced  his  labors  without  any  olteritr 
design  of  forming  a  distinct  ecdenasticsl  orga- 
ization,  yet  he  soon  fom>d  it  necessary  to  mitt 
his  converts,  scattered  over  several  comities 
into  small  societies  for  mutual  support  and  tjm- 
pathy.    At  a  meeting  called  for  the  poipcM  of 
consulting  upon  the  Mst  measures  to  be  adopted 
for  the  Auiberance  of  a  canse  in  whidi  they  si 
felt  a  deep  interest,  the  assembly,  without  re- 
gard to  the  teachings  of  high-dinicbism  re- 
specting a  valid  Christian  ministry,  nnaniiixnlr 
elected  and  solemnly  ordiuned  Mr.  Albright « 
their  pastor,  authorizing  him  to  exercise  iul  the 
functions  of  the  ministerial  ofBce  over  then, 
and  declared  the  Bible  to  be  their  rule  ot  Uth 
and  practice.    This  organization,  thwi^  in- 
complete at  first,  was  soon  after  considenUj 
improved  by  the  adoption  of  a  creed  and  rnkj 
for  church  government.     In  the  course  of  tijn^ 
as  laborers  increased,  and  the  society  qmad. 
annual  conferences  were  held ;  and  in  lUM' 
years  afl»r  the  first  organization  of  the  ehsrai, 
a  general  conference  was  held  for  the  first  tine 
in  Union  Co.,  Penn.,  which  consisted  of  all  the 
elders  in  the  ministry.    Since  1843,  s  geoew 
conference,  composed  of  del^ates  elected  Ij 
the  annual  conferences  from  among  t^l** 
ders,  has  held  quadrennial  sessions.    This  mf 
constitutes  at  once  the  highest  le8*»l'*'!f'5r 
judicial  authority  recognized  m  the  chmw- 
The  ministry  is  divided  into  two  <"^^^Jr 
cons  and  elders ;  and,  faithlVil  to  the  princqW 
and  example  of  their  founder,  they  practise  iW- 
eranoy.    Its  highest  permanent  order  n  u» 
eldership ;   for,  although  the  society  ha«  * 
bishops  and  presiding  elders,  yet  these,  to  » 
continued,  must  be  reelected  every  4  years; »» 
if  not  reSleoted,  they  hold  no  higher  im« 
privilege  than  that  of  an  elder.    For  tbew* 
85  years  of  its  existence,  the  society  «*"»■? 
against  violent  opporition,  but  for  the  1«»  * 
years  it  has  made  rapid  progress,  eotbttai^ 
1869,  it  comprised  8  annual  conferffljwje^ 
sisting  of  over  800  itinerant  and  a  ^^^ 
number  of  local  preachers,  whose  field  of  la™ 
extends  over  nearly  all  the  free  statM  exM^ 
New.England,  beside  Maryland,  Vi^wa, »» 
the  territories,  and  to  some  extent  "* "r^ 
ada.    The  membership  approximates  40,IW«» 

adults,  and  sustains,  beside  its  niimstJT-  "^ 
66  missions  in  the  various  states  and  ternton" 
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of  the  TJnioii,  cliieflj  among  the  GennaiiB,  and 

2  mtHionories  in  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
'Wortemberg.  Two  flourishing  institntions  of 
learning  are  also  sustained  by  the  church,  one 
at  New  Berlin,  Union  co.,  Penn.,  and  the  other 
at  Greensbnrg,  Summit  co.,  Ohio.  Its  prosper- 
oas  publishing  house  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  issues 

3  periodicals :  one,  its  German  organ,  Der 
CkrUUieka  BoUehafler,  which  is  the  oldest 
German  religions  paper  published  in  Amer- 
ica; another,  its  English  organ,  "The  Evan- 
gelical Messenger ;"  and  the  &ird,  Der  Christ- 
Iiei«  Kinderjretmd,  a  non-denominational  Ger- 
man juvenile  monthly.  The  society  forbids  its 
ministers  and  members  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  refuses  church  fellow- 
ahip  to  manufacturers  and  vendors  of  them,  as 
w&  as  to  slaveholders  and  slave  traders.  In 
theol(^  it  is  Arminian,  but  holds  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  they  are  held  in  com- 
mon by  the  various  evangelical  churches  of  our 
land,  with  all  of  whom  it  ums  to  cultivate  a 
fraternal  spirit. 

EVANGELIST  (6r.  tv,  weU,  h^pily,  and  ay- 
yMiMy  to  annonnoe),  one  who  brings  good  tid- 
mgs.  Hence  the  writers  of  the  four  Gospels  are 
caUedthe  evangelists,  because  they,  in  a  preemi- 
nent sense,  dedare  the  glad  tidings,  of  salvation 
by  Christ  Evangelists  were  early  dedgnated  as 
a  paiticnlar  class  of  religions  teachers  in  the 
Christian  church,  next  in  order  to  the  apostles, 
and  under  their  direction  ;  not  attached  to  any 
particalar  church  or  place,  but  going  forth  to 
preach  the  gospel  wherever  they  were  called  or 
test,  and  to  travel  among  the  iofiEuit  charchea, 
oidain  their  ordinary  officers,  and  finish  the 
work  the  apostles  had  begun.  The  primitive 
order  of  evangelists,  distioct  from  other  publio 
religiooa  teachers,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
sierely  temporary,  like  that  of  apostles  and  pro- 
pheta.^  Their  extraordinary  powers  and  miracn- 
waa  gifts  have  long  since  ceased ;  but  the  class 
of  doties  and  services  which  they  performed 
weaa  to  have  fallen  more  especially  on  the  mis- 
Booaries  of  modem  days. 

EVANS,  SebBxLact,  a  British  general,  bom 
in  Uoig,  Ireland,  in  1787.  He  became  ensign 
ia  ttie  S2d  regiment  of  foot,  and  his  first  service 
■»•»  ■with  the  British  army  in  India,  where, 
from  1807  to  1810,  he  shared  in  the  war  agahist 
Ameer  Kban.  He  also  assisted  at  the  capture 
oftheMaorititis.  Inl810hejoinedhisregiment 
in  Spain.  He  was  present  at  nearly  m  the 
Principal  battles  and  sieges,  and  was  noted  for 
volonteeriog  for  storming  parties  and  other 
daogwonsdaties ;  receiving  the  war  medal,  with 
}  daapa,  for  his  share  in  the  actions  of  Yit- 
^f"*,  the  Pyr6n6e8,  and  Tonlouse.  Early  in 
|^lli  bavingbecome  brevet  lieutenant-colonel 
w™  6Ui  West  Indian  rej^ment,  he  was  or- 
^''^d  for  Bervice  in  America.  At  the  battle  of 
^l^bnrg,  Aug.  24,  1814,  he  had  2  horses 
jyW  nnder  him.  It  was  he  who,  at  thi  head 
^100  men,  acting  under  orders  from  Gen. 
^^  forced  the  capitol  at  Washington.  He 
>•>  took  part  in  the  attack  on  Baltimore.    At 


New  Orleans  he  was  the  only  landsman  who 
volunteered  to  accompany  the  expedition  agunst 
the  American  sloops  which  defended  Lake 
Borgne.  In  Deo.  1814,  and  again  in  Jan. 
1816,  he  was  wounded  before  New  Orleans,  and 
was  sent  home.  He  recovered  just  in  time  to 
join  Wellington  at  Quatre  Bras,  where  ag^ 
he  had  2  horses  killed  under  him.  After  the 
peace  of  Paris  he  returned  to  England.  Until 
the  time  of  the  reform  agitation,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  William  lY.,  he  remained  in  private 
Ufe.  In  1830  he  came  forward  as  a  radical  re- 
former, was  for  a  few  months  a  member  of  par- 
liament for  Bye,  but  lost  his  seat  at  the  general 
election  of  that  year.  He  was  reelected  in  1881, 
and  unsnccessfolly  contested  the  borough  of 
Bye  as  well  as  the  city  of  Westminster  in 
1882,  and  represented  the  latter  fh)m  1838  to 
1841.  In  1836  the  British  government  gave 
permission  to  the  Spanish  authorities  to  enlist 
a  "British  auxiliary  legion"  of  10,000  men, 
to  serve  agunst  tiie  cause  of  Don  Carlos. 
Evans  accepted  the  command  of  this  force; 
but  no  sooner  was  the  legion  enrolled  than  the 
policy  which  originated  it  fell  into  disfavor, 
and  discouragements  were  thrown  in  ita  way, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  Evans  fonnd  him- 
self on  Spanish  soil  with  an  undrilled  multi- 
tude, the  refuse  of  the  streets.  By  degrees  they 
were  brought  into  serviceable  condition,  and  ^ 
the  end  of  the  2  years  for  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, Evans  was  able  to  state  in  his  place  in 
parliament  that  no  prisoner  had  been  taken 
from  the  legion  in  action,  nor  any  part  of  its 
artille^  or  equipage  captured,  while  it  had 
taken  from  the  enemy  27  pieces  of  artillery  and 
1,100  prisoners.  In  1840  be  was  reelected  to  par- 
liament from  Westminster,  and  has  retained  this 
seat  ever  since.  When  the  Crimean  war  broke 
oat  he  was  appointed,  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-general, to  command  the  2d  division  of  the 
English  army.  At  the  battle  of  the  Alma  his 
division  was  distinguished,  and  agun  before 
Sebastopol,  where,  on  Oct.  26,  they  repulsed  a 
sortie  of  6,000  Russians,  of  whom  they  put  800 
Aor«  d«  combat,  and  took  80  prisoners.  At  the 
battle  of  Inkermann,  Nov.  6,  when  the  Kussians 
attacked.  Gen.  Evans  was  sick  on  shipboard  at 
Balaklava,  Gen.  Pennefather  having  temporary 
command  of  his  division.  Evans  hurried  on 
shore,  and  acted  as  Pennefather's  assistant, 
rather  than  deprive  him  of  the  honor  of  the 
day.  He  received  for  his  services  the  thanks 
of  parliament  and  the  grand  cross  of  the  bath, 
and  Louis  Napoleon  made  him  grand  officer  of 
the  legion  of  honor  (1866).  He  abstained  from 
voting  on  the  Chinese  war  question  (1867),  is 
opposed  to  the  present  system  of  selling  com- 
missions in  the  army,  and  voted  against  the 
Derby  reform  bill  (1869). 

EVANS,  Lewis,  an  American  geompher  «id 
surveyor,  born  about  1700,  died  in  June,  1766. 
During  an  active  professional  life,  he  collected 
many  materials  for  a  map  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  and  in  1749  published  one 
of  the  middle  colonies,  chiefly  of  New  York, 
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ITew  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  and  of  tiie  Indian 
conntry  acgaoent.  A  2d  edition  appeared  in 
1766,  maoh  enlarged,  and  containing  in  addition 
"Vlrinnia,  Maiylaad,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  part 
of  Kew  England.  In  1766  he  published  in 
London  a  pamphlet  in  reply  to  some  Btrictores 
on  a  statement  questioning  the  English  title  to 
Port  Frontenao  which  had  been  appended  to 
the  last  edition  of  his  map.  Both  pnblicationa 
appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Geographical,  His- 
torical, Political,  Philosophical,  and  Mechanical 
Essays,  Nos.  1  and  2." 

EVANS,  OuvKB,  an  American  inventor,  bom 
in  Newport,  Del.,  in  1766,  died  in  New  York 
city,  April  SI,  1819.  The  inventive  faculty 
was  developed  in  him  whfle  he  was  apprentice 
to  a  wheelwright,  and  before  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  manhood  the  construction  of  a  land 
carriage  to  be  propelled  without  animal  power 
began  to  occupy  his  attention.  At  the  age  of 
82  he  invented  a  machine  for  making  card  teeth 
which  superseded  the  old  method  of  mannfao- 
turing  them  by  hand.  Two  years  later  he  en- 
tered into  business  with  his  brothers,  who  were 
millers,  and  in  a  short  time  invented  the  ele- 
vator, the  conveyor,  the  drill,  the  hopper-boy, 
and  tiie  descender,  the  application  of  which  to 
mills  worked  by  water  power  effected  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  flour.  For  some 
years  after  these  improvements  were  perfected, 
the  inventor  fonnd  much  difficulty  in  bringing 
them  into  use,  although  in  his  own  mQI  the 
economy  of  time  and  labor  which  they  effected 
was  very  manifest  In  1786-'7  he  obtained  fh>m 
the  legislatures  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  his  improvements  in 
flour  mills,  and  the  former  state  also  gave  him  a 
idmilar  privilege  with  respect  to  steam  car- 
riages, more  from  the  demre  to  encourage  his 
inventive  powers  than  from  a  belief  that  he 
oonld  ever  derive  any  benefit  from  it.  It  was 
not  until  1799  or  1800  that  he  was  able  to  set 
about  the  construction  of  a  steam  carriage ;  but 
finding  that  his  steam  engine  differed  in  form 
as  well  as  in  principle  firom  those  in  use,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  it  oonld  be  patented  and  ap- 
plied to  mills  more  profitably  than  to  carriages ; 
and  in  this  he  was  completely  successful.  This 
was  the  first  steam  engine  constructed  on  the 
Ugh  pressure  principle ;  and  to  Evans,  who  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  it  in  early  life,  and  in  1787 
and  again  in  1794-'6  had  sent  to  England  draw- 
ings and  specifications,  the  merit  of  the  inven- 
tion belongs,  although  it  has  been  common  to  as- 
ngn  it  to  Vivian  and  Trevethick,  who  had  had  ac- 
cess to  Evans's  plans.  In  1808-'4,  by  order  of  the 
board  of  health  of  Philadelphia,  he  constructed 
the  first  steam  dredging  machine  used  in  Ameri- 
ca, consistiug  of  a  flat  scow  with  a  small  en^ne 
to  work  the  machinery  for  raising  the  mud. 
The  machine,  which  he  named  the  "  Omkter 
AmphiboloB,"  having  been  placed  upon  wheels, 

? repelled  itself  to  the  Schuylkill,  a  distance  of 
i  miles,  and  upon  being  fitted  with  a  paddle 
wheel  in  the  stem,  navigated  the  river  to  its 
Junction  with  the  Delaware.    This  is  believed 


to  have  aflbrded  the  Utei  faistaiKM  in  Axaccie* 
of  the  application  of  steam  power  to  th»  -pro- 
pelling  of  land  carriages.  He  indeed  predieted 
the  time  when  such  carriages  wonla  be  pto- 
pelled  on  railways  of  wood  w  iron,  mni  uraad 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  between  Pldladd- 
phia  and  New  York,  but  was  always  prevented 
by  his  limited  means  tram  proseontin^  faia  aie- 
chanical  experiments  to  the  extent  he  demA, 
He  was  the  author  of  the  "Young  Mniwii^a 
Guide,"  and  the  "Yonng  Steam  BagoM^t 
Guide,"  and  wrote  with  force  and  £acali^  ok 
his  fiivorite  subjects. 

E  VANSVnlE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Ytm- 
derburg  oo.,  Ind.,  built  on  hi^gronnd  on  tbeK. 
bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  200  m.  from  ita  mooth, 
and  200  m.  below  Lonisville,  Ey. ;  pop.  in  1863, 
8,000 ;  in  1869,  about  16,000.    The  bend  of  the 
river  at  this  point  describee  a  half  moon,  wbenee 
Evansville  is  sometimes  call  the  "  crescent  city." 
The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  462  m.  in  leng^ 
commencing  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  terminates  at  tiifa 
point ;  and  the  Evansville  and  CrawfordaviDe 
railroad,  in  operation  from  Evansville  to  Tern 
Haute,  opens  rulroad  communication  with  al- 
most every  part  of  the  country.   The  geogt^^ 
ical  and  geological  position  of  the  plaee  is 
favorable  to  the  building  up  of  a  large  nuHiii&e- 
tnring  and  commercial  dty.    Ooel  and  iron  on 
abound  in  the  vicinity;  several  large  flooring 
mills^  fiBotories,  and  machine  shops  are  now  m 
operation ;  and  8  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers 
are  published.    The  valne  of  merchandise  said 
in    1867    was   $4,076,000;   of  maaofaetaraa, 
$1,698,708;  of  exports,  $7,068,216.     The  d^ 
contains  23  church  organizations,  of  almaet  sU 
denominations,  S  pubUc  libraries,  a  national  ma- 
rine hospital  erected  by  the  general  govemmeot, 
and  public  schools  attended  by  1,446  pupSa. 
Evansville  was  laid  out  in  1817  br  Gen.  Bobert 
M.  Evans,  James  W.  Jones,  and  Hugh  MoGeaiT, 
from  the  first  of  whom  it  was  named.    In  18S7, 
some  laborers  digging  a  well  came  upon  the  re- 
mains of  a  cabin  18  feet  below  the  sorfiKe  at 
the  earth.    In  the  interior  were  fonnd  an  d^ 
fitdiioned  spring  wheel,  a  wooden  m^  and  a 
pair  of  European  boots.    It  is  surmised  that 
the  cabin  may  have  been  inhabited  by  theeariy 
French  settlers,  and  that  it  liad  been  erected  in 
an  excavation,  and  covered  over  with  earUi  to 
conceal  it.  as  was  frequently  done  by  the  euij 
settlers  of  the  West 

EVAPORATION,  the  dissipation  of  bodies 
by  die  volatile  particles  at  their  sorfisoe  assinniag 
the  form  of  vapors  and  disappearing  in  the  qwes 
around  them.  Liquids  manifest  this  pfopinrly 
most  sensibly.  Mercury  exhibits  it  at  temper- 
atures exceeding  60°  F.,  as  is  shown  by  the  invis- 
ible fumes  forming  an  amalgam  upon  the  sar&oo 
of  abit  ofgoldleai^  suspended  for  some  days  over 
the  surface  of  the  metal.  Uany  solid  bodies  ars 
subject  to  it ;  camphor,  ice,  snow,  and  otfaen^ 
wasting  away  by  their  particles  b«ng  tsken  in 
invisible  vapor  into  the  surronnding  atmosphera. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  process  provided  by  nature 
tot  restoring  to  the  eartli,  thiongfa  the  mediom 
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of  tiie  donda,  the  watert  yrllck  hare  drained 
froM  iti  mrftoe  into  the  sea,  and  those  also  held 
in  the  aoil,  or  npon  the  leayea  of  the  forest. 
Onee  haivhig  performed  their  offioe,  they  are 
reealled  by  the  process  of  evaporalicn,  pi^ed 
by  it  of  th^  earthy  contaminations,  and  are 
again  poured  out  for  the  refireahment  of  vege- 
taUe  and  animal  life.    (See  Atkosfhubx,  Ooid^ 
Dnr,  Hkit,  and  Job.)    As  eraporation  takes 
phoe  in  ordinary  temperatures  oidy  from  the 
iwfiMB  of  objeets,  ib»  amoant  of  moisture  re- 
nered  ia  dependent,  under  the  same  dreom- 
Manees  in  ouer  respects,  upon  the  extent  of 
mftce  exposed.    It  is  greater  in  a  warm  dry 
sir  than  vheo  the  temp«»tnre  is  low,  or  the 
atmoaphere  is  already  nearly  filled  with  vapor. 
TIm  more  moistore  is  takoi  up  into  the  same 
body  of  air,  the  more  the  process  »  retarded,  until 
at  length  it  isentirely  ohecked.  It  is  renewed  by 
new  sappUes  of  dry  air.    The  most  &Torable 
nataial  conditions  for  its  r^id  action  are  pre- 
sented npon  the  Atlantic  ocean  under  the  trade 
winds,  which  strike  off  from  the  hot  deserts  of 
Africa,  and  blow  across  to  the  Cordilleras.  The 
Aaaaon  and  the  Orinoco  are  the  fruita  of  the 
en^iomtion  thus  produced.    The  vapors  that 
are  oaatbraally  ascending  from  moist  snr&oes 
are  for  the  meet  part  in^sible,  like  those  exhaled 
by  breathing.    Their  existence  is  proved  by  in- 
atnments  called  hygroeoopes  and  hygrometers ; 
and  at  timea  they  become  vldble,  as  when  in 
dear  frosty  weather  they  rise  copiously  from  the 
sin&oe  of  pools  Ibd  by  deep  springs,  and  are  seen 
eoogealed  in  white  donds,  like  the  vapors  of 
the  breath  nnder  the  same  conditiong.    But 
naless  de{nived  of  their  heat  they  possess  the 
propoties  <^  gaseous  bodies ;  a  given  bulk  of 
air  or  of  other  gases  takes  up  of  Uiem  the  same 
quntity  as  would  be  received  in  a  vacant  space 
«f  tlie  same  extent  and  temperature.    This  was 
MidndTely<proved  from  the  experiments  of 
Br.  Dalton.    It  results  that  no  more  vapor  can 
be  reedved  into  any  ^woe  after  tiie  weight  of 
tint  already  there  amounta  to  the  elastic  force 
of  the  vapor  at  the  temperature  of  the  surfiice 
*faieh  generates  it.    Increase  of  temperature 
•dds  to  the  elastidty  of  the  vapor  and  promotes 
BTsporatkm ;  cold  reduces  the  elasticity  and  pro* 
iBotea  preo^tation.    Pressure  does  not  affect 
the  espidty  cf  air  to  cont^n  vapor ;  but  evap- 
Oratioa  proeeeds  more  dowly  by  its  increase, 
tf  it  be  mnoved,  as  when  a  liquid  is  placed  in  an 
Wdtaosted  reodver  of  an  air  pump,  evaporation 
^oes  on  with  great  rapidity.    Ether  may  thus  at 
-orfinary  tonpenttute  be  titrown  into  ebullition. 
A^ieience  ia  observed  in  the  tendency  of  differ* 
«Bt]ii{sids  to  pass  into  vapor ;  the  lower  tiieir 
V^ig  point  the  more  rapid  is  their  evaporation ; 
teit  is  abo  observed  that  the  vapor  thus  easily 
TiaioMd  is  oorre^wndingly  less  rare,  occupying 
■a  ipaee  tiian  that  requiring  a  greater  expendi- 
'»»  of  heat  for  its  evolntion.    The  density  of 
ildtelic  vapor  is  2JI  timm  greater  than  that  of 
*ilw.  Fluids,  therefore,  that  may  be  vaporized 
*t  HtUe  expense  of  ftiel,  might  not,  after  all, 
**ea  if  obtained  at  little  ooat,  have  any  advan- 


tage over  water  in  generating  medianioal 
power.  Dalton  diaoovcHred  that  the  presenoe 
of  air  or  any  gas  Impeded  evaporation  by  the 
resistance  its  partides  opposed  to  the  dronlation 
of  the  vapor ;  but  whether  any  gas  were  presoit 
or  not,  the  same  amoant  of  vapor  would  always 
be  formed  at  the  same  temperature.  The  ef^ 
of  the  air  was  seen  in  the  longer  time  required 
to  fill  the  space  with  the  amount  of  vapor  be- 
longing to  the  temperature.  Vapors  nave  a 
greater  capedty  for  heat  than  their  partidea 
when  condensed  into  liquid  or  solid  form.  In 
their  formation  conse^entiy  they  abstract  heat 
trom  surrounding  bodies,  producing  an  amount 
of  cold  corresponding  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
process.  Under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an 
air  pump  water  is  very  rapidly  converted  Inte 
vapor,  but  tiie  process  is  soon  checked  by  the 
vacuum  becoming  filled  with  the  vapor.  By 
placing  in  the  receiver  a  substance  that  rapidly 
absorbs  aqneona  vapor,  as  aulphurio  add,  the 
operation  goes  on  without  check,  and  the  odd 
produced  is  so  intense  that  the  water  may  be 
frozen,  as  was  first  demonstrated  by  Ledie,  by 
Its  own  evaporation.  If  liquids  that  evaporate 
more  readily  than  water,  as  benzole  or  ether,  are 
need,  mercury  itself  may  be  frozen  nnder  them. 
Upon  this  prindple  the  intense  cold  is  obfatined 
that  is  required  for  the  solidification  of  carbon- 
ic add  gas.  Heat  may  be  abstracted  so  much 
more  rapidly  than  it  is  imparted  by  surround- 
ing bodies  that  even  mercury  may  be  fh>zen,a8 
was  done  by  Faraday,  in  a  red-hot  crudble.  The 
prindple  is  applied  in  the  water  and  wine  cooler* 
used  in  hot  countries.  The  water  with  which 
they  are  filled,  and  in  which  the  wine  botties 
are  placed,  filters  through  the  porous  vessds  and 
evaporates  trom  thdr  snrfiuie,  cooling  all  the 
contents.  A  similar  effect  is  experienced  in  the 
animal  body  by  rapid  evaporati<m.  The  heat 
generated  by  the  chemical  actions  going  on 
witliin  is  taken  off  by  the  vapor  formed  at  the 
surface.  Damp  clothes  fomish  the  means  for 
the  production  of  much  vapor  and  consequent 
reduction  of  temperature,  often  to  an  injurious 
extent  The  heat  abstracted  by  vapor  in  ita 
formation  is  given  out  on  its  condensation.  In 
low  pressure  steam  engines  it  is  economized  by 
being  transferred  in  the  condensers  to  the  wat^ 
tliat  is  returned  to  the  boilers. — ^Hygroscopes 
and  hygrometers,  abeady  referred  to,  are  instru- 
ments designed,  the  first  for  detecting  the  pres- 
ence of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
second  for  determining  either  tiie  temperature  at 
which  the  air  nnder  observation  begins  to  died 
its  moisture,  called  the  dew-point,  or  else  the 
temperatnre  of  evaporation.  Either  of  these 
and  the  normal  temperatnre  of  the  air  being 
known,  the  elastic  tension  of  the  atmospherio 
vapor,  and  the  amount  of  moistnre  in  a  given 
quantity,  are  approximately  ascertained  by  ref- 
erence to  tables  constmoted  fbr  this  purpose. 
The  results  cannot  be  considered  exact,  as  the 
air  does  not  always  contdn  Just  the  amount  of 
moisture  due  to  its  temperatnre.  The  bygro* 
scope  of  De  Sanssure  was  a  hair  ooimbcted  with  s 
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dial,  its  yariaUons  in  lengtih  indioatiog  the  pres- 
ence of  more  or  less  moisture.  (For  an  aoconnt 
of  these  instmments,  see  Htobokkteb.)  The 
elastic  force  criTen  in  the  tables  for  any  tem- 
perature of  Uie  water  is  expressed  by  the 
height  in  inches  of  a  column  of  mercnir  which 
will  balance  it ;  but  this  is  to  be  diminished  by 
tiie  force  of  the  vapor  that  may  already  ha 
present  in  the  air,  also  obtained  from  the  same 
table.  The  amount  of  water  that  may  be 
evaporated  at  any  g^ven  temperature  from  a 
square  foot  of  surface  in  a  minute  of  time  is  thus 
readily  calculated,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
air  is  previously  dry.  If  it  be  continually  re- 
moved from  over  the  surface  of  the  water  by 
wind,  natural  or  artificial,  the  operation  is  of 
course  more  rapidly  accomplished. — ^Evaporation 
is  aooompaniea  with  ebullition  when  the  elastic 
force  pressing  upon  the  sur&oe  of  a  liquid  is  leas 
than  that  due  to  the  temperature  of  uiis  liquid. 
In  the  case  of  water  at  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  under  ordinary  ciroam- 
stanoee,  the  piartioles  of  fluid  throughout  the  mass 
are  converted  into  vapor  as  rapidly  as  they  ac- 
quire the  temperature  of  212°.  The  evolution 
of  this  vapor,  generated  in  all  parts  of  the 
liquid,  throws  it  into  the  state  of  commotion 
called  ebullition.  By  taking  off  the  outside 
pressure  by  the  air  pump,  or  by  ascending  to 
great  elevations  above  the  surface,  the  same 
phenomenon  is  exhibited  at  reduced  tempera- 
tures. (See  BoiLore  Ponrr.)  The  quantity  of 
heat  required  to  convert  a  quantity  of  water 
into  vapor  is  Hi  times  as  much  as  will  raise  it 
from  the  freeang  to  the  boiling  point.  Steam 
consequently  contains  6i  times  as  much  heat  as 
the  water  produdng  it  when  at  the  boiling  point; 
yet  the  thermometer  indicates  no  higher  degree 
of  temperature  in  the  steam  than  in  the  water. 
The  heat,  however,  reappears  when  the  steam 
is  condensed  into  water,  sofSoient  being  then 
developed  to  raise  6i  times  as  much  water  as 
produced  it  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling 
point. — ^The  principles  developed  by  the  philo- 
sophical researches  in  the  evaporation  of  liquids 
have  been  applied  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  ocil- 
itate  and  render  more  economical  several  practi- 
cal operations.  Sirups  are  evaporated,  as  in  the 
refinmg  of  sugar,  in  vacuum  pans,  or  vessels  in 
which  the  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  partially 
taken  off  by  air  pumps.  A  low  degree  of  heii 
only  is  thus  required,  producing  economy  in 
fuel,  and  avoiding  the  nsk  of  overheating  and 
burning  the  sirup.  Extracts  are  conveniently 
prepared  on  the  same  principle.  But  when  it 
is  dedrable  to  effect  the  boiUng  at  high  temper- 
atures, AS  for  digesting  bones  and  subjects  oiffi- 
cnlt  to  dissolve,  the  evaporation  is  prevented  by 
the  vapor  being  confined,  so  as  to  exert  its  elastio 
force  upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  Thus  the 
escape  of  more  steam  is  checked  until,  by  great- 
er heat,  its  elastic  force  is  made  greater  than 
that  upon  the  surface.  By  this  method  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  has  been  raised  to  mora 
than  400°  F.  Rapid  evaporation  has  been  pro- 
moted in  salt  works  and  in  bleaoheries  by  caus- 


ing currents  of  air  to  blow  over  fh«  < 
surfaces  of  the  liquids,  thus  ccmstantly  briogiog 
new  portions  of  dry  air  to  absorb  fresh  ^lanti- 
ties  of  moisture, — Some  ramarkable  pbAoome- 
na  exhibited  by  liquids  when  dropped  vpm 
heated   surfiaces  may  properly  be  here  no- 
ticed.    Every  one  must  nave  observed  the 
tendency  of  water,  when  it  falls  npon  redact 
iron,  to  separate  mto  spherical  drops,  vfaidi 
dance  around  upon  the  metal,  apparmUy  wi^ 
out  touching  it,  and  thus  continue  withoQtevq>- 
orating  much  longer  than  the  fluid  would  if  ex- 
posed to  the  same  degree  of  heat  under  other 
circumstances.    A  pl^innm  cmnble  broogiit 
nearly  to  a  white  heat  may  be  almcet  lulf 
filled  with  water  introdnceia  drop  by  dtcfi^ 
which  will  continue  in  this  state  for  amne  min- 
utes without  perceptible  evaporation.  On  cool- 
ing the  omcible,  tiie  liquid  suddenly  begins  te 
boil,  and  discharges  a  volume  of  vapor.    Whil* 
in  the  spheroidal  state  drops  are  seen  to  ba  sap- 
ported  upon  sn  atmosphere  of  vapor,  whicli 
prevents  their  contact  with  the  sorfaoe  of  the  ' 
metal.    Most  liquids,  except  oils  which  are  de- 
composed by  the  heat,  display  tihe  aame  pheno- 
mena.   Their  temperature  while  in  tiiia  eoodi- 
tion  is  not  only  much  leas  than  that  of  the  sur- 
face upon  which  they  rest,  but  is  also  bdov 
their  own  boiling  point ;  and  if  they  are  already 
boiling  when  dropped  upon  the  heated  sor&ee^ 
the  temperature  fklls  to  a  certain  point,  whicfa 
appears  to  be  a  fixed  one  for  each  liquid  in  tlu 
condition.    Water  remains  at  205  ;  alcohol, 
which  boils  at  173",  falls  at  least  8° ;  ethei; 
which  boils  at  100°   &lls  at  least  6°.    Ths 
temperature  of  the  heated  surface  at  whidi 
liqmds  are  caused  to  assume  this  condition  hsa 
been  found,  for  water,  to  be  840°  or  more;  for 
alcohol,  278° ;  and  for  ether,  140°.    The  duck 
npon  evaporation  is  very  remarkable.    A  qosa- 
tity  of  water  whidi  would  ordinarily  disappear 
in  vapor  in  one  minute  at  the  temperatnre  of 
212°,  has  been  kept  fh>m  total  dispersion  neariy 
an  hour  in  a  metallic  vessel  heated  neaiiy  to 
redness.    Sulphurous  acid,  which  is  the  most 
volatile  of  fluids,  can  be  kept  from  evaporatiiHi 
only  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmoepherei, 
equal  to  80  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  or  at  a  tem- 
perature below  14°  F.,  which  is  its  boiling 
point    This  being  dropped  into  a  hot  crodU^ 
Its  temperature  UiHb  to  13°,  and  water  poored 
in  at  the  same  time  is  immediately  frozen.  Tbst 
the  surface  of  the  spheroids  is  not  in  contact 
with  the  hot  sur£u)es  is  proved  by  dn^piog 
nitric  acid  npon  a  hot  silver  plate,  where  no 
chemical  action  is  observed  to  take  place ;  but 
if  a  piece  of  cold  silver  be  brought  in  cootset 
with  the  acid  spheroid,  nitrons  acid  fumes  im- 
mediately appear,  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  formed. 
The  light  or  a  candle  also  may  be  seen  between 
a  metallic  surface  and  an  claque  spheroid  spiu- 
ning  upon  it.    The  protection  thus  afforded 
against  the  heat  is  exemplified  also  by  the  fear- 
ful experiment  of  thrusting  the  hand  into  moltea 
metal,  as  east  iron  or  copper,  which  has  sevenl 
times  been  done  with  impunity ;  the  mmstoie 
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upon  the  band  forming  the  protecting  stratnm 
<^  noot  between  it  and  the  hot  metal.  A  feat 
of  ttis  kind  is  described  by  Beokmran  in  the 
ehtpter  on  "  Jagglers  "  in  his  "  History  of  In- 
Teotjons,"  as  having  been  prarfonned  in  bis  pres- 
enee  in  1760  at  the  copper  voriu  at  Awestad, 
by  one  of  the  workmen,  who  took  the  melted 
metal  in  bis  hand,  and  again  i^mmed  with  it  a 
ladle  of  the  same,  and  moved  his  band  badc- 
vard  and  forward  in  it  M.  Bontigny  also  (to 
Those  researches  in  this  direction,  as  well  as 
Aose  of  Charles  Tomlinson,  Esq.,  the  author 
oC  the  "Stadent's  Manual  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy," and  more  recently  of  the  "  C^olopiadia 
ol  the  Useful  Arts  and  Manufactures,"  we  are 
moeh  indebted  for  the  knowledge  we  possess 
mntiiis  sol^Ject)  has  performed,  together  with 
IL  Michel,  similar  experiments  with  cast  iron. 
Ibe  last  named  states :  "  I  divided  or  cut  across 
with  my  hand  a  jet  of  cast  iron,  issuing  ttom  a 
oopoia  fomaoe,  and  I  also  plnnjged  my  other 
band  into  a  ladle  of  cast  iron  in  the  molten 
■tate,  which  was  fearful  to  look  at.  I  trembled 
ittTdantarily  in  making  the  trial,  but  both 
banda  escaped  nnicijnred."  The  subject  is  fully 
treated  in  Boucbwdat's  Phyiiqtu  ilimentaire 
(Paria,  1861).  The  sudden  formation  of  vapor 
produaed  by  the  spheroids  assuming  the  gaseous 
rtate  «9  the  metallic  surface  is  cooled,  is  prob- 
abhr  one  of  the  causes  of  the  explosion  of  steam 
Men.  When  these  have  become  overheated 
by  deficiency  of  water,  that  which  is  next  intro- 
duced is  likely  to  assume  the  spheroidal  form. 
As  nore  is  aidded  the  metal  is  cooled,  and  the 
spheroids  suddenly  burst  into  vapor,  every  cubic 
foot  prodadnK  1,700  cubic  feet  of  steam. 

EVABTS,  JiRBKiAB,  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
Kan  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  mis- 
■ona,bom  in  Sunderland,  Vfc,  Feb.  8,  1781, 
£ed  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  May  10,  1881.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1802,  and 
after  aome  time  spent  in  teaching,  commenced 
the  (tndy  of  law  in  New  Haven.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1806,  practised  his  profes- 
•km  in  New  Haven  for  about  4  years,  and  then 
niidertook  the  ediUng  of  the  "  Panoplist,"  a  re- 
Ugiooa  monthly  magazine  published  at  Boston. 
In  1818  be  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  Amer- 
ican board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  mis* 
aions,  and  in  1820,  when  the  "  Panoplist "  was 
diacontinned,  and  the  "Missionary  Herald" 
▼aa  iaaoed  by  the  board  in  its  stead,  he  took 
liitTge  of  the  latter  periodical.  He  was  chosen 
Mrresponding  secretary  of  the  board  in  1821, 
i«taining  that  office  until  bis  death.  He  wrote 
M  easaya  on  the  rights  of  the  Indiana,  nnder 
theiignatnre  of  «  William  Penn,"  which  were 
^blislied  in  1829. — See  "  Memoirs  of  Jeremiah 
^Tarta."  by  K  0.  Tracy  (Svo.,  Boston,  1846). 

EVE,  the  name  given  by  Adam  to  his  wife. 
It  is  daired  from  a  word  that  signifies  life,  and 
Ws  applied  to  her  as  "  the  mother  of  all  living." 
She  was  created  to  be  a  help  meet  for  Adam, 
«?d  was  placed  by  God  with  him  in  Eden ;  but 
yielding  to  the  temptation  of  the  serpent,  and 
tasdngaod  leading  Adam  to  taste  the  forbidden 


fruit,  was  with  him  driven  forth  fh>m  paradise, 
and  was  doomed  to  many  sorrows  and  sufifer- 
ingSf^pecially  in  the  birth  of  her  ofibpring. 

EVEOTION^Lat.  «e«)tw,  a  carrying  out),  the 
principal  perturbation  of  the  moon  in  longi- 
tudes, causing  her  to  be  alternately  nearly  S 
times  her  own  breadth  in  advance  o^  and  be- 
hind, her  mean  place.  The  fact  of  evection  was 
discovered  by  Ptolemy,  but  its  cause  was  un- 
known beforo  the  law  of  gravitation  was  dis- 
covered. It  arises  from  the  disturbing  influence 
of  the  Bun,  alternately  elongating  the  moon's 
orbit,  or  reducing  its  eccentricity,  according  as 
the  end  or  side  of  the  orbit  is  toward  the  sun. 

EVELYN,  JoHK,  an  English  author,  born  in 
Wotton,  Surrey,  Oct  81, 1620,  died  Feb.  27, 1706. 
He  was  educated  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  and 
then  began  to  study  law  in  the  Middle  Temple. 
He  served  for  a  short  time  in  1641  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  Netherlands,  returned  to  England  as  the 
civil  war  was  breaking  out,  and  joined  the  royal 
army,  bat  after  the  king's  retreat  to  Glouces- 
ter left  England  to  travel  through  France  and 
Italy.  He  returned  to  England  in  1661,  assisted 
in  the  restoration  of  1660,  and  was  rooeived  with 
favor  at  the  court  of  Charles  H.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  royal  society  in  1 662,  and  a 
member  of  the  first  council.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Dutch  war  two  years  later,  he  was 
named  one  of  the  commissioners  to  tend  the  mok 
and  the  wounded,  and  attended  to  his  charge  dur- 
ing all  the  raging  of  the  plague.  In  1664  the  Eng- 
lish naval  commisdoners  dreaded  a  scarcity  of 
naval  timber  in  the  country,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  royal  society  Evelyn  wrote  his  "  Sylva,  or 
a  Discourse  on  Forest  Trees,  and  the  Prftpagation 
of  Timber  in  his  Mi^esty's  Dominions,"  a  work 
which  induced  many  landholders  to  plant  an  im- 
mense number  of  young  oak  trees,  which  furnish- 
ed the  ship  yards  of  the  next  century.  He  pnb- 
lished  several  other  popular  works  on  learned 
subjects,  on  painting,  sompture,  architecture,  and 
medals,  and  was  one  of  the  first  in  England  to 
treat  gardening  and  planting  scientifically.  The 
most  valuable  of  his  works  is  a  diary,  in  which, 
during  the  groater  part  of  his  life,  he  related  the 
events  in  which  he  was  interested.  This  was 
pnbli^ed  in  1818,  and  contains  a  large  variety 
of  curious  and  minute  information  concerning 
the  manners  and  society  of  the  last  half  of  the 
17th  century.  An  enlarged  edition  has  recent- 
ly been  issued  in  London  by  John  Forster  (i 
vols.  1869). 

EVERDINGEN,  Aldjkt  vak,  a  Dutch  land- 
scape painter,  born  in  Alkmaar  in  1631,  died 
there  in  1676.  He  excelled  in  painting  wild 
and  rugged  scenery.  Having  been  shipwreck- 
ed on  the  coast  of  Norway  during  a  voyage 
to  the  Baltic,  he  employed  the  time  while  the 
vessel  was  repairing  in  making  sketches  of 
rocks,  waterfalls,  and  other  prominent  features 
of  a  mountainous  country.  Bis  sea  pieces,  par-  . 
ticnlarly  those  in  which  storms  are  represented, 
are  very  effective,  being  painted  with  a  broad, 
free  pencil,  and  carefully  colored.  He  also  ex- 
odled  aa  an  etcher,  and  executed  upward  of  100 
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prints  of  Norwegian  loeneiy,  beside  a  series  of 
06  Ulustrations  to  the  &ble  of  "Beyaard  the 
Fox." 

EVERETT,  AuxAssKR  Hnji,  an  American 
diplomatist  and  man  of  letters,  bom  in  Boston, 
Uaroh  19, 179S,  died  in  Canton,  Oiina,  Kay 
29, 1847.  His  &ther,  the  Bev.  OUver  Everett, 
wss  settled  over  a  obnrch  in  Boston  firom  the 
time  of  his  entering  npon  the  ministry  till  1792, 
wl)en  in  consequence  of  declining  health  be  gave 
np  his  cliarge,  and  retired  to  tiie  neighboring 
town  of  Dorahester,  where  the  remainder  of  bis 
life  was  passed.  His  son  entered  HarvM^  ool> 
b^  in  180S,  and  was  graduated  in  1606  witb 
the  highest  honors  of  his  dass,  althongh  he 
was  the  yoongest  of  its  members.  After  leaving 
college  he  parsed  a  year  as  assistant  teacher  in 
Phillips  academy  in  Exeter,  K  H.  Then  re- 
moving to  Boston,  he  began  the  study  of  the 
law  in' the  office  of  John  Qninoy  Adams,  and  l>e- 
oamo  amember  of  a  literary  club  by  which  a 
periodical  called  the  "Monthly  Anthology"  was 
conducted.  When  Mr.  Adams  went  as  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Russia  in  1809,  Mr.  Everett 
accompanied  him,  and  resided  2  years  in  his 
iSunily,  attached  to  the  lotion.  He  passed  the 
winter  of  1811-'18  in  Ikij^d,  made  a  short 
visit  tb  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1812,  and  came 
borne  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  Upon  bis 
return  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
Boston.  BSs  profession,  however,  oooapied  an 
inferior  place  in  his  affections  to  both  literatnre 
and  politics.  He  contrit>nted  articles  to  some 
of  tite  periodicals  of  the  dEqr,  and  wrote  tor  one 
of  tiie  Boston  Journals  a  series  of  political  papers, 
In  which*  in  opposition  to  the  dominant  pnblio 
sentiment  around  Irim,  he  sustained  the  policy 
of  the  administration  in  the  war  with  Great 
Britain.  A  discourse  pronounced  by  him  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  sodety  of  Harvard  college, 
in  which  he  called  in  question  the  Justice  of 
some  of  Burlce's  strictures  upon  the  French  rev- 
olution, attracted  some  attention  and  comment. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  wben  Mr.  Eustis  of 
Massachusetts  was  appointed  minister  to  the 
Ketherlands,  Mr.  Everett  accompanied  him  as 
secretary  of  legation ;  but  after  a  year  or  two  of 
service  be  returned  to  the  United  States.  On 
tbe  retirement  of  Mr.  Eustis  he  was  appointed 
bis  successor,  with  the  ranic  of  eiargi  tPaffairet. 
He  continued  in  this  post  from  1818  to  1824. 
His  official  duties -were  not  onerons,  snd  his 
leisure  hours  were  given  to  the  preparation  of  a 
work  which  was  published  in  1821,  in  London 
and  Boston,  under  the  title  of  "Europe,  or  a 
General  Survey  of  the  Political  Situation  of  the 
Principal  Powers,  with  Ck>njeotnree  on  their  Fu- 
ture Prospects."  This  work  attracted  much 
attention,  and  earned  for  its  author  considerable 
reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Some  of 
the  English  critics  were  unwilling  to  believe  tiiat 
an  essay  written  in  such  excellent  Englisb  could 
have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  foraigner.  It 
was  translated  into  German  by  Prof.  Jaoobi,  of 
tiie  university  of  Halle,  and  subsequently  into 
IVeneh  and  Spanish.    IiioiMoftiiacbqiters(^ 


tills  work  be  recommends  a  total  ai)8&MiMsft«a 
the  seixure  of  private  property  at  seass  Asedf 
Just  and  ocmsistent  plan  of  maritime  wntm;  1 
practical  residt  to  wnioh  fhe  worid  is  agood  M 
nearor  now  than  it  wss  wboi  Mr.  Evenlt  t^ 
gestedit    Inl828be«ibIidMdatLaiidaa>iid 
Boston  a  work  oititilea  "New  Ideas oo  Il- 
lation, with  Remarka  on  the  Theories  of  €«d«ia 
and  Malthns,"  in  whioh  he  controverts  As  vtl 
known  views  of  Malthas  on  popriation,  sadtes- 
tends  that  increase  of  population  lesds  to  I  idi- 
ttve  abundance,  and  not  a  relative  searei^,  it 
the  means  of  snbdstenoeb     When  the  worlcn 
ready,  Mr.  Everett  visited  londoa  for  tite  ]i«- 
pose  of  carrying  it  throi^  tiie  mm,  sad  vlA 
there  he  saw  and  conversed  with  lb.  lUtln 
npon  the  sal^ectoftiiedifiSBreneebetw««ntlMK 
"nieir  dnonssions  were  conrteons,  insi^risgeiei 
party  with  reepect  fbr  the  other,  but  Issvisgeid 
only  more  fmly  confirmed  in  his  own  vim 
During  his  residence  in  the  Netberlaodi  Mr, 
Everett  was   a  freqnent  c<nitribatar  to  tti 
"North  American  Rerview,"  mostly  upon  isk- 
Jeots  drawn  from  Frenoh  literature.   In  MM* 
returned  to  the  United  States,  on  ksw  ti  ^ 
sence,  and  passed  the  foDowing  winter  stboM 
In  1888  he  was  ai^iointed  by  Mr.  Adaiu,  to 
recentiy  elected  prarfdent,  minister  ideupiit» 
tiary  to  Spain,  and  remained  in  tiiat  port  il 
1829.    At  that  time  the  indepeodeace  d^ 
revolted  Spanish  colonies  in  America  hid  bMs 
recognized  by  the  United  States,  Iwt  sot  iy 
Spain,  or  by  any  of  the  European  ststei.  Ik 
Everett,  as  the  representative  of  the  only  gwa* 
ment  that  hod  acknowledged  the  indeixBdaM 
of  the  South  American  republia,  beoani*  * 
medium  of  oommuiucation  l>etweeB  thcoi  iw 
their  mother  oountiy,  and  in  some  sort  ttar 
'rirtoal  representative.     This  imposed «!'«>'• 
a  great  amomit  of  additional  labor,  sod  dm 
threw  him  into  positions  requiring  inmii  tw 
and  discretion.    On  one  occasion,  wh»  tO^ 
lombian  privateer,  among  the  crew  *•  J'J^ 
were  seversl  American  dobena,  had  beea  ww* 
ed  upon  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  the  <«*?■■? 
by  the  government,  Mr.  Everett,  thfMff  » 
personal  inflaence  with  the  king,  l"*"*"? 
release  of  the  Americans,  and  eaused  tbeffl  tow 
sent  home.    Thonj^  the  duties  of  his  postwj 
arduous,  and  required  habits  of  »»g«>J"  ""^^ 
for  the  snoceesfbl  disebarge  of  them,  M''-*™ 
ett  did  not,  while  in  Madrid,  neglect  the  oW» 
of  literatnre.    Beride  sevwal  papers  cMitowjJ" 
to  the  "North  American  Beview," l)«^n*» 
work  entifled  "America,  oraGenersl  w^ 
of  the  Political  Situation  of  tiie  PrinoipJFww 
of  the  Western  Oontinent,  with  Oo"^*?"^ 
tiieir  Future  Prospects"  {PhUadeli*i»,  l»^ 
London,  1828).    This  was  intended  »»e«^ 
ment  to  his  former  publication  on  Ew^'J 
to  trace  the  fbrtiier  growtiianddevelopnww" 
tiie  political  ideas  whidi  had  taken  ^^^^ 
thoftnofNapdeon.    Thedevationof^^ 
hito  tiie  rank  of  a  first-rate  power,  »*  "TIJ 
ative  decline  of  Austria,  Spain,  '"^J'*'!^,^ 
leoeDt  i^pearanoe  of  two  oonunsBduig  b»»^ 
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aai  th«  TTntted  SMea,  sod  aenM  apten- 
I  vfoa  tbe  histoty  and  iwospeets  of  the 
Soath  Ai»ariw>n  repablioa,  formed  tbe  leading 
tofiieB  ofdbeaaBkw  in  tiaa  work,  whieli,  like  its 
|WBaa<wnr,  tras  translated  into  tbe  German, 
jftnuali,  and  Spanish  lanKuaces.    He  was  always 
rea^  to  emiuoj  bis  omsiu  inflnenoe  in  aiding 
the  mmmry  researches  of  others.    He  invited 
Mr.  Irring  to  Madrid,  made  him  aa  attathi  to 
Ma   lega^»,  and  enoonraged   him  in  those 
ttadiee    in    ^wniah  history   and   biogrsi^iy 
'■%ielt  aobsecpiMitiy  bore  such  rioh  frnit    He 
dao  aided  Mr.  Preecott  in  proonring  materials 
for  tbe  history  oi  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  a 
aerriee    admowledged  by   that   distingnished 
hjatorian  in  his  preuuse  to  that  work.    In  the 
aat—in  <t  1839  he  retomed  hmne,  and  a»- 
lansiid  tbe  oharge  of  the  "Kortb  Ameiioan 
Bairiew"  aa  editm'  and  prc^rietor.    For  abontfi 
jeaia  b*  eondaated  tiiis  periodical  with  marked 
abiK^.    Tlie  subjects  which  he  disoossed  ranged 
over  a  wide  field,  embracing  pditice,  political 
aoofwnay,  metai^ysics,  and  hteratore.    He  de- 
faaded  in  senreral  elabwate  pq>ers  the  policy  of 
Um  Meads  of  the  American  system,  so  called, 
by  wUoh  domestic  mana&ctares  were  to  be 
atianlated  by  dnties  npon  foreign   imports. 
Boioe  articles,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  conrse 
and  ptdiey  of  the  federal  and  democratic  parties 
fiwtt  a  historical    point  of  observation,  are 
anoBg  tiie  ablest  of  the  prodnctiona  of  his  pea. 
He  was  chosen  to  the  s«iate  of  Maaeachaaetta 
in  18S0,  and  continned  a  member  of  that  or  tbe 
other  branch  of  tbe  legialatare  for  the  ensniagS 
yton.    He  took  an  active  and  controlling  iwt 
in  the  prooeedings  of  each  legidatnrs  of  which 
be  was  a  memMr.    In  1883  he  attended  the 
tariff  oonventioa  held  at  New  York,  and  as 
diairman  of  a  committee  of  that  body,  pre- 
wired tbe  memorial  which  waa  presented  in 
their  name  to  congress  at  its  next  session.    This 
s  a  very  aUo  expositioD  of  the  policy  of  the 
Heads  at  aproteetive  tariff^    He  had  thns  £u: 
been  a  memb«r  of  the  whig  or  national  repnb- 
lieta  party,  and  had  drafted  the  address  rmcNrted 
by  the  ooBventioa  which  in  1681  nommated 
Mr.  CSay  fi>r  the  presidency;  bat  daring  the 
Sd  term  of  Gen.  Jadcaon's  presiden<7,  and  after 
the  proshmstinn  against  nallifioation,  be  be- 
cMoe  an  a&erent  of  the  national  administra* 
tien;  putting  himself  again,  as  he  had  dona  in 
ssriy  maDbood,  in  opposition  to  the  controUing 
fnbUe  seatimeDt  aroimd  him.    In  1886,  being  a 
Midsnt  ot  Boxbory,  be  was  noaunated  by  uie 
dtmoeratio  party  for  congress,  and  again  in 
1^  sod  1840;  bat  in  each  of  tbe  contests  he 
««  iiiisiiearwsfiiL    In  1840  he  waa  despatched 
lqrtlwgov«TBm«it  upon  a  confidential  missiaa 
tDtbsislaad  <rf  Onba,  and  passed  8  months  at 
SsTau,  is  tbe  diaobivga  of  the  dnty  intmsted 
to  hia.    In  the  antamn  of  the  same  year  he 
VHtigaha  to  Havana  npon  private  bosiDess,  and 
wUle  there  he  received  a  letter  from  the  gov- 
tnor  of  Leai^aaa,  reqaesting  him,  in  the  name 
ft  tk«  board  of  directors  of  Jefferson  college  ta 
ttiititate^  to  aaswna  the  presideDcy  (tf  thatiur 


atitnticm.  After  some  delibara&>a  he  aooq>ted 
tbe  proposal,  and  entered  npon  tbe  duties  of 
the  office  in  Jnne,  1841.  Hu  declining  health 
compelled  him,  after,  a  Aort  period,  to  resign 
hia  tmst,  and  retiim  to  the  north.  His  literary  ac- 
tivity always  continaed  nndiminished.  He  waa 
an  oooasipnal  contribntor  to  the  "Democratic 
Beview,"tothe  "Bo8ton'QaarterlyBftview,"and 
tiie  "  Bost(m  Miscellany."  a  periodical  edited  by 
one  of  hw  nephews.  A  duodecimo  volnme  of 
scdeotions  frmn  his  critical  and  miaceUaneons 
essays  was  pnblidied  in  Boston  in  1846,  and  a 
2d  series  appeared  in  1847.  A  small  volnme 
of  poems,  original  and  translated,  was  published 
by  him  in  New  York  in  1846.  In  the  same 
year  he  received  from  Prendent  Polk  the  ap- 
pointment of  oommiasiQner  to  China,  and  set 
ent  for  his  post  in  tlie  month  of  July ;  but  on 
arriving  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  his  infirm  health 
oompdled  him  to  retom  h<»ne.  Be  sailed  a 
second  time  in  1846,  and  arrived  safely  in  Can- 
ton. His  varioQS  cultivation,  his  acquaintance 
wiUi  oriental  literatm«,  bis  knowledge  of  Eu- 
ropean politics  and  society,  and  his  fine  habits 
of  observation,  enabled  him  to  turn  to  the  best 
aocoont  the  advantages  of  his  position ;  and  had 
not  a  disease  of  long  standing  soon  put  on  end 
to  his  life,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  enriched 
the  literature  of  his  conntry  with  contribntions 
equal  in  value,  and  snpwiorin  popolar  interest, 
to  any  of  the  former  productions  of  his  pen. 
Beside  the  writings  which  we  have  above 
enumerated,  Mr.  Everett  contributed  a  life  of 
Joe^h  Warren  to  the  first  series  of  ^Mrks's 
"  American  Biography,"  and  of  Patrick  Henry 
to  the  second.  In  Oct.  1816,  he  married  Lnore- 
tia,  daughter  of  Judge  Oliver  Peabody,  of  Exe- 
ter, a  kdy  who  survives  him.  Mr.  Everett 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  that  the 
United  States  has  ever  g^ven  birth  to.  His  mind 
waa  &ot  marked  by  originality  and  creative  pow- 
er, bnt  was  characterized  by  comprehensiveness 
and  breadth,  an  uncommon  power  both  of  analysis 
and  generalization,  luminous  method,  accurate 
disoriminatioD,  and  clear  statement  It  was  phi- 
losophical in  its  structure  and  training,  and  he  ' 
never  ^>peared  to  greater  advantage  than  when 
^iplyiug  the  essential  principles  of  politics  and 
government  to  existing  systems,  and  poi  nting  ont 
£ow  far  they  oonfonn»d  to,  and  how  far  they  fell 
shcrtof  anideaistandivd.  Hisoooasianalesssys 
on  psycholo^cal  subjects  showed  a  meti^hysiMl 
feonl^  of  no  mean  order.  In  his  purely  literary 
easays  he  aocceeded  better  in  solid  research  and 
careM  statement  than  in  the  treatment  of  airy 
and  q)ortive  themes.  There  was  a  want  of 
Iwhtness  and  ease  in  the  movements  of  bis 
mmd,  of  which  he  was  himself  apparentiy,  not 
always  fkdly  aware.  His  indnstry  was  great 
and  lus  powers  of  acquisition  were  equally  so,  and 
thus  his  attainments  were  very  large  and  various. 
As  a  public  man,  he  was  a  vigoroos  debater  and 
a  jn^cious  counsellor ;  but  be  was  not  remark- 
able for  that  nameless  and  indefinable  personal 
ii^uence  over  others  which  secures  to  some 
men  a  power  over  their  oontemp<sariea  quite 
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inezpUoable  to  those  who  come  aiter  them, 
and  jndge  of  them  by  the  monmnents  which 
tliev  have  left  behind  The  valoe  of  his  pen 
and  speech  was  acknowledged  hj  his  politioal 
assodates;  but  inferior  men  had  a  larger  share 
in  the  direction  and  discipline  of  the  party.  As 
a  public  speaker  he  was  always  heard  with  at- 
tention and  respect;  his  matter  was  sure  to  be 
weighty,  good,  and  carefully  prepared ;  his  face 
was  dignifiedj  intellectnal,  and  expressive,  and 
lighted  ap  with  fine  dark  eyes;  but  his  voice 
was  not  very  flexible,  and  his  temperament  was 
not  snfiSciently  ardent  to  secnre  for  him,  with- 
out visible  effort,  the  animation  which  the  pop- 
ular taste  demands.  His  private  life  was  with- 
out a  stain.  He  was  fond  of  society,  and  always 
able  and  willing  to  draw  liberally  upon  the 
oapaoious  stores  of  his  memory  for  the  inatmo- 
tion  and  entertainment  of  the  social  drde. 

EVERETT,  EowABD,  an  American  stateniian, 
orator,  and  man  of  letters,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Dorchester,  Maa&, 
April  11,  1794.  He  entered  Harvud  college  in 
1807,  at  the  early  age  of  18,  and  was  gradui^ed 
in  course  in  1811,  with  the  highest  honors,  in  a 
olaas  containing  more  than  an  average  amount 
of  ability.  While  an  undergraduate,  he  was  the 
principal  conductor  of  a  ma^zine  published  by 
the  students,  called  the  "Harvara  Lyoenm." 
He  left  behind  him  at  the  college  a  very  brilliant 
reputation  as  a  scholar  and  writer,  which  long 
lingered  there  in  traction.  For  some  time 
after  leaving  college,  he  was  employed  there  as 
a  totor,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  lus  studies  in 
divinity,  the  profession  which  he  had  selected. 
In  1812  he  delivered  a  spirited  poem  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Eappa  society  on  American  poets.  In 
1818  he  was  settled  as  pastor  over  the  Brattle 
street  church  in  Boston,  filling  the  place  left  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  the  lamented  Bn<^inster. 
He  immediately  won  great  admiration  by  the  elo- 
quence and  power  of  his  pnlpitdisoourses.  In  1814 
he  published  a  work  entitled  "Defence  of  Chris- 
tianity," against  the  work  of  (George  Bethnne 
English,  entitled  the  "  Grounds  of  Christianity 
Examined,  bv  comparing  the  New  Testament 
with  the  Old."  In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen 
by  the  corporation  of  Harvard  college  to  fill  the 
chair  of  Qreek  literature,  a  professorship  then 
recently  created  by  the  bounty  of  the  late  Sam- 
uel Eliot.  With  a  view  of  qualifying  himself 
for  the  duties  of  this  post,  he  entered  upon  an 
extended  course  of  European  travel  and  study, 
leaving  home  in  the  spring  of  1816,  and  return- 
ing in  the  autumn  of  1819.  After  a  brief  stay 
in  England,  he  proceeded  to  the  niuverrity  of 
OOttingen,  where  he  renudned  for  S  years.  In 
the  winter  of  1817-'18  he  was  at  Paris.  In  the 
spring  of  1818  he  went  over  to  England,  where 
be  was  kindly  received  by  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  day,  indoding  Scott,  Byron,  Jeffi^y, 
Campbell,  llacJdntoeh,  Bomilly,  and  Davy.  He 
spent  a  day  or  two  under  Scott's  hospitable  roof 
at  Abbotsford.  Betnming  to  the  continent,  he 
passed  the  winter  in  Italy,  and  thenoe  made  a 
Jomney  into  Greece,  returning  throogh  Wal- 


ladtitandHongaiyto'^nenna.    Dnriiig  Usvei- 
idenoe  in  Europe,  his  range  of  study  onhneed 
the  aadent  dassioa,  the  modem  languages,  tbs 
history  and  prindples  of  the  dvil  and  pabBs 
law  as  then  professed  in  the  German  umvcni- 
ties,  and  a  comprehensive  «\T»mination  at  tbs 
existing  political  system  oi  Europe^    Upon  Ut 
return  Dome,  he  entered  upon  toe  dntaea  of  Ik 
professorship.    He  gave  a  new  impnlaa  to  the 
study  of  dassioal  literature  by  a  series  of  bt3- 
liant  lectures  upon  Greek  literature  and  aneifrt 
art,  first  delivered  to  the  students  at  Cambrid|B, 
and  afterward  repeated  before  large  andkoees 
in  Boston.    At  the  same  time  be  took  the  ei- 
itorsbip  of  the  "North  American  Bevieir,* 
which  he  conducted  till  1824.    His  olject  jm 
assuming  the  charge  of  this  periodical  was  to 
imbue  it  with  a  thoronghly  national  spirit;  sad 
in  pmmanoe  of  it,  be  oontribnted  a  aeries  of 
articles  in  which  this  country  was  defended  widi 
great  spirit  against  the  shallow  and  flippant  at- 
tacks of  several  foreign  travellera.    He  alas 
found  time  to  prepare  and  publish  a  trandatjaa 
of  Battman's  Greek  Grammar.    In  1824  be 
made  his  first  essay  in  that  department  of  de- 
monstrative  oratory,  which  he  has  since  culti- 
vated with  such  signal  suooess,  by  the  deliveiy 
of  a  discourse  before  the  Phi  Beta  Ea|^  soci- 
ety on  the  "Ciromnstances  iavoraUe  to  the 
Progress  of  literature  in  America.'*    An  im- 
mense audience  came  to  hear  him,  attracted 
partly  by  his  own  fame,  and  partiy  by  the  widi 
to  bdiold  La£^ette,  who  was  present  at  the  or- 
ator's side.    He  was  heard  with  the  greatert 
enthusiasm  and  delight.    Our  own  reoollecti<u 
confirm  the  strong  statements  of  a  writer  in  the 
"Christian  Examiner"  for  Nov.  1860:  "The 
sympathies  of  his  audience  went  with  him  in  a 
rushmg  stream,  as  he  painted,  in  Rowing  boei, 
the  pditicaL  social,  and  literary  future  of  o« 
country.     They  drank  with  thirsty  ears  hii 
rapid  generalizations  and  his  sparkling  ritetorie. 
The  whole  assembly  put  on  one  oonntenanoeof 
admiration  and  assent.    As  with  skilftil  and  fly- 
ing hand  the  orator  ran  over  the  -chords  of  na- 
tional pride  and  patriotio  feeling,  every  botoot 
throbbed  in  unison  to  his  touch ;  and  when  the 
fervid  declamation  of  the  oondoding  paragnph 
was  terminated  by  the  simple  pathos  of  the  per- 
sonal address  to  Lafayette,  his  hearers  were  left 
in  a  state  of  emotion  far  too  deep  for  tomnlta- 
ous  applause."    This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
discourses  pronounced  by  Mr.  Everett  <»  pab- 
lio  oooasions  between  that  time  and  the  preaeo^ 
embracing  every  varied  of  topic  oonneetad 
with  our  national  history,  character,  and  pros- 
pects, and  which  combine  in  an  eminent  d^ne 
the  pecuUar  ohami  of  popular  oratory,  vith 
those  substantial  merits  of  thought  and  li^ld 
which  bear  the  cold  criticism  of  tM  doset  Ibr. 
Everett's  public  life  began  in  1824^  when  he  wH 
nominated  and  elected  to  oongrees  by  the  eon- 
stituency  of  the  district  in  which  be  residtd. 
His  nomination  was  made  without  his  being 
d>nsulted,  and  was  a  spontaneous  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  young  men  of  his  district,  ahnoit 
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wi<lMHit  distinction  of  partj.    He  vas  himself 
M  mig^t  naturally  be  expected,  a  ropporter  ot 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  then  jnst 
elected  president.    Mr.  Everett  served,  by  sno- 
oesTe  reeleotions,  10  years  in  congrese ;  and 
doting  the  whole  period  he  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  foreign  afiurs,  perhaps  the 
most  important  one  at  tliat  time  in  the  nonse. 
In  the  30th  congress,  though  generally  acting 
with  the  minority,  he  was  chaimum  of  that 
oommittee,  having  been  selected  for  that  post 
by  the  demooratio  speaker,  Mr.  Stevenson  of 
Virginia.    He  also  held  a  place  on  tUl  the  most 
important  select  conunittees  raised  while  he  was 
in  congress,  and  in  every  instance  he  was  se- 
lected to  draw  either  the  majority  or  minori(7' 
report.    In  the  10th  congress,  thongh  then  jnst 
elected  to  the  hoose,  and  the  youngest  member 
of  the  oommittee  of  foreign  aflfairs,  hie  drew  the 
celebrated  report  on  the  Panama  mission,  the 
leading  measnre  of  that  session.    In  the  SOth 
eoogress,  forming  with  Mr.  John  Sergeant  of 
Pfauadelphia  the  minorify  of  the  well-known 
T^reoohment  committee,  he  drew  np  all  those 
portions  of  its  report  which  relate  to  the  depart- 
ments of  state  and  of  war.    He  was  chairman 
of  the  select  committee,  dnring  Mr.  Adams's 
pteaidenoy,  on  the  G^r^  controversy,  and 
▼as  always  zealous  and  prominent  in  his  efforts 
to  aeeore  good  treatment  to  the  Indians.    He 
drew  the  report  for  the  oommittee  in  favor  of 
tbe  heirs  of  Falton.    With  Grov.  Ellsworth  of 
ConiMotioat  be  formed  the  minority  of  the 
Itnk  investigating  oommittee  which  was  sent  to 
Philadelphia  in  18S4,  and  drew  np  the  minority 
rqwrt.    He  wrote  the  minority  report  of  the 
committee  of  foreign  relations  upon  the  contro- 
Teny  with  France  in  the  spring  of  1885,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  debate  upon  the  snb- 
}eet   He  made  two  or  three  reports  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  claims  of  American  citizens  on  for- 
ogn  powers,  for  spoliations  committed  on  onr 
commerce  dnring  the  French  continental  system, 
and  oontinned  the  diacnssion  fiirther  in  Uie 
"North  American  Review."    He  idways  served 
en  the  library  committee,  and  generally  on  that 
for  pnblic  bnildings.     In  1827  he  addressed 
t  series  of  letters  to  Mr.  Oanning  on  the  colo- 
nial trade,  which  were  extensively  read.    In  the 
aommer  of  1829,  in  the  congressional  vacation, 
he  nude  an  extensive  touc  through  the  south- 
weatem  and  western  states,  and  was  every- 
where received  with  marked  distinction.    At 
KadiTilie,  at  Lexington,  and  at  the  Yellow 
Springs  in  Ohio,  he  was  complimented  with  pub- 
M  dionen,  and  charmed  his  hosts  by  beanti- 
M  ape(nmens  of  that  species  of  eloauence  in 
wliiA  he  is  generally  admitted  to  hold  the  first 
place  among  his  contemporaries.    The  points 
of  ICr.  Everett's  congressional  career  which  we 
h»TO  indicated  form  but  a  smdl  part  of  his  la- 
hora  and  services  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives.   He  was  a  faithful  and  assiduous  attend- 
ant of  the  sessions,  and  a  diligent  observer  of 
we  proceedings  of  that  body.    He  was  a  fre^ 
VWQt  but  not  an   obtrusive  debater.     His 


speeches  were  oareftdly  prepared.  Ml  of  infor- 
mation, weighty  in  substance,  polished  in  form, 
and  perfectly  free  troia  those  indecorums  and 
personalities  which  sometimes  deface  congres- 
sional debates.  In  his  attention  to  the  private 
affi^rs  of  his  constituents  he  was  always  prompt 
and  patient.  Occupied  as  he  was  with  pubuo 
business  during  his  congressional  life,  his  regu- 
lar and  inflexible  habits  of  industry  enabled  him 
to  find  time  for  literary  labor.  Beside  the  elab- 
orate public  addresses  which  he  occasionally 
delivered,  he  prepared  several  articles  of  high 
merit  for  the  "North  American  Review." 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  with  particti- 
lar  commendation  a  paper  in  the  number  for 
Oct.  1880,  in  which  iha  South  Carolina  doctrine 
of  nullification  is  discussed  and  controverted 
with  masterly  ability.  To  this  article  Mr.  Mad- 
ison's letter  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Everett,  was  with  the  author's  permission  ap- 
X)ended.  In  the  autumn  of  1884  he  declined 
a  renomination  to  congress,  as  his  political 
friends  in  Massachusetts  were  desirous  of  pre- 
senting his  name  as  candidate  for  the  ofiBce  of 
governor,  to  which  he  was  chosen  by  a  large 
majority  in  the  ensuing  election.  He  was  af- 
terward 8  times  reelected,  holding  the  ex- 
ecutive ofiSce  4  years.  His  administration  was 
dignified,  usefid,  -  and  popular.  Among  the 
measures  which  marked  the  period  of  his  offi- 
cial service  were  the  subscription  of  the  state 
to  the  stock  of  the  Western  railroad,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  board  of  education  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  normal  schools,  the  scientifio 
and  agricultural  surveys  of  the  state,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  for  the  revision 
of  the  criminal  law.  In  the  discharge  of  what 
may  be  called  the  ceremonial  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion, Oov.  Everett  was  eminendy  happy.  His 
manner  in  presiding  was  dignified,  graceful,  and 
courteous.  To  the  natnrid  desire  of  his  con- 
stituents to  hear  him  speak  he  responded  with 
the  most  good-natured  readiness,  and  the  many 
occasional  speeches  he  delivered  were  uniformly 
spirited  ana  happy.  In  the  autumn  of  1839, 
after  an  animated  struggle,  he  was  defeated  by 
Marcus  Morton  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  Re- 
lieved f^om  public  duty,  he  was  led  by  the  state 
of  his  own  health  and  that  of  his  family  to  visit 
Europe  a  second  time.  He  sailed  with  his 
family  in  June,  1840.  They  passed  the  sum- 
mer in  France,  and  the  following  winter  in 
Italy,  most  of  it  in  Florence  and  its  neighbor> 
hood.  He  intended  to  pass  another  winter  in 
Italy,  bnt  the  course  of  political  events  at  home 
interfered  with  bis  purpose,  and  sent  him  upon 
a  new  path  of  public  duty.  Gen.  Harrison  was 
chosen  president  in  1840,  and  Mr.  Webster,  the 
secretaiT'  of  state,  Mr.  Everett's  warm  personal 
and  political  friend,  perceived  hia  eminent  fit- 
ness to  represent  the  country  at  the  court  of 
St  James,  and  to  this  post  he  was  accordingly 
appointed.  Our  relations  with  England  at  that 
time  were  grave.  The  controversy  touching 
the  north-eastern  boundary,  which  for  half 
a  century  had  been  a,  subject  of  difference, 
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seemed  to  have  reached  a  point  beyond  which 
an  amicable  adjustment  was  hopeless.    The  re- 
cent homing  of  the  Caroline,  and  the  arrest  of 
HcLeod,  had  inflamed  the  public  nund  in  both 
coontries.    The  case  of  the  Creole,  and  qnes- 
tions  connected  with  Oregon  and  Texas,  were 
also  elements  of  irritation.    American  vessels 
had  been  seized  and  detained  hy  British  cruisers 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.    The  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  the  administration  at  home  was  shown 
by  Hxe  &ct  that  he  was  sent  to  London  to  dis- 
cuss all  these  questions  withont  any  specific  in- 
structions ttcm  the  govemment  of  the  United 
States,  but  every  thmg  was  left  to  his  own  un- 
fettered judgment.    Entering  at  once  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  arduous  and  delicate  duties,  he 
jui^fiea  by  his  ability,  discretion,  and  tact,  the 
urge  confidence  which  had  be^  reposed  in 
him.    Though  the  settlement  of  the  north-east- 
em  boundary,  and  of  the  Oregon  question,  wa* 
transferred  to  Washington  by  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Ashburton  as  special  ambassador,  yet 
many  important  questions  were  left  in  Mr.  Ev- 
erett's charge.     Among  the  most  imnortant 
Tab  that  involving  the  construction  of  tne  first 
article  of  the  convention  between  the  two 
countries  on  the  subject  of  the  fisheries.    Mr. 
Everett  secured  for  our  fishermen  the  long  dis- 
puted right  to  take  fish  in  the  bay  of  Fundy. 
He  procured  at  various  times,  and  in  the  &ce 
of  great  Obstacles,  the  release  from  the  penal 
colony  of  Van  Diemen'sLand  of  60  or  70  Amer- 
ican citizens  convicted  of  partacipation  in  the 
Canadian  rebellion.    Mr.  Everett  s  position  at 
the  court  of  St,  James  must  have  been  rendered 
more  difiScult  by  the  frequent  changes  in  the 
department  of  state.    Mr.  Webster  retired  in 
the  spring  of  1843,  and  was  succeeded  within  a 
brief  period  by  Mr.  Upshur,  Mr.  Legar6,  and 
Hr.  Calhoun.    But  by  all  these  gentlemen  Mr. 
Everett's  services  were  duly  appreciated,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  alL    Mr.  Everett's 
social  position  in  England  was  equally  honora- 
ble and  agreeable  to  nim,  and  a  source  of  just 
pride  to  ma  countrymen.    His  cultivation  and 
accomplishments  were  everywhere  recognized, 
and  his  public  speeches  were  received  with  en- 
thusiasm.   In  the  spring  of  1843  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  newly  constituted  mission  to 
China,  with  a  view  to  establish  commercial  re- 
lations with  that  country,  which  honorable  trust 
he  was  compelled  to  decline.  Immediately  upon 
his  return  to  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of 
1846,  Mr.  Everett  was  chosen  president  of  Har- 
vard university.    He  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  this  new  trust  with  characteristic  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  great  regret 
to  the  friends  of  the  college  that  the  burdensome 
det(uils  and  monotonous  confinement  of  his  offi- 
cial life  wore  so  heavily  upon  his  health  as  to 
compel  him  to  resign  his  post  at  the  end  of  8 
years,  before  he  had  been  able  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect his  important  plans  for  educational  improve 
ment.   Mr.  Everett  gave  a  portion  of  his  leisure, 
after  resigning  the  presidency,  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  collected  edition  of  nis  orations  and 


speeches,  which  f^peared  in  2  vols.  8to.  !d 
1860.    He  also  superintended  the  paUicatiai 
of  the  new  edition  of  the  works  or  Mr.  Veb- 
Bter,  at  his  special  request,  and  prepiied  aa 
elaborate  memoir,  which  was  pr&ed  to  the 
first  volume.    Upon  the  lamented  death  of  tint 
great  statesman,  in  Nov.  1862,  Mr.  Ereratt  vn 
called  upon  by  President  FlUmore  to  fill  tie 
vacant  place  of  secretary  of  state.    He  held  tin 
office  during  the  last  4  months  of  Preeideot  Fill- 
more's adnmiistration,  and  the  conditicm  of  tin 
public  business  made  them  months  of  noetie- 
vere  labor ;  and  nothing  but  his  indefidi^ 
industry  and  great  patience  cotdd  ban  cvried 
him  through  what  he  was  called  upon  to  io. 
Beside  paymg  the  most  conscientioni  attentico 
to  the  regular  business  of  the  departmeDt,  >l¥t)n 
heavy,  and  in  this  case  greatly  accomulated,  be 
adjusted  the  perplexing  aflbirs  of  the  CrtKeit 
City  steamer  and  the  Lobos  islands,  pnxecated 
■with,  ener^  the  difficult  negotiations  pertain- 
ing to  the  fisheries,  oonchidMl  an  interintioDal 
copyright  convention  with  Great  Britain  tnd  i 
consular  convention  with  France,  andreriewed 
the  whole  subject  of  Central  American  tffiun 
in  their  relations  to   the  ^vermnent  of  tlie 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  reoon- 
mended  and  induced  conness  to  establish  a  mis- 
sion of  the  first  class  to  Central  America.  But 
the  question  which  attracted  most  of  the  pib- 
lic  interest  during  Mr.  Everett's  administntiai 
of  the  department  of  state  was  the  joint  pro^ 
rition  of  Great  Britain  udlVsnce  toenteriith 
the  United  States  into  a  tripartite  conraitlog, 
guaranteeing  to  Spain  in  perpetuity  the  exdoain 
possession  of  Cuba.    This  proposition  ins  ^ 
dined  by  the  United  States,  in  adiplomatknolt 
of  great  ability  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Eyerett  ffii 
exposition  of  the  policy  of  this  country  wn  tt- 
oeived  with  very  general  approbation  by  ttj 
people  and  the  press,  without  distinctiflo  of 
party.    Notwithstanding  his  arduous  oiBail 
duties,  he  found  time  to  prepare  an  elabor* 
address  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  AnMrioffl 
colonization  society  in  Washmgton,  in  18t3,m 
expontion  and  defence  of  the  otjeeta  dm 
association.    Before  leaving  Uie  department  of 
state  Mr.  Everett  was  elected  by  the  legidaW* 
of  Massachusetts  to  the  seAste  of  the  Unm 
States,  took  his    seat   in  that  body  at  «« 
commencement  of  the  special  execotiTe  wool 
in  March,  1868,  andlnade  an  able  and  dM«w 
speech  on  the  Central  American  question.  « 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1868,  W8W«."*1 
dress  before  the  New  York  historical  b«W« 
colonization  and  emigration,  and  a  reply  w™* 
protest  of  Lord  John  Rnasell  ^S^^^^ 
trines  asserted  by  our  govemmejit  Jj*  '^  "^ 
dedinhig  the  tripartite  convention,  '^•^'"!z 
spoke  more  than  once  in  opposition  to  ""jP 
posed  new  oonstitntion  in  Massachusetts,  t^ 

the  assembling  of  the  88d  congress,  mifj 
1858,  Mr.  Everett,  as  might  hare  been  en«ffl^ 
found  himself  in  a  state  of  impaired  ««"' ^ 
the  severe  and  uninterrupted  labois  of  ^*^ 
Tious  18  months,  but  he  applied  hm^  "" 
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Ma  nrnuQ  indnatry  to  ihe  disoharge  of  the  dntiea 
that  laj  l>efore  him.    Had  the  seseion  proTed 
one  of  nd  more  than  average  labor  and  excite- 
ment, p«rh^>s  his  strength  wonld  have  enabled 
him  to  meet  the  duties  of  his  post;  bnt  saoh 
tras  not  the  character  of  the  session.    The  in^ 
trodaction  of  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
Boori  compromise,  commonly  called  the  Kebras- 
k&-Kaasas  bill,  produced  great  agitation  throngh- 
oat  the  ooand7,  and  brought  the  opposing  parties 
in  the  senate  into  -violent  and  protracted  antag- 
onxstn.     For  many  weeks  the  sessions  were  long 
oontinaed,  and  the  discussions  of  the  most  to- 
hement  and  impassioned  character.    Mr.  Eve- 
rett  delivered   a  speech  against    the  bill,  on 
Teb.  8,  18M,  characterized  by  his  usual  mod- 
erate and  conservative  views,  as  well  as  by 
Rood  taste  and  good  temper.    His  health,  under 
tiie  pressure  of  offidal  toil  and  excitement,  grew 
wmrtantly  worse,   and  in  the  following  May, 
nnder  the  imperative  advice  of  his  physidan,  he 
reogned  his  seat.    A  few  months  of  rest  and 
quiet  restored  him ;  and  now  there  began  a  new 
phase  in  his  life,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  and 
peculiar  sphere  of  action.    In  the  year  1868  the 
project  of  purchasing  Mount  Vernon  by  private 
■abacription  was  first  started  by  Miss  ^n  Pa- 
mda  Canninghsm,  in  an  address  to  the  women 
of  the  United  States,  nnder  the  signature  of  "  A 
Boothem  Matron."    The  proposal  was  favorably 
received,  and  associations  of  ladies  began  to  be 
fimned  in  several  of  the  states,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  funds.    l£r.  Everett,  having  been 
ap^ed  to  by  the  mercantile  libnuy  association 
(rf'Boston  to  deliver  a  lecture  during  their  oonise 
of  18fi6-'56,    proposed   that  the   association 
ihould  celebrate  the  next  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  Washington,  and  offered  to  prepare 
for  that  occasion  a  discourse  upon  his  character, 
&e  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  some  commemora- 
iive  purpose.    The  offer  was  accepted ;  and  on 
feb.  22,  1866,  Mr.  Everett  pronounced  his  ora- 
Son  on  Washington,  for  the  first  time,  before  an 
immaise  audience  at  the  music  hall  in  Boston. 
It  was  immediately  repeated  at  New  York, 
New  Haven,  and  Baltimore ;  and  the  proceeds 
vers  applied  to  various  objects.    It  was  de- 
livered for  the  first  time  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mount  Vernon   fund  at  Biohmond,  Va.,  on 
March  19, 1856 ;  and  down  to  the  present  time 
(June,  1859)  it  has  been  deli^red  in  various  parts 
d  the  ooontty  120  times,  'always^xcept  in  7 
eues,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Monnt  Vernon  fond. 
Ho  deduction  has  ever  been  made  by  Mr.  Everett 
from  the  amounts  received  on  account  of  his 
expenses,  which  have  been  uniformly  paid  by 
hioudf ;  they  have  been  much  reduced  by  the 
ho^ttlity  with  which  he  has  been  received, 
tad  the  liberality  of  rulroad  corporations  and 
,the  proprietors  of  steamboats.    The  proceeds 
TKared  were  deposited  by  him  in  the  hands 
d  t  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  himself. 
Tbey  have  paid  over  to  the  general  treasurer  of 
the  fdnd  at  different  times  the  sum  of  $68,898 
81,  ind  have  now  on  hand  the  further  sum  of 
^4,769  76.    In  the  course  of  the  autumn  of 
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1868  Mr.  Eferett  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  Mr.  Robert  Bonner,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  "New  York  Ledger,"  to  furnish  an  article 
weekly  for  that  p^>er  for  one  year  in  considera- 
tion of  (10,000  to  be  paid  in  advance  to  the 
Mount  Vernon  fond.  This  sum  has  been  pud  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  fund.  In  the  first  of  these 
articles,  Mr.  Everett  invited  the  readers  of  the 
"  Ledger"  to  transmit  each  the  sum  of  60  cents 
or  more  toward  the  increase  of  the  Monnt  Ver- 
non ftand.  Many  persons  have  responded  to  this 
call,  and  the  net  amount  received  from  this 
source  is  $2,929  04,  which  is  included  in  the 
sum  of  $68,898  81  mentioned  above  as  having 
been  paid  over  to  the  general  treasurer.  Nor 
have  Mr.  Everett's  labors  and  joumeyinga  been 
limited  to  the  augmentation  of  the  Mount  Ver- 
non fond.  On  Dec.  22,  1857,  he  delivered  at 
Boston  an  address  on  diarity  and  charitable  as- 
sociations for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  provident 
association,  which  has  since  been  repeated  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  16  time&i  with  an 
aggregate  net  receipt,  for  the  benefit  of  various 
charitable  associations,  of  about  $18,600.  On 
Jan.  17, 1869,  he  delivered  an  address  at  Boston 
on  the  "  Early  Days  of  Franklin,"  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  association  of  the  Franklin  medal- 
ists of  that  city,  which  has  since  been  repeated 
6  times,  yielding  about  $4,000,  for  the  benefit 
of  various  charitable  and  public  associations. 
On  Dec.  7, 1858,  he  pronounced  a  eulogy  on 
Mr.  Thomas  Dowse,  before  the  Dowse  institute, 
at  Cambridge,  Mass-  which  was  afterward  re- 
peated before  the  Massachusetts  historical  so- 
ciety, yielding  to  the  two  institutions  about 
$1,600.  The  aggregate  sum  total  realized  in 
the  various  ways  ^)ove  mentioned,  and  p^d 
over  to  the  Mount  Vernon  fbnd  and  sundry  pub- 
lic or  charitable  associations,  including  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  7  repetitions  of  the  Washington 
discourse  which  were  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fund,  will  not  fell  short  of  $90,000.  We  have 
gone  somewhat  into  detail  in  our  sketch  of  this 
part  of  Mr.  Everett's  life,  not  merely  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  and  interesting  character,  but  be- 
cause we  think  the  fiwts  we  have  mentioned  are 
entitled  to  record  as  illustrating  the  genius  of 
oar  people,  and  the  relations  which  our  political 
institutions  have  established  between  the  general 
community  and  those  men  who  from  their 
abilities,  attainments,  and  accomplishments,  are 
the  natural  leaders  of  public  sentiment.  It 
would  not  fUI  within  the  plan  of  this  work  to 
give  any  elaborate  analysis  of  the  mental  quali- 
ties or  personal  traits  of  a  man  who  is  still  hving 
and  in  the  prime  of  his  powers ;  and  the  wide 
reputation  he  ei^joys,  and  the  opportunity  whidi 
so  many  of  his  contemporaries  have  had  of  lis- 
tening to  his  eloquence,  render  this  a  superfinous 
task.  It  may  not,  however,  be  unbecoming  to 
hold  him  ap  for  commendation  and  imitation,  to 
the  young  men  of  the  country  especially,  for 
his  indefatigable  industry  and  his  methodical 
hi^its  of  laix>r,  and  as  an  exunple  in  disproof  of 
the  common  notion  that  such  habits  are  not  com- 
patible with  the  most  brilliant  natural  powers. 
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EVIDJSNOE.  JndidaleTidence,  which  is  the 
sobject  of  this  artide,  differs  from  the  proofe  bj 
which  hnmaD  jodgment  is  ordinarily  determined 
in  nop-jndiciaf  matters,  chiefly  in  oertun  rolea 
established  for  the  sake  of  fMnlity  in  disposing' 
of  complicated  qnestions  of  &ot,  or  of  pnblic 
policy  when  by  lapse  of  time  or  other  canses 
there  woald  be  a  deficiency  of  eyidenoe.  These 
roles  may  be  oonvenieotly  rednoed  under  the 
following  heads:  1,  cases  in  which  a  rule  is 
prescribed  ibr  the  porpose  of  getting  at  a  cer- 
tain conclnsion,  thongh  arbitrary,  when  theenb- 
Jeot  is  iotrinsicaUy  liable  to  donot  from  the  re- 
moteness, discrepancy,  or  aotnal  defect  of  proofs; 
3,  oases  in  which  evidence  is  exdaded  on  iho 
ground  of  being  nntmstworthy  and  tending  to 
unnecessary  prolixity,  or  from  its  very  nature 
likely  to  be  untrue ;  8,  cases  in  which  a  legal 
presumption  is  substituted  for  actual  proo^  or  in 
place  of  what  conld  be  proved,  being  supposed 
to  be  more  consistent  with  the  real  rights  of  the 
parties  than  any  result  which  conld  be  expect* 
edfrom  positive  testimony;  4,  the  graduation 
of  the  weight  of  evidence,  which,  will  be  found 
In  some  instances  to  be  arbitrary  in  its  origin, 
and  perhaps  not  altogether  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinary  process  of  Judgment. — ^IJnder  the 
1st  class  will  be  inoladed  various  rules  which 
have  been  adopted,  not  from  any  exact  unifor- 
mity per  S0,  but  for  the  sake  of  having  some 
rule  of  general  application,  among  which  may 
be  specified  the  following :  a.  That  after  7  years' 
absence  without  having  been  heard  from,  a  man 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  dead.  It  is  obvious  in 
this  Case  that  the  period  fixed  upon  is  no  more 
oertun  than  any  other,  but  it  was  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  partieewho  were 
compelled  to  act  upon  some  preemnption,  that  a 
legal  rule  should  be  established.  If  a  manthere- 
fore  has  been  absent  7  years  without  any  thing 
being  heard  of  him,  his  wife  may  marry  again 
without  incurring  a  penalty  for  bigamy,  though 
.  it  has  not  been  provided  tiiat  the  2d  marriage 
shall  be  absolutely  valid  in  case  the  husband 
should  afterward  return ;  and  his  heir,  or  the  per- 
son entitled  to  his  estate  by  succession,  becomes 
Tested  with'  the  legal  ownership,  the  same  as  if 
his  decease  was  actually  proved,  b.  That  after 
the  exclusive  possession  of  land  or  of  an  incor- 
poreal hereditament  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
a  grant  shall  be  presumed,  and  the  title  of  the 
occupant  will  be  snstuned  against  all  claimants. 
In  England  this  period  was  formerly  expressed 
with  some  vagueness,  as  being  beyond  the 
memory  of  man,  and  the  rule  apjuied  there  only 
to  incorporeal  estates ;  but  by  a  recent  statute 
(2  and  8  William  lY.)  the  period  has  been  lim* 
ited  to  20  years  in  cases  of  aquatic  rights,  ways, 
and  other  easements,  and  to  80  years  in  respect 
to  right  of  common  and  other  uses  arising  out 
of  lands,  except  tithes  and  rents.  In  the  United 
States  tho  presumption  is  generally  the  same 
both  in  reelect  to  corporeal-  and  incorporeal 
estates.-  In  the  state  of  New- York  20  years'  ex- 
elnsive,  undisturbed  possession  is  sufficient  to 
establish  title  to  lands  or  easements;  it  being 


nnderstood,  however,  that  Qiis  pasBMaka  )m 
been  under  claim  of  right  But  it  is  ^mM 
that  no  one  shall  be  entitled  to  recoT«  igabit 
the  occupant  unless  he  or  those  from  irhom  lit 
claims  have  had  possession  within  20  jem 
0.  ThatdeedsmorethanSOyearsoIdmsfbeand 
as  evidence  without  proof  of  their  ezecotiM;  ii 
other  words,  that  they  prove  tbonselTet.  It» 
presumption  in  such  oases  is  that  the  sabeoibiiif 
'Witnesses  by  whom  proof  of  execntioD  is  ordi- 
narily made  are  deao,  but  the  rule  is  tlie  same 
even  if  such  witnesses  are  actually  liring.  Id 
offering  snch  a  deed  in  evidence,  it  is  onl  j  oeM- 
sary  to  give  some  account  of  the  custody  of  it, 
BO  as  to  rebut  any  suspidon  in  nsped  to  iti 
genuineness,  d.  An  inunt  under  the  ags  of  7 
years  is  conclusively  presumed  to  be  witlunt 
discretion.  Beyond  tiiat  age  it  will  be  s  nb- 
ject  of  proof  whether  he  is  dolt  tapat,  bitprior 
to  that  time  no  inquiry  is  permitted.  Sou 
infuit  under  the  age  of  14  is  presDined  ioctpt- 
ble  of  committing  a  rape,  though  io  fact  tlwN 
are  instances  of  sexual  capadty  before  thstip. 
So  when  husband  and  'wife  are  living  together 
and  impotency  is  not  proved,  the  issoe  villtie 
presumed  legitimate,  although  it  ibosld  be 
proved  that  Uie  wife  baa  during  that  time  eon- 
mitted  adultery.  «.  By  the  common  law,  if  i«il« 
do  any  aot  in  the  presence  of  her  hsdaiid 
amounting  to  fdony,  other  than  treason  or  wa- 
der,  she  is  presumed  to  have  been  ssder  coer- 
cion, and  therefore  not  criminally  liable.  Tlii 
rule,  however,  having  as  is  supposed  grown  out 
of  tiie  arbitrary  privilege  known  as  benefit  rf 
dergy,  is  not  admitted  m  the  United  States,  but 
proof  must  be  made  of  actud  ooercion;  sligbt 
proof  is  in  general  however  sufficient— The  8d 
class  of  (ases  includes  two  rules  which  were 
formerly  of  very  frequent  appliostioD.  o.  W 
is  cdled  hearsay  is  inadmisnble.  By  this  i« 
meant  that  a  witness  should  not  be  pomitted  to 
testify  what  he  has  hewd  another  person  ay, 
but  only  what  he  knows  himsel£  To  thianle 
there  are  some  qualifications  rather  than  excep- 
tions. Thus  it  is  sometimes  proper  to  prove  wwt 
was  said  by  a  person  at  the  time  of  perfomug 
a  certain  act,  as  having  some  tendency  to  eiplw 
the  intent,  and  therefore  admissible  as  awrtof 
the  ret  geitm,  according  to  legal  pbrwolop- 
In  such  a  case,  however,  what  was  aaid  flo« 
not  strictly  come  under  the  designation  of  hetf- 
say,  but  is  itself  a  principd  fiiict  So  also  » 
is  admissible  to  prove  what  has  been  saidW* 
party  to  an  action.  ThisagainisapriDcipalwJ 
or  at  all  events  comes  nnder  the  designation  rf 
declarations  or  admissions,  and  as  snch  ii  Xf 
missible.  So  it  is  permitted  in  cases  of  hon* 
oide  to  prove  dying  dedarations,  that  '"i '"* 
was  said  by  the  mi^ered  person  shortly  before 
and  in  expectation  of  death.  This  is  not  m- 
usual  in  tnds  for  murder,  and  is  competent  ei» 
dence,  both  to  show  the  manner  of  the  dew 
and  who  was  the  murderer.  The  testimony  w 
a  witness  on  a  former  trial  may  also  be  prored 
on  a  second  trial,  in  case  of  his  decease  pnor 
thereto.  Agdn,  witnesses  are  allowed  to  testuy 
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t»«iiitters  of  tradition  in  reepeot  to  old  bonndv 
Ties  of  estates.  The  rule  in  England  is  limited  to 
coses  in  which  some  public  rifjht  is  involved,  aa 
Then  a  right  of  common  is  in  question ;  but  in 
the  United  States  it  has  been  allowed  in  many 
cases  where  the  lines  of  large  tracts  of  land  be- 
etine  material  in   determining  the  limits  of 
•mailer  eetates.    The  traditional  evidence,  as  it 
is  called  in  aaoh  cases,  consists  oi  proof  of  what 
has  been  said  long  since  by  persona  who  may 
be  supposed  to  have  had  some  personal  knowl- 
edge, or  to  have  heard  from  others  who  had  such 
knowledge.    Pedigree,  including  the  facts  re- 
Uting  to  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  may  also 
be  shown  by  proof  of  what  has  been  stud  by 
manbers  of  the  family  or  relatives  of  the  per- 
son whose  parentage  or  relationship  ia  in  ques- 
tion.   Many  other  illnstrationa  could  be  cited, 
bvt  these  will  suffice.     It  should  be  remark- 
ed that  upon  the  same  principle  by  which  the 
kind  of  evidence   last    referred  to  is  admis- 
nble,  other  modes  of  proot^  which  are  ordina- 
rilT  classed  under  hearsay,  though  they  in  fact 
bdong  to  that  species  of  evidence  in  no  other 
tense  than  as  above  explained  in  respect  to  oral 
testimony,  are  admitted,  such  as  a  family  regis- 
ter, insoriptiona  on  monuments,  and  the  like. 
But  with  the  exceptions,  it  they  may  be  so 
called,  which  we  have  specified,  hearsay  evi- 
dence is  wholly  and  absolutely  excluded  by  the 
Eodish  law.    The  reason  usually  given  for  tiiis 
ezdnsion  is  hardly  satisfactorv.    That  hearsay 
Is  an  imperfect  kind  of  eviaenoe  is  certainly 
trae,  and  also  that  in  many  oases,  but  not  in 
aQ,  better  evidence  can  be  procured ;  as  if  the 
person  is  Hving  whose  declarations  it  is  proposed 
to  prove,  and  conld  himself  be  called  as  a  wit- 
ness, in  which  case  another  principle  would 
apply,  viz.:  that  a  partv  should  produce  the 
beat  evidence  which  he  haa  the  power  to  ob- 
tain.  But  in  some  oases  it  is  the  best  whidt 
tbe  party  can  procure,  and  yet  it  is  excluded. 
Andagun,  although  not  of  a  high  order,  it  is  not 
in  anj  case  entirely  without  weight,  and  ahould 
therdbre  be  admissible  sal;)ect  to  proper  allow- 
ance as  to  the  degree  of  credit  to  be  ^ven  to  it. 
nnleas  it  dioold  be  excluded  on  the  ground  of 
greater  disadvantage  by  the  prolixity  which  it 
wooldiovolve,  than  there  would  be  of  benefit  to 
tither  party  by  its  itdmlssion.    This  last  con- 
^deration  might  be  sufficient  often  to  shnt  out 
eridence  as  not  being  of  importance  enough  to 
warrant  the  consumption  of  time  that  it  would 
reqoire;  bat  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that 
aH  evidence  of  this  daas  is  wholly  immaterial, 
ttd  therefore  per  te  unworthy  of  attention, 
t.  Another  rule  relates  to  the  competency  of 
witnesses,  and  it  has  been  more  prolific  of 
nhtle  distinctions  and  perplexing  qnestions  than 
tty  other  rule  in  the  law  of  evidence.    A  chief 
ponnd  of  exdnmon  was  formerly  interest  in  the 
"y«t  of  the  action.    The  theory  was  that 
"W*  is  an  inevitable  tendency  to  suppress  or 
pervert  the  &cta,  under  the  influence  of  a  sup- 
posed interest  in  the  result     This  of  course 
''"x'itated  a  proper  oxoeption  80  far  as  respects 


eredibiUty ;  bat  instead  of  reoeiving  the  testhi 
mony  subject  to  a  proper  disorimination  aa  to 
its  effect,  courts  relieved  themselvea  of  all  em- 
barrassment in  determining  its  relative  weight, 
by  wholly  exdnding  the  testimony  of  an  inter* 
ested  witness.    Under  this  rule  not  only  the 

Sorties  to  the  action,  but  all  persons  having  an 
iterest  in  the  result,  were,  as  a  general  role, 
adjudged  incompetent  to  testify.  In  determin- 
ing, however,  the  nature  of  the  interest  which 
shonld  constitute  a  disqualification,  it  was  found 
exceedingly  difficult  to  fix  precise  rules  or  gen- 
eral appUcation,  and  much  confiiction  was  in- 
volved in  the  decisions.  Finally  it  was  settled 
that  the  interest  must  be  a  direct  gain  or  low 
by  the  operation  of  the  jvdgment  in  the  action, 
or  that  the  record  would  be  evidence  for  or 
against  the  witness  in  soma  other  action.  This, 
however,  left  a  variety  of  difficult  questions  as 
to  what  wonld  be  the  actual  effect  of  the  Jndg-. 
ment  as  respects  the  witness.  Some  exceptions 
also  to  the  rule  itself  were  by  neoesrity  admit- 
ted. Thus  carriers,  brokers,  and  other  agents 
were  hdd  competent  to  prove  the  receipt  or 
delivery  of  goods  and  other  acts  done  in  the 
course  of  their  employment,  althongh  they  have 
a  direct  interest  in  ahowhig  tbe  penbrmanoe  vf 
their  duty ;  and  jet,  as  if  to  prove  the  aliseno*  • 
of  all  general  principles  in  reasoning  upon  the 
subject  of  the  admissibility  of  evidence,  an  agent 
or  servant  was  exduded  from  testifying  in  a 
suit  against  tbe  principal  fonnded  npon  the 
alleged  misconduct  of  tiie  agent.  The  incon8i»- 
tenoy  is  that  the  Judgment  in  the  action  against 
the  principal  would  not  be  evidence  of  any  such 
misconduct  in  a  snbeequent  action  against  the 
agent,  and  the  interest  of  tbe  witness  in  the  case 
supposed  is  no  greater  than  in  the  ordinary  cases 
where  agents  are  admitted  to  testify  as  to  th^ 
own  acts.  Again,  a  bailor,  though  a  plaintiff  in 
the  suit,  has  idways  been  permitted  to  show  the 
contents  of  a  trunk,  box,  or  package,  which  haa 
been  lost  or  embezzled  by  the  bailee — the  deliv-: 
ery  of  the  trunk,  &&,  being  proved  by  other  tes- 
timony. But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject of  the  competency  of  witnesses  further.  The 
conviction  at  length  became  general  that  the  ex- 
dufflon  of  witnesses  on  account  of  interest  work-* 
ed  iqjnrionsly,  and  accordingly,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Umted  States,  the  system  has  been 
virtually  abrogated.  By  statute  8  and  4  William 
lY .,  c.  42,  it  was  prodded  tiiat  no  person  offered 
as  a  witness  shonld  be  exduded  on  the  ground 
that  the  verdict  or  Jddgment  in  the  action  conld 
be  used  for  or  against  him.  The  act  0  and  7 
Victoria,  e.  86  (1848),  provided  that  no  one  ex- 
cept a  parfy,  or  the  husband  or  wife  of  a  party, 
shonld  be  excluded  from  testifying  on  the  ground 
of  interest  in  the  subject  of  uie  action  or  event 
of  the  trial.  The  act  14  and  IS  Victoria,  o.  99 
(ISfil),  enacted  that  parties  and  personson  whose 
behalf  a  suit  is  brought  or  defended  shall  be  com- 
petent and  compeUable  to  testify  as  witnesses 
for  either  party,  except  that  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings for  an  indictable  offence  neither  the 
party  charged  nor  the  husband  or  wife  of  saoh 
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partj^  eonld  be  a  vitoeas;  and  except  also  that 
the  proviMon  shonld  not  apply  to  actions  fonnded 
upon  adultery,  or  for  a  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage.  By  a  snbeeqnent  act,  16  and  17  Vic- 
toria, 0.  88  (1868),  the  husband  or  wife  of  a 
party  in  a  civil  action  was  made  competent  as  a 
witness  except  in  cases  of  adultery,  but  with  the 
qualification  that  such  witness  shonld  not  be 
bonnd  to  disclose  any  confidential  communica- 
tion made  by  either  to  the  other  during  mar- 
riage. In  the  state  of  New  York  similar  pro- 
visions have  been  adopted  by  the  code  of  1849, 
which  abolished  the  objection  to  witnesses  on 
the  ground  of  interest ;  and  by  an  amendment 
in  18fi7  which  authorized  parties  to  testify  in 
their  own  behalf  in  ci^l  suits  the  same  as  other 
witnesses,  except  when  the  adverse  party  is  an 
assignee  or  lenl  representative  of  a  deceased 
person.  One  disability,  however,  was  left,  viz., 
as  respects  husband  and  wife,  neither  of  whom 
oan  testiiy  for  or  against  the  oUier  except  in  a 
prosecution  for  i^^jories  committed  by  one  agunst 
the  other.  So  far  as  this  disability  rests  upon 
any  snpposed  bias  derived  from  personal  inter- 
est, it  is  inconsistent  with  the  statutory  change 
in  the  law  of  evidence  above  referred  to.  An- 
other reason  given  for  the  common  law  rule  of 

•  exclusion  seems  equally  untenable,  viz.,  that  the 
wife  is  presumed  m  law  to  be  under  a  sort  of 

^  duress,  by  reason  of  which  she  was  formerly 
not  criminally  chargeable  for  felony  (except 
treason  and  murder)  committed  in  presence  of  the 
husband,  inasmuch  as  she  is  in  the  United  States 
allowed  to  hold  property,  and  to  execute  con- 
veyances in  respect  thereto.  So  afso  the  reason 
sometimes  given,  tiiat  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law 
to  preserve  domestic  harmony  ('^hich  has  been 
carried  so  far  that  courts  have  refhsed  to  allow 
the  wife  to  testify  even  with  consent  of  the 
husband),  if  entitled  to  weight,  should  ^o 
disqualify  parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  so  long  at  least  as  they  belong  to  the 
same  household.  In  England  a  bill  has  been  re- 
cently introduced  into  parliament,  which  is  not 
yet  acted  upon,  by  which  the  defendant  in  triaJs 
for  treason,  felony,  or  misdemeanor  may  testify 
in  his  own  behalf,  and  so  also  the  husband  or 
wife  of  the  party  charged. — ^The  8d  of  the' 
classes  into  which  we  have  divided  the  rules  of 
evidence  consists  of  presumptions  of  law  in  lien 
of  actual  proof,  or  of  what  could  be  proved, 
under  which  maybe  specified  the  following: 
0.  The  statntes  of  limitation,  by  which  a  period 
of  time  is  fixed  when  a  debt  shall  be  presumed 
to  have  been  pud,  or  satis&otion  to  have  been 
received.  This  sort  of  presumption  is  made, 
not  for  want  of  actual  proof|  as  the  period  is 
usually  short  and  therefore  not  like  the  case  of 
prescription  for  incorporeal  rights,  or  title  to  land 
by  adverse  possession,  in  respect  to  which  the 
time  by  the  English  law  extends  back  fkr  be- 
yond the  memory  of  living  witnesses,  and  even 
the  less  remote  time  prescribed  in  the  United 
States  being  still  subject  to  the  loss  of  important 
evidence.  But  the  limitation  of  time  as  to  per- 
sonal actions  for  debt  or  ii\jurie8  has  in  view 


not  so  mnoh  the  irreparable  loss  of  testioMny, 
by  death  or  otherwise,  as  to  put  an  end  to  con- 
troversy within  a  reasonable  period.  Th«  m- 
rent  business  of  life  has  enough  to  enploj  our 
attention  without  our  being  burdened  with  the 
memory  of  all  former  transactions,  h.  Estop- 
pels. A  man  is  said  to  be  estopped  when  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  good  faith  or  yn& 
the  policy  of  the  law  to  allow  him  to  denj  t 
certain  fact  or  legal  conclusion.  Thns,  if  he 
claims  under  a  deed  or  will,  he  is  bonnd  by  ill 
that  is  contained  in  it,  and  is  estopped  ^hti 
frt>m  denying  any  redtal  therein,  ormmiBettiii; 
up  any  claim  of  title  adverse  to  or  inconastot 
with  such  deed  or  wilL  In  order  to  oonstitiitt 
an  estoppel  the  recital  nrast  be  distinct  and  deir, 
but  it  is  not  subject  to  the  same  strictness  that 
would  be  applied  to  extraneous  proof  of  tbesuM 
fact.  Thus,  if  a  testator  aays  in  his  will  thst  he 
has  conveyed  his  lands  in  A  to  his  eon  D,  md 
he  devises  all  his  remaining  lands  to  snothtr, 
the  conveyance  referred  to  must  be  nndentood 
to  be  in  fee,  and  no  other  proof  of  it  is  nqmred 
as  against  any  of  the  parties  claiming  under  the 
wiU.  On  the  other  hand,  good  faith  deminds 
that  the  estoppel  shotdd  take  effect  only  taxai- 
ing  to  the  real  intent  of  the  grantor  with  *  ri^ 
understanding  of  the  facts,  and  therefore  proof 
of  mistake  is  sometimes  admitted.  ~An  e^md 
inpait,  as  it  is  called  in  the  old  cases,  i<  irha 
a  man  is  precluded  by  his  own  act  or  admioion 
from  proving  any  thing  contrary  thereto.  An 
instance  of  this  is  when  a  man  has  by  so^lelttt^ 
ment  or  admission  indnoed  another  with  vbom 
he  was  dealing  to  enter  into  a  contract;  be  will 
not  afterward  be  permitted  to  deny  the  troth  d 
sndi  statement  or  admission  if  the  e£foct  would 
be  to  work  an  injury  to  such  third  party.  8o» 
tacit  admission,  as  when  a  person  having  scUm 
to  land  allows  another  to  purchase  itof  ap«^ 
who  has  a  defective  title,  or  to  make  valiaMe 
improvements,  without  giving  sach  third  p«^ 
notice  of  his  daim,  will  operate  as  an  estoppel 
to  his  setting  up  his  olum  against  loch  iffliO| 
cent  purchaser;  but,  according  to  some  of  uie 
casea  it  can  only  be  enforced  as  an  equitehle 
relier,  and  is  not  a  bar  to  an  action  at  law.  Upoa 
the  same  principle,  if  a  person  allows  a  promis- 
sory note  or  other  obligation,  which  he  m 
given  to  another,  to  be  assigned  by  the  hoU*^^ 
honaflde  purchaser,  and  neglects  to  spprise  Rid 
purchaser  of  a  defence  which  be  hat  to  tt,M 
will  not  be  permitted  to  set  np  such  deflence  «• 
against  him.  To  this  head  also  belongs  whtf  b 
called  ret  judicata,  that  is  to  eay,  the  mle  tiitt 
when  a  flwst  necessarily  involved  In  an  »<*<»" 
once  determined  it  shall  not  afterward  be  am  , 
in  question  as  between  the  same  parties  or  pw- 
sons  claiming  under  them.  A  jnagn)entor<»| 
cree  of  a  competent  court  is  final  not  only  mw 
what  was  actually  determined,  but  as  to  every 
matter  which  was  involved  in  the  issne^o 
which  could  have  been  dedded.  The  record  rt 
the  judgment  is  the  only  proper  e™ence^ 
what  was  in  issue,  and  it  cannot  be  P"  ,*j 
vnde  that  some  matter  was  in  &ct  ioroiw 
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ind  taken  into  consideration  which  doe«  not  ap- 
pear by  the  record  to  have  been  involved  in  the 
ksoe.  This  is  the  rule  as  to  decisions  of  tribu- 
Dik  in  oar  own  country.  In  respect  to  foreign 
jadgments  and  decrees,  the  effect  is  tiie  same 
when  the  court  had  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  and 
no  fraud  has  been  practised.  The  record  itself, 
whidi  must  be  produced,  is  not  oonduave  as  to 
&st8  necessary  to  give  Jnriadiotion,  and  a  de- 
fendant will  b«  pwmitted  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  perscmally  served  with  process:  ao  any  fraud 
OD  the  part  <^  the  ootirt  or  its  offioers  may  be 
shown.  Bat  the  regularity  of  the  judgment 
having  been  established,  it  is  oondosive  upon  all 
natters  embraced  in  the  issne. — The  4th  class  in 
tb«  arrangement  we  have  made  of  otir  snl^eot, 
TiXi,  the  oomparatiTe  weight  of  evidenoe,  is  of  a 
twofold  character.  Judicial  disorimination  maj 
kad  to  the  r^ectlon  of  testimony  as  being  entitled  i 
to  00  wei^t  at  all,  or  it  may  determine  the  rela- 
tive inilneDoe  which  it  should  have  if  admisnble 
in  the  descision  of  a  question  of  fact.  The 
fonner  we  have  already  considered,  so  fiir  as  re- 
■peeti  the  incompetency  of  witnesses  and  the 
exelosion  of  hearsay  testimony.  But  evidenoe 
it  aometimes  excluded  for  reasons  of  more  limited 
ipplioation.  Tbus,  inferior  testimony  is  not 
adioitted  when  a  party  has  it  in  his  power  to 
prodnee  what  is  of  a  higher  order ;  as  if  the 

n ion  be  as  to  the  title  to  real  estate  derived 
s  deed,  the  beet  proof  will,  of  course,  be 
tbe  production  of  the  deed  itself  and  no  other 
proof  will  be  admitted  as  a  sabstitate,  imless  a 
latit&ctory  reason  is  given  for  its  non-prodno- 
tion,  as  where  it  has  been  lost  or  destroyed.  But 
in  this  case,  the  substituted  evidence  must  be 
exdorively  as  to  the  contents  of  the  deed.    In 
th«  United  States  that  particular  question  is  of 
nre  oocnrrence,  as  conveyances  of  real  estate 
tre  OMulIy  recorded,  and  the  record  or  a  certi- 
fied copy  may  be  read  in  evidenoe  with  the  same 
e&ct_  as  the  original.    So  when  a  contract  is 
in  writing,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  the  writ- 
ing itself,  and  no  other  evidence  can  be  given 
of  theterins  of  sach  contract,  without  showing 
fint  the  loss  of  the  writing,  or  that  for  some 
Mber  Mtirfactory  reason  it  is  impracticable  to 
pndoce  it;  npbn  making  which  proo^  parol 
evidence  may  be  ^ven  as  to  the  contents.   And 
whenever,  in  the  course  of  a  trial,  a  fiust  comes 
in  qoeetion,  the  evidence  of  which  is  in  writing, 
the  aanie  rnle  is  applied,  viz.,  that  no  other  evi- 
a«iioe  can  be  admitted  than  the  writing  itself  if 
in  existence,  and  if  not,  then  only  the  substi- 
toted  proof  ot  its  contents.    It  may  however 
*    C"^  ^^  nothing  more  than  the  purport  can 
M  uown,  and  not  t^e  exact  phraseology ;  and 
woe  latitude  will  be  allowed  in  such  case,  as  by 
^^og  proof  of  the  acts  of  parties,  and  other 
°'^<ini>taooea,  but  still  having  in  view  to  get  at 
wbat  waa  expressed  by  the  writing.    It  does 
,    lot  follow,  however,  that  when  the  best  or 
*Mti«  called  primary  evidence  cannot  be  pro- 
™o»d,  inferior  or  whiat  is  called  secondary  evi- 
*»«  will  in  all  cases  be  admitted.    Thus,  as 
*•  have  before  shown,  hearsay  evidenoe  is  ex- 


cluded, even  if  none  better  can  be  procured. 
Upon  the  same  principle,  when  a  writing  is  pat 
in  evidence,  it  must  have  effect  according  to  its 
terms,  and  parol  evidence  is  not  admissible  to 
give  it  a  different  construction,  or  to  defeat  its 
operation  according  to  the  import  thereof;  or 
even  if  the  writing  is  ambiguous,  it  cannot  be 
explained  by  other  evidence,  if  the  ambiguity 
be  intrinsic,  that  is,  if  the  phraseology  is  per  *» 
donbtful.  But  if  the  amDiguity  arises  from 
something  referred  to,  bat  not  fully  expressed 
in  the  writing,  explanation  by  other  evidence  is 
admissible.  The  latter  is  designated  in  law  aa 
a  latent  ambiguity,  by  which  is  meant  that  it 
does  not  t^>pear  upon  the  fiswe  of  the  instroment, 
but  arises  from  something  extrinsic.  So  also, 
when  parties  to  a  contract  have  undertaken  to 
express  it  in  writing,  it  will  be  aasnmed  that 
they  have  expressed  the  whole,  and  nothing  can 
be  added  by  parol  evidence,  so  far  as  relates  to 
what  the  parties  had  in  view  at  the  time  the 
contract  was  made.  This  is  in  effect  saying 
that  the  written  contract  must  speak  for  itself 
and  will  be  presumed  to  contain  all  that  was  in- 
tended at  the  time,  thongh  this  contract  may 
be  varied  by  a  subsequent  parol  agreement  for 
good  consideration.  To  tne  general  rule  as 
above  stated  there  are,  however,  some  qnalifi^ 
cations.  1.  It  is  admissible  to  e]q>lain  the  sub- 
ject of  the  contract  and  all  the  oiroumstances 
which  may  properly  be  supposed  to  have  been 
had  in  view  by  Doth  parties,  for  the  purpose  of 
nnderstanding  the  phraseology  which  they  may 
have  used.  2.  Terms  peculiar  to  a  science,  pro- 
fession, art,  or  trade  may  be  expluned  by  wit- 
nesses conversant  therewith.  8.  Parol  evidence 
is  admisdble  to  impeach  a  written  instroment, 
by  showing  fraud,  illegality  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter, or  whatever  would  operate  in  law  to  avoid 
it. — ^The  admissibility  of  evidenoe  is  in  Judicial 

groceedings  a  matter  of  law,  and  in  Jury  trials 
I  determined  by  the  court  But  it  is  not  alone 
for  this  purpose  that  disoriminatioa  is  required. 
A  question  of  fact  osoally  involves  testimony  on 
both  sides,  which  must  be  collated,  and  the 
relative  weight  of  which  mast  be  determined  in 
order  to  reach  a  correct  condasion.  Usually 
the  court  arranges  and  sifts  the  evidenoe  in  the 
instructions  given  to  the  jury,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  without  this  aid  the  jury  would  be  incom- 
petent to  analyze  tiie  evidence  in  a  complicated 
case.  Since  the  disqualification  to  testify  by 
reason  of  interest  has  been  abolished,  the  resr 
sons  which  formerly  were  insisted  upon  as 
grounds  of  such  disqualification  are  still  proper 
to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  credit  of 
the  witness.  It  would  be  oat  of  place  to  disease 
theee  reasons  at  large  in  a  hiiei  summary  of 
principles  to  which  this  article  is  necessarily 
limited.  A  single  case  may  however  be  ap- 
propriately  referred  to,  viz.,  the  impeachment 
of  a  witness  by  direct  testimony  of  other  wit- 
nesses, Bhowing>that  he  is  unworthy  of  credit. 
This  kind  of  testimony  is  peculiar.  The  inquiry 
is  limited  to  the  general  reputation  of  the  wit- 
nesa  whose  veracity  is  in  qoeatioD,  and  the  im- 
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peaching  TritneoB  If  not  aHowed  to  testify  to 
partionlar  facts.  Tlie  naualooarae  of  examina- 
tion is  to  inqnire  what  is  the  general  repntation 
of  the  witness  as  to  veracity,  and  formerly  it 
'W88  permitted  then  to  ask  the  impeaching  wit- 
ness whether  he  would  believe  the  other  under 
oath,  but  the  antborities  are  in  this  oonntry  not 
altogether  uniform  as  to  the  latter  practice.  It 
may  not  be  improper  here  to  say  that  the  rule 
as  to  impeachment  of  a  witness  is  seldom  of 
Bse,  except  where  he  is  notoriously  destitute 
of  principle.  But  -in  many  oases  it  may  he 
essential  to  a  proper  jadgment  of  the  credit  to 
be  given  to  a  witness,  to  know  any  particular 
exceptions  to  his  character,  although  not  extend- 
ing to  notoriety ;  and  therefore  the  opinions  of 
witnesses  on  the  facts  of  which  they  may  be 
cognizant  may  sometimes  be  important,  even  if 
not  generally  known.  The  only  serious  objec- 
tion to  this  mode  of  inquiry  is  the  liability  to 
involve  protracted  collateral  issues.  The  im- 
peached witness  should  of  coarse  have  the 
right  to  rebut,  and  this  might  sometimes  lead 
to  a  conflict  of  evidence  upon  matters  aside 
fh>m  the  principal  issue.  Still,  if  there  be  any 
Value  in  testimony  called  in  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  credit  <^  a  witness,  the  opinions  of 
those  who  have  had  dealings  with  him,  or  the 
transactions  themselves  which  constitute  the 
ground  of  exception,  are  far  more  to  be  depend- 
ed upon  than  general  repntation,  which  is  in 
fact  but  common  rumor,  and  usually  has  an 
intermixture  of  the  false  with  the  true.  The 
common  Judgment  of  men  is  that  falsehood 
in  one  instance  afibrds  a  strong  presumption 
in  every  other  case  when  the  statement  of 
the  same  person  is  called  in  question.  The 
existing  legal  rule  is  however  restricted  within 
the  narrow  limit  first  mentioned,  viz.,  general 
reputation. — ^We  have  thus  briefly  analyzed  the 
general  principles  ot  the  law  of  evidence.  Our 
subject  would  however  be  imperfectly  treaW 
ed  if  we  shoold  not  refer  to  some  of  the  rules 
which  have  more  particular  relation  to  the 
practice  of  the  courts.  One  is  that  the  best  evi- 
dence must  always  be  produced ;  or  in  other 
words,  that  inferior  evidence  will  not  be  re- 
ceived when  a  party  has  it  in  his  power  to  pro- 
duce better.  But  it  does  not  follow,  as  h^Som 
remarked,  that  when  a  party  has  not  the  power 
to  produce  the  best,  any  other  without  restiiction 
ie  admissibie.  The  secondary  proof  must  still 
be  such  as  is  held  competent  under  other  rules, 
or  it  will  be  rejected.  The  meaning  of  the  rule 
is  that  inferior  evidence,  although  otherwise 
competent,  shall  not  be  admitted  when  better 
can  be  had.  We  have  before  adverted  to  the 
distinction  between  writings  or  documentary 
proof,  and  oral,  or  as  it  is  nsually  called,  parol 
evidence.  The  distinction  is  founded  upon  the 
^  uncertainty  of  memory.  Whatever  has  been 
'  put  in  writing  can  never  be  proved  by  mere 
recollection  with  perfect  exactness;  the  writ- 
ing itself  is  of  course  the  most  trustworthy,  and 
according  to  the  rule  above  mentioned  it  must 
be  produced  or  its  loss  proved  before  ita  con- 


tents can  be  shown  by  other  evidence;  and  this 
is  true  whether  the  writing  relates  to  the  prin- 
cipal fact  or  subject  of  the  action,  or  is  merely 
incidentaL  Again,  when  the  question  is  as  to* 
fact  re8|>ecting  which  there  is  evideoee  in  writ- 
ing, but  an  ofl^  is  made  to  {Mvve  the  ftet  l>y 
e'^^enoe  aUutuLt  without  pra^icing  the  wiitiBg 
or  proving  its  oontoits,  the  mle  Is  that  if  tha 
writing  was  the  concurrent  act  of  both  parties,  n 
if  it  was  rigned  by  them  or  was  prepared  with  the 
privity  of  both  as  an  expreerion  <x  their  mntod 
understanding,  it  is  thereby  constituted  the  pri- 
mary evidence  of  the  fact  to  which  it  rdatea,  tai 
must  be  ]xodnced.  This  includes  not  BMrdy 
a  written  ccmtract  which  is  the  subject  of  tfas 
action,  but  any  other  writing  which  the  partki 
have  agreed  upon  as  the  expression  of  any  fact 
incidentally  involved  in  the  action.  Th««  it 
this  difference,  howevw,  between  the  two  cases: 
that  in  the  former  no  other  proof  oaa  be  re- 
ceived but  the  instmment  itself,  or  if  lost,  ptoof 
of  its  contents;  whereas  in  the  latter  there  nay 
be  other  evidence  bearing  upon  the  same  point 
which  is  admisnUe,  togethw  with  the  writing 
and  in  some  instances  without  it,  where  it  is  not 
intentionally  withheld.  Thus  a  written  oor- 
respondence  between  the  parties  may  be  mate- 
rial to  show  tiieir  understanding  in  re^Mct  to 
some  transaction,  but  this  would  not  predads 
proof  of  conversatiMis  or  other  acts.  I^  bow- 
ever,  the  correspondence  contains  a  contnet, 
the  rule  would  be  otherwise ;  for  then,  accord- 
ing to  another  rule,  no  other  ^denoe  can  ba 
received  except  what  is  necessary  for  the  prop« 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  parties  in  ths 
language  used  by  them.  It  is  not  material  whidi 
party  has  possesrion  of  the  writing ;  the  rale  ii 
the  same  in  either  case.  Ifwantedbyonepar^, 
and  the  otiier  has  possession  of  it,  npon  notie* 
by  him  to  the  other  to  produce  it,  and  its  noa- 
production,  he  may  give  parol  evidence  of  its 
contents. — It  is  to  be  nnoMstood  that  the  rols 
above  mentioned  applies  only  to  a  writing  ia 
which  both  parties  nave  oononrred.  When  it  ii 
a  memorandum  by  one  without  the  privity  «f 
the  other,  it  cannot  be  evidence  at  all,  except 
under  the  recent  modification  of  the  law  « 
evidence  allowing  parties  to  be  witDeaees,and  i* 
Butgect  to  the  same  rule  tiiat  apfdies  to  any 
other  witness.  The  rule  as  to  a  memorandma 
made  by  a  witness  at  the  time  of  the  transaction 
referred  to  in  it  ia,  that  he  may  refer  to  it  for  tbe 

Snrpoee  of  r^Veshing  his  m«nory ;  but  baviag 
one  so,  he  is  to  testify  what  with  this  ^  be  ii 
able  to  recollect.  If,  however,  be  has  no  recol- 
lection independent  of  the  memorandnni,  the  , 
later  doctrine  is  that  on  proving  that  it  vis 
made  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  referred 
to,  and  that  he  then  had  knowledge  of  tbe  (ob- 
ject, the  memorandnm  itself  may  be  pot  in  en- 
dence.  The  mode  of  proving  a  writing  wbiefa 
is  attested  by  a  subscribing  witness  is  peculiir. 
In  such  a  case  the  subscribing  witness  dba 
be  called  if  living  and  within  the  jurisdietkiB 
of  the  court ;  but  if  dead  or  absent  from  tbe 
conntty,  proof  of  his  handwriting  or  vi  that  of 
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the  party  wiU  he  aoffloietit  to  make  the  Instni- 
moit  endenoe.'  The  exdnsion  of  proof  of  exeoa- 
tion,  by  any  other  person  than  the  sabsoribing 
wibMSB  has  been  often  the  oooasion  of  incon- 
venieDce ;  and  the  reastHi  nsoally  assigned  for  it, 
m.,  that  the  sabGoribing  witness  is  supposed 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  which 
another  would  not  have,  is  certainly  very  sin- 
gnlar,  as  if  he  had  snch  knowledge  he  wonld 
not  be  idlowed  to  testify  to  it,  if  it  wonld  at  all 
Tsry  the  effect  of  the  instrument.    In  England, 
by  a  recent  act,  17  and  18  Victoria,  c.  125 
(1864),  a  subscribing  witness  to  an  instrument 
which  is  not  required  by  law  to  be  attested 
need  not  be  called,  but  tbe  instmment  may  be 
proved  in  the  same  manner  as  if  there  was  no 
■oeh  witness.    The  rule  that  parol  evidence  is 
not  admissible  to  contradict,  vary,  or  explain  a 
written  instrament  has  been  before  referred  to, 
and  certain  exceptions  or  qualifications  were 
mentioned  viz. :  that  evidence  may  be  given  of 
Boeh  contemporaneous  oircomstances  as  wonld 
be  essential  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
expressions  need  by  the  parties ;  or  in  explana- 
tion o(  technical  language  where  tbe  transaction 
relates  to  some  trade  or  art,  and  the  like ;  or 
lattly,  when  some  ambiguity  arises  not  involved 
in  the  language  and  in  the  instrument.    An 
initaooe  of  the  last  exception  is  a  case  where  a 
devise  has  been  made  to  John  Jonee,  and  it  tarns 
cot  that  there  are  two  persons  of  that  name ;  in 
which  case  it  is  admissible  to  show  by  other  evi- 
dence which  of  the  two  was  meant.  But  if  from 
tbe  language  of  the  instrument  it  should  be 
inpoasiUe  to  determine  the  meaning  even  with 
tbe  aid  of  such  explanations  as  would  be  ad- 
miisible  under  the  exceptions  above  mentioned, 
tbe  deflect  could  not  be  supplied,  and  the  in- 
•traneDt  would  be  void.    Probably  the  greater 
ririetaeas  in  tbe  latter  case  is  founded  upon 
tbe  fact  that  the  admission  of  such  expluia- 
tkns  would  be  snbstitutibg  other  language  than 
wfast  die  party  himself  has  used,  whereas  in 
tbe  eaw  of  latent  ambiguity  the  court  gives 
tBM  to  the  language  of  the  party,  but  is  ob- 
liged to  obviate  a  doubt  to  which  bos  attention 
WMDot  directed.  The  distinction  is  not  however 
very  aatisbotary ;  and  a  forced  construction  has 
be«»  <Aan  resorted  to  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
an  iagbmnent,  which  for  tbe  want  of  explann- 
tba  that  might  perhaps  have  been  given,  but 
was  not  allowed  by  law,  would  otherwise  have 
been  void    Thna  a  grant  of  10  acres  of  wood- 
land deaoibed  only  as  belonging  to  the  grantor, 
when  he  had  in  fact  100  acres,  was  held  in  the 
tid  books  to  give  an  election  to  the  grantee 
'     to  take  which  10  he  pleased ;  it  wonld  probably 
turn  be  held  to  give  an  undivided  tenth  part, 
isd  k  partition  would  be  necessary.    So  if  a 
deed  recited  that  the  grantor  had  two  tene- 
meoti,  and  gran  ted  one  wiUiout  specifying  which, 
tbe  gnatee  was  allowed  an  election  to  take 
•itber.    But  this  liberality  of  constmction  was 
opriebasly  exercised.    Thus  an  obligation  to 
'•  8.  describing  him  as  son  and  heir  of  G.  S. 
If)  been  held  good,  although  he  was  a  bastard 


and  therefore  no  heir.  Bat  a  grant  to  John, 
son  and  heir  of  G.  S.,  if  in  fact  the  name  of  the 
heir  was  Thomas,  was  held  not  good.  It  is  likely 
that  the  courts  wonld  however  now  hold  it  to 
be  good  if  there  was  no  eon  of  the  name  of  John. 
But  when  it  is  sought  to  contradict  an  instru- 
meat  which  has  on  intelligible  meaning,  there 
is  sonnd  reason  for  enforcing  the  rule  of  exoln- 
non.  If  there  has  been  a  mutake  of  expression, 
the  proper  remedy  is  by  an  appeal  to  a  cojirt  of 
equity  lor  correction.  Under  the  code  of  the 
state  of  New  York  the  amendment  can  be  made 
and  the  instrument  as  amended  enforced  by 
judgment  in  the  same  action. — In  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  a  very  different  mode  is  pre- 
scribed to  the  party  calling  a  witness  from  what 
is  allowed  to  the  opposite  party.  The  counsel 
of  the  former  must  not  pnt  leading  questions, 
and  if  the  witness  should  make  adverse  or  un- 
.satisfactory  answers,  still  he  was  deemed  the 
witness  of  the  party  and  could  be  examined  only 
in  accordance  with  that  theory ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  could  not  be  cross-examined  bv  such  party. 
This  at  least  was  formerly  the  rule,  but  it  haa 
recentiy  been  relaxed  so  &r  as  to  allow  him  to 
be  treated  to  some  extent  as  an  adverse  witness, 
when  it  is  apparent  that  he  is  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  cross-examination  by  the  other  party  is 
allowed  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and  th* 
privilege  is  often  used  to  pervert  rather  than 
elicit  tite  tmth.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  a 
precise  limit  of  restriction,  as  it  necessarily  rests 
very  mnch  in  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  but 
the  prevailing  practice,  especially  in  the  English 
courts,  seems  to  be  suited  rather  to  a  remote 
period,  when  fiwm  the  disorders  of  society  and 
oonseqnent  laxity  of  moral  principle  there  was 
little  raiance  to  be  placed  on  the  oath  of  wit- 
nesses, than  to  the  present  advanced  state  of 
social  order,  when  the  exigencies  of  vastiy  ao> 
enmulated  private  transactions,  and  a  superior 
intelligence  extending  to  the  lowest  class,  have 
induced  a  greater  integrity,  and  when  it  may  b* 
assumed  as  a  general  rule  that  a  witness  is  dis- 
posed to  speak  the  truth. 

EVORA  (ano.  Sbora,  and  LiberalitM  JtUia), 
capital  of  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  Portugal, 
and  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  situated  on 
high  ground,  86  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Lisbon ;  pop. 
16,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  con- 
tuns  the  remains  of  2  ancient  forts.  A  splen- 
did Gothic  cathedral,  a  number  of  convents, 
hospitals,  a  house  of  charity,  a  diocesan  schooL 
barracks,  and  a  museum  are  tbe  principal 
buildings  of  modern  date,  while  among  its 
monuments  of  antiquity  are  a  ruined  temple 
of  Diana,  and  an  aquednot  by  which  the  city  is 
still  supplied.  Evwa  has  some  manufiMitoties 
of  hardware  and  leather. 

EVBEUX  (ana  (Hvita*  Eburoneum),  a  dty 
of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Eore, 
62  j  m.  by  railway  from  Paris,  in  a  pleasant  val- 
ley, on  the  Iton,  which  by  means  of  a  canal  and 
a  natural  arm  is  made  to  water  eveir  part  of 
the  city;  pop.  in  1866^  10,616.  It  is  snr- 
roonded   by  gardens,  vmeyards,  and   highly 
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cnlttrated  fields.  At  a  little  distance  from  the 
town  was  the  fine  old  oh&tean  of  Kavarre, 
foonded  in  the  14th  oentmy,  which  was  for  2 
years  the  residence  of  the  empress  Josephine 
after  her  divorce,  and  was  destroyed  ia  1886. 
Evrenx  has  cotton  and  woollen  mills. 

EWAID,  Gbobo  Hkikbioh  Anausr  tov,  a 
German  orientalist  and  Uieolog^an,  horn  in 
Gattingen,  Nov.  16,  1803.  He  was  one  of  the 
7  professors  '<rho  were  dismissed  in  1887  on 
aoeoont  of  their  remonstrance  against  the  anoon- 
stitntional  proceedingsof  King  Ernest  AngoBtoa 
of  Hanover.  He  repaired  to  England,  where 
he  remained  until  1888,  trova  which  time 
nntU  1848  he  officiated  as  professor  of  theo- 
logy at  Tubingen.  He  was  then  reinstated  in 
his  chair  at  GOttingen,  where  he  continnes 
(1869)  to  hold  a  prominent  position  in  the  de- 
partment of  oriental  langnages  and  ex^;esis. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  living  oriental  scholars, 
and  biblical  critics.  Among  his  most  impor- 
tant works  are  Grammatiea  Critiea  Lingua 
Arabiea  (2  vols.  Svo.,  Leipsio,  1881-'88) ;  Deber 
dai  dthiopueke  Bueh  Henoch  (1864) ;  AuifOhrli- 
ehe$  Lehrbueh  der  M>rSi»ehen  Spraehe  cht  alten 
Bundet  (6th  and  enlarged  edition,  1866  ;  tXao 
an  abridged  edition  of  the  same,  HebrllMehe 
8praehuhr6  ./Br  AnfiLnger,  2d  ed.,  1866).  His 
^ncipal  theological  work  is  his  Ottehiehte  dt* 
Vollcet  Iirael  hi$  Chrutut  (8  vols,  in  6,  Svo., 
2d  ed.,  GSttingen,  1861-'62).  He  was  the  pro- 
jector of  the  Zeit»eh,r\ft  J^r  die  Kund«  d«$ 
Jforgmlandt,  and  since  1849  he  lias  edited  the 
JahrbHeher  der  lnbli»eAen  Wis§m*ehaft,  in 
which  he  propounds  his  theological  views,  his 
leaning  toward  Banr  and  other  adherents  of  the 
Tobingen  school  with  whom  he  became  acquaint- 
ed daring  his  reridence  in  that  city,  lavolving 
him  in  many  controversies.  In  1841  he  was 
ennobled  by  the  king  of  Wtlrtemberg. 

EWALD,  JoHANiTKS,  a  Danish  poet,  bom  in 
Copenhagen,  Nov.  18,  1748,  died  there,  March 
17,  1781.  He  early  displayed  his  love  of  ro- 
mance by  an  attempt  to  go  to  sea,  the  reading 
of  "  Robinson  Omsoe"  having  excited  bis  imagi- 
nation, bat  he  was  overtaken  by  his  fiiends  be- 
fore he  had  reached  the  sea  shore.  He  afterward 
joined  the  army  in  Prussia  and  Austria,  but 
was  eventually  induced  by  his  friends  to  return 
to  Oopenhagen,  where  he  studied  theology,  and 
|>as6ed  his  examination  in  1762.  Disappointed 
in  his  love  for  a  young  lady  whom  he  celebrated 
in  verse  under  the  name  of  Arense,  he  fell  into 
a  state  of  melancholy,  which  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  rest  of  his  life,  but  tended  to  stimulate  his 
poetic  genius.  He  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture, was  deeply  impressed  with  the  beauties  of 
modem  German  poetry,  especially  of  Klop- 
stock's  "Messiah,"  and  became  the  author  of 
exquisite  lyrical  poems  and  songs,  which  secure 
for  him  a  prominent  place  among  the  classical 
writers  of  Denmark.  His  first  composition, 
•'  The  Temple  of  Fortune,  a  Vision,"  was  followed 
in  1766  by  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Frederic  V. 
In  1769  appeared  his  lyrical  drama  of  "Adam 
and  Eve."    His  tragedy  of  BolfKrana  (1770) 


was  the  first  attempt  to  dramatize  tbe  anffiwit 
history  of  Denmark,  and  bears  'evid«ioe  of  ib» 
oarefol  study  of  both  Osdan  and  Shakeapeam 
About  tills  time  he  became  lame,  and  porerty, 
neglect,  and  intemperance  added  to  his  miafiir- 
tunes.  He  was  eventually  deserted  evea  \ij 
his  mother,  and  the  last  two  years  of  his  lift 
were  spent  in  the  house  of  a  benevolent  friend. 
But  his  literary  activity  remained  nndiminidbed, 
and  in  1771  and  1772,  while  in  the  greatest  ^»- 
tress  of  mind  and  body,  he  wrote  even  hnmorooi 
plays,  which  were  very  sucoessfuL  His  moat  cel- 
ebrated work,  Baldui'*I)6dQ''&tiiAm'%  Deoth'O, 
a  drama  of  great  power  and  poetic  beanty,  da- 
voted  to  the  heroic  reminiscences  of  BcancBna- 
vian  mythology,  appeared  in  1778.  His  lyric* 
and  sacred  poetry,  however,  are  now  moat  ad- 
mired. His  finest  lyrical  poem,  "  The  Fidier- 
men,"  appeared  in  1778.  He  also  wrote  a 
famous  national  song  of  Denmark,  and  aome 
works  in  prose.  He  began  to  prepare  his  poet- 
ical works  for  publication,  but  the  edition  was 
completed  only  after  his  death  (4  vols,,  Co- 
penhagen, 1781-'91 ;  2d  ed.,  1814r-'16). 

EWBANE,  Thomas,  an  American  writer  on 
practical  meohanics,  bom  at  Barnard  Gasde, 
Durham,  England,  March  11,   1792.    At  the 
age  of  18  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tin  and  oc^ 
per  smith,  subsequently  was  employed  for  sev- 
eral years  in  London,  and  about  1819  emigrated 
to  New  York.    In  1820  he  commenced  tbe 
manufacture  of  metallic  tubing  in  that  ci^, 
from  which  business  he  retired  in  18S6-'7  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  literary  and  scientifie 
pursuits.    In  1842  appeared  his  "Descriptive 
and  Historical  Account  of  Hydraulic  and  other 
Machines,  Ancient  and  Modem ;  incloding  the 
Pro^preseiveDevelopmentof  tbe  Steam  En^e," 
a  highly  suggestive  work,  of  which  the  14tli 
edition  was  published  in  1866.    In  1845-'6  he 
made  a  visit  to  BnmL  recording  his  obaerra- 
tions  in  a  work  whiolr  was  published  in  1866 
under  the  tide  of  "  life  in  Brazil,"  with  an  ap- 
pendix descriptive  of  a  collection  of  Amerksan 
antiquities.    In  1849  he  was  appointed  by  Ptwi- 
dent  Taylor  U.  8.  commissioner  of  patents^  in 
which  capacity  he  prepared  8  annual  reports,  a 
portion  of  the  first  of  which  was  puUished  in 
pamphlet  form  in  New  York  with  an  introdoo- 
tion  DV  Mr.  Horace  Greeley.     He  retired  fitim 
office  in  1862.    Hehasalsopnblishedawortcoa 
the  physical  relation  of  man  to  the  earth,  en- 
titled "TheWorid  a  Workshop"  (New  Yodc, 
1866), ','  Thoughts  on  Matter  and  Force"  (New 
York,  1868),  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneoiueaBsys 
on  tbe  pbUosophy  and  history  of  invention^ 
which  have  appeared  chiefly  in  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Franklin  Institute."    His  "ExperimoitB 
on  Marine  Propulnon,  or  the  Yirtoe  of  Form  in 
Propelling  Blades,"  was  reprinted  in  Europe. 
As  a  member  of  the  commission  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  strength  of  the  marUes  offered 
for  the  extension  of  the  national  capitol,  he 
made  some  suggestions  which  led  to  the  disoov- 
ery  of  a  means  of  greatiy  increasing  the  power 
of  resistance  to  pressure  in  building  stones. 
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JSwJuxG,  Jons,  DJ>.,  an  American  divinCL 
bom  in  Nottingham,  Ma,  Jnne  22, 1782,  died 
in  Hiiladelphia,  Sept.  8, 1802.  He  was  educat- 
ed in  the  college  ca  New  Jersey,  was  tutor  in 
that  college  and  instmctor  of  the  philosophi- 
es] danes  in  the  college  of  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1759  became  pastor  of  the  1st  Presbyterian 
ehnrch  in  Philadelphia.  In  I7t3  he  visited 
England,  and  had  interviews  with  Dr.  Robert- 
aon,  Lord  North,  and  Dr.  Johnson;  the  last  of 
Thom,  afSrming  that  the  Americans  were  as 
ignorant  as  rel>ellions,  said  to  Dr.  £  wing :  "  Ton 
n«ver  read.  Yon  have  no  books  there."  "Par- 
don me,"  was  the  reply,  "  we  have  read  the 
'RimMer.' "  When  the  college  of  Philadelphia 
Tfjs  changed  in  1779  to  the  university  of  Penn- 
tjlTsnia,  Dr.  Ewing  was  placed  at  its  head  as 
provost,  and  remaned  in  this  station  together 
with  his  pastorate  till  his  death.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  American  philosophical  society, 
tod  made  several  oontribnIionB  to  its  "  Transac- 
tions." ]ffis  collegiate  lectures  on  natnral  phi- 
losophy (8  vols.,  1809)  and  a  volume  of  sermons 
havV^cnpubliahed  since  his  death. 

J5W1NG,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  an  American  states- 
nun  andjarist,  bom  in  Ohio  co.,  Ya.,  Deo.  28, 
1789.    HLs  father,  who   fahd    served    in  the 
American  army  during  the  revolution,  and  had 
become  reduced  in  circumstances,  removed  his 
fiunfly  in  1793  to  the  Muskingum  river,  and 
thence  to  a  place  17  m.  N.  If.  of  the  frontier 
aetUements,  m  what  is  now  Athens  co.,  Ohio. 
VxomBs  was  tanght  to  read  by  an  elder  sister, 
and  devoured    with   avidity  the    few   books 
vithin  his  reacli,  studying  mostly  at  night  by 
the  light  ol  hickonr  bark.    In  his  20th  year  he 
left  home  and  worked  in  the  Kanawha  salt  es- 
tablithments,  until  in  2  or  8  years  he  had  laid  up 
money  enongh  to  pay  for  his  father's  farm  and 
Huble  himself  to  enter  the  Ohio  university  at 
Athens.    Having  exhausted  his  purse,  he  re- 
tamed  to  the  salt  works,  laid  by  nis  earnings, 
then  reeamed  his  studies,  and  in  1815  received 
the  first  degree  of  A.B.  ever  granted  by  the  Ohio 
muTetaty.   Ho  studied  law  in  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
WIS  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816,  and  practised 
with  great  success  in  the  state  courts  and  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States.    In  March, 
18S1,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate  as  a 
member  of  the  whig  party,  and  became  associat- 
ed with  (3»y  and  Webster  in  resisting  what  were 
d««ned  the  encroachments  of  the  executive.  He 
voke  against  confirming  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Van  Bnreo  as  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James's, 
•"pported  the  protective  tariff  system  of  Mr. 
^T,  and  during  the  same  session  advocated  a 
reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage,  a  recharter  of 
^  II.  S.  bank,  and  the  revenue  collection  bill 
raownas  the  "force  bill."    On  Jan.  9, 1884,  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  post  offices  and 
iwst  roads,  he  presented  a  m^ority  report  on 
wwes  in  the  post  office  department,  acoom- 
P*ni«dby  14  resolutions  of  censure.  These  were 
•nsrwsrd  reduced  to  4,  and  were  passed  by  a 
""all  majority.    -The  committee  were  directed 
to  eontinoe  th«r  investigations,  and  at  the  next 


session  Mr.  Ewinff  presented  a  second  nuijority 
report,  with  a  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
department.  -  The  bill  passed  the  senate  with- 
out opposition,  Feb.  9, 1886,  but  was  lost  in  the 
house  of  representatives ;  liie  postmaster-gen- 
eral, however,  resigned,  and  the  reorganization 
was  effected  during  the  following  session.  Mr. 
Ewing  took  a  warm  part  in  the  debates  on  the 
removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  U.  S.  ban^ 
which  he  looked  upon  as  an  unconstitutional 
measure,  and  on  Deo.  21,  183S,  be  introduced  a 
bill  for  tiie  settlement  of  the  much  vexed  Ohio 
boundary  question,  which  was  passed  March  11 
and  June  16,  1886.  During  the  same  session 
he  brought  forward  a  bill,  which  became  a  law, 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  general  land  office; 
and  on  several  occasions  he  opposed  the  policy 
of  granting  preemption  rights  to  settlers  on  the 
public  lands.  He  spoke  against  the  admission 
of  liOchigan,  on  the  difficulties  with  France,  the 
deposit  bill,  the  limitation  of  executive  patron- 
age, and  the  fortification  bill,  and  presented-  a 
memorial  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  which 
he  insisted  ought  to  be  referred,  though  he  was 
opposed  to  granting  the  prayer  of  the  memo- 
n^ists.  In  July,  1886,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  issued  what  was  known  as  the  "  specie 
circular,"  directing  receivers  in  land  offices  to 
accept  payments  only  in  gold,  silver,  or  treasury 
certificates,  except  from  certain  classes  of  per- 
sons for  a  limited  time.  In  Decemiier  Hr. 
Ewing  brought  ip  a  bill  to  annul  this  circular, 
and  another  declaring  it  unlawful  for  the  secre- 
tary to  make  such  aiscrimination.  The  bills 
excited  violent  debates,  and  were  not  carried. 
In  March,  1837,  Mr.  Swing's  term  expired,  and 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
1840  he  advocatcKl  the  election  of  6en.  Harrison 
to  the  presidency,  and  when  that  gentleman  came 
into  office  he  became  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
which  office  he  retained  under  President  Tyler. 
His  first  official  report,  presented  at  the  extra 
session  in  May,  1841,  proposed  the  imposition  of 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duties  on  certain  arti- 
cles for  the  relief  of  the  national  debt,  disap- 
proved the  independent  treasury  act  passed  the 
preceding  year,  and  urged  the  establishment  of 
a  nationiu  bank.  He  was  requested  to  prepare 
a  biU  for  the  last  purpose,  which  was  passed 
with  some  alteration,  but  vetoed  by  the  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Tyler  thereupon  indicated  to  his 
friends  a  plan  for  a  bank  of  moderate  capital 
for  the  regulation  of  exchanges,  and  at  his  re- 
quest Mr.  Ewing  helped  to  frame  a  charter, 
.which  was  immediately  passed  and  in  turn 
vetoed.  Mr.  Ewing,  with  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  except  Mr.  Webster,  there- 
upon resigned  (Sept.  1841),  and  pnbliuied  his 
letter  of  resignation  expluning  his  course.  On 
the  accession  of  Gren.  Taylor  to  the  presidency  in 
1849,  he  took  office  as  secretary  of  the  recentiy 
created  department  of  the  interior,  which  was 
still  unorganized.  Among  the  measures  recom- 
mended in  his  first  report,  Deo.  3,  1849,  were 
the  extension  of  the  pnolio  land  laws  to  Califor- 
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nia,  New  Mezioo,  and  Oregon,  the  estabUshment 
of  a  mint  near  the  California  gold  mines,  and  the 
constmotion  of  a  road  to  the  Pacific.  On  the 
slavery  qnestion  he  separated  from  his  old  asso- 
ciates, Kr.  Clay  and  others,  who  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  comprehensive  legislation  to  settle  the 
whole  matter  at  once  and  for  ever,  while  tSr. 
Ewing  agreed  with  the  president  in  thinking  the 
action  of  congress  uncalled  for.  OnthedeaSiof 
Gen.  Taylor  and  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fillmore, 
July  9, 1850,  this  division  in  the  whig  party  was 
made  the  basis  of  a  change  of  the  cabinet.  Kr. 
Corwin  became  secretary  of  the  treasury,  andMr. 
Ewing  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Ohio  to 
serve  during  Oorwin's  unexpired  term  in  the 
senate.  In  this  body  he  was  an  active  defender 
of  Oen.  Taylor's  administration.  He  did  not 
vote  for  the  fugitive  slave  law,  helped  to  defeat 
Mr.  Clay's  compromise  bill,  reported  from  the 
committee  on  finance  a  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  branch  mint  in  California,  advocated  a  re- 
duction of  postage,  river  and  harbor  appropria- 
tions, and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  district 
of  Columbia,  and  paid  great  attention  to  the 
business  details  of  the  senate,  particularly  as 
affecting  the  new  territories.  In  1851  he  retired 
from  public  life,  and  has  since  resided  in  Lan- 
caster, Ohio,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 
Among  the  most  daborate  of  his  written  pro- 
fessional aiYuments  are  those  in  the  cases  of 
Oliver  m.  Piatt  et  al.,  involving  the  title  to  a 
]argepartof  Toledo,  Ohio;  the  Methodist  church 
division ;  the  Mclntire  poor  school  vs.  Zanes- 
yille ;  and  the  McMicken  will,  involving  large 
bequests  for  education.  His  celebrity  as  a  law- 
yer and  public  speaker  equals  his  reputation  as 
a  statesman. 

EXAROH  (Qt.tiapxot,  prince),  in  the  eastern 
Boman empire,  an  ecclesiastical  or  civil  dignitary 
invested  with  extraordinary  authority.  At  first 
exarchs  were  officers  delegated  by  the  patriarch 
or  synod  to  visit  a  diocese  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  discipline.  The  exarch  was  also  the 
superior  of  several  monasteries,  in  distinction 
from  the  archimandrite,  who  was  the  superior 
of  one,  and  was  of  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of 

fiatriarch  and  superior  to  that  of  metropolitan, 
n  the  modem  Greek  church  the  exarch  is  a 
legate  a  latere  of  the  patriarch.  He  visits  tlie 
provinces  to  investigate  ecclesiastical  oases,  the 
differences  between  prelates  and  people,  the 
monastic  discipline,  the  administration  of  the 
Baoramente,  and  the  observance  of  the  canons ; 
and  usually  succeeds  to  the  patriarchate. — ^Aa 
a  civil  officer,  the  exarch  was  a  viceroy  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  oneormore  provinces. 
This  title  was  given  to  the  prefects  who  during 
the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  centuries  governed  that 
part  of  Italy  which  was  subject  to  the  Byzan- 
tine empire.  They  were  instituted  after  tlie  re- 
oonquest  of  Italy  from  the  Ostrogoths  by  Narses 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Lombards  then 
threatening  to  occupy  that  country.  They 
were  17  in  number,  held  their  court  at  Ravenna, 
continued  their  government  till  752,  and  com- 
bined oivU,  military,  judicial,  and  often  eccled- 


aatioalanthoriiy.-  They  appointeddakHMTioi 

governors  for  several  parts  of  Italy.  The  ex- 
archate was  destroyed  by  the  Lomb&rdt.  Wkeo 
Pepin  of  France  conquered  Kavuini,  it  th 
ceded  to  the  pope.  The  title  of  exarch  for  bigli 
civil  and  mihtai7  officers  remained  in  the  West 
till  the  12th  century. 

EXCELLENCY,  a  title  borne  originaD;  I7 
the  Lombard  kingLond  then  by  the  empeton 
of  the  West  firom  Charlemagne  to  Heoiy'VlL 
It  was  adopted  in  the  16th  century  by  the  Jul- 
ian princes,  who  exchanged  it  for  that  of  hi^ 
ness  (altuta)  after  the  French  snd  other  am- 
bassadors had  been  permitted  to  aasmne  it.  Ii 
France  it  became  about  the  middle  ol  the  17th 
century  a  common  title  for  the  highest  dnl  ml 
military  officers;  and  in  Germany  it  was  gina 
also  to  doctors  and  professors  in  uoiversities.  It 
is  the  title  of  every  nobleman  in  Italy;  inFmiM^ 
a  duke  is  addressed  as  exeeUmee,  and  a  priiMM 
eUtene,  It  is  the  usual  address  of  fore^  mn- 
isters  and  of  the  governors  of  British  ejlom 
Newspapers  sometimes  speak  of  the  ftmiaA 
of  the  United  States  as  his  excelkncx  the 
president,  but  there  is  no  legal  sanctioD  (at 
this,  the  founders  of  the  government  hiTieg 
decided  after  discuasioa  to  bestow  no  title  opaa 
the  president  A  committee  of  the  senate  re- 
ported in  &vor  of  the  style  "  his  hi^nesB,"lnt 
the  house  opposed  any  other  title  of  office  thia 
those  expresaed  in  the  constitution.  Maasadw- 
setts  is  the  only  state  which  by  a  oomtitutiokjal 
provision  grants  the.  title  of  escellencj  to  ill 
governor. 

EXCHANGE,  a  gathering  place  for  the  tnni- 
action  of  business.  The  merchants  of  Athensiut 
at  the  Pireeus,  where  commercial  operations  de- 
rived a  picturesque  character  from  the  animit- 
ed  scene  presented  by  the  shipping  in  the  baHxir. 
The  first  regular  commercial  meeting  in  Bone 
was  held  498  B.  0.,  and  was  railed  thomerdiaat^ 
college.  In  Venice,  Genoa,  and  other  Italian  dt- 
ies,  similar  gathering  places  existed  at  an  eiri; 
day.  The  modern  institution  of  exchanges  dates 
moreparticularlyfi«m  the  16th  century.  Ineea- 
tinental  Eocppe  the  name  .SStm  in  German,  ioww 
in  French,  and  birta  in  Russian,  originated  {hn 
the  belief  that  the  first  gathering  of  thekiad 
took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  16theeatiii7 
at  Brushes,  in  Flanders,  in  the  house  of  a  Wf 
of  the  name  of  Van  der  Bourse.  Acoorfii«to 
another  tradition  the  first  exchange  was  held  it 
Amsterdam  in  a  house  which  had  3  parses  hewn 
in  stone  over  the  gates,  thus  accounting  for  the 
use  of  the  word  boune.  Previoas  to  the  litt* 
part  of  the  16th  century  the  London  merehind 
used  to  meet  without  shelter  in  Lombard  *«»t 
Sir  Richard  Gresham,  having  seen  tteeowM 
walks  used  for  exchanges  abroad,  conteniplij|« 
erecting  a  similar  bniMng  in  London.  ^ 
scheme  was  carried  into  effect  by  his  son  w 
Thomas  Gresham,  who  offered  to  erect  a  iwt 
ing  if  the  citizens  would  provide  a  plot  « 
ground.  The  site  north  of  Oomhill,  in  the  o^ 
of  London,  was  accordingly  purchased  ia  iw» 
for  about  $18,000.    On  Jan.  88,  Uld,  Qm« 
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BIttbeUi  eanted  it  to  be  proclaimed  the  "  Boyal 
KxduBgei"  This  Btruotore  was  destroyed  in  the 
great  fire  ofl666.  The  new  exchange  was  com- 
menoed  at  Uie  end  of  1667,  and  poblicly  opened 
£9rb«iuDeaBSept.28,1669.  This  oailding,  which 
wia  aiO  feet  by  176,  cost  neafly  $900,000,  but 
waa  again  destroyed  by  fire,  Jan.  10, 1888.  The 
.  oorner  stone  of  the  present  royal  exchange  waa 
Ud  in  1842,  and  the  building  was  openM  Oct. 
S8, 1844,  by  Qaeen  Victoria.  It  is  an  imposing 
•difioa,  embellished  with  many  statues.  The 
area  ^>propriated  to  the  meedngs  of  the  mer- 
ehanta  is  170  feet  by  113,  of  which  111  feet  by 
Sft  is  nncovered.  Here  the  English,  Getman, 
Greek,  Mediterranean,  and  other  foreign  mer- 
dianta,  all  hare  then:  ^ipropriate  places  and 
comers,  and  meet  daily  for  tne  transaction  of 
bosinesa.  On  Thursday  and  Friday  an  extra 
meeting  for  transactions  in  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
dtange  takes  place  previous  to  t^e  regular  meet- 
ing, which  is  attended  by  the  principid  bankers 
and  merobanta  of  London,  and  which  derires 
great  importance  from  the  immense  business 
tnusacted  within  about  half  an  hour.  The  whole 
fcreign  commerce  which  centres  in  London  is 
here  ooocentrated  in  a  handful  of  bills  of  ex- 
diaage.  There  is  much  less  excitement  than  at 
the  general  exchange.  A  few  brokers  pass  be- 
tw««a  the  bankers  and  merchants,  and  the  bills 
are  bought  and  sold  almost  in  a  whisper. — ^The 
moat  odetwated  continental  Exchange  is  the 
i««ra«  of  Paris,  which  wasinanguratedia  1824. 
The  bnildiog  has  the  6hap6  of  an  ancient  perip- 
teral temple ;  the  exterior  measores  284  feet  by 
164^  the  interior  108  feet  by  69,  exolosive  of  gaf- 
leriea,  or  6,872  square  feet,  and  is  calcnlated  to 
hfoU  more  than  2,000  persons.  The  Paris  ex- 
ebaage  is  a  combination  of  a  stock  and  bill  ex- 
ehange,  and  confines  itself  chiefly  to  these  branch- 
es irflniaineas.  The  St.  Petersburg  exchange  ap- 
Koaehes  the  Paris  bourse  in  splendor.  It  was 
BDiltbetween  1804  and  1810 ;  its  exterior  is  880 
feet  by  246,  its  interior  190  feet  by  90,  or  17,100 

rre  feet.    The  Hamburg  exchange  resembles 
that  of  Paris  in  the  shape  and  the  grandeur 
ti  its  boilding.    The  exchange  of  Amsterdam 
was  finiahed  in  1613,  and  is  an  edifice  of  great 
magmtoda.    The  bovne  of  Antwerp,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  remarkable  of  Europe,  which 
was  cboten  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  as  a  model 
fbr  the  royal  exchange  in  London,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire,  Aug.  2, 1868.    A  large  por- 
tion m  the  commerce  of  the  world  was  trans- 
toted  in  it  for  a  considerable  time.    At  Madrid, 
liiUiB,  Leghorn,  Marseilles,  Trieste,  Vienna, 
Baxnia,  Odessa,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  &0.,.  tlie  ex- 
chnges  are  numerously  attended,  bnt  the  ex- 
chuKe  of  London  stands  nnriralled  in  Enrope 
tx  the  magnitude  of  its  transactions.     Next 
to  it  in  commercial  importance  rauk  the  ex- 
eUaeea  of  Amsterdam  and  Hamburg. — The 
BMrehants'  exchange  in  Wall  street,  New  Toric, 
ii  elected  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  exchange 
Miding  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  Deo.  16^ 
1816.    It  oocnpies  an  entire  block,  is  built  of 
QniDcy  granite,  and  is  fire-proo^  no  wood  bar- 


,  iog  been  used  in  its  constrnction  except  fbr  the 
doors  and  window  fhones.  The  fi-ont  has  a 
massiTe  portico  with  18  columns,  each  of  which 
is  a  solid  block  of  granite,  88  feet  high,  4^  feet  in 
diameter,  and  weigbiug  about  40  tons.  The 
entire  building  is  200  feet  long  by  171  to  144 
wide,  and  124  to  the  top  of  the  dome.  Ita 
oentral  rotunda  is  constructed  of  white  marble, 
and  lighted  by  a  lofty  dome,  which  is  in  part 
supported  by  8  Corinthian  columns  of  It^ian 
marble,  41  feet  high.  Its  cost,  ground  included, 
was  over  $1,800,000. 

EXCHANGE,  Box  or,  in  commeroial  trans- 
actions, a  written  instrument  designed  to  secure 
the  payment  of  a  distant  debt  without  the  trans- 
mission of  money,  being  in  effect  a  setting  off  or 
exchange  of  one  debt  against  another.  This  im- 
portant instrument  is  of  modem  origin.  It 
was  not  because  its  use  was  not  perceived  that 
it  waa  unemployed  in  ancient  commerce,  bnt 
because  its  basis  is  mercantile  integrity,  which 
never  existed  till  a  recent  period  in  trading 
communities  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  warrant 
putting  monsy  or  other  valuable  commodities 
at  riak  upon  so  fi-ail  a  security.  Thus  we 
have  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Athenian 
banker,  which  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  di»- 

'  courses  of  Isocratee,  that  the  convenience  of  such 
an  exchange  as  is  now  usual  among  merchants 
was  well  enough  understood  then,  but  it  waa 
deemed  necessanr  to  take  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bill.  Transactions  of  the  same 
kind  have  doubtless  occurred  at  all  periods 
where  parties  have  had  sufficient  confidence  in 
each  ouier ;  but  that  they  were  unfrequent  is 
manifest  from  the  silence  of  the  Roman  law  in 
respect  thereto.  It  is  sdd  that  the  Jews  of  the 
middle  ages  first  introduced  billa  of  exchange 
into  ordinary  use,  and  this  is  entitled  to  credit, 
inasmuch  as  the  fiwquent  migrations  and  spolia- 
tions to  which  they  were  subjected  in  those 
times  of  x>er8eeution,  made  an  easy  transmisdon 
of  wealth  and  its  safe-keeping  in  foreign  countries 
almost  a  necessity.  Of  course  the  bills  drawn  by 
them  were  upon  persons  of  their  own  race. 
The  negotiation  <a  bills  of  exchange  by  law 
can  be  traced  back  about  4^-  centuries,  the 
earliest  being  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Barce- 
lona in  1894  respecting  the  acceptance  of  billa 
of  exchange.  An  edict  of  Louis  XI.  in  1462  is 
the  first  notice  of  the  subject  in  the  laws  of 
France.  (See  Kent's  "  Commentaries,"  vol.  iii. 
p.  72,  note.)— In  form,  a  bill  of  exchange  is  an 
order  or  request  addrestted  by  one  person  to  an- 
other directing  the  payment  of  money  to  a 
third  person.  The  first  is  called  the  drawer ; 
the  second  is  the  drawee  until  the  bill  has  been 
presented  and  accepted,  and  then  he  is  called 
the  acceptor;  the  third  is  the  payee.  But 
sometimes  the  bill  passes  through  several  hands, 
which  may  be  either  by  successive  indorse- 
ments specifying  to  whom  payment  is  to  be 
made,  or  by  what  is  called  an  indorsement  in 
blani^  by  which  is  meant  that  the  payee,  or  the 
subsequent  holder  to  whom  the  bill  has  been 
indorsed,  merely  writes  his  own  name  on  the 
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bin,  whioli  is  equivalent  to  making  it  payable  to . 
bearer.  The  most  important  incident  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  is  its  negotiability,  ttiat  is  to  say, 
facility  of  transfer  from  one  person  to  another. 
For  this  porpoee  it  is  essential  that  the  engage- 
ment of  the  several  parties,  whether  drawer,  ac- 
ceptor, or  indorser,  shoold  be  disentangled  from 
all  misters  not  appearing  npon  the  face  of  the 
bilL  This,  theraore,  is  the  general  -n^e,  sub- 
ject to  8om«  exceptions  which  will  be  presently 
mentioned.  Equally  necessary  is  it  that  the  bill 
itself  should  by  its  terms  involve  no  uncertain 
contingency,  as  to  depend  upon  an  event  that 
may  not  happen,  or  upon  some  condition  which 
may  be  the  subject  of  controversy.  Hence  it 
has  been  unifoimly  held  that  it  must  be  payable 
at  a  fixed  time,  that  is  to  say,  at  some  period 
which  is  certain ;  but  it  may  be  so  far  contin- 
gent as  to  depend  upon  an  event  which  must  in- 
evitably happen,  though  the  precise  time  can- 
not be  seined.  Thus  a  bill  may  be  payable  a 
certain  time  after  the  death  of  a  particular  per- 
son ;  but  it  would  not  be  a  good  bill  if  made 
payable  after  the  arrival  of  a  certun  vesseL 
The  one  event  is  certain  to  happen  at  some  pe- 
riod, though  it  may  be  remote ;  the  other  may 
not  happen  at  all.  Affain,  a  bill  of  exchange 
must  be  expressed  to  be  for  the  payment  of 
money  only,  and  would  not  be  gooa  k  payable 
in  cattle  or  other  species  of  property,  nor  even 
if  it  is  made  payable  in  bank  Dills.  In  the  state 
of  New  York  it  has  indeed  been  held  that  a  bill 
is  good  which  calls  for  payment  in  bank  bills 
current  within  that  state,  though  it  would  not  be 
so  if  specified  that  it  is  to  be  paid  in  bank  bills 
(rf  another  state  or  country.  Bat  in  England  the 
mie  is  strictly  adhered  to  that  there  must  be  no 
restriction  in  the  bill  precluding  the  right  of  the 
payee  to  be  paid  in  specie  if  he  chooses  to  demand 
It,  and  this  is  the  generally  received  doctrine  in 
the  United  States.  When  it  is  said  that  a  bill  is 
not  good  if  subject  to  any  contingency  or  pay- 
able otherwise  than  in  money,  it  is  intended 
merely  that  it  is  not  negotiable  with  the  legal 
effect  which  appertains  to  a  bill  drawn  in  the 
prescribed,  form.  It  may  nevertheless  oonsti- 
tate  a  valid  contract  between  the  original  par- 
ties, and  may  even  be  transferred  so  as  to  vest 
in  the  assignee  the  same  right  which  the  payee 
would  have  had  against  the  drawer  or  acceptor. 
The  transfer  in  such  case  will,  however,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rdes  that  apply  to  other  per- 
sonal contracts  usually  denominated  chotet  in 
action.  In  other  words,  the  traq^er  is  itself  a 
contract ;  and  although  it  is  not  necessary  that 
it  should  be  in  writing,  yet  it  derives  no  aid 
from  mercantile  nsage  respecting  the  indorse- 
ment of  bills.  The  delivery  of  a  note  not  nego- 
tiable ma^  give  an  ownership  if  so  designed,  and 
this  is  so  in  respect  to  a  bond  or  other  contract. 
But  by  the  common  law  there  was  this  limitation, 
that  the  right  of  the  holder  could  be  enforoed 
only  in  the  name  of  the  original  obligee,  it  being 
a  role  that  a  chose  in  action  was  not  assignable. 
In  equity,  however,  the  right  of  the  assignee 
was  recognized,  and  so  to  a  owtain  extent  it 


oame  to  be  in  the  common  law  ooorte,  Um  for- 
mality of  using  the  name  of  the  awwyior  in  a 
salt  brought  npon  such  chose  in  aottoa  being 
all  that  is  retamed  of  the  old  strictness.  In  tb* 
state  of  New  York  even  this  has  been  abrogat- 
ed, and  by  the  code  of  practice  the  real  party 
in  interest,  by  which  is  meant  -whoever  hu 
the  actual  ownership,  although  the  aid  of  a  court 
of  equity  may  formerly  have  bem  neoeaeary  to 
enforcing  it,  must  be  the  i»rty  to  tb«  acttoti; 
and  tMs  nas  been  followed  in  many  other  states. 
Again,  such  transfer  confers  no  greater  tiAi 
tbaA  the  original  payee  or  obligee  bad,  and  a 
subject  to  any  defence,  legal  or  equitable,  which 
the  other  parties  had  against  such  payee  tt 
obligee  prior  to  actual  notice  of  the  asaignmen^ 
or  what  in  law  would  be  tantamount  tho^o. 
The  bill,  or  rather  contract,  as  it  should  be 
termed  in  the  case  supposed,  is  itself  also  snb|«t 
to  one  important  rule  distinguishing  it  from  a 
proper  biU  of  exchange,  vi£,  that  it  does  not 
import  a  consideration  imle«  expreaaed.  It 
therefore,  no  consideration  is  specified,  parol 
evidence  thereof  will  be  necessary,  as  the  nde 
of  the  common  law  is  that  a  consideration  isan 
essential  requisite  of  a  contract ;  but  parol  en- 
deuce  will  be  inadmissible  in  all  those  caaes  la 
which  by  statute  it  is  required  that  the  oontrsct 
should  be  in  writing,  as  when  the  contract  is  not 
to  be  performed  within  one  year,  or  when  it  is  to 
answer  for  the  ^bt  of  another  person,  Ac  It 
will  now  be  understood  what  is  the  n^otiatrili- 
ty  above  referred  to  tb  being  the  peculiar  inci- 
dent of  a  bill  of  exchange.  The  bill,  in  the 
first  place,  imports  jp«r  te  to  have  been  given  fi)r 
value  even  ii  it  does  not  contain  the  nsoil 
clause  "for  value  received,"  which,  tboo^ 
generally  inserted,  is  meresurplnsaffe;  anderoy 
successive  bolder  who  has  received  it  before  it 
was  due,  in  the  regular  course  of  boanesi^  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  is  entitled  to  enfime  it 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  obligation  ex- 
pressed uierein,  without  regard  to  any  transao- 
tions  between  tlie  original  parties.  To  this  role 
there  are  some  exceptions,  as  when  the  biD  was 
given  for  a  gaming  debt  or  when  usury  is  in- 
volved, in  which  cases  the  bill  is  declared  to  be 
absolutely  void  by  statutes  in  England,  whicli 
have  been  gener^y  reSnacted  in  the  United 
States.  When  there  has  been  fraud  in  the 
transaction  to  which  the  bill  relates,  which 
would  have  been  a  defence  as  between  the  ori- 
ginal parties,  the  rule  is  that  a  bonojide  hoUee 
for  value  is  not  affected  thereby ;  with  bowerer 
this  limitation,  that  the  bill  has  been  receiTCd 
not  only  without  knowledge  of  the  fhuid,  bit 
without  such  notice  of  the  cironmstaooes  u 
shonld  have  induced  su^icion  and  inquiry. '  If 
the  bill  at  the  time  of  transfer  has  become  doe, 
this  is  in  law  deemed  sufScient  to  call  for  in- 
quiry, and  the  indorser  in  such  case  takes  the 
bill  subject  to  whatever  defence  there  wouU 
have  been  against  the  party  from  whom  be  re- 
ceived it.  "uiere  is  one  case,  howeverj  in  which 
a  bill  is  void  for  fraud  even  in  the  hands  at  a 
honajide  holder,  viz.,  when  it  was  drawn  for  a 
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■qjedfie  porpoae,  and  has  been  frandnlentlj  ap- 
propriated Dj  the  person  intrusted  with  it  to 
anouer  pnrpoee ;  as  if  the  bill  was  made  for 
the  pnrpoee  of  being  discounted,  and  should  be 
applied  by  the  agent  in  payment  of  a  debt  dne 
bjrhiin<el£    When  a  bill  has  been  stolen  or 
loet,  and  has  been  pnt  into  circulation  again,  a 
Una  fide  purchaser  is  entitled  to  enforce  it 
against  all  previous  parties,  provided  there  were 
so  circumstances  that  should  hare  led  him  in 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  prudence  to  inquire 
into  the  title  of  the  party  from  whom  he  re- 
ceiTed.it.    It  will  in  such  a  case  be  a  question 
d  <act  whether  dne  diligence  has  been  used  by 
the  holder,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  imposed 
upon  him,  upon  its  being  shown  that  the  bill 
hi  been  stolen  or  lost    The  question  in  such 
case  would  be  between  the  person  who  had  lost 
the  hill  or  from  whom  it  had  been  stolen,  and 
the  fenon  who  had  received  it  after  the  theft 
or  loss.    The  liability  of  the  original  parties  is 
not  affected. — Bills  of  exchange  are  of  two 
KHta,  foreign  and  inland ;   the  former  being 
draws  by  a  merchant  in  this  country  npon  an- 
o^r  residing;  abroad,  or  by  a  foreign  merchant 
gpon  one  residing  here ;  the  latter  when  both 
diairer  and  drawee  reside  in  the  same  country. 
The  {Hriucipal  rules  relating  to  bills  of  exchange 
t;roir  oat  of  mercantile  usage  respecting  foreign 
hills ;  bat  by  statute  in  England  and  the  United 
States  both  are  aow  put  upon  the  same  footing, 
with  the  exception  only  that  damages  are  allow- 
ed apon  foreign  bills  which  come  back  protest- 
ed for  non-ac(%ptance  or  non-payment    In  the 
itate  of  New  York  these  damages  are  fixed  by 
itatote  at  10  per  cent  upon  the  principal  of 
anj  bin  payable  in  Europe  or  in  the  West  Indies, 
or  on  thii  continent  north  of  the  equator.    The 
rate  Tariea  apon  bills  drawn  in  the  state  of  New 
York  payable  in  another  state,  being  in  some 
ma  6,  in  others  8  per  cent    By  statute  in 
England  and  the   United    States,  promissory 
notes  are  made  negotiable  in  like  manner  as  in- 
land bills  of  exchange.    The  same  principles 
therefore,  in  respect  to  negotiabiTity  and  the 
lend  incidents  thereof,  apply  to  both. 

EXCISE,  a  term  originally  used  in  England 
in  dis&iction  from  customs,  which  were  duties 
levied  upon  merchandise  imported  or  exported ; 
ezdaednties  being  such  as  were  imposed  npon 
domestic  oofflmoditiea,  chiefly  those  which  were 
maoubctored.  as  glass,  soap,  distilled  spirits,  &o. 
Both  kinds  of  duties  are  designated  by  theterm 
fflpoat  A  tax  upon  land  or  personal  property 
<>7  a  percentage  of  the  valne,  as  is  now  the 
osmI  mode,  is  not  classed  with  excise  duties, 
*hich  ttrictly  apply  only  to  what  is  annually 
""Bntoed.  They  were  first  imposed  by  the  long 
P«*«nient  in  1643,  but  a  number  of  articles  of 
ftfwgn  production  were  indnded  in  the  act,  as 
tobacco,  wine,  sugar,  &o.,  which  were  charged 
*i|h  a  duty  in  the  hands  of  the  retailer  in  ad- 
ffltion  to  what  had  been  paid  upon  importa- 
^-  SiDcp  that  time  they  have  been  regu- 
"ny  continued,  with  only  some  modifications 
•*  to  the  artidee  subject  to  duty  and  the  rate  of 


diarge,  the  number  of  commodities  h&ving  been 
however  largely  increased.  '  The  articles  of 
foreign  growth  or  manufacture  are  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  department  of  customs.  Some  of 
the  domestic  manufactures  formerly  subject  to 
excise  have  by  various  statutes  been  exempted, 
as  salt,  wire,  beer,  cider  and  perry,  hides,  printed 
goods,  candles,  tiles,  starch,  glass,  stone  bottles ; 
and  the  articles  remaining  sulject  to  excise  duty. 
are  bops,  malt,  paper,  spirits,  and  stage  and  hack- 
ney coaches.  Amoi^;  the  subjects  of  excise  duty 
have  been  classed  wi&  some  incongruity  licenses 
and  auctions.  The  duty  on  the  former  still  con- 
tinues; the  latter  has  been  repaled.  llie  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  excise  m  1857  was  £17,- 
472,000,  of  which  the  proportion  derived  from 
malt  and  spirits  was  £16,&12,887. — It  has  been 
much  debated  what  is  the  relative  advantage  of 
excise  duties  as  compared  with  customs.  The 
latter  mode  of  collecting  duties  is  evaded  to  a 
large  extent  by  smnggliug;  but  so  likewise,  it 
appears,  is  the  excise  du^  evaded,  particularly 
in  respect  to  malt  and  spirits.  It  is  objected  to 
the  mode  of  collecting  the  excise,  that  it  exposes 
a  manufacturer's  private  operations,  and  thus  de- 
ters him  from  making  improvements.  It  was 
npon  this  ground  that  the  duties  upon  glass  were 
removed.  The  soap  manufacturer  was  snbieoted 
to  the  same  disadvantage  that  was  complained 
of  by  the  glass  manufacturers,  and  the  duty  has 
since  been  repealed.  Another  objectioD  has 
tended  to  make  the  excise  duty  more  obnoxious . 
than  any  other,  viz.,  the  arbitrary  manner  of 
enfordng  it,  which  is  felt  to  be  an  interference 
with  private  liberty  and  independence,  which 
the  common  law  has  sedulously  protected. — ^In 
the  United  States  there  is  properly  no  excise 
duty.  The  revenue  of  the  federal  government  is 
derived  from  customs  or  duties  npon  imported 
goods,  tonnage  duties  on  shipping,  and  land  sales, 
in  the  several  states  there  is  a  property  tax,  but 
differing  in  most  of  them  from  the  similar  tax  . 
in  England  in  one  important  particular,  viz., 
that  the  valnation  of  property  is  made  annually. 

EXCOMMUNICATION  (eccl.  Lat  exeom- 
munieatio,  from  ex,  out  of,  and  eommunio,  com- 
munion), the  highest  ecclesiastical  punishment, 
consisting  of  exclusion  from  fellowship  witii 
the  chnrdi.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  Roman 
Catholio  writers  as  greater  (anathema)  or  lesser 
(exeommunieatio) ;  the  former  entirely  cutting 
off  the  offender  firom  the  body  of  the  church 
and  the  8o6iety  of  the  faithful,  and  being  pro* 
claimed  only  when  a  sin  has  been  mortal,  mani- 
fest, and  scandalous;  the  latter  prohibiting 
from  participation  in  the  sacraments  and  in  pul>- 
lic  worship,  and,  according  to  the  Pont\fieal6 
.£omanum,  being  imposed  especially  upon  those 
who  cherish  intercourse  with  anathematized 
persons.  Only  the  lesser  excommunication  is 
m  practice  among  most  Protestants,  though  tb* 
Anglican  church  recognizes  them  both. 

EXECUTION,  inlaw,  the  final  process  to  en- 
force the  judgment  of  a  court,  according  to  the 
old  maxim,  executio  ett/ruetui  etfinu  Ugii.  In 
this  larger  apphoation  it  includes  the  process  of 
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■eqnestratioa,  formerly  rued  hf  tiie  oonrt  of 
obanoery  to  carry  into  effect  its  decrees,  attach- 
ments for  contempt  of  courts  and  process  in 
Bommary  proceedings,  a»  upon  mandamns  and 
the  like ;  but  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  it  is  a 
writ  issued  to  enforce  a  judgment  in  a  suit  or 
action  in  a  coart  of  common  law.  It  is  nnneoes* 
sary  to  speak  of  the  ezecotion  in  the  rarions 
read  actious  which  have  become  obsolete.  In 
England  the  actions  for  recoTerr  of  real  estate, 
whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  are,  by  statute 
8  and  4  WilUam  IV.,  o.  27,  now  limited  to  ^ect- 
ment,  quare  impedit,  and  actions  for  dower. 
The  first  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  trying  a  title 
to  lands,  and  the  execntioh  npon  a  judgment  of 
recovery  is  a  writ  of  posseasion,  wnich  in  form 
is  directed  to  the  sherifl^  commanding  him  to 
deliver  to  the  plaintiff  the  possession  of  the  lands 
so  recovered.  Qxuu-6  impedit  is  an  action  by 
which  the  right  to  a  benefice  is  determined,  and 
takes  its  name  from  a  olaose  in  the  old  Latin 
form  of  the  writ  by  which  the  defendant  was 
commanded  to  appear  in  court  and  show  the 
reason  why  he  hiiKlered  the  plfdntiff  from  pre- 
aenUng  a  proper  person  to  a  vacant  oflSce  m  a 
cbnrob.  UponjodgmeDt  in  favor  of  the  olum, 
the  ezecntion  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  bishop 
commanding  him  to  admit  the  person  nominated 
by  the  prevailing  party.  The  action  also  lies  for 
an  ofiSce  in  eleemosynary  institntions,  as  hos- 
pitals and  colleges,  which  are  endowed  for  the 
BQpport  of  their  inmates,  and  the  ezecmtion  in 
snon  cases  is  the  same,  except  that  it  will  be 
directed  to  the  corporate  officers  or  persons  who 
have  tiie  control  of  the  institution.  In  req>eot 
to  lay  offices,  as  they  are  called  in  distinction 
from  ecdedasticnl  and  eleemosynary,  the  mode 
of  proceeding  is  by  mto  warranto,  or  mandamtu. 
The  former  was  strictly  a  proceeding  in  behalf 
of  the  crown  against  any  one  who  had  intruded 
into  an  office,  but  is  now  allowed  by  statute  in 
England  (9  Anne,  o.  20)  to  determine  disputes 
between  private  parties  claiming  an  office  ad- 
versely to  each  other.  The  proMeding  in  that 
case,  although  in  form  in  benalf  of  the  crown, 
yet  is  stated  to  be  on  the  relation  of  the 
person  proseontibg,  and  upon  judgment  in  his 
&vor  execution  issues  to  remove  the  intruder. 
Mandamtu  is  a  remedy  where  there  is  a  reftasal 
to  admit  the  claimant  to  an  office,  or  where  he 
has  been  wrongfully  removed.  If  the  claim  be 
established,  a  peremptory  mandamns  issues,  di- 
rected to  the  defenaant,  commanding  him  to 
admit  or  restore  the  diaimant,  who  h  in  this 
case,  as  well  as  the  proceeding  by  ;tM  warranto, 
called  the  relator.  This  is,  however,  not  strictly 
an  execution,  as  if  not  obeyed  it  must  be  en- 
forced by  another  process  called  an  attachment. 
In  other  actions,  where  the  subject  is  an  injury 
to  real  estate,  usually  the  remedy  is  a  recovery 
of  damages;  but  in  some  instances  specific  relief 
is  given,  as  in  an  action  for  a  nuisance  there  may 
be  a  judgment  that  it  be  abated,  and  the  execu- 
tion m  such  case  follows  the  judgment.  So  in 
some  personal  actions,  formerly  there  mig^t  be 
jlidgment  for  tlie  delivery  of  the  ^eoifio  thing, 


•B  in  detinne,  ytiaob.  'was  broocht  to  rtraw 
poaseerion  of  chattels,  and  the  jndginwtwiitB- 
forced  by  an  ezecntion  called  a  iktrutfu,  wbid 
commanded  the  sheriff  to  make  diatnagf  uj 
goods  of  tiie  defendant  nntil  he  complied  tU 
uie Judgment;  butif  he  still  reftaed,tiienanU 
only  be  an  assessm^it  of  the  value  of  tha  thing 
recovered,  and  a  sale  of  defendant^  property  tt 
pay  the  same.  In  the  action  of  replevia,  wlni 
was  ori^nally  limited  td  the  recovery  d  fof- 
erty  which  had  been  wrongffaUy  disbiiotdfor 
rent,  the  writ  by  which  the  aotioa  wit  coo- 
menced  directed  the  sheriff  to  rwlery,  thitH 
take  tiie  property  in  onestion,  and  dehreritta 
the  plaintiff  upon  pleoges  to  prosecute.  If  t^ 
defendant  succeed  in  fiie  action,  the  JadgDOt 
is  that  he  have  return  of  the  properly,  or  if  In 
elects,  he  may  have  an  assessment  of  tlw  rib^ 
and  recover  that  amount  as  damages.  Iitlit 
former  case  the  execution  is  forredeliTenrf 
the  property,  in  the  latter  merely  for  tb«  dae- 
ages. — ^Before  proceeding  to  the  ecnmitn&ad 
other  actions,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  tbemofi- 
fications  which  have  been  made  in  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  those  already  jioticed,  fiait- 
ing  ourselves,  however,  to  the  state  of  Hcv 
York.  All  the  common  law  real  aetioiim 
abolished  except  ejectment  whicb,  intaniii)- 
fied  form,  is  used  for  the  trial  of  title  to  hod  ii 
aU  cases.  ^uoivMi^Mitt  is  not  retained,  Borii 
there  any  action  for  the  recovery  of  m  ofic* 
except  theproceedings  by  ^tw  teoriwito  or  ••»• 
damvt.  The  action  of  detinue  has  been  sbofa^ 
ed,  and  the  action  of  replevin  has  beeo  u*>*^ 
to  all  cases  of  the  wrongfol  taking  or  wmtgnd 
detention  of  personal  property.  In  the  l«it8 
action  the  plainti^  instead  of  an  aotail  replet; 
of  the  goods,  may  arrest  the  dflfendant  «iid  eon- 
pel  bun  to  give  bail,  and  the  final  ^'^e^?; 
such  case  will  be  for  damages;  and  •'"•'f 
fendant,  if  he  succeeds  in  a  case  where  the  pm 
have  boen  replevied,  may  bJte  jndanertferm 
value,  the  execution  being  in  «tb«r  of  Uw 
caseamerely  for  damages.— We  now  «»•'»* 
ordinary  actions  in  which  there  is  jndgiM»W 
a  money  demand.  At  common  la*  there  o»» 
forms  of  execution  upon  sneh  a  jadgma'! !,» 
Aeri/aeiat,  so  called  fiwn  tiie  terms  of  fl*ew« 
by  which  the  slieriff  is  commanded  that  of  ™ 
goods  and  chattels  of  defendant  be  c»a«»w 

made  the  amount  of  the  debtor  damsgMwe^") 
ed;  a,rf«yft,  whidiiflawritgivenby«i»»» 
statiite  (18  Edward  I.,  c  18),  whereby,  if  l" 
plaintiff  elected,  possesdonofthegoodsMdew; 

teU  of  defendant  was  delivered  to  pl^www 
an  i^raisement  of  the  value  fjereo*  «»^ 
that  extent  was  to  be  a  satisfiwtion  «,«'»i°^ 

ment;  but  if  not  sufficient,  then  p<we»»«r 
half  of  the  flwhold  lands  of  defendsnt  *»*" 
to  be  delivered  until  from  the  resta  Md  pw 
thereof  tiiejndgmentshonld  be  p^djS,*^ 
ad»atufaei»ndum,  whiohisawritdlrMMO" 
sheriff  commanding  him  to  take  the  iw^ 
defendant,  and  keep  the  same  ««'"  "f*^ 
of  the  debt.  The  course  of  pi^TfiX 
this  writ  was  to  imprison  ihe  defeodiat » 
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dabiora*  gaol,  of  wUch  the  slieriff  had  in  lav  fha 
clurge.    It  will  not  be  neoeasary  to  follow  the 
ohvigea  which  have  been  made  by  statnte  in 
Ki^and.    The  present  Btate  of  the  law  has  been 
■afficiMitly  sti^ed  in  the  article  Dkbtob  ads 
OsEDFTos.     Having  traced  the  origin  of  the 
terms  applied  to  ezecationg,  we  shall  limit  onr- 
adves  to  a  brief  explanation  of  the_^egal  inoi- 
dents  as  now  prescribed  by  statute  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  to  which  there  is  a  general  con- 
formity in  the  laws  of  most  of  the  other  states. 
Th«<e  are  bnt  two  forms  of  execution,  viz.,  the 
fieri  faeiM  and  the  eapiat  ad  $atu/aeiendum, 
which  have  been  already  explained,  and  which 
are  designated  by  the  abbreviated  terms ^./o. 
andea.  to.    The  ^^.  is  a  writ  directed  to  the 
diarifr  by  which  he  is  commanded  to  make  the 
amonntof  the  judgment  by  sale  of  the  drfend- 
ant's  goods  and  chattels,  or  if  these  should  not 
1>e  sufficient,  then  of  the  lands  of  which  he  was 
mtitoi  on  the  day  when  the  judgment  was 
docketed.    An  exempticm  is  made  of  certain 
property  from  levy  under  execution,  viz. :  kitoh- 
«i  utensils,  necessary  provisions  for  family  use, 
neeeasary  fuel  for  the  nse  of  the  family  for  60 
di^s,  necessary  wearing  apparel,  bedding,  &o^ 
ueohanio's  tools  and  implements  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $26,  a  &mily  Bible,  famUy  pio- 
tures,  school  books  and  other  books  not  ex- 
ceeding $50  in  value,  a  pew  in  a  church,  land 
wt  apart  for  a  burial  place  not  exceeding  ^  of  an 
acre ;  and  in  addition,  a  lot  and  building  occu- 
pied m  a  residence  by  the  debtor,  being  a  house- 
Mdder  and  having  a  fiunily,  to  the  value  of 
$1,000;  but  if  the  premises  so  ooonpied  shall 
exceed  that  amount  in  value,  the  debtor  must 
pay  over  the  surplus,  or  the  premises  may  be 
sold  subject  t(/the  payment  of  $1,000  of  the 
Roceeds  to  the  debtor.    (See  Fieri  Facias.) 
Ihe  «a.  an.  is  the  old  form  of  execution  against 
the  person  of  the  defendant.    By  the  act  to 
abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  passed  in  1881, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  code  of  1840  and  sub- 
seqoeot  modifications,  there  is  no  longer  a  lia- 
bihty  to  arrest  for  debt,  either  upon  mesne  or 
final  procesa,  except  in  certain  specified  cases, 
viz. :  when  tiie  action  is  for  an  injury  to  person 
or  eharaeter,  wrongfully  taking  or  detaining 
property,  embezzlement  or  fraudulent  inisappli- 
eation  of  property  by  a  public  officer,  or  by  an 
attorney  or  counsellor  or  officer  of  a  corpora- 
tion, or  by  a  broker  or  other  person  acting  in  a 
fiduciary  capacity,  or  where  the  defendant  has 
keen  goiilty  of  a  fraud  in  contracting  the  debt, 
or  attempting  to  avoid  the  payment  of  it  by  re- 
Bwval  or  other  dispontion  of  his  property.    An 
execution  against  property  la  made  returnable 
io  (0  days  from  the  time  when  it  is  issued.    The 
riieriff  may  make  a  return  earlier,  bnt  is  not 
eompdied  to  do  so.    An  execution  against  the 
pwBon  cannot  be  issned  until  the  return  of  an 
execution  against  property.    As  to  the  mode 
of  discharge  from  an  execution  against  the 
pefflon,  it  has  already  been  oonsidered  in  the  ar- 
tiele  Dkbtob  asd  C^tBDrroB.    (See  also  Bask- 

BDFI.) 


EXEOUTOR,  the  person  appointed  tb  carry 
into  effect  the  directions  contained  in  a  la^ 
will  and  testament.  By  the  common  law  of 
England,  or  rather  by  the  law  as  administered 
in  the  ecdesiastioal  courts,  which  have  the  ex- 
elonve  jurisdiction  of  the  probate  of  vrills  and 
the  granting  of  letters  testamentary,  an  infrmt 
of  the  age  of  17  was  qualified  to  act  as  execu- 
tor. Prior  to  that  age,  letters  of  administration 
were  granted  to  some  other  person  dumnte 
minore  mtaU  ;  bnt  by  statnte  88  Greorge  III.,  c. 
87,  such  administration  must  now  contmae  nnt^ 
the  person  named  as  executor  has  reached  the 
age  of  21.  A  married  woman  cannot  act  as  an 
executrix  without  the  assent  of  her  husband, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  responsible  for  her  acts.  Let- 
ters of  administration  may  issue  to  the  wife  in 
case  of  the  absence  of  the  husband  from  the 
oonntry,  or  of  his  legal  incompetency,  upon  her 
procuring  some  one  to  execute  an  administra- 
tion bond  in  place  of  the  husband.  As  no  bond 
is  required  upon  issuing  letters  testamentary,  it 
would  seem  that  the  wife  should  be  entitled 
without  giving  security  when  the  husband  is 
absent  or  incompetent;  yet  if  he  is  to  be  held 
liable  for  her  acta,  his  consent  must  be  neoea- 
sary, or  security  given  in  place  thereof.  When 
executors  are  not  named  in  a  will,  or  are  incom- 
petent, or  refhse  to  act,  letters  of  administa-ation 
with  the  will  annexed  may  be  issued,  under 
which  the  same  powers  may  be  exercised  that 
could  have  been  by  competent  executors  duly 
appointed.  By  statute  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  no  person  is  competent  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
ecutor who  is  incapable  in  law  of  making  a  con- 
tract (except  a  married  woman),  or  is  under 
the  age  of  21  years,  or  an  alien,  or  has  been 
convicted  of  an  infamous  crime,  or  shall  be  ad- 
judged incompetent  by  the  surrogate,  by  reason 
of  drunkenness,  improvidence,  or  wtuat  of  un- 
derstanding. It  is  rorther  provided  that  a  mar- 
ried woman  shall  not  be  entitled  to  letters  tes- 
tamentary unless  her  husband  consent  thereto 
by  a  writing  filed  with  the  surrogate.  In  such 
case  the  letters  issue  to  her,  and  she  adminis- 
ters in  her  own  name;  bnt  letters  of  adminis- 
tration (which  issue  when  there  is  no  will) 
must  be  taken  out  by  the  husband  in  behalf  of 
the  wife.  When  a  woman  who  is  acting  as  ex- 
ecutrix or  administratrix  marries,  her  letters 
are  not  thereby  superseded,  bnt  may  be  revoked 
upon  the  application  of  any  person  interested. 
The  husband  would  probably  be  liable  for  her 
acts  as  administratrix  if  he  took  no  proceedings 
to  take  out  letters  of  administration  in  his  own 
name,  and  for  her  acts  as  executrix  if  he  makes 
no  application  for  the  revocation  of  her  power. 
An  executor  d«  ton  tort,  as  he  was  formerly 
called,  t.  «.,  one  who  intermeddled  with  the 
estate  without  having  lawflil  authority,  was 
liable  to  the  extent  of  any  assets  which  he  mig^t 
have  appropriated  to  be  sued  as  an  executor 
of  his  own  wrong,  bnt  was  not  entiUed  to  insti- 
tute a  suit  as  executor.  In  the  state  of  New 
York,  any  one  intermeddling  with  the  estate  of 
a  deceased  person  without  having  an  appoint- 
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ment  as  execntor  or  administrator,  may  be 
made  liable  to  the  rightful  repreeentaure  as  a 
wroog  doer,  but  cannot  be  treated  as  an  ezeon- 
tor  of  his  own  wrong.  An  alien  cannot  be 
eithof  an  executor  br  administrator,  unless  he  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  state.  Letters  testamentary 
or  of  administration  issued  abroad  are  not  rec- 
ognized in  New  York ;  but  if  issued  in  another 
state,  by  competent  authority,  the  person  ap- 
poiated  will  be  entitled,  on  production  of  such 
letters,  to  receive  letters  of  administration.  It 
is  hdd,  howerer,  that  a  foreign  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator may  be  called  to  account  for  assets 
received  abroad  and  brought  here. 

EXELMANS,  Bejtt  Joskfh  IsrooBK,  count, 
a  French  general,  bom  in  Bar-snr-Omain, 
Meuse,  Not.  13,  1776,  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  July  10, 1862.  He  served  first  in  Italy, 
became  an  aide-de-camp  of  Murat,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Grennany,  and  attracted  the  attention 
of  Napoleon,  who  made  him  a  colonel  after  the 
battle  of  Austerlita.  In  1806  and  1807  he  fought 
in  the  campaigns  of  Prussia  and  Poland.  In 
1808  he  accompanied  Murat  to  Brain,  where  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  England, 
whence  he  escaped  in  1811,  and  rejoined  Murat, 
then  king  of  Naples.  He  returned  to  France, 
ho  wever,  as  soon  as  Mnrat's  policy  began  to  clash 
with  that  of  Napoleon,  and  served  in  the  Buseian 
_  campaign  with  the  rank  of  general  of  dividon, 
'  when  he  was  severely  wounded.  In  181S  the 
emperor  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Saxony,  and  afterward  of  the.operations 
in  Holland.  During  Napoleon's  exile  at  Elba  he 
'  was  at  first  treated  with  great  distinction  by  the 
Bourbons,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
count ;  but  afterward  he  incurred  their  displeas- 
ure by  a  congratulatory  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Marat,  and  which  was  intercepted.  He  was  ac- 
quitted, however,  by  the  court  martial  before 
which  he  was  tried.  He  hailed  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba  with  enthusiasm,  flnd,after  having  been 
raised  to  the  French  peerage  in  June,  1816,  he 
resumed  his  duties  in  the  aimy  of  the  emperor, 
and  fought  with  his  wonted  bravery  in  the  I>st- 
tle  of  Waterloo.  After  passing  several  years  in 
exile,  he  received  in  1819  permission  to  return 
to  France,  and  was  to  some  extent  reinstated  in 
his  military  position.  Louis  Philippe  restored 
him  to  the  chamber  of  peers,  where  he  de- 
nounced the  execution  of  Ney  as  an  "  abomina- 
ble assassination."  Under  Louis  Napoleon  be 
was  appointed  in  1860  grand  obancellor  of  the 
lemon  of  honor,  and  in  1861  marshal  of  France. 
EXETEB  (Ind.  name  Sgiumueote^  a  towa- 
shipand  one  of  the  capitals  of  Rockingham  co., 
N.  H.,  situated  on  Exeter  river,  a  branch  of  the 
HBoatsqaa,  14  m.  S.  W.  from  Portsmouth;  i>op. 
in  1860, 8,829.  The  Boston  and  Maine  raihroad 
passes  through  Exeter  village,  which  is  built 
around  the  tails  upon  both  banks.  The  tide 
flows  to  the  falls,  to  which  place  the  river  is 
navigable  for  small  schooners.  Manufacturing 
is  largely  carried  on.  The  Exeter  company  was 
incorporated  in  1829  with  a  capital  of  $170,000, 
for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.   The  mills 


0(Mitain7,2S48pfaid]«8.  The  New  EntJaad  gM- 
pipe  company  was  incorporated  in  1848,  witii  a 
oapitid  of  $100,000.  There  are  also  8  saw  miS^ 
4  grist  miUs,  and  1  steam  planing  milL  In  Um 
western  part  of  the  township  is  a  village  where 
.paper,  carriages,  moroooo,  and  other  artides  an 
extensively  mannbctured.  The  total  Tahie  of 
manufactures  yearly  is  estimated  at  (450,000. 
The  princfpal  village  is  pleasantly  ritnated  on  a 
plain.  The  streets  are  wide  and  shaded  l^  dm 
treea.  The  court  house  and  town  hall  is  a  hand- 
some brick  edifice,  erected  in  1866  at  a  oost  of 
$82,000.  There  are  9  church  edifioea — 3  Bap- 
tist, 1  Ohristian,  2  Congregational,  1  Hetho&t, 
1  Roman  Oatholio,  1  Second  Ad vent«  and  1  Ugi- 
tarian.  There  are  18  public  schools,  1  feonls 
seminary,  and  Phillips  academy  for  boys,  i 
banks  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  a  savings  in- 
stitution, and  a  public  library  containing  2,100 
volumes.  Phillips  academy  was  foaoded  m 
1781  by  John  Phillips,  LL.D,  who  beqoeaUwd 
to  it  property  valued  at.  the  time  at  about 
£10,000.  The  settlement  of  Exeter  was  coin- 
menced  July  4,  .1688,  by  a  party  of  emignnts 
from  Massachusetts  bay,  under  the  lead  of  the 
Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  who  bad  been  banished 
from  that  colony  on  account  d  his  adbemes 
to  Antinomian  opinions.  They  purchased  laadi 
of  the  Indians  dear  the  falls  on  the  Sqnamfcott, 
and  named  the  town  after  Exeter  in  Englsad 
They  formed  a  church,  and  made  tbemsdves  a 
body  politio  by  choosing  rulers.  Tb^  laws 
were  made  in  popular  assembly,  and  woe  foi^ 
mally  assented  to  by  the  people.  It  was  a  netr 
approach  to  a  pure  democra<7.  The  town  snf- 
fered  severely  during  the  Indian  wars  frxan  16W 
to  about  1710.  A  portion  of  it  was  annexed  to 
South  New  Market  in  1868. 

EXETER,  a  city,  port,  and  parliamentiiy 
borough  of  England,  capital  of  Devonshire,  and 
a  county  in  itself,  on  the  Exe,  10  miles  from 
its  montn,  169  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  London ;  pop^ 
in  1861,  82,810.  The  Exe  is  here  oroaaed  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge  leading  to  the  saborb  at 
St  Thomas.  The  city,  stancmig  on  a  ste^  so- 
clivity,  has  2  wide  principal  streets,  which  enm 
each  other  at  right  angles  near  its  centre.  It  is 
generally  well  built,  has  many  fine  squares  and 
terraces  'and  ancient  houses,  and  in  its  snbarbs 
and  environs  are  numerous  elegant  villas.  It 
■was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  but  its  exterior 
wall  is  now  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  a  part  of  the 
rampart  has  been  converted  into  a  promanaia. 
On  an  eminence  N.  £.  of  the  town  is  Booge- 
mont  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  W«tt 
Saxon  kings,  repiured  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
Exeter 'is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  founaed  in 
1049.  Its  cathedral,  a  magnificent  building  of 
cruciform  diape,  was  begun  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury. Its  entire  length  is  408  feet;  it  bai  2 
Norman  towers  180  feet  in  height,  10  eh»pd» 
or  oratories,  and  a  chapter  house.  One  of  the 
towers  contains  an  immense  bett  weighing  IS,- 
600  lbs.,  and  the  other  haa  a  peal  of  11  beUai 
Among  the  numerous  schools  is  a  free  granunar 
school  founded  by  the  citizens  in  the  reiga  of 
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CSmles  X,  in  wbioh  the  BOOB  of  freemen  nre  in* 
Btmcted  grataitonalj,  and  which  has  16  ezhU 
iMtiaaa  to  dther  of  the  unirersities.  Exeter 
has  a  theatre  and  Tarions  literary  and  chari- 
table inatitotioisB.  The  commerce  of  Exeter  is 
naob  kfls  now  than  formeriT,  but  as  the  metro- 
polia  of  Devon  and  Oomwall  it  has  consideraUa 
internal  trade.  The  river  Exe  is  navigable  tar 
TMsela  (rflarse  harden  to  Topeham,  3  m.  below 
Szetw ;  and  Dy  means  of  a  canal  biult  in  1668, 
sdbaeqaently  mnch  enlarged,  and  one  of  tiie 
oldest  in  England,  vessels  of  400  tons  borden 
can  come  np  to  the  quay  near  the  walls  of  the 
town.  The  regist^^  shipping  of  the  port, 
I>ec  81, 1866j  was  172  vessels  of  21,fi46  tons; 
CBtianoes  donng  the  year,  688  vessels  of  64,175 
tons;  dearanoes,  216  vessels  of  12,961  tons. 
Seigee  and  other  woollen  goods  were  formerly 
nans&ctnred  in  this  city  and  the  neighboring 
towns  to  a  large  extent,  and  shipped  henoe  to 
the  continent  and  the  East  Indies;  but  the  in- 
troduoticn  of  machinery  and  the  lower  price  of 
tad.  in  the  north  of  En^and  have  very  mnch 
diminished  this  trade. — This  city  is  of  nnknowu 
antiquity,  and  is  the  Caer-Iso  of  the  Britons, 
and  the  uca  Damnonionun  of  the  Romans.  It 
was  the  cq>ital  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  m  the 
reign  of  Alfred  in  876  it  was  surprised  by  tibe 
DttMB.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  William 
the  Oooqaeror.  In  £e  reign  of  Henry  YII.  it 
was  soooBssfiillv'  defended  against  Perkin  War- 
beek,  who  landed  with  an  army  in  Cornwall. 
It  laatBined  a  siege  in  tiie  reign  of  Edward  YI., 
when  the  rdigions  changes  and  the  endosnre 
;'of  lan&  which  had  been  common  while  the 
nonasterks  existed  oansed  a  general  insnrreo- 
tirm  of  the  people  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire. 
In  the  civil  war  it  espoosed  the  royal  oaose, 
was  takm  by  the  parliainentarian&  was  retaken 
If  Prince  Maurice,  became  the  head-qnartera 
of  the  royalists  in  the  west  and  the  residence  of 
Charles's  queen,  and  in  1646  surrendered  after 
a  blockade  to  Gen.  Fair&x.  Exeter  has  re- 
tomed  2  members  to  parliament  ever  since  the 
isten  of  Edward  L 

EXHAUSTION  (Lat  exhaurio,  to  draw  out), 

a  method  of  iha  ancient  geometry,  applied  with 

peediar  soooew  by  Arohimedes,  by  which  the 

vaiae  d  an  incommensurable   qnantfty  was 

Bought  by  obtaining  approiimalaons  sltemately 

greioer  ud  kes  tlm  the  tmth,  nntil  two  ap- 

latndmations  differed  so  little  teom  each  other 

that  either  might  be  taken  as  the  exact  state- 

maot    Thus  the  length  of  a  cironmferenoe  was 

mg}it  by  calculating  the  length  of  inscribed 

Bd  drcumacribed  polygons,  and  increasing  the 

innlMr  of  sides  nntil  tiie  lengths  of  the  outer 

tod  met  polygon  were  sendbly  the  same,  when 

tbtt  tf  the  droomference  oonld  not  differ  senn- 

%from  either.    Exhaustion  is  now  interesting 

f&eij  becaose  it  led,  in  the  17thoentDi7,  to 

th»  invention  of  the  differential  caloolos. 

EmXLABATING  GAS.    SeeNrraoexv. 

EXUOUTH,  EnwABD  Pellkw.  viscount,  an 

Ma^  admiral,  bom  in  Dover,  April  19, 1767, 

^  in  Teigmnootb,  Jan.  23, 1888.    He  entered 

voi»  Tn. — ^24 


the  rc^al  nATv  in  1770,  and  in  1776  was  a  mid- 
ahipman  of  tiie  frigate  Blonde,  which  carried 
Gen.  Burgoyne  to  America,  and  first  saw  active 
service  in  the  American  revolutionary  war. .  Ap- 
pointed to  the  armed  schooner  Carleton,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  he  took  a  brilliant  part  in  the  na- 
val aoUoQ  of  Oct  11,  1776,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  same  waters  on  several  subse- 
quent oocaaons.  Attached  to  the  army  with  a 
part^  of  seamen  under  his  orders,  he  rendeftd 
invslnable  assistance  dnring  the  difficult  ad- 
vance of  Burgoyne  to  Saratoga,  and,  though  a 
midshipman  coly  20  years  of  age,  was  called  to 
the  coancU  of  war  at  which  that  genwal's  oapit- 
nlati<ni  was  determined.  Young  Pellew  plead- 
ed earnestly  that  his  naval  brigade  might  not 
be  included,  nrging  that  they  had  been  the  pio- 
neers of  the  army,  and  could  make  their  way 
back  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  But  he  was  over- 
ruled, and  sent  home  aa  bearer  bf  despatclfes, 
receiving  immediate  promotion.  In  June,  1780, 
being  firat  lieutenant  of  the  frigate  Apollo,  he 
snooeeded  to  the  command,  the  certain  being 
killed  at  an  early  period  of  a  severe  action 
fought  with  a  Erench  fri^te  off  Ostend.  It 
ended  in  Lieut  Pellew  driving  the  enemy  on 
shore  under  the  neutral  batteries ;  and  for  his 
good  conduct  he  was  made  a  commander.  In 
1782  the  rank  of  post  captain  was  awarded  him 
fbr  a  suooessfal  oonfiict  with  8  Prenoh  priva- 
teers, inside  the  isle  of  Bass.  From  1786 
to  1791,  he  commanded  successively .  the  frig- 
ates Winchester  and  Salisbury  on  the  New- 
foundland station,  but  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  with  France  in  1793,  he  waa 
q>pointed  to  the  Nymphe,  86,  for  employ- 
ment nearer  home.  He  soon  signalized  him- 
self by  fighting  and  capturing  the  French  frig- 
ate Oltepatre.  This  was  the  first  prize  taken 
in  the  war,  and  it  gained  Capt  PeUew  the  hon- 
(h:  of  knighthood.  His  next  ship  was  the  Are- 
tbusa,  a  name  immcniialized  in  Dibdin's  naval 
songs;  and  his  merit  procured  him,  in  1794,  the 
command  of  the  famous  flying  squadron  of 
crack  frigates,  organized  for  service  in  the  Brit- 
ish channeL  In  1796  he  was  moved  into  the 
frigate  Indefatigable,  and  was  actively  engaged 
in  blockading  and  watching  the  French  coast 
In  January  of  the  following  year,  while  he  was 
refitting  ait  Plymouth,  the  Dutton,  a  large  trans- 
port ahip,  wiui  troops  on  board,  was  driven  on 
the  rooks  in  a  terrino  gale.  Sir  Edward,  who 
chanced  to  be  on  shore,  by  extraordinary  per- 
sonal exertions,  got  on  board,  assumed  direc- 
tion, and  succeeded  in  saving  Uie  lives  (tf  all  on 
board,  ^e  himself  the  first  to  render  aadst- 
anoe,  was  the  last  to  swing  himself  ashore^  and 
the  wreck  shortiy  aitwward  went  to  piecea. 
The  whole  deed  was  so  brilliant  and  masterly 
that  it  cre^ed  an  immense  sensation,  having 
been  witnessed  also  by  thousands  of  spectators. 
Plymonth  voted  the  modest  hero  of  it  the  freo- 
d<nn  of  the  town,  in  a  gold  box ;  Liverpool,  a 
servioe  of  plate ;  George  m.  created  him  a 
baronet,  as  Sir  Edward  Pellew  of  Treven7 ; 
and  a  stxanded  ship  was  quartered  in  hisarmo- 
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rial  besrings.  The  blockade  of  the  harbor  of 
Brest  and  Tarioos  minor  sea  fights  ensued.    In 

1799  he  oommanded  the  Imp^eoz,  78 ;  and  in 
tbat>ahip,  as  in  the  Inde&tigable,  he  breasted 
and  broke,  so  far  as  his  own  crews  were  oon- 
oemed,  the  mntinons  spirit  whioh  was  rank  in 
the  British  navy  about  this  period,  and  assumed 
from  time  to  time  a  perilous  -si^idfioanoe.    In 

1800  he  took  part  in  the  abortive  expedition 
against  Ferrol,  but  nnder  saperior  officers.  Dur^ 
ing  the  short  peace  that  followed  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  Sir  £d  ward  was  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  Barnstable.  In  1808,  on  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Ton- 
nant,  80,  and  proceeded  to  blockade  a  French 
squadron  at  Ferrol;  but  he  was  recalled  in  the 
fbllowing  year,  to  support  the  admiralty  under 
Earl  St.  Vincent  in  the  house  of  commons, 
against  a  motion  of  censure  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  contributed  greatly  by  his 
s&aightforward  testimony  to  the  vote  which  ex- 
onerated the  head  of  the  naval  department  In 
the  same  year  Sir  Edward  became  rear  admiral 
receiving  simultaneously  the  appointment  of 
naval  commander-in-chief  in  India.  He  hoisted 
his  flag  in  the  Oulloden,  and  until  1809  was  oo- 
cupied  in  protecting  commerce  against  French 
privateers  in  the  eastern  seas,  destroying  also 
several  French  ships  of  war  at  Batavia  and  other 
Dutch  East  Indian  jMrts.  In  the  spring  of  1810 
the  North  sea  squadron  was  placed  under  his 
orders,  and  a  year  later  he  succeeded  Sir  Oharlee 
Ootton  in  the  Mediterranean.  Blockading  Tou- 
lon, Genoa,  and  the  various  harbors  that  are 
scattered  along  the  northern  coasts  of  that  sea, 
was  his  occupation  during  the  next  8  years, 
whioh,  if  not  marked  by  any  salient  points,  were 
tmcheckered  by  disasters.  At  the  dose  of  the 
war,  when  honors  were  freely  bestowed  upon 
the  British  army  for  its  trinmpnant  campaign  in 
the  Peninsula,  it  was  thonf^t  ri^t  that  one  peer- 
age shonld  be  awarded  to  the  navy.  For  this  di»- 
tinction  Sir  Edward  Pellew  was  selected,  and  he 
was  created  Baron  Exmouth  of  Oaaonteign.  A 
pension  was  also  granted  him,  as  nsnal  when  a 
peerage  is  awarded  for  public  services.  A  com- 
mandershlp  and  then  a  grand  cross  of  the  bath 
Boon  followed  ;  but  the  admiral's  services  were 
not  yet  complete.  When  Napoleon  escaped 
fhnn  Elba,  he  again  hoisted  his  nag  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, proceeding  first  to  Naples,  where  he 
landed  a  body  of  marines,  and  preserved  order. 
Early  in  Joly,  1816,  he  embarked  an  Austrian 
force  at  Genoa,  under  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and 
sailed  for  Marseilles,  which  they  protected  from 
the  attack  of  Marshal  Bmne,  who  threatened  to 
march  thither  from  Tonlon.  The  inhabitants 
presented  him  a  splendid  testimonial  in  plate, 
bearing  the  inscription :  A  Famiral  mi  lord  Ex- 
mouth,  la  viUe  de  MarteilUt  reeonnaisiante.  In 
March  following,  he  was  ordered  to  demand  from 
fhe  Barbary  chiefe  the  release  of  all  the  Ionian 
prisoners  enslaved,  the  Ionian  islands  having 
Just  come  nnder  British  guardianship.  The  dey 
of  Algiers,  first  visited,  complied.  At  Tunis, 
however,  lord  Exmouth's  interpreter  gave  t&e 


bey  to  imderstand  that  he  was  leoitred  to  tbol- 
ish  Ohristian  davery  altogether.    HecoBteotcd, 
as  did  his  ooUeagne  of  Tripdi    Lord  Exmontii 
hereapon  retdmed  to  Algiers,  and  praMd  tbt 
same  demand,  bat  not  with  the  same  lesak. 
The  dey  refrised  this  farther  omcesnon,  lad  tht 
violent  oonduot  of  his  myrmidons  netriy  brai^ 
on  him  sommaiy  chastisement    Bat  tbt  ad- 
miral had  already  exceeded  his  instnio&iii,aid 
not  feeling  justified  in  proceeding  to  boatiiia, 
agreed  that  negotiations  should  be  bwrfani 
to  London  and  Constantinople,  warning  tiiedtf 
that  be  mi^t  be  compelled  eventually  tontn, 
in  which  case  he  ftarther  undertook  to  itSe 
down  the  defences  of  Algiers  with  6  liD64^ 
batUe  ships  only,  a  pn^heey  most  aoomltlj 
fulfilled.    The  boast  mimt  have  been  Utmti 
presumptuous,  bnt  Lord  Exmouth  nerer  trusted 
to  chance.    He  had  at  that  moment  in  his  p(» 
session  accurate  plans  and  soDodiiigamadeei- 
pressly  for  him,  which  corrected  miaj  pm 
errors  in  the  admiralty  charts.    These  litter  bid 
doubtless  been  the  ground  of  Lord  Ndtoi'i 
expressed  opinion  that  26  lineH^-battle  iuf 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  tiie  dey  to  toiai 
On  the  return  of  the  squadron  to  En^aod,  pn- 
ceded  and  fbllowed  by  tiding  of  fresh  ootngn 
it  was  determined,  after  a  stirring  debate  in  tb 
house  of  commons,  that  the  Algerioes  ibodd 
be  forced  into  snbmiarion.    Lord  Exmouth  « 
empowered  to  execute  the  task,  and  allowed  a 
unrestricted  selection  of  matenal.  _  Greetl/  to 
the  surprise  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  the  toetl 
of  protests  from  many  nav^  oflSoera  of  ili% 
and  experience,  he  persisted  in  limiting  hisniM 
force  to  6  line-of-battie  ships,  indoding  W 
Queen  Charlotte,  which  was  to  cany  his  mj 
and  one  other  three-decker.    There  Trere  mi 
frigates,  4  bomb  vessels,  and  6  gnn  brigs,  we 
squadron  was  to  be  maimed  by  volnnteen;  w 
as  the  expedition  was  a  perilous  one,  Lot  la- 
month  peremptorily  refused  his  brother,  hs  t« 
sons,  and  his  two  sons-in-law,  all  offiow"  ™ 
had  served  under  him  with  more  or  1*»°"^ 
tion,  permisnon  to  aooompaay  him.   Tj'^r 
sailed  fh)ra  Portsmouth  on  July  25,  and  Omw 
raw  hands,  of  whom  the  crews  were  iwW 
composed,  had  but  a  monUi's  training  ^ 
guns.    On  touching  at  Gibraltar,  tie  i^ 
vice-admiral,  Baron  Van  der  Oapelun,^ 
there  with  6  frigates  and  a  corvette,  wraew; 
begged  leave  to  take  part,  whioh  wis  «<w»^ 
On  Aug.  27  the  fleet  arrived  off  Algien, «»  ' 
flag  of  truce  with  the  admiral's  denwiKU  ™ 
sent  in,  the  vessels  lying-to  about  a  mile  n™ 
the  town.    At  2  P.  M.,  no  answer  haTingw" 
received,  the  Queen  Charlotte  led  m  to »e«- 
tack,  every  detaU  of  which  had  Ijeopr^ 
certed  with  the  most  oon/mmmate  J°JP^ 
Algiers  was  very  strongly  defended.   *  .  . 
of  foria  and  batteries  faced  the  »»<^11 
built  and  heavily  mounted,  the  guns  ."^^ 
manded  the  sea  approaches  being  esUinta" 
nearly  500.    Those  had  all  he^n  Pn"n^; 
new  works  being  also  added.    In  ""  i,  i«) 
whioh  is  artificial  and  has  an  ent»M«  W 
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Tarda -wide,  lay  4  fHgatM,  6  large  corvettes,  and 
89  gtm  boats. .  The  garrison  had  been  increuised 
to  40,000  men.    The  dey  yraa  b«it  npon  obsti* 
sate  resistanoe.    So  confident  also  was  he  bi 
his  preparatuMis  and  resooroes,  expecting  more- 
over to  be  able  to  carry  the  ships  by  boarding 
trom  his  gnn  boats,  which  were  crowded  with 
men,  that  the  Algerines  allowed  the  British 
teg  riiip  and  another  one  to  take  their  stations 
^  befara  firing  a  shot  themselves.     The  Queen 
Cbarlotta  accordingly  was  anchored  by  the 
Stan,  a  half-cable's  length  from  the  mole  head, 
being  tiiwe  lashed  to  the  mainmast  of  an  Alge- 
nse  brig  abandoned  at  the  harbor's  month.  &e 
0an  ct  attack,  most  ably  conceived,' was  carried 
ootwiA  gallantry  and  skill  by  sill  the  dtips  en- 
gaged, incinding  the  Dutch  addliaries,  who  bore 
tbdr  ftU  share  ot  the  brant.    Lord  Exmonth 
had  rightly  estimated  the  power  of  his  own 
(hip's  nnerring  and  tremendons  broadside.    It 
soon  silenoed  the  battery  on  the  mole ;  bat  the 
Algerines  fonght  their  nnmeroos  gnns  witii  pre- 
cision and  intrepidity,  and  at  an  early  period 
of  the  engagement  their  ^;nn  boats  duhigly 
swept  Dp  to  board  the  admiral  and  the  fingate 
next  him.     Oonoealed  at  first  by  the  dense 
smoke,  they  were  discovered  ere  they  ranged 
akragside,  and  nearly  all  sunk  by  a  few  well- 
directed  shots.    At  great  risk  the  Algerine  fleet 
was  sabseqaently  fired  and  burnt,  the  Queen 
Chariotte,  from  her  dose  proximity,  narrowly 
escaping  a  rimilar  fate  as  one  of  the  bnming 
vesseis  drifted  past  her.    Toward  night,  as  the 
gnns  on  shore  became  ulenoed,  and  the  ammnni- 
ti<m  fell  short,  the  fleet  gradnally  slackened  fire ; 
and  at  11  P.  M.  the  adimrsl  hauled  ofi^  sfter  an 
engagement  of  nearly  9  hours'  duration.    The 
n^erial  result  of  this  fierce  and  protracted 
bombardment  was  that  nearly  all  the  Algerine 
batteries  toward  the  sea  were  crumbled  into 
nuns,  together  with  a  large  portion  of  the  town, 
lod  that  the  arsenal  and  armed  shipping  were 
bomed.    The  damage  was  enormous.    The  dey 
nported  his  loss  in  men  as  exceeding  7,000.  Of 
tM  British   force  818  men  were  Ulled  and 
wounded,  snd  66  of  the  Dutch.    No  officers  of 
ifistlnetion  fell,  though  the  admiral  himself  liad 
several  narrow  escapes.    He  was  struck  in  8 
places,  and  a  cannon  shot  tore  sway  the  skirts 
of  his  eoat.    The  moral  effect  of  the  achieve- 
ment wss  in  keeping  with  the  materiaL   On  the 
DMrning  after  this  severe  lesson,  the  dey  snb- 
Otttted  to  all  the  demands  that  had  been  made 
vpoa  him  by  Great  Britain,  indnding  the  aboli- 
iion  of  Christian  davery  for  ever,  and  the  im- 
BK^ste  release  of  1,200  slaves  of  all  nations. 
Ou  Lord  Exmonth's  former  visit  to  the  Barbary 
liOMt  1,800  had  been  set  at  liberty.    Setuming 
to  £ii§jand,  the  victor  in  this  memorable  conflict 
ns  velcomed  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  He 
vt9  advanced  to  the  dimity  of  a  viscount,  re- 
ceived the  thanba  of  parhament,  and  was  knight- 
td  by  several  of  the  continental  potentates.    Tn 
1817  the  naval  command  at  Plymouth  was  given 
Mm,  vhich  he  retained  for  8  years,  and  then 
retind  into  private  hfo.    In  seamanship,  vigi- 


lance, coolness,  readiness  oi  resource,  prompt- 
ness and  accuracy  of  Judgment,  and  the  sa> 
gadous  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  Yisoonnt 
Exmouth  had  no  superior  in  the  servioe  of 
Great  Britain.  He  was  never  foiled;  never 
failed.  As  a  schoolboy,  under  10  years  of  age, 
he  gave  proof  of  his  resolute  qtirit^  by  enter- 
ing a  house  on  fire  to  bring  out  a  keg  of  gun- 
powder, when  no  other  bystander  durst  ap- 
proach. As  a  captain  in  the  Windbdsea,  when 
his  crew  were  dose-reeiing  the  main  topsail,  in 
a  hard  gale  ona  dark  night,  his  voice  was  sud- 
denly heard  from  the  yard-arm,  the  n^ost  peril- 
ous position.  Jumping  overboard  to  save  life 
was  of  frequent  occurrence  with  him.  What 
his  flag  ship,  the  Gnlloden,  took  fire  off  the 
Ooromandel  coast,  and  many  of  the  crew  Jumped 
overboard,  and  there  was  general  confusion,  he 
beat  to  quarters,  ordered  the  marines  to  fire 
npon  any  one  attempting  to  leave  the  ship,  out 
the  tackles  of  the  boats  to  prevent  their  being 
hoisted  out,  restored  confidence,  and  had  the 
fire  extinguished.  Among  a  mntinons  crew,  on 
a  lee  shore,  or  in  the  heat  of  battie,  he  was 
always  the  same — always  ready,  always  reso- 
lute. *  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  was  religious^ 
loyal,  trutbftal,  hnmane,  and  charitable. 

EXODUS  (Gr.  tMot,  departure),  the  going 
out  or  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  l^ypt 
under  Mioses.  This  event  has  been  largely  dis- 
cussed by  critics  and  commentators,  and  there 
is  very  considerable  discrepancy  in  regard  to  the 
date  of  the  exodus,  the  place  where  the  Hebrews 
crossed  the  Bed  sea,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  mirade  connected  with  this  passage,  &0.  Dr. 
Robinson  advocates  the  view  that  the  Red  sea 
was  crossed  at  or  near  Snea;  other  critics  and 
travellers  express  themselves  convinced  that  the 
passage  was  effected  at  Ras  Attaka,  where  the 
Valley  of  Wandering  terminates.  The  date  of 
the  exodns  is  fixed  by  Udier  at  1491  B.  0.,  by 
the  Septna^t  1614  B.  0.,  by  Dr.  Hales  1648 
B.  C,  and  by  Bunsen,  Lepsius,  and  Wilkinson 
at  or  about  1820  B.  0.  in  the  reign  of  a  Pharaoh 
whose  name  was  Pthahmen  or  Menephthah. 
— ^The  book  of  Exodus  is  the  second  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, or  five  books  of  Moses.  It  gives  a  nar- 
rative of  the  fortones  of  the  Israelites  after  their 
migration  into  Egypt,  the  birth  and  eduoation 
of  Moses,  the  plagues  infiicted  on  the  Egyptians, 
the  departure  of  the  Hebrews,  the  passage  of  the 
Bed  sea,  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai, 
and  the  erection  of  tiie  tabemade,  and  indndes 
the  period  from  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  end 
of  the  first  year  after  the  going  out  of  Egypt. 

EXOGENS  (Gr.  fgu,  outward,  andynwoot,  to 
generate),  a  class  of  plants  so  called  because 
thdr  woody  matter  is  increased  by  additions  to 
the  ontdde  of  that  which  first  surrounds  the  cen- 
trsl  pith.  Aa  there  are  no  specific  limits  to  the 
age  of  exogenous  trees,  their  diameter  indefinitdy 
increases  by  this  annual  process,  a  distinct  ex- 
ternal layer  being  added  by  each  year's  growth. 
The  stem  of  an  exogen  consists  or  a  central  col- 
umn of  pith  or  medulla,  woody  cones,  and  baric 
Processes  from  the  central  inednlla  called  me- 
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iiiBatf  mrB  eroayke  tomb  tnoMmtmiy.  The 
bark  of  aa  «xogaa  parts  iMdily  from  the  nnder- 
lying  wood  at  a  partieolar  seaaon  of  the  year, 
wIm«  a  Tisud  secretkm  ealled  eambivm  is  pra- 
dooed  between  the  wood  and  the  inner  soiAoe 
of  the  bark.  It  is  at  this  p«iod  that  the  leavea 
expand  and  the  tmnk  Iwgthens.  The  woody 
flbtes  in  the  leaves  are  prolonged  into  the  stem 
•or  tronic,  passing  dawn  among  the  oambinm,  and 
adhering  partly  to  the  wood  aad  partly  to  the 
bark  of  die  pravioos  ^ear.  By  this  means  new 
Uring  matter  is  contmnally  deposited  upon  the 
outer  portion  of  tlie  woody  stem  and  the  inner 
portiona  of  the  b«-k.  It  ia  in  this  part  of 
the  stem  that  the  intensest  Titallty  exuts,  the 
onter  and  older  layers  of  the  bark  and  the  inner 
and  older  conoentrio  rings  of  the  wood  becoming 
inert  and  fidliog  off  or  deeaying  without  iqjnry 
to  the  vegetatiTe  parts.  The  office  of  Hie  me> 
dnilary  processes  is  very  important  as  means  of 
oommonioation  between  the  ooitre  of  the  stem 
and  the  outside  layers  or  rings ;  and  tbey  are 
conduits,  so  to  qiei^  by  which  the  flmd  matter 
passing  down  the  bai^  can  reach  the  wood  next 
the  medulla  or  pith.  These  processes,  which 
resemble  thin  plates,  are  of  a  spongy  nature 
rimilar  to  that  of  the  pith  from  wnich  they  otW 
ginated.  Tliey  smnetimes  assume  mnnosities 
and  undergo  partial  obliteration ;  and  sometimes 
the  wood  itself  assumes  an  exoeenve  irregular- 
ity. As  tbeee  circumstances  are  to  be  fonnd 
mostly  in  tropical  exogenous  trees,  vines,  and 
timbers,  difficulty  ia  sometimes  experienced  in 
perceiving  from  transverse  sections  their  (daims 
to  be  conmered  as  exogens.  TUs  natural  char- 
acter of  an  outward  growth  in  the  ^ogeas  is 
associated  with  otiier  peouliarities  of  develop- 
ment of  othw  organs.  Thus,  the  leaves  have 
veins  ramifying  from  the  midrib  outwardly  to 
the  circumference ;  or  if  there  are  several  ribs, 
the  veins  are  still  of  the  same  quality,  so  as  to 
form  an  irregular  network.  These  veins  nev» 
run  parallel  to  each  otiier  without  ramifications, 
and  even  some  which  appear  to  do  so  will  be 
found  to  possess  secondaiT'  veins.  The  leaves 
idso  fell  away  from  the  branches,  beiog  disartic- 
ulated fitnn  tiieir  places  of  insertion,  leaving  a 
dear  scar  behind.  Certain  fblidar  organs,  called 
stipnks,  are  also  frequentiy  attached  to  the 
leaves,  which  is  very  unnsnal  in  endogens.  The 
flowers  are  quinary,  that  is,  they  have  6  sepals, 
6  petals,  and  6  stwinens.  or  some  power  of  that 
number.  The  tall  and  fbatiiery  outline  of  the 
palms  is  never  seen  in  the  exogens,  as  none  of 
them  depend  on  a  single  terminal  bud  for  thefr 
developing  growth.  Erom  the  very  germination 
of  the  seed  the  difference  is  apparent  in  the  form 
of  the  embryo  and  in  the  dfeotyledonoos  char- 
acteristics of  the  young  plant 

EXORCISM  (Gr.  rfop«iC»>  to  coi^nre),  a  rite 
having  fbr  its  object  the  casting  out  of  evil 
nirits.  As  the  natural  attMidants  of  a  belief  in 
demoniacal  possession,  excMtsisms  have  been 
practised  in  every  aga  and  country.  The  pagans 
of  old,  Ifte  those  of  to-day,  attributed  diseases 
wMdi  baffled  time  akill,  aba  ahnost  all  misfotw 


tuaes  <tf  wUdi  tiiey  did  Bot  readily  peteaiva 
the  cause,  to  the  agency  of  malignant  ^nrits, 
whose  power  they  sought  to  break  Inr  ineaa- 
tations,  mosio,  the  use  of  certun  wovw,  boiB- 
ing  drugs  or  chemical  oompomtda,  amid^  tie. 
Epicurus  and  .gsohinee  were  the  sons  of  weinsa 
wno  lived  by  such  arts,  and  were  aoensed  of 
having  sometimea  assisted  their  mothers  in  ths 
imposture.  Even  hnman  saorifloes  wh«  resort- 
ed to  in  order  to  destroy  Has  wpaOB  of  depoBi. 
Josephus  tells  us  that  Solmiwn  aoqiiiref  great 
akill  in  exordsing,  and  left  several  teiKiIas  ts 
be  used  ia  the  ceremony.  He  gif«a  a  carioai 
example  of  the  ^icacy  of  tiM  Idag'a  ayatan 
wUoh  he  says  fell  under  his  own  obaarntMOi 
The  exorcist  "put  a  ring  that  had  a  root  of  cm 
oS  tbcee  sorts  mentioned  by  Boknnoa  to  the 
nostrils  of  the  demoniac,  after  which  be  drew 
out  the  demon  throng  his  nostrib;  and  witet 

the  man  fell  down  immediately  he  a^io*^  U"^** 
rekma  onto  Mm  no  more,  making  still  maatioa 
of  Solomon  and  reciting  the  incantatioat  whieh 
he  composed."  In  the  book  of  ToWt  we  read 
of  an  exorcism  practised  by  Tobit  at  the  bidding 
^anaogeL  Neitherthebelief  indiaboKoalpoe- 
seadonnortheuse  of  exordsms  was  coBdenmed 
by  our  Saviour,  and  the  cure  of  persons  tMBunt- 
ed  by  devils  waa  among  the  omnmonest  proofa 
of  adivinemiariongivenbyliim  and  hiadiaciplas. 
Tiie  devil-worship  of  the  pagans  led  to  a  genar^ 
practice  in  the  early  church  of  exorciang  con- 
verts before  baptism ;  in  the  case  of  the  ''eih 
ergnmens,"  or  really  possessed^  it  waa  intendwil 
to  cast  out  the  evil  qiirit;  m  others  it  wai 
merely  to  break  the  power  of  Satan  over  tks 
convert  by  driving  out  wiokednees,  and  was  a 
symbol  of  belief  in  ori^nal  sin  and  of  the  hor- 
ror irith  which  Christians  ought  to  shun  tha 
devil  and  his  works.  With  ma  view  the  Bo- 
man  Oatholies  have  always  retained  it,  even  in 
the  Iwptism  of  in&nta.  They  exoroiae  water 
before  bleaeing  it,  in  token  of  disbelief  in  tbe 
psgan  doctrine  that  all  useftil  tilings  are  ghris 
and  preedded  over  by  spirits,  and  not  uafre- 
quently  they  seek  by  exorcisms  to  allay  storms 
and  check  the  ravagea  of  noxious  animals  sad 
insects.  All  such  are  called  ordinary  exoreisa»; 
exbaordinary  are  those  pnmonnced  over  eow- 
gnmens.  The  form  used  for  such  piapcaea 
gready  varies ;  in  some  oases  it  is  vo^  a^nfl*, 
but  wben  the  snlgeot  is  an  energumen  it  is  at- 
t«aided  with  many  ceremonies.  The  exorciat 
marks  the  subject  with  the  dgn  of  the  croaa, 
sprinkles  'him  with  hoLj  water,  reads  over  him 
various  litanies,  psahns,  and  prayers,  atyures  the 
demon  by  the  mysteries  of  the  Chnstiaa  re- 
li^on  to  afflict  the  person  no  more,  and  com- 
mands him  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  de- 
part. The  exorcist  in  such casesisa  priest  '«^ 
must  reodve  special- authority  team  tne  biAop, 
but  in  former  times  the  duty  waa  intrusted  to 
an  inferior  clerk.  The  order  of  exorcist  is  the 
8d  of  the  minor  orders,  and  ia  still  retained, 
though  its  functions  are  performed  by  priesta.— 
'  The  art  of  casting  out  devils  is  the  snijeot  of 
several  veiy  cmioasold  worica^ODeof  taemoat 
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nmarbble  of  which  ia  the  3%tiauru»  JBior- 
€i»morum  et  CoDJvratumum  terribiUum,  poten- 
fimimormn,  ^fieaemimorumqwe,  oum  Praetiea 
prebatimima,  quibutJS^nrituatiuuiMi,  DamonM, 
wtmUfieaqtte  onmia  de  Corporibut  Sumanu  ixM- 
piam  liageUi»  HitUbiuqiteJugontur,  expelkmr 
twr.    Dot^rims  rtfertigsimue  atqvs  uberrimuM: 
md  atagimam  Mmrek.tarum  Oommoditatem  tn 
We«n  etUttu  et  reearuM  (Oologna,  IdOS).    In 
ikoB  w«  hM-e  not  only  the  verbal  formidas  to 
be  need,  with  the  most  effioadona  drags  for 
fumigations  (prqfiimiffoOio  h0rribilis)y  bat  direo- 
fttne  for  dieting  the  possessed  on  InreM,  matton, 
snd  wine  or  holy  water,  and  for  administering 
•mettos  and  other  wholesome  medicines.  Apio- 
tare  of  the  demon,  effigie  korribUi  ae  twpi, 
with  his  name  written  nnder  it,  thrown  into 
the  flames,  ia  said  to  be  an  excellent  remedy, 
and  a  hidiaioas  nse  of  vitnoerative  epithets  may 
«omp«l  the  spirit  to  tell  hu  name,  which  is  al- 
v^an  important  consideration.  (SeeDncoir.) 
EXOSTOSIS  (Gh-.  ef,  oat  o^  and  o(mop, 
bone),  an  osseoos  tmnor  dereloped  on  the  sa]> 
fMe  of  a  bone,  originally  or  eventoally  continn- 
oos  with  its  sabstanoe,  oironmsoribed,  withont 
interior  cavity,  having  the  same  strnotore  and 
life  as  the  l)one  on  which  it  is  fonnd.    There  are 
two  varieties  of  this  growth ;  in  one  the  bone, 
Ke  all  ether  tissues  of  the  system,  takes  on  a 
morbid  devdopment,  an  eccentric  hypertrophy 
of  its  snbstance,  forming  a  well-defined  tnmor 
on  its  sorface  by  the  mere  excess  of  interstitial 
oaseons  deposit;  in  the  other  the  new  ossifie 
matter  is  deposited  originally  on  the  sar&oe, 
onder  or  between  tha  laminae  of  the  periosteom, 
separated  from  the  bone  at  first  t^  cartilage, 
bat  afterward  beomning  oonsolidsted  to  it  in  the 
usual  manner  of  bony  processes.    The  first  va- 
riety may  affect  the  greater  part  of  a  bone,  and 
deserves  rather  the  name  ot  hyp«ro»tori»;  and 
the  second,  by  the  progress  of  ossification,  may 
he  eonverted  into  the  first ;  this  distinction  is  of 
eoorideraUe  importance  in  the  prognosis  and 
treatment  of  the  aflbotion.    The  mnsoles  and 
Kit  parts  over  an  exostosis  are  generally  not 
changed,  mless  the  tnmor  be  of  considerable 
size  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  nerves  uid 
veasda;  bat  the  perioetenm  is  almost  always 
thidaned,  and  leas  adherent  to  the  bone  than 
wual.    In  the  first  variety  the  form  is  regular, 
and  the  bony  fibres  diverge  fixim  the  natural  di- 
rectioa  to  eater  the  tnmor,  as  in  other  forms  of 
eooeotoje  hyperlTophy;  in  the  second  variety 
the  form  ia  irregular,  often  fantastic  and  roogh, 
and  there  is  an  endent  base  by  which  it  is  as  it 
were  immovably  artionlated  to  the  supporting 
iMoe,  ezeept  in  very  aid  growths;  this  base  in 
laoent  oases  is  cartilaginons  and  readily  sepa- 
•nted,  and  shows  that  this  kind  of  exostosis  ori- 
'giBates  from  and  is  nourished  by  the  investing 
periosteom ;  it  indicates  also  a  method  of  treat- 
ment which  has  been  found  sucoessftal,  by  de- 
'mdisg  them  of  their  periosteum  and  causing 
fteir  neerosis  and  sepwation  from  want  of  nn- 
triljon.    If  the  cartilagiDoos  base  rests  npon  the 
booe,  under  the  periosteum,  the  removal  of  this 


membrane  will  cause  an  exioUation  of  the  ■nbja* 
oent  bone ;  but  if  between  the  laminaa  of  this 
envel<^)e,  a  similar  operation  will  effect  the  fall 
of  the  tomor  withont  iqjury  to  the  snr&ce  of 
the  b<me;  the  cartilage  soon  becomes  ossified, 
and  the  exostosis  forms  one  body  with  the  bone, 
resembling  the  first  variety  in  having  no  basu 
line  of  separation.  In  course  of  time  the  ex* 
ees^ve  deposit  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  these 
growths  may  convert  them  into  a  sabstanoe 
having  the  appearance,  consistence,  weight,  and 
pidiah  of  ivory.  Among  the  constitationiu  causes 
of  exostosis  are  svphilitic  pdsoning,  tiie  sorofki- 
lons  diathesis,  and  the  goaty  and  rheumatic  con- 
ditions;  bat  local  causes  are  the  most  common. 
These  tomors  are  frequent  in  domestic  animals. 
All  require  for  their  production  an  irritation  or 
inflammation  either  of  the  periosteom  or  the 
internal  stmotore  of  bone;  tne  an>l>>Iitic  taint 
generally  develops  its  exostoses  from  the  perios- 
teum, and  on  bones  sparingly  covered  with  soft 
parts,  as  the  forehead,  lower  jaw,  tibia,  stemnm, 
clavicles,  and  ribs;  while  the  acrofUons  coosti- 
tntion  favors  their  origin  in  the  deep-seated  por- 
tions of  the  long  bones ;  the  snperfioial  exostosis 
can  hardly  be  developed  under  a  thick  mass  of 
f^quently  contracting  muscles.  Oontosions,  lo- 
cal irritations,  and  wounds  of  hone,  frequently 
give  rise  to  periosteal  exoetods ;  in  some  consti- 
tutions there  is  such  a  disporition  to  the  deposit 
of  os»fio  matter,  that  the  slightest  contusion  is 
snfBcient  to  cause  the  develcmment  of  these  bony 
growths,  not  only  on  bones  but  in  the  anbstance 
of  tendons  and  ligaments.  An  exostosis  may 
grow  toward  the  interior  of  a  bone,  and  make 
no  appearance  externally;  when  muacles  and 
tendons  are  displaced  or  distended,  the  move- 
ments of  the  joints  may  be  impeded,  even  to  the 
formation  of  anchylosis;  pressure  upon  arteries, 
veins,  and  nerves  may  cause  oedema,  aneurismal 
tumors,  pain,  crsmp,  and  partial  paralysis.  In 
the  upper  jaw  exoetoaes  often  project  toward  the 
orbital  and  the  buccal  cavities;  very  common 
on  the  lower  jaw,  they  grow  s(Hnetimes  to  a 
large  size ;  on  the  clavicle  they  are  compara- 
tively rare,  bat  exceedingly  common  in  the  pel- 
vic cavitv,  especially  in  females.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  nature  of  the  growth  incompatible 
with  life,  the  only  trouble  and  danger  being  from 
their  mechanical  action  npon  neighboring  parts. 
The  treatment  consists  in  remedies  addrMsed  to 
the  constitutional  cause,  if  there  be  any;  in  ex- 
dting  the  absorbents  by  meronriala,  mineral' 
acids,  and  stimulating  applications ;  in  prodno- 
ing  artiflciid  necrosis  by  denuding  them  of  the 
periosteum ;  and  in  removing  the  tumors  by  the 
saw,  chisel,  trephine,  or  other  instruments. 

EXPANSION,  the  property  displayed  by 
bodies  of  enlargbig  in  bulk  by  increase  of  heat, 
or  in  a  few  instancea  by  increase  of  cold,  and  also 
of  moisture.  It  is  seen  in  aolidsin  the  common 
opwation  <k  setting  the- tire  of  a  wheel;  the 
iron  ring,  being  bested  in  the  cirde  of  burning 
chips  and  coals  arranged  npon  the  ground,  en- 
larges in  balk,  so  as  easily  to  elip  over  the  fel- 
loes, wMoh  it  pinches  closely  together,  as  it 
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rows  oool  on  the  applioation  of  cold  water.  It 
seen  in  liqaids  in  the  rise  of  meromy  in  the 
thermometer ;  and  in  aCriform  bodies  in  the  as- 
oending  onrrents  of  heated  air,  or  njore  plainly 
in  the  bnrsting  of  a  tight  bladder,  as  the  air 
it  encloses  swells  by  exposure  to  heat  The 
amoont  of  expansion  exhibited  by  different  bod- 
ies by  any  given  increase  of  heat  is  very  va- 
rious. Those  only  which  exist  in  the  aSnform 
state,  or  as  vapors,  can  be  classed  together  in 
ibis  respect  They  all  expand  alike  by  th  e  same 
increase  of  temperature.  Like  air  they  increase 
in  bnik  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point 
so  that  100  measnres  at  the  lower  degree  fill 
187i  at  the  higher.  For  each  degree  of  tem- 
peratore  the  expansion  is  f^.  Each  solid  body 
nas  its  own  rate  of  expansion,  which  however 
is  not  nniform  for  equal  increments  of  temper- 
ature, bnt  increases  at  high  degrees  in  a  fiister 
ratio.  This,  unless  special  allowance  is  made 
for  it  in  the  graduation,  introduces  error  in 
thermometers,  those  marked  off  in  equal  divi- 
sions  for  the  high  degrees  evidently  not  being 
correct  Anotiier  source  of  error  tSao  Is  in  the 
unequal  expansion  of  the  different  materials. 
The  mercury  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling 
point  of  water  expands  1  in  66.08 ;  between  the 
latter  and  893°,  1  in  64.61 ;  and  between  this 
and  672°,  1  in  64.01.  Glass  expands  in  the 
same  range  of  temperature,  in  the  first  division, 
j,^;  in  the  2d,  „\rt  \  «»d  in  the  8d,  g^^. 
In  a  meroorial  thermometer  it  is  the  difference 
of  expansion  between  the  mercury  and  the  glass 
that  is  iudioated,  and  the  temperature  indicated 
by  666°  would  correspond  to  667°  determined 
by  the  expansion  of  ^ass  alone,  or  to  672°  by 
the dr  thermometer,  various  instruments  called 
pyrometers  have  been  devised  to  determine 
high  degrees  of  temperature  by  the  amount  of 
expansion  of  bars  of  different  metals.  They  are 
all  approximate  only  in  their  results,  for  the 
reasons  given.  Daniell's  register  pyrometer  is 
the  most  accurate.  (See  Ptbometsb  and  Thkb- 
MOMBTSB.)  The  expandons  of  various  bodies 
fh>m  82°  to  212°  are  presented  in  the  following 
table: 


Sno,  cut. . . . 


Ttn  ... 
ailvtr . 
Braw.. 


Bbmsth 

Iron 

ADtimoof ... 
TmpVd  sUel 
paOadtom.... 
PkUnam  .... 
OlM&wlthoat 

nut  dni!" 


brulo. 

bhaftk. 

tabalk. 

1  in   sa 

1  '    HO 

1  in  lis 

1  "    861 

1  "  IIT 

t  "    816 

1  "  ITS 

1  ^    BU 

1   "  116 

1  "    BBS 

1   "  ITS 

1  "    B8» 

1   "  1»4 

1  »     681 

1   "  MT 

1  "    TH 

1  «  MS 

1  "     646 

1  "  »a 

t  «    «J» 

1  "  SOT 

1  »    MS 

1  •  sot 

1  "1.060 

1  •  888 

I  »1,U1 

t  "  8TT 

1  "1,148 

1  "  881 

1  "W«8 

1  "  416 

IjkToUn    ud    L*- 


Imeaton. 

Doloiig  tnd  Petit 
Smeaton. 

L«Totii<r  ud  Tapliea. 
WoUaMon. 


[" 


Dnlong  and  Pettt 
LaTolaier  and  Laplaefc 


The  expansi<ni  in  bulk  is  thus  found  to  be 
about  8  times  the  linear  expansion.  When 
metals  become  liquid  byftision,  a  change  takes 
place  in  the  law  of  their  expansion;  tb^ 


rifio  mvity  increases,  as  is  shown  by  aefil 
BS  cf  a  metal  always  floating  npon  tfas 
surfiioe  of  a  melted  mass  of  the  same  mrtai, 
and  on  cooling  the  metal  expands.  Thus  it  is 
that  in  most  castings,  the  mould  Is  ealinif 
filled  in  its  minutest  parts. — ^A  great  differeoos 
is  shown  in  the  amount  of  expansion, of  differ- 
ent liquids  ;  thus  water  gains  |in  bulk  whtm 
its  temperature  is  raised  from  82°  to  212°;  oil 
of  turpentine  -^r :  and  mercury  in  a  glass  tuba 
^.  A  remarkable  exception  to  the  genend  kw 
of  expansion  of  liquids  in  proportion  a*  HUf 
are  heated  is  shown  in  the  case  of  watsc 
When  this  is  cooled  from  the  temperature  of 
60°,  it  continues  to  contract  until  it  reaches  die 
temperature  of  89.2°.  From  this  point  it  ex- 
pands until  it  freezes  at  82°,  its  rate  of  expan- 
sion bring  about  the  same  from  89°  whether  it 
is  heated  or  cooled.  An  important  beneficid 
effect  resulting  from  this  peculiarity  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  water  is  seen  in  the  protection  it  tl- 
fords  to  the  natural  bodies  of  this  fluid,  as  lakei 
and  ponds,  against  being  frozen  thronslMat 
For,  as  the  surface  of  the  water  is  cooled  bdow 
89°  by  the  cold  air  above,  this  portion  by  its 
expansion  becomes  q>ecificallv  lighter  thaun  tbs 
water  below,  and  consequently  remains  at  the 
top.  At  82°  a  covering  of  ice  forms  over  tbs 
water,  which  being  a  poor  conductor  of  heat 
preserves  the  great  body  of  water  below  from 
£alling  to  a  lower  temperature  than  89%  the 
point  of  its  greatest  density. — So  great  a  power 
is  exerted  by  the  contraction  of  metals  on 
cooling  after  being  expanded  by  heating,  that  this 
has  been  applied  as  a  mechanical  force,  as  ia 
the  bringing  together  of  heavy  waDs  of  build- 
ings which  had  separated  by  unequal  settling 
Strong  iron  bars  are  passed  horizontally  thronm 
the  opposite  walls,  and  being  heated  throu^ 
out  toeir  length,  are  closely  keyed  up  ud 
then  allowed  to  oool ;  and  the  prooeas  is  re- 
peated until  the  desired  effect  is  obtained. 
This  suggests  the  danger  of  inserting  ban  of 
metal  dooely  in  walls  of  masonry,  as  by  th* 
force  exerted  by  their  expanaon  they  tend 
to  thrust  portions  of  the  wall  out  of  place. 
The  expansion  of  water  in  freezing  has  been 
practically  applied  to  the  rending  of  rocks,  the 
fluid  being  poured  into  the  fissures  and  allowed 
to  freeze.  This  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
agents  employed  by  nature  for  the  didntegra- 
tion  of  rooky  olifb.  The  expansion  by  access 
of  moisture  is  exhibited  in  the  swaUing  of  the 
fibre  of  wood  or  of  ropes.  This,  too,  is  some- 
times emplojyed  asa  powerfrd  mechankal  foree, 
as  by  inserting  wedges  of  wood  into  cracks,  or 
into  holes  drilled  for  the  purpose  in  rocks,  and 
then  covering  the  wood  with  water.  As  this 
is  absorbed,  we  wood  slowly  expands,  exerting 
a  steady  pressure  of  surprising  fitrce  to  open  the 
fissure.— The  presence  of  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere is  ascertained  by  instruments  based  on 
this  principle.  (See  Btobomrxb.)  For  the 
effect  of  expansion  of  steam,  see  Stsail 

EXPLOSION,  the  sudden  and  violent  ex- 
pansion of  a  body  by  its  component  parts  «e- 
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aniringftgrestinereaMofbalk.  lagimpovder 
Uiis  Lb  the  r«salt  of  its  elements  saddenly  enter- 
ing into  new  combinations  and  assoming  the 
gaseous  state  by  the  application  of  heat.    As 
mentioned  in  the  article  BLASTiNa,  the  bnlk  is 
thus  instantly  increased  more  tluin  450  times, 
sai^Kiong  the  temperature  of  the  gases  to  be 
at  the  freezing  pomt ;   bat  snch  a  degree  of 
heat  is  developed  in  the  chemical  changes  which 
take  place,  that  the  volume  of  the  gases  is  sup- 
posed to  be  from  4,000  to  6,000  times  that  of 
the  powder.    A  remarkable  feature  in  these 
exploaons  is  the  immense  velocity  with  which 
the  gases  expand ;  and  another  is  the  intense 
degree  of  heat  produced.  Explosions  are  caused 
by  the  sodden  formation  of  steam  in  consider- 
able quantities,  or  by  the  sudden  failure  of  the 
Teasel  in  which  it.  is  confined  to  longer  retain 
it.    By  its  property  of  elasticity  it  instantly 
assumes  a  greater  volume,  bret^ng  from  its 
confinement  with  the  violent  movement  of  an 
exjJosion.    Electrical  explosions  are  produced 
by  the  instantaneous  restoration  of  equilib- 
rium between  two  bodies  differently  excited. 
It  is  witnessed  in  its  most  terrific  forms  in 
the  stroke  of  lightning,  and  in  the  discharge 
of  the  fire  balls  which  are  seen  at  times  to 
bnrst  with  tremendous  reports  in  the  atmo- 
BpiieTe.    Liquids  thrown  in  very  small  quantity 
upon  the  surface  of  molten  copper  cause  most 
violent  explosions,  which  can  hardly  be  ex- 

C'  'ned  by  the  mere  evolution  of  the  gaseous 
ies  which  the  liquid  employed  is  cwable  of 
producing.    K  melted  metal  is  allowea  to  flow 
u  moist  sand  or  moulds  containing  water,  ex- 
plosions are  produced  which  are  often  attended 
with  serious  consequences.    They  are  not  of 
rare  occurrence  in  iron  fonnderies.    In  these, 
Imt  more  particularly  in  large  blast  furnaces, 
erosions  sometimes  occur  from  bodies  of  in- 
flammable gases  collecting  in  the  furnace  itselfl 
win  the  hot  air  chambers  orfiues,  or  under  the 
toilers,  where  they  are  conveyed  to  be  consum- 
ed for  the  heat  they  produce,  and  where  they 
liecome  mixed  with  atmospheric  air.    At  one 
of  the  large  blast  furnaces  of  the  Thomas  iron 
company,  on  the  Lehigh  river  in  Pennsylvania, 
a  terrific  explosion  occurred  a  few  years  since 
from  the  gas  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stock 
finding  its  way  back  into  the  air  receiver  and 
blowing  cylinders ;  and  a  still  more  disastrous 
explosion  of  the  same  nature  took  place  at  the 
Hudson  iron  works  on  the  Hudson  river,  by 
which  on  enormous  globe  of  boiler  plate  iron, 
40  feet  in  diameter,  used  for  giving  regularity 
to  the  blast,  was  blown  apart,  the  upper  half 
of  tiie  shell  being  torn  and  thrown  off  with  a 
report  that  startled  the  city  as  if  it  had  been  an 
earthquake.    Explosions  in  the  stacks  occur  in 
oew  fomaces  not  well  dried  before  they  are  put 
in  blast,  and  sometimes  are  repeated  at  intervals 
ibr  wedu.    A  new  furnace  at  Rossie,  St.  Law- 
race  CO.,  N.  Y.,  some  years  since  exploded  from 
tlus  cause,  throwing  out  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  contents  and  setting  fire  to  all  that  was 
eombnstible  about  it.   A  most  serious  explosion 


occurred  at  a  large  blast  fbrnaoe  in  WoIm 
some  years  ago,  which  was  caused  by  one  of 
the  workmen  throwing  a  shovelful  of  hot  co^ 
into  the  top,  when  the  charges  had  run  verj 
low,  preparatory  to  blowing  out.'  The  whoM 
stack  was  instantly  demolished  with  a  tremen- 
dous explosion,  and  9  men  were  killed. — ^llie 
wondernil  power  developed  by  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
Count  Bumford.  He  loaded  a  mortar  with  ^ 
of  an  ounce  of  powder,  and  closing  up  every 
aperture  he  placed  a  cannon  so  as  to  rest  upon 
the  charge  with  a  pressure  of  8,081  lbs.  On 
firing,  the  mortar  burst  with  a  loud  explodon, 
raising  the  cannon  upon  it.  Twenty-eight 
grains  of  powder  closely  c<»ifined  in  a  cylindri- 
cal space  which  it  just  filled  on  exploding  bnrst 
a  bar  of  iron  capable  of  resisting  a  strain  of 
200  tons.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  gun- 
powder explosions  on  record  occurred  at  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  May  81,  1854.  Three  wagoni 
from  Dapont's  mills,  loaded  with  160  barrels  of 
powder  which  contained  12,000  lbs.,  were  pass- 
mg  through  the  town  near  together.  By  some 
means  fire  was  communicated  to  the  powder, 
and  the  whole  blew  up.  The  effects  were  felt 
.in  the  buildings  for  more  than  a  mile  around. 
Some  were  destroyed ;  windows  in  those  near 
by  were  burst  in ;  in  others  the  nearest  win- 
dows to  the  explosion  were  bnrst  in,  and  the 
others  out ;  while  in  those  further  off  the  force 
was  exerted  outward.  A  wagon  tire  was  torn 
off  the  wheel,  and  a  piece  left  <m  a  hUl  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off.  Shoes  were  stripped  off  the  feet 
of  the  horses,  and  in  the  houses  the  casters  from 
the  furniture  and  the  hinges  from  the  doora. 
Under  the  wagons  depresnons  were  made  in 
the  hard  macadamized  road  by  a  condensation 
of  the  earth.  The  one  under  the  middle  wag- 
on measured  10  feet  by  6,  and  was  8  feet 
deep.  Oast  iron  water  pipes  4  or  6  feet  below 
the  surface  were  broken  off  The  most  terri- 
ble explosion  which  ever  occurred  was  that  at 
Brescia  in  Aug.  1767.  In  the  vaults  of  the 
church  of  St.  Kazaire  a  lar^  quantity  of  am- 
munition was  stored  belongmg  to  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice.  This  was  fired  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning,  207,600  lbs.  exploding  at  once,  redno* 
ing  nemy  |  of  the  city  to  mins,  and  destroying 
atont  8,000  of  the  inhabitants.— In  the  e^lo- 
sion  of  gaseous  mixtures,  most  powerful  ef^cta 
are  caused  when  these  produce  water  by  the 
combination  of  their  elements,  as  in  the  mixtnrv 
of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxy- 
gen. The  vapor  generated  is  rendered  ex- 
tremely rare  by  the  intense  heat.  By  condens- 
ing this,  and  thus  producing  a  vacuum,  it  has 
been  thought  practicable  to  apply  explosions  to 
generate  medoanical  power  for  useful  purposes ; 
and  machines  have  oeen  contrived  with  thia 
object.  In  the  DietionrMire  det  art*  et  manu- 
Jaetwre*  an  account  is  given  of  an  invention  of 
M.  Sdligue,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  pro- 
pel vessels  through  the  water  by  exploding  re- 
peated charges  of  carburetted  hydrogen  mixed 
with  atmospheric  air  through  two  strong  tubes 
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iHiioh  -wen  directed  throngfa  the  Btom  and 
opened  nnder  the  water. 

EXPONENT  fLat  eiponerg,  to  manifest),  in 
•rithmetio  and  algebra,  a  small  figure  or  letter, 
written  to  the  right  of  and  above  a  quantity  or 
algebraic  term,  to  show  how  often  the  quantity 
or  term  most  be  moltiplied  by  itself.  Thns, 
8*  Rgnifies  that  i  ^rees  mast  be  malti[^ed  to- 
gether, and  8*  is  eqnal  to  81 ;  in  like  manner 
(a-i-by  signifies  that  the  sam  of  the  nambers  rep- 
resented by  a  and  b  mnst  be  written  down  as 
many  times  as  there  are  nnits  in  «,  and  tiien 
mnltipUed  oonsecutiTely  into  itself.  (See  Air 
oiBBA.)— Exponential  equations  and  ranetions 
are  those  in  which  tiie  exponents  contain  nn- 
known  or  variable  qaantities;  each  as  y=<^,  in 
whicb  a  is  the  only  known  qnantity.  Expo- 
nential. eqni^ODB  are  nsaally  reduced  to  loga- 
rithmic, and  Ums  solved. 

EXPREISS,  a  messenger  or  conveyance  sent 
on  any  special  errand,  partionlarly  a  courier  des- 
patched with  important  communications.  In 
the  United  States  the  word  is  ^>plied  to  a  system 
organized  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
or  parcels  of  any  kind.  This  ^stem  was  originat- 
ed March  4, 1839,  when,  agreeably  to  announce- 
ment published  for  several  days  in  the  news- 
peters,  Mr.  William  F.  Hamden  of  Boston  made 
a  trip  from  that  dty  to  New  York  as  a  pnblio 
messenger.  His  route  was  hj  the  Boston  and 
FMvidenoe  railroad  and  the  Long  Island  sound 
steamboat,  which  connected  with  that  line.  He 
had  in  charge  a  few  booksellers'  bundles  and 
orders,  and  some  brokers'  .parcels  of  New  York 
and  soathem  and  western  bank  notes  to  deliver 
or  exchange — a  service  for  which  he  charged 
an  adequate  compensation.  Mr.  Hamden  pro- 
posed uso  to  take  the  charge  of  freight,  and 
attend  to  its  early  delivery.  For  this  purpose 
he  had  made  a  contract  with  the  above  named 
ndbroad  and  steamboat  companies.  He  was  to 
xaake  4  trips  per  week.  The  project  recom- 
mended itself  to  bnnness  men,  especially  those 
whose  commonications  between  the  two  cities 
were  frequent.  It  was  particularly  acceptable 
to  the  press,  to  which  Mr.  Hamden  made  lumself 
very  useful  in  the  voluntary  transmission  of  tiie 
litest  intelligence,  in  advance  of  the  maiL  A 
year  later  (1840)  a  competing  express  was 
started  by  P.  B.  Burke  and  Alvan  Adams,  the 
ownership  and  sole  operation  of  which  soon  de- 
volved anon  the  latter.  In  1841  Mr.  Adams 
associatea  with  him  William  B.  Dinsmore  of 
Boston  as  his  partner,  and  gave  him  the  charge 
of  their  New  York  ofBce.  Adams  and  oo.'s  ex- 
press was  carried  by  the  Norwich  and  Worcester 
route.  In  1840  Mr.  D.  Brigfaam,  Jr.,  Haraden's 
New  York  agent,  became  ius  partner,  and  soon 
after  went  to  England,  where  he  laid  tiie  founda- 
tion of  Hamden  and  oo.'s  foreign  business.  He 
retaraed  in  1841,  and  in  that  year  tiieir  line  was 
extended  south  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  and  west 
to  Albany.  A  year  or  two  later  Adams  and  co. 
established  £.  8.  Sanford  as  their  a^nt  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  he  became  a  partner  m  their  busi- 
neesthero.  He  bIm  became  associated  with  S.M. 


Shoeraaktar  of  Baltimore  in  an  expnas  mm. 
Philadelphia  to  Washington,  D.  O.  Ahcnt  ttw 
same  time  Hamden  and  co.'s  Boston,  Spriaig>- 
field,  and  Albany  express  was  pnrobased  VT 
Thompson  and  co.,  who  gave  it  their 
which  it  still  bears.  About  the  same 
Gay  and  co.,  afterward  Oay  and  Ejosleyj  i 
menoed  what  is  now  known  as  Kinsley  and 
eo.'s  express,  ranning  between  New  York  and 
Boston,  via  Newport  and  Fall  River.  The  ex- 
press lines  from  Albany  to  Bnffiilo,  and  fbeeet 
to  the  remoter  west,  were  established  by  Henry 
Wells.  The  first  express  west  of  BofiUo  vas 
oommenoed  in  April,  1845,  by  Messrs.  WA, 
Fargo  and  Banning,  under  the  st^e  of  WeDs  aad 
00.  It  was  dispowd  ofS  ^ears  afterward,  t» 
'VraUam  O.  Fargo  and  William  A.  livit^stas, 
who  continued  it,  nnder  ther  style  of  LivingBtoe 
and  Fargo,  until  Mardi  18, 18S0,  when  it  was 
consolidated  with  the  expresses  of  Wella  and  eo., 
and  Bntterfleld,  Wesson,  and  co.  The  express 
line  last  named  had  been  created  aboat  a  year 
previous  by  John  Butterfield.  These  8  eon- 
oems,  when  united,  were  called  the  "■  American 
Express  Company."  William  F.  Hamden,  tiie 
founder  at  the  express  business,  died  in  1848, 
leaving  little  or  no  property.  In  the  mean  time 
numerous  short  express  routes  and  local  ax- 
presses  had  come  into  successful  optralOim 
throughout  Massachusetts  and  the  reat  of  New 
England.  Messrs.  Pullen,  Yirgil,  and  Stone, 
who  by  their  efficient  services  had  contributed 
largely  to  the  success  of  Hartiden's  busineas  in 
its  in&ncy,  now  started  an  express  between 
New  York  and  Montreal,  and  laid  the  foandv 
tion  of  the  "National  Express  Comptmy."  WeDs, 
Fargo,  and  oo.'s  California  express  was  created 
in  the  city  of  New  Yoric  in  1862.  Adams  and 
co.'s  California  express,  established  in  1849,  was 
succeeded  in  1866  by  that  of  Freeman  and  co. 
In  1864  Adams  and  co.,  the  Hamden  exprea 

gten  owned  by  Thompson  and  Living^no), 
nsley  and  co.,  and  Hoey  and  co.,  were  ou- 
solidated  in  a  Joint  stock  institution,  now  ftznoos 
as  the  "  Adams  Express  Company."  Its  atod: 
is  in  13,000  shares,  of  no  stated  par  value,  bat 
usually  regarded  as  worth  at  least  $100  per 
share.  The  "  United  States  Express  Company" 
was  commenced  in'  1858.  It  rans  a  tliron^ 
express  twice  a  day  to  Bnffido,  over  the  New 
York  and  Erie  railroad,  and  thence  to  nomerou 
western  cities,  towns,  and  stations.  Betwea' 
New  York  and  Dunkirk,  and  at  all  the  ata^oos 
upon  its  route,  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad 
company  is  doing  an  express  business  which  wis 
first  established  by  the  regular  express  oompaoy 
last  mentioned.  The  "  Hope  Express  Company," 
the  "  New  Jersey  Express  Company,"  and  the 
"  Howard  Express  Company,"  established  u 
Joint  stock  concerns  since  1864,  were  founded 
upon  snocessfril  individual  enterprises  of  some 
years'  standing  prior  to  that  date.  They  serve 
every  part  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  "Eastern  Express  Company"  alsois  auni<» 
of  several  individual  enterprises,  consolidated 
Jan.  1, 1867.    Ito  principal  office  is  in  Boston, 
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ivkflKw  Itt  nnes  dlm^  b^  f  vIouMUtotn  tiA 

■tMaorbcMt  routes  iato  lime  and  Kew  Hamp- 

■Ure.    Firice  and  eo^  and  Oheoey,  FUke,  and 

oo,  are  proprietors  of  expreasM  wliloh  have  been 

Tory  vmoi,  for  some  years  part,  in  Maaaaehn- 

fletti,  Kew  HampAire,  and  Vermont.    Maasa- 

ehiwatta  ia  remarkaUe  for  the  number  of  its 

azpreaaea,  the  most  of  which  have  short  routes, 

and  ax«  operated  by  indivldnal  enterprise.    The 

"  American-Saropean  Express  ana  Exohonge 

OoBOMny,"  created  in  New  York,  July  1, 1866, 

waananded  mxn  the  bnshMss  of  livfaigstcm 

ipad  Wdla,  and  Edwards,  Sanfbfd,  and  oo.    It 

teads  and  reoeivea  an  expreas  by  evMy  reonlar 

bie  (rf  foreim  steanMhips,  and  tranaaotsbntuiesa 

in  London,  Paris,  and  all  the  ]&iropean  dtiea. 

The  American  express  company  does  an  im- 

mease  eanrying  and  coUeotihg  bosneaa  throvKb- 

oat  the  weetem  states  and  territories.    It  Sas 

offices  and  ageaoiea  in  npward  of  400  dtiesand 

towna.    Its  Johit  stock  capital,  $760,000,  is  in 

ihaies  of  $100  each,  selling,  when  they  find 

tbdr  w^  into  tiie  market,  which  is  seldom,  at 

la  adranoe^ — The  aggregate  oi^tital  invested  at 

jnsent  in  the  ezprees  bosiDeaa  is  variotialy 

estimated  at  from  $10,000,000  to  $16,000,000. 

It  is  said  to  yield  from  13  to  14  per  cent  per 

niaun  to  the  atookholdov.    The  amoont  of 

baak  notea  and  other  mon^  tranq>orted  by 

ttie  express  companies  is  not  less  than  $10.- 

000,000  per  day.    They  have  contracts  witn 

the  tanka  for  this  service,  charging  from  18  to  80 

amis  per  $1,000,  according  to  the  distance, 

lad  these  prieea,  in  ordinary  times,  regnlate  the 

nt«a  of  exchange  between  tite  cities  of  the 

United  States.    TheexpressestraTelatthemoat 

npid  rate  possible,  and  make  the  transit  of 

M,eOOmika  of  raih^9ad  twice  daily.    Every  car 

ortrnn  of  expreaa  freij^t  is  acoompaaied  by  a 

BMMoger,  w1m>  has   also  in  charge  sandry 

nry  luge  trunks,  fall  of  small  but  valnable 

paeeb,  and  one  or  more  iron  boxes  or  safes, 

tboQt  18  inches  sqnaie,  containing  money  for 

deBvwy  to  banks,  brokers,  and  others.     To 

tiw  wmreas  agent  at  each  station  he  delivers 

what  tne  way  bill  to  that  place  may  call  fiv, 

iod  leeaires  freight  dec.,  to  b«  forwarded  from 

thatpoittttotownsnirtheroa.    AU  this  is  done 

atuestattoa  daring  the  ordinary  paose  made 

by  the  expreas  train.    Every  thing  m  charge  of 

the  exfreis  for  tranmortaaon  is  entered  with 

the  date  npon  a  way  bill  at  the  office  or  station 

bva  which  it  is  forwarded.    The  address  of 

«eii  package  is  Altered  in  fUI,  and  the  fine 

vbidi  the  expreas  Is  to  reouve  npon  it.    If  the 

ipat  has  reeeired  it  from  some  other  expreaa, 

v  ether  aomrn,  to  which  he  has  paid  a  prior 

diwp  apm  it,  he  enters  the  amount  so  pud  by 

Ilia  ia  the  oMomn  of  "cash   expenses,"  or 

chirgta,  and  itia  put  to  his  credit,  and  collected. 

topiher  with  the  freight,  opoa  the  delivery  of 

th«Mdcage  atitsdeatinatitvi.    Itontheother 

^nd,  the  freight  has  been  premdd,  the  amonnt 

ii  ntered  in  &e  "  prepaid  "  column.    If  it  has 

Wi  prepaid  to  some  ftAak  beyond  the  terminns 

of  the  screes  line^  or  aaida  firom  the  route,  the 


tNi^t  ttpon  It  to  file  nearest  station  to  wldoh 
the  express  can  convey  it  is  ent«red  in  the  pre- 

gaid  oolmnn,  and  the  balance  of  the  prMtayment 
I  entered  in  what  Is  called  the  "  paid  Uiroogh" 
column,  to  deft«y  the  cost  of  completing  its 
transit  to  destination.  The  footings  of  the  pre- 
paid and  paid  through  columns  are  charged  to 
theagen^  where  the  package  was  billed;  the 
footings  of  the  expense  and  freight  ccdumns  to 
the  agent  to  whom  the  way  bill  hi  sent  Every 
package  is  compared  with  the  entry  in  the  way 
bill  by  the  agent  receiving  it,  and  if  correct,  it 
is. clicked  off;  if  wrong,  information  of  the 
error  is  sent  to  the  proper  source.  If  it  consists 
of  an  erroneous  <uiai^  the  receiving  agent 
charges  it  back  in  his  way  bill  to  tiie  <SSoe 
where  it  was  made.  Thus  the  mistake  is 
Bpeedily  reotifled.  As  every  agent  iasning  a 
way  bul  keeps  a  copy  of  it,  the  correction  of 
errors  is  groatly  facilitated.  The  agents  file 
all  the  way  Mils  received  by  them,  and  period!- 
cally  retom  them  to  the  main  office  of  nie  divi- 
rion.  The  express  messengers  are  great  travel- 
lers ;  there  is  one  in  the  ci^  of  New  York  who 
has  made  the  tranrit  of  1,600,000  miles  during 
the  last  10  years.  The  express  service,  in  aU 
its  depiurtments,  gives  employment  to  npwud 
of  6,000  men. 

EXTKAOTS^  in  pharmacy,  matters  obtained 
by  digesting  vegetable  anbstanoes  with  water,  al- 
cohol, ether,  or  ao^c  add,  and  evaporating  the 
prodneta  nntil  they  are  reduced  to  a  pasty  or 
sometimes  hard  and  diy  consistence.  In  some 
instances,  as  in  succulent  and  green  vegetable 
matter,  the  active  principle  whi<£  it  is  desired  to 
obtain  is  separated  by  e:q>r8esiog  the  juices  of  the 
-plant.  These  are  then  evaporated  to  the  proper 
consistence.  B^bre  pressing,  the  substances  are 
also  sometimes  mixed  witii  the  fluid  selected 
for  the  solution  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
hours.  In  selecting  a  suitable  menstruum  in 
which  to  procure  uie  principles  of  the  plant, 
reference  is  had  to  the  nature  of  these ;  if  they 
are  gmns  or  starch  which  may  be  taken  up  by 
water,  the  cheap  fluid  is  employed,  imd  the  resins 
which  are  sdnble  oidy  in  alcohol  or  ether  are 
left  behind.  Bat  If  it  be  tiie  resins  or  the  v«da- 
tile  cils  whtdi  it  is  dedrable  to  obtain,  ^oohol 
or  ether  ia  employed  to  separate  these,  and  the 
gums^  starch,  Seo.,  which  are  solnUe  only  in 
water,  do  not  pass  with  the  matters  soluble  in 
idoohol  through  the  filter.  Yarions  methods 
are  adopted  to  eflbct  solotions  of  vegetable 
prindples,  so  as  to  obtain  their  fall  strength 
without  endangering  thebr  decomposition  by 
exposure  to  too  great  heat.  It  was  the  opinion 
c^  Orflla,  firom  nomerons  experiments  npon  ex- 
tracts, that  their  virtues  diminish  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
The  method  by  hot  inftasion  is  consequently 
adopted,  and  that  also  of  maceration.  By  the 
IflMer,  planta  are  left  with  alcohol  a  week  or 
more  at  a  time,  and  the  process  is  sometimes 
hastmed  by  digestion  at  a  moderate  heat.  An 
excellent  method  of  obtaining  concentrated  ex> 
tracts  with  cold  liquids  has  been  introduced  by 
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Uie  Frenoli,  and  is  called  by  fhem  fhe  method 
of  displaoament,  for  which  the  name  percola- 
ting process  might  well  be  sabstitnted.  It  ie 
the  principle  of  liziviation  exhibited  in  the 
common  mode  of  extracting  the  lye  from  wood 
ashes  for  making  soap.  A  quantity  of  water 
poured  into  the  cask  upon  the  ashes  becomes 
satorated  with  the  potash ;  and  if  more  water 
is  afterward  added,  the  first  portion  is  not  weak- 
ened by  its  mixing  with  it,  but  the  strong 
liqnor  is  displaced  on  the  passage  for  ite  exit 
bemg  opened  under  the  filtering  material  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cask.  The  second  body  of  water, 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  same  way,  acquires 
mndi  less  strength;  and  the  third  still  less. 
Oylindrical  vessels  of  tin  and  of  qneensware  or 
glass  are  now  nsed  for  obtaining  T^^table  ex- 
tracts on  this  plan.  They  terminate  below  in 
the  form  of  a  funnel,  and  where  the  cylinder 
begins  to  contract  into  tiua  shape,  a  colander  is 
accurately  fitted.  On  this  Is  placed  some  cot- 
ton or  tow,  and  then  the  vessel  is  nearly  filled 
with  the  vegetable  substance,  which  has  been 
first  ground  to  powder  in  a  mill.  Water,  ether, 
or  some  other  liquid  is  then  gradually  added 
nntil  the  powder  is  saturated  with  it,  the  escape 
through  Oio  funnel  being  stopped  by  a  plug  or 
stopcock  ia  the  lower  eod  as  long  as  may  be 
desired.  The  powder  may  be  covered  with  a 
second  colander  or  diaphragm  pierced  with 
boles,  and  upon  this  successive  portions  of 
water  may  be  poured,  filliog  the  cyhnder.  It  is 
important  that  this  should  be  kept  constantly 
full  By  making  the  top  of  the  cylinder  idr- 
tigbt  and  introducing  a  tube,  any  amount  of 
pressure  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the 
height  to  which  this  is  extended.  In  evaporat- 
ing the  solution  after  this  is  obtidned,  the  same 
care  ia  required  to  avoid  too  high  a  degree  of 
heat ;  and  in  some  instances,  too,  access  of  air 
has  an  injurious  eflfect,  and  is  consequently  to 
be  guarded  against.  Thoagh  conoenbation  by 
boiling  is  the  common  method  adopted,  and  the 
liquid  is  for  greater  safety  heated  by  steam  pipes, 
it  is  readily  seen  that  evaporation  conducted 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pqmp,  as  in  the 
vacuum  pans  nsed  in  sugar  refineries,  is  a  far 
better  method,  the  process  going  on  at  a  very 
low  temperature,  ana  without  exposure  to  cuiv 
rents  of  air.  It  is  even  found  expedient  in  some 
cases  to  make  use  of  a  surface  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  exhausted  receiver  for  absorbing  the 
vapors  as  they  are  formed,  that  their  ehutic 
force  may  not  act  like  atmospheric  pressure 
to  check  their  evolution,  (See  Evaporation.) 
The  most  perfect  processes  are  thus  conduct- 
ed in  the  tlnited  States  upon  a  very  extended 
scale,  and  the  result  is  a  great  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  extracts,  and  partionlar- 
ly  in  their  uniformity.  The  evaparation  is 
continued  until  the  extract  is  procured  in  a 
thick  pasty  state  suitable  for  being  made  into 
pills ;  or  in  other  cases  it  is  carriM  on  till  the 
product  is  thoroughly  dried.  The  vapors  are 
sometimes  condensed  and  the  liquid  applied 
again  to  the  same  uses.    Extracts  should  be 


careftiBy  protected  from  the  air;  mMwitrnw^ 
plied  to  use,  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  piUa,  diy 
powder,  or  tinctures,  prqwred  by  disKilviBcii 
alcohol  or  some  oiber  propw  solvent. — £s- 
TBAonva,  or  ExzBAonva  Mazibk,  is  the  dbdm 
given  to  a  brownish  sulMrtanoe,  which  forma  ia 
evaporating  vegetable  solutions  by  a  portion  of 
the  vegetable  matter  absorbing  oxygea  tram 
the  air  and  becoming  insolabla  in  water.  It 
^ves  a  brownish  color  to  the  water  with  whkb 
It  is  mixed,  and  appears  to  be  similar  in  its  fto- 
perties  to  tbe  humine  or  ulmiae  of  diflerot 
obemists.  Benelina  propoeed  f<nr  it  the  nam* 
apotheme,  meaning  deposit  It  is  used  as  a 
Msis  for  brown  dyes,  and  combinoB  witb  tte 
mordant  alumina. 

EXTRAOTION  OF  BOOTS,  in  wrthmatia 
the  process  of  finding  a  number  which  mnltipGed 
by  itself  a  given  number  oi  times  wHl  prodaea 
the  ^ven  number.  The  first  root  is  the  nam- 
ber  itself^  the  2d  root  requires  to  be  nanltifified 
once  by  itself^  the  8d  root  twice,  dec.  Tbes 
the  2d  root  of  4,096  is  64,  the  Sd  root  is  16^  tbt 
4th  root  is  8.  the  6th  is  4,  the  12th  ia  S.  The 
2d  root  is  called  the  square  root^  becanse  it  ex- 
presses the  linear  side  of  a  sqnare  wboae  ao^er- 
flcies  is  expressed  by  the  original  number ;  and 
the  8d  root  is  called  the  cube  root,  beoaase  ft 
expresses  the  linear  nde  of  a  cube  whose  arid- 
ity is  expressed  by  the  original  nnmbw.  Tiim 
4,096  cubic  inches  wonld  1^  contained  in  m  aab» 
of  16  inches ;  and  4,096  square  inches  in  a  aqotn 
of  64  inches.  Boots  are  moat  earily  extracted 
by  means  of  lo^itbms.    (See  LooAioTHMa.) 

EXTREME  UNOTIOK,  a  aaonanent  of  te 
Soman  Oatholio  church,  admini8tw«d  to  per- 
sons in  danger  of  death,  and  held  by  that  chanh 
to  have  the  efieot  of  absolving  fr<»a  mn,  iatm- 
ing  grace,  strengthening  against  temptataoii,aai 
sometimes  restoring  bodily  health.  It  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  priest,  who,  while  repeating  the 
prescribed  form  of  words,  anoints  the  eyea,  can, 
nostrils,  lip&  hands,  feet,  and  in  aome  plaoes 
the  breast  of  the  dok  person  witii  oil  UesMd 
for  tiie  purpose  by  the  bishop  every  year  oa  the 
Thursday  before  Easter. 

EXUVI.^  a  Latin  word  nsed  in  natnnd  Ua- 
tory  to  designate  the  cast-off  coverings  of  aai- 
mals,  as  the  outer  skins  periodically  shed  by 
many  reptiles,  the  shelly  coverings  d  omrtaee- 
ons  animals,  as  the  lobster  and  the  crab,  and  ths 
integnmenta  fiiequentiy  cast  off  by  inseota.  In 
the  case  of  the  toad,  the  exuvite  are  rarely  seen 
fiom  the  fact  that  the  animal,  as  soon  as  he  hsa 
succeeded  in  fi^eing  himself  from  the  dd  akin, 
rolls  this  into  a  little  b^,  and  instantly  swaQows 
it.  The  process  of  casting  off  the  covering  tiiat 
has  served  its  purpose  is  with  most  of  the  animak 
an  operation  requiring  much  effort,  and  attended 
with  no  little  discomfort  The  Anake,  when  tha 
old  cuticle  becomes  dead,  and  begins  to  looaeB 
at  the  head,  is  p^ially  blinded  by  its  opa- 
city. He  becomes  sluggish  in  his  movaneott, 
and  often  rubs  the  sidee  of  bis  month  against 
hard  bodies ;  and  when  at  laat  the  ridn  is  saffi- 
ciently  detached  to  be  stripped  of^  and  tha 
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ptrt  anmnd  tiie  month  fa  started  baok,  h«  odb 
the  pocterior  portioa  of  th«  hoij  ahaat  the 
bead  in  front  <s  the  old  akin,  and  tightening  the 
eoQ  jnmeB  the  skin  haokward,  tarning  it  in- 
■d*  oat,  until,  as  the  coil  nnwinds  by  ronmng  oat 
tovard  the  toil,  the  whole  body  is  fireed  from 
its  eovering.  The  lobster  and  crab  in  casting 
thair  shdla,  vhich  they  do  for  the  most  part  an- 
nnaDy,  are  exposed  to  great  danger  until  Uie 
MWMie  ia  formed.  They  akolk  in  retired  plaoea, 
colj  Tentnring  ont  when  the  pai^  of  hanger 
compd  them  to  seek  for  food.  ^Hie  operation 
mot  of  neceesitgr  be  a  very  difficolt  one,  the 
portioD  of  the  body  contained  in  the  daws  being 
drtwn  out  BO  as  to  leave  the  shells  of  these  com* 
plate  utd  attached  to  the  shell  of  the  body.  Itis 
■id  that  the  lobster  pines  before  casting  till  the 
fah  of  the  daws  wastes  away,  and  is  no  larger 
fiiio*  goose  qniU.  The  cast-off  feathers  of  birds 
ind  the  hair  shed  by  other  animals,  as  idso  the 
Msf  akin  of  man,  are  eznyia.  In  geology,  the 
t«m  is  appUed  to  all  foedl  remains  of  animals, 
K  iMl^  bones,  &o. 

EYALET,  a  word  of  Arabic  origin,  applied 
\j  the  Tarks  to  the  great  administrative  divi- 
MD*  of  the  empire,  governed  by  pashas  who 
in  termed  «a2»  or  viceroys.  Eacheyaletissnb- 
divided  bto  Uta*  or  $an^i*,  under  the  role  of 
humskane  (lieatenant-^vemors),  and  these 
•gun  'into  eosM  or  districts.  Beside  the  tribn- 
Urj  provmces  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and 
Sot!*,  which  form  8  eyalets,  European  Turkey 
ia  dirided  into  16  eyalets,  Asiatic  Turkey  into 
18,  tnd  theprovinces  in  AiKca  into  8. 

ETOE,  HuBKBT  Airo  Jjls  vah,  the  founders 
of  the  Flemish  school  of  painting,  bom  at  Maa»- 
ejtiiii  the  bishopric  of  Li6ge,  Hubert  in  1866, 
and  Jin  abont  1870.    The  taste  for  painting 
vaa  beteditary  ia  the  fiunily,  their  father  hav> 
iBg  pnotiMd  the  art.    The  two  young  men  re- 
nored  to  Bruges  (whence  Jan  is  frequentiy  call- 
ad  Ju  van  Brugge),  with  a  view  of  improving 
their  ddll,  that  town  being  at  the  time  the 
past  focus  of  the  wealth  and  activity  of  the  Low 
GooDtrieaL    After  transferring  their  residence 
from  Bruges  to  Ohentj  the  two  brothers  were 
tnrioyad  in  the  execution  of  an  altarpiece  with 
folding  doors,  in  the  church  of  8t  Bavon  at 
Otoit   Hubert  died  in  1426,  before  the  com- 
pletioo  of  this  work,  and  Margaret  their  sister, 
who  ilao  axeelled  as  a  painter,  followed  him  soon 
to  the  gnre.    Jan,  after  having  finished  the 
^tiog  in  1482,  returned  with  his  wife  to 
^^ges.    He  died  about  1445,  but  the  accounts 
««>«  peraonal  history  of  the  family  are  oon- 
™ting.  As  far,  however,  as  the  artistic  achieve- 
»«ti  of  Jan  van  Eyck  are  concerned,  records 
iu?**"^  and  of  art  are  unanimous  in  his  praise. 
AliMnder  von  Humboldt  says  in  his  "  Ooonos :" 
Tlie  historical  paintings  of  the  brothers  Van 
VA  present  ns  with  the  first  instances  of  care- 
'nI|Texeeoted  landscapes.  Neither  of  them  ever 
TOtad  Italy,  but  the  younger  brother  Jan  en- 
Wad  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  vegetation 
wionthem  Europe,  where  in  ttie  year  1428  he 
Moonptoied  the  embassy  which   Philip  the 


Good,  duke  of  Bnrgnndy,  sent  to  liaibon,  when 
be  soed  for  the  band  of  the  dangfater  of  King 
John  I.  of  Portugal.  In  the  museum  of  Berlin 
are  preserved  the  wings  of  the  famous  picture 
which  the  above-named  celebrated  punters— 
the  actual  founders  of  the  great  Flemish  school 
— executed  for  the  cathedral  at  Ghent  On 
these  wings,  which  represent  hdy  hermits  and 

C"  pirns,  Jan  van  Eyck  has  embellished  the 
dscape  with  orange  and,  date  trees  and  cy- 
presses, which,  flrom  their  extreme  truth  to  na- 
ture, impart  a  solemn  and  imposing  eharacter  to 
the  other  dark  masses  in  the  picture.  One  feels, 
on  looking  at  this  painting,  that  the  artist  must 
himself  have  received  the  impression  of  a  vege- 
tation fanned  by  gentie  breezes.  In  oonsider- 
iog  the  master-works  of  the  brothers  Van 
Eyck  we  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  first 
half  of  the  I6th  century,  when  the  more  highly 
perfected  style- of  oil  painting,  which  was  only 
just  beginning  to  replace  painting  in  distemper, 
had  already  attained  to  a  high  d^ree  of  techni- 
cal perfection.  The  taste  for  a  vivid  represen- 
tation of  natural  forms  was  awakened,  and  if 
we  would  trace  the  gradual  extension  and  ele- 
vation of  this  feeling  for  nature,  we  mnst  bear 
in  mind  that  Antonio  di  Messina,  a  pnpil  of  the 
brothers  Van  Eyck,  transplated  the  predilection 
for  landscape  painting  to  Venice,  and  that  the  ' 
pictures  of  the  Van  Eyck  school  exercised  a 
similar  action  in  Elorenoe  on  Domenioo  Ohir- 
landaio  and  other  masters.'"  Apart  fi-om  the 
great  share  of  Jan  van  Eyck  in  the  introduction 
of  oil  punting,  he  rendered  invaluable  services 
to  the  art  by  his  improvements  in  linear  and 
aerial  perspective,  and  in  pdnting  upon  glasa. 
In  his  early  efforts  we  find  nim  adhering  to  the 
customary  flat  gold  ground  for  the  background 
of  the  picture ;  but  as  he  advanced  in  his  art, 
he  adopted  the  more  natural  grouping,  and  a 
oatnrid  hackgronnd.  In  the  art  of  painting  on 
glass,  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  the 
mode  of  painting  on  whole  panes  with  colors 
ddicately  blended,  and  yet  so  strongly  fixed 
.  tiiat  obliteration  was  almost  impossible--an  ob- 
ject before  accomplished  only  by  joining  toge- 
ther in  mosaic  several  panes  of  small  size,  and 
of  different  colors.  The  faults  of  his  style  arose 
£rom  the  delicacy  which  prevented  the  study  of 
the  naked  form ;  hence  we  find  the  extremities 
of  the  human  body,  and  other  parts  where  aiuH 
tomical  knowlege  is  requisite,  frequentiy  de- 
fective. Jan  van  Eyok's  masterpiece  is  the 
principal  picture  in  the  altupiece  originally  in- 
tended for  tiie  church  of  Ghent,  representing 
the  "Adoration  of  the  Lamb,"  as  described  by 
8t  John  in  the  Revelation.  This  great  com- 
position, which  contains  over  800  fignrea,  was 
removed  to  the  Louvre,  bnt  is  now  divided,  the 
6  most  important  wings  being  in  the  royal . 
museum  of  BOTlin,  another  part  in  Paris,  and 
part  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent . 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  disi4)pointed  in  his  desire 
to  pnrchase  the  work,  employed  Michael  Cox- 
cie  to  copy  it.  Part  of  one  of  his  copies  is  now 
in  Berlin,  andapart  inthePinakothekatMoniob, 
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and  tliere  U  a  copy  of  the  whole  In  London.  A 
picture  painted  by  Jan  van  Eyck  in  1486  after 
the  death  of  his  brother,  represenlang  the  Vir- 
gin and  Infant,  is  preseryed  jn  the  saoriaty  of 
the  cathedral  at  Bruges.  The  other  voricg  of 
this  artist,  and  of  his  sdhool,  sre  most  abundant 
in  the  various  collections  of  that  town,  in 
Ghent,  Antwerp,  Berlin,  Munich,  Paris,  Bme- 
Bels,  Dresden,  and  Vionna.  Miohelet  says  in 
his  "  History  of  Franco  "  that  Philip  the  Good 
.  showed  Van  Eyck  to  foreign  nations,  as  Philip 
lY.  used  to  ^«>lay  Babens,  by  sending  him  on 
embasries.  Waagen  published  at  Breslan,  in 
1822,  Vtibtr  Hubert  und  Jan  eon  ^ek.  The 
best  Booroe  of  information  on  the  subject  in 
Englidi  is  the  "Early  Flemish  Paintera,"  by 
Crowe  and  Oavaloaselle  (London,  1866). 

EYEj  the  ocsan  oi  the  speoial  sense  of  virion, 
lodged  m  man  in  a  cavity  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  face,  oalled  the  orbit.  The 
orbits  have  the  form  of  a  quadrangular  pyramid 
whose  base  is  in  front  and  its  summit  behind ; 
their  direction  is  horizontal,  and  their  axee, 
directed  backward  and  inward,  would  cross  at 
or  near  the  sella  tardea  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
fai  the  cranial  cavity.  They  have  4  triangular 
snr&oes,  the  upper  formed  by  the  orbital  plate 
of  the  frtmtal  and  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphe- 
noid  bone;  the  lower  by  tiie  palate  behind,  the 
upper  maxillary  in  the  middle,  and  the  malar  in 
frHkt;  the  external  by  the  sphenoid  behind  and 
the  malar  in  front ;  the  internal  by  the  sphenoid 
behind,  the  ethmoid  in  the  middle,  and  the  lach- 
rymal Done  in  fh>nt.  This  cavity  has  at  its  np- 
per  external  portion  a  depression  for  the  gland 
which  secretes  the  tears,  at  its  inner  portion  the 
oonunenoement  of  the  bony  passage  to  the  nose ; 
at  the  summit  is  the  round  opening  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  optic  nerve,  the  union  of  the  sphe- 
noidal, spheno-maxillary,  and  pterygo-maxiUary 
£bsarM,  and  the  commencement  or  the  subor- 
bital canaL  Beade  these  bony  enclosing  oavi- 
taes,  the  eyes  are  protected  from  dust  and  foreign 
bodies  by  the  hairs  of  the  eyebrows  above,  and 
in  front  by  the  movable  lids,  fringed  with  silken 
lashes.  The  globe  of  the  eye  is  of  a  gwaerally 
q»herical  shape,  the  anterior  6th  being  the  seg- 
ment of  a  drole  smaller  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
die  organ ;  the  antero-poeterior  diameter,  great- 
er than  the  transverse,  is  10  or  11  lines;  differ- 
ing from  the  axee  of  the  orbits,  the  axes  of  the 
eyee  are  parallel.  In  front,  the  globe  of  the  eye 
is  in  relanon  with  the  reflection  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lids ;  behind  and  all  around, 
with  the  muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  and  a  cushion 
of  soft  UA.  The  eye  is  composed  of  membranes 
and  humors.  Of  the  membranes  of  the  eye  the 
cornea  has  slready  been  described  under  its  own 
title ;  the  others  are  the  aderotio,  choroid,  cilia- 
ry proeeases,  iris,  and  retina.  The  aderotic  is 
the  external  membrane,  forming  the  posterior 
'  ^,  the  anterior  6th  being  formed  by  the  cornea ; 
It  is  white,  firm,  and  rensting,  opaque,  thick, 
and  oorapoaed  of  interlaced  fibres.  Beneath  the 
■derotio  is  the  dtoroid,  composed  of  small  ar- 
teries and  veins  united  by  ddioate  areolar  tis- 


ane; it  extends  trom  iiie  entaaea  of  tbaoyHi 
nerve  forward  to  the  dliaiy  drds ;  both  fd 
surfaces  are  covered  with  a  dark  pigmwt,  irioA 
gives  tiie  deep  color  seen  in  the  mierior  of  the 
eye.    The  dliaiy  cirde  or  ligunent  ii  a  gnjiA 
nng,  a-  line  or  two  wide,  united  by  its  lirgci 
drramference  to  the  choroid,  and  by  iti  kaer 
to  the  iris;  the  dliary  processes  are  memln- 
nous  folds,  60  to  80  in  number,  extendisg  fron 
the  choroid  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  apengg 
of  the  pupil;  they  form  by  their  union  i  ling 
behind  the  iiis  and  in  front  ot  the  vitreoM  b> 
mor,  surrounding  the  erystalline  kns  lib  t 
crown.    At  a  short  distance  behind  the  ttnM 
is  the  droular,  vertical,  membranous  cortui,  At 
iris,  pierced  in  the  middle  by  the  pnpQ;  tU 
cnrt^  hangs  in  the  aqneoas  humor,  lepsntiM 
it  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  obaaben  a 
the  eye ;  it  presents  anteriorly  a  mat  aamkr 
of  radiations  converging  toward  the  mifSii  i» 
muscular  fibres  for  the  dilatation  of  thia  ops- 
ing,  and  is  variously  colored  in  di&rent  u£- 
vidnals ;  the  posterior  snrfaoe  has  a  nnBbet  d 
droular  fibres  for  oontractisg  the  pnpO,  nd  » 
covered  with  a  thick  dark  {dgment  layer  «ded 
wsea;  both  surfaces  are  lined  with  the  ddierit 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor;  tbegmtcr 
droumference  is  connected  with  the  dliv;  fil- 
ament and  processes ;  its  movements  are  doilt- 
less  partly  owing  to  its  erectile  sad  vaadtf 
tissue.   Beneath  the  choroid  is  the  retini,  t  tiai 
soft  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  summaiig 
the  vi^eous  humor  and  extending  forrtH  m 
far  as  Uie  ciliary  processes  and  orystallioe  lot; 
shout  3  lines  to  the  outside  of  the  tnbcrde  a 
the  nerve  it  presents  a  circular  dark  epot  ui  > 
small  perforation  discovered  by_  SonmeriBf ; 
tills  is  the  immediate  organ  of  vwon,  whi^  R- 
oeives  the  rays  of  light  and  transmits  the  vm 
impresnons  by  the  optio  nerve  to  the  leiaonia- 
Of  the  humors  of  the  eye,  the  oirrtellinel"' 
has  been  described  under  that  heaa;  the  etMn 
are  the  aqneoas  and  vitreons  hmnoi*  !« 
aqueous  humor  is  a  limpid  tnosiiaraBt  m 
varying  in  quantity  firom  4  to  6  grMoa,  WWW- 
ing  the  space  in  front  of  the  lens  wbiefa  »»■ 
Tided  into  anterior  and.  posterior  ohsmlin  lij 
the  iris;  it  contains  in  solution  a  littie ilbuKO 
and  the  salts  usually  found  in  such  >Mni»^ 
for  it  is  a  secretion  of  the  endoeing  nwnto*'! 
when  lost  by  accident  or  in  the  OP""*^^ 
cataract  by  extraction,  it  is  8P®eoily J*®" 
again.    The  vitreons  humor ooonpies ""•P*"' 
nor  i  of  the  globe  of  tiie  eye^  havingjw  «» 
encased  in  its  anterior  portion;  it  *"*"" JL 
transparent,  gelatinous  fluid  endosed  to  •f'" 
number  of  cells  formed  by  tiie  P«rt''*'^,*  1°: 
hyaloid  membrane,  communicating  '''5^'*T 
other ;  in  the  operation  for  o**''^xlJ^^ 
uon  the  lens  is  pushed  backward  and  *'*'!'^ 
into  this  humor.    The  optic  ne"«»,"J.„,i 
pair  of  cerebral  nerves.    The^obeoftW^ 
moved  by  6  musdes,  ariang  from  v"*  ^  ,t.    . 
of  the  optio  foramen  and  itsvidnitTi »»   , 
taohed  to  the  sderotio  ooat ;  of  the*  ni»^ 
are  straight,  called  tiie  external,  interwii  »*^ 
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rior,  and  inferior  reOut  miuwles,  morinff  fhe 
eye  TeBpec&rdf  ontward,  invard,  npward,  and 
downward ;  the  flrst  2  are  (rften  pennanently 
oontracted,  prodadoff  divergent  or  ooaveij^t 
■trabjanns,  a  deformity  curable  by  the  diT&Qn 
of  tiw  oontracted  mnsdes,  a  simple  and  oompaiv 
atively  painless  and  bloodless  operation;  th« 
mptxiox  obliqne  mnscle  passes  tbrongh  a  pulley 
in  tibe  inner  portion  of  tne  orbital  process  of  t^e 
frontal  bone,  from  which  it  extends  to  the  pos- 
terior and  external  part  of  the  globe,  retiring 
the  organ  inward  and  forward ;  the  inferior 
oUiqne  panes  from  the  internal  and  anterior 
part  of  the  flow  of  the  orbit  to  the  external  and 
poBt^or  BDr&ce  of  the  globe,  rotating  the  eye 
wttwanl  and  upward.     The  ooi^anotira,  the 
nroooos  membrane  of  the  eye,  is  reflected  from 
the  lids  and  covers  the  anterior  portion  of  Ae 
^be;  it  is  in  this  membrane  that  the  redness 
tad  swdling  of  ordinary  orahthahnia  have  tiieir 
nat    The  eye  is  fr^qnently  destroyed  by  aooi- 
dat  or  disease;  in  bases  of  removal  of  the  or- 
■n  artifldal  eyes  are  nsed  to  remedy  the  de- 
ianmty;  these  are  made  of  glass  and  enamd, 
nd  when  having  the  natural  size,  shq>e,  color- 
itioo  of  iris,  f(nm  of  popiL  prtjectlon  of  cornea, 
flnt  of  8el»x>Uc,  and  vascolarily,  it  is  often  very 
ffiBealt  to  detect  the  real  fh>m  the  artificial  or- 
:'    on,  eroecially  when  the  aoonrate  fitting  of  the 
atter  allows  it  to  be  moved  by  the  nrasdes  acting 
in  sympathy  with  the  sonnd  eye. — ^Without  here 
treating  of  the  laws  of  refraction,  of  the  aber- 
lation  ot  rohericity,  and  of  other  optical  prin- 
ciples involved  in  vision,  it  will  be  snflBcient  to 
ssj  that  the  rays  from  an  olgeot  are  first  modi- 
fied by  the  convex  cornea,  pass  across  the  aqne- 
oos  fanrnor  through  the  pnpil-opening  of  the  iris, 
flKDoe  throngh  the  dense  crystallioe  lens  and 
the  ritreons  nmnor,  and  are  by  these  media  of 
£fiS»ent  densities  and  shapes  oonveiged  at  the 
proper  focal  distance  on  uie  retina.    All  rays 
iwyond  those  nepessaryfor  perfect  vision  are 
SMorbed  by  the  pigment  layer  of  the  cho- 
roid, which  answers  the  purpose  of  tJie  black 
interior  of  optical  instmments;  the  iris,  like 
the  telescopic  diaphragm,  shats  off  the  rays 
from  the  circmnference  of  the  lens,  thus  correct- 
ing the  aberration  of  sphericity,  contracting  or 
WtHag  the  popQ  according  to  the  brilliancy  or 
iinsam  of  ue  illnmination  of  the  object,  or  its 
distiDce  bom  the  eye ;  it  is  well  knovm  that 
the  pnpil  of  a  cat  in  a  bright  light  becomes 
dimiiualied  to  a  vertical  slit.    As  uie  rays  are 
eroaaed  in  the  lens,  an  inverted  image  is  formed 
n  the  retina,  thoogh  the  mental  perception  is 
tf  u  erect  image.     Hot  only  spherical  bat 
(konutio  aberration  is  corrected  safficiently 
ibr  tU  practical  purposes  in  healthy  eyes  by  the 
&miti  refhu^ve  powers  of  the  media  and 
It  die  diffiovnt  curves  of  their  snrfsoes,  so  that 
m  iouM  on  the  retina  is  well  defined  and  ttia 
•       hm  &iM  colors.    The  power  by  which  the 
m  idipts  itself  instantly  to  great  variations  in 
tMdiatanoes  of  objects  u  supposed  to  depend 
do  a  change  of  place  in  the  crystalline  lens,  by 
tiieicticaiof  the  ciliary  processes  and  muscle 


which  radiates  ttHm  the  eOiaiy  ligament;  tii« 
reasons  for  this  belief  have  been  given  in  th« 
article  Ortbtaixikk  Lims.    The  phyriology  and 
defeets  of  vision  will  be  more  iHt>perly  trei^ed 
in  the  article  Yisios ;  for  reomt  obeervationa 
by  Eolliker  on  the  stmetare  of  tbe  different 
layers  of  the  retina,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  works  of  Dr.  Carpenter  on  the  principles  of 
human  and  comporafave  physiology.   The  pupil 
is  diminished  by  the  action  of  muscles  denving 
their  nervous  inflnenoe  tcvm  the  8d  pair,  but 
is  dilated  throngh  the  influence  of  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.    The  move- 
ments of  the  eyelMiUL  whenever  vcdontary,  are 
always  harmonious,  ont  not  necessarily  sym- 
metrical ;  thou^  one  eye  cannot  be  elevated 
and  the  other  depressed  at  the  same  time,  one 
nuy  be  turned  ontward  and  tiie  other  inward 
wiien  the  axes  of  the  eyes  aro  toned  toward 
an  otiject  on  either  idde  of  the  heed.    The 
mnsdes  of  the  eyeball  are  moved  principally 
through  the  8d  pair  of  naves,  the  motoret  oeu- 
lorum,  bnt  the  superior  oblique  have  special 
nerves,  the  4th  pair,  and  the  external  recti 
the  6th  pair ;  the  sensibility  of  the  eye  is  de- 
rived flvm  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  6tk 
pair;  by  the  ophthalmie  or  ciliary  gang]i(» 
the  sensory  brancbee  <rfthe  Stfa  pair,  the  motor 
'brandies  of  the  8d  pair,  and  the^mpathetio 
filaments  are  united  together.    The  vasonlar 
supply  of  the  globe  oi  the  eye  is  derived  traa. 
the  ophthalmic  liranch  at  the  internal  carotid 
artery< — The  compUcated  eye  of  the  mammal 
and  bird  beoomes  more  simple  in  reptiles  and 
fishes,  losing  the  oyelids,  and  in  the  articulates 
generally  losing  all  that  is  anterior  to  the  verte- 
brate crystalline  lens,  as  well  as  mobility,  the 
latter  loss  being  sopplied  by  the  multiplication 
of  tiie  organs  or  fiaoeta.    The  mammalian  eye 
is  oonstmcted  to  suit  the  oiromnstonoee  of  the 
life  of  the  animal ;  of  large  rice  in  nuninants 
and  rodents,  it  is  small  in  moles,  bats,  and  ceta- 
ceans, and  in  the  latter  flattened  anteriorly  as 
in  flah ;  they  are  generally  placed  laterally,  bot 
in  the  nocturnal  species  they  are  directed  for- 
ward as  in  man;  the  laditymal  caruncle  at  the 
inner  angle  has  in  man  only  a  rudiment  of 
a  nictitating  merabrape,  which  is  m<H«  de- 
veloped in  some  mammals,  bnt  remarkably  in 
birds;  the  sderotic  is  thicker  in  animals  whose 
eyes  vary  much  firom  a  sphere,  especially  poste- 
riorly, tills  membrane  in  a  whale  with  an  eye 
of  the  size  of  ui  orange  being  an  inch  thick 
behind;  the  choroid,  dwk  in  man,  in  the  oar- 
nivora,  mminants.  and  other  orders,  reflects 
vivid  metallic  colors,  remaricaUy  brilliant  at 
night,  fh>m  the  depths  <tf  the  organ.    In  ani- 
mals and  man  deeititnte  oi  the  usual  ool<»iitg 
matter  of  the  snrfiice,  or  in  albinos,  the  iris  is 
pink,  from  the  color  of  the  blood  dronlating  in 
Its  vessels ;  during  fcetal  Hfe,  until  Jnst  before 
birth,  the  pupil  is  dosed  by  a  membrane.  _  The 
foramen  of  SOramering  is  said  not  to  exist  in 
any  mammals  bdow  the  quadmmana;  the  tear 
gland  is  found  in  all  except  cetocea.    In  birds 
the  sderotio  becomes  more  or  lessatreDgthened 
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hj  cartilage,  and  in  fhe  n^hborbood  of  the 
oomea  is  provided  with  a  series  of  bony  plates, 
arranged  in  a  circle,  and  overlapping  each 
other ;  bnt  the  chief  pecoliarity  oonosts  in  the 

Eten,  folded  like  a  comb  or  &n,  and  pro- 
bed forward  toward  the  lens;  it  is  vascn- 
like  the  choroid,  though  not  connected 
with  it,  and  is  dark  with  pigment;  its  use 
is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained,  bnt  it  is  re- 
garded by  Owen  as  destined  to  pn^  forward 
the  lens  by  its  erectile  tissne ;  others  suppose 
that  its  purpose  is  to  absorb  superfluous  rays  of 
light.  Many  species  of  reptiles  have  osseous 
pieces  in  the  sclerotic ;  snakes  have  no  movable 
lids ;  the  chameleon  has  a  single  circular  lid.  In 
fishes  the  eyes  are  generally  large,  the  sclerotic 
thick,  and  in  some  (as  the  tunny)  osseons  ante- 
riorly ;  they  have  neither  lids,  except  the  mpst 
rudimentary,  nor  lachrymal  glands ;  the  cornea 
is  very  flat,  and  the  lens  dense ;  around  the  en- 
trance of  the  optic  nerve  there  is  a  very  vasonlar, 
horse-shoe  shaped  organ,  between  the  layers  of 
the  dioroid,  called  the  choroid  gland  or  muscle ; 
this  probablv  pushes  the  retina  toward  the  lens 
by  its  vascular  ereotility,  and  perhaps  by  mns- 
colar  action,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  organ  for 
vision  at  different  distances.  The  orgsns  of 
vision  in  insects  consst  of  simple  or  of  oomponnd 
eyes,  the  first  occurring  cMefiy  in  larvsa,  the  lat- 
ter in  perfect  insects ;  they  are  wholly  absent  in 
some  larvffi,  and  both  forms  coexist  in  the  perfect 
state  of  many.  The  simple  eyes  (oetUi  or  ttem- 
mata)  consist  of  a  convex  cornea,  behind  which  is 
a  lens,  lodged  in  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  surrounded  by  a  variously  colored  pigment 
layer;  they  vary  in  number  ftom  2  to  more 
than  100,  and  are  mtnated  on  the  head.  The 
eomponnd  eyes  are  made  up  of  simple  eyes  so 
closely  placed  that  their  &cet8  or  oomes  are 
contiguous ;  behind  each  cornea  is  a  transparent 
pyramid  whose  interior  apex  is  received  into  a 
Und  of  vitreoas  body,  surrounded  by  the  nerve 
and  the  choroid;  there  are  sometimes  many 
thousand  fiicets  in  these  eyes,  which  may  cover 
nearly  the  whole  bead,  and  hairs  may  project 
at  their  angles.  In  the  arachnids  the  eyes  are 
simple,  and  the  orders  have  been  characterized 
by  their  number,  situation,  and  direction ;  Uiey 
are  most  nnmeroos  in  the  scorpions.  The  sense 
of  sight  is  present  in  almost  all  cmstacea ;  their 
simple  eyes  consist  of  a  cornea  with  a  lens  and 
pigment  layer ;  a  usual  form  is  that  of  many  sim- 
ple eyes,  puoed  close  together,  and  covered  by  a 
common  cornea;  sometimes  there  is  a  facetted 
cornea  under  the  simple  one;  the  highest  forms 
have  compound  fiicetted  eyes,  in  many  ntuated 
at  or.  near  the  end  of  2  peduncles  movably  artio- 
nlafed  to  the  oepbalo-thorax  and  concosled  in 
spedal  fossa ;  these  facets  are  very  numerous,  and 
behind  each  is  the  usual  lens  and  pigment.  The 
eyes  of  cephalopods  are  very  lai^e  and  highly 
developed,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  ver- 
tebrate organ ;  there  is  generally  an  ocular  bulb, 
and  a  capsule  constituted  by  a  cartilaginous  orbit 
and  a  fibrous  continuation  of  the  cutaneous  en- 
velope, which  takes  the  place  of  a  cornea ;  semi- 


Innar  folds  containing  mnsonlarfibrea  oanr  Vba 
eye  like  lids;  in  front  of  the  glob«  is  s  spaoe 
analogous  to  an  anterior  chamber,  oont*ining  a 
serous  fiuid,  and  in  the  octopodscommonioHdqg 
externally ;  internally  this  chamber  is  closed  1^ 
a  kind  of  pupil ;  its  serous  membrane  Imb  t 
silvery  lustre;  in  some  species  the  lens  is  in 
direct  contact  with  the  water  in  which  tiur 
swim ;  there  is  an  iris,  sclerotic,  vitreoas  Ikiiii^ 
a  spherical  brownish  lens  formed  of  oonoeiitris 
layers,  a  ciliary  body,  and  pigfaient  layer;  ia 
the  nautilus  the  eyes  are  placed  on  s  pnjeet- 
ing  stalk,  bnt  in  otiiera  are  generally  dee{dj 
sunk  in  the  head.    In  the  oephaIq>hara  (indod- 
ing  pteropoda,  heteropoda,  and  gasterqpodoia 
moUnsks)  eyes  are  generally  present, .  nerer 
more  than  2  in  number  and  comparatively  small; 
they  are  almost  always  connected  witli  the 
tentacles,  either  at  their  base,  sides,  or  extrem- 
ities.   In  aceph^ons  mollusks,  eyes  are  very 
common  and  numerous,  occupying  the  borden 
of  the  mantie  or  confined  to  the  orifices  of  the 
tabes,  and  are  either  pedunculated  or  sesnla, 
In  the  annelids  the  eyes  are  generally  other 
wanting  entirely,  or  are  merdy  able  to  diitin- 
gnish  light  firom  darkness ;  but  the  leeches  htTs 
ttom  2  to  10  undoubted  eyes.    In  the  hehmatfas 
tbere  appear  to  be  no  eyes,  only  pigment  mod 
containing  no  light-refracting   body.     Bekv 
these  are  found  in  the  radiata  various  eye  specb 
and  pigment  dots  which  donbtiess  in  some  cmm 
are  true  eyes,  bnt  authors  are  not  yet  agreed  as 
to  the  light-refracting  powers  of  most  of  these 
organs.    The  eye  of  the  blind  fish  of  the  Ham- 
moth  cave,  Kentucky,  though  unable  to  fDrm  a 
distinct  image^can  doubtless  distinguish  li^ 
from  darkness  through  the  areolar  tissne  and 
ddn  which  cover  it ;  Prof.  J.  Wyman  has  foosd 
in  it  a  lens,  sclerotic,  choroid,  retina,  and  optio 
nerve,  and  it  is  therefore  constructed  on  Ae 
vertebrate  plan,  rather  than  the  invertebrate  to 
which  it  has  generally  been  oompared ;  iii»  parts 
in  connection  with  the  nervous  system  are  de- 
veloped, while  those  which  are  formed  by  ia- 
version  of  tiie  integuments  are  mostly  absent; 
some  authors  are  of  opinion  that  tiie  stimulos 
of  light  for  several  generations  wonld  retrani- 
form  this  eye  into  an  ordinary  organ  of  visimi. 
ET£  STONE,  the  operculum  or  calcareous 
montii-piece  of  certun  species  of  small  nmvalre 
shells.    The  stony-like  substance,  of  ^  inch  m 
less  in  its  largest  dimensions,  presents  a  fbon 
like  that  of  a  turtie,  a  convex  enrfikoe  upon  a 
plane  base ;  and  being  placed  on  a  smooth  plate 
m  a  weak  acid,  as  lemon  Juice,  the  evolution  cf 
carbonic  add  gas  team  the  carbonate  of  lime,  c^ 
which  it  is  composed,  lifts  it  up  and  causes  the 
stone  to  move  about  as  if  alive.    A  rimilar  ef- 
fect resulting  from  chemical  decomposition  is 
sometimes  observed   in   animal   bodies  (lee 
Dkath)  ;  and  loaves  of  bread,  Humboldt  re- 
marks, have  been  observed  to  move  in  like 
manner  in  the  oven,  whence  the  ovens  hare 
been  called  enchanted.    He  found  the  little 
opercnl^  called  piedrat  de  lot  ojot,  or  eye  stooei^ 
regarded  as  great  mysteries  by  the  inhabitantB 
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tt&e  coast  of  Taieznela  near  Onmana.  Thar 
edieded  tbem  in  great  quantities  on  the  beaoh 
at  Cipe  Araya,  and  made  use  of  them  to  ex- 
tract dost  or  any  foreign  enbstanoe  fivm  the 
eje,  a  porpose  for  whieh  they  are  still  collected 
and  exported,  and  are  kept  by  druggists.  Being 
introdnoed  under  the  lid  of  the  eye,  the  stone 
mores  about  by  the  motion  of  the  organ,  and 
any  Bttie  portides  it  comes  in  contact  wit^  ad- 
here to  it  and  are  finally  removed  with  it. 

EYES,  a  tenn  used  in  gardening  to  signi^ 
&e  axillanr  bads  in.  plants.    At  the  origin  <n 
{he  leaf  with  the  stem  or  branch,  the  oellnlar 
time  becomes  filled  with  an  intenser  vitality, 
and  a  new  set  of  foliar  organs  is  formed  for  a 
fctorer  increase,  generally  for  the  succeeding 
season.    These  aggregations  of  young  leaves 
Bioond  a  new  and  common  axis,  and  enveloped 
in  modified  leaBets  called  scales,  constitute  the 
ejesof  the  plant:  and  they  are  selected,  when 
i^ed  soffieiently,  to  serve  the  same  purpose 
is  seeds  in  rearing  new  individuals,  or  in  the 
operation  of  engramng  by  the  process  of  inocn- 
Vitioa  upon  some  kindred  plant    In  the  exo- 
pu  everv  new  leaf  sends  down  its  woody  fibres 
mto  the  albnmum ;  and  a  similar  process  is  per- 
oa?ed  in  the  facility  with  which  certain  leaves, 
u  ftote  of  the  gloxinia,  hoj/a,  Sec,  emit  roots, 
when  they  are  separated  from  the  plants  and 
inserted  in  the  soil.    By  such  an  arrangement 
h  natore,  a  new  axis  or  stem  is  created  between 
the  end  of  the  petiole  or  leaf  stalk  and  the'  tops 
of  the  newly  formed  roots,  and  presentiy  a  leaf 
had  is  formed  at  the  place  of  junction.    In  the 
tame  manner  the  ripened  leaf  bud  or  eye,  de- 
tached from  the  branch,  can  be  nsed  for  propar 
cation,  by  catting  out  the  eye  with  a  very  sharp 
B6k,  reserving  a  piece  of  wood  and  bark  as 
a  nrt  of  ehield,  and  then  planting  it  in  properly 

nared  soil.  To  facilitate  the  operation,  it  is 
d  better  to  have  some  gentle  heat  applied 
iMneath ;  and  the  eyes  of  many  kinds  of  plants 
tboa  set  in  a  moderate  hot-bed  take  root  readily 
fai  a  few  days  or  weeks.  In  this  way  the  rarest 
lands  of  the  grape  can  be  reproduced,  the  new 
pUots  retaining  all  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the 
parent  stock ;  whereas  if  their  seeds  had  been 
sown,  a  most  varied  progeny  wonid  have  ap- 
peared. Some  gardeners  prefer  this  mode  of 
propagation  by  eyes  to  that  of  layering  or  of 
CQttings,  averring  that  the  stem  of  the  newly 
formed  plant  is  handsomer,  straighter,  and  every 
Tay  better.  It  has  been  found  that  exotic 
pipes  root  more  easily  from  eyes  than  do  our 
utire  species  and  varieties,  probably  because 
fiw  vooa  of  the  latter  is  harder  and  firmer,  or 
hi  more  pith  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
Item.  There  seems  to  be  no  natural  imi>edi- 
ment  to  rearing  any  kind  of  plant  from  eyes  if 
tlie  lequiaite  conditions  can  be  discovered. 
ETen  the  potato  crop  in  some  parts  of  Great 
Britain  is  entirely  raised  from  eyes,  and  advan- 
t<ge  is  taken  of  the  position  of  the  eyes  upon 
tlie  root  to  secure  early  and  successive  crops. 
Thus  it  has  been  ascertained  that  eyes  out  fh>m 
the  extrendty  of  the  potato  will  matoie  tho 


aftoneefc,  those  from  the  middle  part  next,  and 
those  Q-om  the  butt  or  end  next  the  root  will 
come  to  maturity  last.  Here  the  same  phenom- 
enon organicaUy  exists  in  the  fact  that  the 
potato  tuber  is  really  an  enlarged  subterranean 
stem,  and  one  part  of  it  matures  its  buds  sooner 
than  the  others;  so  that  the  more  matnre  and 
more  dormant  the  eye  may  be  at  the  time  of 
selecting  it  for  propagation,  the  surer  and 
speedier  the  development  under  favorable  cir- 
cnmstances.  Certain  abortive  branches,  called 
knaurs,  often  ^pear  on  the  olive,  beech,  poplar, 
cedar,  and  many  other  trees,  which,  posseseing 
the  nature  of  eyes,  can  be  employed  for  propa- 
gation ;  and  nmilar  excrescences  have  occurred 
upon  the  horse-shoe  geranium  (pelargonium 
tondhy,  from  which  plants  have  easily  been 
reared. 

ETLAIJ,  or  Eojiit,  a  town  of  Pmsaa,  26  m. 
8. 8.  £.  fit>m  EOnigsberg,  onthePasmar;  pop. 
2,900.  It  is  surrounded  by  lakes,  contains  an 
old  castle,  and  has  manufactories  of  cloth,  hats, 
and  leather.  Here  on  Feb.  7  and  8, 1807,  was 
fought  a  battle  between  the  French  under  Na- 
poleon, 86,000  atrong  with  860  guns,  and  the 
BnsEdans  and  Prussians,  76,000  strong  with  460 
pieces  of  artillery.  About  60,000  men  perished, 
and  both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  In  tbb 
battie  Napoleon  was  nearly  made  prisoner  by  a 
Bnssian  division,  but  was  saved  by  his  own 
presence  of  mind  and  the  heroism  of  his  littie 
bodyguard  of  100  mea. 

EZEKIEL  (Heb.,  whom  God  strengthens), 
a  son  of  Buzi,  the  8d  of  the  great  Hebrew  pro- 

fhets,  and  contemporary  with  Jeremiah  and 
>aniel,  lived  in  the  7tb  and  6th  centuries  B.  0. 
He  was  still  ^onng  wh^n  he  went  into  captivity 
with  the  nobility  of  the  land,  who  followed  King 
Jehoiachin  to  Babylon.  There,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cbebar,  supposed  to  be  the  Ohaboras  in 
Mesopotamia,  in  tne  6th  year  of  his  exile,  he  began 
his  prophetic  career  by  a  vision  which  singular^ 
ly  contrasts  with  the  majestic  simplicity  of  that 
of  Isaiah.  He  declared  to  his  fellow  exiles  the 
misfortunes  which  were  besetting  and  threaten- 
ing Jerusalem  and  the  country  of  Jndah.  At 
times  he  found  words  of  consolation,  and  yield- 
ed himself  to  hopes  of  a  better  fbtnre.  In  the 
26th  year  of  his  exile  he  prophetically  described 
the  new  temple  which  was  to  rise  in  Jerusalem 
after  the  redemption  of  his  people.  This  is  one 
of  the  last  prophecies  remaining  from  him,  and 
there  is  no  account  of  him  beyond  the  27th  year 
of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin.  According  to  a 
doubtftal  tradition  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of 
the  exiled  princes,  and  dnriog  the  middle  ages  his 
tomb  was  pointed  out  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Ohebar,  and  was  the  goal  of  many  pil- 
grimages by  Persian  Jews.  More  than  any 
other  Old  Testament  writer  Ezekiel  deals  in 
visions  and  symbols.  He  never  wearies  of  add- 
ing poetical  and  minute  details,  and  of  draw- 
ing out  images  into  allegories.  The  same  genins 
predominates  through  the  entire  book  which 
Dears  his  name,  which  is  occupied  with  prophe- 
cies concerning  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.    Many 
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of  the  virions,  especially  tboseofilM  first  eliap* 
ter,  seemed  to  the  early  rabbis  so  obsooie,  that 
th^  forbade  the  Jewisu  yondi  to  read  than  till 
they  had  attained  the  age  of  80  years. 

EZRA,  a  celebrated  Jewish  scribe  and  priest) 
lineally  descended  Irom  Aaron,  and,  according 
to  Josephos,  high  priest  of  the  Jews  who  were 
left  in  Babylon.  Under  his  guidance,  the  second 
expedition  of  the  Jews  proceeded  from  Babylon 
to  Palestine,  nnder  the  reign  of  ArtaKerzes  L, 
alxmt  4fi8  B.  0.  The  important  services  ren« 
dered  by  Ezra  to  his  ooontrymen  on  that  oooft> 
■ion,  and  also  in  arranging  and  settling  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  are  specudly  acknowledged  by  the 
Jews,  so  that  he  is  counted  among  themost  emir 
nentctf  the  servants  of  Ood,  and  evenr^arded  as 
the  second  founder  of  the  nation.  Joseimnsstatas 
that  Ezra  died  at  Jemsalem,  and  was  buried 
there  with  great  magnificence;  aooordii»  to 
others,  he  returned  to  Babylon  and  died  there^ 
at  the  age  of  ISO  years.   £zrft  is  said  by  some 


of  •&»  nbbb  to  lunre  inirodneed  the  pmnt 
sqnare  Hebrew  characters,  and,  in  ocDjiuiotioB 
with  some  (Mfttte  elders^  to  have  nude  the  Mi- 
aon,  tbe  ponotnaiion  and  accentustion  of  tin 
BiUe.  Beside  the  book  of  Em,  tlusemiaai 
priest  and  scribe  vras  siroposed  to  have  beo 
the  anthor  of  the  two  books  of  Ghroiiiclei,  ad 
some  writers  attribute  to  him  also  the  boob  of 
jTehemiah  and  Esther,  thondi  they  di&r  h 
style  ttam  his  acknowledgea  wTitmn.  Tit 
book  of  Ezra  contains  an  account  of  the  tarn 
bestowed  upon  the  Jews  by  the  PeiHSD  hm 
the  rebnildmg  of  the  temple,  the  misBon  d 
Ezra  to  Jemnlem,  and  the  various  ngulitioa 
and  Informs  intrMnced  by  him.  In  uasiit 
mannBcripts  there  are  4  bo(»8  of  Exn,Tii,tlM 
one  Jost  spdien  o^  the  book  of  Kehemiab,  nd 
the  2  books  whic^  in  the  English  versiao  an 
called  1st  and  2d  Eadras,  and  plaoed  aiaoDgtlit 
apociTphd  books. 
EZZEUNO.    See  GH1BIUI5BB. 
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the  6th  letter  of  the  En{^  and  Latin,  the 
J  aoth  of  the  Arabic,  and  the  23d  of  the 
Persian  alphabet,  indicates  a  labio-dental  sound, 
produced  by  the  passage  of  the  e^ired  cur  be- 
tween the  lower  Up  and  the  npper  incisive  teeth, 
while  the  glottis  and  larynx  ore  almost  at  rest. 
Qnintilian  calls  this  sound  "  scarcely  human," 
since  it  is  a  mere  afflatus,  and  is  wrongly  plaoed 
ammg  the  semi- vocals.  Its  sonorous  parallel  is 
the  softer  sound  of  Y  (as  in  EnglishX  in  prodno- 
in^  which  the  glottis  and  larynx  are  engaged. 
F  18  represented  in  ancient  Greek  both  by  the 
^  (ph)  and  the  digamma,  in  corresponding 
words;  but  the  sound  of  the  former  was  less 
harsh  and  rather  aspirated  than  blowing  (i^ffla- 
Uu),  and  the  latter  sounded  almost  like  our  V. 
The  figure  of  the  Latin  F  arose  from  the  doub- 
ling of  the  Greek  r.  The  emperor  Claudius  is 
reported  to  have  used  it  inverted  (^  to  repre- 
sept  y.  As  a  numeral  sign  for  6,  the  stigma 
was  employed  by  the  Alexandrines,  as  one  of 
the  8  nrungta,  instead  of  this  digamma,  which 
is  named  /Sou  or  vau.  The  sha^  of  the  stignui 
(r)  is  on  inverted  Oscio  and  IJmbrio  F  (3). 
We  find  the  prototype  of  our  cursive  j  on 
ancient  Hebrew  coins;  but  in  the  present 
so  called  Hebrew,  as  in  the  Syriac,  Sabeeic, 
Polmyrenic,  and  some  other  kindred  writings, 
the  ea«  takes  the  place  of  F,  and  indicates  the 
sounds  of  V  and  v.  T  occurs  in  the  same  place 
also  on  the  Idalian  tablet  of  Cyprus,  in  Lyoion, 
also  in  Tuarik  (Berber),  and  in  some  other  writ- 
ings. In  the  Cyrillic  the  phert  and  phU  (ffi) 
correspond  to  it  as  the  27th  letter,  in  Glagolino 
(Bukwitsa)  as  the  28d,  and  in  Russian  as  the 
27th.  F  is  the  first  Bune,  audit  is  represented 
hieroglyphically  by  a  homed  snake,  from  which 
the  Coptic^i  is  derived.  It  is  often  vicarious- 
ly converted  into  other  letters  or  sounds,  espe- 


cially into  labials,  as  in  the  following  eimpla: 
Lat.  Jirater,Jrango,  fni/ua,  Eng.  hnther,  M, 
huek;  lot.  pel,  pugnare,  poreubu,  Ei)g./wl) 
^A<,Ger. /«•*«< (little pig);  Lat./«m»,/S- 
1M,  foUvim,  fugert,  formonu,  faMari,fm^ 
^rari.  Span,  (since  the  14th  century)  Wm*, 

tar  ;  lat.  Jloeeut,  fom,  Ital.  buxseok,  hmU;  Lit 
/abulari,fam6  affiei,/anum,/atbu,  VbHicIub 
hebUire,  hemuire,  Aon,  hed;  laX.forii,fiiil<i^, 
Ft.  hon,  ii^«(obsolete  haUre,  beech  tree).  TV 
Greek  ^  the  Italisns,  Spaniards,  snd  PortogneM 
uniformly  replace  by^  Compare  Msoedoiia 
Bryge*,  BermiM,  for  tpvytt,  BfpoMj,  Gaii 
Freye  and  St.  Veronica;  wUtijVnp»tU$,m 
/on (speak);  Lat. ttu^tw, Ger.  Volk^in^m 
loppa,  Arab.  Jc^  &c.  A  few  imt«BC«« 
greater  alternations,  viz.,  with  gnttnrtl»(o*i«j 
to  the  affinity  of  the  iHgamTna  with  the  t^rSm, 
and  to  yet  deeper  reasons),  may  saffloe:  to. 
Shaeht,  Eng.  tlu^  :  Holland.  aehUr,  Eng.  ff^i 
Germ.  lieMen,  leteht,  Eng.  lift.  Ui.  mij; 
Germ,  trieehmy  Eng.  erwp  and  eraf^-  U 
Frendi,  final /is  mute  in  some  word*,  a 
English  and  Irenoh  it  alternates  vith«  isgraa- 
matical  forms,  as  wife,  witei;  «a*!/I  *** 
The  Greek  e  sometimes  becomes /in  Bmui, 
as  TTieodorot,  IMar;  Gothic  Miulutn,  Gem. 
Aiehen  ;  Gr.  6upa,  6tpa,  Lat./ww,/»n«;  Swet 
Ish  doft,  Eng.  dutt,  &c  Very  peculiar  ««,'» 
transformations  of  the  Latin  /  (tbopl)  m 
Spanish  U  and  Portuguese  eh;  uj/lcmma,  W- 
ma,  ehama,  Ac.  The  Devsnagari,  .""^r* 
graphic  systems  of  eastern  Asia  derited  fi«^ 
It,  have  no  F.  The  sound  exists  in  the  Cto^ 
and  Japanese  lanffuages.  ^o'^^^^'^ft 
gnoges  ore  gnttur^,  and  lack  the  sonnds  oiM 
a,  some  even  r  and*. — As  a  nnmersi,  B*'"' 
States  that  F  is  equivalent  to  40,  ud  f  10  ^' 
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000.  It  signifies  80  in  Arabic,  and  10,000  in 
Armenun.  Its  substitute  ph  stands  for  600  in 
Bosaian  and  Georgian;  while  the  Phoenician, 
Cbaldaio,  and  Sjriao  tau  designated  0.  As  an 
abbreristion,  F  stands  iorfiUut,  fecit,  Flavius, 
Fthrenheit,  &c ;  for  /orte  in  music,  and  ff  for 
fvrtimmo.  F  is  marked  on  the  French  coins 
of  Angers,  on  the  Prussian  of  Magdeburg,  and 
on  the  Austrian  of  Hall  in  the  Tyrol.  In  music, 
it  denotes  the  4:th  diatonic  interval,  or  the  6th 
strinc  on  the  piano  in  the  chromatic  scale,  and 
is  eaUed/i  in  the  solferano. 

FAB^  Fbedkbo   Wnouii,  D JD^  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest  of  the  connegation  of  the 
Oratory  of  8t  Philip  Neri,  and  a  volnminons 
spiritnal  writer,  born  in  England,  June  28, 1815. 
After 'studying  at  Harrow,  he  was  graduat- 
ed at  Oxford,  in  1836,  and  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship  in  University  college.    After  his  or- 
dination as  a  minister  of  the  establishnient, 
be  was  appointed  to  the  rectorship  of  Elton  in 
Northamptonshire,  a  position  which  he  filled 
with  marlced  abili^  tmtil  his  conversion  to  the 
Catholic  fidth,  which  was  formally  consummat- 
ed, Nov.  17, 1845.    Hjs  published  writings  up 
to  that  time  were  as  follows :  "  Tracts  on  the 
Chmth  and  the  Prayer  Book"  (1889) ;  «'  A  Sep- 
DOBon  Edncatioa  (1840) ;  "The  Cherwell  Wa- 
ter Lily,  and   other  Poems"  (1840);  "The 
Stjrian  Lake,  and  other  Poems"  (1842) ; "  Sighta 
and  Thoughts  ia   Foreign  Churches"  (1842) ; 
"Sir Lancelot,  a  Poem"  (1844);  "The  Rosary 
aad  other  Poems"  (1845)  ;  and  several  papers 
in  the  "  Lives  of  the  English  Saints,"  published 
under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kewraan. 
Immediately  after  his  submission  to  the  Roman 
ehordi.  Dr.  Faber  began  to  study  and  prepare 
lot  the  reception  of  holy  orders,  and  was  or- 
daised  priest  in  1 84T.   He  had  with  him  several 
joDiig  men  who  had  followed  him  into  the 
ehordi,  and  were  anxioos  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  eonversiixi  of  their  countrymen,  and  for  a 
time  be  thought  of  founding  a  new  oriier  under 
Ihe  patronage  of  St  WilfV-ed.  But  he  afterward 
^iQWided  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Dr. 
Aewnan,  who  had  jost  transplanted  the  Ora- 
|<»7  of  8t  Fliilip  Neri  to  England,  and  in  1848 
he  >«eeiT«d  the  habit  of  ttat  congregation. 
Dboe that  time  be  has  won  a  high  reputation  at 
an  eamett  and  eloquent  preaoher  and  writer, 
^  »  poet.    His  spiritnal  books  find  many 
^l^pt^ftant  a*  well  as  Catholic  readers,  and  have 
Deeo  truakted  into  several  languages.     His 
nibliib«d  writings  since  his  conversion  are  as 
Wlowi:  "  Catholic  Hymns,"  and  an  "  Essay 
«  Beatification  and  Canonization"   (1848): 
J^  Spirit  and  Genius  of  St.  Philip  Neri'' 
(1850);  "Catholic   Honle.  Mismons"  (1861) t 
'  An  for  Jesus"  (1864) »  "  Growth  in  Holiness'' 
PMB);''Tbe  Blessed  Sacrament"  (1866);  "The 
Usator  and  tiie  Creature"  (1867);  "The  Foot 
••  w>  Crosa,  or  the  Sorrows  of  Mary,"  "Sir 
"jwlot"  (being  l«s  former  poem  rewritten), 
"w  "Ethel's  Story  Book"  (1868) ;  and  "  Spir- 
iwalCoirferences"  (1869).  He  is  at  present  snpe- 
"« <rf  the  Oratory  at  Brompton,  Ltodon. 
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.  FABER,  GiOBoa  Stakuet,  an  English  tfaao- 
logical  writer,  born  Oct.  25,  1773,  died  at 
Bherburn  hospital,  near  Durham,  Jan.  27, 1854. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Oidbrd,  where 
he  became  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Lincoln  collegeL 
was  appointed  Bampton  lecturer  in  1801,  a^ 
in  the  same  year  published  his  discourses  tmder 
the  title  of  Mora  ^otaiea  (2d.  ed.,  enlarged, 
1818).  He  took  the  degree  of  BJ).  in  1803, 
married,  gave  up  his  fellowship,  and  for  8  years 
assisted  his  father,  the  rector  of  Galverley  in 
York,  as  curate.  He  sabsequentiy  occupied 
various  vicarages,  in  1881  was  made  prebendary 
(tf  Salisbury,  and  in  1882  appointed  to  the 
mastership  of  Sherbnm  hospital.  He  wrote  a 
large  number  of  works,  most  of  which,  particu- 
larly those  on  prophecy,  in  which  he  holds  that 
the  inspired  predictions  ^ply  not  to  individoals 
but  to  governments  and  nations,  have  had  a 
wide  popularity.  Among  the  most  important 
are:  "Dissertation  on  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Cabiri,  or  the  Great  Gods  of  Phcenicia  "  (2  vola 
Svo.,  Oxford,  1808) ;  "  Dissertation  on  the  Pro- 
phecies (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1805 ;  supplement, 
1  vol.,  Stockton,  1800);  "DiflScnlties  of  Roman- 
ism" (8vo.,  1826);  "Papal  Infallibility"  (8vo, 
1861);  "The  Revival  of  the  French  Emperor- 
ship anticipated  from  the  Necessity  of  Prophe- 
cj"  (12mo.,  18o3 ;  new  ed..  New  York,  1869X 
FABITTS,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated  patrician  genta  of  ancient  Bome^ 
which  boasted  of  a  lineal  descent  from  Her- 
cules and  the  daughter  of  the  Arcadian  Evait- 
der.  In  the  earliest  times  of  the  Roman 
republic  we  find  the  Fabia  gmi  among  the 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  of  the  noble 
families  of  the  commonwealth.  Thus  for  7  con- 
secutive years  (486-479  B.  C.)  members  of  that 
&mily  were  elected  to  the  consulship.  They 
seem  to  have  been  haughty  and  violently  op- 
posed to  a  democratic  •  form  of  government. 
Disgusted  by  the  rising  influence  of  the  ple- 
beians, they  withdrew  with  Hoar  vassals  and 
fiollowers  to  the  Yeientian  frontier.  There, 
in  a  battle  fought  with  the  Yeientes  in  477  near 
the  Cremero,  800  of  them  with  several  thousand 
of  their  followers  were  slain.  One  boy  only  is 
Bud  to  have  remained  of  the  family,  and  to  have 
become  the  ancestor  of  all  the  illustrious  Fabii 
who  subsequentiy  appear  in  Roman  histoiy. 
Among  these,  QnniTcs  FAsrus  Ruluakub  ob- 
tained by  his  heroic  achievements  in  war  the 
Bumame  of  Maximus  (the  greatest).  From  825, 
in  which  year  he  defeated  the  Samnites  in 
disobedience  to  the  command  of  a  superior 
officer,  and  hardly  escaped  the  penalty  of  deatb 
on  that  account,  until  292,  his  military  carew 
was  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  over  Samnites, 
TJmbrians,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls.  Five  times  he 
was  elected  consul.  He  was  the  first  Roman 
general  who  carried  the  arms  of  Rome  beyond 
tiie  Apennine  range  into  the  country  of  the 
Chiuls,  whom  he  deifeated  at  Sentinum,  in  S96. 
Many  of  his  exploits,  however,  have  prob- 
ably been  embellished  by  popular  tradition, 
and  perhaps  by  hiatoriana  woo  bdonged  to 
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th«  Fabia  gens. — lirj  saggests  an^  Foljbios 
asserts  that  it  was  not  Q.  Fabios  Bullianas 
upon  whom  the  cognomen  of  Haximos  was 
originally  conferred,  bat  his  great-grandson 
Qurarns  Fabitts  Maximus  Vkbbvoosub,  who,  by 
Ms  prudent  generalship  in  the  second  Panic 
war,  saved  the  Roman  commonwealth  from  im- 
minent ruin.  He  had  been  twice  consul  (288 
and  228^,  and  had  given  proof  of  his  military 
talents  m  a  brief  war  with  the  Lignrians.  Bat 
it  was  only  when  Hannibal  had  invaded  Italy, 
and  the  armies  of  Rome  were  melting  before 
him,  that  Fabios  obtained  an  opportunity  to  de> 
velop  his  talents  to  the  fnllest  extent.  In  217, 
after  the  defeat  at  Lake  Thrasymenns,  he  was  i^ 
pointed  pro-dictator  b^  the  people.  Perceiving 
that  to  oppose  to  a  viotorions  enemy  a  newly 
enlisted  And  disheartened  army  would  be  certain 
ruin,  he  wisely  resolved  upon  avoiding  all  open 
belles,  and  to  weaken  the  enemy  by  tiring  him 
in  useleM  marches  and  conntermardies.  Keep- 
ing together  his  little  band  in  a  compact  body, 
be  moved  his  carop  from  highland  to  highland, 
where  the  Nnmidian  horses  and  the  Spanish  in- 
fantry of  Hannibal  could  not  follow  him,  watch- 
ed the  enemy  with  nnrelaxlng  vi{^lance,  cut  off 
his  stragglers  and  foragers,  and  compelled  him 
to  weary  his  allies  by  heavy  exactions.  This 
cautions  ntanceuvring,  on  account  of  which  he 
was  called  Cfunetator  (the  cautions,  the  delay- 
ing), was  misinterpreted  by  his  own  lieutenant 
Mmncins,  and,  through  his  representations,  by 
the  Roman  senate  and  people,  as  cowardice  or 
imbecility.  The  command  therefore  was  divided 
between  Fabios  and  Minucius ;  but  the  latter, 
advancing  rashly  against  the  enemy,  was  speedi- 
ly entrapped,  and  would  have  been  destroyed  had 
not  Fabius  hastened  to  his  rescue.  Then  only 
the  masterly  inactivity  of  Fabius  began  to  b« 
^predated.  Though  he  laid  down  the  dicta- 
torship after  the  expiration  of  6  months,  he 
continued  his  strategy  as  consul,  and  it  was 
imitated  by  some  generals  succeeding  him  for 
several  years;  and  when,  in  216,  the  consul  Tc 
rentius  Varro  once  more,  heedless  of  the  wise 
counsels  of  Fabius.  ventured  on  an  open  field 
battle  at  Cannes,  he  was  overwhelmugly  de- 
feated. In  209  Fabius  was  elected  consul  for 
the  6th  time,  and  in  that  year  recaptured  Ta- 
'Tentum  from  tbo  enemy.  During  the  latter 
.'years  of  the  war  the  more  energi{,tio  plan  of 
action  proposed  by  Scipio  previdled  over  the 
advice  of  Fabius.  Just  about  the  time  when 
Hannibal  was  leaving  Italy  Fabius  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  208  B.  0. — Caius  Fabicb  Pioiob 
was  the  earliest  Roman  punter.  In  802  B.  O. 
he  painted  a  battie  piece  m  the  temple  of  Salus. 
The  painting  was  preserved  till  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Olaodius,  when  the  temple  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire. — His  son  NnoBtuB  Fabito  Pio- 
ffOB  is  mentioned  by  Oicero  as  an  anthor  of 
•Greek  annals,  but  is  probably  mistaken  for  his 
■nei>hew  (a  grandson  of  the  painter),  Quintds 
FABms  FioioB,  the  first  prose  writer  of  Rome 
(teriptcrwn  antiqvimmvs),  who  served  in  the 
Gallic  war,  32fi  B.  0.,  as  alsointbeaeoorndPuiiw 


irar.  He  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  Bona 
from  its  foundation  to  his  own  time.  Of  tbii 
work,  which  probably  was  written  in  Gredc 
and  was  highly  valued  by  later  writers,  no  frag- 
ments remain. 

FA3RE,  Fbanqois  Xatikb  Pascal,  a  Fmek 
painter,  bom  in  Montpellier,  April  1,  176>.  disd 
March  12, 1887.  He  was  apupil  of  Daiid,  and 
produced  in  1787  a  painting  representina  th« 
"Execution  (^  the  Children  of  Zedeldah  by 
order  of  Nebuchadnezzar,"  for  Which  be  reoeiTU 
the  great  prize  of  the  academy,  and  was  seat  m 
apsnsionarvtoRome.  He  was  believed  to  have 
been  secretly  married  to  the  countess  of  Albsoj, 
who  on  her  death  in  1824  made  bim  her  sols 
heir,  and  bequeathed  to  bim  valuable  MSS.  whiab 
had  been  left  to  her  by  Alfieri.  Fabn  gat* 
them  to  the  city  of  Florence. 

FABRE  D'EGLAKTINE,  PmuppB  F«i»- 
901S  Nazaibb,  a  French  revolutionist  and  anthor, 
bom  in  Carcassonne,  Aude,  Dec.  28,  1755,  pee- 
ished  on  the  guillotine  at  Paris,  April  6,  ITM. 
In  gratitude  for  a  wild  rose  of  gold  (ifiamtiiu) 
which  was  awarded  to  him  in  early  lUis  at  tbi 
floral  games  at  Toiilouse.  he  adopted  that  name. 
He  wrote  a  variety  of  plays  for  the  theatres  U 
Paris,  a  few  of  which,  aaLePhilaUe  deM»lm*, 
LHntrigu4  ipUtolairt,  &c.,  were  favorably  t^ 
ceived.  On  the  outbreak'of  the  revolution' he 
associated  himself  with  Danton,  whose  secretaiy 
he  became  in  1792.  He  was  one  of  tha  meai- 
bers  of  the  convention,  whereL  however,  ke 
played  but  a  secondly  part.  He  was  ae«is{d 
of  venality,  and  eventually  doomed  to  absre  tke 
&te  of  Danton.  While  ascending  the  gmOotia* 
bis  literary  fame  was  foremost  in  his  mind,  and 
he  distributed  some  of  his  writings  among  tli* 
populace.  One  of  his  comedies,  Let  prieept4tat, 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  6  years  after  hii 
death,  and  received  with  great  applause.  T«o 
volumes  of  his  writings  were  published  in  1801 
under  the  titie  of  (Euerei  pc»tkume$  et  mHia. 

FABRETTI,  Raffaxllo,  an  Italian  aotiqnaiy, 
bom  in  Urbino  in  161,8,  died  in  Some  in  1706i 
At  the  age  of  18  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor,  and  repaired  to  Rome,  wher«  he  mads 
himself  prcrfbundly  acquainted  with  the  liten- 
tore  and  art  of  the  ancients.  After  filling  a 
diplomatic  mission  in  Spain,  he  became  treasorer 
of  Pope  Alexander  YII.,  and  under  the  8  soe- 
ceeding  popes  he  held  various  offices  at  Rome. 
Madrid,  and  Urbino.  His  first  archeologicai 
works,  entitied  J)e  Aquaduetibut  Veteru  lUmm, 
and  jDe  Colvmna  IS^jani,  excited  a  general  in- 
terest. His  interpretation  of  certain  passages 
of  Livy  involved  him  in  a  violent  disciwgon 
with  Gronovius.  In  a  learned  work  upon  an- 
cient inscriptions  he  made  known  the  treasuzes 
discovered  by  him  in  the  catacombs  of  Roma. 
His  rich  collection  of  antiquities  is  still  seen  in 
the  dnoal  palace  of  Urbino. 

FABRI AKO,  Fbasobsoo  di  Gkrulb  da,  ob 
Italian  painter  of  the  Rontan  school,  bora  ia 
Fabriano,  in  the  Papal  States,  about  1870,  died 
in  Rome  in  14£0.  Michel  Angelo  said  that 
his  name  Gentile^  the  noble  or  deliaate^  was 
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h>  luttinoiiy  ^tb  the  oharseter  of  bis  worfa. 
In  1417  he  painted  in  the  cathedral  of  Onrieto 
a  Madonna,  which  still  exists,  and  which  was 
■0  rnneh  admired  that  the  artist  reoeiyed  the 
title  <^  maguter  magiitrorum.  He  then  went 
to  Yenioe,  where  be  obtidned  great,  sacceso, 
and  waa  inTited  to  BcSme,"' where  bis  paintings 
in  the  dnuch  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  wbidi 
his  infirmities  did  not  permit  I)im  to  finish, 
made  him  esteemed  the  first  painter  of  Italy. 
Bis  manner  resembles  that  of  Fra  Angelico. 
He  was  tBe  master  of  Jacopo  BeDinL 

FABEIUIUS,  Caius,  a  Roman  statesman, 
floarisbed  in  the  1st  qnarter  of  the   Sd.cen- 
toiy  B.  0.    He  is  celebrated  in  the  bistonr  of 
&o  republic  for  his  virtue  and  integrity.    Wbilo 
eonsol  in  282  B.  0.  he  defeated  the  Lncanians^ 
Bmttiana,  and  Samnites,  and  enriched  the  pub- 
lic treasory  with  more  than  400  talents  from 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  remaining  poor  himsel£ 
In  280  be  served  as  legate  in  the  campaign 
i^ainst  Pyrrhos,  king  of  Epims,  to  whom  he 
was  sent  at  its  close  with  an  embassy,  to  ask 
the  ransom  or  exchange  of  some  Roman  priaon- 
ers  of  war.  The  meeting  of  the  two  distingnisb- 
ed  men  at  Tarentnm  has  perhaps  been  embel- 
^isbtd  by  the  historians  of  Roman  antiquity, 
who  seem  to  dwell  with  particular  fondness  on 
the  last  examples  of  olden  virtue,  in  that  period 
of  commencing  decay.  Fabricius  is  represented 
to  bare  withstood  not  only  the  most  splendid 
offers  of  the  victorious  king,  who  knowing  bis 
poverty  tried  to  bribe  him  into  bis  service,  but 
tk>  the    threatening  aspect  of  an  elephant 
eeemin^  let  loose  upon  him.    In  reward  of 
h»  inte^ty  the  king  allowed  the  captives  to 
repair  to  Rome  for  the  celebration  of  the  Satnr- 
nm,  on  promise  of  returning  after  the  festival, 
b  279  Fabricius  fought  in  Uie  battle  of  Asca- 
Imn,  which,  though  nominally  a  victory,  was 
Kgffded  by  Pyrrhus  himself  almost  as  a  defeat. 
In  the  next  year  be  commanded  again  as  consul, 
iod  exposed  to  bis  enemy  the  treachery  of  bis 
phyridan,  who  offered  to-  poison  him,  upon 
vfaich  Pyrrhus  is  said  to  have  exclaimed :  "  It 
b  easer  to  turn  the  snn  firom  its  career,  than 
Fftbricius  from  his  honesty,"  and  to  have  freed 
til  his  captives  without  ransom.    When  Pyr- 
rhos evacuated  Italy,  Fabricius  was  engaged  in 
sabdoioz  bis  allies.    As  censor  in  276  he  de- 
prived P.  Cornelius  Rufinns  of  bis  sent  in  the 
•  tmate,  for  having  in  his  household  10  pounds 
veigjit  of  silver  plate.    Like  Cnrius  Dentatos^ 
be  apomed  Uie  presents  of  the  Samnite  ambos- 
M&m,  and  died  so  poor  that  the  senate  had  to 
provide  marriage  portions  fur  his  daughters, 
lie  VIS  buried  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  the 
protriUtory  law  of  the  12  tables  having  been 
■nnended  in  his  honor. 

FABRICIITS,  GsOBO,  a  Germftn  scholar,  bom 
in  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  April  24j  1616,  died  in 
Ueiaaen,  July  13,  1671.  His  edition  of  Horace 
(i  Toh.,  Bi»el,  1666)  is  still  esteemed  at  the 
]meiit  day.  ne  wrote  Latin  poetry  with  great 
pntitj,  snd  was  so  pious  that  in  his  sacred 
poens  he  would  employ  no  w(^rds  which  bad 


fbd  digbteet  flavor  of  paganism,  and  censored 
those  who  had  recourse  to  the  pagan  divinities 
to  ornament  their  verses.  Banm^arten-Cmsios 
wrote  a  sketch  of  his  Ufe  and  writings. 

FABRIOIUS,  or  Fibbizio,  Gibolavo,  sniv 
named  from  his  birthplace  As  AdUiOPKNOENTB, 
an  Italian  anatomist  and  surgeon,  bom  at  Ao- 
quapendente,  in  the  Papal  States,  in  1687,  died 
in  Padua,  May  21, 1619.  A  most  distinguished 
pupil  of  Fallopina,  he  sncoeeded  him  as  profes- 
sor of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  the  university 
of  Padua,  which  position  he  held  for  60  years. 
His  most  remarkable  discovery  was  that  of  the 
membranous  folds  (which  he  called  valves)  in 
the  faitorior  of  veins.  Several  of  them  had  been 
observed  by  Yesalins  and  other  anatomists,  but 
Fabricius  was  tiie  first  to  demonstrate  in  1674 
the  presence  of  these  valvular  folds  in  all  the 
Tdns  of  tite  extremities.  William  Harvey,  who 
waa  his  pupil,  acknowledged  himself  indebted 
to  his  teachings  for  the  discovery  of  the  circu- 
lation of  die  Mood.  His  writings  comprise  dis- 
sertations on  the  formation  of  the  fcetns,the 
structure  of  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  body, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  lamix ; 
treatises  on  the  egg  and  on  veins,  &o.  Great 
honors  were  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Venetian 
government,  and  a  new  and  lat^  anatomical 
uieatre  was  constructed  for  his  accommodation. 
He  left  to  his  niece  a  fortune  of  over  $160,000, 
and  bis  beautifU  villa  on  the  Brenta  is  still 
knovm  under  the  name  of  MonUtgnuola  tCAe- 
guapendenU.  The  first  edition  of  his  surgical 
works  appeared  at  Padua  in  1017.  A  complete 
^ition  of  his  '  anatomical  and  physiological 
works  was  published  by  Bohn  in  Leipsio  in 
1687,  followed  in  1737  by  that  of  Albinus  of 
Leyden,  containing  a  biographical  sketoh  of 
Fabricins,  and  the  prefaces  of  the  difibrent 
treatises,  which  Bohn  bad  suppressed. 

FABRICIUS,  JoHAJTN  Albkbt,  a  German  bib- 
lionapber,  bom  in  Leipsic,  Nov.  11,  1668,  died 
in  Hamburg,  April  80, 1786.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy, ra^icine,  and  theology,  and  in  1713  be- 
came librarian  to  J.  F.  Mayer  at  Hamburg.  In 
1099  be  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
rhetoric  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  gymnasium 
of  that  city,  which  he  retained  untilhis  death. 
The  extent  of  bis  learning  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  especially  in  philology, 
was  remarkable.  His  most  celebrated  works 
are  BHUofheea  Latina  (Hamburg,  1697 ;  6th  ed. 
1721 ;  new  edition  by  Eraesti,  Leipeic,  1778-*4) ; 
Bibliothtea  Orteea  (Hamburg  l706-'8;  continu- 
ation and  new  edition  by  Harless,  1790-1809, 
provided  with  an  index  in  1888) ;  Bibliographia 
Antiquaria  (Harabui^,  1718 :  new  ediUon  by 
Soba&hausen,  1760) ;  BibliotMea  HeeUtiattiat 
(Hamburg,  1718) ;  and  Bibliotheea  Media  et  Inr 
fima  j&ati*  (6  vols.,  Hamburg,  1784;  supple- 
mentary  voL  by  SobOttgen,  1746;  new  emtioa 
by  Mansi,  Padua,  1764). 

FABRICIUS,  JoBAHH  OHBiBTiAir,  a  Danish 
entomologist,  bom  in  Tondem,  Schleswig,  Jan. 
7,  1748,  died  in  1807.  His  academic  sUidiea 
were  pursued  at  Copenhagen,  Leyden,  Edin- 
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bnrgh,  and  fintiny  at  TTpsal,  where  bo  enjoyed 
the  instrnotions  of  Linneeas.  A  (rimilarity  «^ 
tastes  and  temperament  bronght  master  and 
pnpil  into  the  closest  intimaoy^  and  to  Fabrioias 
tre  are  periiaps  indebted  for  tne  most  interest- 
ing biographical  notices  of  the  great  Swede. 
Kc^pnpd  of  Linnasns  has  more  thWonghly  ap- 
plied bis  method,  and  even  his  forms  of  expres- 
sion, to  the  development  of  a  special  brandi  of 
science,  and  none  has  enjoyed  a  more  brilliant 
repntation.  It  was  dnring  a  scientific  excnrslon 
with  Linneens  that  the  idea  of  classifying  insects 
according  to  the  formation  of  the  parts  which 
constitute  the  month  flrst  oocarred  to  him ;  and 
the  approval  and  encouragement  of  his  master, 
to  whom  he  ezpluned  his  views,  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  his  entomological  studies,  and  to  the 
development  of  the  system  of  classification  with 
which  the  name  of  Fabricius  is  now  identified. 
Linnaeus  himself  declined  to  apply  the  system  to 
his  new  edition  of  the  Systmna  Naturm,  only  be- 
cause he  conceived  himself  too  old  to  change  his 
method.  In  1798  Fabricius  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  and  soon  after  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  natural  history  in  the  university 
of  Kiel,  where  he  published  in  1776  \AaSytt«ma 
Entomologim  (4  vols.  Svo.,  Copenhagen),  in 
which  he  for  the  first  time  -  made  public  his 
method.  The  publication  of  the  work  opened 
a  rich  field  of  industry  and  research  to  ento- 
mologists, and  no  one  explored  it  with  more  en* 
thudasm  than  the  aathor,  who  daring  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  constantly  employed  in 
developing  and  perfecting  his  system,  for  which 
purpose  he  made  tours  ovtr  all  parts  of  En* 
rope.  His  Genera  Inteetoram  (8  vo.,  Kiel,  1776), 
Fhilotophia  ' Entomohfiea  (8vo.,  Hamburg, 
1778),  Species  Inteetorwn  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1781), 
Mantitta  Inteetoram  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Copenhagen, 
1787),  Entomologia  Syttematiea  (4  vols.  Svo., 
Copenhagen,  1792-'94),  and  other  works,  show 
bow  complete  and  extended  were  his  investiga- 
tions in  this  branch  of  science.  His  later  woi^s, 
however,  are  inferior  to  his  first,  in  consequence 
of  the  arbitrary  and  uncertain  characters  he  was 
obli^d  to  apply  to  the  genera,  as  the  number  of 
species  increased  under  his  hands.  He  also  pub- 
lished essays  on  botany  and  natural  history,  in 
both  of  which  he  was  well  informed,  accounts 
of  travels  in  Norway,  Rnssia,  and  England,  and 
a  variety  of  treatises,  historical,  political,  and 
economical,  relating  to  Denmark,  the  latter  being 
prepared  by  him  in  his  capacity  of  councillor  of 
state  and  professor  of  rural  and  political  econ- 
omy at  Kiel.  He  died  of  grief,  it  is  supposed, 
occasioned  by  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen, 
and  the  political  misfortunes  of  Denmark. 

FABRONI,  AuQBLO,  an  Italian  biographer, 
bom  in  Marradi,  Tuscany,  in  1782,  died  in  Pisa, 
Sept.  22,  1803.  His  chief  work  is  his  Vita 
Italorum  Doetrina  Exeellentium  qui  Saevh 
XVII.  et  XVIII.  flonummt,  whfch,  in  the 
compass  of  20  volumes,  2  of  which  were  added 
after  his  death,  contains  167  well  written  biog- 
raphies of  the  most  eminent  Italian  scholars 
and  authors  of  t^e  17th  and  18th  centuries.  He 


wrote  also  biographies  (tfOosmodelb&inl 
Fope  Leo  X.,  bedde  several  nuaoeUaotoiis  ud 
ttieolMfical  woriu. 

FABYAN,  or  Fabiait,  Bobbit,  iq  nMeot 
English  chronicler,  bom  in  London  about  IISO, 
died  in  1612.  At  first  a  merohant,  he  bccnt 
an  alderman  and  sheriff  of  London,  aodwnto 
a  general  chronide  of  Finglish  history,  vhidi 
he  called  the  "  ConoordnBoe  of  Stories,"  frm 
the  fkbnloas  exploits  of  Bmtos  in  OreatM. 
ain  to  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL  It  ia  stifi- 
ous  narrative  of  the  external  featares  of  tii» 
actions,  withoat disoriminationin  the seieetki 
or  taste  in  the  treatment  of  sobjecU.  Itva 
first  published  after  the  author's  death  (f(£^ 
1616),  and  has  since  reappeared  in  ngmarM 
editions,  the  last  of  which  b  that  bySir  Hcoij 
ISlis,  accompanied  by  notes  and  a  learned  ism- 
dnction  ("  Clironioles  of  England  and  IhsN," 
royal  4to.,  London,  1811).  On  aooooot  of  iii 
free  animad  veraeu  on  t]i«  Catholie  dng^,  03^ 
dinal  Wdsey  is  etoA,  on  very  doabtfbl  anthigtity, 
to  have  caused  the  destmotion  of  a  por&aof 
the<fir8t  edition,  copies  of  which  arenovim 
oariosities,  only  SpemotspedmeBsbeiogkootn. 

FACOIOLATO,  or  FaooioLaTi,  Jaoopo,  n 
Italian  philologist,  bom  in  Torreglia,  oeirPidat, 
Jan.  4, 1684,  died  Aug.  87, 1769.  (tediadBr 
barigo,.  notioing  his  talents^  seat  him  to  the  eede- 
siastioal  seminary  of  Padoa,  where  he  tookorien 
and  speedily  rose  to  be  proftessor  of  pliiloMiil^, 
and  finally  head  of  the  institution.  Heaftenrod 
filled  the  oliair  of  lo^o  in  the  university  d  tk 
same  city,  and  was  charged  with  the  ta^  tf 
continuing  the  history  <o(  that  estabiisluiMt 
which  Papadopoli  had  begun.  The  kii^  of 
Portugal  invited  him  to  direct  the  colk^  of 
young  nobles  at  Lisl>on,  but  he  refased  on  m- 
count  of  his  advanced  age.  Bedde  serenl  good 
editions  of  the  dassics  and  various  worb  m 
grammar,  ethics,  theology,  and  even  aom 
poetry,  he  published  revisions  of  the  -i"*** 
of  Schrevelius,  the  TheicmmM  Cietr«i>ia»>u  * 
Nizolins,  and  the  voeababary  of  7  langaaiM 
known  as  the  CaUpino  (S  vols.  foL,  ITUJ^  ^ 
which  he  received  mnoh  aseistaoee  from  m 
pupil  ForcelRni  and  others.  It  was  »t  tlie  too- 
elusion  of  the  last  named'  work  that  Faodoltfe 
and  Forcellini  conceived  the  idea  <rf  the  p«' 
Latin  dictionary  which  was  published  40  y«« 
later,  after  the  death  of  both,  nnder  their  tot 
names,  but  which  was  almost  entirely  the  w«ei 
of  the  latter.    (See  FoBOXLum.) 

FACIAL  ANGLE.  In  the  latter  ptrt  of  tie 
last  century,  Profeesor  Camper  <rf  Berlin  PJ^ 
posed  a  new  method  of  viewbig  the  AnD)  V 
which  it  was  supposed  important  resnlte  »m» 
bo  arrived  at,  which  immediately  stt^no » 
wide  popularity.  "  The  basis  on  which  the  dis- 
tinction of  nations  is  founded,"  says  Oemper,  «s 
quoted  by  Priohard,  "may  be  disdayed bytw 
Btraightlines;  oneof  whiohis  tobedrawnthrongli 
the  meatus  auditoriuB  to  the  baae  of  the  ixw 
and  the  other  touobiDg  tiie  prominent  centre  ^ 
the  forehead  and  falling  thence  on  the  "W^*^ 
vancingpart  of  the  upper  jaw  bon^thebeia 
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Idngileiredinpn^e.    Intheanf^eprodaoed 
bj  these  two  lines  nwy-  be  said  to  consist  not 
(mlj  the  distinctions  between  the  skulls  of  the 
KTeral  qveoies  of  animals,  bat  also  th'ose  which 
are  fonnd  to  exist  between  different  nations ; 
sod  it  might  be  oondaded,  that  nature  has 
ardled  bwaelf  at  the  same  time  of  this  angle  to 
nurlc  outthe  divetvitiee  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
nd  to  eiitablish  a  sort  of  scale  from  the  ii^rior 
tribes  np  to  tJbe  most  beantiflil  forms  wbidi  are 
found  in  tte  humao  spedes.    Thus  it  will  be 
foand  tiiat  the  beads  (rf  birds  display  the  smallest 
angle,  and  that  it  always  becomes  of  greater  ex- 
tent in  pn^mrtion  as  the  animal  apprcMches  more 
neaiiy  to  the  human  figure.    Thus  there  is  one 
■peaes  of  the  ape  tribe  in  which  the  head  has 
an  aa^e  of  42° ;  in  another  aniraal  of  the  same 
&mily,  wbioh  is  one  of  those  simin  most  mprox- 
inutmg  in  figure  to  mankind,  the  &cial  anrie  coa- 
tainsexai^ySO'';  next  to  this  is  the  head  of  the 
Afiiom  negro,  which  as  well  as  that  of  the  Eal- 
matk  forms  an  an^e  of  70° ;  while  the  an^  dis- 
eoTwed  in  the  h«MB  of  Europeans  oontidns  80°. 
OatiiisdiflbrenceoflO'inthefiMialangle  the 
npenor  beauty  of  the  European  depends ;  while 
that  high  character  of  suolime  beauty  which 
is  M  stradng  in  some  works  of  ancient  statuary, 
ts  in  the  hMd  of  Apollo  and  in  the  Medusa  of 
BiMcIes,  is  giren  by  an  angle  which  amounts  to 
100°."  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  £acial  an- 
gle is  a  measnre  only  of  the  rela1»Te  projection 
of  the  forehead  and  the  upper  jaw,  and  that  it 
ia  DO  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  cranium  it- 
kUI   a  protruding  upper  iaw  will  diminish  the 
u>^;  a  prominence  of  tlie  lower  part  of  the 
forebMd,  though  tlie  latter  may  hare  neither 
bei^t  nor  width,  will  increase  it ;  it  may  differ 
gtMtly  in  sknlls  which  have  the  same  capacity, 
iod  may  be  inferior  in  a  skull  of  superior  capa- 
otf.   With  these  obvious  objections  to  the  fo- 
dal  an^e  as  a  measure  of  iotellectnal  ability  in 
psrticoltr  cases,  a  general  relation  may  stiU  be 
tneed  between  the  relative  development  of  the 
Ulterior  part  of  the  cranium,  as  compared  with 
tbat  of  the  npper  jaw,  and  the  amount  of  intel- 
kot,  and  thus  the  fadal  angle  has  a  certain  de- 
F^e  of  rignificanoe.    The  facial  angie-  of  the 
^Qcaaian  race  averages  about  80°,  that  of  the 
VoDgcliaa  and  of  the  American  Indian  about 
75°,  vbile  that  of  the  negro  is  but  70°.    From 
■oesaanments  of  the  skulls  of  the  superior  order 
of  f**,  their  facial  angle  has  been  pat  down  as 
''vm  60°  to  84°,  and  Uius  it  has  been  argued 
^  tbe  DM;ro  was  not  only  a  link  in  the  chain 
^fcnstion  between  the  ape  and  the  white  man, 
nt  that  he  absdotely  approximated  more  doee- 
v^the  former  than  to  the  latter.    Professor 
2*<B  bas  proved  that  theee  measurements  are 
^l^tM  on  error,  that  they  have  been  taken 
^  yoong  animala  in  whom  the  jaw  had  not 
T^Koeived  its  fiill  development,  and  that  in 
^adalt  chimpanzee  the  fiunal  angle  is  no  more 
«u  S5°,  while  in  the  adult  orang  it  is  but  80°, 
™i>  establishing  a  wide  difference  between  the 
"epo  and  the  most  highly  organised  of  the  apes. 
U(Jm&  (Lat.  -tieen,  to  do  or  make)  origi- 


nally had  almost  the  same  meaning  as  ageitt 
(Lat.  agere,  to  act).  But  while  agent  was  used 
to  represent  every  one  who  aot^  in  any  way 
in  the  stead  of  another,  factor  became  limited 
to  those  who  so  act  in  mercantile  transactions. 
Factor  is  then  a  mercantile  agent,  herein  being 
like  a  broker ;  but  the  difference  between  them 
is  princq>ally  this :  a  broker  acts  for  his  prin- 
dp«l  in  reference  to  mercantile  property  which 
ttte  principal  retains  in  his  hands;  while  the 
factor  has  possession  of  tbe  goods  sent  to  him 
far  sale,  or  takes  possession  of  those  which  he 
buys  for  his  principal.  From  this  difierence 
others  have  grown;  and  the  most  important  of 
these  ia,  that  the  broker  bnys  and  sells  as  agent, 
while  the  ffustor  may  buy  and  sell  in  his  own 
name,  the  party  dealing  with  him  not  always 
knowing  whether  the  factor  or  some  one  else 
owns  the  goods.  In  the  United  States  the 
word  factor  is  seldom  used  by  merchants, 
because,  in  our  practice,  the'  phrase  commis- 
don  merchant  has  taken  its  place,  and  means 
much  the  same  thing.  But  the  word  factor  is 
retdned  as  a  law  term,  and  the  law  of  &ctors 
derives  itsimportanoe  from  its  being  the  law  of 
commission  merchants.  Beside  regular  commis- 
don  merchants,  anyone  intrusted  with  the  pos- 
sesdon  of  property  belonging  to  another,  and 
authorized  by  the  owner  to  di^ose  of  it,  may  be 
a  factor,  as  a  supercargo.  So  a  common  carrier 
may  be  a  factor ;  and  while  be  acts  as  such,  he 
is  responsible  only  as  a  factor,  that  ia,  only  for 
injuries  or  losses  caused  by  want  of  due  care ; 
but  when  he  has  sold  ^poods  as  factor,  and  has 
received  the  money  which  it  is  his  duty  to  bring 
home  08  carrier,  his  obligations  as  carrier  re- 
vive, and  he  is  now  liable  for  any  loss  not 
caused  by  the  act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy. 
A  factor  is  a  generd  agent,  and  as  such  binds  his 
principd. — The  most  generd  duty  of  a  fiKstor, 
OS  of  every  agent,  is  to  obey  tbe  instructions  he 
receives.  Bat  he  is  considered  by  the  law  mer- 
chant as  an  agent  having  mach  discretion,  and 
an  eand  responsibility ;  while  therefore  he  is 
bonna  to  obey  definite  and  positive  iostmctions, 
he  is  not  bound  to  pay  sach  regard  to  mere 
intimations  or  wishes,  because  he  may  wdl 
bdieve  that,  whatever  his  prindpd  mi^ht 
desire  or  oondder  expedient,  if  he  did  not  give 
podtive  directions  it  was  because  he  preferred 
leaving  the  decision  to  the  discretion  of  his 
ftctor.  And  even  if  he  have  podtive  and  pre- 
cise instructions,  'his  departure  from  them 
wiU  be  justified  if  it  was  caused  by  an  unfore- 
seen emergency,  and  if  he  acted  in  good  faith, 
and'  certainly  for  the  actnd  advantage  of  his 
prindpaL  If,  however,  a  factor  buys  goods 
for  his  prindpd  and  sends  them  to  him  in 
distinct  violation  of  an  order,  his  principd 
may  reject  the  same,  and  may  return  them  to 
his  factor ;  or,  if  the  nature  of  the  goods  and 
the  cit'cumstances  of  the  cose  render  it  car- 
tdnly  expedient,  he  may  sell  the  goods  for  his 
hctor,  and  remit  to  him  or  credit  him  with 
the  proceeds ;  but  he  must  not  cause  any  in- 
jury to  his  factor  by  bis  delay  or  negligence. 
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A  ftctor  generally  acquires'  no  right  to  his 
oommisaions  nntil  the  servioe  hj  which  he  is 
to  earn  them  is  wholly  rendered.  Bnt  if  he 
performs  an  important  part,-  and  is  prevented 
irithont  his  fanit  fVom  completing  his  seryioe, 
and  gtin  more  if  the  prinoipal  be  in  fanlt,  it 
woold  seem  from  adjndged  cases,  as  well  as 
trom  piinoq>Ie,  that  he  may  haye  a  reasonable 
compensation.  Nor  has  he  any  daim  for  com- 
pensation miless  be  conducts  his  business  with 
proper  care  and  skill,  and  he  is  liable  in  dam- 
ages for  any  loss  his  principal  snstains  by  his 
want  of  care  and  sidll ;  nor  can  he  claim  any 
compensation  for  any  illeg^  or  immoraLseryice. 
A  uotor  cannot  delegate  his  power  and  ri^t, 
except  so  &r  as  he  is  anthorized  to  do  so,  either 
ezpresdy,  or  by  the  established  nsage,  or  by 
the  pecnUar  cirenmstances  of  the  case.  In  the 
absence  of  positive  instnictions,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  fiiotor  to  obey  and  conform  to  the  common 
nsage  of  that  bndiness,  or  such  common  nsagee 
of  merchants  as  are  properly  applicable  to  that 
business ;  and  he  can,  in  generaLbind  his  prin- 
cipal only  within  that  nsage.  He  has,  as  has 
been  said,  a  considerable  discretion,  bnt 'is 
boand  to  nsehis  discretion  with  reasonable  care, 
and  with  perfect  good  fmth.  Thns,  if  he  hast- 
ens a  sale  improperly,  and  without  reasonable 
canse  or  excuse,  the  sale  is  void ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, if  he  hurries  a  sale,  clearly  agunst  the  inter- 
est of  the  principal,  for  the  purpose  of  realizing 
at  onoe  his  own  advances,  such  a  sale  would  be 
considered  a  fraudulent  sacrifice  of  his  principal's 
property.  Whether  the  factor  is  bound  to  in- 
sure the  property  of  his  principal,  must  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  There  is 
no  general  rule  requiring  him,  as  factor  or  oom- 
miMion  merchant,  to  insure ;  bnt  he  would  be 
under  an  obligation  to  do  this  if  be  were  so 
instructed,  or  &  a  general,  well  established,  and 
well  known  nsage  required  it  of  biro,  and  par- 
ticularly if  there  had  been  antecedent  acts  or 
usages  between  him  and  his  principal,  from 
which  his  principal  might  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected that  he  would  emct  insurance,  and  there- 
fore omit  doing  this  himself. — It  is  a  venr  im- 
portant question,  and  one  not  absolutely  deter- 
mined, how  far  and  under  what  circumstances 
the  principal  has  the  right  of  revoking  the  au- 
thority he  has  given  to  his  factor.  In  general, 
he  may  certainly  do  this  before  the  factor  has 
made  any  advances  np<m  the  goods ;  and  may 
then  demand  them,  paying  Of  course  whatever 
legal  claims  the  factor  may  have,  not  for  his 
commissions,  but  for  expenses  properly  incurred 
about  the  goods,  and  for  any  especial  senrioes 
he  has  been  called  upon  tb  render.  The  more 
difficult  question  is  whether,  if  a  commissioa 
merchant  has  made  advances  upon  goods,  he 
has  not  now  acquired  an  interest  in  them  and 
an  authority  over  them,  which  bis  principal 
cannot  defeat  by  revocation.  And  tnis  must 
depend  upon  the  familiar  principle  of  the  law 
of  agency,  that  an  authority  coupled  with  an 
interest  cannot  be  revoked,  while  any  ni&ed 
aathority  is  always  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of 


him  who  gave  it  In  Hunt «.  RoaamaaiBr,  • 
Wheaton,  201,  Chief  Justice  l£ar8haU  hdd  that 
an  interest  which  can  protect  a  power  from 
revocation  must  be  an  interest  in  the  thing 
itself  about  which  the  authority  is  to  be  ejtr- 
oised,  and  not  merely  an  interest  in  that  which 
b  produced  by  the  exercise  of  that  paver. 
And  in  subsequent  cases,  it  seems  to  be  tbs 
prevailing  doctrine  in  the  United  States,  tbit 
a  factor  by  advances  upon  goods  acquires  aa 
interest  in  the  goods  themselves,  and  that  ini 
authority  over  them  is  therefore  irrevocable. 
In  England,  however,  in  a  case  tried  before  tb* 
court  of  common  pleas,  in  which  the  leading 
American  authority  was  cited,  it  was  exprsKiy 
overruled,  and  the  authority  held  to  be  revo- 
cable. Hence,  in  En^and,  a  factor  who  hss 
made  advances  upon  goods  has  neverthelm 
no  power  to  sell  them  or  any  part  of  them  if 

ritively  prohibited  by  his  principal;  whOe 
the  Utiited  States  he  may  sell  so  niadi  a* 
will  cover  his  advances  and  oliarges,  the  princi- 
pal having  no  power  of  disposal  over  toon  of 
the  goods  than  the  surplus  or  residue  after  the 
factor's  advances  are  repaid.  The  factor,  how- 
ever, is  not  obliged  to  sell,  but  after  demand  and 
reasonable  dela^,  may  have  his  acti<»i  against  his 
principal  for  his  advances. — Another  qnestioa 
nas  been  much  agitated ;  that  is,  what  power  a 
factor  has  to  pledge  the  goods  consigned  to  him. 
They  are  placed  in  his  hands  primarily  for  sale ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  sale,  while  bound  to  inneh 
care  and  entire  good  faith,  he  has  a  very  wide 
authority;  but  it  should  seem  that  he  can  have 
no  power  to  pledge  the  goods  Qa.  the  abseno* 
of  express  instructions),  excepting  so  £ar  as  that 
power  ntiws  out  of  the  pladng  of  the  goods  in 
Lis  hands,  and  his  relation  to  his  principd  as  a 
general  agent.  By  placing  the  goods  in  his 
possession,  the  principal  may  be  said  to  give  to 
nis  factor  the  power  of  acting  as  an  owner,  to 
the  injury  of  others.  It  is  on  this  ground  that 
in  England,  and  in  many  of  the  United  States 
(especially  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania),  such  a  factor, 
whether  called  commission  merchant,  ocHisignee, 
agent,  or  otherwise,  is  dee^ied  to  be  the  true 
owner,  as  to  sale,  pledge,  or  other  di^xMtieii 
of  the  property,  while  the  party  with  whom  he 
deals  acts  in  good  &ith.  A  factor,  whetiier  he 
be  a  commission  merchant  or  not,  may  make  a 

Xoial  contract  with  his  principal,  to  guarantee 
sales  made  for  him.  In  continental  Enrvpe, 
sometimes  in  England,  more  rarely  here,  snda  a 
factor  is  sud  to  act  under  a  del  ertder*  com- 
mission. 'With  us  he  is  commonly,  and  per- 
h^is  universally,  sud  to  act  under  a  guarantee 
commission.  The  meaning  of  this  U,  that  in 
addition  to  the  usual  commission  (or  that  agreed 
upon)  for  the  sale  of  the  goods,  he  receives  a 
further  commission,  in  consideration  of  which 
he  guarantees  the  x>ayment  by  the  purchaser 
of  the  price  of  the  goods.  He  therefore  agree* 
with  his  principal  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  pur- 
chaser, if  the  purchaser  does  not;  and  this 
would  seem  to  make  him  only  a  surety.    The 
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qaesUon  !s  inmortant;  for  if  by  his  contract  h« 
becomes  a  prmoipal  debtor  to  the  owner  who 
b  bis  own  principal,  then  the  owner  can  de- 
mand payment  of  him  and  let  him  look  to  the 
pnrdiaser.     But  if  he  is  only  a  surety  for  the 
pnrchaser,  then  the  owner  mast  look  to  the 
pordiaser  in  the  first  place,  and  only  in  hia 
de&nlt  can  he  oome  to  toe  &ctor  as  guarantor ; 
and  this  latter  rale  seems  now  to  prevail  very  de- 
cidedly both  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
But  while  a  guarantee  commission  merchant 
is  held' to  be  a  surety,  it  seems  to  be  also  held 
that  he  does  not  come  within  the  statute  of 
franda,  as  one  who  promises  to  pay  the  debt 
of  another.    A  guarantee  commission  merchant 
his  the  same  claim  on  his  principal  for  his  ad- 
Tuoes  as  if  he  made  no  guarantee.    If  he 
takes  a  note  fix>m  the  purchaser  of  the  goods, 
fills  note  is  the  property  of  his  principal,  and  he 
gnarantees  the  note ;  and  if  be  takes  payment 
Is  depreciated  paper,  he  must  make  it  good. 
If  money  be  paid,  and  he  remits  it  in  some  cns- 
tomaiy  and  proper  way,  or  in  snob  way  as  may 
be  gpeciaDy  directed  by  the  owner,  he  is  not 
n^naible  for  its  safe  arrival.    He  may,  how- 
ever,  make  a  bargain  to  guarantee  the  remit- 
tanee;  and  if  be  makes  such  a  bargain,  he  may 
charge  a' commission  for  this  ^arantee;  bnt 
if  lie  has  a  right  to  chaise  this  commission, 
b«  is  equally  liable  whether  he  in  fact  charges 
thia  commission,  or  does  not.    Even  if  he  have 
no  del  artdere  or  guarantee  commission,  he  may 
(dO  be  liable  to  bis  principal,  not  only  for  his 
neglect  or  default,  bnt  by  certain  acts  which 
wem  to  assume  this  liability;  as  if  be  sells 
the  goods  of    several  principals  to  one   pnr- 
<diiNr,  on  credit,  and  takes  a  note  payable  or 
endorsed  to  himself,  and  gets  it  discounted. 
It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  a  factor 
nsy  bny,  seU,  sue  and  be  sued,  demand,  collect, 
Rceire,  and  receipt  for  money,  all  in  his  own 
nme,  and  as  a  principal,  while  a  broker  can 
do  au  this  only  in  his  own  name  and  as  an 
igeat.    Tbiq  duTerence  between  them  springs 
mm  the  possession  of  the  goods  by  the  &otor — 
for  pcesMsion  is  one  of  the  principal  indieia  of 
ownenhip— and  the  non-possession  of  them  by 
the  broker.    There  is,  however,  a  still  more  im- 
Iiertant  difference  between  them,  founded  on 
uM  nme  circumstance ;  this  it,  that  the  factor 
nualien  on  the  goods  for  his  advances,  charges. 
«Dd  comnigsioDS,  whether  they  were  agreed 
3*"  waw  only  cnstomary,  arid  a  broker  has  not 
Bnt  if  a  &ctor  voluntarily  transfers  the  goods 
to  the  oToer,  or  to  the  owner's  order,  he  can- 
not reclaim  them  as  his  security,  but  retains 
"^  lib  personal  right  to  demand  his  advances 
«M  charges  from  the  owner.    If  the  owner  be 
™<*»ent,  the  factor  takes  then  only  his  divi- 
°aid;  vhereas  if  he  still  holds  the  possession,  the 
^«  creffltots  can  have  the  goods  only  by  dis- 
^fging  the  factor's  claims  in  fbll.    Therefore 
iM  factor  and  }iis  principal  may  have  claims 
J^nst  ajmrchaser  which  may  seem  to  conflict ; 
JM  the  principal  may  desrfand  his  price,  while 
■■HbctordaimahisadTanoesandcWges.    In 


general,  it  may  be  said  that  if  a  pnrchaser  pays 
in  good  faith  to  either,  withont  notice  of  the 
otber'a  daim,  he  will  be  protected  agunst  the 
other.  Bnt  if  the  owner  demands  his  price,  the 
pnrchaser  cannot  set  off  against  this,  or  cMm 
to  deduct,  a  general  debt  to  tbe  purchaser  from 
the  iiftotor,  unless  the  factor  sold  the  goods  as 
his  own,  under  circumstances  which  gave  him  a 
right  so  to  sell  them,  and  the  buyer  believed  they 
were  his  own ;  in  which  case  the  buyer  may 
charge  against  the  price,  or  indeed  pay  the  whole 
price,  by  the  indebtedness  of  tbe  factor  to  him. 
And  if  before  the  goods  are  delivered,  or  any 
paymenlt  made,  the  buyer  is  notified  that  the 
goods  belong  to  some  third  person,  that  is, 
some  one  neither  the  principal  tux  the  factor,' 
the  bnver  may  refuse  to  take  them ;  but  if  he 
takes  them,  he  cannot  set  off  against  the  price 
a  debt  dne  from  the  factor.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  factor  has  a  lien  on  the  goods,  and  has  not 
lost  thb  lien  by  parting  with  tbe  possession  of 
the  goods,  the  buyer  cannot  set  off  against  this 
lien  any  debt  dne  to  him  from  the  principal,  al- 
though the  principal  be  named  at  the  sale  as  Uie 
owner  of  the  goods. — ^An  important  distinction 
is  made  between  a  foreign  factor  and  a  do- 
mestic factor.  A  foreign  factor  is  one  who 
transacts  business  for  ma  principal  in  a  conn- 
try  in  which  the  latter  does  not  reside;  while 
a  domestic  fbctor  acts  in  the  same  country  in 
which  the  principal  resides.  Although  every 
factor  may  act  in  his  own  name,  yet  in  the  case 
of  a  foreign  factor,  the  law  goes  much  fbrther, 
and  considers  the  factor  as  in  almost  all  respects 
a  principal.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  A 
person  dealing  at  home  with  a  factor  whose 

grincipal  resides  abroad,  has  no  means  of  know- 
ig  who  the  principal  is,  or  what  jgoods  are  hia, 
or  by  what  title  they  are  his,  or  for  what  pur- 
pose they  are  in  the  factor's  hands,  excepting  as 
the  factor  may  choose  to  tell  him.  He  can  have 
no  access,  or  certainly  no  easy  access,  to  the 
foreign  principal,  for  the  purpose  of  remedy  or 
enforcement;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be 
presmned  to  have  bought  or  sold  on  tbe  credit 
of  a  person  thus  nnknown  and  inaccessible.  It 
is  but  fair,  therefore,  that  the  factor  should  be, 
as  to  the  pnrchaser,  the  principal;  and  it  is 
eqn^y  fair  that  the  factor  should  be,  in  such 
case,  the  only  prindpal.  These,  however,  are 
but  presnmptions  of  law.  The  parties  may 
medce  what  agreement  they  please,  and  their 
agreement  will  be  enforced  if  shown  by  any  ad- 
misnble  evidence ;  that  is,  their  intention  may 
be  expressed,  or  it  may  be  inferred  from  any 
oircnmstances  which  distinctly  indicate  it,  and 
would  then  be  carried  into  effect.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  evidence,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  transaction  with  a  foreign  factor,  the 
buyer  may  sue  tbe  factor,  and  cannot  sne  the 
principal,  although  the  principal  may  recover 
from  tk  buyer  a  price  not  yet  paid  to  tiie  fiwtor. 
The  rule  tiiat  the  party  dealing  with  the  factor 
looks  to  him  only,  seems  to  be  well  settled,  if 
he  knew  that  he  was  dealing  with  tbe  factor  of 
a  foreign  principal,  and  reserved  no  right  or 
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claim  against  that  prinoipaL  Whether  he  oonld 
■ae  the  principal,  if  he  did  not  Iedow  him  at  ttie 
time  of  the  transaction^  bat  diaoovered  him  af-< 
terward,  is  not  bo  certam;  for  there  are  anthor- 
itiee  'which  limit  the  rule  to  the  former  cases, 
and  in  the  latter  give  the  party  a  concarrent 
remedy  against  the  fiftctor  and  the  principal.  la 
generd,  ue  principal,  although  foreign,  may  sue 
a  party  dealing  -with  him  through  a  factor.  It 
seems  now  settled  (hat,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
distmction,  the  states  of  the  Union  are  foreign 
to  each  other.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  a 
principal  does  not  lose  his  property  by  any 
act  of  his  factor,  as  long  as  he  can  trace  and 
identify  his  goods,  either  in  the  factor's  hands, 
<0r  into  the  hands  of  any  person  who  holds  by 
representation  of  or  derivation  fi-om  the  factor, 
bnt  only  in  the  factor's  right,  and  not  in  his  own 
independent  right,  as  purchaser,  pledgee,  or 
otherwise  a  transferee  in  good  &ith  and  for 
value.  And  when  a  principal  finds  his  prop- 
erty encumbered  by  an  act  of  the  factor,  as  a 
Bedge,  or  the  like,  he  may  always  recover 
s  property  by  paying  the  amount  or  charge 
for  which  it  is  thus  given  in  security.  The  most 
important  and  most  frequent  application  of  this 
role  is  in  cases  where  the  factor  has  become  in- 
solvent, and  has  made  fraudulent  transfers  of  the 
property,  or  has  put  it  in  the  hands  of  consignees 
as  a  part  of  his  own  funds.  In  some  of  the 
United  States  a  fraudulent  disposition  by  a  &ctor 
of  the  property  of  his  principal  is  an  indictable 
offence,  and  is  punished  with  severity. 

FAOULTY,  in  universities,  a  body  of  profes- 
sors i4)pointed  to  give  instruction  in  the  sciences 
and  arts,  and  to  confer  degrees  in  them.  The 
ordinary  iiscalties  are  those  of  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  the  arts,  the  last  including  litera- 
tare  and  philoeophy. 

FAED,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  artist,  bom  at 
Barley  MiU,  ia  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
in  1826.  His  father's  mill  was  his  first  studio, 
and  his  earliest  subjects  were  the  rustic  groups 
from  the  neighboring  hamlets.  In  1 848  he  went 
to  Edinbargn,  where  his  elder  brother,  John, 
was  painting  with  success,  and  for  some  years 
was  a  papil  in  the  school  of  design  of  that  city. 
After  ezaootiBg  the  well-known  group  of  "  Scott 
and  his  Friends  at  Abl>otsford  "  and  other 
works,  he  r^aired  in  1862  to  London,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  In  1865  his  ''  Mitherless 
Bairn"  was  exhibited  at  the  royal  academy, 
where  its  pathos  and  beauty  elicited  the  high- 
est praise  from  all  classes  of  visitors.  His 
"  Home  and  the  Homeless,"  exhibited  in  1866, 
and  the  "  First  Break  in  the  Family,"  in  1867, 
have  earned  for  him  the  reputation  of  one  of 
tiie  best  living  delineators  of  homely  grief  and 
natural  emolaon. 

FAENZA  (anc.  HM>mtia),  a  city  of  Italy, 
in  the  Pq>al  States,  19  m.  S.  W.  of  Ravenna, 
on  the  Lamone,  at  its  Junction  with  the- canal 
of  Zanelli;  pop.  about  20,000.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  theatre, 
and  city  hall,  and  several  splendid  private  pal- 
Mee.    The  beauty  of  the  dty  and  its  suburlM 


has  gidned  for  it  the  name  of  the.Flwotee  of 

Bomagna.  Its  formerly  celebrated  manufac- 
tures of  a  peculiar  earthenware,  called  from 
this  place /ai«R««,  have  recently  declined  in  im- 
portance, and  its  chief  industry  at  present  con- 
sists in  manufactures  of  paper  ana  silk  twist, 
and  in  an  active  commerce  m  the  products  <^ 
the  territory,  which  are  taken  by  canal  from 
Faenza  to  the  Po.  In  Boman  times  this  city 
was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Carbo  and  Nor- 
hanus  by  Metellus,  the  general  of  Sylla,  82  B.  0. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  the  Sth  centorr, 
and  by  the  emperor  Frederic  IL  in  1240.  It 
was  successively  subject  to  Venice  and  Bologns, 
and  was  finally  united  to  the  Papal  States  by 
Pope  Julius  n.  in  1509. 

FAGEL,  a  family  of  Dutch  state^nen.  1 
Kaspab,  born  in  Haarlem  in  1629,  died  Dec 
16, 1688,  succeeded  John  de  Witt  as  grand  pen- 
sioner, and  took  a  prominent  part  as  a  bitter 
opponent  of  the  encroachments  of  Louis  AlV. 
and  a  zealous  champion  of  the  catise  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  for  whose  accession,  to  the 
British  throne  he  prepared  the  public  mind  of 
Protestant  Europe.  II.  Frahs  Nicolaas,  a 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  died  in  1718,  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battie  of  Flenms,  at  the 
defence  of  the  fortress  of  Mons,  of  which  he  was 
the  commandant,  and  in  various  other  memonr 
ble  engagements.  IH.  Hkndeik,  bom  at  the 
Hague  in  1706,  died  in  1790,  was  secretary  of 
the  states-general.  He  exerted  a  great  influence 
in  the  elevation  of  William  Y.  to  power,  and  wu 
amostdevotodchampion  of  the  house  ofOraoge. 
The  translation  of  Lady  Montagu's  letters  into 
Dutch  is  attributed  to  him.    lY.    Hkn~dkie, 

Sandson  of  the  preceding,  died  at  the  Hagae, 
arch  24,1834,  act^  first  as  secretary  of  state, 
and  in  1793  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  for  the  par- 
pose  of  prevailing  upon  the  king  of  Denmark  to 
Join  in  the  war  against  France.  In  1794  be 
signed  tiie  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  Neth- 
enands,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain.  During  the 
rule  of  the  French  in  Holland,  he  followed  the 
royal  family  into  exile,  and  returned  in  1S13. 

FAHRENHEIT,  Gabkiel  Dakiel,  a  Gennsn 
physicist  and  mechanist,  bom  in  Dantzic  about 
1690,  died  in  Amsterdam  in  1740<  He  was  ori- 
ginally engaged  in  mercantile  business,  but  hit 
predilection  for  ^he  natural  sciences  led  him  at 
length  to  abandon  it,  and  to  travel  in  pnrsnit 
of  knowledge.  After  visiting  various  parts  of 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  he  established 
himself  at  Amsterdam  as  a  maker  of  philoso- 
phical instruments.  Here  some  of  the  most 
eminent  natural  philosophers  of  the  day  became 
his  friends  and  instructors.  Falirenheit  im- 
proved the  areometer,  and  made  some  progress 
with  the  design  of  a  hydraulic  machine  for  the 
draining  of  marshes,  which  he  left  nnfinished 
at  his  death,  but  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the 
changes  which  he  made  in  the  thermometer. 
These  changes  were  first  carried  out  in  1730, 
and  have  added  much  to  the  accuracy  and  value 
of  that  instrument.  They  consisted  in  tlie  sub- 
stitution of  mercury  for  spirits  of  wine;  in  the 
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•do^tioii  of  a  cyHndrleal' instead  of  a  mere 
^obnlar  balb,  and  of  a  new  gradnated  scale 
divided  into  212°,  ranging  from  the  extreme 
point  of  cold  observed  by  him  in  Iceland  in 
1709,  which  corresponded  with  that  produced 
by  a  mixture  of  poimded  ice  and  sal  ammoniac, 
•nd  which  he  erroueonsly  supposed  to  be  Uie 
lowest  natoral  temperatnre,  to  the  boiling  point 
o[  water.     (See  Thkexoiotkb.)     This  ther- 
mometer  since  its  first,  introduction  has  beea 
in  general  nse  in  HoUand,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  Stateai    Its  constructor  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  royal  society  of  London  in 
17S4  la  whose  "Philosophical  Transactions" 
for  that  year  are  papers  by  him  on  several  in- 
teresting subjects. 

FAIR,  a  meeting  held  at  stated  times  and 
places  for  pnrpoees  of  trade.    Such  meetings 
on  a  small  scale  or  in  small  country  towns 
come  more  wpropriately  under  the  category 
of  markets,  iniile  the  term  fair  generally  im- 
plies  a  commercial  ^tbmng  of  greater  mag^ 
mtade,  although  it  is  sometimes  ai^lied  to  as- 
semblies for  other  purposes.    Thus  we  hear  of 
agricultural  fairs,  where  the  cattle  and  the  ag> 
ncoltoral  prodnoe  of  the  district  are  exhibit^ 
by  farmers  and  dealers ;  or  of  charity  and  fancy 
Mrs  held  for  benevolent  or  social  purposes^ 
Furs  for  commercial  purposes  have  been  held 
under  different  names  in  all  times  and  in  all 
oooBtries,  and  are  probably  coeval  with  com- 
merce itself^  since,  especially  before  the  era  of 
raHways  and  steamboats,  some  rallying  point 
of  the  kind  was  required  for  the  generu  inter- 
change of  commodities.   Such  commercial  gath- 
erings were  known  in  most  of  the  stat^  of 
antiouity,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Rome. 
The  French  chroniclers  attribute  the  legal  insti- 
tution of  their  &irs  or  foireg  (Lai.  forum)  to  the 
tioies  of  King  Dagobert,  although  they  donbt- 
leis  existed  long  before.    Fairs  were  then  as 
sow  not  solely  devoted  to  trade,  but  were  also 
cakiolated  to  promote  social  eqjoyment    Fairs 
vere  established  in  Flanders  toward  the  dose  of 
the  10th  century. — ^The  priory  and  hospital  of  St 
Bartholomew's  in  Smitnfield,  London,  founded 
tt  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  holding  a  fiiir  of  8  days,  which  became 
of  gre^  importance.    It  was  no  mere  gathering 
of  tomblers  and  mountebanks,  although  such 
might  be  found  with  the  idlers  crowding  around 
tbein,  but  a  great  assemblage  of  the  business 
eommnnity  of  the  kingdom.    The  long  rows  of 
booths  stretched  oat  on  the  level  greensward 
displayed  the  biMUtiful  silk  fabrics  and  embroid-. 
cries  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  delicate  fili- 
gree wwk  of  the  London  goldsmiths,  with  mer- 
ckudise  of  a  more  common  description.   With 
the  rapid  growth  of  London,  the  ^  increased 
in  celdNrity  during  the  latter  part  of  the  12th 
eentaiy  and  the  whole  of  the  18th,  when  many 
foreigners  (probably  Flemings)  swelled  the  nam- 
kr  til  viators.    The  principal  artidles  of  trade 
were  wool  and  woolm  goods,  but  the  transac- 
tioos  in  other  articles  were  also  of  considerable 
bportanoe.    During  the  16th  century  the  fair, 


althoogfa  declining,  oontinued  to  have  a  oonsid< 
erable  attendance;  bat  by  the  close  of  £liza< 
beth's  reign  it  had  become  little  more  than  a 
resort  for  pleasure  seekers.  In  the  follow- 
ing reign  it  was  a  mere  riotous  gathering,  fre- 
quented by  the  refuse  of  London  and  its  sub- 
nrbs.  Toward  the  close  of  the  17th  century  a 
merry-andrew  showed  his  contempt  of  the  sol- 
vency of  the  government  by  pretending  to  singe 
a  pig  with  exchequer  notes  and  roast  it  with 
the  tallies.  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  is  said  to  have 
'visited  the  fair  to  study  the  drift  of  popular 
feeling;  and  nothing  could  throw  more  li^ht  on 
the  state  of  public  opinion  than  a  collection  of 
ballads  sung  there,  and  a  list  of  the  puppet 
shows.  Daring  the  18th  century  the  fair  wns' 
one  of  the  lions  of  London,  and  was  a  scene  for 
the  display  of  popular  political  feeling,  as  it  had 
already  been  in  the  times  of  EliEabetb,  when  the 
trained  monkey  would  leap  over  his  chain  at  the 
mention  of  the  queen's  name,  but  gibber  and  sit 
still  at  that  of  Philip  of  Spain.  Charles  James 
Fox  in  his  blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat  became 
a  great  favorite  with  the  crowds  at  the  fair.  It 
diq>layed  its  sympathy  with  the  French  revolu- 
tion in  1792,  but  with  the  manifestation  on  oc- 
casion of  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  (1820)  the 
popularity  of  the  fair  came  to  an  end.  It^as  re- 
vived to  some  extent  on  the  accession  of  Qaeea 
Victoria,  but  in  1838  all  its  shows  were  prohibit- 
ed, and  accordingly  the  giants,  dwarfe,  real  live 
serpents,  whirligigs,  swings,  rope-dancers,  fire- 
eaters,  conjurers,  and  wild  beasts  have  long  since 
disappeared,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  the 
once  famous  fiair  but  a  few  stalls  for  the  sale  of 

fingerbread.  (Sea  "  Memoirs  of  Bartholomew 
air,"  by  Henry  Morley,  London,  1859.)  Fwrs, 
however,  arestiUfiouriehing  in  England  to  some 
extent,  but  they  are  ohiefiy  agricultural.  A  fair 
is  h^d  at  Weyhill,  in  Hami^hire,  Oct.  10  of  every 
year,  where  there  is  a  greater  show  of  sheep 
than  at  any  other  fair  in  Oreat  Britiun.  At  the 
August  fair  at  Ipwich  more  than  100,000  lambs 
are  annually. sold.  At  the  same  place  a  great 
batter  and  cheese  ftur  is  held  in  September. 
The  greatest  horse  fair  in  Engknd  is  that  an- 
nually held  in  August  at  Homcastle,  ia  Lincoln- 
shire. Several  thousand  horses  are  exhibited 
here,  and  dealers  and  amateurs  resort  hither 
from  idl  parts  of  Britain  and  the  contmentj  and 
of  late  from  the  United  States.  Yorkshire  has 
also  an  important  horse  fiur,  particularly  for 
Yorkshire  hunters.  Suffdk  horses  are  exhibit- 
ed at  the  celebrated  Woodbridge  Lady-day  fair. 
Bristol,  Exeter,  and  many  other  En^ish  cities, 
towns,  and  hamlets,  have  their  fairs.  A  great 
cheese  fair  is  held  in  April  at  Gloucester.  The 
October  gathering  at  St.  Faith's  near  Norwich 
is  the  prmcipal  English  fair  for  Scotch  cattie. 
Fairs  were  held  at  Greenwich  at  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide,  which  attracted  large  crowds  of 
visitors  from  London  to  partake  in  the  many 
amusements  that  were  to  be  found  there,  also  to 
enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  the  fine  scenery  from 
the  park  and  its  neighborhood  ;  but  Green- 
wich fair  was  suppreswd  in  1867  by  the  police^ 
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it  having  become  the  resort  of  vile  and  dissolute 
persons,  and  the  inhabitants  having  compliuned 
of  it  as  a  nuisance.  Walwortli,  Oamberwell,  and 
Peokham  fairs  have  also  been  suppressed  within 
a  few  years.  The  most  important  mart  in  Soot- 
land  ror  cattle  and  sheep  is  Falkirk  fair  or 
tryst.  The  largest  ffiir  in  Ireland  for  the  Bale 
ot  cattle  and  sheep  is  held  from  Oct.  6  to  9 
annually  at  Ballinasloe,  in  the  oonnties  of  Qnl- 
way  and  Roecommon.  Abont  12,000  head  of 
cattle  and  90,000  sheep,  the  largest  proportion , 
of  which  are  raised  in  Oonnanght,  are  annnallpr 
bronghttotbisfoir. — In  France,  thefairof  Oaenia 
still  celebrated  for  its  trade  in  linen  and  carriage 
horses.  At  Alengon  there  is  on  annoal  fair  for 
the  exhibition  and  sale  of  saddle  horses.  Tbe&ir 
of  Guibray  is  held  annually  in  Aogustin  a  sub- 
urb of  that  name  in  the  town  of  Falaise,  and  was 
founded  in  the  11th  century  by  Robert,  duke  of 
Kormandy.  The  average  transactions  amount 
to  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000.  About  $800,- 
000  of  this  amount  is  in  goods  manufactured  at 
Rouen,  and  in  hides  and  leather,  and  the  rest  in 
other  French  commodities.  A  large  horse  fair  is 
also  held,  at  Guibray,  where  the  valoe  of  the  an- 
imals disposed  of  frequently  exceeds  $800,000. 
Bat  Beaucaire  in  the  south  is  the  most  impor- 
tant fai^  in  France.  It  begins  on  July  1  and  ends 
on  July  28,  the  bulk  of  the  business  being  done 
during  the  last  week.  Although  decreasing  in 
importance,  it  is  still  visited  by  100,000  mer- 
chants from  all  parts  of  Europe,  Barbarv,  and 
the  Levant,  and  every  kind  or  merchandise  is 
to  be  found  here,  from  the  most  brilliant  Indian 
cashmere  to  the  commonest  piece  of  doth.  Most 
oonspiouons  among  the  various  representatives 
of  Srenoh  industry  are  the  cloth  manufacturers 
of  £lbeuf|  and  the  silk,  ribbon,  and  lace  mann- 
fiusturers  of  Lyons,  SL  Etienne,  Avignon,  Ktmea, 
and  Paris.  Guadeloupe,  lIartiniqQe|.  and  Algiers 
are  also  represented,  and  the  French  trade  in  su- 
gar, coffee,  indigo,  spicea,  &o.,  finds  here  an  im- 
portant outlet  The  fan:  held  daring  the  middle 
of  September  in  the  park  of  St.  Cloud  is  as 
nameronsiy  attended  by  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
as  was  that  of  Greenwich  by  the  Londoners. 
The  fair  abounds  with  crockery-raffling  booths, 
gingerbread  stalls,  weighing  machines  with  the 
inscription :  Avant  et  aprU  diner  toj/oru  eombien 
noiMjMvorM,  and  with  other  shows.  Conspicuous 
among  the  shows  of  the  fair  of  1858  was  "the 
taking  of  the  Malakoff,"  and  among  the  visitors 
were  many  Zouaves  with  their  shaved  heads, 
baggy  breeches,  and  yellow  gaiters — The  annual 
fairs  in  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  other  cities 
of  Holland,  are  scenes  of  great  popular  rejoic- 
ings. For  several  days  and  nights  the  streets 
are'  paraded  by  joyous  crowds,  and  the  usual  so- 
briety of  the  Dutch  yields  on  this  occasion  to 
the  most  boisterous  and  uproarious  demonstra- 
tions of  joviality.  Theatres  and  shows  of  all 
kinds  form  the  staple  amusements,  and  among 
the  many  refreshments  sold  there  most  peculiar 
to  Holland  are  wafer-cakes,  a  sort  of  'thin  o^e 
baked  in  an  iron  mould,  of  which  the  consump- 
tion is  enormous. — The  principal  fair  of  Italy  ia 


that  of  Sinigaglia.  in  the  Pimal  Stataa,  wUA 
is  annually  hdd  in  July  and  Angus*,  and  at- 
tended by  traders  from  all  parts  of  central  and 
northern  Europe,  north  Africa,  and  the  Levaati 
Among  the  various  products  of  Italian  industry 
which  change  bands  here,  silk  is  moot  impoitant. 
Fairs  of  less  consequence  ore  held  in  other  parti 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Spain  and  PortogaL  The 
most  famous  fair  of  Madrid  is  annually  heU  oa 
May  16,  at  the  hermitage  ot  San  Isidro  dd 
Oampo,  when  the  grand  pilgrimage  and  fastint 
of  San  Isidro  draws  thithw  orow^  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  great  Hungarian  &irs  are  held  oiiedy 
at  Pesth.  Four  tames  during  the  year,  in  Msrdi, 
May,  August,  and  November,  the  iDdoatrial  pnv 
ducts  of  Hungary  are  brought  here  lor  sria 
Scarcely  less  important  for  the  •commttet  ill 
eastern  Europe,  and  more  interesting  for  tbetnr- 
eller  and  observer  of  national  cnstoma,  are  tbs 
furs  of  Debreczin. — The  fairs  of  the  greatest 
European  importance,  howevo-,  ore  those  of  Ger- 
many. They  originated  there,  as  in  many  other 
countries,  through  religious  festivala,  vUdi 
called  a  large  ponoourse  of  people  together. 
Hence  fMrs  were  called  .KirtAtneMen,  ohnrdi 
fairs,  the  German  word  Meue  (fair)  being  derived 
{torn  mass.  There  are  4  'towns  in  Germany 
whose  fairs  enjoy  a  great  reputation,  ahhoagh 
many  furs  are  held  elsewhere.  The  moat  prom- 
inent fairs  are  those  of  Leipeic,  Frankfort  cm  the 
Main,  Fraiddbrt  on  the  Oder,  and  BmnswidL 
The  Leipsic  fairs  date  from  the  15th  century, 
and  are  the  most  celebrated.  They  are  hdd  t 
times  annually,  at  New  Year's,  Easter,  and  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael.  The  New  Year's  lair  ii 
comparatively  unimportant  The  Easter  finr  ii 
celebrated  for  the  book  trade  which  oeotres  in 
Leipsic,  and  the  value  of  the  books  whi<^  ehangs 
hands  here  frequently  exceeds  $6,000,000.  The 
total  value  of  the  goods  exchanged  is  estimated 
at  $60,000,000 ;  the  number  of  visitors  at  M,OOQ. 
People  from  all  parts  of  the  world  congregala 
here,  and  many  Orientab  may  be  seen  in  their  ■•• 
tive  costume. — ^In  central  Russia,  265  m.  £.-K.S. 
of  Moscow,  the  world-famed  fair  of  NynitNovp>« 
rod  is  annually  held  for  8  weeks,  beginning  Joiy 
1.  The  fair  was  formerly  held  at  Maoariev,  botk 
1816,  when  that  town  was  destroyed  bj  a  Sn, 
it  was  removed  to  Nij  ni-No vgorod.  It  is  vinled 
by  from  800,000  to  400,000  defers.  There  are 
more  than  8,000  distinct  stalls  for  the  sale  of 
goods.  These  stalls  are  laid  out  in  regular  quar- 
ters, a  particular  quarter  being  allotted  to  every 
special  class  of  merchandise.  In  one  silks  are 
on  sale,  in  another  tea,  in  another  furs.  One  of 
the  most  imposing  quarters  is  that  where  ^ 
Siberian  iron  is  heaped  np  in  ponderons  ]nl«a 
The  vessels  engaged  in  taking  in  and  oat  cvgoes 
are  so  namerous,  that  the  waters  of  the  Oka  and 
the  'Volga  rivers,  at  the  ocmfinence  of  whieh  the 
town  is  situated,  are  literally  covered  by  the 
mass  of  shipping.  The  total  value  of  the  goods 
brought  to  the  fair  amounts  on  an  average  to 
$60,000,000.  At  the  fair  there  of  1858,  ^  more 
goods  were  brought  than  in  1867,  and  not  mors 
than  ^  remained   unsold.    The   total 
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imoimtod  to  96,000,000  rnbles,  of  wbich  69,- 
000,000  were  in  Russian  prodnce,  10,000,000  in 
£arc^>ean  and  colonial,  and  the  reminder  in 
prodttce  from  China,  Persia,  and  other  parts  of 
As^    In  Siberia,  an  annaal  fair  is  held  in  Ei- 
akbta,  near  the  Chinese  frontier,  which  is  the 
rreat  emporiam  of  the  trade  between  Russia  and 
China.    Here  Rosraan  furs,  cattle,  lamb-skins, 
bnndolotha,  oouse  linen,  ballion,  and  woollen 
goods  and  iron  wares  are  bartered  for  Chinese 
t«a  and  silks,  and  other  produce  of  the  celestial 
empirew  Lai^  caravans  of  Rassian  and  Chinese 
traden  meet  every  year  in  December  at  this 
£ur,  which  has  existed  since  1727,  and  has  pow- 
erfUly  contributed  to  promote  the  commercial 
interconrse  between  uie  two  nations.    There 
are  also  many  small  fairs  held  on  the  borders 
of  Obina  and  Siberia,  where  the  Chinese  barter 
tot,  silks,  and  a  few  other  articles  for  some  of 
the  Toloable  fbrs  of  the  Cossacks.    Hr.  Atkm- 
lOD,  the,  Siberian  traveller,  was  present  at  one 
of  these  fiurs,  and  speaks  of  the  intense  gravity 
irith  which  the  little  bands  of  traders  assembled 
in  these  wild  and  desolate  regions  enter  upon 
their  mercantile  transactions.    There  are  many 
other  fairs  in  Rnssia.    The  total  value  of  goods 
bronght  to  all  Russian  fairs  in  1864  was  esti- 
m^ed  at  $160,000,000,  and  the  value  of  goods 
aold  WIS   $100,000,000.— The    chief   fairs   of 
Tnrkey  are   those    of  Tenidge,   Yardar,    and 
Serres,  the  former  commencing  on  Deo.  8  and 
oootinoing  for  about  8  weeks,  and  the  latter 
on  March  21,  for  8  or  4  weeks;  of  Okri  (May 
8),  Varna  (May  28),  Philippopoli  (Aug.  27), 
tad  EsU  Agra  (Nov.  10),  each  of  which  Tasts 
sfortnisfat;  and  those  of  Tatar  Bazari  (Sept. 
18)  and  Tshaltadeh  (Nov.  6^  which  last  10 
dsjs.    Conspicnons  among  the  varions  traders 
Miembled  there  are  the  Greeks  and  Arme- 
niaiis.    But  the  greatest  fair  in  the  East  is  held 
It  Mecca  during  tlje  time  of  the  annual  pil- 
grimages.   Although  it  has  declined  f^om  its 
HMient  magnitnde,  the  average  concourse  of 
l^grims  and  viators  still  amounts  to  100,000.— 
The  largest  Indian  fair  is  held  at  the  vernal 
tqninox  at  Hurdwar,  in  Saharunpoor,  a  famous 
wsort  of  pilgrims  of  North  Hmdostan.    No 
fcwtr  than  200,000  to  800,000  persons  oongre- 
gite  there  evety  year,  and  every  12th  year  the 
nnmber  ot  pilgrims  and  visitors  frequently  ex- 
Medi  1,500,000.    This  fair  is  the  great  focus  for 
tiw  produce  of  Nepanl,  the  Panjanb,  Afghan- 
)*$a,  and  Bokhara,  chiefly  consisting  of  horses, 
nttis,  cameb,  Persian  dried  fruits,  spices,  drugs, 
■Itivh,  &C. — ^Apart  from  their  great  commercial 
interest,  all  these  fairs  present  carious  social  and 
tt&mil  characteristics.    Eastern  life  unfolds  it- 
Hlf  nowhere  with  greater  pictnresqneness  than 
itIiMlUrs  held  dunng  the  pilgrimages  at  Mecca 
ioAnlHa  andatHnrawarin  Hindostan.    No- 
wbm  is  relieion  blended  so  intimately  with 
ooBUneree  as  dnring  these  annual  congregations 
i&tlMEagt,  when  Brahmins  and  merchants,  der- 
^lod  hawkers,  ^rmbols  of  faith  and  qnack- 
■iM  of  trade  intermingle  in  fantastio'and  lively 
grmpi  of  men,  women,  etnd  children,  all  decked 


oat  in  the  many  colors  of  their  national  ooa- 
tnmee,  and  presenting  the  most  motley  contrasts 
of  characteristics.  So  we  find  Chinese  and 
Russian  life  represented  with  daguerreotypio 
accuracv  at  the  fair  of  Kiakhta,  in  Siberia, 
while  Njjni-Novgorod  eclipses  probably  all 
other  fairs  in  the  piotnresqoe  variety  of  Russian 
and  oriental  costumes  and  habits  which  it 
exhibits. — According  to  Prescott's  "  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  fairs  were  held 
in  the  principal  cities  of  ancient  Mexico  ev- 
ery 6th  day  ^there  having  been  no  shops), 
which  were  tnronged  by  a  nnmerons  con- 
course of  persons.  "Aparticnlar  quarter  was 
allotted  to  each  kind  of  article.  Tlie  transac- 
tions were  conducted  under  the  inspection  of 
magistrates  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
traffic  was  carried  on  partly  by  barter,  and 
partly  by  means  of  a  regulated  currency  of  dif- 
ferent values.  This  consisted  of  transparent 
onills  of  gold  dust;  of  bits  of  tin,  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  T;.  and  of  bags  of  cacao,  containing 
a  specific  number  of  grmns."  Fairs  were  regu- 
lai4y  held  at  Azcapoaalco,  not  for  from  the  cap- 
ital, for  the  sale  of  slaves.  The  gatherings  m 
the  market  of  Tlascala  were  a  sort  of  fairs,  where 
pottery  which  was  considered  as  equal  to  the 
best  in  Europe  formed  one  of  the  prindpal  ar- 
ticles of  trade,  and  every  description  of  domestio 
produce  and  raannfactnre  was  bronght  there  for 
sale.  Bat  the  greatest  fair  was  held  in  the  city 
of  Mexico.  The  visitors  there  were  estimated 
at  from  40,000  to  60,000.  The  city  then  swarm- 
ed with  a  motley  crowd  of  strangers,  the  cause- 
ways were  thronged,  and  the  lake  was  dark- 
ened'by  canoes  filled  with  traders  flocking  to  the 
great  tiatiffutM.  The  most  perfect  order  reigned 
thronghont  the  vast  assemoly.  A  court  of  12 
Judges  sat  in  one  part  of  the  tianguez,  clothed 
with  absolute  power,  which  they  exercised  with 
great  vigor.  In  Prescott's ' '  History  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Peru  "  it  is  stated  that  the  ancientincas 
instituted  Mrs  for  the  facilitation  of  agricaltnrsl 
exchanges.  They  took  place  8  times  a  month 
in  some  of  the  most  populous  places,  where,  as 
money  was  unknown,  a  rude  kind  of  commerce 
was  kept  up  by  the  barter  of  products.  These 
fairs  afforded  so  many  holidays  for  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  industrious  laborer.— In  the  United 
States,  the  most  important  fairs  are  those  of  the 
U.  S.  national  agricultural  society,  of  the  state 
agricultural  Bocietj^s,  of  the  Franklin  institute 
at  Philadelphia,  mechanics'  institute  at  Boston,  - 
American  institute  at  New  York,  and  of  various 
other  public  institutions.  These  are,  however, 
merely  coinpetitive  exhibitions  of  animals  and 
indnstrial  products,  and  have  no  commercial 
character.  •  An  anti-slavery  fair  is  annually 
held  at  Boston,  which  is  attended  by  many  of 
the  opponents  of  the  system  of  slavery ;  and 
fairs  for  varions  charitable  and  religions  pur- 
poses ore  frequently  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  at  which  the  greatest  possible  variety 
of  articles  ore  bronght  togetlier  by  donation  or 
by  purchase,  and  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  ap- 
plied to  some  speoiflea  otject. 
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FAIR  HATBN,  a  Tillage  of  New  Haven  oo., 
Conn.,  on  both  sides  of  Qainepiack  river,  which 
separates  New  EUven  from  East  Haven,  2  m. 
from  the  state  house ;  pop.  aboat  4,000.  The 
chief  bnsiness  is  transacted  on  the  Qainepiack 
river,  which  expands  into  a  bay  extending  up 
from  New  Haven  harbor.  There  are  4  ship  yards. 
Thirty  vessels  are  owned  in  Fair  Haven,  with  a 
tonnage  of  4,500.  Some  are  ia  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  in  the  West  India  trade ;  and  daring 
the  winter  season  most  of  the  others  are  en^ged 
in  the  oyster  trade  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware bays,  ice,  and  in  the  summer  in  the  coast- 
ing trade.  Beside  the  oysters  brought  from 
the  sonth,  vast  beds  are  planted  in  the  shallow 
waters  at  the  month  of  we  Quioepiack  and  in 
New  Haven  harbor  in  the  spring,  and  taken  np 
the  succeeding  season.  Fair  Haven  is  supposed 
to  be  more  extensively  engaged  in  the  oyster 
trade  than  any  other  place  in  the  United  States. 
One  concern  disposes  of  more  than  200  cargoes 
daring  a  season,  averaging  from  2,600  to  8,000 
-bashela  each.  Aboat  half  as  mtCny  more  are 
■old  by  other  parties,  or  taken  np  from  the  beds, 
BO  that  in  all  about  750,000  bushels  of  oysters 
are  used  in  the  trade.  Kegs  are  manufactured 
in  the  place  in  vast  quantities  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  oyster  trade.  Fair  Haven,  as 
well  as  New  Haven,  is  exten^vely  engaged  in 
the  inanafacture  of  carriages.  It  contains  6 
churches,  8  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  and  1 
Methodist  The  growth  of  the  place  has  been 
rapid  within  the  fast  few  years ;  and  from  being 
merely  a  place  of  trade  and  resort,  it  has  be- 
come an  elegant  and  tasteful  village,  with  many 
private  residences,  surrounded  by  extensive 
yards  and  gardens. 

FAIBBAIRN,  Whxiax,  an  English  civil  en- 
igineer  and  machinist,  bom  in  Eelso  on  the 
Tweedinl789.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
edaoation  at  Newcastle,  where  he  was  employed 
in  a  coal  pit,  and  was  brought  up  as  an  en^neer 
at  the  Percy  main  colliery,  where  he  remained 
7  years.  In  1817  he  commenced  bnsiness  as  & 
machine  maker  in  Manchester.  For  upward  of 
20  years  his  firm  was  tlie  most  important  of  the 
kind  in  Manchester,  and  among  the  improvements 
he  introdaced  may  be  mentioned  simpler  con- 
trivances for  driving  the  machinery  of  factories, 
modifications  in  the  valves  of  steam  engines, 
the  donble-fiued  boiler,  the  use  of  ventilated 
buckets  in  water  wheels,  the  invention  of  the 
riveting  machine,  &a.  In  ISSO-'Sl^his  attention 
having  been  drawn  to  the  advantage  of  iron  as 
a  material  for  building  ships,  he  constructed  a 
small  iron  vessel,  which  was  snooessfully  launch- 
ed, and  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
of  its  doss  in  England.  Subsequently  he  con- 
structed at  MUIwul  many  vessels  of  the  largest 
mxe  of  the  same  material.  He  was  aJso  one  of 
the  first  to  attempt  buildings  of  iron.  As  a 
member  of  the  British  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  'science  he  has  contributed  to  its 
"  Transaetions,^'  as  well  as  to  those  of  other 
learned  scientific  bodies,  the  results  of  many 
Interesting  experiments  on  the   comparative 


strength  of  hot  and  cold  blast  iron,  &oinvbid 
the -best  form  of  section  for  iron  beams  sod  the 
strength  of  various  materials  under  specdfie  oos- 
ditions  have  been  determined.  His  ezperienae 
in  the  iron  manufacture  cansed  him  to  be  con- 
sulted with  regard  to  the  constniction  of  the 
tubular  bridge  over  the  Menai  strait ;  ud  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Hodgkinson  he  eog^  ii 
a  number  of  experiments,  the  result  of  rhicli 
has  been  to  introdaoe  into  general  use  wrongiit 
iron  plate  girders  in  ordinary  building  opertiiau 
as  well  OS  m  riulway  engineering.  Hehsspob- 
lished  a  series  of  lectures,  under  tb«  title  of 
"  Useful  Information  for  Engineers."  He  de- 
livered lectures  in  1858  on  the  "Resjatuoeof 
Tubes  to  Collapse,"  on  the  "  Floating  Cora  Mi 
for  the  Navy,"  on  the  "Progress  (tf  Mecha- 
ical  Science^  &c. 

FAIRFAX,  a  N.  R  CO  of  Va.,  sepsrated  frn 
Md.and  the  district  of  Columbia  by  the  Potraw 
river;  area,  480  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 10,(82, 
of  whom  8,260  were  slaves.  The  OMoqw 
river  touches  it  on  the  6.  W.  On  the  twnl:  d 
the  Potomac,  in  this  county,  and  15  m.  beior 
Washington  city,  stands  Mount  Vemon,  die 
residence  of  George  Washington.  The  niftee 
of  Fairfax  co.  is  generally  hilly.  The  wB  ia 
some  places  is  sandy,  and  in  others  is  oet^ 
worn  out ;  but  there  are  many  fertile  and  wet! 
cultivated  districts,  producing  good  oops  of 
grain  and  hay.  Cattle  are  nused  extenard^. 
In  1850  the  county  yielded  207,631  bosbeb  of 
Indian  com,  60,166  of  wheat,  122,758  pooidi 
of  butter,  and  4,420  tons  of  hay.  There  »e» 
16  churches,  1  newspaper  o£3ce,  and  355  papOi 
attending  schools  and  academies.  Fonned  ii 
1742,  and  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Fairfax,  vlu 
owned  a  large  part  of  N.  E.  Virginia.  Valoe 
of  real  estate  in  1866,  (4,363,267.  O^iitii, 
Fairfax  Court  House. 

FAIRFAX,  Edward,  an  English  poet  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  the  traivslator  of  Teso's 
"Jerusalem  Delivered,"  bom  in  Denton,  YoA- 
shire,  died  in  1683,  in  the  parish  of  Fajstooe. 
His  father,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  was  one  of  the 
militaiy  adventurers  of  the  time,  passed  to 
youth  in  European  wars,  and  was  at  the  sack  « 
Rome  in  1627 ;  but  the  son  was  stadions  is  ^ 
youth,  lived  in  the  country,  and  loved  the  wo- 
ety  of  books.  The  translation  of  Tasso's  epio,^ 
which  alone  his  name  is  remembered,  was  aiM 
in  his  youth,  and  dedicated  to  Qaeen  Elizabeili, 
and  was  long  enthodastically  admired.  AA^ 
long  neglect  Its  popularity  has  revived  in  "» 
present  century,  and  several  recent  editions 
have  appeared  in  England  and  the  Ui^ 
States.  The  last  American  edition  was  in  I8W. 
He  also  wrote  a  prose  work  on  denwnolopj 
still  in  mannsoript,  a  "  History  of  Edvrard  the 
Black  Prince,"  the  manuscript  of  whidi  *•» 
destroyed  by  flre  at  Whitehall,  and  a  fe*  «■ 
lognes.  . 

FAIRFAX,  Trohas,  baron,  grand-neph«»  « 
the  preceding,  a  parliamenta^  general  in  the 
civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  bom  in  Denton,  lo* 
shire,  Jan.  1611,  diedNov,  12,1671.  Her'-" 
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tt  flt  John's  ooOege,  Onnbridge,.an<l,  after  the 
manner  of  his  anceston  for  many  geoerattons, 
loogbt  military  adventare  in  foreigfi  campi^gns. 
He  lerred  as  a  volnntea:  in  Holland,  nnder  the 
eaomand  of  Lord  Yeie,  whose  danghter  he 
afterward  married,  returned  to  England  in  1684 
or  M86,  and  lived  in  retirement  till  the  breaking 
oat  of  the  war  in  1642.    With  a  wife  inclined 
to  Presbyterianism,  and  a  &ther  aotirely  and 
zeakmaiy  disaffected  to  the  long,  Fair&x  did  not 
Wsitate  to  become  a  champion  of  the  pailia- 
meot;  bat,  an  admirer  of  monarchy  in  the  ab- 
itraot,  he  took  np  arms  only  in  defence  of  par- 
liamentary rights  against  a  single  oppresare 
mooardi.    When  the  king  retirad  northward, 
and  set  abont  raising  a  guard  for  his  person  at 
York,  FairEaz  presented  himself  to  him  at  the 
hesd  of  a  mnltitode  of  100,000,  praying  that  he 
wooid  desist  from  ndsing  an  array  against  his 
peotde,  and  would  return  and  hearken  to  his 
Mrliament.    The  first  hostilities  took  place  in 
loikdure,  where  Furfax  and  his  father,  who 
were  now  re^ectively  Sir  Thomas  and  Ferdi- 
aando  Lord  Fairfax,  were  the  most  powerful 
•f  the  adherents  of  the  parliament;  and  accord- 
ingly the  latter  received  a  oommisdon  as  general 
of  the  forces  in  the  north,  while  his  son  was 
apfwinted  general  of  horse  nnder  him.    They 
were  denoimoed  as  traitors  by  the  earl  of  New- 
(salle,  the  royal  commander  in  those  parts,  who 
'vaa  in  torn  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  parlia- 
neot  The  first  attempts  of  the  Fairfiixes  were 
not  sDceeasfnl ;  they  were  defeated  in  several 
eneoonters,  and  completely  routed  in  an  attack 
npoa  the  royalist  forces  under  the  eurl  of  New- 
oaatie  at  Atherton  Moor.    The  first  parlitunent- 
aiy  aoeoess  of  1644  was  the  relief  of  Kant- 
with,  in  Cheshire,  besieged  by  Lord  Byron  with 
aa  army  of  Irish.    This  was  effected  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  who  marched  fVom  Lincoln* 
Airs  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  engaged  and 
defeated  Byron  with  great  loss.    In  this  bat- 
tle Monk,  the  future  restorer  of  the  monarchy, 
VIS  taken  prisoner  by  the  parliamentarians. 
Fairikx  returned  into  Yorkshire,  and  inoonjuno- 
tiog  with  his  fatlier  defeated  at  Selby  Ool. 
BdMs,  the  royalist  governor  of  York,  and  then 
Joiaed  the  Scotch  army,  which  to  the  number 
of  20,000,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Leven, 
lisd  crossed  the  Tyne.    The  forces  of  Leven  and 
lUrbx,  united  with  the  earl  of  Manclvester's 
army,  in  which  Oromwell  was  mqjor-general, 
BOW  proceeded  to  Iwsiege  York,  where  Uie  roy- 
tliat)  had  betaken  themselves ;  but  henring  of 
advantages  gained  by  the  enemy,  they  broke  off 
the  Mge  and  took  np  their  position  at  Marston 
Moor,  8  m.  firom  the  city.    Here  on  July  8  they 
vets  attacked  by  the  cavaliers,  nnder  theur 
*U«at  leaders,  among  whom  was  Prince  Rupert. 
This  brilliant  generu  dashed  in  upon  the  Scots 
op  the  Mt,  uid  quickly  drove  them  off  the  field. 
8ir  Thomas  Fairfax  on  the  opposite  win^  gained 
ttmporary  success ;  bnt  the  victory  was  de- 
cided oaly  bj  the  steady  valor  of  the  republicans 
asder  Cromwell    This  defeat  was  a  blow  from 
whioh  the  royal  oaiwe  never  recovered.    York 


Iras  inanedfately  foroed  to  anrrender,  and  Sir 
Thomas  quickly  reduced  the  remaining  royalist 
fortresses  north  of  the  Trent  The  passage  of  the 
self-denying  ordinance  in  1M6  obliged  the  con- 
tending parliamentai7  generals  to  lay  down  tlieir 
commissions ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  not 
only  for  his  services,  bnt  as  a  representative 
of  the  nobility  and  of  the  Presbyterian  in- 
terest, was  entitled  to  the  generalAip,  received 
from  parliament  the  t^tpointmentof  commander- 
in-chief  of  Uie  forces.  SLo  immediately  repaired 
to  London,  was  presented  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  4  members,  was  complimented  by  die  . 
aneaker,  and  reoeiyed  from  him  his  commission. 
The  privilege  was  given  him  of  selecting  his 
own  subordinate  officers,  snljeot  only  to  the 
approbation  of  pariiament ;  and  on  April  8  he 
departed  for  Windsor,  where  he  had  appointed 
the  general  rendervoos,  and  where  with  the 
assistance  of  Cromwell,  who  was  his  lieutenant- 
general,  he  set  about  new-modelling  the  army. 
On  June  14  the  hostile  forces  met  at  Kaseby. 
The  royalists  were  commanded  by  the  king 
in  person,  supported  on  the  right  and  left  by 
Prince  Rupert  and  Sir  Marmadnke  Langdale. 
In  the  parliamentary  army,  Cromwell  was 
opposed  to  Langdale  on  the  right,  Fairfax 
&oed  the  king  in  the  centre,  ana  Ireton  en- 
countered Rupert  on  the  left.  The  charge  of 
Prince  Rnpeii;  as  usual  could  not  be  resisted  by 
those  who  were  opposed  to  him,  and  he  quickly 
changed  his  side  cUT  the  engagement  into  a  chase, 
detailed  himself  from  tbfe  main  body,  and  did 
not  reappear  on  the  field  of  battle  till  Fairfax 
and  Oromwell  had  pierced  the  royalist  ranks  in 
all  directions,  and  the  day  was  lost.  The  per- 
sonal valor  of  Fairfax  was  eqaeoially  ngnalized 
in  this  battle.  He  was  constantly  in  the  thidcest 
of  ib»  fi(^t,  and  rode  abont  bar^eaded  after  his 
helmet  was  beaten  to  pieces.  He  now  qaiokly 
recovered  Leicester,  Langport,  Bridgewater,  and 
Batii.  Bristol  soon  surrendered,  and  the  speedy . 
reduction  of  the  kingdom  followed,  Fairfax  and 
Oromwell  having  to  this  end  divided  their  forces. 
In  the  politics  of  the  dominant  party  Fairfax 
had  now  to  play  the  difficult  port  of  a  anoere 
advocate  of  monarchical  power.  He  seems  to 
have  been  led  on  by  Cromwell,  and  to  have  been 
the  instrument  of  projects  whose  depth  he  could 
'not  fathom.  In  1648  be  marched  against  the 
last  remains  of  the  royalist  party,  and  annihi- 
lated it  at  Odchester.  His  own  mflnence  de- 
clined as  that  of  Cromwell  and  the  Independents 
increased;  and  though  his  loyal  insbncts  re- 
coiled from  the  Judicial  trial  of  royalty,  he  was 
nnable  to  prevent  it^    His  own  name  was  even 

E laced  first  on  the  list  of  regicide  judges ;  bnt 
e  refhsed  to  take  part  in  the  tragedy,  and  was 
at  a  distance  while  the  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced and  the  fatal  blow  stniick.  He  however 
accepted  the  command  of  all  the  forces  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  nnder  the  new  government, 
put  down  the  Levellers  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
composed  the  troubles  in  Hampshire.  When  in 
1660  the  Scots  declared  for  Charles  II.,  he  re- 
ftised  to  march  against  them,  and  laid  down  his 
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oonuniadon.  He  retired  to  ik  conntiT'  seat  at 
Nnn-Appleton,  Torimhire,  where  he  paaaed  hii 
time  in  stndyand  in  rural  oooapations,  and 
pni7ed  for  the  refistabliahment  of  the  royal 
umJly.  At  the  first  aignol  given  l^Monlc,  which 
offerM  a  hope  of  its  restoration,  he  issned  from 
hii  retreat,  fdllowed  by  a  body  <^  gentry  and 
an  Irish  brigade  wiiioh  his  reputation  had 
attracted  from  the  ranks  of  the  Independent 
army.  Monk  having  entered  England,  Fairfax 
took  possession  of  York,  Jan.  1,  1660.  Being 
elected  to  parliament,  he  gave  his  consent  to  the 

.  restoration  of  tlie  monaruiy  which  he  had  done 
so  mock  in  destroying,  and  was  at  the  head  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  wait  niXHi  the  king 
at  the  Hague.  He  presented  to  King  Gharlea 
the  horse  on  which  he  rode  to  his  coronation, 
after  which  he  went  back  to  peaceful  occupa- 
tions in  retirement.  Lord  Fiurfiu  was  a  friend 
of  learning,  and  in  his  youth  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  antiquarian  studies  During  the  Mege 
of  York,  when  a  tower  containing  many  ancient 
documents  was  blown  up,  he  rewarded  the  aol> 
diers  for  bringing  him  as  niany  as  could  be  found, 
and  employed  iMges  Dodsworth  to  copy  them, 
settling  upon  him  an  annuity  of  £40  for  life ; 
they  now  make  a  part  of  the  Monattieon  An- 
alieanum.  When  he  tookpoeseeeion  of  Oxford, 
June  24, 1646,  the  first  thmg  he  did  was  to  set 
a  guard  over  tiie  Bodleian  library,  which  other- 
wise might  have  been  destroyed.  He  wrote 
a  narrative  of  his  career  from  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  war,  not  itatended  fbr  the  public  eye, 
but  which  was  published  in  1099  nnder  the  title 
of  "  Short  Memorials  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fair&x." 
FAIRFAX,  Thokab,  6th  Baron  Fairfax  at 
Cameron,  a  British  nobleman,  bom  about  1690, 
died  at  Qreenway  Court,  near  Winchester,  Ya., 
inl7C3.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  subse- 
quently held  a  oommisrion  in  the  horse  guards, 
and  eijoyed  a  repotadon  as  a  wit  and  man  of 

.letters,  having  in  the  latter  capacity  contributed 
some  papers  to  tbe  "Spectator."  A  disappoint- 
ment in  love  induced  him  to  abandon  the  gay 
world,  and  almost  to  forswear  female  sodety : 
and,  probably  nnder  its  influence,  he  vinted 
Virginia  in  1789  to  look  after  the  large  estates 
he  Md  inherited  from  his  mother,  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Culpepper,  governor  of  the  province 
between  1680  and  1688,  and  which  the  latter 
had  acquired  partly  by  a  grant  from  Charles  II., 
and  partly  by  purdiase.  They  comprised  up- 
ward of  6,700,000  acres  lying  between  the  Po- 
tomac and  Rappahannock  rivers,  pn  both  sides 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in<elnding  a  great  portion  of 
the  Shenandoah  vidley.  Lord  Fmt&x  was  so 
pleased  with  the  phydoal  and  social  aspects  of 
Vii^ia,  that  he  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  life  there.  He  erected  «  beantifnl  seat 
called  Belvoir.  near  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Po- 
tomac, where  ne  lived  in  the  style  <k  an  English 
connt^  gentleman,  engaging  in  fox-hunting  and 
other  field  sports,  and  dispensing  an  elegant 
homitality.  In  1746  he  made  the  aoqoaintance 
of  Qeorge  Washington,  then  a  youth  of  16,  and, 
impressed  with  his  energy  and  talenta,  «nployea 


Um  to  survey  his  lands  lying  west  of  aeBhi 
Ridge.  This  was  the  oommencement  ndah- 
timaoy  betif een  Fairfax  and  Washfaigton,  wtiA 
survived  all  differences  of  opinion  on  ncjitied 
subjects,  and  terminated  only  with  theOMtiiDf 
the  former.  So  fiivwable  was  the  rtport  <i 
Washington,  that  his  employer  soon  lAer  took 
np  his  KsideDoe  at  Greenway  Ooart,  aitnttad  it 
the  midst  of  a  manor  of  10,000  acres,  aboat  U 
miles  fh)m  Winchester,  where  during  te  r»> 
mainder  of  his  life  he  lived  in  a  state  of  bsrood 
hospitality.  He  was  an  nntiring  lover  of  tU 
chase,  living  for  half  tbe  year  among  hit  legi 
and  horses,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  enterttimag 
his  fox-hnnting  companiona  with  great  Ulxr- 
ality.  Washington,  who  acquired  from  hin  Im 
taste  for  hunting,  was  freqnentiy  his  goeat  oafil 
the  commencent  of  the  revolutionary  wv,  kA 
regarded  his  opinions  with  deference.  Drniog 
the  panic  on  the  Virginian  frontier  after  tlw 
defeat  of  Braddock,  Fairfiix  organized  s  trap 
of  horse,  and,  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Frederie 
county,  called  out  the  local  mUitia ;  and  whaa 
advised  that  his  residence  was  exposed  to  at- 
tacks from  hostile  Indians,  althoagfa  in  bii6(Mii 
year,  he  positively  refused  to  leave.  DinK 
the  revolutionary  war  he  adhered  to  the 'mil 
cause,  but  so  popular  was  he  with  hia  seigb- 
bors  that  he  continued  to  live  nnniolested  ia 
Greenway  Court  The  snrreDder  at  Tcrirton 
deeply  wounded  his  national  pride,  and,aoearl- 
ing  to  tradition,  was  the  immediate  eaoae  of  hit 
death,  wbidi  happened  soon  after.  Tlie  pea- 
ority  of  Lord  Ffurfax  is  exemplified  in  tbe  aar- 
render  of  'his  large  estates  in  England  to  bb 
brother,  and  in  his  fi«qnent  gifts  of  lands  to  U) 
poor  •neighbors  in  Virginia. 

FAIRFIELD,  the  name  of  conntiea  in  tot 
the  United  States.  I.  A  a  W.  co.  of  Oom, 
bounded  N.  K  by  the  Hoosatonie  river,  S.  Kbf 
Long  Island  sound,  and  W.  by  the  state  of  Kt* 
Tori ;  area,  647  sq.  m. ;  pp.  in  1860, 61,771!. 
It  has  excellent  harbors  all  along  the  coait,  aad 
oontiuns  several  important  commerdal  porta 
The  Hooaatonio  is  navigable  by  8teamboata,aBi 
supplies  valuable  water  power,  the  antfteeof 
the  county  is  considerably  diversified ;  ia  tin 
N.  and  W,  it  is  hilly ;  in  the  S.  and  K  naariy 
level.  The  soil  is  good,  and  prodoces  ptia, 
potatoes,  and  hay.  In  1850  it  yielded  8S0,(N 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  276,916  of  oits,  88I4M 
of  potatoes,  88,288  of  buckwheat,  79,010  toM 
of  hay,  and  1,086,786  lbs.  of  butter.  Tims 
were  128  churches,  and  9,051  pupils  attandisg 
public  schools.  The  connty  is  traversed  by  rail- 
roads from  New  York  to  New  Haven,  and  fron 
Bridgeport  to  Albany.  Capittds,  Fairfield  m 
Danbnry.  II.  A  central  district  of  &  On 
bounded  8.  W.  by  Broad  river,  and  N.  K  by  tha 
Wateree ;  area,  680  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 81^ 
of  whom  14,246  were  slaves.  It  b  *'*"'*t 
by  2  railroads,  connecting  it  with  Charlestwuiw 
other  points,  has  an  uneven  snrfaoe,  and  a  fii<»* 
soil,  suitable  for  cotton,  grain,  and  potatoes,  u 
1860  it  produced  18,122  bales  of  cotton,  6S9,«1 
bnshels  of  Indian  com,  80,288  of  wheat,  47,nT 
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of  oata,  and  66,M9  of  sweet  potatoes.  There 
were  87  chnrchee,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  993 
papik  attending  schools  and  academies.  Capi- 
tal, Winnsboroi^b.  III.  A  central  co.  of  Ohio, 
with  a  sarftce  diversified  by  hills,  plains,  and 
n^ng  lands,  and  a  soil  of  great  fertility ;  -area, 
490  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  80,264.  It  is  inter- 
sected oy  the  Ohio  and  Hocking  canals,  and  the 
ZsoesriUa  and  Oindnnati  railroad,  and  is  druned 
by  the  bead  stream  of  Hockhocking  river,  and 
by  several  small  creeks.  Limestone  and  free- 
■Une  are  abundant.  In  1858  there  were  pro- 
dnoed  1,868,863  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and 
582,187  of  wheat  In  1850  there  were  98 
chnrehea,  6  newspaper  offices,  and  6,140  pupils 
tttmding  puUio  schools.    Capital,  Lancaster. 

FAIRFIELD,  formerly  the  slure  town  of 
Furfield  co.,  Ck>nn.,  situated  on  Long  Island 
sonnd,  and  on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
raihnad,  22  m.  from  New  Haven  and  64  from 
New  York ;  pop,  about  4,000.    Since  Bridge- 
port has  become  a  city  at  the  termination  of. 
the  Nangatack  and  Hoosatonic  railroads,  it  has 
absorbed  miMih  of  the  business  which  formerly 
centred  in  Fairfield ;  and  to  accommodate  the 
pahlic,  the  county  buildings  and  offices  have 
also  been  transferred  to  Bridgeport    The  vQ- 
Isge  te  hmit  a  mile  from  the  sound,  principally 
OB  one  broad  street,  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
BpaooQS  hotels  for  the  accommodation  of  visit- 
on  daring  the  summer.    The  village  of  Green- 
field, in  which  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  resided,  is 
in  this  township.    About  1^  m.  E.  of  Furfield 
Tillage  is  Black  Rock,  one  of  the  finest  harbors 
in  Connecticut,  accessible  for  large  vessels  at 
all  times  of  the  tide.    Ship-building  is  carried 
on  at  this  place.    About  2  m.  W.  of  Fairfield, 
tt  the  mouth  of  Mile  river,  is  the  borough  and 
harbor  of  Southport,  in  which  are  a  bank, 
Mverd  churches,  and  educational  institutions. 
ytath  of  the  business  and  enterprise  of  Fairfield 
are  centred  in  this  borough.     Fairfield  was 
aetUed  in  1680  by  8  or  10  families  from  Wind- 
wr,  and  was  incorporated  in  1646,  when  it  took 
ita  present  name,  having  previously  borne  the 
Indian  name  Unoowa.    In  1779  it  was  burned 
by  the  British  under  Gov.  Tryon. 

FAIRFEELD,  a  post  vilhige  and  capital  of 
Je&non  co.,  Iowa,  situated  on  Big  Cedar  creek, 
sod  connected  by  a  plank  road  with  Burlington, 
60  m.  distant ;  pop.  in  1858  estimated  at  1,600. 
It  k  a  prosperous  trading  place,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  interior  towns  of  the  state.  It 
ii  the  seat  of  a  branch  of  ^e  state  university, 
and  contiuns  a  femde  seminary,  2  newspaper 
(iffioeSjand  a  land  office. 

FAIRHAVEN,  a  township  of  Bristol  co., 
Uaaa.,  on  Buzzard's  bay,  66  m.  8.  E.  from  Bos- 
t«a ;  pop.  in  1866,  4,698.  The  principal  village, 
frtta  which  the  township  is  named,  is  built  on 
tl>e  left  bank  of  the  mouth  of  Acushnet  river, 
oppodte  New  Bedford,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  bridge  and  a  fbrry.  The  river  ex- 
paads  between  the  two  places  into  a  fine  har- 
bor, about  1  m.  wide.  The  whale  fishery  is  the 
prindpal  businesB  of  the  town,  and  in  1866 


there  were  engaged  in  it  46  vessels  belong 
to  Fairhaven,  with  an  agregate  burden  of 
15,632  tons,  and  a  complement  of  1,824  hands; 
capital  employed,  $1,620,394;  sperm  oil  im- 
ported, 95,628  galls.,  valued  at  |160,829 ;  whale 
oil  imported,  662,622  galls.,  valued  attS02,613 ; 
whale  bone  imported,  243,448  lbs.,  valued  at 
194,917.  The  town  also  contained  2  cotton 
mills,  1  brass  foundery,  1  paper  mill,  and  2  soap, 
candle,  and  oil  factories ;  capital  employed  m 
manufacturing,  |103,700 ;  annual  product, 
1283,168;  hands  employed,  111.  In  1858  it 
had  11  churches  (2  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1  Con- 
gregational, 1  Friends ,  8  Methodist,  2  Second 
Advent,  and  1  Unitarian),  a  high  school,  a  bank, 
and  a  savings  bank.  A  branch  of  the  Cape  Cod 
railroad  terminates  here,  by  which,  as  well  as 
by  the  New  Bedford  branch  of  the  Boston  and 
I^ovidence  railroad,  Fairhaven  communicates 
with  Boston. 

FAIRIES.  Whether  the  fairy  mythology 
arose  spontaneously  in  Europe  in  Uie  age  of  the 
troubadours,  or  was  a  relic  of  ancient  Celtic  and 
druidical  superstition,  or  belonged  to  the  old 
paganism  of  ScRudinavia  andjiortliem  Germany, 
possing  thence  sonthward,  especially  throogh 
the  Normans,  or  was.  derived  frwm  the  Orient 
through  the  Spanish  Moors  and  the  crusaders, 
are  questions  which  antiquaries  and  critics  have 
not  been  able  fully  to  determine.  The  fiiys  or 
fairies  (Pr.^Ger.  Fee,  It.  fata),  nnder  manifold 
names  and  with  various  local  or  national  diver- 
rities,  may  be  traced  in  the  popular  traditions 
and  rotnantio  literature  of  Europe  from  tiie  12th 
century,  appearing  first  in  the  Nxbdungeidied 
and  the  romances  of  chivali^.  It  is  probable 
that  they  were  originally  an  mvention  of  Celtic 
fancy ;  but  if  so,  the  conception  of  their  nature 
and  functions  was  modified  and  enriched  in  the 
early  middle  ages  by  admixture  from  foreign 
sources,  chiefly  from  the  Scandinavian  myUis 
of  dotrgar  or  dwarfs,  and  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  fictions  of  peris,  ^jinns,  and  other  genii. 
The  Hindoo-Persian  tale  of  the  "Garden  of 
Knowledge,"  written  in  India  by  YnAyel-tillah 
about  1660,  contains  peris,  who  nearly  resemble 
the  fairies  of  western  romance.  Even  the 
classic  dii  eampestret,  the  sylvans,  satyrs,  and 
fauns,  mav  have  been  blended  with  them.  In 
the  roost  limited  sense  of  the  term,  the  furies 
are  hardly  disUngniabed  from  the  elves,  except 
that  they  beloM^  more  peculiarly  to  the  Brit- 
ish isles  and  to  France,  and  the  latter  to  the  Teu- 
tonic nations.  They  were  freakfol  little  crea- 
tures of  preternatural  power,  familiar  to  rustics 
long  before  they  were  celebrated  in  romance.  In 
the  most  general  sense,  they  embrace  nearly  all 
the  characters  of  the  romantic  medieeval  myth- 
ology, as  the  elves,  dwarfs,  trolls,  norns,  nisses, 
kooolda,  brownies,  necks,  stromkarls,  undines, 
nixes,  salamanders,  goblins,  hobgoblins,  ponkes, 
banshees,  kelpies,  pixies,  moss  people,  good  peo- 
ple, good  neighbors,  men  of  peace,  wild  women, 
and  white  ladies.  Fairies  appear  in  the  ro- 
mances of  Arthur  and  the  round  table,  eepedal- 
ly  in  /mm  U  Tritte,  the  latest  of  them,  and  in 
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greater  brilliaiicj  and  power  in  iboM  of  Ohorie- 
magne  and  his  paladins.  The  earliest-  of  tlie 
romances  of  chivalry  probably  is  that  of  Lance- 
lot da  Lao,  one  of  ^e  knights  of  the  ronnd 
table;  and  the  wonderfbl  beauty  and  skill  of  the 
&iry  Viviana,  the  lady  of  the  lake,  who  had 
learned  the  art  of  enchantment  from  Merlin, 
are  funons  in  the  annals  of  female  treachery. 
Lancelot,  educated  by  her,  conceived  an  ardent 
passion  for  Oenevra,  the  wife  of  King  Arthnr, 
and  drew  upon  himself  all  kinds  of  misfortnnes 
by  disdaining  the  fairy  Morgana.  The  fairies 
of  early  romance  seem  to  have  been  only  mor- 
tals endowed  with  snpemataral  powers,  and 
they  did  not  assume  their  manifold  groteeqoe 
characteristics  as  distinct  species  till  some  of 
the  related  elements  of  various  mythologies  had 
been  confounded  in  the  popular  mind. — The 
dwar&'and  elves  fignre  as  diminutive  creatures 
in  the  Eddas  and  the  whole  body  ef  Scandina- 
vian sagas,  the  former  being  often  violent  and 
malignant,  the  latter  sportive,  fond  of  dancing, 
visible  only  to  children  born  on  Sunday,  often 
useful,  and  sometimes  mischievous.  The  8 
great  noms  named  TJdr,  Verthandi,  and  Sknlld 
(past,  present,  and  ftitore)  were  the  Scandina- 
vian ParciB  or  destinies,  rtding  the  events  of  life. 
The  nisses  were  domestic  fairies  of  Norway, 
resembling  the  kobolds  of  Germany  and  brown- 
ies of  Scotland,  fond  of  frolicking  by  moonlight 
and  driving  in  sledges  in  the  winter,  and  skiUed 
in  mnsio  and  dancing.  Every  church  hod  its 
nis,  called  the  kirkegrim,  that  looked  after  pro- 
priety of  manners,  and  punished  misconduct. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  of  northern  Europe  were 
inhabited  by  necks,  stromkarls,  and  other  beings 
similar  to  mermen  and  mermaids,  or  to  the  kel- 
pies of  Scotland,  who  were  commonly  renowned 
as  musicians,  playing  on  harps  the  melody  of 
which  operated  on  all  nature,  and  who  woold 
teach  their  art  to  any  person  that  presented 
them  with  a  black  lamb. — ^Among  the  noraer- 
ons  objects  of  German  popular  superstition  are 
dwar£i  and  elves,  wild  women,  kobolds,  and 
niies  or  water  spirits.  The  dwarfs  are  called 
also  the  still  people  and  the  little  people,  and  have 
their  abodes  underg^und  and  in  the  clefts  of 
monnt^DS,  visiting  the  surface  of  the  earth 
only  by  night ;  they  can  make  themselves  in- 
visible and  pass  throtigh  rocks  and  walls,  and 
are  generally  silent  and  beneficent  to  men. 
The  "  little  wights"  are  a  species  of  dwarfe  of 
southern  Germany,  about  J  of  an  ell  high,  ap- 
pearing as  old  men  with  long  beards,  dressed 
like  miners  in  leather  aprons,  and  bearing  lan- 
terns and  a  smith's  tools.  They  announce  the 
death  of  a  miner  by  knocking  8  times.  The 
forests  of  Germany  are  haunted  by  nuraerons 
kinds  of  dwarfs,  little  larger  than  elves,  gray 
and  old-looking,  hairy  and  dad  in  moss.  Their 
great  enemy  is  the  wild  huntsman,  who  chases 
them  by  night  with  a  pack  of  ghostly  hounds. 
The  German  wild  women,  like  uie  elf  maids  of 
Scandinavia,  arebeautifal  and  devout,  with  fine 
flowing  hair,  and  their  chief  haunt  is  the  famed 
moantain  Wnnderberg,  on  the  moor  near  Solti- 


borg.  ThismoonfaiaisBaid  tobeholknr,tii 
to  contain  palaces,  chnrchea,  monasteriet,  go- 
dens,  and  springs  of  gold  and  silver.  Beside  tht 
wild  women  there  Uve  in  it  little  men,  vho  gsiri 
the  treasures,  and  go  forth  at  midnight  to  the 
cathedral  of  Saltzbnrg,  where  they  peribna  &ai 
devotions ;  giants, '  who  used  to  freqaat  t^ 
church  of  Grudich  and  exhort  the  people  tot 
pious  life ;  and  the  emperor  Frederic  BarbtroM, 
with  golden  crown  and  sceptre,  and  a  knight); 
retinae,  whose  gray  board  has  twice  enooopeB- 
ed  the  table  at  which  he  sita,  and  when  itloii 
third  time  grown  round  it  the  end  of  thevoiU 
will  take  place.  The  £ur  maiden  who  Sgnnt 
in  the  legend  of  the  Oldenburg  horn  was  sviU 
woman.  Kol>olds  are  fairies  that  become  do- 
mestic servants.  When  about  to  attadi  lum- 
self  to  a  family,  the  kobold  throws  chipe  into 
the  house  and  dirt  into  the  milk  vessels.  If  m 
notice  be  taken  of  this,  he  comes  and  sti;ilii 
the  house.  Famous  among  kobolds  are  Hiid- 
mann,  whose  history  was  written  by  FeUmam; 
Hddeken,  or  Little  Hat,  so  named  becaiae  k 
always  wore  a  little  -felt  hat  down  orer  hB 
face ;  King  Goldemar,  the  intimate  friend  tf 
Neveling  von  Harden1)erg ;  and  the  naked  nun- 
nikins,  who  till  the  present  century  woe  he- 
lieved  to  perform  domestic  exploits  at  Ccdoow. 
The  nixes  inhabit  lakes  and  rivers;  the  mileli 
like  a  man,  except  that  be  has  green  t««th  nd 
always  wears  a  green  hat ;  and  the  female  ap- 
pears uniformly  as  a  beautiful  maiden.  The; 
have  a  magnificent  subaqueous  abode,  whito 
they  sometimes  convey  mortals;  on  sannyda^ 
they  comb  their  golden  locks  in  the  bran^ 
of  trees ;  and  they  may  be  seen  dandog  oo  th« 
surface  of  the  water  previous  to  the  death  of  a 
person  by  drowning.  They  figure  in  moltitiidet 
of  German  stories. — ThefiiU,  or  Italian  fiitieii 
first  appear  prominently  in  literature  in  tlie  A^ 
lando  innamorato  of  Boiardo.  There  the  Fata 
Morgana  (the  Morgana  fairy)  is  mentioned,  die 
powerful  sister  of  King  Arthnr  and  pupil  rf 
Merlin,  famous  for  her  enchantments,  for  flie 
tricks  that  she  played  her  sister-in-law  Generti, 
and  for  being  believed  to  be  the  canse  of  the 
mirage  of  the  strait  of  Messina,  to  which  hw 
name  is  given.  There  also  figures  the  beantiW 
Silvan ella,  who  raised  a  tomb  over  Narcissus,  aw 
then  dissolved  awny  into  a  fountain;  the  yhitt 
and  black  furies,  the  protectresses  of  Gnidoao 
and  Aquilante;  and  Alcioa,  the  sister  of  Mcff- 
gana,  who  carried  oflf  Astolfo.  Borne  of  tbe« 
reappear  in  the  OrloTtdo  furioM  of  Ariosto,  W 
the  Amadigi  of  Bernardo  Tasso  presents  the 
fairies  in  greater  number  and  splendor  ttM 
elsewhere  In  Italian  poetry.  They  are  stjied 
indifferently  maga,  incantriee,  or/ata,  and  pro- 
minent among  them  are  Morganetta,  ^'^'^ 
and  Oarvilia,  the  8  daughters  of  Morgana.  AD 
the  fairies  and  witches,  according  to  Ariosto,  a* 
subject  to  the  redoubtable  Demogorgon,  wlio 
has  a  splendid  palatial  temple  in  the  Hinialay* 
mountains,  where  every  6th  year  he  sninnwnj 
them  to  appear  before  him  and  give  an  accosDi 
of  their  aotiona.— The  moat  celebrated  Spinisn 
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fiury  k  tbe  duende  or  tnuo9,  a  domestic  sprite, 
often  mentioned  in  Spanish  literatare.    Oalde- 
nm's  comedy  La  iama  dwmde  is  fonnded  on  the 
playftil  tricks  of  a  lady  who  personates  the  dn- 
ende  to  the  mystification  of  her  lover  and  of  her 
own  family. — ^The  fairy  lore  of  I^ce  resembles 
that  of  England,  and  corresponds  in  many  re- 
elects with  that  of  Germany.  The.;?«orfeirie8i 
and  the  lutint,  gobelin*,  or  gohlina,  answer  to 
the  Gothic  kobolds  and  nisses.    The  former  are 
handsome  in  person,  dance  in  circles  or  fairy 
rings  by  night,  haont  solitary  springs  and  grottos, 
momit  and  gallop  strange  horses,  sitting  npon 
the  neck  and  tying  together  locks  of  the  mane  to 
form  stirmps,  always  bring  Inck  by  their  pres- 
ence, and,  like  the  fairies  of  most  conntries, 
were  believed  to  preside  at  births,  to  love  yonng 
children,  to  give  them  presents,  and  to  sted 
them  away,  leaving  instead  their  own  fwry  off- 
«pring,  which  were  called  changelings,  and  were 
usually  most  beaatiM  in  countenance  and  most 
evil  in  propensities.    In  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
turies tne  forest  of  Brezeliande,  near  Qnentin, 
in  Brittany,  was  thonght'  to  contain  the  tomb 
of  Merlin,  and  to  be  a  chief  seat  of  the  fairies. 
Ihe  white  ladies  were  Norman  fairies,  and 
often  malignant.    They  were  sappMod  to  be 
uttadied  to  certain  great  families,  in  whose 
affairs  they   interfered,  sometimes   for  good, 
sometimes  for  evil.  The  white  lady  of  Avenel  in 
Sr  Walter  Scott's  romance  of  "  The  Monastery" 
is  an  instance  of  this  kind.    The    IuUtu  or 
gobUns    were   playful    and    malicions    elves, 
pioching  children  and  maidens,  twisting  their 
hair  into  inexplicable  knots  when  they  were 
asleep,  and  delighting  to  perplex  peasants  and 
to  bring  them  into  difficulty.    Melusina,  the 
most  renowned  of  French  fairies,  was  married 
to  Baymond,   connt  of  Lnsignan.     She  was, 
however,  truly  described  as  ange  par  la  fi- 
gvre,  et  lervtnt  par  le  retU,  and  exacted  from 
her  hosband  an  oath  that  he  would  never  see 
her  on  Satnrday.    After  having  borne  to  him 
Mvend  children,  she  was  at  length  surprised  by 
him  in  a  bath  on  Saturday,  transfigured  into  a 
mermmd,  het  troe  shape,  when  she  fiew  from  the 
castle  with  wailing  and  lamentation,  in  obedience 
to  a  decree  of  destiny  that  she  should  flit  about 
the  earth  in  p^n  and  suffering,  as  a  spectre  of 
theiuritt,nntilthedayof  doom.  It  was  believed 
that  me  appeared  near  the  castle  of  Lnsignan 
in  fflonniing  dress,  and  uttering  piercing  lamen- 
tations, whenever  a  lord  of  Lnsignan  or  a  king 
^  France  was  about  to  die.    The  traditions 
«»ceming  her  were  collected  by  Jean  d' Arras 
MM  the  dose  of  the  14th  century.    One  of 
the  chief  articles   of  accusation   against  the 
i>^  of  Orleans  was  that  she  resorted  to  a 
fcvBtuD  of  the  ftiries  to  see  her  visions;  and 
i«  Brittany  there  are  still  fountains  regarded  by 
thetaares  as  sacred  to  the  fiuries,  and  believed 
to  ninetimes  ehange  into  gold  or  diamond  the 
^  that  is  inserted  into  them. — ^The  feiries  of 
wi^and  were  first  called  elves,  and,  though 
(mo  mentioned  before  in  romances,  assumed 
<h«  most  prcnninent  place  in  poetry  in  the 
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reign  of  EHzabeth.  Ohanoer,  in  his  "Wife  of 
Bathes  Tale,"  charged  the  monks  and  friars 
with  having  expelled  the  fkiries  from  the  land 
by  their  vigilance : 

In  olde  <Ure«  of  the  Ung  Attoor, 

Of  whldi  thst  BratoD*  apeken  net  honom; 

AUwu  this  land  ftilflUed  of  lUrie; 

The  «lf-onene  with  herjoly  oompacnls 

Danoed  nil  oft  In  naoy  a  gtena  roeSa.- 

Thta  was  the  old  opinion  as  I  rad«; 

I  speke  of  many  hundred  yeres  ago. 

But  now  can  no  man  see  Son  eWea  too. 

For  now  the  grete  charitae  and  prayerea 

Of  llmltoores  and  other  holy  f^rea, 

That  aerchen  erery  hmd  and  erery  etreina, 

As  thlkke  as  motas  In  the  sonne-beme. 

Blearing  halles,  cbambrea,  klebenea,  and  bonnt, 

Citees  and  bnrghes,  castles  higbe,  and  tourea, 

Thiopes  and  beniea,  sbepenea  and  dairies, 

Thla  maketh  that  there  ben  no  fliirlea. 

Somewhat  later,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VT., 
fairies  form  much  of  the  machinery  of  the 
metrical  romance  of  "  Sir  Lannfal,"  one  of  the 
knights  of  the  round  table,  written  by  Thomas 
Ohestre.  The  fairies  of  the  "  FaSry  Queen"  of 
Spenser  and  those  of  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Bream"  are  not  the  same.  The  former  are  stately 
beings,  typical  of  the  moral  virtues,  with  traits 
borrowed  from  the  Italian  fairy  mythology, 
dwelling  in  enchanted  oastlee,  surrounded  by 
courts  of  knights  and  ladies,  and  mling  over 
extensive  kin^oms.  Shakespeare  adopted  the 
elves  and  pixies  of  popular  superstition,  with 
their  diminutive  stature,  fondness  for  dandngj 
love  of  cleanliness,  and  ohUd-stealing  propeim- 
tiea  formed  them  into  a  community  ruled  over 
by  Oberon  and  Titania  or  Queen  Mab,  and  gave 
immortality  to  ^  that  merry  wanderer  of  the 
night,"  Pock,  alias  Robin  Goodfellow,  alias 
Hobgoblin.  The  "Mad  Pranks  and  Merry  Jests 
of  Robin  Goodfellow"  (printed  by  the  Percy 
society,  1841)  was  originally  pnblished  in  the 
age  of  Shakespeare,  and  fturniuies  the  first  reo- 
ords  of  this  mischievons  son  of  a  fairy,  who 
"  from  hag-bred  Merlin's  time"  had  been  famous 
for  his  pranks.  Corresponding  to  him  are  the 
Rnbezahl  or  Number  Nip  of  German  fairy  lore, 
the  Clnricanne  of  Ireland,  the  Eulenspiegel  of 
(Germany,  and  the  Howleglass  or  Owlespeigle 
of  Scotland.    Ben  Jonson  refers  to  Mab  as, 

.    .    .    the  mlatreas  lUiy, 
That  doth  nightly  rob  the  dally; 
And  can  hurt  or  help  the  ebnmlns 
As  she  please  wlthont  discerning. 
She  that  pinchea  country  wenches 
If  they  rub  not  clean  their  benches^ 
And,  with  eharper  nail,  rememben 
When  they  ntke  not  up  their  embers; 
But  If  so  they  chance  to  fesst  her, 
In  a  shoe  she  drops  a  tester. 

Drayton  and  Herrick  excel  among  the  minor 
English  poets  in  their  happy  use  of  the  fairy 
mythology. — ^The  medieeval  fairy  lands  are  of  8 
kinds :  those  that  are  placed  in  the  ocean,  like 
the  castle  and  isle  of  Avalon,  the  abode  of 
Arthur,  Oberon,  and  the  fairy  Morgana,  most 
fblly  described  in  the  old  French  romance  of 
Ogier  U  Danoit;  those  that  lie  within  the  earth, 
like  the  palace  of  Pari  Banou,  one  of  wUah 
is  finely  described  in  the  old  English  romance 
of  "  Orfeo  and  Heurodis;"  and  those  which  are 
situate  "in  wUdemess  among  the  holtis  hairy," 
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Uke  Oberott'B  realm  of  Hommnr,  one  of  whioh 
appears  in  the  romanee  of  "  Sir  Thopas." — 
The  popnlar  anperadtion  of  the  middle  ages  at- 
tributed many  natoral  phenomena  to  the  agenoy- 
of  the  &irie8.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  they 
were  believed  to  shoot  at  cattle  with  arrows 
headed  with  flint  stones,  and  thns  to  bewitch 
them ;  and  the  small  arrow  heads  of  the  abo- 
rig^nsd  Irish  are  known  to  conDtry  people  and 
antiquaries  as  elf  arrows.  The  igni»/a  tutu  was 
termed  the  elf  fire,  ottter  laminoos  appearances 
fiurT'  sparks,  moles  or  other  defects  on  the  per- 
son fairy  nips  or  elvish  marks,  and  a  matted 
look  of  hair  in  the  neck  an  elf  lock. — ^The  earli- 
est collection  of  European  fairy  stories  in  prose 
was  the  Italian  Notti  Piaeetoli  of  Straparola 
(Venice,  1550).  The  h«st  Italian  collection  is 
the  Pentam«ron«  of  Giambettista  Basile  (N^les, 
1687;  translated  {torn  the  Neapolitan  by  W.  E. 
Taylor,  London,  1856).  It  is  full  of  learned  al- 
lusions and  keen  satire,  and  designed  for  the 
amusement  only  of  grown  persons.  Near  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  the  Contes  desfeei  of 
Perrault  and  Madame  d'Aulnoy,  and  their  sno- 
oessors,  gave  vogue  to  fairy  stories  throughout 
Europe,  written  chiefly  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  children.  The  "Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainmeota,"  introduced  into  Europe  by 
Galland  about  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century, 
contributed  mooh  to  their  popularity,  and  were 
quickly  followed  by  various  imitations  of  the 
Arabian,  Perdan,  Turkish,  and  Mongol  tales.  The 
"  Tdes  of  the  Genii "  by  James  Bidley,  the  Fablet 
et  eonta  Indiens  of  Langles,  and  the  later  Gontet 
Ohinoit  of  Remusat  are  examples.  The  "  Nour- 
jahad"  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  an  imitation  of 
them,  and  the  eastern  tales  of  Count  Hamilton 
were  written  partly  to  ridicule  them.  The  abb^ 
de  Villlers  also  satirized  them,  and  Wieland 
made  his  Don  Sylvio  von  Rosalvo  the  Don 
Quixote  of  fairy  literature,  which  he  sought 
to  banish  as  Cervantes  had  expelled  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry.  The  best  later  imitations 
are  some  of  the  tales  of  Tieok,  Mus&us,  and  No- 
valis,  and  especially  La  Motte  Fouan^  and  the 
romance  of  the  caliph  "Vathek,"  l>y  Beck- 
ford.  The  German  fairies  are  rarely  terrible 
for  a  long  time,  and  in  stories  where  the  in- 
dignation of  the  reader  is  strongly  excited, 
the  effect  is  soon  neatralized  by  some  touch  of 
pleasantry  or  kindly  stroke  of  &te.  The  d warfe, 
who  are  the  incarnation  of  malignity,  are  made 
ridiculous  rather  than  formidable.  Even  death 
takes  the  kindly  form  of  a  generous  godfather, 
in  contrast  with  the  weird  raoornftu  banshee 
of  the  Irish  legends.  Around  the  inveterate 
aimplefam  or  sluggard  there  gather  in  the  Ger- 
man imagination  a  host  of  ridiculous  blunders 
and  adventures,  the  special  work  of  delighted 
fairies.  The  Irish  mrj  tales  have  the  wild, 
ima^native  character  common  to  meet  of  the 
Oellao  legends.  Nor  is  the  interoonne  with  the 
fairy  powers  so  easy  and  comfortable  as  in  the 
German  tales;  there  is  not  the  same  genial  in- 
timacy and  happy  understanding,  nor  can  it 
always  be  presumed  amid  overwheLooing  difll- 


cultiee  that  satisfiutory  condnaioM  tn  nen, 
Three  Teutonic  legends,  reeembUng  manjr  fui; 
stories,  have  acquired  an  almost  nationil  ebit- 
aoter  in  England — ^"Jaok  the  Giant-KiDer,' 
"  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,"  and  "  Tom  Thiigb.' 
The  plucky  Jack,  who  employs  brains  u  welas 
fists,  is  an  old  English  schoul-boy  ideal  of  Tilor 
and  enterprise.  The  tale  of  the  dimioatin 
Tom  Thumb,  who  was  not  unlike  tbepigu/of 
the  Greek  poets  of  the  weight  of  one  OMlai,iad 
wearing  Imd  in'  his  shoes  from  fear  of  beiii| 
blown  away  by  the  wind,  illustrates  the  advui- 
tages  of  skill  and  activity  over  meie  b»  ud 
strength,  and  the  mishaps  natural  to  hitviU 
of  harmony  with  the  general  order  of  oceitioii 
— The  best  works  on  t£e  subject  are  KdgiitleT'i 
"Fairy  Mythology"  (enlarged ed.  1860);  Scott'i 
"  Essay  on  the  Fairy  Superstition"  in  the  "  Mil- 
strelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border ;"  Croker's  "Faiiy 
Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  South  of  Irelud 
(1825);  Dalyell's  "Darker  SapersUtioiu  of 
Scodand"  (1888);  "  Russian  Popular  Ttte,' 
translated  from  the  Grerman  of  Dietridi,  viti 
an  introduction  by  Grimm  (London,  1857); 
Dasent's  "  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse"(185J); 
Le$  fee*  du  moyen  dge,  by  Mnury  (Paris,  18tt); 
and  the  Einda^  und  Eautmdrehen  (ISlJiW 
ed.  1861),  and  other  publications  of  the  bmtiien 
Grimm. 

FAIRY  CIRCLE,  a  frequent  phenomenon  in 
fields  and  meadows  in  Great  Britain,  odm  i^ 
tribnted  by  the  peasantry  to  the  feet  of  finria 
in  dancing  their  rondels.  A  fairy  ring  or  ciide 
is  either  a  bare  circular  path  about  a  foot  broid, 
endodng  a  grass  plot  about  7  yards  in  iiimtet, 
or  a  spot  of  different  dimensions,  with  a  ciicnnh 
ference  of  grass,  which  is  higher,  sourw,  «1 
greener  than  the  surrounding  grass.  Shib- 
speare  mentions  the  elves  that 


By  moonshine  do  the  n«en-«oar  lin^tomiks 
w  hereof  the  ewo  not  Dit«s. 


Various  theories  have  been  invented  to  loeomt 
for  these  oircle&  Waldron  not  only  sitnbM 
them  to  the  fiuriea,  but  said  he  had  leeo  ainilv 
circles  in  the  snow,  in  which  the  >i>0P'*'*''! 
of  tiny  feet  were  visible.  Aubrey  «W*~ 
them  to  be  caused  by  the  eflBnx  of  a  teim 
subterranean  vapor.  Priestley  and  othen  con- 
sidered them  the  effect  of  lightning ;  and  Wuer, 
after  a  thunderstorm,  observed  one  of  two 
which  from  the  color  and  brittleneas  of  the  bit- 
dering  grass  seemed  to  be  newly  boned  Un 
Others  have  thought  them  to  te  caniedW 
moles  or  similar  animals  burrowing  now 
ground.  Dr.  WoUaston  accounted  for  am 
by  the  growth  of  a  species  of  agsrio,  «*« 
so  absorbs  all  nutriment  from  the  soil «•  «*• 
time  to  destroy  the  herbage.  Dr.  Carpentawo 
thought  them  occasioned  by  masNS  of  bag» 
vegetation.  , 

FAKIR  (Arab.  faJchar,  vooi),  the  naiM  (rf « 
mendicant  order  in  the  East  Indiee,  hk» «» 
dervises  of  Persia  and  Turkey.  The  origm  « 
fakirism  in  India  is  traced  back  to  ''J^ 
tunes,  when  a  powerful  nuah  having  l**""*" 
his  son,  the  latter  is  &bled  to  have  reaolm  w 
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lead  B  Tagabond  life  ia  the  iroAA,  to  beg  his 
bread,  and  to  make  proeelytes  to  bis  own  man- 
ners and  caBtom&    The  first  couditicm  of  an 
Indian  mendicant  monk  is  poverty.    He  wears 
a  rent  robe,  snob  as  the  Mnasnlmans  pretend 
the  ancient  prophets  wore.    In  9  things,  aocord- 
mg  to  Hassan  al  Baaeri,  he  is  like  a  dog :  be  is 
always  hungry ;  he  has  no  sore  abiding  place ; 
he  watebes  b^  night ;  be  never  abandons  bis 
master,  even  when  mJaltreated ;  be  is  satisfied 
with  the  lowest  place;  he  yields  his  place  to 
whoever  wishes  it;    he  loves  whoever  beats 
him ;  keeps  qoiet  while  others  eat ;  and  accom- 
panies bis  master  without  ever  thinking  <rf  re- 
turning to  the  place  which  be  has  left.    The 
number  of  Mussulman  and  Hindoo  fakirs  in  In- 
dia is  estimated  at  more  than  1,000,000 ;  beside 
whom  there  are  many  other  religious  ascetics. 
8ome  fiikirs  live  isolated,  go  entirely  naked, 
and  sleep  upon  the  ground  with  no  covering. 
They  never  use  wood  for  making  fire,  but  em- 
ploy instead  the  dried  dung  of  cows ;  regard- 
ing Uiis  as  an  act  of  devotion,  since  the  cow  is 
in  India  a  sacred  animal.    liiey  carry  a  cud- 
gd  on  which  are  bung  rags  of  various  colors, 
and  they  traverse  the  country  begging  and  in- 
straeting  credulous  people  in  rel^ion.    It  is 
dangerous  botii  to  bis  life  and  money  for  an  un- 
protected person  to  meet  them.    The  second 
dass  of  fiikirs  is  composed  of  those  who  unite 
into  companies.    These  are  clothed,  wearing  a 
fuitastic  and  many-«Jored  robe. .  They  choose 
a  chie^  who  is  distinguished  by  having  a  poor- 
er dress  than  the  others,  and  who  has  a  long 
chain  attached  to  one  of  his  legs.    When  he 
prays  he  shakes  his  chain,  and  the  multitude 
press  around  him,  and  embrace  bis  feet,  and  re- 
cnve  his  counsels  and  precepts.    He  has  formu- 
las for  the  cure  of  the  paralytio,  and  especially 
(tf  sterile  women.    Some  of  the  fakirs  have  al- 
most a  military  organization.    They  bear  the 
tanoe  and  other  arms,  display  a  banner  while 
on  the  march,  sound  a  bom  and  beat  adrumon 
their  arrival  at  a  station  and  also  on  their  de- 
partnre.    There  is  one  class  of  fakirs  which  is 
nigUy  honored.    They  are  the  children  of  poor 
parents,  who  live  in  retirement  in  mosques,  de> 
voted  to  the  reading  of  the  Koran  and  the  study 
of  lavs,  till  tbey  become  qualified  for  the  duties 
of  uuUah  or  doctors  of  theology. 
FALAISE  (ano.  Faleria),  a  town  of  France, 
'  deptrtBMot  of  Calradoa,  22  m.  8.  S.  E.  of  Gaen, 
00  thepver  Ante,  built  upon  clifi&,  command- 
ed by  la  old  Norman  castle  and  sarrounded  by 
spictnreeqoe  country;  pop.  in  1666,  8,188.    It 
but  college,  library,  and  equestrian  statue  of 
William  the  Oonqaeror,  who  was  bom  here. 
Ihe  celebrated  fur  of  Gnibrar,  instituted  in 
tb«  lltb  eantory,  is  annually  held  here  in  An- 
gut  in  a  suburb  of  that  name. 
FAIX3K,  AKTOHnwRmraABD,  aDutch  states- 
■    BSD,  bom  in  Utrecht  in  1776,  died  in  Brussels. 
Itiich  16, 184S.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Gitting^  and  on  his  return  home  applied  bim- 
tdf  to  the  law.    Subsequently  he  held  certain 
Duileipal  offices,  and  from  1802  to  1806  he  was 


seoretaryof  the  Dutch  onbaasy  at  Uadrid.  L> 
1808  be  was  appointed  by  King  Louis  secretary- 
general  of  Indian  afiairs.  In  1813  he  was  in- 
atrumental  in  bringing  about  the  revolatioa 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
government,  of  which  be  was  appointed  secre- 
tary. In  the  following  year,  when  the  prince 
of  Orange  was  proolumed  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Falck  became  the  leading  spirit  oi  tho 
new  government  From  1814  to  1818  he  acted 
as  chief  secretary  of  state,  and  in  Uie  latter 
year  be  was  intrusted  with  the  departments  of 
public  instmction,  commerce,  and  coloniid  af- 
fairs. In  1816  be  reSstablisbed  the  academy 
of  Bmssel^  and  the  reforms  in  the  primary 
schools  and  the  university  were  due  to  nis  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  education.  The  contest,  bow- 
ever,  which  soon  broke  out  between  Belgium 
and  Holland  resulted  eventually  in  Fade's  wiUi- 
drawal  from  the  administration.  He  reentered 
the  diplomatic  service,  was  employed  on  several 
missions  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  to6k  a  part 
in  the  negotiation  of  a  commerdal  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  Holland,  and  in  1824  be- 
came ambassador  at  London.  Dnring  the  nego- 
tiations which  terminated  in  the  separation  of 
Belgium  from  Holland,  his  services  were  agun 
called  into  requisition,  and  in  1840  he  became 
Dutch  ambassador  at  Brussels.  He  wrote  an 
essay  on  the  influence  of  Dntch  civilization 
upon  northern  Europe,  especially  upon  Den- 
mark, which  was  published  in  1817  in  vol.  i.  of 
the  "Transactions  of  the  Third  Class  of  the 
Boyal  Institute  of  Holland." 

FALCON,  a  bird  of  prey,  belonj^g  to  the 
order  <M!etpt(r««,  favoilY  faieonidai,  aaD-iuta\j/al- 
eonina,  and  to  the  typical  genus  /aleo  (Dnn.). 
This  sub-family  oontaina  the  following  genera, 
in  addition  to  /oZm,  of  which  about  a  dozen 
speoiee  are  described:  hypotriorehit  (Boie), 
with  as  many  species ;  ieraeidea  (Qould)^  with 
2  species,  found  in  Australia;  tianuneuhii 
(VieilL),  with  a  dozen  species ;  i«raiB  (Vigors), 
with  6  species,  in  India  and  its  blands;  and 
harpoffvi  (Vigors),  in  South  America,  with  a 
ringle  species,  characterized  by  having  the 
lateral  margin  of  the  bill  armed  with  2  distinct 
teeth  on  eaioh  side.  The  birds  of  these  genera 
may  all  be  called  falcons,  from  the  common 
characters  of  a  short  bill,  much  curved  ftom 
the  base  to  the  tip,  with  its  sides  more  or  lees 
fiimished  with  serrations  called  teeth ;  the  cere 
covering  the  nostrils,  which  are  rounded  or 
linear ;  the  wings  lengthened  and  pointed,  the 
2d  and  8d  quills  generally  the  longest;  the  tail 
lengthened  and  rounded;  toes  long  and  slender, 
and  claws  curved  and  acute.  The  birds  of  the 
genus  /ale«,  which  only  will  be  treated  in  Ma 
article,  are  called  noble  birds  of  prey,  because  in 
proportion  to  their  size  they  are  the  most  coura- 
geous and  powerful ;  they  are  also  more  docile, 
and  were  formerly  much  used  in  the  sport  of 
falconry  to  pursue  and  kill  game,  returning  to 
Uieir  masters  when  called.  The  pigeon  hawk 
(S.  eohanbariM,  Linn.),  and  the  sparrow  hawk 
(2*.  ipon«riii*,  Linn.),  though  both  falcons,  wiU 
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be  described  vnSer  these  names.  The  ftloons 
are  foand  throaghont  the  world,  regardless  of 
climate;  they  are  powerfd  and  rapid  fliers, 
hovering  over  their  prey  and  darting  perpen- 
dicularly npon  it;  they  pnrsne  birds  chiefly, 
but  attack  also  the  smaller  qnadnipeds.  The 
common  or  peregrine  falcon  (P.  peregrinu*, 
Linn.)  has  a  large  and  ronnd  head,  a  short 
thick  neck,  a  robnjt  body  broad  in  front,  stont 
short  tarsi,  covered  with  imbricated  scales 
largest  in  firont,  the  tibial  feathers  covering  the 
knee,  long  and  strong  toes  and  sharp  claws. 
The  plnmage  is  compact  and  imbricated,  the 
feathers  rounded  on  the  back,  broad  on  the 
breast,  long  and  pointed  on  the  sides ;  between 
the  eye  and  bill  and  on  the  forehead  they  are 
bristly.  The  bill  is  blackish  bine  at  the  tip  and 
pale  green  at  the  base,  the  iris  hazel,  the  feet 
bright  yellow,  and  the  claws  black.  The  head 
and  hind  neck  in  the  adnlt  male  are  grayish 
black  tinged  with  bine,  the  rest  of  the  upper 
parts  dark  blnish  gray  with  indistinct  dark 
brown  bars ;  the  quills  dark  brown,  with  trans- 
verse reddidk  white  spots  on  the  inner  webs; 
the  grayish  brown  tau  has  abont  12  blackish 
bars,  diminishing  in  breadth  and  intensity  firom 
the  tip ;  the  throat  and  front  of  neck  white ;  a 
broad  triangular  mark  of  blackish  bine  extends 
downward  on  the  white  of  the  cheeks  from  the 
comer  of  the  mouth;  thesides,  breast^  and  thighs 
are  reddish  white,  with  transverse  dark  brown 
spots;  the  under  wing  feathers  are  whitish, 
with  transverse  darker  bars.  The  length  is 
about  16^  inches,  the  extent  of  wings  80,  bill 
li,  tarsus  1},  and  middle  toe  Scinches.  In  old 
males  the  tints  of  the  back  become  lighter, 
sometimes  ash-gray ;  the  yonng  males  are  dark- 
er, with  mfous  tips. and  edges  to  the  feathers, 
and  the  tail  is  blacker,  with  reddish  white  tips 
and  bars ;  thero  is  considerable  variety  at  the 
different  ages  in  the  birds  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Europe.  The  adnlt  female,  as  in  birds  of 
prey  generally,  is  nearly  1  larger  than  the  mal& 
being  abont  20  inches  in  length,  86  in  extent  of 
wings,  with  the  beak,  tarsus,  and  toes  longer;  the 
color  of  the  upper  parts  is  deeper  brown,  wifli 
the  tips  of  the  secondaries  and  tail  whitish ; 
the  transverse  markings  run  higher  up  on  the 
breast,  and  are  broader  and  of  deeper  hue  on 
the  other  parts ;  the  color  below  is  more  yel- 
lowish, and  the  vent  feathers  are  reddish.  This 
falcon,  which  is  also  called  the  great-footed  and 
the  duck  hawk,  according  to  Audubon,  was 
formerly  rare  in  the  United  States,  which  it 
now  can  hardly  be  said  to  be.  It  flies  with 
.  astonishing  rapidity,  turning  in  its  course  in  the 
most  surprising  manner.  A  favorite  proy  is  the 
duck,  which  it  seizes  on  the  wing,  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  or  on  land ;  when  within  a  few 
feet  of  its  victim,  it  stretches  out  the  legs  and 
claws  and  drops  upon  the  trerablinffbird  almost 
perpendicularly ;  if  light,  it  flies  off  with  it  im- 
mediately to  some  quiet  place ;  if  too  heavy,  it 
kills  and  devours  it  in  the  nearest  convenient 
place.  It  has  been  known  to  attack  a  mallard 
on  the  wing,  and  even  to  pounce  upon  a  wound- 


ed teal  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spntsmsn. 
Figeons,  blackbirds,  water  fowl,  and  beach  birds, 
and  even  dead  fish,  aro  eaten  by  this  fslooo. 
Turning  the  bird  it  has  canght  buly  upward,  it 
clears  off  the  feathers  flrom  the  breast  and  tean 
the  flesh  to  pieces  with  great  avidity.  This  species 
is  solitary,  except  duringtbe  pairing  (rfthe  breed- 
ing season,  which  is  in  veij  early  spring;  it  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Sbatea  and  in 
Cuba,  coming  to  the  south  in  the  winter  mootht. 
The  nest  is  made  of  OMurse  sticks,  generally  oo 
the  shelf  of  some  precipitous  rock ;  Andnboo  is 
of  opinion  that  they  breed  in  the  United  States; 
they  are  common  on  the  riiores  of  Hadson's  b^ 
and  aretic  America  in  the  summer,  according  to 
Biohardson ;  the  eggs  are  rounded,  of  a  red&k 
brown  color,  with  irregular  markings  of  a  dsA- 
er  tint.  The  peregrine  &loon  is  distributed 
over  temperate  Europe,  where  the  ooautiy  ii 
mount^nous  and  the  sea  coast  predpitona. 
This  bird,  when  in  fuU  plumage  and  good  om- 
dition,  for  its  compact  muscular  form,  great 
strength,  boldness,  and  ferocity,  may  be  taken 
as  the  very  type  of  a  bird  of  prey ;  it  is  am<Hig 
birds  what  the  lion  and  tiger  aro  among  mam- 
mals ;  fearless  in  attack,  swift  in  puraait,  atrong 
and  cruel,  it  justly  claims  the  first  rank  among 
the  noble  birds  of  prey.  Before  the  inventioB 
of  gunpowder,  these  birds  were  very  freqoattl|f 
trained  to  pursue  herons  and  various  kinds  of 
game,  and  fiEdoonry  was  a  favorite  sport  of  kingi 
and  nobles ;  even  now  falcons  are  oocaaonally 
used  for  this  purpose  in  Great  Britain.  Kr« 
of  prey  have  been  trained  to  the  chase  from 
remote  antiquity ;  the  custom  is  mentaoaed  by 
early  writers,  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Ho- 
ber,  in  1784,  that  the  distinction  between  birds 
of  high  and  low  fligbt,which  had  long  been  un- 
derstood in  practice,  was  shown  to  exist  in  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  wings  and  taloniL 
The  falcons  belong  to  the  former  divisitni; 
from  their  long  and  slender  and  entire  wingi, 
when  they  wish  to  rise  in  the  air  verticafir 
the^  are  obliged  to  fly  agunst^the  wind,  thoo^ 
obliqnely  they  easily  mount'  to  grmt  dew 
tioDs,  where  they  sport  rapidly  in  all  dire<4aaos ; 
they  carry  the  head  straight ;  their  daw* 
are  long,  supple,  sharp,  and  their  grasp  is 
firtn ;  they  seize  their,  prey  at  once  if  small  and 
slow,  but  strike  repeatedly  with  tbmr  talooa 
to  weaken  and  arrest  the  fli^t  of  heavier  and 
swifter  Inrds,  and  with  great  predsioa  attack 
the  vital  part  at  the  hdlow  at  the  h»ck.  cf  the 
head  or  between  the  shoulders  and  ribs.  These 
birds  have  been  otdled  rowers  frcnn  thmr  mode 
of  flight.  The  ignoble  birds  of  prey,  as  the  goe- 
hawk  and  other  hawks,  are  called  sedlens ;  tb^ 
wings  are  shorter  and  thicker,  with  their  aur&oa 
interrupted  by  the  unequal  lengths  of  Uie  qniOs, 
and  they  fly  to  best  advanta^  with  the  triod, 
sailing  with  the  wings  extended  and  motionlen, 
allowing  themselves  to  be  carried  along  by  the 
wind;  their  talons  being  shorter, leas  powerful, 
and  strai^ter  than  in  the  fidoon,  they  strike 
with  less  force  and  precision,  and  when  tbey 
have  seized  a  bird  or  a  quadruped  ccnnpreas  it 
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to  death  or  strangle  it  with  Uieir  daws;  their 
beaks  are  not  toowed,  and  they  can  seldom  pen- 
etrate the  skulls  of  the  larger  birds ;  they  pre- 
fix to  bnnt  in  thick  woods,  while  the  falcons 
Sonde  their  prey  high  in  the  air.    Faloons  and 
awks  are  b«st  trained  from  the  nest ;  they  have 
bells  attached  to  their  feet,  lessee  of  soft  leather 
to  the  tarsi,  and  hoods  on  the  head  whi<di  pre- 
rent  them  from  seeing  while  they  allow  them 
to  eat ;  birds  taken  after  they  have  left  the  nest, 
or  which  have  been  canght  in  snares,  are  the 
most  difScnlt  to  train,  and  confinement,  hunger, 
&tigne,  and  purgatives  are  employed  to  sab- 
dne  them  to  a  point  necessary  for  lessons ;  they 
are  taught  to  leap  npon  the  hand  of  their  mas- 
ter to  receive  food,  which  is  placed  on  a  rude 
representation  of  the  bird  or  animal  which  they 
are  to  be  tanght  to  pursue ;  from  an  effigy  they 
are  adranced  to  living  animals,  with  more  or 
ks  length  of  tether,  until  left  at  perfect  liberty. 
The  larger  and  older  the  bird,  the  more  difficult 
the  training,  and  the  most  ignoble  are  generally 
the  most  rebellious;  in  the  order  of  docility 
these  birds  ore  the  merlin,  the  hobby,  the  com- 
mon blcon,  and  the  jerfalcon  (all  noble  birds), 
and  the  i^oble  hawks  are  tiie  least  docile^ 
though  the  goshawk  is  said  to  be  very  easily 
trained.    They  are  fed  with  beef  and  mutton, 
deprived  of  all  fat  and  tendon,  and  scrupulously 
deaned  of  all  dirt;  they  are  tanght  to  parsne 
other  birds  of  prey,  the  heron,  the  crow,  the 
pie,  the  hare,  larks,  quails,  partridges,  and  other 
game.    Descriptions  of  the  lordly  sport  of  fal- 
ooory  can  be  loond  in  the  romances  of  Walter 
Scott  and  other  delineators  of  the  days  of  chiv- 
alry.  (See  Faloonbt.)    The  Moon  is  a  very 
loDg-lived  bird ;  there  is  a  tale  that  one  belong- 
ing to  James  I.  in  1610,  with  a  gold  collar  bear- 
ing that  date,  was  found  at  the  cape  of  Gk>od  Hope 
in  1798,  and  though  more  than  180  years  old,  was 
•aid  to  be  possessed  of  considerable  vigor;  the  na- 
tsnl  term  of  life  of  this  species,  however,  must 
be  mooh  lees  than  this.    As  an  eiample  of  their 
ipeed,  may  be  mentioned  the  falcon  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  which  flew  firom  Fontainebleau  to 
Malta,  1,000  milea,  in  a  day ;  and  raanv  similar 
iutaoiDes  are  on  record. — Thelanner(i^.  lanarUu, 
linn^  leems  to  be  an  undoubted  species  of  north- 
ern Europe  and  Asia,  and  intermediate  between 
the  jeifaloon  and  the  peregrine ;  it  is  aboat  1^  feet 
long,  with  wings  f  as  long  as  the  tul ;  its  colors 
resemble  those  of  the  young  peregrine,  and  the 
z>ame  eren  has  been  applieid  to  immature  birds 
of  this  necies;  but  Mr.  Gould  in  his  "Birds  of 
Konipe"  figures  and  describes  it  as  distinct.    It 
has  not  the  black  spot  on  the  cheeks,  and  the 
markings  of  the  breast  ate  longitudinal  instead 
^  transverse ;  it  would  doubtless  be  a  superior 
<>>rd  for  training. — ^The  Iceland  or  Jer£aleon  (F. 
fy^oiw,  Linn.)  is  the  largest  of  the  genus,  and 
paries  much  in  its  appearance  at  different  ages, 
u  the  adult  the  head  is  nearly  white,  the  fea- 
">«8  of  the  crown  having  hair-brown  shafts, 
those  of  the  nape  having  the  brown  more  ex- 
tensive ;  the  uoder  parts  are  white,  the  breast, 
tlngfaa,  and  tail  coverts  pore  white,  but  the  sides 


and  abdomen  are  often  spotted  and  lined  with 
brown ;  the  upper  parts  have  the  centre  of  the 
feathers  hair-brown,  with  a  white  margin ;  the 
greater  coverts,  secondaries,  and  quills  are  bar- 
red with  brown  and  edged  with  white,  and  the 
2  central  feathers  of  the  otherwise  white  tail  are 
barred  with  brown ;  the  bill  is  pale  bluish  gray, 
with  the  upper  tooth  and  the  lower  notch 
strongly  developed ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  color- 
ed like  the  bUI.  Some  specimens  are  almost 
entirely  white.  The  length  is  from  20  to  24 
inches,  the  extent  of  wings  a  little  over  4  feet, 
the  bill  l\  and  the  tarsus  2  inches;  accord- 
ing to  Audubon,  in  the  immature  state,  as  ob- 
served by  him  in  Labrador,  the  female,  though 
the  longer  and  heavier  bird,  has  the  extent  of 
wings  less  by  an  inch  than  the  male ;  the  weight 
of  the  male  is  a  few  ounces  less,  and  that  of  the 
female  a  few  ounces  more  tlian  S  lbs.  The 
form  is  that  of  a  very  powerM  bird,  the  tail 
being  larger  in  pro^rtion  than  that  of  the  pere- 
grine, and  the  tarsi  feathered  1}  inches  down- 
ward. It  ranges  over  the  northern  regions'of 
Europe  and  America;  Iceland  is  one  of  its  fii- 
Torite  resorts,  so  mnoh  so  that  the  bird  has  re- 
ceived one  of  its  most  common  names  from  this 
island ;  it  is  found  along  the  precipitous  shores 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  in  Greenland,  the 
arctic  redone,  and  the  Hudson's  bay  district,  ex- 
tending as  far  south  as  Labrador,  where  Audu- 
bon found  it  breeding;  it  is  rare  in  Great  Brit- 
lun,  and  is  a  northern  and  maritime  ^>eciea. 
e8[Moially  frequent  near  the  breeding  places  of 
sea  fowL  In  manner,  flight,  and  cry,  it  resem- 
bles tlie  peregrine,  being  if  possible  more  dar- 
ing. In  falconry  this  species  was  highly  prized, 
and  extraordinary  prices  were  formerly  paid  for 
them ;  they  were  brought  chiefly  from  Iceland 
and  Norway.  There  is  still  much  uncertainty 
about  the  varieties  of  this  bird;  naturalists 
generally  make  but  one  species,  bnt  the  fid- 
coners  are  of  opinion  that  the  Iceland  and  the 
Norway  birds  are  distinct  species;  if  the  latter 
be  tme,  the  American  bird  may  also  prove  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  the  European  species.  Au- 
dubon describes  and  figures  a  pair  of  immature 
birds  which  he  obtained  in  Labrador  in  August. 
The  general  color  of  the  plnmage  in  this  condi- 
tion is  brownish  gray  above,  the  feathers  hav- 
ing a  narrow  paler  margin ;  tJie  upper  tail  cov- 
erts, quills,  and  tail  are  tipped,  spotted,  and 
barred  with  brownish  white;  the  throat  is 
brownish  white,  with  6  streaks  of  brown,  and 
the  lower  parts  generally  are  of  the  former 
color,  longitudinally  patched  with  dark  brown ; 
the  under  tail  coverts  are  striped  alternately 
brown  and  white.  The  female  has  the  same 
colors,  except  in  having  the  2  middle  tail  feath- 
ers spotted  with  white  like  the  others,  these  in 
the  male  being  without  the  spots.  The  nest  found 
by  Audubon  was  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  flat, 
niade  of  sticks,  sea-weed,  and  mcisses.  The  eggs, 
according  to  Mr.  Tarrell,  are  dnll  white,  mot- 
tled all  over  with  pale  reddbh  brown.  They 
feed  in  Labrador  on  puffina,  grouse,  partridges, 
ducks,  hares,  and  other  aniimus  of  this  size,  and 
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also  on  fish.  "Mr.  Hancock  f"  Annals  and  Mae- 
azine  of  Natural  History,"  toI.  xilL,  1864,  p.  110), 
who  described  the  Greenland  falcon  (^F.  Oroiti- 
landieu»,  Hano.)  as  a  distinct  species,  says  it  is 
never  dark-colored  like  the  yonng  of  the  Ice- 
land fidoon,  its  plnmsge  from  the  nest  beinff 
whiter  than  the  mature  livery  of  the  latter,  and 
not  nnfreqnently  as  white  as  that  of  the  adnlts 
of  its  own  species.  The  matare  Greenland  bird 
is  distingntshed  from  the  yonng  by  the  cordate 
and  arrow-head  markings  of  the  back  and  scapn- 
lars ;  the  yonng  have  above  large  oblong  spots, 
with  long  narrow  dashes  on  the  head  and  lower 
parts,  the  marking  from  dark  gray  becoming 
with  age  almost  black :  the  cere,  feet,  and  toes 
also  change  from  light  livid  bine  to  pale  yellow. 
IJke  other  falcons,  it  gets  the  matare  pmmage 
at  the  first  monit  In  fiuit,  the  Greenland  falcon 
may  be  said  to  have  a  whiteplnmage  with  dark 
markings,  and  the  Iceland  bird  dark  plamage 
with  white  markings ;  whether  they  are  distinct 
«>eoie3  or  not  will  be  determined  by  the  defini- 
tion of  what  constitates  speciflo  characters. 
Both  species  occur  in  America ;  the  Greenland 
bird  probably  does  not  breed  in  Iceland,  and  is 
only  occasionally  seen  there,  driven  from  its 
more  northern  haunts  by  severe  weather ;  the 
Iceland  bird  sometimes  breeds  in  Greenland. 
The  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favor  of 
tliese  biros  beingdistinct  species. — Other  falcons, 
which  have  been  trained  to  pursue  game,  are  the 
jy.  tuSbuteo  (Lm-D.),  H.  eetalon  (Gmel.),  and  T. 
tolaudariui  (Briss.),  which  will  be  described  re- 
spectively nnder  the  popular  names  of  Hobbt, 
Mkbun,  and  Kestrel. 

FALCONER,  William,  a  British  poet,  bom 
in  Edinburgh  m  17S0,  died  by  shipwreck  in 
Deo.  1749.  He  was  the  son  of  a  barber,  and 
when  very  young,  having  received  bat  the  first 
rudiments  of  an  education,  was  sent  to  sea.  At 
the  age  of  18  be  became  second  mate  in  the 
Britannia,  which  was  shipwrecked  off  Gape 
Oolonna,  on  the  coast  of  Greece.  Falconer  was 
one  of  thp  8  who  survived  the  wreck,  which 
afterward  became  the  subject  of  his  principal 

rsm,  the  "Shipwreck."  This  was  published 
1762,  after  he  had  been  for  a  time  a  diligent 
student,  and  had  suffered  also  another  disaster 
at  sea.  Soon  afterward  the  duke  of  York  pro- 
cured him  the  appointment  of  midshipman  in 
Admiral  Hawke's  ship,  the  Royal  George,  which 
waa  lidd  up  in  1768.  He  now  married,  compiled 
a  "  Universal  Marine  Dictionary"  (republished 
in  1816,  enlarged  and  modernized  by  W.  Bnr- 
Dey,  LL.D.'),  and  wrote  several  poems,  indnd- 
ing  a  political  satire  directed  against  Lord 
Chatham,  Wilkes,  and  Churchill.  In  1769  he 
again  Tvent  to  sen,  in  the  frigato  Aurora,  bound 
for  India,  wliich,  after  touching  at  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  was  never  heard  from  again. 

FALCONET,  fiTiEfmn  Maukice,  a  French 
sculptor,  born  in  Paris  in  1716,  died  in  1791. 
Ho  was  a  pupil  of  Lemoine,  and  early  gained 
distinction  by  a  statue  of  Milo  of  Crotona,  which 
opened  for  him  tho  doors  of  the  academy  of  the 
fine  arts.    Many  of  his  works  were  destroyed 


at  tho  time  of  the  revolution.  ^on«  of  them, 
however,  were  equal  in  merit  to  the  immenw 
bronze  eqnestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great, 
which  be  executed  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  prder 
of  Catharine  II.,  in  1776. 

FALCONRY,  the  art  of  training  ftlooMW 
Other  birds  of  prey  for  the  chase,  the  sport  it- 
self being  callea  in  English  hawking,  in  Fresdi 
Uvol.  A  falconry  is  £so  the  place  where  snji 
birds  are  kept  The  practice  of  hawking  is  of  veiy 
ancient  date  in  Europe,  and  of  yet  more  remote 
antiquity  in  Asia.  Both  Asia  Minor  aodCliiDi 
present  many  legends  concerning  it  Pliny  hts 
been  thought  to  ^nde  to  a  custom  of  the  Thn- 
cians,  by  which  bawks  were  employed  to  eitcb 
other  birds ;  but  the  meaning  of  his  vord;  is 
doubtful.  We  have  no  mention  of  it  among  the 
Romans  till  after  the  time  of  Yespaaan.  It  was 
certainly  in  existence  in  the  4th  and  6th  oentg- 
ries.  In  Britain  it  appears  to  have  been  a  &Torit« 
recreation  in  the  reign  of  Etbelbert  kingof  Ent, 
A.  D.  760.  King  Alfred  had  his  iUcooen,  and 
a  book  on  falconry  is  still  extant,  attributed  to 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Harold  II.  is  represented 
in  the  Bayenx  tapestry  as  visiting  the  ooart  of 
Duke  William  of  Normandy  with  a  hawk  m 
his  fist.  The  Domesday  book  makes  freqneot 
mention  of  falconries  and  eyries  for  breeding 
In  the  time  of  Henry  IL,  William  Knot,  the 
king's  tenant,  paid  his  rent  at  the  excbeqnw  io 
8  hawks  and  8  jerfalcons.  King  John  waa  de- 
voted to  the  sport.  Geoffrey  Fitzpeine  gaf« 
hira  2  good  Norway  hawks  to  obtain  permis- 
sion for  a  friend  to  export  cheese.  ITlcoias,  a 
Dane,  was  to  give  the  king  a  hawk  every  time 
he  came  tradingto  England.  A  lettwof  Heniy 
in.  (1249)  to  the  king  of  Norway,  asking  hia 
for  hawks,  yet  remains.  Froissart  says  that 
when  Edward  IH.  invaded  France,  he  was  ac- 
companied by  30  mounted  falconers.  At  this 
time  it  was  felony  to  steal  a  hawk,  oud  taUi^ 
its  eggs,  even  on  one's  own  ground,  was  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  da^, 
with  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure.  Elizabetti  !»•' 
dnced  the  term  of  imprisonment  to  8  monda, 
but  the  offender  was  compelled  to  find  seenrity 
for  7  years,  or  be  imprisoned  till  he  died.  The 
sport  died  out  in  England  in  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts.  In  France,  falconry  was  most  prafr 
tised  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  1516-'47.  He 
was  the  first  who  appointed  a  "grand  fsloooer 
of  France;"  the  predecessors  of  that  ftii«- 
tionary  were  simply  called  "  the  king's  falcon- 
ers." The  grand  falconer  of  Francis  I.  bad  aa 
annual  revenue  of  4,000  florins,  and  bad  under 
him  60  gentlemen  and  60  falconers,  the  whole 
establishment  coating,  annually  40,000  florini 
Under  Louis  XIV.  the  institution  was  vet  more 
expensive.  Louis  XVI.  tried  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  the  royal  falconry,  but  withont 
success ;  but  finally  the  revolution  swept  it 
away.  In  Germany  tho  sport  was  honored  m 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  snd  in 
the  14th  century  fiefs  called  EidnehUkhm,  ot 
hawk  tenures,  were  granted  on  condition  rf 
payment  in  trained  hawks.    The  sport  retained 
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Its  exktenoe  in  Germany  till  toward  fhe  doee 
of  the  18th  oeaiarj.    In  Italy  falconry  waa  a 
&v(xite  pastime,  and  every  stadent  of  Italian 
literature  most  remember  Boooacoio's  tide  of  the 
"Ftloon."    In  the  East,  the  Persians  are  skil- 
fill  in  training  feloons  to  hunt  all  manner  of 
birds,  and  even  gazelles. — While  it  flonrished 
in  Enrope,  hawking  was  the  principal  amuse* 
neot  <x  lords   and  ladies.     Knights  courted 
ladies  by  attention  in  the  hawking  field,  flying 
their  birds,  and  restoring  them  to  their  mis- 
tresses' wrists.     Herons  were  the  most  honora- 
ble qoarry,  and  were  therefore  held  in  estima- 
tioa  seeond  only  to  birds  of  prey.    A  knowl- 
edge ot  the  management  of  hawks  was  an 
MMDtial  piece  of  noble  edncation.    Quite  as 
much  as  "to  winde  the  horn,"  it  was  neoes- 
Mry  to  know  a  hawk  from  a  hemshaw.    The 
Toethplary  of  hawking  was  as  extensive  as  its 
orfinanees,  and  several  of  its  terms  have  been 
adopted  into  the  language.    Hawks'  legs  were 
their  arms;  their  talons,  ponnces;  wings,  sails; 
the  long  feathers  of  the  wings,  beams ;  tail,  Uie 
ttiia;  breast  feathers,  the  nuuls;  crop,  the  gorge. 
A  cover  for  the  bird's  head  was  the  nood. 
Then  the  hawk  fluttered  to  escape,  it  bated ;  to 
deep  was  to  jonk ;  to  stretch  one  wing  back 
■m  to  mantle ;  to  shake  itself  was  to  roose ;  to 
reeroaa  its  wings  a^n  was  to  warble ;  to  tear 
tiie  feathers   from  its  prey  was  to  plume ;  to 
noe  its  prey  aloft  before  descending  was  to 
tnas;  to  descend  on  its  prey  was  to  stoop ;  to 
flj  off  after  crows  was  to  check.    A  living  prey 
«u  qoarry ;  when  dead,  pelt    Taming  a  bird 
WM  called  redaiming,  by  the  French  qffiiUage; 
«ad  an  dd,  stanch,  pattern  hawk  was  called  a 
nike-hawk.    Ko  rank  was  ezdnded  from  the 
eojojTDent  of  hawking,  bnt  each  condition  of 
men  most  confine  themsdves  to  their  peculiar 
grtde  of  hawk  and  quarry.    As  the  hawk  tribe 
do  not  breed  freely  in  captivity,  the  birds  of 
duae  were  either  taken  yonngfrom  the  eyry,  or 
vers  caught  in  springes.   (See  Faux>n.)   Vari- 
ous attempts  have  been  made  in  England,  in  re- 
cent times,  to  revive  the  sport  of  falconry,  bnt 
the  endoenre  of  farms,  equally  with  a  change  in 
poblie  taste,  is  against  it.  The  sinecure  ofiSce  of, 
grand  Uconer  of  England  is  hereditary  in- the 
family  of  the  doke  of  St.  Albans. — Mr.  Atkinson, 
in  his  work  on  "Oriental  and  Western  Siberia" 
(Loodm,  1868),  describes  a  spedes  of  falconry  in 
nse  among  the  Kirghiz.  The  party  whom  he  ac- 
companied set  out  with  an  eagle  and  a  falcon, 
»ad  had  not  gone  very  far  before  they  discovered 
Mvenl  large  deer.    In  an  Instant  the  eagle  was 
onhooded,  and  his  shackles  removed,  when  he 
■pnngmrn  his  perch,  and  soared  up  into  the 
sir.    Having  risen  to  a  considerable  neight,  he 
K<nied  to  poise  himsdf  for  about  a  minute,  and 

STiag  2  or  8  flaps  with  his  wings,  swooped  off 
tttrai^t  line  toward  his  prey.  He  went 
*»*  great  rapidity ;  his  keepers  followed  him 
at  fnU  gaUop,  and  were  abont  200  yards  off 
*hen  the  eagle  stnick  his  prey.  The  deer  gave 
»  boond  forward,  and  felL  The  eagle  had 
■track  one  talon  in  his  neck,  and  the  other  into 


his  back,  and  with  his  beak  was  tearing  ont  the 
animal's  hdr.  The  Kirghiz  rorang  from  his 
horse,  slipped  the  hood  over  tne  eagle's  head 
and  tiie  shackles  upon  his  legs,  and  removed 
him  from  his  prey  without  difScnlty.  The  keep- 
er mounted  his  horse,  the  eagle  was  placed  on 
his  perch,  and  he  was  ready  for  another  flight. 
No  dogs  are  taken  out  when  hunting  with  the 
eagle,  as  they  would  be  destroyed ;  and  the  Kir- 

fhiz  assert  that  he  will  attack  and  kill  the  wolfl 
ozes  are  also  hunted  in  this  way.  The  wild 
rt  and  the  smaller  kinds  of  deer  are  also  taken 
considerable  nnmbers. — Among  the  most 
noted  treatise  on  fdconry  is  one  written  by 
Frederic  11.  of  Germany  (1209-'60),  annotated 
by  his  son  Manfred,  and  republished  with  several 
other  treatises  by  J.  6.  echneider  in  1788  (2 
vols.,  Leipsio).  Others  are :  the  famous  "  Boke 
of  St.  Albans,"  by  the  lady  Juliana  Bemers  (fol., 
1481),  contdniM  the  "Treatyses  perteynyng 
to  Hawkynge,  Hnntynge,  and  Fysehyiige  with 
an  Angle;"  Hieraeotophion,  vel  de  £e  Aeei- 
pitraria,  a  poem  in  8  books,  by  De  Thon  (1684^ ; 
La  /aueonirU,  by  Charles  d'Esperon  (Pans, 
1606);  Latham  on  »« Fdconry"  (1616-'18).  The 
most  recent  works  on  the  subject  are  "  Falconry 
in  the  British  Ides,"  by  Sdvin  and  Brodrick 
(London,  1866),  and  "  Fdconry,  its  Cldins, 
History,  and  Practice,"  by  G.  E.  lireeman  (Lon- 
don, 1869). 

FALERIL  an  andent  city  of  Itdy,  one  of  the 
12  Etruscan  dtiea,  dtuated  a  few  miles  W.  of 
the  Tiber,  and  N.  of  Mount  Saraote.  It  was  the 
capitd,  and  perhaps  the  only  city  of  the  Falisd, 
a  people  of  Pelade  orij^,  whose  territory  ex- 
tended from  the  Tiber  to  Lake  Yigo,  and  who  in 
the  early  ages  of  Borne  were  reckoned  araon^ 
the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  republic.  It 
is  first  mentioned  in  Roman  history  in  487  B.  O., 
when  the  Fdisoi  lent  their  support  to  the  Fide- 
nates,  who  had  revolted  agdnst  Rome.  It  was 
besieged  by  the  Romans  in  894  B.  O,  The  in- 
habitants were  said  to  have  hoMi  at  length  in- 
duced to  surrender  less  by  force  of  arms  than  by 
the  example  of  the  Roman  genend  Camillus, 
who  refused  to  profit  by  the  treason  of  a  school- 
master that  proposed  to  deliver  up  to  him  the 
children  of  the  prinoipd  men.  The  Fdisd  rose 
in  rebellion  agamst  Rome  in  293,  and  again  in 
241,  when  they  were  punished  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  town.  The  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved to  a  less  defendble  dte,  where  a  colony 
was  established  named  JNmonia  Fdisoorum,  from 
a  famous  temple  of  Juno.  The  latter  site  is  now 
occupied  only  by  a  farm  honse  and  a  ruined 
church,  bnt  a  large  portion  of  the  andent  walla, 
with  their  gates  ana  towers,  still  exists. 

FALERNU8  AGER,  a  district  in  the  northern 
part  of  Campania,  extending  from  the  Massican 
niUs  to  the  bank  of  the  Yultumus,  and  from 
which  the  ancient  Romans  obtained  one  of  their 
choicest  wines.  The  Fdernian  wine  was  red, 
very  spirituous,  and  most  powerful  when  from 
16  to  20  years  old.  Its  excellence  is  celebrated 
by  the  Roman  poets,  particularly  by  Horace. 
It  waa  dedining  in  qnality  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
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from  want  of  care  in  the  oaltivatioii,  and  the 
Tineyards  disappeared  in  the  6th  centary. 

FALIERI,  Mabino,  66th  doge  of  Venice,  and 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  several  doges  of  the 
same  family,  born  in  1274,  beheaded  in  Venice, 
April  17, 1865.  In  1346  he  rendered  eminent 
services  to  the  republic  as  commander-in-chief 
at  the  siege  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  where  he 
achieved  a  victory  over  the  king  of  Hungary. 
Sabseqnently  he  was  Venetian  ambassador  at 
Genoa  and  Rome.  In  1864  he  was  summoned 
home  from  Rome,  and  called  upon,  although 
80  years  old,  to  preside  as  doge  over  the  govern- 
ment of  Venice.  His  administration  began 
under  sinister  auspices,  the  entire  Venetian  fleet 
of  61  vessels  being  within  a  month  captured  by 
the  Genoese,  with  a  loss  to  the  former  of  4,000 
men  killed,  and  nearly  6,000  prisoners.  Hardly 
had  the  new  doge  succeeded,  Jan.  6, 1365,  incon- 
dnding  a  4  montna'  truce  with  Genoa,  when 
A  contest  broke  out  in  his  own  palace,  which 
proved  fatal  to  himself.  A  young  nobleman 
of  Venice,  Michele  Steno,  enamored  of  one  of 
the  dogessa's  maids  of  honor,  on  occasion  of 
one  of  the  balls  ^ven  during  carnival  at  the 
palace,  took  lit)erties  with  the  young  lady  which, 
although  excusable  under  the  excitement  of  the 
season,  gave  umbrage  to  the  doge,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  irascibility  of  disposition,  and  who 
ordered  Stono  to  leave  the  palace.  The  young 
man,  exasperated  by  this  treatment,  avenged  it 
by  writing  upon  the  chair  of  the  doge  the  fol- 
lowing words :  Marino  Falieri  dalla  bella  noglie, 
aitri  la  gode  «d  egli  la  mantiene  ("  Horino  Fa- 
lieri's  beautiful  wife  is  supported  by  him,  but 
ei\]oyed  by  others"^.  The  aoge's  wrath  knew  no 
bounds,  and  as  the  senate  and  the  councils 
refused  to  treat  the  affair  as  a  question  of 
state,  and  the  criminal  court  sentenced  Steno 
to  only  a  brief  term  of  imprisonment  and  a 
year's  exile,  he  determined  te  wreak  ven- 
geance by  exterminating  the  whole  body  of  the 
nobility,  who  were  hated  by  the  populace  as 
tyrants.  The  day  fixed  for  the  consummation 
of  this  design  was  April  15, 1866,  but  the  con- 
spiracy was  discovered  on  the  evening  previous ; 
the  doge  was  arrested,  and  after  a  full  confession 
of  his  guilt,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  and  be- 
headed upon  the  great  stairs  of  the  ducal  pal- 
ace. As  soon  as  his  head  had  fallen,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  council  of  ten  stepped  upon  the 
balcony,  brandishing  a  blood-stained  sword  in 
his  hand,  and  exclaiming  that  Justice  had  been 
executed  upon  a  great  culprit.  In  the  council 
hall  of  the  palace,  where  the  portraits  of  the 
doges  of  Venice  are  religiously  preserved,  a  black 
drapery  covers  the  spot  intended  for'  that  of 
Faheri,  bearing  the  ominous  inscription :  Spatio 
di  Marino  Fatieri^  decapito.  The  fate  of  the 
doge  has  been  a  favorite  theme  with  poets. 
Byron  made  it  the  subject  of  a  tragedy,  m  the 
notes  to  which  a  full  account  is  given  of  the 
history  of  Falieri. 

FALK,  JoHANir  DAinsL,  a  German  philan- 
thropist and  author,  bom  at  Bantzio  in  1768, 
died  Feb.  14^  1826.    His  passion  for  knowledge 


overcame  all  the  JUfiSonlties  with  wUoh  the 
poverty  and  ignorance  of  his  parents  sarrounded 
him  in  early  fife,  and  he  entered  tlie  onivero^ 
of  Halle,  where  he  produced  several  satirical 
poems,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  Widsnd, 
who  introduced  him  into  the  literary  circles  of 
Weimar.  After  Goethe's  death  Falk  published 
an  account  of  his  personal  intercourse  with  him 
{Gdths  av*  n&herempenonliehan  Umfonge  dar- 
hetUllt,  2d  ed.,  Leipsio,  1836).  A  aelectioo  of 
Falk's  writings  appeared  in  1818,  and  anew  col- 
lection of  his  satincal  works  in  1826.  He  wrote 
for  the  Taichenbueh,  or  "  Album,"  of  which  he 
was  the  editor,  an  article  on  the  inefficient  ooii- 
dition  of  the  hospitals  in  Berlin,  which  indoeed 
the  government  to  reform  them.  In  181S  he 
founded  at  Weimar  a  charitable  institotion  for 
Uie  education  of  poor  children,  which  bears  to 
this  day  the  name  of  Falki»ehe»  Inttitut. 

FAliklKE,  a  municipal  and  parliamentaiy 
borongh  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Stirling^ 
on  a  commanding  eminence,  24  m.  W.  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  pop.  in  1861, 8,762.  It  has  a  fine  pariili 
church,  several  churches  of  dissenting  congre- 
gations, and  22  schools,  attended  by  1,100  pa> 
pils.  There  are  in  Falkirk,  and  in  tbe  ooo- 
nected  villages  of  Grabamston,  Bainsford,  and 
Oarron,  printing  estebUshments,  tanneries,  brew- 
eries, a  monu&ctory  of  pyroligneous  acid,  the 
immense  iron  works  of  Carron,  a  foondery  em- 
ploying 600  men,  and  branches  of  the  bai^  oi 
ScoUaud  and  of  England.  Its  chief  celebrity, 
however,  is  due  to  its  cattle  fairs,  the  moat  im- 
portant in  Scotiond,  which  take  place  annually 
m  August,  September,  and  October,  each  lasting 
from  2  days  to  a  week.  The  last  is  the  largest 
of  the  8.  These  trytU,  as  the  Scots  call  tiie 
Gurs,  have  flourished  more  tlian  200  yean. 
Falkirk  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  11th  centn^. 
The  ancient  parish  church,  built  by  Malcolm 
Oanmore  in  1057,  was  demolished  in  1810  to 
give  place  to  the  present  one.  Here  Edward  L 
in  1298  conquered  William  Wallace,  and  in 
1746  the  young  pretender,  Gharlea  Edward,  de- 
feated the  English  army  under  Gen.  Hawley. 
Formerly  the  Scotch  bagpipe  players  had  an  an- 
nual assembly  at  Falkirk. 

FALKLAND,  a  royal  borongh  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Fife,  at  the  foot  of  East  Lom- 
ond hill,  22  m.  K  of  Edinburgh ;  pop.  in  1851, 
1,830.  It  is  an  old  town,  consisting  mostly  of  a 
single  street,  ill  built,  and  so  commanded  by  the 
Lomond  hill  that  the  sun  never  shines  upon  it 
in  the  winter.  Its  royal  castie  was  an  ancient 
fortress  of  the  MacdufEs,  but  was  forfeited  to 
the  crown  in  1424,  and  became  a  favorite  ren- 
dezvous of  the  kings  of  Scotland  on  hunting 
excursions.  James  V.  and  VI.  enlarged  and 
embellished  it.  Cromwell  rained  the  park  to 
get  timber  for  a  fort  at  Perth.  The  palace  was 
held  by  the  famous  Rob  Roy  in  1716.  This 
town  gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  English 
family  of  Gary. 

FALKLAND,  Akbua  Fitzclarknoi,  vis- 
countess, an  English  authoress,  born  Nov.  6, 
1808,  died  in  London,  July  2, 1868.    She  was 
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Am  yonnowt  of  tlii  6  danghtera  of  WOiam  IV. 
bj  itia.  Jordan,  and  was  married,  Deo.  7, 1880, 
toVisconntFalkland.  SheirasalaidyofooDsider- 
•bleliterarf  attainment.  Her  last  work,"  Obow- 
ebow,"  appeared  shortly  before  her  death. 

FALKLAND,  Lucius   Oabt,  Tisconnt,  an 
KngH8h  politician  and  man  of  letters,  bom  in 
Barford,  Oxfordshire,  in  1610,  killed  Sept.  20, 
104S.    His  father.  Sir  Henry  Gary,  who  was 
made  Yiacoont  FaDdaod  in  the  peerage  of  Soot- 
land  in  1620,  held  varions  offices  nnder  James 
L,  among  which  was, that  (tf  lord  deputy  of 
Irdand,  which  oansedLacins  to  commence  his 
edacation  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  where  he 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Ft^ich.   RetnmingtoEnglandatlSjhe  studied 
at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.    When  only 
19  be  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  privy 
council,  because  be  had  warmly  resented  his  re- 
moval fivm  command  of  a  company ;  but  his 
imi«isonment  lasted  only  a  few  days.    At  the 
tame  age  he  came  into  poesession  of  the  estate 
of  his  maternal    grandmother,  wife  of  Cbi«t 
Baron  Taofield,  worth  above  £2,000  per  annum. 
He  married  Letitia  Morrison,  a  marriage  that 
gave  bis  &tber  much  offence,  as  the  lady's  for- 
tune was  small.    He  visited  Holland,  with  the 
riew  of  entering  upon  a  military  life ;  but  he 
did  not  succeed,  ana  returned  to  England,  where 
he  sabetituted  letters  for  arms.    TiJung  up  his 
residence  at  Great  Tew,  a  few  miles  from  Ox- 
fcnd,  he  began  a  severe  course  of  study,  resolv- 
ing not  to  visit  London  until  he  had  acquired 
GnA.    The  death  of  his  father  in  16S3,  by 
whidi  he  became  Lord  Falkland,  forced  him  to 
l>retk  bis  resolution,  as  he  had  to  visit  the  cap- 
ital on  business.    His  fortune  was  not  increased. 
the  funily  estate   being  mortgaged  to  its  full 
nine.    Resuming  his  country  life,  whidi  he 
ccotioned  for  6  years  longer,  he  had  for  his  os- 
Mciates  learned  men  from  Oxford,  and  others 
from  London.    His  house  was  as  free  to  them 
it  to  hnnself^  and  it  is  stated  that  they  requir- 
ed no  inritation  to  take  posseerion  of  the  apart- 
naott  regarded  as  their  own.    To  those  who 
needed  aanstanoe  Falkland  readily  afforded  it^ 
<iid  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  and  it  was  just- 
ly nid  that  he  seemed  to  hold  his  estate  in  trust 
"for  worthy  persons  who  needed  assistance,  as  . 
Ben  Jonaon  and  others."    Among  his  friends 
were  CWllingworth,   Waller,  Edward   Hyde, 
Cowler  Sandys,  Morley,  Sheldon,  Hammond, 
John  Bafea,  and  Sir  F.  Wenmon.     It  was  at 
Orest  Tew  that  Ohillingworth  wrote  his  book 
•piiat  the  Jesuit  Nott,  and  in  the  society  there 
id  points  were  debated,  he  sometimes  giving 
nj  to  the  Judgment  of  his  friends.    Falkland 
note  himseli^  both  in  prose  and  verse.     He 
•todied  theology  deeply,  and  occurrences  in  his 
own  bntily  lod  him  to  publish  a  "  Discourse  of 
tlwhfallibility  of  the  Ohnroh  of  Rome."    He 
ns  the  author  of  oilier  works,  now  little 
bown.    In  1680  he  joined  the  array  with 
viiich  Chsrlea  L  meant  to  fasten  Episcopacy 
ipon  Scotland,  but  bad  no  opportunity  to  distin- 
giiikhimtel£    He  was  cboeen  a  member  of  the 


short  pariiament  in  April,  1640,  for  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  elected  to  the  long  par- 
liament from  Newport,  and  shared  deeply  in  the 
determination,  to  establish  the  government  on 
a  constitutional  basis.  When  the  impeachment 
of  the  earl  of  Strafford  was  proposed,  however, 
he  wished  the  house  to  proceed  with  delibera- 
tion ;  but  the  country  party  knew  that  to  give 
the  earl  time  was  to  give  him  victory,  and  hence 
Falkland's  proposition  was  not  entertained. 
Falkland  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  bill 
of  attainder,  even  when  it  was  opposed  by 
Fym  and  Hampden,  who  preferred  proceeding 
by  impeachment.  He  moved  the  impeachment 
of  the  lord  keeper  finch.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  attacks  that  were  made  on  ship 
money,  and  on  the  judges  who  had  pronounced 
the  levying  of  it  legal ;  and  in  those  which  were 
direct^  against  the  cburch.  Indeed,  from  his 
first  actions  and  words,  he  seemed  to  be  as 
thorough  a  reformer  as  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  country  party ;  and  his  change  of 
porition  will  ever  furnish  matter  for  historical 
students  to'  discuss.  Macanlay  attributes  his 
change  to  iastidiousne^  which  caused  him  to 
find  reasons  against  any  cause  that  he  espoused. 
Forster  thinks  it  was  owing  to  his  quickness, 
impetuosity,  and  impatience,  and  says  his  spirit 
was  ia  all  things  too  much  on  the  surface.  His 
friend  Hyde  mentions  his  "  notable  vivacity ;" 
and  he  never  did  things  by  halves.  Be  the 
cause  what  it  may,  he  left  the  reform  party,  and 
be  who  had  said  the  bishops  were  stark  mad, 
and  therefore  should  be  sent  to  Bedlam,  was 
soon  heard  to  complain  that  they  who  hated  the 
bishops  hated  them  worse  than  the  devil,  and 
they  who  loved  them  did  not  love  them  so  well 
as  their  dinners..  Mr.  Forster  expresses  the 
opinion  that  Falkland  was  fiir  more  an  apostate 
than  Strafford,  inasmuch  as  his  heart  was  really 
with  the  parliament  from  the  first,  which  Straf- 
ford's never  was ;  and  that  he  desired  peace  so 
ardently  only  because  he  was  by  no  means  de- 
voted to  the  cause  for  which  he  fought  In  th? 
memorable  debate  on  the  Grand  Remonstrance, 
''i'alkland  was  the  second  speaker,  following 
Hyde,  and  against  the  remonstrance.  His  course 
on  this  occasion,  with  his  earlier  opposition  to 
the  abolition  of  the  church,  hiid  the  effect  of 
leading  the  king  to  make  him  the  offer  of  the 
post  of  secretary  of  state,  which  he  accepted, 
Sir  J.  Oolepepper  being  made  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  To  them  and  to  Hyde  he  committed 
his  affurs,  and  they  wished  to  govern  constitu- 
tionally, and  would  have  done  so  but  for  the 
Idng  himself  who  broke  his  pledge  to  them  when 
he  sought  to  arrest  the  6  members.  Of  the  ex- 
act part  which  Falkland  had  in  the  government 
scarcely  any  thing  is  known,  but  ho  and  his  two 
associates  began  to  receive  marks  of  hostilitv  in 
tiie  commons,  and  there  was  a  plan  formed  to 
seize  them,  which  they  prevented  by  never  be* 
ing  all  present  there  at  the  same  time.  Falkland 
wrote  the  royal  answer  to  the  parliament's  19 
propositions,  and  then  joined  the  king  at  York. 
He  signed  the  king's  declaration  that  he  did  not 
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mean  to  make  war  on  the  parliament,  wbich 
was  as  sincere  on  his  part  as  it  was  false  on  tliat 
of  the  monarch.  The  S  ministers  advised  Charles 
to  retam  to  London,  and  to  apy«ar  in  parlia- 
ment before  he  could  be  expected;  bat  he  would 
go  no  farther  than  to  allow  a  second  message  to 
be  sent  to  London,  one  of  the  bearers  of  which 
was  Falkland.  Shortly  afterward  Falkland 
was  removed  from  the  commons,  and  placed  on 
the  list  of  Uiose  whom  tha  parliamentary  com- 
mander was  ordered,  to  exclude  from  mercy. 
He  behaved  with  gallantry  at  the  battle  of 
EdgehiU,  and  had  his  advice  been  taken  the  king 
would  have  won  a  complete  victory.  In  some 
oegoUations  that  followed,  he  labored  earnestly 
fbr  peace.  The  campaign  of  1648  was  for  a  long 
time  favorable  to  the  king,  and  Falkland  ao- 
companied  him  to  Bristol,  and  thenoe  to  the 
dege  of  Glonoester.  He  recklessly  exposed 
himself  to  the  enemy's  fire,  and  perhaps  ooarted 
death.  The  advance  of  the  parliamentary  army 
compelled  the  king  to  raise  the  siege.  In  the 
first  battle  of  Newbury,  Falkland  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  Sir  John  Byron's  r^ment. 
Receiving  an  order  to  charge  a  body  of  root,  he 
advanced  between  hedges  lined  with  musketeers, 
and  received  a  ball  in  the  stomach,  from  which 
he  died  instantly.  The  body  was  found  the  next 
day,  and  buried  in  Great  Tew  church.  He  left 
a  wife  and  8  sons.  Among  the  best  works 
which  treat  of  him  is  Forsters  "  Historical  and 
Biographical  Essays"  (London,  1868). 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS  (Fr.  Malouine*  ;  Sp. 
Jfalvineu),  a  group  in  the  S.  Atlantic,  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain,  and  connsting  of  about  200 
islands,  800  m.  E.  from  the  eutrance  to  the 
Btrwt  of  Magellan^tween  lat.  61°  and  68°  S., 
tong.  67°  and  62°  W. ;  area,  about  6,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1856,  420.  All  but  two  are  very  small. 
East  Falkland  is  about  00  m'.  long,  40  m.  broad, 
and  8,000  sq.  m.  in  area;  West  Falkland,  sepa- 
rated from  the  former  by  a  channel  from  S^  to 
18  m.  wide,  called  Falkland  sound,  is  80  m.  long, 
86  m.  broad,  and  about  2,000  sq.  m.  in  area. 
The  other  principal  islands  are  Great  Swan, 
Saunders,  Pebble,  Keppel,  Eagle,  Weddell,  and 
Lively.  The  coasts  are  very  irregular,  in  some 
places  rooky  and  precipitous,  in  others  low. 
Bays  and  i  nlets  are  numerous,  and  East  and  West 
Falkland  are  nearly  divided  by  several  deep  in- 
dentations. There  are  few  rivers,  the  San  Car- 
los, 80  m.  loi^i  discharging  itself  off  the  N.  W. 
coast  ofEast  Falkland,  being  the  largest.  There 
are  many  fresh  water  ponds  and  brooks.  The 
■nr&ce  of  the  islands  is  broken  by  ridges  of  bleak 
bills,  the  highest  of  which  ore  in  East  Falkland, 
though  the  average  elevation  of  West  Falkland 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  former.  Mount  Us- 
borne,  one  of  the  Wickham  hills,  in  the  E.  island, 
is  2,800  feet  above  the  sea;  the  other  sum- 
mits are  from  800  to  2,000  feet  high.  The  conn- 
try  sonth  of  the  Wickham  hills  is  a  level  plain. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  gronp  is  dreary  and 
nninviting.  The  commonest  geological  forma- 
tion is  quartz,  which  in  some  places  is  seen 
covering  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  broken  into 


sharp  fragments,  and  disposed  in  levd  dieetatr 
streams  like  rivers  ot  stone.    Sandstone  and 
clay  slate  also  occur.    The  sdl  of  soch  portkai 
as  have  been  explored  is  mostly  peat  or  mij 
day  covered  thinly  with  vegetable  nsoold.  Tba 
valleys  of  the  streams  are  exceedinj^j  rith. 
The  climate  is  like  that  of  England,  bat  sun 
equable.    The  temperature  of  summer  nogei 
from  46°  to  70°  F.,and  that  (rf' winta  from  10° 
to60''F.    The  mean  temperature  (rf  the  year  ii 
47°.    Severe  and  destractlve  snowstanism 
occasioni^y  experienced.    There  are  no  tieei 
on  the  islands.    The  most  important  prodoctkn 
b  gross,  which  grows  to  a  great  length  iodp» 
sesses  remarkably  nntrittous  pKnerties.   A  n- 
riety  <^ed  tussock,  much  prizea  by  gruien,  ii 
now  becoming  scarce.    Three  or  four  Undatf 
bushes  are  fonnd ;  the  common  gaideo  vegeto- 
bles  of  England  thrive ;  barley  and  oats  are  nl- 
tivated,  but  wheat   is  raised  with  difScoIt^. 
The  fknna  comprise  the  warrah  or  wolf  fiii, 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  archipeUgo,  lad  ii 
the  only  quadruped  indigenous  to  the  ialiitdi. 
Otiier  aninuds  have  been  left  here  by  Earopesoi, 
and  the  number  of  wild  cattle  sprung  fitnaitock 
thns  introduced  in  East  Falkland  alona  ii  esti- 
mated at  85,000  or  40,000.    Horses,  sbeefs  viU 
hogs,  rabbits,  seals,  and  wild  fowl  are  bmi, 
and  many  French  and  American  vessels  an  to- 
ployed  in  whaling  off  the  W.  coast  of  W.  FaOi- 
land.     There  is  little  commerce^  the  expob 
consisting  of  hides,  tallow,  saltadbee^ssaluii^ 
and  fish  oil,  and  the  imports  of  timber,  Bme, 
bricks,  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  and  British  maniifH- 
tared  goods.    The  value  of  imports  in  1654  w« 
£81,100,  and  of  exports  £18,600.    Tbefiaheria 
and  the  guano  deposits  on  W.  Falkland  are  eoa- 
siderable  sources  of  wealth.    A  British  ttiaj 
railed  Stanley  has  been  established  at  the  bead 
of  Port  William  inlet  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  K 
Falkland.    It  has  an  excellent  haibor,  and  s 
the  only  settlement  in  the  whole  groop.  Tl» 
main  object  of  the  British  government  in  Iwp- 
ing  up  tbe  establishment  here  is  to  affonl  dnp* 
a  place  of  call  for  water  and  fresh  proriaioM. 
In  1856,  68  vessels,  10  of  which  were  AmericM 
and  40  British,  touched  at  the  port    Theida^ 
were  discovered  by  John  Davis,  Aug.  14,  W% 
and  were  visited  by  Strong  in  1690,  who  caW 
fie  sound  mentioned  above  Falkland,  ••>**• 
islands  afterward  took  the  same  name,   T» 
French  planted  a  colony  on  Berkeley  joanj, 
East  Falkland,  in  1764,  and  the  English  e«u- 
lished  themselves  at  Port  Egmont,  ^***ft 
land,  a  years  later.    The  French  in  1767  eded 
their  settlement  to  the  Spaniards,  who  mow 
away  the  Enriish  in  1770.    They  afterward  re- 
stored Port  Egmont  to  the  British,  and  ww 
time  later  the  islands  were  abandoned  Vf^ 
parties.    Buenos  Ayret  took  possession  of  E» 
Falkland  in  1820  and  fonnded  a  colony  ^  » 
1828,  but  subsequently  gave  ituptotheBnoa. 

FALLOFBODIE&    See  GsAvrrr. 

FALL  RIVER,  a  city  and  i)ort  of  en&7« 
Bristol  CO.,  Mass.,  situated  on  Mount  Uopeo^ 
an  arm  of  Narraganset  bay,  ot  the  mwif  » 
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rannton  rirer,  68  m.  8.  8.  W.  from  Boston; 
pop.  in  18C6,  12,680.    Fall  river,  from  which 
It  a  named,  is  a  small  stream  rising  in  a  chain 
of  ponds  connected  hj  a  narrow  channel,  and 
coraring  an  ares  of  6,000  acres.    They  lie  about 
2  in.  from  the  bay,  and  receive  the  outlets  of 
several  other  sheets  of  water  which  embrace 
la  tret  of  2,000  acres  more:    The  river  which 
nrri«s  off  the  overflow  of  these  ponds  has  a 
deMOit  of  180  feet  in  less  than  half  a  mile,  and 
joins  the  Tannton  near  its  month.    Its  remark- 
able advantages  as  a  mill  stream  have  been  in- 
creased by  building  a  dam  at  the  outlet  of  the 
ponds,  which  ^vee  the  water  an  additional 
ftD  «f  about  2  fSet,  and  its  lower  banks  are  en- 
tirely bnilt  tip  with  manufactories.    The  water 
power  never  ftula,  and  damage  is  rarely  if  ever 
oone  by  freshets.     The  city  stands  on  high 
groond,  with  well  shaded  streets,  handsome 
eliarehes,  and  many  rranite  buildings,  the  stone 
being  obtained  from  large  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
borbood.    The  granite  is  of  excellent  quality, 
iDd  was  nsed  in  oonstmcting  the  fortifications 
It  Newport.    The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
in  I8S8,  beside  a  handsome  granite  town  house 
and  market,  contained  18  churches  (2  Baptist, 
t  Cbristian,  S  Congregatiwial,  1  Episcopalian, 
1  Freevill  Baptist!,  1  Friends',  3  Methodist,  1 
Pml^terian,  1  Roman  Catholic,  1  Swedenbor- 
gian,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  TJniversalist),  a  high 
>dMwl,  an  atheneanm,  2  weekly  newspaper  of- 
toei,  ibanks  witk  ma  aggregate  capital  of  $1,- 
250,000,  and  2  savings  banks.    It  is  eminently 
a  namihotnring  place,  its  industrial  activity 
being  devoted  chiefly  to  the  production  of  cot- 
tona,linena^rinted  oaliooes,  iron  ware,  andma- 
cbinerj.   The  following  table  shows  the  state 
rfmianftetnres  in  1866 : 
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^^••tablishment  for  the  manufacture  of  enam- 
»iied  cloth  was  commenced  in  1867,  with  a 
^Ul  of  $25,000.  Ship-building  is  carried  on 
wasiMll  extent,  and  daring  the  year  ending 
'Me  80, 1858,  4  vessels  were  Inimehed,  having 
J^^^egate  burden  of  683  tons.  The  harbor, 
'""n^  at  the  month  of  Taunton  river,  is  safe, 
jwunodiona,  easy  of  access,  and  deep  enough 
"jkips  of  the  liu-gest  class.  It  was  at  one 
"ne  in  contemplation  to  make  it  the  site  of  a 
J^^nnnent  dry  dock  and  naval  depot  The 
'^'s'wed,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  ef 
"»  port,  Jone  80, 1868,  was  14,698,  of  which 


0,991  tons  were  employed  in  steam  navigation, 
18,781  tons  were  en^ged  in  the  coasting  trade, 
and  44  in  the  cod  fishery.  The  foreign  com- 
merce during  the  same  year  was  as  follows : 
vessels  entered,  87,  tonnage  6,841;  vessels 
cleared,  19,  tonnage  8,896 ;  valne  of  imports, 
$80,213;  value  of  exports,  $6,788.  A  daily 
line  of  steamers  connects  Fall  River  with  New- 
port, Providence,  and  New  Yorlc,  and  the  Old 
Colony  and  Fall  River  railroad  gives  it  com- 
munication with  Boston.  Fall  River  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  Freetown,  and  was  incorporated 
as  a  separate  township  about  1802.  Its  name 
was  soon  after  changed  to  Troy,  but  in  1884 
its  old  appellation  was  restored.  It  received  a 
dty  charter  in  April,  1864.  ♦ 

FALLING  STARS.    See  Mbtbors. 

FALLMERAYER,  Pmupi'  Jakoh,  a  Ger- 
man  historian  and  traveller,  born  in  TschOtscb, 
near  Brixen,  in  the  Tyrol,  Dec.  10,  1791,  serv- 
ed as  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Napoleonic  wars 
of  181S-'16,  after  which  he  became  a  profes- 
sor at  the  college  of  Augsburg  and  tiie  ly- 
ceum  at  Landshnt  From  1831  to  1888  he 
travelled  in  the  Orient,  resided  in  the  sontiiem 
part  of  France  for  4  years,  made  a  second  tonr 
through  Asia  Minor  in  1840.  pnblisbed  the  re- 
sults of  his  ethnological  and  historical  research- 
es in  Fragments  av$  dem  OrienU  (2  vola,  Stutt- 
gart, 1846),  visited  Palestine  and  Syria  in  1847, 
was  a  member  of  the  German  parliament  in 
1848,  obtained  a  professorship  at  the  nniversity 
of  Munich,  but  was  dismissed  in  1849  on  ac- 
count of  bis  liberal  views,  and  has  since  then 
led  a  retired  life  at  Munich.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  his  historical  writings  are :  Oetehiehtt 
de»  Kaue/rthumt  TSrapawnt,  "  History  of  tlie 
Empire  of  Trebizond"  (Munich,  1831),  and 
OeaehiehU  der  ffalbiruel  Morea  im  MitUlalUry 
"  History  of  the  Peninsula  of  Morea  during  the 
Middle  Ages"  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1880-'86).  In 
this  work  he  maintains  that  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of  Greece  have  little  or  no  affinity  of  race 
with  the  ancient  Hellenes,  but  are  chiefly  a 
branch  of  the  Slavic  family.  Many  of  his  essays 
published  in  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitnng 
belong  to  the  best  writings  of  fiieir  kind  which 
have  ever  appeared  in  Germany.  His  works 
exhibit  a  rare  combination  of  profound  scholar- 
ship and  philosophical  depth  with  the  faculty 
of  presenting  the  results  of  scientific  researches 
in  a  perspicuons  and  graceful  form. 

FALLOPPIO,  or  Fallopius,  Gabribu.o,  an 
Italian  anatomist,  bom  in  Modena  about  1628, 
died  in  1662.  He  was  one  of  the  8  naturalists 
who,  according  to  Cuvier,  contributed  to  ttte  re- 
vival of  the  stndy  of  anatomy  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  other  2  being  Vesalins  and  Eustacbi. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Vesalius,  and  after  travelling 
through  tne  various  countries  of  Europe,  he 
was  for  a  time  professor  of  anatomy  at  Ferrara, 
and  afterward  for  several  years  at  Pisa.  In 
1651  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Vesalius  as 
professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Padua,  where  he  also  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  botany,  and  became  director 
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ofthe  botanical  garden.  He  pablished  in  1661 
his  principal  work,  entitled  Ootenationa  Anor 
tomiea,  which  was  one  of  the  best  anatomical 
treatises  of  his  century,  and  has  been  several 
times  reprinted.  He  gave  an  exact  description 
of  the  strnctnre  of  the  ear,  one  of  the  canals 
of  which  still  bears  his  name.  He  also  first 
indicated  the  use  of  the  2  ducts  extending  from 
the  womb  to  the  ovaria,  on  each  side  of  the 
fundus,  which  are  called  from  him  Fallopian 
tubes.  After  a  short  but  brilliant  career,  in 
which  he  became  distinguished  as  a  professor, 
■botanist,  and  surgeon,  as  well  as  anatomist,  be 
died  and  left  his  chair  to  Fabricins,  his  pnpiL 

FALlOUX,  FntDfiBio  Axfbbd  Pikskk,  vi- 
c«mte  de,  a  French  author  and  statesman,  bom 
in  Angers,  Ifay  11,  1811.  He  first  made  him- 
self known  by  a  history  of  Louis  XVL  (Paris, 
1840;  2d  ed.,  184S),  and  by  his  HUtoire  d«  St. 
Pie  V.  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1844;  8d  ed.,  1858), 
the  former  of  which  showed  his  legitimist,  the 
latter  his  Catholic  sentiments.  In  1846  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
where  be  took  his  seat  among  the  legitimists. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  republic  he 
warned  the  inhabitants  of  La  Vendee  against 
civil  war,  and  exhorted  them  to  have  confidence 
in  the  new  government.  On  Dec.  20,  1848,  he 
was  made  by  Louis  Napoleon  minister  of  wor- 
ship and  public  instruction,  which  post  he  re- 
signed in  Oct.  1849,  on  account  of  his  health. 
After  the  coup  d'itat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  he  re- 
fused to  be  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  and 
retired  from  public  life.  In  1866  he  became 
assistant  editor  of  the  Corretpondant,  the  lead- 
ing review  of  the  Oatholic  party.  In  this  ca- 
pacity be  took  an  active  part  in  the  violent 
controversy  which  the  Corretpondant,  in  the 
name  of  the  moderate  section  of  the  Catholio 
party,  sustained  against  the  Univen  daily  news- 
paper. Falloux  published  on  behalf  of  his 
friends  the  pamphlet  Le  parti  Catholiqw.  He 
succeeded  M.  Hote  as  a  member  of  the  French 
academy  (March  26,  1857),  and  published  in 
,  the  same  year  Souvenirt  de  eharili. 

FALLOW  DEER.    See  Buck,  and  Dkek. 

FALLS,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  intersected 
by  Brazos  river  and  drained  by  many  small 
creeks;  area,  796  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1858,  2,876, 
of  whom  1,225  were  slaves.  Most  of  the  snr- 
fftce  is  occupied  by  rolling  prairies,  the  soil  of 
which  is  a  rich  black  loam,  adapted  to  wheat 
and  other  varieties  of  grain.  The  river  bottoms 
are  still  more  fertile,  and  produce  good  crops 
of  Indian  com  and  cotton,  with  plenty  of  oaJc, 
pecan,  cedar,  cottonwoo4  and  other  timber 
valuable  for  building  purposes.  Limestone 
underlies  a  large  part  of  the  county,  and  a  vast 
Jedge  of  it  orossmg  the  bed  of  Brazos  river 
causes  the  falls  from  which  the  county  derives 
its  name.  Formed  ftom  Milan  and  Limestone 
counties  in  1850.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1858, 
|158,612.    Capital,  Marlin. 

FALMOUTH,  a  parliamentary  borough  and 
seaport  of  Cornwall,  England,  beautifully  situat- 
ed on  the  S.  W.  side  of  a  harbor  on  the  chan- 


nel, at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fal,  45  m.  S.  ¥, «( 
Plymouth;  pop, in  1861, 4^063.  Itisbdltaiii 
steep  acclivity,  reaching  to  the  water's  edge,  n4 
consists  m^nly  of  one  long  narrow  etieet  It 
has  many  good  stone  houses,  and  a  pkitifgi 
supply  of  water  in  the  N.  and  8.  quvtti^ 
where  the  ground  is  arranged  in  terraoea.  TIm 
harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Great  Britu, 
and  maybe  entered  at  all  times.  It  it  defeidu 
on  the  W .  by  Peodennis  castle,  and  on  the  K 
by  St.  Mawee  casUe,  both  built  by  Henir  VUL, 
and  improved  by  Elizabeth.  In  1644  Padoi- 
nis  castle  afforded  shelter  to  the  qneoi  Heoriedi 
Maria  when  embaridng  for  France,  and  ia  IM 
to  Prince  Ohailes  on  his  departure  for  SeHlj. 
It  underwent  a  long  aege  by  Cromwell,  trwi 
of  whose  encampment  near  by  are  still  viable. 
The  castle  now  contuns  banaoks,  itorelioiMi, 
magazines,  &c.  An  obelisk  in  tlie  gronodK^ 
Lord  Wodehouse's  estate  (Arwinick,  onoe  tke 
seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Killigrew),  min- 
ing the  town,  is  dedicated  to  the  maaitjd 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  visited  the  hiibor  ii 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  on  his  return  firoo  Ai 
coast  of  Guinea,  and  first  called  atteotiintoiti 
great  advantages,  which  had  till  then  beea  al- 
together overlooked.  There  is  a  good  qvj, 
accessible  by  vessels  of  heavy  burden.  The  ee- 
trance  is  about  1  m.  wide,  and  the  bay,  which 
runs  6  or  7  m.  inland,  is  a  favorite  rwort  rf 
British  vessels  in  time  of  war.  Befim  the  it- 
trodnction  of  mail  steamers  it  was  a  priiicqiil 
station  for  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  ana  Aoeii- 
can  packet  service,  and  carried  on  an  extenan 
trade  with  those  oonntrieo.  It  u  still  the  onif 
bonding  port  for  tobacco,  except  PlTmoath,  ia 
Devon&ire  and  Cora  walL  It  exports  pilchtrd^ 
which  are  taken  off  its  coast,  tin,  and  eoffo; 
and  imports  timber,  hemp,  tallow,  mni,  nm 
grdn,  wine,  and  firnits.  It  has  large  ship-brnd- 
ing  yards,  roperies,  breweries,  and  a  floarahiil 
trade  in  maritime  supplies.  The  nnmba  of 
vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  in 
1866  was  118,  tonnage  11,159 ;  number  of  w 
sels  entered  during  that  year  940,  tonoige^' 
970 ;  number  of  vessels  cleared  J89,  WiMp 
26,617.  The  royal  Cornwall  polytechnic  io«^. 
the  first  institution  of  the  kiud  establi^  >» 
England,  founded  in  1888  for  the  enconngamert 
of  the  sciences,  art,  and  industry,  meet*  mm- 
ally  at  Falmouth. 

FALSE  IMPRISONMENT.  The  J(»to« 
watchfulness  of  the  common  law  of  ^"ff^ 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  P***?* 
lil)erty  is  nowhere  proved  more  distinctly  thai 
in  the  provisions  of  the  law  req)ecting  wheta 
technically  called  false  imprisonment  Th«jrii» 
in  their  extent  and  fulness  quite  pecnlitf  to  U* 
law ;  and  while  the  principles  on  wUoh  the; 
rest,  and  some  of  the  rales  derived  from  then, 
may  be  discerned  even  in  the  Saxon  time«,tW 
have  certainly  been  develm>ed  and  V'*"^? 
in  later  ages,  as  the  worth  <rf  personal  uberty 
became  more  accurately  estimatM  and  the  m** 
of,pre8erving  it  hotter  understood.  ^*'*  *?* 
prisonment,  m  the  law  of  England  and  the  On* 
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ed. States,  may  now  be  defined  as  any  intentional 
and  nnlawfal  restraint  of  a  person.    As  to  the 
kinds  of  false  imprisonment,  it  may  be :  1,  the  re- 
rtrain't  or  arrest  of  a  person  under  color  of  law,  by 
means  of  an  illegal  or  insofiBcient  process ;  2,  snclk 
restrunt  or  arrest,  by  means  of  a  legal  instrn- 
meot,  but  at  an  illeg^  time,  as  on  Sunday  or  any 
other  day  generally  prohibited,  or  at  any  time 
vhich  is  illegal  and  unauthorized  in  respect  to 
the  person  restrained ;  8,  without  color  or  pre- 
tence of  law,  as  when  one  confines  another  to 
hia  room  or  house  without  legal  authority  to  do 
■0.    False  imprisonment  may  be  with  force  or 
wholly  without  force ;  as  if  one,  without  touch- 
ing another,  by  words  only,  or  even  by  gestures 
omy,  oompek  him,  by  fear,  to  abstain  from  go- 
ing where  he  has  a  right  to  go,  or  to  go  where 
he  wishes  not  to  go  and  is  under  no  oDligation 
to  ga    It  is  false  imprisonment  to  confront  a 
man  in  Ute  street,  and,  without  touching  him, 
constrain  him  to  arrest  his  course  or  change  it 
against  his  will. — ^The  remedies  for  false  impris- 
onment are  threefold :  1,  an  action  for  trespass 
netarmit,  when  the  party  imprisoned  may  re- 
eorer  damages,  including,  if  the  jury  see  fit,  not 
only  compensative  damages,  but  perhaps  exem- 
pluy  damages,  to  deter  the  gnUty  party  and 
otfaeis  from  a  repetition  of  the  offence ;  2,  the 
writ  of  habea*  eorpu*,  or  of  replevin ;  8,  false 
imprisonment  of  any  kind  is  an  offence  at  com- 
men  law,  for  which  the  guilty  party  may  be  in- 
dicted, and  on  conviction  severely  punished ; 
and  in  some  of  the  United  States  there  are  vari- 
ous statutory  provisions  respecting  certdn  kinds 
of  (alse  imprisonment. 

FALSE  PRETENCES.    Any  one  who  ao- 
qniree  property  by  means  of  false  pretences  has 
no  legal  title  to  it,  and  it  may  be  recovered  by 
tlie  party  from  whom  it  was  thus  obtained,  and 
who  is  still  the  legal  owner.    (See  Fraud.)  But 
lieiide  this  civil  remedy  the  statutes  of  England 
and  of  the  United  States  make  the  obtaining  of 
property  by  false  pretences  an  indictable  offence. 
The  ezpresaons  in  our  state  stat  ntes  are  various ; 
in  general,  however,  any  one  who  by  means  of 
&]m  pretences,  and  with  a  fraudulent  design, 
obtains  possession  of  money,  merchandise,  goods, 
or  wares  of  any  description,  becomes  liable  un- 
der the  itatute.    It  has  been  held  in  New  York, 
under  its  statute,  that  obtaining  a  party's  signa- 
ture to  or  an  endorsement  of  a  note  by  false  pre- 
tences was  an  offence  within  the  statute.    It  is 
impossible  to  define  precisely  the  false  pretences 
wluch  expose  one  to  this  punishment.    It  is 
obrions  that  they  cannot  be  slight  suggestions 
which  are  without  foundation,  or  open  and  ob- 
fioos  falsehoods  by  which  no  man  in  his  sen'ses 
would  be  deceived.    They  must  be,  in  the  first 
place,  intended  to  produce  an  ii^jnrious  effect' 
and  in  the  next  place,  they  miut  be  such  as 
would  be  likely  to  deceive  a  person  of  ordinary 
^Kretion,  who  is  to  a  reasonable  extent  on  his 
fMTiL    If  the  pretences  or  misrepresentations 
tte  ninnerons,  and  most  of  them  are  honest,  but 
•ome  one  of  them  is  at  once  moterial,  false,  and 
frudslent,  the  offence  is  committed :  and  this  is 


so,  although  the  statements  which  were  tme  ex- 
ercised the  principal  influence  in  obtaining  the 
property  for  the  guilty  party,  provided  it  would 
not  have  been  given  him  but  for  the  statement 
also  which  was  false.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  no  false  pretences  made  after  the  contract 
was  completed  will  constitute  the  offence,  even 
if  they  were  made  before  the  property  was  de- 
livered, unless  the  delivery  or  execution  was  at 
first  withheld,  and  then  brought  about  by  the 
false  pretences.  At  common  law  the  nearest 
provision  to  this  of  the  modem  statutes  was  one 
which  exposed  to  indictment  and  punishment 
as  a  cheat  a  person  who  obtained  possession  of 
money  or  goods  by  means  of  what  were  called 
false  tokens,  by  which  was  meant  forged  papers, 
or  other  counterfeit  symbols  or  evidence  of 
ownership  or  authority.  Language  similar  to 
this  ancient  rule  is  used  in  some  of  our  statutes, 
as  in  those  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  statute 
against  false  pretences  in  England  was  80  George 
I.,  ch.  24 ;  and  this  has  been  followed  by  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  Union,  more  or  less  exactly. 
The  most  common  Instances  of  indictments  un- 
der these  statutes  are  for  the  obtaining  of  goods 
by  buyers  under  false  pretences  as  to  their  res- 
ponsibility or  resources ;  and  it  was  mainly  to 
suppress  these  that  the  statutes  were  intended. 

FALSETTO,  an  Italian  word  signifying  a 
little  false,  and  applied  in  music  to  that  high  re- 
gister of  a  man's  voice  whicli  resembles  a  fe- 
male's, and  is  therefore  not  strictly  his  own,  but 
a  false  or  assumed  voice.  It  extends  about  4  or 
6  notes  above  the  natural  voice. 

FALUN  (8w.  Fahlu),  a  Swedish  province,  in- 
cluding Dalecarlia,  bounded  N.  by  Ostersund, 
E.  by  Gefleborg,  8.  by  Wasteras  and  Oererbo, 
W.  by  Carlstod  and  Norway,  comprises  part  of 
the  S.  mountain  region  of  Sweden  and  a  part 
of  the  famous  copper  mine  region,  whence  it  is 
also  called  Kopparbeivs-Laen,  or  copper  moun- 
tain province ;  area  about  12,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1855,  158,V55.  Almost  the  whole  province 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Dal,  which  drains  it 
direcuy  by  the  E.  and  W.  Dal,  and  by  many 
tributary  streams.  Cultivation  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  valleys,  which  are  rocky,  and  bet- 
ter adapted  for  pasture  than  for  agriculture. 
The  N.  produces  only  hay.  but  rye,  barley,  and  ' 
oats  are  prodneed  in  the  8.  and  S.  E. ;  potatoes 
are  much  cultivated,  and  butter  and  cheese  are 
made  in  considerable  quantities.  But  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  country  proceeds  from  its  wood, 
which  ftamishes  timber,  fuel,  potash,  and  rosin, 
and  from  its  copper  and  iron  mines  and  various 
quarries,  especially  of  porphyry,  which  is  made 
into  many  very  beautiftil  articles.  The  lakes 
(the  principal  of  which.  Lake  Siljan,  covers  60 
sq.  m.)  and  rivers  abound  with  fish.  Mr.  Brace, 
in  his  "  Norse-folk  "  (New  York,  1857),  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  excellent  moral  and 
industrial  character  of  the  people. — Faluh, 
capital  of  the  above  province,  is  situated  on 
the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Rnnn,  180  m.  tntm 
Stockholm,  19  m.  from  Gefle,  in  about  lat 
60'  86'  N.,  long.  16"  86'  E.;  pop.  in  1865, 
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4^618.  The  honses  are  low  and  almost  entirely 
of  wooiL  The  copper  mines  situated  W.  of  this 
town  are  among  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated 
in  Europe.  The  mines  produced  in  former  times 
upward  of  8,000  tons,  but  declined  to  1,900  tons 
in  1690,  to  1,230  in  1716,  and  now  hardly  ex- 
ceed 400  tons  annually.  The  external  opening, 
made  by  the  falling  in  of  ancient  galleries,  is 
about  800  feet  deep,  and  1,200  feet  long  by 
600  wide.  The  descent  to  the  bottom  of  this 
is  by  easy  stairs,  whence  steep  ladders  lead 
to  the  pits,  the  lowest  of  which  are  about 
1,800  feet  from  the  surface.  The  excavations 
extend  many  miles  under  ground,  forming 
several  magnificent  chambers,  where  banquets 
were  given  to  Bernadotte  and  his  queen,  and 
Prince  Oscar  (the  present  king),  on  which  oc- 
casions the  mines  were  brilliantly  illaminated. 
The  region  about  Falun  is  associated  with  the 
wanderings  and  adventures  of  Gustavus  Yasa, 
but  the  statement  that  he  had  worked  in  the 
mines  has  been  contradicted  by  the  later  Swed- 
ish historians.  According  to  Ge^er,  his  ex- 
perience as  a  laborer  was  confined  principally 
to  the  threshing  flail  and  woodman's  axe.  The 
mines  are  owned  by  a  company  of  800  share- 
holders, and  the  same  company  has  the  monop- 
oly of  iron  and  other  works  in  the  vicinity. 
Beside  copper,  small  quantities  of  gold,  silver, 
and  lead  are  obtained  from  the  ore.  Connected 
with  the  mines  are  a  school  of  practical  mining, 
a  model  room,  a  large  scientino  library,  and  a 
mineral  and  geological  museum. 

FALUNS,  in  geology,  a  term  used  by  Lyell  to 
designate  a  group  of  miocene  strata  in  the  valley 
of  the  Loire,  which  abound  in  corals,  shells,  and 
other  marine  fossils.  The  word  was  provincial 
with  the  agriculturists  of  Tounune,  being  ap- 
plied to  the  materials  of  these  beds,  which  they 
used  for  fertilizing  the  soil. 

FAMAGOSTA,  or  Fakaottsta  (ano.  ArtinoS), 
a  city  on  the  K  coast  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
IS  m.  from  Nicosia.  Its  walls,  fortresses,  tow- 
erg,  and  edifices  are  now  in  ruins,  and  its  har- 
bor blooked  up  with  sand  ;  and  it  contains  not 
more  than  200  inhabitants.  This  city  was 
founded  by  ArsiooB,  sister  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  king  of  Egypt  It  was  fortified  by 
Guy  de  Lusignan,  who  was  crowned  king  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  12th  century.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Genoese  in  1872,  and  by  the  Venetians 
in  1489,  under  whose  rule  it  became  one  of  the 
principal  commercial  cities  of  the  Levant,  and 
received  new  fortifications.  It  sustained  a 
memorable  siege  in  1671,  by  Selim  IL,  by  whom 
it  was  taken  and  nearly  destroyed,  and  an 
earthquake  in  1785  completed  its  ruin. 

FAMILIAR  SPIRITS.    See  Demons. 

FAMILY,  a  natural  division  of  animals  or 
plants,  characterized  by  their  form  as  determined 
by  structural  peculiarities.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
the  precise  signification  of  the  term  as  at  pres- 
ent understood,  it  will  be  well  to  define  the 
higher  animal  groupg.  Taking  then  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  highest  divbion  is  that  introduced 
by  Cavier,  the  4  great  groups  or  bnmoheaof 


radiata,  ortieulata,  molliuea,  and  ttrtHnlt, 
characttfized  by  4  different  ^lans  of  stnv^nre, 
Below  these  are  the  dassee ;  m  the  vert«bratei, 
for  instance,  the  fishes  (divided  into4b;A^ 
Btz),  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and  manuntls; 
these  are  characterized  by  the  manner  inwbidi 
the  vertebrate  plan  is  carried  out,  u  to  tbe 
ways  in  which  life  is  maintiuned  and  tiie  differ- 
ent means  employed  in  establishing  those  van. 
The  daases  are  divided  into  orders ;  for  instuce, 
the  mammals  are  placed  by  Agassiz  onikr  t 
orders,  marmpialia,  herbitora,  and  Mrnitwa, 
characterized  by  the  degree  of  the  compEcatioD 
of  their  structure  within  the  limits  of  thedM, 
Orders  are  divided  into  families,  characteriitd, 
as  above  stated,  by  their  form  as  for  «s  deter- 
mined by  structure ;  and  below  these  cooe 
genera  and  species.    By  form  here  most  sot  be 
Understood  different  figures  having  s  cohudmi 
character,  as  expressed  by  tlie  radiated  im, 
for  example,  of  the  lowest  branch  of  the  asiiul 
kingdom,  the  word  in  this  case  evidently neiD. 
ing  plan ;  as  far  as  mere  form  is  concerned,  t 
holothnrian  resembles  a  worm  more  tban  itdoet 
a  star- fish,  yet  the  first  and  third  belonctotlie 
same  class  of  radiates,  while  the  second  belongi 
to  the  branch  of  articulates.    Aa  form  is  not 
characteristic  of  branches,  neither  is  it  of  di» 
es  in  the  animal  kingdom;  the  whale  iii&m 
resembles  a  fish  more  than  a  mamnial,  the  tit 
is  like  a  bird,  the  eel  is  like  an  ophidian  reptile; 
yet  the  whale  and  the  bat  belong  to  the  clia 
mammalia,  and  the  eel  to  the  dass  of  Mm. 
To  begin  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  divi- 
sions, and  using  form  in  the  sense  of  deScite 
figure,  as  commonly  applied  to  man  and  fdl 
known  animals,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  ia  not  a 
characteristic  of  species  nor  genera ;  the  oa- 
merous  species  of  monkeys,  cats,  seals,  batE,po^ 
poises,   owls,   parrots,  humming  birds,  W 
ducks,  tortoises,  snakes,  lizards,  frogs,  eculiiiiiii 
and  sharks,   to  say  nothing  of  invertebrates, 
could  not  be  distinguished  fix>m  each  other  If 
their  forms  alone;  in  like  manner  the  different 
genera  of  natural  families  do  not  vary  »pp»- 
ciably  in  their  general  form,  as  will  be  wo- 
ceded  on  examining  the  genera  of  thetim*^ 
the  phooida,  thQ/aleonida,  the  fringillUa^^ 
eheUmida,  the  geekotidte,  the  colubrida,  «■ 
Ascending  to  orders,  what  admilarity  of  fonn» 
there  between  the  kangaroo  and  the  omitbo- 
rhynchus,  the  elephant  and  the  hog;  tiiecitm 
the  seal,  the  ostrich  and  the  grouse,  the  torto* 
and  the  sea  turtle,  belonging  respectively  to  t» 
same  orders  in  their  classes!    In  all  systemsof 
zoology  we  find  animab  grouped  together  wis 
divisions  terminating  in  ida  or  ina,  whici  jw 
the  nearest  approaches  to  natural  '*™''j^ 
terminations  tda,  oidcB,  and  ina  «re  used  pro- 
miscuously by  authors  as  indicating  "^'''^ 
and  in  many  cases  in  defiance  of  tho  rol**  ~, 


etymology.  For  instance,  in  nu—-,  -.  •  . 
bemda  we  have  a  Greek  termination  to  «  .UD 
root;  in  such  cases  the  termination  i""^^ 
be  substituted,  making  itrtim,  equina,  w^ 
on  the  other  hand,  ddphmida  and  e^/W*** 
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voiidd1)epr<q)er,  being  wholly  Oreek   Tboogh 
it  would  be  of  adrantage  in  most  respects  to 
correct  sach  errors,  it  wonld  introduce  coDBider- 
•ble  ooDfosion  by  having  some  family  names 
coding  in  ina  and  others  in  idm,  the  latter  being 
in  some  cases  nnqnestionably  the  best.     The 
former  termination  also  has  been  employed  by 
Gray  and  other  systematists  to  express  divisions 
intermediate  between  families  and  genera,  or 
snb-£uiiilies ;    as   /elina,    eanina,    muttelina. 
According  to  the  rule  of  Prof.  Aga^i^  however, 
the  latter  would  represent  families  equivalent 
to  die  ydida  of  most  nnturslists.     From  the 
eonfficting  opinions  of  naturalists  on  what  shall 
coDstitnte  ordinal  and  family  characters,  the 
confusion  is  very  puzzling  to  the  student ;  hence 
the  importance  of  adopting  definite  characters 
for  tiie  separation  of  the  divisions  of  animals. 
Prof.  Agassiz,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Classification" 
(chapter  iL),  has  endeavored  to  introduce  order 
into  the  zoological  chaos,  and  with  far  greater 
sneeess  than  any  of  his  predecessors;  toe  defi- 
nitifHis  here  presented  are  taken  from  his  work, 
•nd,  if  they  conld  command  the  general  con- 
sent of  naturalists,  wonld  soon  lead  the  way  to 
k  natnral  classification  of  animals.     Tho  first 
glanoe  at  an  animal,  which  gives  ns  an  impre»- 
eiott  of  its  form,  affords  a  very  correct  idea  of 
its  family  relationship,  whether  a  deer,  a  squir- 
rel, a  {Hgeon,  a  duck,  a  crocodile,  a  frog,  or  a 
thark;  it  is  not  the  mere  outline,  however, 
vrhich  is  characteristic  of  families,  but  the  form 
ts  determined  by  the  pecoliarities  of  internal 
ttnetare.    Among  fEunilies  may  be  mentioned 
as  examples  the  catida  or  American  monkeys, 
ftUdm  or  cats,  wrrida  or  bears,  phoeidm  or 
Hals,  lalcmida  or  whales,  Iqponda  or  hares, 
iotidaor  oxen,  eqitida  or  horses,  and  elephanti- 
ia  or  elephants.      On  this  principle,  taking 
erTptogams  and  dicotyledons  as  2  of  the  4= 
bnmches  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  algce,  lichens, 
sod  fans  would  be  examples  of  classes ;  diato- 
maeta  and  fuei  of  orders;  and  palms,  wnf/^ns, 
ampntta,  &a,  of  natorel  families.    There  must 
tlso  be  admitted  some  intermediate  divisions 
into  a  natnral  zoological  classification,  based 
upon  oases  of  speoiiJ  development  of  certain 
^sterns  of  organs,  which  will  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  sub-orders,  sub-families,  sub-genera, 
and  perhaps  sub-species  or  varieties. 

FAN,  an  implement  nsed  to  produce  coolness 
by  sgititiog  toe  air.  Its  origin  is  to  be  traced 
to  remote  antiquity,  and  is  ascribed  by  some 
historians  to  Kan-d,  danghter  of  a  Chinese  man- 
darin, aod  by  others  to  the  sibyl  of  Oumss,  who 
is  Baid  to  have  nsed  a  fan  during  the  delivery  of 
her  oradea.  But  long  before  the  days  of  the 
ribyl  the  artists  of  E^pt  painted  the  fan,  and 
on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  the  king 
is  represented  surroimded  by  his  fan-bearers, 
who  bore  the  instrument  as  standards  in  war, 
vhils  in  tunes  of  peace  they  wuted  upon 
Um  monarch  in  the  temple,  refreshing  him 
with  the  fans,  and  at  the  same  time  driving 
tvtj  the  insects  from  the  sacred  offerings. 
The  fashion  epnad.  from  Persia  to  Jndaeo,  and 


in  Graeoe  we  find  traces  of  fiins  as  early  as 
600  B.  C.  The  wings  of  a  bird  joined  laterally 
and  fastened  to  a  delicate  handle  constituted 
a  £Ein  of  most  beautiful  appearance.  The  fan 
of  the  priest  of  Isis,  at  the  time  when  the 
worship  of  that  divinity  began  to  prevail  in 
Greece,  was  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  made 
of  feathers  of  different  lengths,  pointed  at  the 
top  and  waved  by  a  female  slave.  In  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides  a  eunuch  is  intro- 
duced, who  states  that,  in  accordance  with 
Phrygian  custom,  he  had  used  his  fan  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  Helena  against  the  effects 
of  the  heat.  In  Borne  fans  became  popular 
among  the  ladies,  and  were  used  at  dinner  par- 
ties, where  slaves  with  fans  stood  behind  their 
fiests.  The  Boman  poets,  Ovid,  Terence,  and 
ropertins,  frequently  allude  to  their  use,  and 
the  pictures  upon  the  ancient  vases  also  in- 
dicate the  wide  prevalence  of  the  fashion. 
Among  the  relics  of  Queen  Theodolinda  (who 
was  married  in  688  to  Autharis,  king  or  the 
Lombards),  in  the  cathedral  of  Monza,  is  her 
fan,  or  Jlabellum,  of  painted  leather,  with  a 
massy  metallic  handle  enamelled.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages,  the  fans  made  of  eagle  or  peacock 
feathers,  in  various  forms,  and  fastened  with  a 
handle  of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory,  were  a  lucrative 
article  of  trade  in  the  Levantine  markets, 
whence  they  were  exported  to  Venice  and  other 
Italian  cities.  Catharine  de'  Medici  introduced 
them  into  France.  The  fan  which  she  brought 
could  be  folded  in  the  manner  of  those  of  the 
present  day.  After  having  been  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  court  of  Hemy  II.,  they  became 
objects  of  great  luxury  during  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  No  toilet  was  con- 
sidered complete  without  a  fan,  tlie  cost  of 
which  frequently  exceeded  $70.  Picturesque 
landscapes,  the  most  exquisite  paper  of  China, 
the  most  elegant  taffeta  of  Florence,  precious 
stones  and  diamonds,  all  were  in  torn  put  in 
requisition  to  enhance  the  appearance  and  the 
value  of  the  fan.  One  of  the  ladies  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XV.  wrote  of  it  in  ecstsOT  to 
one  of  her  friends ;  Ily  a  tant  de  fagont  de  m 
tenir  de  ee  prieieux  eoliAehet,  gu'on  dittingue 
par  tin  coup  d?iventail  la  prinee»se  de  la  com- 
teme,  la  marquise  de  la  roturiire.  Et  pui$, 
mtellei  grdeet  ne  donne  pat  I'eventail  d  vne^ 
dame  ^i  mit  <'«n  lervir  d  propot  I  II  terpeate, 
il  volttge,  il  «e  reterre,  il  te  deploie,  U  te  Um,  il 
a'dbaitse,  telon  let  cireonsianees.  ("  There  are  so 
many  ways  of  using  this  precious  toy,  that  by  a 
stroke  of  the  fan  one  may  distinguish  the  prin- 
cess from  the  countess,  the  marchioness  from 
the  parvenne.  And  then,  how  much  grace  does 
a  fan  lend  to  a  lady  who  knows  how  to  use  it 
skilfully  I  It  winds  like  a  serpent,  flutters  like 
a  bird,  folds  and  unfolds,  rises  and  droops,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.")  Manufacturers  of 
fans  soon  became  numerous  in  Paris ;  and  even 
previous  to  1673,  when  a  charter  was  granted 
to  them  by  Louis  XIV.,  they  had  organized 
themselves  into  a  corporation.  In  England,  fans 
existed  in  the  times  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry 
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VIIL  In  Shakespeare's  "Merry  "VnveB  of  Wind- 
sor" an  allnsion  to  fans  is  made  by  Falstaff  to 
Pistol.  A  snperb  fan  set  with  diamonds  was 
presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  on  New  Tear's 
day.  Among  the  articles  received  by  Oortes 
from  Montezama  were  6  fans  of  variegated 
feathers,  4  of  them  with  10  and  one  with  18 
rods  embossed  with  gold,  and  one  fan,  also  with 
variegated  featberworlc,  with  87  rods  plated 
with  gold.  In  Spain,  &ns  were  at  an  early  day 
special  favorites  wiUi  ladies,  and  the  Spanish 
lady,  as  well  as  the  ladies  of  Spanish  extraction 
in  the  new  world,  are  inimitable  in  their  manage- 
ment (manejo)  of  the  fan  (aianico).  They  carry 
on  conversations  with  it,  and  a  book  might 
be  written  to  explain  the  code  of  signals  by 
which  they  express  their  feelings  with  the  fan. 
Benjamin  Disraeli  says,  in  "Oontarini  Fleming": 
"  A  Spanish  lady  with  her  fan  might  shame  the 
tactics  of  a  troop  of  horse.  Now  she  unfurls  it 
with  die  slow  pomp  and  conscions  elegance  of 
the  bird  of  Juno ;  now  she  flatters  it  with  all 
the  languor  of  Uie  listless  beauty,  now  with  all 
the  livdiness  of  a  vivacious  one.  Now,  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  tornado,  she  closes  it  with  a 
whirr  that  makes  you  start  Pop  1  in  the  midst 
of  your  confusion,  Dolores  taps  you  on  the  elbow ; 
yon  torn  ronnd  to  listen  and  Catalina  pokes  yon 
in  your  side.  Magical  instrument  I  In  this  land 
it  speiJcs  a  particular  language,  and  gallantry  re- 
quires no  other  mode  to  express  its  most  subtle 
conceits,  or  its  most  nnreasonable  demands,  than 
this  delicate  machin  e.  Yet  we  eh  ould  remember 
that  here  as  in  the  north  it  is  not  confined  to 
the  delightful  sex.  The  cavalier  also  has  bis 
fan,  and  that  the  habit  may  not  be  considered 
an  indication  of  effeminacy,  learn  that  in  this 
scorching  clime,  the  soldier  will  not  mount 
guard  without  this  solace." — ^The  best  and 
cheapest  lacquered  fiuis  are  produced  by  the 
natives  of  China,  chiefly  at  Canton,  Su-Ohu, 
Nanking,  and  Hang-Chn.  Those  made  of  ivory 
and  bone  and  of  feathers  are  destined  chiefly 
for  the  European  and  American  markets.  The 
fans  which  the  Chinese  use  for  themselves 
are  of  polished  or  japanned  bamboo,  covered 
with  paper,  and  vary  in  price,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  frame  and  the  design  of 
the  leafj  from  20  cents  to  80  cents  per  dfozen. 
The  state  fan  which  is  used  on  great  occasions 
in  China  and  India  at  the  present  day  is  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  semicircular  form  and  pointed 
top  which  was  in  fashion  among  the  ancient 
Greeks.  In  Japan  the  fan  occupies  a  most  im- 
portant position.  There  it  is,  as  it  were,  the 
national  emblem,  and  is  to  be  seen  on  all  occa- 
sions, among  all  classes  of  society,  and  in  the 
hands  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Where  the 
European  takes  off  his  hat  in  token  of  polite- 
ness, the  Japanese  performs  the  same  conrte^ 
by  waving  nis  fan.  In  the  schools  of  Japan 
diligent  scholars  receive  fans  in  reward  for  their 
zeal.  A  gentleman  of  Japan,  in  distributing 
alma  to  a  beggar,  puts  the  money  upon  his  fan. . 
When  a  crhninal  of  rank  is  sentenced  to  death, 
his  doom  is  proclaimed  to  him  by  presenting 


him  with  a  fim,  and  his  head  is  taken  off  nUh 
he  bows  and  stretches  out  his  hand  to  reoeivt 
the  fatal  gift.    Fans  were  nsed  for  aUegorinl 
purposes  in  the  mythology  of  Greece,  ud  the 
Egvptian  custom  of  employing  than  in  temples 
and  for  religious  purposes  has  also  been  per- 
petuated in  the  ntnal  of  the  modem  Greek 
ohnrcb,  which  places  a  fan  in  the  hands  of  its 
deacons.    Fans  are  to  this  day  naed  in  Rome 
on  various  public  occasions,  eq>ecially  at  the 
/e$ta  di  edtedra,  when  the  pope  is  eaoorted  1)7 
two  men  who  hold  feather  una  with  ivoiy  han- 
dles in  their  hands,  but  without  Tuins  Hem. 
The  fan  of  the  dey  of  Algiers  had  a  bistoried 
importance.     It  is  related  that  on  April  S3, 
1828,  when  the  French  consnl,  M.  Devai,  called 
at  the  palace  to  present  lus  req>ect8  <m  coca- 
don  of  the  great  festival  which  ia  odebrated  oa 
that  day  in  Algeria,  his  highness  put  to  bbi 
some  question  about  a  negotiation  then  pend- 
ing between  the  two  oonntriea.    Tlie  evaan 
answer  of  the  consul  exasperated  tbo  dey  t» 
such  an  extent  that  he  made  a  contamptoou 
movement  with  his  fan,  and  (according  to  somt 
accounts)  struck  him  with  it  in  the  presence  df 
the  other  European  consuls,  and  requested  him 
toleavethe  country.  ThedeyrefnsingtogiTeMt- 
isfaction  for  this  insult,  the  French  govenmeat 
blockaded  Algiers,  and  the  protractM  hoatilitie* 
which  ensued,  and  eventually  resulted  in  the  ooa- 
qnest  of  Algeria,  may  thus  be  traced  to  a  stroke 
of  a  fiui. — Next  to  Cliina,  France  is  most  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  fans,  bnt  beantt- 
ful  fans  are  also  made  in  the  United  States,  in 
England,  at  Brussels,  Geneva,  Vienna,  and  it 
various  other  places.     Fan-making  in  FrasM 
presents  an  interesting  instance  of  the  sobdin- 
sion  of  labor,  no  fewer  than  20  different  manit- 
&otnring  processes  being  required  to  prodace  t 
fan  which  sells  for  less  than  8  cents.    They  tn 
chiefly  manufactured  in  the  department  of  Oiia 
give  employment  to  over  1,000  persons,  aai 
the  annual  sales  of  £euis  in  Paris  amount  to  aboot 
$1,000,000.    In  France,  the  fan  is  oocasioo^ 
used  by  gentlemen  at  the  theatres,  having  fint 
appeared  on  a  warm  summer  evening  of  1828; 
during  the  representation  of  Goruandn  at  &t 
comic  opera.    Hence  the  name  of  Coritanirt, 
applied  m  France  to  fans  nsed  by  gattlemen. 
Although  fans  are  employed  generally  in  Spsii, 
Italy,  and  wherever  the  season  or  the  faudoa 
commands  their  use,  they  are  among  dviliad 
nations  probably  at  the  present  day  in  grestea 
use  in  the  new  world,  in  Meiioo,  in  Coba,  ud 
all  over  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  Stateti 
The  mnltiplioity  of  fans  gives  in  warm  weatfatf 
a  remarkably  picturesque  appearance  to  chnrdtei 
and  public  assemblies  in  the  United  States.  Dot' 
ing  the  snnmier  it  is  common  in  America  tosM 
gentlemen  using  fans  as  well  as  ladies,  and  is 
places  of  public  amusement  fiuis  are  often  da- 
tribnted  among  visitors. 

FANARIOTES,  or  PiiAKAniom,  the  Qwtb 
■  who  reside  in  the  Fa&or  or  Phanar  district  of 
Constantinople,  and  whose  anoestors  settkd 
diere  after  the  capture  of  that  dty  by  Mobam* 
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ned  n.  (I^?)<  Originally  employed  as  trans- 
l«ton  of  pabUo  docnments  and  as  secretaries 
and  itewtuxis  of  diatingnisbed  personages,  they, 
gradnally  ao<]mred  by  their  trealth,  as  well  as 
by  their  abilities  and  intrigues,  great  political, 
finandal,  and  social  importance  in  Tnrkey.  In 
the  17th  centory,  under  Mohammed  IV.,  the 
office  (rf  dragoman  of  the  divan  was  for  the  first 
time  intnisted  to  a  Greek,  and  has  dnoe  been 
nniformly  conferred  npon  Fanariotes.  Nioolaos 
HsTTOcordatos,  one  of  the  most  eminent  among 
tbem,  was  ap^nted  hoepodar  of  Moldavia  in 
1T09,  and  of  Wallachia  in  1711,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  this  office  by  other  Fanariote  families 
(Vnsuri,  Tpeelanti,  Callimachi,  Sntzo,  Manro- 
geni,  Hantzerli,  and  Eara^ja),  nntil,  more  re- 
cently, the  privilege  was  confined  to  only  8 
iianrilies  (Mnsnri,  Callimachi,  and  Sntzo),  and 
their  power  in  the  Dannbian  principalities  was 
sbdiahed  altogether  at  the  Greek  revolution 
of  18S1.  They  were  the  principal  bankers  of 
Constantinople,  and  as  such  dispensers  of  an 
eitenave  patronage  in  the  l>estowal  of  pnblio 
offices.  Their  infloence  was  ^eat,  bnt  their 
copidity  impured  their  reputation.  The  Greek 
merchants  continoe,  however,  to  monopolize 
the  commerce  of  Constantinople,  and  many 
imong  them  are  Fanariotes. 

FAIIEUIL,  Pbtbb,  the  founder  of  Fonenil 
bill  in  Boston,  an  American  gentleman  of  for- 
tone  and  liberality,  bom  of  a  French  Hngnenot 
bimly  in  New  Bochelle,  N.  T.,  in  1700,  died  in 
Boston.  March  8, 1748.  The  project  of  erecting 
s  pnblio  market  house  in  Boston  bad  abeady 
been  discussed  for  some  years,  when  in  1740 
lb.  Faneuil  offered,  at  a  public  meeting,  to 
build  a  suitable  edifice  at  his  own  cost  as  a  gift 
to  the  town ;  bnt  so  strong  was  the  opposition 
to  market  bouses  that,  although  a  vote  of  thanks 
VS9  pused  unanimonsly,  the  offer  was  accepted 
by  a  nu^rity  of  only  7.  The  building  was  com- 
Dxnoed  in  Dock  square  in  September  of  the 
>vne  year,  and  finished  in  two  years.  It  com- 
prised a  market  house  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a 
town  hall  with  other  rooms  (an  addition  to  the 
original  plan)  over  it  In  1761  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire ;  in  1768  it  was  rebuOt  by  the  town ;  and 
>a  1776,  daring  the  British  occupation  of  Bos- 
ton, it  was  useii  for  a  theatre.  In  1806  it  was 
considerably  altered  and  enlarged.  During  the 
Terolntionary  period  it  was  the  usual  place  of 
meeting  of  the  patriots,  and  firom  the  stirring 
debates  and  important  resolutions  which  were 
often  beard  within  its  walls,  it  gained  the  name 
(fthe  cradle  of  American  liberty. 

FAKNIK,  a  y.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  separated 
from  the  Indian  territory  by  Red  river,  and 
*»iii«d  by  Sulphur  fork  of  that  stream,  and  by 
WMd'Aro  creek ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in.  1858, 
^ilt^  of  whom  1,496  were  slaves.  It  consists 
priDdpaHy  of  highly  fertile  prairie  lands,  pro- 
dndsg  grain,  cotton,  and  good  pasturage.  In 
18tO  the  county  yielded  117,462  bushels  of  In- 
dus com,  874  bales  of  cotton,  96,224  lbs.  of 
^?tt0,  and  large  nnmbers  of  horses  and  cattle. 
">^n  vas  1  newspaper  office,  and  the  pnblio 
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aohools  oontdned  378  pupils.  Value  of  real 
estate  in  1868,  $992,080.  Named  in  honor  of 
Col.  James  W.  Fannin.    Capital,  Bonham. 

FANKIN,  OoL.  Jahbs  W.,  on  officer  of  the 
Texan  revolution,  bom  in  N.  Carolina,  killed  at 
Goliad,  March  27, 1886.  He  held  the  oommis- 
rion  of  captun,  when,  in  Oct  1886,  Gen.  Stephen 
F.  Austin,  who  had  Just  been  made  oommander- 
in-chief  of  the  Texan  forces,  appointed  him  rad 
Capt.  Bowie  to  reconnoitre  near  Bexar,  and 
select  a  fit  site  for  a  camp.  The  two  officers 
marched  at  the  head  of  90  men  to  the  mission 
of  Oonoepcion,  1^  m.  from  Bexar,  Where,  early 
in  the  morning  of  Oct.  28,  they  were  surprised 
and  snrroundra  by  a  party  of  400  Mexicans.  A 
sharp  action  ensued,  in  which  the  Mexicans  were 
finally  driven  off  after  losing  60  men  and  a 
piece  of  artillery,  while  the  Texans  had  bnt 
one  of  their  number  killed.  Soon  afterward  the 
chief  command  was  intrusted  to  Gen.  Hous- 
ton, who  at  once  promoted  Fazmiu  to  the  rank 
of  colonel  of  artillery,  made  him  an  inspector- 
general,  and  ordered  him  to  recruit  at  Yelasco, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos.  Meanwhile  an  nn- 
authorized  expedition  under  Dr.  James  Grant 
had  marched  against  Matamoras,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  measures  were 
taken  by  the  general  council  of  the  provisional 
government  to  reSnforoe  them.  To  this  course 
both  the  government  -and  the  commander-in- 
chief  were  opposed,  and  a  quarrel  followed, 
which  resultea  m  the  deposition  of  the  govemor 
and  the  virtual  superseding  of  Gen.  Houston  bv 
the  delegation  of  independent  authority  to  OoL 
Fannin.  The  ooundl  empowered  Fannin,  under 
the  tid»  of  "agent,"  to  collect  and  organize  a 
force,  to  appoint  subordinates,  and  to'  borrow 
money.  Accordingly  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
Jan.  8, 1886,  calling  upon  volunteers  to  rendez- 
vous at  San  Patricio  (the  nearest  Texan  settle- 
ment to  Matamoras),  where  he  expected  to  meet 
them,  after  having  effected  a  jnnction  with 
Grant  at  Refugio.  On  reaching  Goliad,  how- 
ever, he  received  a  message  from  CoL  Travis, 
who,  being  hard  pressed  at  San  Antonio  de 
Bexar  by  Santa  Anna,  had  retired  into  the 
Alamo  fort  near  that  town,  and  unless  speedilv 
relieved  would  be  forced  to  capitulate.  With 
800  men  and  4  guns,  Fannin  set  out  for  the 
Alamo  8  days  after  receiving  the  message,  bnt 
an  accident  which  happeneid  to  his  artillery 
train  induced  him  to  return  to  Goliad,  whence 
he  resumed  his  march  to  Refugio.  Here  he 
heard  of  the  destruction  of  Grant's  party,  and 
the  rapid  approach  of  the  Mexicans,  wher»- 
upon,  retracing  his  steps  to  GtoUad,  he  proceed- 
ed to  pnt  that  town  in  a  state  of  defence.  On 
March  18,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Gen. 
Houston,  who  was  now  acting  under  a  commis- 
sion from  the  convention  of  the  newly  formed 
republic,  he  began  to  fidl  back  toward  victoria, 
but  was  intercepted  the  i^xt  day  at  the  Coleta 
river  by  a  Mexican  force  under  Gen.  Urrea. 
Hastily  throwing  up  a  breastwork  of  wagons, 
baggage,  and  earth,  the  Texans  defended  ^em- 
selves  with  spirit  nntil  night  interrapted  the 
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_,  OoL  Fanain  being  anong'QM  voondfld. 
bsttle  was  renewed  on  the  20th,  but  tb« 
Mexioaaa  having  received  a  reCaforoement  of 
600  men,  with  artillery,  a  oapitol&tion  was 
signed,  by  which  it  was  sgreed  tuat  the  Texans 
sboidd  be  treated  as  prisoaers  of  war,  and  as 
•ooa  as  possible  sent  to  the  United  States. 
Havii^;  sanrenderwl  th«r  arms,  they  were  then 
marked  to  Gk^ad,  where  on  the  aoth  an  order 
was  received  finm  Santa  Anna  reqniring  them 
to  be  shot.  Atdaybreakcm  the  following  mom> 
ing  the  prisoners,  857  in  nnmber  (the  i  physi- 
cians and  their  i  assistants  being  spared),  were 
.  marched  oat  of  the  fort  nnder  varioas  pretexts, 
and  fired  npoa  in  divisions.  Fannin  was  the 
last  to  soffor.  Many  attempted  to  esoape,  and 
wet»  out  down  by  the  cavalry,  bat  27  are  be- 
lieved to  have  elodedporsuit. 

FANinNG,  Datiq,  a  loyalist  and  freebooter 
of  KorUi  Carolina  daring  the  war  of  the  revo- 
latwn,  bont  of  low  parentage  in  Wake  oo.,  N.  O., 
aiMRit  1766,  died  in  Digby,  J^ova  Scotaa,  in 
1826.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  carpenter,  bat 
neglected  his  trade  to  lead  a  vagabond  Ufa, 
ti^ddng  with  the  Indians,  and  being  connect- 
ed for  some  time  with  the  notorioos  Ool.  Mo- 
Girth  on  the  Pedee.  When  Wilmington  was 
oceiqned  by  the  British  under  lisior  Oraig  in 
1781,  Fanning,  having  been  robbed  by  a  par^  of 
men  who  caUed  themselves  whigs,  attached 
himself  to  tiie  tories,  collected  a  small  band  of 
desperadoes,  and,  mounted  on  a  horse  whose 
r^ntation  soon  eqoslled  his  own,  scoured  the 
country  atthe  head  of  his  followers,  laying  waste 
the  settlements  and  committing  frightfol  atro- 
cities, but  doing  such  good  service  to  the  Brit- 
ish that  Major  Oraig  rewarded  him  with  the 
royal  uniform,  and  gave  him  a  commission  as 
lieatMuint-oolonel  in  the  militia.  He  now  ex- 
tended  his  operations.  By  the  rapidity  and 
secrecy  of  his  movements  he  succeeaed  in  cap- 
taring  many  prominent  whigs,  wliom  he  either 
conducted  to  Om  British  headqoarters,  w,  if 
they  had  incurred  his  paw>nal  resentment, 
hang  upon  the  nearest  tree.  At  one  time,  hav- 
ing c(meoted  80  or  40  men,  be  dashed  into  the 
viUage  of  Pittsborongh,  where  a  court  was  then 
in  sessiim,  and  carried  off  the  judges,  lawyers, 
offioerSj  and  some  of  the  citizens ;  8  weeks  later 
he  captared  OcL  Alston  and  about  80  men  in 
his  own  house ;  a  few  days  after  he  made  a  de- 
scent open  Oampbellton,  and  this  exploit  was 
soon  fbUowed  by  a  similar  one  at  Hillsboroagh, 
when  he  took  prisoner  Gov.  Burke  with  his 
whole  suite  and  a  number  of  the  principal  inhab- 
itants. SQs  nama  was  a  terror  to  the  whole 
country;  he  was  excepted  in  every  treaty  and 
enactment  made  in  favor  of  the  royalists,  and 
was  one  of  the  8  persons  exdaded  by  name  from 
the  benefits  of  the  general  "act  of  pardon  and 
oblivion"  of  offences  committed  daring  the  rev- 
olution. On  the  other  hand,  his  romantic 
mode  of  life  and  personal  diving,  displayed 
many  times  in  battie,  drew  around  him  numer- 
ous followers  whom  he  disciplined  with  great 
strictness.    He  is  said  to  have  commanded  at 


onetfaBesfoneofaoOorSOOmen.  Wbcsfha 
whigs  besau  to  giun  the  asoendekey  in  Hoitli 
Carolina,  he  went  to  Florida,  and  afterward  to 
St.  John's,  N.  B.,  where  he  aasomed  a  resect- 
able deportment,  and  became  meml>er  of  tos  h- 
sembly.  Aboat  ISOOl  however,  he  wis  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  for  rape,  but  eacaped  frcn 
prison,  and  afterward  received  a  pardoa.  lb» 
dose  of  his  life  was  passed  in  infamy. 

FANNING  MACHINE  (called  in  EngUadt 
winnower,  and  in  the  U.  S.  patent  office  rqwrti 
a  fuming^  mill,  fanning  machine,  gnaa  wimmr- 
er,  or  winnower,  incUsoriminatdy),  a  coDtrir. 
ance  for  separating  grain  from  the  chaff  snddkt 
with  which  it  comes  uom  the  threshing  maebiaa 
It  consists  of  a  frame  surmounted  by  a  nopperfiir 
the  delivery  of  the  grain  to  a  series  of  vibra^ 
sieves,  through  which  it  falls  in  a  abosrer  Bxm 
or  leas  broken  by  the  nnmber,  texture,  and  vr 
brataon  of  the  sieves,  as  it  is  being  sabjeeted  t» 
an  outward  oarrent  of  air  caused  by  the  rersiB- 
tion  of  a  system  of  radid  fans  arranged  oo » 
shaft  in  the  rear  and  lower  section  irftbefims- 
work.  This  machine  was  first  introdooedinto 
England  fh>m  Holland  in  the  early  part  itf  tJu 
18th  century,  and  it  is  not  known  to  have  bees 
used  in  the  ITnited  States  pnor  to  its  maan&c- 
tore  by  Mr.  David  Byram  of  Dutobees  oo.,  K.  T., 
in  1780. 

FANO,  a  seaport  and  epiactqpal  town  oi  flM 
Papal  States,  on  the  Adriatic,  near  the  woatk 
of  the  Metaoro,  29  m.  N.  W.  of  Anoona;  pop, 
6,860.  It  is  Burroanded  by  old  walla,  bau  ij 
the  emperor  Aogastus,  in  whose  honor  vs 
erected  here  a  triampbal  arch  of  white  mvbb 
which  is  still  standing.  Few  dties  of  ceatnl 
Italy  sorpass  it  in  artistic  treasares  or  ridioeii 
of  the  sorronnding  soU  and  soenety.  The  o- 
thedral  is  adorned  witit  16  frescos  by  Damcsi- 
chino,  representing  bvents  in  the  £fe  ot  tit 
Virgin.  Many  of  the  18  other  ohnrchss,  tod 
several  public  bnildings  and  private  maniidii^ 
conttun  paintings  by  the  great  Italian  mastan, 
marbles,  ststnee,  and  fine  monuments.  Hera 
are  numerous  convents,  a  Jesuits'  odiege,  apob- 
lie  school,  and  a  Mbrary.  The  mannfsctiirei 
are  chiefly  of  silk  stnfib  ud  twist,  andtiw  tzad« 
is  in  com,  oil,  &c.  The  port  waa  obqb  laacli 
f^uented,  but  is  now  choked  up  with  mai, 
ana  visited  only  by  small  coasting  vessels.  Fuo 
occupies  the  rite  of  the  andent  Fannm  FortasM, 
so  called  from  a  temple  of  Fortune  built  by  tix 
Bomans,  and  commemorative  of  their  viouiy 
over  Hasdrubd  on  the  river  Metaoms,  is  iIm 
2d  Fnnic  war.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  victofy 
by  Narses  ovm'  the  €h>ths  under  Totila. 

FAKSHA  WE,  Sib  Biorabd,  an  En^  poet 
and  diplomatist,  bom  at  Ware  Park,  Hert&rd- 
shire,  in  June^  1608,  died  in  Madrid,  Jons  IS, 
1666.  He  studied  in  Jesas  college,  Oambridg«^ 
and  in  the  Inner  Temple.  Abandoning  the  uw 
for  litwature,  he  went  abroad  to  stody  nuumen 
and  languages,  and  on  his  retora  home  beosm* 
seoretBi7  to  the  embassy  at  Madrid,  where  he 
remained  till  1638.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
dvil  war,  he  declared  for  the  crown,  and  vas 
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Bida  aaenturj  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  Tn 
1M8  he  was  appointed  treasnrer  to  the  navj 
Bnder  Prinoe  Rnpert,  and  8  jean  later  he  waa 
made  a  tarooet,  and  waa  aent  to  Madrid  to  rep- 
resent to  Philip  rv.  the  neoeaaitouB  coadition 
tt  his  Mver^gn,  and  to  implore  the  aaalstanoe 
d  ^i^n.  He  waa  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Woroeater,  but  being  released  passed  several 
years  in  retirement,  translating  the  "  Lndad  " 
of  OanoSna,  and  upon  the  deaui  of  Oromwell 
fitted  Ohanes  IL  at  Breda.  He  was  appointed 
DMstn'  of  requests  and  Latin  secretary  to  the 
exQed  monarch,  and  after  the  restoration  was 
elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  nniver* 
sitj  of  Cambridge  in  parliament,  and  was  s«it 
npon  cBplomatic  missions  to  Madrid  and  Lisbon, 
in  which  he  negotiated  the  marriage  of  Oharles 
with  the  infanta  Oatharine  of  Portugal.  Beside 
his  vetaon  of  the  "  Luriad,"  he  wrote  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Pa»tor  Fido  of  Qnarini  and  of  the 
"Odes"  of  Horace,  and  a  tvtr  short  original 
pocDu.  The  "Ori|rinaI  Letters  and  N^tia- 
tiooa  of  Sr  Richard  Fanshawe,  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
inch,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  Sir  Williara 
Godolnhin"  (Svo.,  London,  1724),  is  a  valoable 
eootriDotion  to  history.  The  "Memoirs  of 
I*dy  Fanshawe,"  written  by  herself,  with  ex- 
tnds  &om  the  correroondenoe  of  her  husband, 
edM  by  Sir  N.  H.  >ioolas,  was  published  in 
Loodon  ra  1880. 

FAMT,  Ebix  Mizabi.  a  Swedish  historian, 
bora  at  Eskilstuna  in  Badermanland,  Jan.  0, 
1758,  died  in  TJpsal,  Oct  28,  1817.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Upsal,  and  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  there  as  assistant 
librarian  ana  professor  of  history.  His  most 
important  work  is  the  collection  entitled  Scrip- 
torm  Serum  Suteiearum  Medii  JEn,  of  whicn, 
bovever,  he  had  only  completed  onevolome  at 
the  time  of  bis  death. 

FANTASIA,  in  music,  a  species  of  compo- 
rition  in  which  the  writer  gives  free  play  to  nis 
inugination,  and  which  deviates  accordingly 
from  the  ordinary  forms  of  musical  composition. 
Its  chief  characteristics  seem  to  l>e  sudden 
thooght  and  immediate  execution. 

FANTEE,  or  Fasti,  a  conntrr  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  W.  AMca,  bonoded  N.  by  Assin  and 
Dubbin,  E.  by  Agoona,  8.  by  the  ocean,  and  W. 
by  Waasaw,  lying  near  lat.  6°  80'  N.,  lon^.  1° 
W.  It  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  is  said  to 
'  be  fertile  and  populous,  and  has  several  impor- 
taot  trading  stetiona  along  its  coast  Theinhab- 
ittuits  are  remarkably  deanly  in  their  persons. 
D«  more  muscular  than  the  Ashantees,  and 
Duy  be  distinguished  tram  other  Africata  tribes 
by  snail  scarmcations  on  the  back  of  the  nedc 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek  bones.  Th«dr 
beads  are  high  and  round,  and  their  color  is  a 
don  1m>wni^  black.  The  dress  of  both  sexes 
wnsiits  of  a  single  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  loose- 
ly aroond  the  body.  They  pay  a  nominal 
obedience  to  chieb  called  caoooeera,  beside 
wbom  every  village  has  its  local  magistrate. 
Tbey  formerly  governed  or  influenced  a  sea- 
'  board  district  extending  aboat  100irk.«loElg  the 


eoMt  Aboat  1607,  beoonung  involved  in  a 
war  with  the  king  of  Aahantee,  they  obtained 
the  active  interferenoe  of  the  Englisb,  who  had 
a  small  fort  in  one  of  their  towns ;  but  this  alU*- 
ance,  while  it  plunged  the  British  into  a  disaa- 
trons  quarrel,  proved  of  no  benefit  to  the  Fan- 
tees,  whose  territorv  after  a  long  struggle  waa 
formally  added  to  the  Aabantee  empire.  (See 
AsHAHm.) 

FARADAY,  MiOHAKL,  an  English  ohemiat 
and  natural  philosopher,  bom  in  Ixmdon  in 
17M.  The  son  of  a  smith,  he  reodved  but  littie 
instruction  in  his  youth,  and  was  t^prentioed 
to  a  book-binder.  His  taatee  were  averse  to 
the  trade,  but  led  him  to  tJie  study  of  books, 
the  conatmotion  of  machines,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  chemical  experiments.  Heating  a  course 
of  lectures  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  1812,  he 
sent  to  him  a  copy  of  the  notes  he  bad  taken, 
and  requested  his  assistance  to  enable  him  "to 
escape  from  trade  and  to  enter  into  the  aervice 
of  sdenoe."  Davy  received  the  application 
ftvorably,  and  in  March,  1818,  appointed  Fara- 
day (Aemical  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
royal  institution.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  Faraday,  as  secretary  and  scientific  aaaist- 
ant,  accompanied  Davy  in  travelling,  which 
was  continued  till  April,  1816.  He  then  return- 
ed to  the  royal  in««tntion,  witii  which  he  has 
ever  since  been  connected,  becoming  professor 
of  chemistry  in  1 888.  His  earlier  researchea  were 
eminentiy  of  a  practical  character.  He  investi- 
gated the  manufacture  of  sted  and  the  charac- 
ter of  its  alloys  with  silver  and  platinum.  In 
1827  he  published  the  first  edition  of  the  work 
on  "  Chemical  Manipulation,"  of  which  the  2d 
edition  iq>peared  in  1830.  It  contained  full 
descriptions  of  the  apparatus,  and  was  the  only 

gractical  guide  for  the  various  operations  of  the 
iboratory.  Experimenting  npon  gases,  as  car- 
bonic acid  and  others,  which  were  regarded  as 
permanent  in  t^rm,  be  sncoeeded  by  employing 
intense  cold  and  pressure  in  liquefying  and  even 
solidifying  them.  In  1880  he  published  a  valu- 
able paper  "  On  the  Manufacture  of  Glass  for 
Optical  Purposes,"  and  introduced  a  new  varie- 
ty, which  he  formed  of  nlica,  boraclo  add,  and 
ome  of  lead.  He  was  early  interested  in  elec- 
trical researches,  assisting  Davy  in  1820  in 
prosecuting  those  first  entered  upon  by  Oersted 
on  the  relations  of  electricity  and  magnetism ; 
and  in  1821  he  performed  for  the  first  time  the 
remarkable  experiment,  developing  the  doee 
connection  of  those  two  forces,  of  causing  a 
magnet  floating  on  mercury  to  revolve  con- 
tinuously round  a  conducting  wire,  and  again  a 
conductor  to  rotate  round  a  fixed  magnet  The 
magnet,  still  more  wonderfUly,  was  made  to 
revolve  with  great  rapidity  when  an  electrical 
current  was  passed  over  half  ita  length.  In 
1881  the  first  of  the  series  of  papers  afterward 
collected  and  pablisbed  in  separate  form  under 
the  titie  "  Experimental  Researches  in  Electri- 
dty,"  appeared  in  the  "Philosophical  Trans- 
actions." Tbey  were  continued  in  this  and  in 
other  sdentifio  journals,  and  were  finally  col- 
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leoted  in  8  vols.  8to.  (London,  1880, 1844,  and 
1866).  They  contain  the  results  of  series  of  origi- 
nal and  systematically  conducted  investigations, 
extended  throogh  many  years  in  one  of  the 
most  obscnre  fields  of  physical  research ;  and 
they  abound  in  brilliant  discoveries,  the  credit 
of  -vrhidi  no  one  contests  with  Faittday.  The 
most  important  of  these  researches  relate  to 
electro-chemical  decomposition;  the  induction' 
of  electric  currents  from .  other  cnrrents  and 
from  magnets,  leading  him  to  the  discovery  ot 
magneto-electricity ;  the  influence  of  the  mag- 
net on  all  bodies^  leading  to  the  divinon  ot 
magnetics  and  diamagnetics,  and  the  optical 
changes  induced  by  magnetism.  His  experi- 
ments showing  that  the  amount  of  any  oom< 
pound  substance  decomposed  by  an  eleoMoal 
current  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity employed,  and  that  the  elements  sepa- 
rated in  the  same  time  are  in  the  proportion  of 
their  atomic  weights,  make  it  highly  probable 
that  electricity  is  the  same  force  as  chemical  af- 
finity, and  that  it  is  generated  by  chemical  action 
only.  .  The  fiitct  which  he  discovered,  that  just 
enough  electricity  is  generated  by  the  oxidation 
in  the  battery  of  one  atom  of  zinc  to  decompose 
one  atom  of  water,  is  additional  proof  of  the  same 
condnsion.  He  proved,  moreover,  the  identity 
in  tiie  nature  of  electricity,  whether  derived 
from  the  battery,  the  frictionial  machine,  thermal 
or  magnetic  action,  or  animal  bodies ;  and  ex- 
plained the  wonderful  difierences  in  its  manifes- 
tations resnlting  from  its  development  in  inten- 
sity or  in  qaantit7.  Prof.  Faraday  holds  the 
highest  rank  among  popular  lecturers  as  well 
as  among  ori^^nal  experimenters.  He  has  made 
it  a  practice  to  give  lectures  one  evening  in 
the  week  not  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the 
classes  of  the  institution;  and  the  interest  he 
has  excited  in  these  causes  them  to  be  regarded 
among  the  attractions  of  London  in  the  winter 
season.  He  makes  them  interesting  by  perfect 
ease  and  simplicity  of  manner,  while  wholly 
airbed  in  his  subject,  and  by  his  talent  of 
clearly  explaining  its  principles,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  skilfully  condncting  the  experi- 
ments that  illustrate  it.  Few  scientific  men 
have  received  so  many  distinctions  from  learned 
societies  and  institutions.  They  have,  however, 
failed  to  tempt  him  from  the  post  into  which  he 
was  installed  by  his  early  patron,  or  to  deprive 
him  of  the  natural  modesty  and  artlesaness  of 
character  that  secure  to  him  an  esteem  more 
desirable  than  that  called  forth  by  the  highest 
talents.  The  qneen  of  England  allotted  to  him 
in  1868  a  residence  at  Hampton  court,  and  since 
1885  he  has  received  a  pension  of  £800  a  year. 

FARAFBEH.  or  Fkbatba,  an  oasis  in  the 
Libyan  desert,  Africa,  about  100  m.  N.  N.  W.  of 
the  oasis  of  Dakhel.  It  contains  a  town  with 
some  traces  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  struc- 
tures, and  B  few  small  villages.  The  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yam, 
coarse  woollen  fabrics,  and  earthenware,  and  in 
cultivating  various  small  tracts  of  arable  land. 

FAREL,  GnnxAUiiB,  a  French  reformer,  bom 


near  Gap,  in  Danphin&in  1489,  died  in  Kerf- 
oh&tel.  Sept  18, 1666.  His  friend  and  instnictn 
Lef&vre  d'Staplesis  Hionght  to  have  drawn  tun 
toward  the  new  doctrines,  and  he  embraced 
them  with  the  same  ardor  with  whidi  he  had 
dung  to  the  old.  He  began  to  preadi  at  Mean, 
returned  to  Paris  in  1628,  went  thence  to  BtaA 
the  next  year,  became  intimate  witli  Zwin^ 
Haller,  Grebel,  and  other  reformers,  qnandled 
with  Erasmus,  and  was  banished  ntHn  Bate), 
all  within  a  few  weeks,  and  then  retired  to 
Strasbourg,  where  he  was  intimate  with  Boeer. 
Preaching  afterward  at  Montb^liard  and  otiter 
places,  his  intemperate  zeal  drew  him  into  mtoj 
troubles,  and  did  some  damage  to  his  cane. 
One  day  he  interrupted  a  Catholio  proeesooB 
in  honor  of  St.  Anthony  by  snatching  ^e  stitae 
of  the  saint  fi-om  the  priest  who  bore  it  ad 
throwing  it  into  the  river.  To  escape  the  m» 
sequences  of  hisrashnesshe  fled,  and  traveUedia 
AJsaoe  and  Switzerland.  In  1632,  with  Antnne 
Saunier,  he  represented  the  reformed  cbnrehesin 
the  synod  convened  by  the  YaadoiB  of  Piedmont 
at  Chanforans,  and  on  his  retnm  to  Switzeriaod 
was  invited  to  a  conference  with  the  Oathalia 
at  Geneva,  where  the  controversy  becuae 
stormy,  blows  were  interchanged,  and  the  wtr 
gistrates  had  to  interfere.  He  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  city,  returned  in  1688,  was  again  bo- 
ished,  came  bock  in  1634  with  letters  feoaH» 
seignory  of  Bern,  and  in  1686  persuaded  Calrin 
to  aid  him  in  the  organization  of  the  reformed 
church  at  Geneva.  The  party  of  "  Libertiaes" 
fining  the  upper  hand  in  the  election  ot  1638, 
Farel  aai.  Calvin  were  banished,  and  viated 
Bern,  Zftrich,  and  Basel.  Farel  then  proceeded 
to  Strasbonrg,  and  organized  the  Protestant! 
there  amid  much  opposition.  In  March,  161S, 
a  body  of  troops  under  Claude  de  Guise  fell  iqxa 
a  congregation  gathered  around  him  at  Gate 
in  France.  Farel  was  wounded,  and  narrowlj 
escaped  with  his  life.  He  then  settled  as  p«s- 
tor  at  Nenfch&tel.  In  1667  he  was  sent  to  th« 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany  to  ask  thor  si- 
sistance  for  the  YaudoiSj  and  soon  after  he  ia- 
curred  the  displeasure  of  Calvin  and  othen  ij 
marrying  at  the  age  of  69  a  young  girL  hi 
1661  he  preached  at  C^p  with  all  the  videnee 
of  his  youth,  and  was  thrown  into  prkon,  from 
which  his  followers  released  him.-  He  visited 
Calvin  on  his  death  bed.  His  writings  we  Di- 
merous, but  mostly  of  temporary  int^esL 

FARINA  (Lat.  farina,  flourX  the  fine  floor 
obtained  by  grinding  and  sifting  any  Idnd  'of 
grun.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  staidi 
obtained  from  roots  and  grains.  Com  etaidi  b 
often  called  farina ;  and  a  number  of  vor  sim- 
ple nutritious  preparations  have  been  distin- 
gniahed  by  liiis  name  coupled  with  some  hi^ 
sounding  withet. 

FARINELLI,  Caiclo  Bbosobi,  an  Italiin 
singer,  bom  Jan.  24,  1706,  died  in  Bdogns, 
July  16,  1782.  The  extraordinary  beauty  <rf 
his  soprano  voice  was  attributed  to  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  emasculated.  He  was  a  &nirit« 
pupil  of  PorporB,and  his  brilliant  suooeas  at  the 
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fii|Hitinn«  of  that  maestro'.  In  1784  he  lepdred  to 
Jjoodiaa.  Pwpora  had  engiwed  him  for  the  Lin- 
cob's  Inn  fields  theatre,  where  he  soon  created 
ao  excitement,  to  the  great  detriment  of  Handel, 
irbo  vas  at  that  time  the  leasee  of  the  Eaymar- 
k«t.    He  performed  8  years  in  England,  and 
iMtted  ey«7  year  a  dear  income  of  (26,000.  In 
FViBce  his  soooefls  was  eqaally  great  and  the 
brilliant  court  of  Loais  XV.  seemed  for  a  time 
tio  be  completely  carried  away  by  the  bewitch- 
ijBg  Toioe  ^  the  Italian  singer.    In  Madrid  he 
exercised  sach  a  magnetic  inflaence  upon  Philip 
~V.  that  he  snoceeded  in  dissipating  the  melan- 
«jioly  with  which  that  king  was  lUSicted.    He 
lieetane  the  king's  chief  &Torite,  and  after  his 
death  was   similarly  honored    by   Ferdinand 
TL,  while  at  the  same  time  he  received  an 
annaal  salary  of  $10,000,  onder  the  condition 
that  he  shonld  renonnoe  sin^g  in  pnblic,  and 
reserve  the  fblness  of  his  genios  for  the  royal 
ears.    He  prevailed  npon  Ferdinand  to  organize 
a  theatre  In  the  palace,  for  which  he  engaged 
eodnent  artists  tram.  Italy,  and  of  which  he  be- 
came the  director.    For  nearly  26  years  he  rnled 
the  cooit  of  Spain,  not  only  by  the  charms  of 
his  voice,  bat  gradually  by  his  inflnence  in  po- 
Etieal  sf&irs.     In  1769.  on  the  accession  of 
Cbiilee  UL,  Farinelli  fell  into  disgrace,  and  8 
yean  later  was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
He  then  took  np  his  abode  at  Bologna,  where 
be  used  his  colossal  fortune  in  bnilding  for  him- 
•^  a  q)lendid  palace  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  in  which  he  passed  the  rested  his  life  amid 
the  treasures  of  art  and  the  delights  of  mosio. 
FABINI,  Oaxlo  Lmoi,  an  Italian  political 
writer,  bom  in  the  Papal  8tat^  Oct  22, 1822, 
itodied  medicine  in  Bologna,  beciame  at  an  early 
age  interested  in  liberu  political  movements, 
•od  was  frequently  banished  from  the  Papal 
States.    In  1848  he  was  ^pointed  by  Bosai  di- 
reetor-in-chief  of  the  sanitary  and  prison  de- 
psrtmmt  in  Borne,  bat  removed  to  Tuscany  on 
the  advent  of  Mayizini ;  while  after  the  French 
intervention  his  purpose  of  resuming  his  office 
wag  frustrated  by  the  papal  authorities.    He 
then  went  to  Turin,  where  he  was  cordially 
received  by  the  Sardinian  government,  and  took 
a  part  in  tiie  publication  of  the  Eitorgimtnto. 
In  1850  he-officiated  for  9  months  as  Sardinian 
minister  of  tiie  interior,  and  afterward  became 
a  member  of  the  board  of  health.    He  is  now 
(1869)  a  member  .of  the  Sardinian  parliament, 
sod  conspicuous  for  his  advocacy  of  liberal  con- 
«titati<Hial  principles.    An  Englidi  translation 
of  his  principal  work,  Tl  ttato  Bomano,  which 
^ves  a  history  of  the  Boman  states  from  1816 
to  1850,  has  been  prepared  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  ana  published  in  London  in 
18fi9.   He  is  preparing  a  history  of  Italy  to 
KTve  ag  a  continuation  of  that  of  Botta,  and 
inUay,  1869,  addressed  aseriesof  letters  to  Lord 
Jok  Bofigeli  on  Italian  aSein  which  attracted 
wn^rable  attention. 

FARMER,  Hugh,  an  Endish  theologian,  bom 
is  Shropshire  in  1714^  died  in  London,  Feb.  6, 


1787.  He  was  educated  in  the  academy  at 
Northampton  under  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  became 
pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at  Waltham- 
Btow,  Essex,  where  he  wrote  several  theological 
treatises,  which  were  issued  after  his  removal 
to  London  in  1761.  In  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture and  Design  of  our  Lord's  Temptation  in  the 
Wilderness,"  published  in  that  year,  be  argued 
that  the  whole  scene  was  but  a  vision  pre^ur- 
ing  the  future  trials  of  Jesns  in  his  ministi^.  In 
his  "  Essay  on  the  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament" (1776),  he  maintained  that  they  were 
not  really  persons  under  demoniac  possession, 
bat  that  this  cause  was  assi^ed  for  tneir  malar- 
dies  by  the  popular  superstition.  In  his  "  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Miracles"  (1771),  he  affirms 
them  to  be  absolnte  proofs  of  a  divine  mission. 

FARMER,  Jomr,  an  American  genealogist, 
bom  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  June  12, 1789,  died 
in  Concord,  N.H.,  Aug.  18,  1888.  After  having 
been  for  10  years  the  teacher  of  a  school,  he 
mplied  himself  to  studying  the  early  settiement 
of  New  England,  and  his  "  Genealogical  Regis- 
ter," published  in  1829,  is  thou^t  to  contain 
the  names  of  nearly  all  the  first  European  set- 
tiers  in  that  region.  A  new  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  by  James  Savage  of  Boston, 
is  now  (1869)  passing  through  the  press.  Mr. 
Farmer  superintended  an  edition  of  Belknap's 
"History  of  New  Hiunpshire,"  to  which  he 
added  many  valnable  notes;  and  he  contributed 
various  papers  to  historical  and  antiquarian  so- 
cieties, and  to  periodicals. 

FARMERS-GEI^ERAL,  in  France,  financial 
and  privileged  associations  which  before  the 
revolution  of  1789  took  upon  lease  various 
branches  of  the  public  revenue,  as  the  imposts 
upon  salt  ortobacco,  or  the  town  dues.  This  as- 
tern of  mfmaging  the  taxes  originated  in  the  18th 
century,  when  Philip  the  Fair,  in  consideration  of 
certain  sums  paid  to  him,  several  times  permitted 
Lombard  bankers  and  Jews  to  collect  the  taxes. 
The  rigors  exercised  in  collecting  these  imposts, 
the  exactions,  craelties,  imprisonments,  and  even 
executions,  often  caused  popalar  rebelUons ;  yet 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  the  fkrmera-general 
had  become  a  power  in  the  state,  and  often  trans- 
ferred their  own  leases  to  still  more  nnscrupoloua 
Bubordinatee.  An  association  of  40  (afterward 
of  60)  farmers-general  was  formed  in  1720,  to 
which  the  government  for  an  annual  payment 
of  66,000,000  livres  yielded  the  privilege  of 
levying  the  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption ; 
and  on  the  renewal  of  this  privilege  in  1726, 
80,000,000  livres  annually  were  paid.  In  1774 
the  farmers  paid  136,000,000  francs  for  this 
right,  and  in  1789,  180,000,000,  and  yet  made 
immense  fortunes.  Their  severity  had  so  ex- 
asperated the  pnblio  mind  that  one  of  the  first 
ada  of  the  oonstitnent  assembly  in  1790  was  to 
suppress  their  association;  Jta  1794  all  the 
farmers-general  then  living  were  brought  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal;  they  were  condemn- 
ed, and  of  the  entire  number,  28,  including 
Lavoisier  the  chemist,  were  executed  May  8, 
179^  and  the  remaining  3  some  days  afterward. 
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FAHIONGTON,  tbe  ahire  toim  of  FranUIn 
CO.,  Maine,  on  Sandy  river,  80  m.  N.  W.  from 
Angiuta ;  pop.  in  1860, 2,73S.  It  isabnndantly 
supplied  "wiib.  water  pover,  and  contains  a 
nnmber  of  numnfiMitories.  The  inda8ti7  of  the 
inhabitants  is  also  largely  directed  toward  graz- 
ing. The  principal  village,  called  Centre  Tillage, 
has  abont  100  dwdling  honses,  several  factories, 
an  academy,  a  bank,  and  tbe  oonnty  bnildings. 
There  are  two  other  villages,  called  Farmington 
Falls  and  Upper  village.  The  town  contains  26 
pnbUo  sohoote  and  6  obnrcbes,  3  Baptist,  1  Oon- 
grMrationaLl  Methodist,  and  2  Union.  It  was 
setUed  in  1778,  and  incorporated  Feb.  1, 1794. 
%  FARMINGTON,  a  township  of  Hartford  «>„ 
Oonn.,  10  m.  W.  from  Hartford,  and  80  m.  N. 
from  New  Haven ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,630.  It  lies 
in  the  western  portion  of  tbe  allnvial  valley  ez- 
tendinS'i'rom  New  Haven  to  Northampton  and 
onward.  The  town  contains  8  villages,  Farm- 
ington village,  Plainville,  and  Unionville.  The 
water  power  at  Unionville  is  not  snipassed  by 
any  in  the  state.  Unionville  and  Plainville  are 
the  seats  of  extensive  manofactnring  establish- 
ments, eepecia^  of  docks,  paper,  &c.  The 
railroad  from  Hartford  to  Waterbnry  and  the 
canal  railroad  pass  throngh  Plainville,  and  the 
Gollinsville  branch  throngh  Unionville.  Farm- 
ington was  the  first  town  settled  in  Conneotioat 
colony,  after  the  8  ori^al  towns  of  Wethers- 
field,  Hartford,  and  Windsor. 

FARNE,  FxAKBTx,  or  Fkbn  Islands,  several 
iSmall  islands  and  rocks  in  the  German  ocean, 
from  2  to  6  m.  distant  from  the  English  coast, 
and  nearly  opposite  Bamborongh  in  the  oo.  of 
Northnmberland.  On  the  largest  of  them  2 
lighthouses  have  been  erected.  In  rongh  weath- 
er the  passage  between  the  isles  is  very  dan- 
gerooa,  and  several  disastrons  shipwrecks,  at- 
tended with  great  loss  of  life,  have  occurred  here. 

FARNH^C,  Eliza  W.,  an  American  philan- 
thropist and  author,  bom  at  Rensselaerville, 
Albany  co.^.  Y.,  Nov.  17, 1816.  Her  muden 
name  was  Bnrhans.  In  1886  she  went  to  Illi- 
nois, and  in  1836  was  married  there  to  Thomas 
J.  Famham.  In  1841  she  retnmed  to  New 
York,  and  employed  herself  in  visiting  prisons 
and  in  lectnnng  to  women  till  the  spring  of 
1844,  when  she  accepted  an  appointment  as 
matron  of  the  female  department  of  the  state 
prison  at  Sing  Sing,  that  she  might  prove  the 
possibflity  of  governing  such  an  Insntntion  by 
the  ^wer  of  kindness  alone.  She  filled  that 
position  for  4  years,  and  met  with  eminent  sno- 
oess.  While  at  Sing  Sing  she  published  "Life 
in  Prairie  Xanfl,''''  and  edited  an  edition  of  Samp- 
son's "  Criminal  .Turispmdenoe."  In  1848  she 
removed  to  Boston,  and  was  connected  for  some 
time  with  the  institntion  for  the  blind  in  that 
city.  In  1849  she  went  to  Oalifomia,  where 
she  remained  till  1866,  when  she  retnmed  to 
New  York,  and  published  a  volume  entitled 
"California  Indoors  and  Out."  For  the  nezt 
3  years  she  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  In  185!)  she  organized  a  society  to 
aid  and  protect  destitute  women  in  emigrahng 


to  the  West,  and  went  atdifltoent  &kestofiii 
western  states  with  large  nomben  of  Qmm  per 
sons.  The  same  year  we  pabHdiei  a  weifc  ai- 
der the  title  of  "My  Early  Days."  She  aotiie- 
quently  retnmed  to  Oalifomia. 

FARNHAM,  Tboxas  J.,  an  Amariom  tnr- 
eller,  husband  of  the  preceding,  bon  in  Ver- 
mont in  1804,  died  in  Oalifivnia  in  Sept.  1S(8. 
He  was  by  profeasiim  a  lawyer,  but  in  18(1 
he  organized  and  headed  a  smidl  ezpeditaoo 
across  the  continent  to  Oregon.  He  wot  to 
Oalifomia  the  same  year,  and  took  an  telin 
and  efficient  port  in  procnring  thenletwof  • 
large  nnmber  of  Amerioans  and  Eng^  vt« 
had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Vexicai 
govemment.  In  1842  ne  published  "Trtreli 
&i  Oregon  Territory;"  in  1846,  "Travels  in 0* 
ifomia  and  Scenes  in  the  Pacific ;"  aod  ia  tbe 
same  year,  "A  Memoir  of  the  Notth-Tot 
Boundary  Line." 

FARO,  a  river  of  Africa,  an  affluent  of  tlie 
Benoowe,  discovered  June  IS,  1861,  by  Dr. 
Barth,  at  its  point  of  Jpnotion,  about  lit.  f  if 
N.,  long.  12°  80'  E.  The  natives  inforoMl  Ida 
that  it  had  its  sonroe  in  Mount  Lobool,  7  tnji 
march  to  the  south.  At  its  junction  it  to  W 
yards  broad,  but  generally  not  exceeding  S  M 
m  depth.  The  eotrent  is  extremely  riideat, 
iqiproaohing  a  rate  of  6  mQee  an  hour,  i  &e( 
indicating  that  the  mountainous  ragiMi  froa 
which  it  issues  is  not  fiir  distant 

FARO,  or  Pbabo,  a  game  of  chanoe  it  caH^ 
said  to  derive  its  name  fh>m  tne  figure  of  & 
Egyptian  king  Pharaoh,  which  was  fonaeri; 
upon  one  of  uie  cards.  It  may  be  pl»«d  by 
any  number  of  persons,  who  sit  at  a  taUe  gen- 
erally covered  with  a  green  doth.  Tb«  keep* 
of  the  table  is  called  the  banker.  Tbevleyer 
is  called  pnnter  (ftrom  ItaL  puntart),  wno  » 
ceives  a  limret  or  small  book  fromwbicbtD 
choose  his  cards,  upon  which  he  mar  at  bb  op- 
tion set  any  nnmber"  of  stakes,  which  arefiMj- 
ed  in  amount  in  accordance  with  the  f*P^^ 
the  banker.  The  banker  tnms  up  the  eerii 
from  a  complete  pack,  one  by  one,  lajiagtlwi  ^ 
first  to  his  right  for  the  bank  and  then  toto 
left  for  the  pnnter  or  player,  till  all  the  cb« 
are  dealt  out.  The  banker  wins  when  the  »« 
equal  in  points  to  that  on  which  the  stake  iii» 
tnms  up  on  his  right  hand,  but  loses  *h«  •' 
is  dealt  to  the  left  The  player  loses  hiB  tie 
stake  when  his  card  comes  out  twice  in  '»* 
same  stroke.  The  last  card  bat  on&  the  daw 
of  which  the  banker  claims,  but  which  !«»» 
frequently  given  up,  is  called  hody  (««*'''"^ 
The  last  cwd  neitner  wins  nor  Ibees.  WW« 
a  punter  gains,  he  may  either  take  his  mW 
or  paroH  ;  that  is  to  say,  douMe  his  chsw*  JT 
vwituring  both  his  stoke  and  gains,  f  hidi  w 
intimates  by  bending  a  comer  of  hii  «*™^ 
ward.  If  he  wins  again,  he  may  play  up  «" 
wjj  which  means  that  after  having  gain*"  •  PJ 
roil  he  tries  to  win  seven  fold,  bending  hMM" 
.  a  second  time.  Should  he  ag«n  b»  s""**®? 
he  can paroli  for  quini» etUva,foT  f^r'L 
vOf  and  finaUy  for  *>««»<•«(  Jim,  Trhich»«" 
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^^MstcbaaeefatflMMnM.  Faro  waafbrmerlT' 
itt  Togae  in  France,  Englaad,  and  Europe  gen- 
enUy,  and  BtQl  retuns  its  popolarity  in  vanons 
firts  of  the  world.  A  varietj  of  tiiis  ^une  is 
dao  moeh  played  by  gamblers  in  the  United 
Bti^tes.  One  hnndredfMO  banks  are  eaid  to  exist 
in  tiie  oity  of  New  York  alone;  there  ere  also 
banks  in  almost  all  other  American  cities.  The 
method  of  play  in  the  United  States  is  as  follows : 
^  Am  dealer,  with  a  large  array  of  cheques  at  his 
'  ri^  hand,  representing  $1,  fS,  and  $20,  and  so 
an  upward,  takes  his  seat  at  the  centre  of  a  taUe 
with  U  tarda,  representing  a  complete  pack,  af- 
txad  to  it  at  conrenientdistanoe  to  mark  distinct- 
ly the  bet  placed  on  each.  Persons  who  wish  to 
pay  exdtMige  at  pleasure  money  for  snoh  amoant 
of  eheqaes  as  they  desire  to  ruk,  and  place  the 
anoont  they  intend  to  stake  on  any  partionlar 
esrdipon  the  table.  The  dealer  then  prodnces  a 
fttk  ol  cards  and  shuffles  them  (the  option  of 
ihuffiag  resting  also  with  any  of  the  players  who 
aoBfbrit),  hasUiem  ont,  and  then  places  them  in 
■  bo,  fimn  which  <me  by  one  he  deliberately 
•Bdes  them.  The  banker  loses  when  the  card 
•qaal  in  points  to  that  <m  which  the  stake  is  set 
tnnis  np  on  his  right  hand,  bat  wins  when  it  is  on 
Hn  left.  Bat  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  player,  by 
pboing  a  small  eopper  on  the  amoant  he  places 
en  the  eord,  to  revwse  the  chance.  This,  which 
ii  called  "ocmpering,"  enables  the  player  in  fiMt 
to  bet  on  whkbeTer  card  he  pleases.  The  dealer 
•tops  between  each  two  cards  while  new  bets 
ate  being  made  as  cheques  change  from  one 
eird  to  another,  and  thus  the  game  proceeds  to 
the  fliose  of  the  pack,  when  afreehdealismode, 
aad  the  some  process  is  gone  through.  The  bank 
wins  on  "q>lit8,"  which  is  snppoeed  to  be  the 
ooly  odds  in  its  favor,  but  it  possesses  others  in 
iti  soperior  amount  <tf  o^>itaL  and  in  the  inolino- 
ttOB  of  most  idayers  to  steke  heavier  in  the  ^ort 
to  recover  back  than  to  support  good  luck.  In 
Genaany  the  cards  are  not  dealt  from  a  box,  but 
orded  to  apine  board  and  torn  off  one  by  one  by 
flie  dealer.  Here  the  dealer  is  generally  assisted 
■ho  by  one  or  two  cronpiers,  who  attend  to  the 
playfaig  and  receiving,  guarding  against  errors 
ind  sbufflingthe  pack. 

FABOE/FiROn,  or  FkbO  Isuts  (Dan.  Flri- 
snw),  a  groap  of  islands  belonging  to  Denmark, 
and  situted  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  K.  of 
Scotland,  ibont  170  m.  N.  W.  from  the  Shetland 
Ues,  and  8S0  m.  S.  E.  from  Iceland;  lat  61*  to 
tr'N.;kmg.6''to8''W.  The^  ore  32  in  number, 
of  whkih  17  only  are  inhabited ;  area,  49S  sq. 
n.;  pop.  in  1868,  6,661.  The  principal  of 
^em  are  Stromde,  the  largest  and  centre  of 
nw  groop,  S7  m.  long  and  7  m,  broad,  having 
sboBt  2,800  inhabitants ;  OsterOe,  20  m.  Itmg 
ind  10  m.  brood,  pop.  about  1,200 ;  SnderOe, 
fiudSe,  Vaagfie,  and  BordOe.  The  others  are 
ntyamalL  The  FarOe  ishinds  are  formed  by  a 
poop  of  oimical  elevations.  Their  coasts  are 
n  naeMd  very  steep,  often  rising  precipitately 
to  uf^  heights,  or  abruptly  broken  by  aeep  in- 
kta.  Tne  whole  archipdago  abounds  with  whirl- 
fooli  and  rapids,  moldngua  navigatioD  difficult 


The  Idands  are  covered  with  hasaltio  mom- 
tains,  amid  which  are  nnmwous  little  lakes  and 
streams.  The  most  elevated  peaks  are  Skellings- 

Sld,  on  StromAe,  2,480  feet  nigh,  and  Slottare- 
id,  on  OsterAe,  whose  hdght  is  2,804  feet. 
The  climate,  though  mild  for  so  northern  a  lati- 
tude, is  extremely  moist  and  variable.  Bnow 
rarely  lasts  for  more  than  8  days,  bo  that  the 
cattle  pass  the  winter  as  well  as  smnmer  in 
atxe  open  air.  Tlie  Airioos  hnrrioanes  which 
I»«vail  cause  an  almost  total  absence  of  trees, 
and  peat  and  coal  are  used  for  fuel.  The  prin- 
cipal wealth  of  the  inhaUtants  consists  in  cat- 
tle and  a  peculiar  breed  of  aheep.  Tlie  native 
horses  ore  of  small  statore,  but  robust  and  active.  * 
The  idandeis  support  themselves  chiefly  by 
fishing  and  by  bird-ootching,  prosecuted  by 
scaling  the  precipitous  roekson  tne  shore.  The 
houses  are  all  constructed  of  wood,  roofed  with 
birch  bark  obtained  firom  Norway,  over  which 
is  mread  a  layer  of  turf.  The  principal  arUoIea 
<^  diet  are  milk,  fish,  fowl,  mntton,  and  barley. 
Bread  and  salt  are  Inxuries.  The  population, 
descendants  of  the  old  Northmen,  are  a  vigorous 
and  laborious  race,  of  loyal  and  religious  char- 
acter. The  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Norse, 
but  the  official  langoage  is  the  Danish.  It  is 
the  custom  of  the  men  before  attempting  to 
dimb  dangerous  clifb  to  bare  their  heads  and 
sing  psitos.  The  longest  day  of  snmmer  here 
is  S4  hours,  and  the  shortest  of  winter  4  hoott. 
Monks  from  the  Scottish  islee  first  fbunded  in 
the  ForOe  group  a  few  hermitages.  In  the  Sth 
oentnty  ftagitive  Norwav  pirates  established 
themselves  under  Grimr  S^ambon.  The  Idonds 
became  Danish  when  the  Danes  conquered  Nor- 
way in  1880.  During  the  18th  century  they 
were  notorions  as  the  seat  of  smugglers.  They 
were  oocnfrfed  by  the  English  from  1807  to 
1814.  The  administration  is  composed  of  « 
Danish  amtmand  or  bailiff^  who  is  commander 
of  the  armed  force,  and  a  landtcgt,  who  is  di- 
rector of  the  police ;  and  they  we  represented 
in  tiie  legislature  of  Doimai^  by  a  deputy  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  Gommeroe  with  toe  ForOe 
telands  is  a  monopoly  of  government,  and  Danish 
ships  are  permitted  to  approach  them  only  be- 
tween May  and  September.  Capital.  Tborshavn, 
on  the  W.  side  of  StromOe ;  pop.  aboat  7B0. 

FABQUHAB,  GsoBOB,  a  British  comic  dr*- 
matist,  bom  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1678. 
died  in  London  in  April,  1707.  After  a  brier 
and  irregular  career  at  Trinity  college,  DnUin, 
he  appeared  in  his  17th  year  as  a  comedian  upon 
the  Dublin  stage.  While  performing  a  pwt  In 
the  "  Indian  Emperor"  of  Dryden,  he  ocddea- 
tally  inflicted  a  serious  wound  upon  his  antogo* 
nist  in  fencing,  which  oansed  him  to  renounce 
the  boards  for  ever.  He  went  to  London  in 
1696,  obt^ed  a  commission  in  the  army,  and 
began  to  apply  himself  to  dramatic  composi- 
tion. He  lived  gavly  and  licentiously,  and 
during  the  10  years  before  he  sank  a  victim  to 
anxiety  and  ill  health  he  produced  7  comedies, 
superior  in  vivacity  and  ease  of  style,  and  in 
dear  and  raidd  development  ot  intrigue^  to  any 
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that  had  before  appeared  in  England.  Tb»  last 
and  best  of  these  was  the  "  Beaux  Stratagem," 
which  still  keeps  the  stage.  He  also  left  a  toi- 
nme  of .'.' Miscellanies,'"  consisting  of  poemsj 
essays,  and  letters.  His  works  have  mnoh  of 
the  smartness  and  indelicacy  which  was  fash- 
ionable in  his  time,  bnt  they  are  written  in  bet^ 
ter  language  and  are  less  designedly  vicious  than 
the  plays  which  preceded  the  revolution  of 
1688.  He  was  married  to  a  lady  who  had  de- 
luded him  by  spreading  a  report  that  she  pos- 
sessed a  fortune ;  but  he  pardoned  the  decep- 
tion. He  passed  a  troubled  though  merry  life, 
and  left  2  daughters  in  indigence,  whom  in  a 
*  brief  and  touching  note,  written  shortly  before 
his  death,  he  recommended  to  the  kindness  of 
his  friend  the  actor  Wilks.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works  appeared  in  London  in  2  vols. 
12mo.  in  1772. 

FARRAR,  JoHH,  LL.B.,  an  American  mathe- 
matician, bom  in  Lincoln,  Mass.,  July  1,  1779, 
died  in  Cambridge,  May  8, 1868.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  m  1803,  and  afterward 
studied  diviqity  at  Ando ver ;  but  having  received 
the  appointment  of  Greek  tutor  at  Harvard  in 
1806,  he  laid  aside  his  intention  of  enteriog  the 
ministry.  In  1807  he  was  chosen  HoUis  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in 
the  same  college.  The  standard  of  m^emati- 
■cal  education  was  then  low  in  American  col- 
leges, and  he  set  himself  the  task  of  raising  it 
to  the  European  level.  In  1818  he  published  for 
the  use  of  his  pupils  a  translation  of  Lacroix's 
"Elements  of  Algebra,"  speedily  followed  by 
selections  from  Legendre,  Biot,  B^zont,  and 
others.  These  works  were  at  once  adopted  as 
text  books  by  the  college,  and  by  the  United 
States  military  academy.  He  also  contributed  to 
the  sdentifio  periodinils  and  to  -  the  "  North 
American  Review."  For  18  years,  from  1811  to 
1824,  he  was  recording  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can academy,  its  vice-president  in  1829-'30,  and 
member  of  the  committee  of  publication  fixim 
1810  to  1825.  His  principal  papers  in  the  "  Me- 
moirs" of  the  academy  are :  "  Observations  on 
the  Great  Ck>met  of  1811;"  "Abstract  of  Me- 
teorological Observations  made  at  Cambridge 
from  1790  to  1813;"  "Abstract  of  Meteorologi- 
cal Observations  made  at  Andover;"  "Account 
of  the  Violent  and  destructive  Storm  of  Septem- 
ber 28, 1816 ;"  "  Account  of  a  singnlar  Electri- 
cal Phenomenon,  observed  during  a  Snow  Storm 
aecompaoied  with  Thunder."  In  1883  Bowdoin 
eoll^  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LLD., 
and  in  1836  he  resigned  his  chair  in  consequence 
of  a  painful  illness,  which  eventually  caused  his 
death. 

FARREN,  Eliza,  countess  of  Derby,  an  Eng- 
lish actress,  bom  in  Liverpool  in  1769,  di^ 
April  28, 1829.  Her  father,  a  native  of  Cork, 
who  was  successively  a  surgeon,  an  apothecary, 
and  an  actor,  at  his  death  left  his  family  in  great 
indigence,  and  Eliza  was  forced  to  appear  on  the 
stage.  She  made  her  dibut  in  Liverpool  in 
1778,  and  in  London  in  1777,  where  she  played 
■oocessively  at  the  Haymarket,  Oovent  Garden 


and  Dnit7  Lane.  Although  a  very  graoefid  Mai. 
lively  actress,  she  owed  her  reputation  chiefly 
to  her  remarkable  beauty,  which  received  ttta 
homage  of  the  moet  illusmons  men  of  the  time, 
such  as  Fox  and  the  duke  of  Richmond.  She 
was  esteemed  as -mnoh  for  her  virtues  as  her 
beauty,  and  became,  May  1, 1797,  the  wi&irf'th« 
12th  earl  of  Derby,  then  a  widower,  the  grand- 
tatiier  of  the  present  British  premier. 

FARS,  or  Fi^siBTAN  (anc.  Penit),  a  S.  W. 
province  of  Persia,  bounded  N.  by  uiak-i^ran 
and  Khorassan,  E.  by  Eerman,  S.  by  Lmttaa 


greatest  length  about  800  m.,  breadth  860 ;  ani, 
66,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  estimated  at  1,700,000,  in- 
cluding various  tribes,  Turkomans,  Baqjaai, 
Persians,  and  a  small  number  of  Jews.  It  is  £- 
Tided  into  the  Germaseer  and  Seerhud,  or  warn 
and  cold  regions.  The  former  extends  inland 
from  the  coast,  its  snrfiuse  being  a  sandy  pltto, 
wholly  dependent  for  vegetation  on  the  poiod. 
ioal  rains.  The  latter  comprises  the  more  de- 
vated  ret^on  belonging  to  the  great  range  of 
mountains  which  extend  from  ube  Caaoaaus  to 
the  gulf  and  forma  the  watershed  between  the 
rivers  that  flow  to  the  sea  and  to  the  salt  lake 
of  Bakhtegan.  This  portion  of  the  province 
consists  of  fertile  valleys,  generally  8  to  10  m, 
in  width  by  16  to  100  in  length.  A  km  d 
these  valleys,  as  Shiraz,  Eazeroon,  and  Merdfisht, 
are  cultivated,  but  many  are  wooded  and  miii- 
habited.  Eastward  the  country  is  more  cml 
sandy,  and  ill  supplied  with  water.  The  cniei 
rivers  are  the  Firuzabad,  Tabris,  Kab(»,  and  T«b 
(anc.  Arotu),  fiowjog  into  the  Persian  grnlfl  and 
the  Bnndemeer  (an&  Araxet),  tailing  into  Lake 
Bakhtegan.    Another  salt  lake  near  Shiraz  sq>- 

Slies  the  province  with  salt  The  general  pco- 
ncts  of  uie  country  are  tobacco  in  large  qosn- 
tity,  wine,  rice,  dates,  opium,  linen,  cotton,  silk, 
cochineal,  and  roses  for  the  mannfactore  of  attar. 
Iron  and  lead  mines  exist,  as  also  qnarries  of 
marble  and  alabaster.  Borax  and  ns^htha  sn 
among  the  chemical  products.  Cattle  and  (top 
husbandry  is  neglected,  but  attention  is  given  to 
the  raising  of  horses,  camels,  and  assea,  tar  m» 
and  export.  The  commerce  is  chiefly  with  In- 
dia. The  government  of  the  province  is  vetted 
in  a  prince  of  the  sovereign's  family,  with  gov- 
ernors of  districts.  Several  interesting  roiix 
exist.  Thirty  miles  N.  of  Shiraz  are  the  remaini 
of  Persepolis,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ta4 
magnificent  cities  of  antiquity.  The  district 
of  Fessa  is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  rep- 
resent the  ancient  Paaargada,  and  to  contwn  the 
tomb  of  Cyrus.  In  the  valley  of  Eazeroon  ate  the 
remains  of  Sbahpoor,  a  city  older  than  the  d»| 
of .  Alexander,  and  refounded  by  Sapor.  .Tm 
famous  sculptured  rooks,  caUed  by  the  Peniaiis 
Nakhsh-i-Rnstam,  are  in  the  plain  of  Danb- 
gerd.  Lady  Sheil,  in  her  "Glimpeesaof  life 
and  Manners  in  Persia"  (London,  1866X  ennmer> 
ates  about  20  different  tribes  in  the  province  ct 
Fars,  the  most  nnmeroos  and  troublesome  of 
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vbom  are  the  EasbghM  or  Easbkat  and  the 
Hunaaenee.  The  English  oonml,  Mr.  Keith 
Edwin  Abbott,  who  visited  Fars  snbaequently  to 
lady  8heQ  (in  I860),  derived  some  new  infor- 
Bia^<m  from  the  Eel  Begghi  himself  nnder  the 
hereditary  anthority  of  whoee  &mily  the  tribes 
of  Fara  have  been  for  some  generations  past 
He  estimates  the  total  nnmber  of  families  of  the 
Tirioos  tribes  at  from  20,000  to  23,000,  ezdn- 
ave  ot  the  Mamsenni,  who  nnmber  abont  2,000 
Cunilies.  Inoenladon  is  said  to  have  been  known 
imong  the  tribes  of  Fars  for  centnries.  The 
eow-pox,  however,  is  unknown  among  them. 
Among  the  principal  towns  are  Shiraz,  the  c^ 
ital ;  Jehroom,  the  principal  market  for  tobacco, 
and  a  good  market  for  English  cotton  goods; 
Eazeroon,  ooonpying  m(Hre  space  but  less  popn* 
Ions  than  Jehroom,  with  excellent  opium  pro- 
dnced  in  the  vicinity ;  Darab  or  Darabgerd,  pos- 
sessing 60  years  ago  abont  100,000  £ite  trees, 
whi^  owing  to  the  ne^ect  of  onltivation,  are 
DOW  reduced  to  80,000;  Behbehan  or  Baba- 
iian ;  and  Bnshire,  the  chief  port  in  the  Persian 
gnli^  which,  during  the  late  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Persia,  surrendered  to  the  T^-nglinh 
under  Gen.  Outram  in  Dec  1860. 

FABTHDfGALE  (Fr.  vtriugadin.  It  guar- 
iinfante),  a  petticoat  spread  to  a  wide  circum* 
fcr«»ce  by  hoops  of  willow,  whdebone,  or  iron, 
introduced  into  England  nnder  this  name  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Gentlemen  at  that 
time  wore  trunk  hose  or  breeches,  and  ladies 
wore  fivthlngales,  which  in  tibe  reign  of  Anne 
were  also  termed  tab  petdcoats.  They  ap- 
PMred  in  France  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
aV.  under  the  name  of  vertugcuUiu  and  panien, 
or  basket  petticoata,  the  law  of  their  struc- 
tnn  bong  that  their  greatest  diameter  should 
equal  the  height  of  the  lady.  Their  abandon- 
ment was  effected  near  the  dose  of  tiie  same 
trign  by  Mile.  Clidroo,  who  ventured  to  appear 
iqioa  the  stage  without  them,  but  they  again 
became  ftahionable  under  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  crinoline  petticoats  now  in  ibshion  through- 
oat  Christendom  resemble  farthingales. 

FASOES  (lAt.),  in  Roman  an^qnity,  a  bundle 
of  rods  in  the  middle  of  which  was  an  axe,  car- 
ried by  lietors  before  the  superior  magistrates 
as  a  symbol  of  authority. 

FAST  I^Kx..fa»tan,  to.  keep),  abstinence  from 
food,  espedaliy  aa  a  religions  observance,  ap- 
^ed  abo  to  the  period  of  such  abstinence. 
Bdigioaa  ftsting  was  common  among  the  oldest 
utMos  of  the  Orient,  being  from  tne  earliest 
timei  one  of  the  mortifications  of  the  fitkira  of 
hi^  and  in  practice  among  the  andent  Egyp- 
titu  by  those  who  devotea  themselves  to  the 
'  wwAip  of  Isis.  The  QteAa  and  Romans  had 
periodica]  fiwta,  some  of  which  were  ordained 
^iMiiily  for  priests  or  women.  From  the  time 
o(  Uoaeg  the  Jews  made  the  day  of  expiation  a 
%  of  fasting;  and  their  public  fiists  afterward 
btetme  numerous.  The  modem  Jews  have  0 
ivtdsyi  annually,  of  which  the  day  of  expi»- 
tiot  (Tom  hippw)  is  the  most  strictly  ob- 
Mrred.   All  other  days  are  commemorative 


of  national  calamities.  Fasting  was  early  ob- 
served as  an  act  of  devotion  by  Obrisdans,  and 
the  Lenten  fast  is  esteemed  by  ue  Greek,  Roman 
Oatholic,  and  some  Protestant  churches,  a  tra- 
dition from  th^  age  of  the  wostles.  The  Greek 
church  enjoins  fasting  on  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day of  each  week  and  on  numerous  commem- 
orative occasions,  and  its  4  great  fasts  are  the 
40  days  preceding  Christmas,  the  40  days,  of 
Lent,  from  Monday  after  Whitsuntide  to  Peter 
and  Paul's  day  (June  29),  and  from  Aug.  1  to 
Aug.  16.  The  Roman  Oauiolic  church  makes  a 
distinction  between  &stdng  and  abstinence,  flesh 
but  not  fish  being  prohibited  for  food  on  &st 
days.  These  are  tne  40  days  of  Lent,  the  4 
Ember  days,  tiie  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  of 
the  4  weeks  ih  Advent,  and  thtf  ^igUa  or  eves 
of  the  0'eat  ecdeeiastical  festivals.  The  church 
of  En^and  observes  the  Lenten  and  Eml>er 
days,  and  also  the  8  RogaUon  days  before  Holy 
Thursday,  every  Friday  except  Christmu  day, 
and  the  vigila  of  certiun  festivala.  The  month 
of  Ramadan  is  observed  as  a  period  of  fasting 
by  Mohammedans.  In  some  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  it  has  been  nsual  for  the  governor 
to  n>point  by  proclamation  a  day  in  the  spring 
to  be  observed  by  fasting,  humiliation,  ana 
prayer,  when  reUgious  services  have  generally 
been  conducted  in  tiie  churches. 

FASTI,  in  Roman  antionity,  registers  of  the 
days,  months,  and  other  divisions  of  the  year, 
corresponding  with  our  modem  calendars.  The 
term  is  variously  derived  from/ofj  divine  law, 
and/ari,  to  speak,  as  it  properly  designated  those 
days  of  the  year  on  which  legal  business  could 
without  impiety  be  transacted,  or  1^1  judg- 
ment be  given  by  the  magistrates.  TiMfatti 
eaUndare*  or  taeri,  the  chief  division  of  these 
rej^ters,  contained  the  enumeration  of  all  the 
days,  divided  into  months  and  weeks  of  8  days, 
according  to  the  nundma  (the  days  of  each  of 
the  ktter  bdng  detignated  oy  the  first  8  letters 
of  the  alphabet),  the  calends,  nones,  and  idea 
Daya  on  whidi  legal  business  could  i>e  transacted 
were  marked  by  F,  as/atti;  those  firom  which 
judicial  transactions  were  exduded  by  N,  as 
t^fatti;  and  days  on  which  the  assemblies  of 
the  comitia  were  held  by  G.  Frimarilv  these  re- 
giaten  are  sud  to  have  been  intmsted  by  Kama 
as  sacred  books  to  the  care  of  iii»pont\fexmax- 
tmtM,  and  for  nearly  4  centnries  the  knowledge 
of  the  calendar  continued  to  be  in  exdasive  pos- 
sesaon  of  the  priests,  one  of  whom  regulariy 
annonnoed  the  new  moon,  and  the  period  inter- 
vening between  the  calends  and  the  nonee.  On 
the  nones  the  rex  tacrorum  proclaimed  the  va- 
rious festivals  to  be  observed  in  the  course  of 
the  monUi,  and  the  days  on  which  they  would 
fall.  This  knowledge,  which  must  have  greatly 
extended  the  influence  of  the  priests,  who  seemra 
to  regulate  the  year  and  its  a£Eurs  as  if  accord- 
ing to  revealed  divine  wisdom,  was  first  made 
ptmlio  (804  B.  0.)  by  Oneius  Flavius,  a  scribe  to 
Appius  Olandius  the  Blind,  who,  having  acquired 
snmdent  information  from  the  pontifical  books, 
exhibited  a  table  of  the  &x&  in  the  f omm,  for 
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whMh  h*  ma  rewarded  Ij  tho  gratitode  of  the 
peoplft  with  the  dignity  of  carnle  aadile.  From 
this  time  forward  sooh  tables  of  stone  or  mar- 
ble became  common.  Beside  the  above  men- 
tioned divisiona  of  time,  with  their  notati(Hi, 
they  ge&eratlx  contained  the  enomeraticMi  of 
fe^Tsls  and  games,  whioh  were  fixed  on  cer- 
tain days,  aatroDomiisal  obeerratioos  <m  the  ris- 
ing and  setting  of  the  stars  and  on  the  seasons, 
aira  sometimes  Drief  notices  about  religioas  rites, 
as  well  as  of  remaiicable  events.  In  later  times 
flattery  inserted  the  ezplmts  and  hon<HS  of  the 
rnlers  of  Rome  and  their  familiaw.  The  rural 
fasti  (nutiei,  diatingoished  from  the  urbani) 
also  contained  aevwu  direeticms  for  mstio  lalxMrs 
to  be  performed  each  month.  Orid's  celebrated 
Zibri  JbHoru^  may  be  conridered  as  what  we 
woold  call  aconpanion  to  the  almanac, bdng  a 
poetical  illostraticm  at  the  Soman  year  as  re- 
modelled in  his  time  by  JnlinsOasar.  Adiffisr- 
ent  kind  otfuti  were  those  called  annaiet  or 
iUftoriei,  also  magUtraie$  or  eontvlarei,  a  sort 
of  cfaronldea,  containingthe  names  of  t^eohief 
magistratesfor  each  year,  and  short  aoooonts  of 
remarkable  events  noted  opposite  to  the  days  on 
which  they  occurred.  Hence  the  meaning  of 
historical  reccHids  in  general  attached  to  the 
term  fatti  in  poets,  while  it  is  nsed  in  prose 
writers  of  the  registers  of  oonsnis,  dictators, 
censors,  and  other  magistrates  beloi^ing  to  the 
public  archives.  Several  q>edmens  m  &»& 
of  diffwent  kinds  have  been  discovered  in  the 
last  8  oentoriea,  none  of  which,  however, 
is  older  than  the  age  of  Angostos.  The  fatH 
Mafftani,  the  complete  marble  original  of  which 
was  long  preserved  in  the  MaSbi  palace  at 
Rome,  bat  finally  disappeared,  are  now  known 
by  a  copy  of  Pigfaius;  the  Verriani,  known  as 
the  Praneetine  calendar,  comprising  only  6 
months,  are  historically  no  lees  remarkable. 
The  latter  appear  to  have  contained  amfde  in- 
formation aooDt  festivalg,  and  details  of  the 
honors  bestowed  npon,  and  the  triumphs  adhiev- 
ed  by  Oissar,  Octavianus.  and  Tiberius.  A  most 
remarkable  q>ecimen  of  tiie  second  class  was 
discovered  in  1646  in  the  forum  Bomanum,  in 
large  fnumenta,  and  is  known  under  the  name 
tiifttiti  Capitohai.  New  fhigments  vi  the  same 
tablets  were  foand  in  1817  and  in  1816.  Origi- 
,  nally  they  contained  the  records  of  Rome  bvsa 
the  expmnon  of  the  kings  to  the  death  of  An- 
gnstus.  Several  modern  writers,  as  Sigonioa,' 
Belaud,  and  Baiter,  have  published  chronologi- 
cal taUes  of  Bomaa  ma^stratea  under  the  title 
i^faitL 

FAT  OF  ANIMAI^.  See  Asifosx,  Aumbkt, 
andOARDLx. 

FATA  MORGANA,  or  castles  of  the  lairy 
Morgana,  a  form  of  mirage  oooasionally  seen 
by  observers  standing  on  eminences  on  the  0*- 
labrian  shore,  and  looking  westward  npon  the 
rtrait  of  Messina.  It  oocnra  in  still  momitigs, 
when  the  waters  are  unruffled  by  breeze  or  cur- 
rent, and  the  son,  rising  behind  the  monntaina 
of  Oalabria,  strikes  down  upon  the  smooth 
tnr£Mse  at  an  angle  of  46°.    The  heat  then  acta 


rapidly  npcm  the  sti^cBant  air,  theatrataef  vUoh 
but  slowly  intermingling  present  a  series  «f 
mimxs  which  variwialy  reflect  the  otgeets 
upon  the  snrfisoe.  The  tides  mnet  have  oper- 
ated to  ndse  up  the  surikoe  kito  a  oonvesions, 
assometimes  occurs  at  thislocality.  Otgeatsraen 
the  Sicilian  shore  opposite,  beneath  the  wk 
background  of  the  monntaina  of  Meaua,  an 
seen  refracted  and  reflected  nptm  the  wstsr  is 
mid  channel,  presenting  enlarjged  and  di^ 
cated  images.  Gigantic  figures  <rf  man  sad 
btsses  move  over  the  pictare,  aa  aiimlar  im- 
ages in  mioiatore  axe  seen  flitting  aorsas  tks 
white  dieet  of  the  oamera  obsoora.  It  soaw- 
times  happoia  that  the  sky  aboTe  the  mtm 
is  so  impregnated  with  vapw  that  it  av- 
rounds  these  objeots  with  a  colored  hoe.  TVi 
wonderfiil  ezhu>iti<n  is  but  <d  short  dsntiosu 
Its  aiqwaraBoe  is  baUed  with  shoots  by  the  pop- 
nlaoe^  who  call  attention  to  it  by  the  cry  it 
"Morgana,  Morgana  I"  The  phenomeiKm  is  not 
peculiar  to  this  localib',  though  the  ooofigsn- 
tion  of  tiie  coast  and  the  meteiwologloat  eoafr 
tions  of  the  region  eoDcnr  to  render  its  erhiKtina 
more  frequent  and  atao  more  beastiftal  bete  Asa 
elsewhere.  The  description  of  Minan,  wUeh 
was  puUished  at  Rome  in  1773,  is  coansDlf 
quoted  ss  the  best  socount  of  this  mirage.  ^Sm 
"Nicholson's  Journal,"  4to.,  vd.  L,  p.  9S&,  «l) 

FATEa    See  Parol 

FATDOTES,  or  FATOOins,  the  deaoeedssti 
of  Fatima,  the  danghter  oi  Mohammed,  a.  pov» 
fal  Arab  dynasty  whioh  ruled  for  2^  oentariit 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  while  the  Abbasridecalifti 
reigned  at  Bagdad.  They  daimed  as  tkv 
founder  IsmaeL  the  6th  of  the  18  imamaTlw 
were  descended  fit>m  Ali  and  Fatima,  but  thit 
daim  was  disputed,  and  they  were  varicMi(f 
said  to  have  first  ^peared  in  Persta,  in  Iignt| 
and  at  Fes,  and  to  hiave  been  desoendanta  of  * 
Jew,  a  locksmith,  and  an  eaatem  aageu  "Shg} 
first  attained  to  empire  nndw  Abn  llnhanwsfj 
Obeidallah,  who  in  the  year  erf  the  he^rs  2M 
(A.  D.  909)  annonnoed  himself  in  Syria  ai  the 
mahady,  or  director  of  the  £uthfnl,  foretold  bytiw 
Koran,  and  expected  as  the  Messiah  bv  a  cba 
of  heterodox  Mussulmans.  Denoonoed  by  tk 
caliph,  he  fled  to  Egrvpt,  and  travened  ike 
whole  of  the  north  or  Aifrica  to  SecyefaMM, 
where  he  was  imprisoned.  HewasddiveredtBd 
recognised  as  a  messenger  fiwn  heaven  by  Aka 
Abdallah,  who  had  Jnst  overthrown  the  AAicB 
dynasties  of  the  A^bites  and  Medraritea.  Be 
inade  himself  master  <tf  northern  Africa  froB  tte 
struts  of  Gibraltar  to  tiie  border  of  Egypt,  tad 
his  successor  conquered  the  idand  of  &3y. 
Moes,  the  4th  caliph,  wrested  Egypt  fiantae 
Abbasrides  in  970,  fosnded  Oatro,  fixing  Ui 
reddenoe  in  its  pnaent  suburb  of  Fostat,  apd 
conquered  Palestine  and  a  large  part  of  Syria 
Asia,  his  successor  (976-996),  oonsdidsted  sad 
extended  his  conquests,  embdlished  Oairo  wiik 
many  monoments,  and  married  a  Ohristisa  wo- 
man, whose  brothers  he  made  patriardw  tt 
Alexandria  and  Jemsslem.  His  son  Hsken 
(996-1081)  was  preeminently  distinguidwd  fat 
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faatidgm  tad  ernelty,  peneontlng  alik*  Ohtto- 
fitas,  Jewa^  and  <»tnoaox  Kohammedana,  and 
fMog  the  flnt  irapnlae  to  the  ornsades  by  his 
tynmnuMlooaneat  Jenualem.  DedariDghim- 
Mf  a  manifiatatkm  of  God,  he  became  near  the 
eloM  of  his  reign  the  fonnder  of  a  new  reli^on, 
new  represented  by  the  Drases  of  Syria,  who 
ezpeetois  reappearance  as  their  Messiah.  From 
bis  Ume  the  power  of  the  Fatimites  declined. 
On  the  death  of  Adhed,  the  Uth  caliph,  in  1171, 
tiie  dynasty  was  eztingnldied,  and  a  new  one 
sstabiiriied  by  the  great  Saladin,  who  had  ao- 
eompanied  an  army  sent  thither  by  the  soltan 
Novreddin  some  years  befiH«,  to  settle  a  dispute 
betweoi  rind  elidmants  to  the  Tidership. 

FATIO  DE  DUILLER8,  Nicolas,  a  Swiss 
gtometer  and  religioos  enthusiast,  bom  in  Basel, 
Feb.  10,  lOM,  died  in  Woroertershire,  England, 
fa  1758.  He  was  educated  at  €)eneya,  and  at  the 
igeof  18  wrote  a  letter  to  Oaasini,  in  which  be 
proposed  a  new  explanation  of  the  rings  of  Sa- 
tmt;  in  1666  he  gave  new  developments  to  the 
thewy  of  sodiaeal  light  proponndedby  Oassini: 
and  settling  in  En^nd,  he  bitterly  attacked 
Leibnitz,  whom  he  accnaed  of  havinji^  stolen 
from  Newton  the  discoTery  of  the  di^rential 
esknlos.  In  the  latter  part  at  his  life  he  be- 
csae  one  of  the  most  ardent  defenders  of  U>e 
prmihets  <rf  the  O^vennes,  and  claimed  for  him- 
self inspiration  and  the  power  to  raise  the  dead. 
BhaftsMMry  ridicnled  him  in  his  letter  on  en- 
tbntlsam ;  uid  Fatio,  with  two  associates,  was 
aipossd  in  the  pillory  in  London,  in  Sept  1707, 
"for  sbetting  aikd .&Toring  Eliaa  ]£ari<»  in  his 
vieked  and  connterfeit  prc^hedes."  He  sab- 
se^puDtly  went  to  Aria,  intending  to  convert  the 
worid,  imt  retnmed  to  England  and  lived  in  re- 
ttrsment  till  his  death. 

FAUCHSR,  LioN,  a  French  political  econo- 
mist, bom  in  Umoges,  Sept  8,  1808,  died  in 
Uvaeilles,  Dea  14,  1804.  While  a  yonth  he 
iupported  bis  mother  and  defirayed  the  expenses 
«f  Us  edoeation  by  employing  his  nights  in  de- 
riving embroidered  work.  Subeeqnently  he 
poeeeded  to  Paris  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  teaoh- 
iag;  and  at  the  same  time  to  porsne  the  studies 
cf  moral  u>d  political  science.  After  the  revela- 
tion of  1880  be  -was  saooesavely  editor  of  the 
3^Mp«,  the  GonttUutumnel,  and  the  Courrim- 
FrmtfoU.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
ofaambsr  of  depoties  for  Rheims  in  1846,  and 
sttaobing  himself  to  the  oppodtion  party,  took 
a  prondneat  part  in  debates  on  all  qnestions 
tDOidiing  upon  political  economy.  He  was  elected 
Vr  the  department  of  Marae  as  (me  of  its  rep- 
nsentstives  in  the  national  assembly  of  1848 
keeime  minister  <tf  the  interiorjDeo.  20,  and  hdd 
ftsoffiee  till  May  14, 1840.  He  was  again  ap- 
pointed minister  of  the  interi^  April  10, 1851, 
•ad  irts  succeeded  by  M.  d»  Thongny,  Oct  36, 
Ittl.  He  was  instrnmental  in  preparing  the 
kw  of  May  81, 18S0,  restricting  the  limits  of 
nffltge;  bnt  he  declined  to  ao^t  office  under 
LooB  Napoleon  after  the  eomp  d'itat.  After 
vitbdnwing  fhnn  politiM,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  hiteresta  of  the  CMdit  foneier,  in  the 


oroanixation  of  which  he  took  a  prominent  part. 
Admitted  to  the  academy  of  moral  and  political 
science  in  1840,  he  gave  to  that  body  a  fund  of 
20,000  francs,  fbr  the  purpose  of  awsjrding  every 
8  yean  a  prize  of  8,000  francs  to  the  author  of 
the  best  memdr  on  political  eccmomy,  or  the 
beet  biography  of  French  or  foreign  political 
ecommiists,  the  subject  to  be  snggestea  by  the 
aeademy.  On  the  fr«e  trade  question  he  occu- 
pied a  middle  ]x>eition,  advocating  a  gradual  re- 
duction of  duties,  but  depreoating  all  violent 
sweeping  reform.  He  proposed  the  formation 
of  a  commercial  lea^e  between  France,  Bel- 
gium, Spain,  and  Switzerland,  under  the  name 
of  "southern  league,"  as  a  counterpoise  to  tite 
German  ZoUoerein,  and  published  nis  views  on 
the  subject  in  a  pamphlet  in  1842.  Among  his 
remarkable  earner  efforts  was  an  essay  in  the 
Bevut  det  deux  monde$  on  the  relations  of  prop- 
erty in  France,  and  a  pamphlet  in  1888  on 
?ri8on  reform.  His  principal  work.  Etude*  $ur 
AngUterr«y  a  descnption  of  the  social,  indus- 
trial, aud  political  institutions  of  England,  ap- 
peared in  1846.  His  remarks  on  the  production 
nS  the  predouB  metak,  and  the  withdrawal  tX 

f)ld  from  droulation  in  several  coontries  in 
urope,  were  tranalated  into  English  in  1862, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Hankey,  ir.,  for  some  time  gov- 
ernor c^tbe  bank  of  England. 

FATJCI6NY,  a  N.  £.  province  of  the  duchy 
of  Savoy,  belonging  to  the  administrative  divi- 
rion  of  Annecy ;  area,  aboat  860  so.  m. ;  _pop. 
in  1867,  108,086.  Capital,  Bonneville.  Fan- 
cigny  is  one  oi  the  most  elevated  districts  in 
Earope,  beins  partly  covered  by  the  Pennine 
Alps.  The  vaUey  s  <tf  Chamonni  and  of  the  6iffi« 
befoi^  to  it  The  most  beautifhl  Alpine  flowers 
abou^  on  the  mountains ;  the  valleys  are  fertile 
and  well  onltivated.  Thechief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  consists  in  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

FAULT,  in  geology,  a  displacement  of  strata, 
intorruptuig  their  oontinui^.  Faults  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  working  coal  beds  in  the 
Englirii  mines,  the  miner  coming  unexpectedly 
in  his  progress  against  an  abrupt  wall  of  other 
strata.  The  angle  this  makes  with  the  plane  ci 
the  bed  he  is  working  indicates  whether  he 
most  look  up  or  down  for  ita  continuation  on 
the  other  side  of  the  dislocation,  always  looking 
for  this  on  the  nde  of  the  obtuse  angle.  Beds 
are  ^us  heaved  from  a  few  feet  to  several  hun- 
dred or  even  thousand  feet  Faults  of  great  ex- 
tent are  rarely  met  with  in  the  United  States, 
tbottgh  some  have  been  noticed  in  Pennsylvania 
and  v  irrinia.    (See  AKTHKAorrx,  vol.  L  p.  647.) 

FAUNA,  the  assemblage  of  animals  naturally 
belonging  to  a  continent,  region,  or  district 
limitM  by  geomphioal  or  physical  bonndaries, 
whether  of  land  or  water ;  also,  in  geology,  the 
remains  of  animals  found  in  any  particular 
formation.  Among  the  animals  constituting 
the  fiuina  of  a  country  we  find  certain  types  oo- 
oorring  nowhere  else,  as  the  sloths  in  South 
America,  the  omithorh^chns  in  Anstralia, 
the  hipiM>potamas  in  Africa,  the  tiger  in  Asia, 
the  wakns  and  polar  bear  in  the  arotio  re- 
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ri;  others  have  a  more  eztendad  range,  as 
marsupials  of  Australia,  representeiil  in 
America  by  Uie  (^XMsum ;  others  oooor  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  bats,  which  show 
difEerent  q>eoies  in  Ameiioa,  Eorope,  and  Asia. 
Tlie  ultimate  distribation  of  the  species  of  a  fauna 
.  is  intimately  connected  with  the  temperature, 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  character  of  the  vegetar 
tion;  this  is  most  striking  proved  by  the  aro- 
tio  &nna,  which  inolndes  animals  common  to 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  continents  whose 
species  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  cones  are 
entirely  different  The  flora  of  a  oounby, 
which  is  the  natural  combination  of  plants,  like 
the  fiuma,  has  peculiar  characters  mme  resam* 
Uing  others  as  we  go  toward  the  pole,  and  widely 
different  in  the  regions  of  the  equator.  In  the 
geological  fiums  we  find  evidence  of  the  same 
laws  of  distribation  in  localities  best  smted  to 
special  fbrms  of  life,  in  many  cases  coinciding 
with  the  present  animals ;  the  edentata  of  Bra> 
nl  and  the  marsupials  of  Australia  of  former 
epochs  .belong  to  the  siame  types,  though  of 
di£brentgenera  and  species,  aa  the  existing  ani- 
mala.  Tne  distribation  of  iaunsa  is  interestinK 
not  only  in  their  relation  to  palsontology  and 
zoology,  bat  to  some  of  the  highest  and  most 
disputed  points  of  ethnology.  Agassiz  and 
others  have  shown  that  the  nataral  provinces 
of  animab  coindde  remarkably  with  the  nata- 
ral range  of  distinct  types  of  man.  The  4  great 
primary  divisions  of  animals,  viz.,  vertebrate, 
artioulata,  mollosca,  radiata,  ore  found  together 
in  every  part  of  the  present  ocean  as  well  as  of 
the  anoi«it  waters;  on  land  we  find  the  first  8 
divisions  only,  the  last  being  entirely  aquatic. 
The  distribuUon  of  the  classes  is  more  limited ; 
though'  the  radiata  are  with  one  exception 
(hydra)  marine,  some  moUusks  are  marine, 
others  fluviatile,  others  terrestrial ;  the  same  is 
true  of  articulates  and  vertebrates.  Every  nat- 
ural province  has  its  peculiar  animals  and 
plants,  though  the  limits  of  such  provinces  are 
as  yet  not  sufficiently  well  ascertained  to  be  of 
much  advantage  in  dassificatiou.  The  unequal 
distribution  of  these  faunas  is  well  displayed  in 
a  sketch  by  Agassiz  in  Nott  and  GUddcm's 
"  Types  of  Mankind,"  which  may  be  re^rded 
as  an  approximation  to  a  natural  arrangement 
of  zoological  provinces,  whether  his  oondusions 
in  regard  to  their  relation  to  human  types  be 
accepted  or  not  Pro£  Agassiz  divides  the 
(^obe  into  8  realms,  as  follows:  1.  Arctic  realm, 
corresponding  to  the  arctic  circle,  or  rather  to 
the  isothermal  line  of  82°  F.,  Within  which  the 
forest^  dise^pear ;  inhabited  by  Esquimanx  and 
other  hyperborean  nations,  and  by  a  fauna  com- 
mon to  the  8  northern  continents;  its  charao- 
teristio  animals  are  the  white  bear,  walrus, 
reindeer,  seals,  large  cetaceans,  palinipied  birds, 
momerous  fishes  (especially  the  ialmotUda),  and 
a  variety  of  worms,  cmstaoea,  moUusks,  eohino- 
derms,  and  medusa ;  no  reptiles  form  part  of 
this  fkana ;  the  vegetation  is  of  the  most  meagre 
description,  consisting  of  mosses,  lichens,  and  a 
few  gramineous  and  flowering  plants  and  dwarf 


iMrohes.  2.  The  Adatic,  inhabited  by  Ma» 
goliana,  comprises  the  Mantchoorian,  Japaneu, 
Chinese,  central  Mo  wolian,  and  Gaqiian  laoas^ 
whose  limUs  are  sufficiently  ex]dained  by  thtir 
names;  among  ita  animak  are  th«  mo^deei^ 
the  yak,  the  Baotrian  camel,  the  wild  bans 
and  ass,  and  peculiar  q)eoies  of  bear,  sate- 
lope,  and  goat  8.  The  Eur(qtean  tealin,  ia- 
habited  by  the  moat  cultivated  races,  oob- 
prises  the  Scandinavian,  Bossiaa,  oentnl  £§• 
ropean,  southern  Eur(^>ean,  north  African,  Bgjp- 
tian,  Syrian,  and  Iranian  fiimus ;  the  unity  of 
this  realm  is  shown  by  the  range  of  its  manunsli 
and  birds,  and  by  its  physical  geograi^y;  its 
animals  represent  chiefly  the  same  geaea  m 
thoee  of  Asia,  bat  of  different  q>e(»es,  embiae- 
ing  the  beat  known  and  many  ol  the  oriaiBili 
of  the  domesticated  qiecies ;  the  natioDS  of  bhq 
bear  a  very  striking  relation  to  these  droon- 
scribed  &anffi.  4.  The  American  realm,  inhab- 
ited by  the  American  Indians,  oompriaei  tie 
Canadian,  middle  states,  soathon  atatea,  Bo^ 
moontains,  north  weBt,Oalifomian,Central  Amu- 
loan.  West  Indian,  Brazilian,  pampas,  OocfflW 
ras,  Peru  vian,  and  Fatagonian  fiannss ;  among  tfae 
charadbristic  animals  are  the  sloths  and  ann. 
dillca,  opossum,  bison,  distinct  tpedes  ot  raoo- 
keys,  deer,  bears,  goats,  and  shem,  the  hmnmng 
and  mocking  buds,  8-toed  ostridi,  the  aSlaptet, 
gar-pike,^  (Realms 2, 8, and 4, lie witiun the 
temperate  zone,  induded  between  the  isothcaan 
of  82°  and  74°  F.)  6.  The  African  reaho,  ia- 
habited  by  negro  races,  comprises  the  Sahaita, 
Kubiau,  Abysonian,  Senegalian,  Guinea,  t«U*- 
land,  cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  Vadagawr 
faunas ;  among  the  animals  are  the  chimpaiuae, 
hippopotamus,  lion,  zebra,  gnu,  giraflfe,  Abiean 
elephant  and  rhinoceros,  2-toed  ostrich.  6.  Thi 
Malayan  realm,  indnding  the  Dakhan,  Indft- 
Chinese,  and  the  island  fiaune,  correqwu&g 
to  the  Malay  and  Telingan  races  of  man ;  amoog 
its  animals  are  the  orang-outang,  Indian  elt- 

?hant,  rhinoceros,  and  t^ir,  and  the  ames  OL 
.  The  Australian  realm,  characterized  iHiaei- 
pally  by  the  marsupials  and  monotremes,  and  if 
the  absence  of  monkeys,  ruminants,  carnimn, 
pachyderms,  and  edentates.  8.  ThePcdynsua 
reahn,  inhabited  by  the  South  sea  islanders,  vMi 
numerous  local  faunae,  each  group  of  idands  bar- 
ing many  animals  peculiar  to  itsel£ — ^The  hraua 
race  is  custributed  all  over  the  earth ;  the  teat- 
beroid  fishes  have  an  equally  wide  distribotiaa 
in  the  sea.  Fishes,  though  inhabiting  a  medina 
which  allows  the  freest  migration,  are  cirooB- 
scribed  within  local  limits ;  those  of  the  tso 
rides  of  the  Atiantic,  except  a  few  n<»lhfflt 
ones,  are  epecificallv  distinct,  and  their  &■ 
tribution  is  principally  influenced  by  the  fine 
of  temperature  established  by  the  average  of  the 
greatest  cold  during  the  80  coldest  days  olib» 
year.  That  the  terrestrial  and  marine  ten* 
do  not  necessarily  correspond  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, and  on  tbe  same  continent,  is  proved  t^ 
tiie  facts  in  regard  to  the  soathem  portion  of 
the  United  States.  The  peninsula  of  Florida  i* 
inhabited  by  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  animalV 
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md  ia  ooTsred  with  land  plants,  the  same  as 
tboM  of  the  adjoining  states  of  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Misossippi,  &o.,  wliich  are  with  few 
exceptions  those  or  a  temperate  or  at  inost  snb- 
tropical  zone ;  while  the  marine  fishes  and  in- 
▼ertebrates,  and  the  algSB,  are  essentially  tropi- 
caL  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
fimited  distribntion  of  animals  in  local  fannss, 
are  the  orangs  of  the  Snnda  idands,  the  gorilla 
of  the  west  coast  of  AfKca  near  the  Gaboon 
riTBT,  the  rhinoceros  and  elephant  of  soothem 
AMca  snd  Ana,  the  tapir  of  Soath  America 
and  of  the  East  Indies,  the  camel  and  dromedary, 
the  ostrich  of  Afirica  and  of  South  America,  the 
cassowary  and  apteiyx  of  Anstralia,  the  protons 
c^Oarin^ia,  and  the  blind  fish  and  crawfish  of 
the  Mammoth  cave,  Eentnoky. 

FAUNS,  in  Koman  mythology,  mral  divin- 
ities,  descended  from  Fannns,  king  of  Latimn, 
who  introduced  into  that  country  the  worship 
of  the  gods  and  the  labors  of  agricoltnre.    The 
poets  ascribed  to  them  horns,  and  the  fignre 
of  a  goat  below  their  waist,  but  made  wem 
nyer  and  less  hideons  than  the  satyrs.    Fauna, 
Bke  satyrs,  were  introduced  upon  the  andent 
ttagein  comic  scenes.    The  cabalistic  mythol- 
ogy also  admits  the  existence  of  fauns,  whom 
it  regards  as-  imperfect  creatures.    It  supposes 
that  God  had  created  their  souls,  but,  surprised 
V  the  Sabbath,  had  not  time  to  finish  thcor 
'bo&B.    Hence  these  unfinished  beings  seek  to 
dun  the  Sabbath,  on  which  day  Uiey  retire  to 
the  deepeat  solitudes  of  the  woods  and  forests. 
FAUQUIER,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded  N. 
W.  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  S.  W.  by  Rappa^ 
hmnock  rirer  and  one-  of  its  branches ;  area, 
680  aq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  20,868,  of  whom 
10,850  were  slaves.    It  has  a  diversified  snr- 
&M,  a  productive  soil,  and  is  rich  in  minerals. 
There  are  several  gold  mines  which  have  heen 
worked  with  profit,  and  beds  of  magnesia  and 
KMpstone  have  also  been  discovered.  The  staple 
ptodnetions  are  grain,  wool,  and  hay.    In  1860 
th«  oomtty  yielded  663,960  bushels  of  Indian 
eon,  886,824  of  wheat,  8,628  tons  of  hay,  210,- 
711  lbs.  of  butter,  and  72,826  of  wool.    There 
vwe  86  churches,  and  928  pnpils  attending 
pablio  and  other  schools.    Value  of  real  estate 
in  1856   $9,766,686.    Formed   in    1769,   and 
named  k  honor  of  Qo\,  Francis  Fanquier  of 
Vinioia.   Capital,  Warrenton. 

FAUBIEL,  Glavde,  a  French  historian  and 
writer  upon  belles  lettres,  bom  in  St.  £tienne, 
Oct  81, 1772,  died  in  Paris,  July  16,  1844.  In 
1793  he  beesjne  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the 
Pjrto^es,  but  after  a  year's  service  renounced 
tM  military  profession,  and  devoted  himself  to 
Mf.  He  was  for  2  years  secretary  to  Fonoh6, 
the  minister  of  police,  but  reagned  when  in 
1803  he  saw  Napoleon  about  to  concentrate  the 
(DTermnent  in  his  own  hands.  Meanwhile  he 
ud  made  acquwitanoe  with  many  literary  per- 
mu,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Madame  de 
tol,  had  become  associated  with  Condorcet 
ud  De  Gkraodo.  and  was  devoting  particular  at- 
tntioa  to  the  onental  languages.    He  published 


in  1810  a  translation  ct  the  Parfhttud*  of  Bag- 
gesen,  and  soon  afterward  translations  of  S  ^ 
ti>e  tragedies '  of  ManzonL  The  latter  showed 
his  esteem  for  Fanrid  by  dedicating  to  him  his 
Garmagnola.  He  began  a  history  of  sttncism, 
for  which  he  had  collected  many  materials,  but 
he  wearied  of  the  labor  of  writing,  and  the  wca-k. 
was  never  finidied.  In  1824-'6  he  pubHshed  his 
"Popular  Songs  of  Modem  Greece,"  ^ving 
both  the  original  text  and  a  French  version. 
In  1880  he  was  appointed  to  the  profeKorship 
of  foreign  literature  in  the  fsoolty  of  letters  «b 
Paris,  created  expresdy  for  him  by  Gmzot.  In 
1886  appeared  his  "  History  of  Southern  Ganl 
imderme6emianO<Hiqnerar8,"in4ToIs.  This 
work  gained  for  him  adniissi<»i  into  the  academy 
of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettres.  He  was  (me 
of  the  ooDaborators  in  the  "Literary  History 
of  France,"  for  which  he  ftamished  a  remarka- 
ble notice  of  Bmnetto  Latini,  beside  many 
others.  In  1887  he  published  a  "History  of 
the  Crusade  agdnst  tiie  Albigensian  Heretics, 
written  in  Provencal  Verses  by  a  contemporary 
Poet,"  to  which  he  added  a  translation  and  in- 
troduction. After  his  death  one  course  of  his 
lectnres  was  publish^  under  the  title  of  a 
"  History  of  the  Provencal  Literature,"  in  which 
he  developed  his  theory  that  this  literature  gave 
origin,  to  the  romances  of  Charlemagne  and  of 
the  round  table,  and  to  the  ideas  of  honor,  love, 
and  gallantry  which  modified  the  manners  of 
the  middle  ages.  An  English  translation  of  the 
first  22  chapters,  which  comprise  the  complete 
history  of  Provencal  lyrical  poetry,  by  Profl 
G.  J.  Adler,  has  been  announced  for  publication 
(New  York,  1869.)  Another  course  of  his  lec- 
tures was  published,  entitled  "  Dante  and  the 
Origin  of  the  Italian  Language  and  literature." 
FAUST,  Db.  Johann,  a  prominent  character 
of  the  national  and  popular  poetry  of  Gerinany. 
According  to  tradition,  he  was  a  celebrated 
necromancer,  bom  abont  A.  D.  1480  at 
Enittlingen,  or  ^nndlingen,  in  Wtkrtemberg, 
or,  as  others  have  it^at  Roda  in  the  present 
grand  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar,  or  at  Saltwedel 
m  the  then  principality  of  Anhalt.  He  is  said 
to  have  studied  magic  at  Cracow.  Havintr 
mastered  all  the  secret  sciences,  he  was  seized 
witii  gloomy  dissatisfaction  at  the  shallowness 
of  human  knowledge,  and  with  an  intense  long- 
ing after  a  more  elevated  kind  of  mental  and 
physical  enjoyment.  He  coiyured  the  Evil  One, 
and  made  an  agreement  with  him,  aooording 
to  which  the  de^  was  to  serve  Faust  for  ftiU  24 
years,  obeying  all  his  behests,  and  at  the  ezi^ra- 
tion  of  the  term  Faust's  soul  was  to  be  delivered 
to  eternal  damnation.  The  contract,  signed  by 
Faust  with  his  own  blood,  contained  the  fallow- 
ing 6  conditions :  "1,  he  shall  renoxmceGbd  and 
all  celestial  hosts ;  2,  he  shall  be  an  enemy  of 
all  mankind;  8,  he  shidl  not  obey  priests;  4^ 
he  shall  not  go  to  church  nor  partake  of  the 
holy  sacraments;  6,  he  shall  hate  and  shun 
wedlock."  Faust  having  signed  this  agreement, 
Satan  sent  him  a  tpiritnu  familiarU  (Mephis- 
topheles,  Mephoetophilis,  or  Mephistophiles),  a 
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dOTil "  wlio  likes  to  Hve  amon^rman."  FMst  now 
began  a  brilliant  woridly^  career.  He  revelled  in 
all  manner  of  eensnal  eqioyaoent,  of  which  biaat- 
tentive  derU-eeryant,  with  an  iaezbanstaUe  £mv 
tility  of  imagination,  was  alirays  inventing  new 
and  more  attractive  forms.  When  remorse  tor- 
.  mented  Fanst  and  sorfeit  led  him  to  sober  reflec- 
tion, Mephistoplieles  diverted  him  with  all  kinds 
of  onrions  devilries.  Faust  frequently  joined  in 
them,  and  appUed  his  snpematand  powers  to  the 
mostaatonishingfeatsof  witchcraft.  Thisperiod 
of  his  career  is  embellished  by  popular  poetry 
with  numerous  comical  tricks  and  miracnloas 
feats.  Dtosted  at  last  with  his  life  of  di»- 
aipation,  Fkust  yearned  for  the  blessings  of 
matrimony.  Satan,  afraid  of  losing  him,  ap- 
peared in  all  the  terrors  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone, and  frightened  him  out  of  this  purpose. 
But  in  order  to  satisfy  his  desire,  he  sent  him 
from  the  lower  regions  the  beautiful  Greek 
Helena  as  a  concubine.  Fanst  lived  with  her, 
and  she  bore  him  a  son,  Justus  Fbnstus.  fi- 
nally, the  term  of  24  years  drawing  to  ita  dose, 
remorse  and  fear  overpower  him  completely; 
as  a  last  resort  he  seeks  relief  and  salvadon  from 
priests,  but  nothing  avails  him.  All  flee  from 
the  doomed  man.  Midnight  approaches;  an 
unearthly  noise  is  heard  from  Faust's  room,  the 
howling  of  a  storm  yiiuA  shakes  tiie  house  to 
its  very  foundation,  demdniami  laughter,  cries 
of  pain  and  angidah,  a  piercing,  heart^ivnding 
call  for  bel^,  foUowM  l^  the  stillness  of  death. 
'Nest  morning  they  find  Fawf  s  room  empty, 
but  on  the  floor  and  walla  evidence  ot  a  violent 
struggle,  pools  of  blood  and  shattered  brains; 
the  corpse  itself|  mangled  in  a  most  horrible 
manner,  they  find  upon  a  dnngfailL  The  beau- 
tiful Helena  and  her  aoa  have  disappeared  for 
ever. — ^That  some  such  person  as  Faustus  has 
existed  is  asserted  in  the  most  direct  manner 
by  writers  who  profess  to  have  convened  with 
him.  Among  these  eye-witnesses  are  HiOip  Me- 
lanohthon,  the  great  reformer,  and  Ckmrad  6es- 
ner  (1661),  and  even  in  Luther's  "Table-Talk" 
mention  is  made  of  Dr.  Faustns  as  a  man  irre- 
trievably lost  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  real  name  of  this  man  was  Fanstus. 
Joseph  GM^rres  maintains  tiiat  a  oertun  Gteorge 
Sabellieus  is  tiio  only  historical  person  in  whom 
the  original  of  Faust  can  be  recognized.  In 
his  opinion  Fanstus  was  a  fictitious  name  which 
Sabeilioufl  assumed.  Others  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  George  Sabdiicns  disqipeared 
about  the  year  1616  or  1617,  and  that  Fanst 
was  one  of  his  pupils.  Faust's  death  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  taken  place  in  1688.  Tradition 
has  connected  with  his  name  a  great  nnmber 
of  biographical  traits  and  magical  feats  former- 
ly ascribed  tp  other  reputed  conjurers,  awsk  as 
Albertus  Magnus,  Simcti  Magna,  and  Paraoelsns. 
"  Fanst,"  saysOdrres,  "  is  nther  a  book  than  a 
persoiL  All  that  is  related  o{  his  wonderfbl 
magical  powers  has  formed  part  of  popular  tra- 
dition for  centuries  before  his  time.  Faust 
was,  so  to  speak,  merely  the  seal  stamped  upon 
the  collection  of  all  these  traditiona,"    This 


opiaimi  is  essentkUy  adc^tted  Ij  «hs 
Grimm.    Earl Boeenkrans says:  "Tbepopaiar 
history  of  Dr.  Faust  is  merdy  a  oomHnatiaa 
of  a  nmnber  of  fables,  all  taming  upon  tte 
same  point,  vis.:  the  attempt  of  man  to  rise  to 
saperhnman  mental  and  phyaoal  power  by  a 
compact  with  Satan.    Many  things  aseribed  ta 
Fanst  by  popular  belief  are  likewise  related  of 
other  men  whose  profound  knowledge  or  iia& 
the  mass  were  unable  to  compreh«id.    In  iMs 
reepect  the  fkble  of  Fanst  msy  be  cooMMred  t» 
thmeof  F(HtanatosortheWsiideringJew.''  b 
its  very  earliest  and  oradest  form  the  fii^  ot 
Fanstus  wpeara  as   an  illoatratioo,  howsnr 
quaint  and  coarse,  of  a  deep  philcaophiesil  mm- 
timent.    The  tragical  fate  of  FanstiM  is  lepie- 
sented  to  resnlt  from  an  irreconcilable  eonSd 
of  &ith  and  knowledge.    In  the  seoond  partcf 
his  Ihuit,  Goethe  hss  attempted  a  poetMsl  n- 
lution  of  the  legend.    Throng  all  vioiaritadai 
he  leadsFanst  to  a  p<Hnt  whwe  at  last  faeexp*. 
riences  the  feeling  of  perfect  hapinnees  is  de- 
voting lus  intellectnal  uoulties  to  the  promoliaa 
of  the  welfare  of  his  kind.    Then  he  has  at- 
tained the  end  which  he  has  pointed  oat  ta 
Mephistophetos  as  the  object  of  all  his  loufpap, 
and  is  removed  from  this  life,  not,  howevo^  te 
be  lost,  but  to  be  saved  by  lova,  the  "ever. 
womanly"  that "  leads  ns  on  high."     GoetiiA 
fiunoaspoemattempta  to  show  that  man'slont- 
ing  after  knowledge  may  lead  him  into  Bsay 
errors  and  fillings,  bnt  cannot  deetrc^  his  better 
nature. — ^The  first  printed  biogn^y  of  Isort 
mpeared  in  1687,  at  Frankfort :  Sit»ritAn» 
Dr.  •TbAonn  FaauU»,  den  «eUb«idkr»jfte»  Znt 
&0rer  «tuZ  mAwoiv  S^mxtler.    In  1688  thwe  t^ 
peued  a  rhymed  edition  and  a  tiaaalatiiHi  inte 
low  Dntdi;  in  1680,  a  traodation  into  Freo^ 
Siitoin  prodiffieiut  et  ImmMUatiU  de  Jm 
Fmut;  about  tiie  same  time,  an  En^ish  v«r> 
sion,   "A  Ballad  of  tiie  Life  and  Death  <€ 
Doctor   Faastus,  the   great   Coqjnrer;"  and 
8h<Hrtly  after,  "  The  Hbtory  of  the  Daanablt 
Life  and  Deserved  Death  of  Dr.  John  Fanete.* 
The  latter  version  seems  to  have  been  the  bsrii 
of  Obristopher  Marlowe's  drama,  "Life  ad 
Death  of  Dr.  Faustns,"  whidi  in  its  torn  wm 
transformed  into  a  Gtoman  pni^t  piay.    Itii 
from  this  puppet  play,  which  has  presonrad  iti 
popularity  in  Gennany  for  two  oentoriea^  thit 
Goethe  drew  the  firrt  oonoeptiaa  of  his  tra^^, 
a  Cujt  whioh  explains  the  striking  similarity  ^ 
tween  the  <^iening  monologue  of  Faoat  in  j|ir> 
lowe's  imd  Goethe's  poems.    In  1699,  6.  & 
Widmann  published  (m  German)  a  "  TraeSi^ 
tory  of  the  Horrid  and  Execrable  Sns  asd 
Vices,  also  of  many  2firaonloas  and  paaioc 
sbrange  Adventnree,  of  Dr.  Johannes  FaostM* 
(8  vols.).    A  new  version  appeared  in  1674^ 
bearing  the  title  (inC^Mrmaa),  ''The  Seandakiai 
Life  a^  Horrible  Death  of  the  Notorious  Areh- 
Kecromanoer  Dr.  Johann  Fanst"    It  was  oft«a 
repnbUshed,  but  rei^aoed  at  last  by  an  abridged 
editicm  of  Widmann's  vwsion  (1728).    A  gnit 
number  of  books  on  neoromaaoy  mso  pr^eod 
to  t:ive,  from  original  mamuaotipte  of  Fsoiti 
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I3a  caba&tio  fonnnlas,  obarms,  taBgmMia,  &o. 
AH  of  these  pablicstiaiu,  and  also  all  important 
monographs  beartng  npon  this  sabject,  havo 
been  reprinted  in  the  valuable  collection  of  J. 
Scheible,  Da*  Khtter  toeltlieh  und  geiitNeh 
(Stotlgart,  1847).  More  than  860  different 
vorks  on  the  legend  of  Fanst  are  ennmerated 
in  Peter's  LUeratur  der  Fautttage  (3  vols., 
HaUe,  1849,  2d  edition  18«1). 

FAUST,  or  Fnsr,  JooAinr,  an  associate  of 
Gotenberg  and  SchOffer  in  the  first  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  printing,  bom  in  Mentz, 
dkd  in  Paris  abont  1466.    He  probably  had 
no  share  in  the  invention  of  the  art,  and  his 
connection  with  it  commenced  in  1460,  when 
Gutenberg,  having  expended  a  fortmie  in  ex- 
perimenting, indnced  Fanst  to  enter  into  part- 
nership with  him,  and  advance  fbnds  to  estab- 
liah.tiie  business  of  printing  at  Mentz,  the  latter 
having  a  lien  on  the  matenuals  as  secnritj.    The 
onlv  Qiown  productions  of  the  press  of  Fanst 
indGntenberg  are  an  indulgence  granted  by 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  to  Paulinas  Chappe,  ambassa- 
dor of  the  king  of  Cyprus,  of  which  13  copies  on 
vdlnm  printed  in  1464  remain,  and  2  copies  of 
1 2d  edition  printed  in  1466,  and  an  "Appeal 
to  Christendom  agunst  the  Tnr^"  snppoMd  to 
Idoogto  the  former  year.   The  celebrated  folio 
Litin  Bible  of  the  luzarin  library  is  idso  at- 
tributed to  this  period.    This  is  a  close  imi- 
tation of  the  best  writing,  the  rubricated  cap- 
itals bdngwritten  in  by  huid ;  and  it  is  probably 
to  this  edition  that  is  to  be  referred  tiie  weU 
known  though  n>ocryphal  story  of  Fanst  hav- 
ing been  arrested  at  Paris  on  a  charge  of  magic 
for  Klling,  at  a  fraction'  of  their  nsnal  price, 
copies  of  the  Bible  so  exactly  alike  that  they 
mA  not  have  been  produced  by  human  agen- 
cy alone.    A  copy  of^thls  edition,  the  only  one 
in  America,  is  in  the  library  of  Mr.  James 
Lenot,  of  New  York;  it  cost  abont  $8,000. 
Ib  1465  Faust  pnt  an  end  to  the  partnership 
Vy  suing  Gntenberg  for  his  advances,  amonnt- 
ing  apparently  to  only  1,600  florins,  but  swelled 
br  charges  of  interest  and  expenses  to  2,020. 
Ine  luit  resulted  in  his  favor,  and  he  took  pos- 
Marion  of  the  greaterpart  of  the  stock  in  satis- 
fKtion  of  the  debt.    Fanst  then  associated  with 
himself  Peter  Schdffer,  his  son-in-law,  who  had 
been  in  their  employment,  and  had  perfected 
the  Droceaa  of  making  movable  metallic  types 
by  tne  invention  of  the  pnnch.    The  first  com- 
Wte  remit  of  this  new  invention  was   the 
Satmale  Ditinorwn  Offleiorum  of  Dnrandns 
dirge  folio,  1469).    Two  editions  of  a  Psalter, 
Iwaatifolly  executed,  had  previously  speared 
vithflie  imprint  of  Fanst  and  Sohaffer  (1467 
and  1459X  but  in  these  the  large  capitals  were 
«t  on  wood.    Copies  of  9  o&er  works  from 
|Ii«tr  press  with  dkte  and  imprint  still  exist, 
incising  a  Latin  Ynlgate  Bible  (2  vols,  large 
<bl,  1M2),  and  the  De  Offieii*  and  Paradox^ 
rf  Cicero  (small  fbL,  1486 ;  a  copy  of  this,  the 
fint  printed  classic  author,  is  in  the  Astor 
Bbn^,  New  York),  beside  several  not  so  an- 
tbtntioated,  which  from  a  dose  reeemblanoe 


are  attributed  to  them.  The  quarrels  between 
the  archbishop  Diether  von  Isenbnrg  and  Adolf 
of  Nassau,  wnich  resulted  in  the  sacking  of 
Mentz  by  the  latter  in  1462,  proved  disastrous 
to  Fanst's  establishment ;  his  workmen  were 
scattered,  and  the  printing  process,  which  had 
been  kept  as  a  secret  in  Mentz,  was  divulged  by 
them  in  other 'countries.  A  short  tame  after- 
ward, however,  Fanst  was  enabled  to  resume 
his  operations.  He  made  several  jonmeya  to 
Paris,  in  the  last  of  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  died  there  of  the  plague. 

FAUSTIN  I.    See  SouLouqint. 

FAUSTINA,  Anira  Oauuia,  daughter  of 
Annins  VenuL  prefect  of  Borne,  and  wife  of 
the  emperor  Antoninus  Pins,  bom  A.  D.  104, 
died  in  141.  She  ascended  the  thrtme  with 
Antoninus  in  138,  and  thon^  the  emperor 
grieved  at  the  profli^y  of  her  life,  his  affec- 
tion for  her  made  hmi  place  her  after  death 
among  the  number  of  the  goddesses,  raise  tem- 
ples and  altars  to  her,  and  have  medals  struck 
in  her  honor,  exceeding  in  number  and  variety 
those  in  honor  of  any  other  Soman  empress. — 
Anhia,  yonnger  daughter  of  the  preceding,  wife 
of  her  oonsin  the  emperor  Marcus  AnreUus,  bmn 
A.  D.  126,  died  in  176.  «ie  was  the  Meesalina 
of  her  time,  surpassing  even  the  dissolute  man- 
ners of  her  mother,  llie  emperor  was  aware  of 
her  disorderly  life,  but  loved  her,  notwithstand- 
ing tiie  rulleries  and  murmurs  of  the  people  and 
the  advice  of  his  friends.  She  accompanied  him 
in  an  expedition  to  the  East,  and  suddenly  died 
at  a  village  near  the  foot  of  Mt  Taurus.  An- 
relius  mourned  for  her,  ranked  her  aoHmg  the 
goddesses,  caused  medals  to  be  struck  in  hw 
honor  bearing  the  inscription  of  Pudieitia,  and 
exalted  the  place  where  she  died  into  a  oit^ 
with  tbe  name  of  Fanstinopolis. 

FAVERBHAM,  or  Fwcbbhax,  a  maiket 
town,  borough,  and  parish  of  Kent,  England, 
and  a  member  of  the  cinque  port  of  Bover, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Swale,  46  m.  E.  S.  £. 
of  Lond(m ;  pop.  in  1861,  4,696.  It  contains  a 
handsome  church,  built  of  flint,  with  a  light 
and  graceful  spire,  several  chapdLs,  schools,  and 
assembly  rooms,  and  a  theatre.  The  town 
has  long  been  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  gnnpowder,  and  has  also  some  factories  of 
Roman  cement  Its  chief  trade  is  in  oysters. 
It  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  160  tons  harden. 

FAVIGNANA  (anc.  yEgum  or  jEthvM,  an 
important  Boman  naval  station),  an  island  of 
the  .£gadee  group  in  the  Mediterranean,  8  m. 
fiom  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily ;  pop.  4,000.  It  is 
about  6  m.  long,  and  from  2  to  8  m.  broad. 
The  surface  is  low,  with  the  exception  of.  a 
range  of  hUls  running  through  the  centre,  em 
the  onlminating  summit  of  which  is  the  castie  of 
Santa  Catarina.  There  is  a  fine  bay  on  the  E., 
on  which  stand  the  town  and  fortress  of  San 
Leonardo.  San  Giaoomo,  the  principal  place, 
is  on  the  N.  coast.  The  island  lias  several  qiuov 
ries,  and  extensive  tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries, 
in  the  produce  of  which,  and  in  sheep,  goats, 
poultry,  ita^  it  has  a  floniishlng  export  trade. 
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FAYRAS,  Thok^  Hahi,  marqois  <d^  a 
French  conspirator  agtunst  the  revolntion,  bom 
in  Bloia  in  1745,  hanged  in  Paris,  Feb.  19, 
1790.  He  entered  the  army  in  1766,  and  after 
several  campaigns  was  made  first  lieutenant  in 
the  Swiss  guards  of  Mondenr  (afterward  Loots 
XVni.),  and  in  1787  commanded  a  legion  in 
Holland  during  the  insmrection  against  the 
stadtholder.  In  1790  he  was  appr^ended  as 
the  ringleader  of  a  plot  to  introduce  an  army  of 
80,000  men,  Swiss  and  G«mian8,  into  Paris  hj 
night,  which  was  to  murder  Bailly,  Lafayette, 
and  Necker,  and  to  oarrr  off  the  royal  family 
and  the  seals  of  state  to  Feronne.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  secret  agent  of  the  highest  person- 
ages, and  suspicion  was  directed  to  Monsieur, 
who,  alarmed  by  the  pnblio  a{ptation,ezc^ated 
himselfbyaspeiBohatthehAteldeTille.  Favras 
was  summoned  before  the  CMtelet,  and,  while 
the  populace  showed  the  greatest  fury  against 
him,  shouting  "  Favras  to  the  lamp-post,"  he 
was  condemned  to  be  hanged ;  and  he  met  his 
&te  with  unshaken  fortitude.  When  told  that 
no  revelations  would  save  his  own  life,  he  an- 
swered :  "  Then  my  secret  shall  die  with  me." 
His  execution  took  place  at  night,  by  the  light  of 
torches,  amid  the  j&eta  of  the  crowd,  and  was  the 
first  example  of  the  equality  of  revolutionary 
j  ustice,  capital  punishment  having  formerly  been 
inflicted  on  nobles  by  decsfpitation,  and  only  on 
plebeians  by  hanging. 

FAVBE,  Gabbikl  Oulttvx  Julbs,  a  Frenoh 
lawyer  and  politidan,  bom  in  Lyons,  March 
31, 1809.  From  1880,  when  he  advocated  the 
abolition  of  royalty,  until  the  present  day,  he 
has  been  a  consistent  champion  of  republican 
principles,  in  the  press,  in  the  forum,  and  at 
the  bar,  where  he  nas  frequently  been  the  de- 
fender of  parties  indicted  by  the  government. 
After  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  be  became 
secretary-general  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior, 
bat  remgned  on  being  elected  to  the  constitu- 
ent assembly.  He  officiated  for  some  time  as 
under  secretary  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  was  often  heard  in  debate.  He  voted 
for  the  prosecution  of  Louis  Blano  and  Oaus- 
sididre,  on  account  of  the  insurrection  of  June, 
1848,  and  for  proaoriptive  measures  against  po- 
litical clubs  and  tumultuous  assemblies  in  the 
street;  but  he  proposed  a  preamble  to  the  con- 
stitution, making  it  incumbent  upon  tiie  state 
to  assist  those  of  the  working  classes  who  wer« 
nnable  to  find  employment^  refiised  to  join  in 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  Cavaignaouand  opposed 
the  expedition  of  Dec.  1848,  to  Rome.  After 
the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  presi- 
dency (Dec.  20, 1848),  he  became  his  strenuons 
opponent,  and  after  the  fiight  of  Ledru-Bollin 
(June  13^  1849),  Favre  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  montoffru  party.  After  the  eotip 
(Pitat  of  Deo.  3,  1861,  he  was  elected  member 
of  the  general  council  of  the  departments  of  the 
Loire  and  Rhone,  but  refused  to  take  the  oath 
to  the  new  constitution.  In  1868  he  created  a 
profound  sensation  by  his  defence  of  Ordni, 
whose  advocate  he  was,  and  by  his  boldness  in 


proeU^ming  on  this  occasion  his  enfinuiaatia 
love  of  free  institutions.  In  the  same  year  b« 
became  a  member  of  the  legislative  body,  and 
gave  a  new  evidence  of  his  moral  courage  <« 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Austria  (April, 
1869),  by  denouncing  in  that  body  the  inooo- 
sistency  of  the  violent  overthrow  of  Ittierty  at 
home  and  the  attempt  to  establish  it  by  force 
of  arms  abroad. 

FAW£[ES,  Gut,  a  British  oonspiratw,  bom 
in  Yorkshire,  executed  in  London,  Jan.  M.  1C0& 
A  soldier  of  fortune,  he  was  serving  m  the 
Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands,  when  esriy 
in  1604  the  scheme  of  blowing  up  the  psiiia- 
ment  house  with  gimpowder,  and  thns  destroy- 
ing at  a  blow  the  king,  lords,  and  commcos,  wm 
conceived  by  Robert  Catesby,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic of  ancient  and  opulent  family.    It  was  in- 
tended thus  to  take  vengeance  for  the  severity 
of  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics,  a  relaxatioD 
of  which  had  been  vainly  expected  on  the  se- 
cession of  James.    Fawkes  was  perhaps  the  4th 
person  admitted  into  the  conspiracy,  and  le- 
turned  to  England  in  May,  1604,  having  beat 
selected  as  a  useftil  coadjutor  by  Thomas  Wintct^ 
who  had  gone  on  a  fruitless  mission  to  folicit 
the  intervention  of  the  Spanish  king  in  bdialf 
of  the  English  Oatholics.    Thomas  Percy,  one 
of  the  confederates,  rented  a  house  adjoiniu 
that  in  which  parliament  was  to  assemble  of 
which  Fawkes,  who  was  unknown  in  Lonooo, 
took  possession  as  his  servant,  under  the  n- 
somed  name  of  Johnson.    Parliament  was  «ooa 
after  a^onmed  till  Feb.  7, 1605,  and  on  Dee. 
11  preceding  the  conspirators  secretly  mrt  in 
the  hired  house  of  Percy,  and  began  to  excavate 
a  mine.    Seven  men  were  thus  oocnpied  un^ 
Christmas  eve,  never  appearing  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house,  while  Fawkes  kept  ccm^sat 
watch  above.    Parliament  was  again  prorogoed 
ttam  Feb.  7  to  Oct.  8,  and  the  oonspifitos 
therefore  dispersed  for  a  time,  but  con^ktei 
their  arrangements  between  the  following  Fei»- 
ruary  and  May.    Their  labor  was  lightened  ij 
hiring  a  vault  immediately  below  the  house  of 
lords,  which  had  just  been  vacated  by  a  detkr 
in  poals,  into  which  they  conveyed  by  lugfat  M 
barrels  of  powder,  and  "covered  them  wiui  fiw- 
^ts.    They  again  dispersed,  Fawkes  proceed- 
ing to  Flanders  to  confer  with  persons  then 
with  a  view  to  securing  foreign  codperatim  is 
the  military  and  political  movements  that  wet* 
to  follow  the  explosion ;  and  as  money  was  need- 
ed to  prepare  for  these,  8  wealthy  gentlemen. 
Sir  Everard  Digby,  Ambrose  Rookwood,  ma 
Francis  Tresham,  were  made  privy  to  the  pW. 
The  meeting  of  parliament  was  again  deferred 
to  Nov.  6,  and  Fawkes  was  appomted  to  fin 
the  mine  with,a  dow  match.    The  conspiracy 
was  detected  from  the  attempt  of  some  om 
privy  to  it  to  save  the  life  of  Lord  Montetgle, 
a  Roman  Catholic  peer.    Though  it  had  been 
decided  to  convey  no  express  information  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  who  would  be  present, 
but  only  to  prevent  on  general  grounds  as  mtny 
as  possible  from  attending,  yet  on  Oct  26 1^ 
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Ifontea^e  refceWed  an  anonTinons  letter  en- 
treating his  absence  from  the  parliament,  and 
intimating  a  terrible  danger.  The  letter  was 
Aown  to  several  lords  of  tne  conncil,  and  after- 
ward to  the  king,  and  resulted  in  a  search 
through  the  neighboring  honses  and  cellars  on 
the  night  of  Nov.  4,  when  Fawkes  was  seized 
jort  after  issningfrom  the  cellar,  in  which  the 
powder  was  at  once  discovered  beneath  the 
faggots.  Matches  and  tonchwood  were  fonnd 
in  his  pockets.  Brought  before  the^ng  and 
eooncil,  he  boldly  avowed  his  purpose,  but  not 
even  the  rack  could  extort  from  him  any  dis- 
dosore  concerning  his  associates  till  they  bad 
annonnced  themselves  by  appearing  in  arms. 
The  failure  of  the  plot  was,  however,  complete, 
md  Fawkes  was  arraigned,  condemned,  and 
ezeeoted,  as  were  7  of  his  confederates,  while 
others  were  tried  separately.  The  atrocious 
eharaeter  of  this  conspiracy  prejudiced  the 
minds  <^  the  nation  against  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics, and^ed  to  the  enactment  of  additional 
penal  statutes  against  them.  The  anniversary 
tt  the  plot  Nov.  6.  was  long  celebrated  in  Eng- 
land and  New  England  by  the  boys  of  the  towns 
carrying  about  an  effigy  of  Guy  Fawkes  which 
was  finally  burned  in  some  public  place.  It 
was  cnstomaiy  for  the  boys  on  these  ootasions 
to  sing  verses  beginmng : 

StBMinW,  nmember,  tta*  Sfth  of  NoTunber, 

Tbe  gQDpowder  treaaon  and  plot 

Tins  cnstom  has  entirely  ceased  in  New  Eng- 
land, though  it  is  still  maintained  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  mother  country.  It  was  formerly  a 
legs]  holiday  in  England,  bnt  has  recently  been 
tboHshed  as  snch. 

FAXABDO,  Dixoo  S^VKnitA,  a  Spanish  au- 
thor and  statesman,  bom  in  Algezares,  in  the 
province  of  Mnrcia,  in  1684,  died  in  Madrid  in 
1648.  Having  been  graduated  as  a  doctor  of  law 
It  the  muversity  of  Balamanca,  he  lived  40  years 
rat  of  Spiun,  employed  on  various  diplomatic 
miasiong  for  the  government.  His  last  mission 
was  at  the  congress  of  Mtlnster  from  1648  to 
1M6  as  representative  of  Philip  IV.  Finally, 
on  being  recalled  in  the  latter  year  to  Spain,  he 
was  aroointed  a  member  of  the  supreme  coun- 
cil of  the  Indies.  The  first  edition  of  his  most 
sacceasfbl  work,  Empraat  politieat,  6  idea  d« 
wprineipepolitieo  uhristiano,  &o.,  intended  to 
instmet  the  infante  of  Spain,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated,  in  the  duties  of  government,  appear- 
ed at  Htlnster  in  1646.  He  wrote  the  2  first 
Tohnnes  of  the  "History  of  the  Goths  in 
^n,"  which  was  continued  through  the  reign 
of  Henry  U.  byAlonso  Nuflez  de  Castro.  Fax- 
Mdo's  complete  works  were  published  at  Ant- 
werp in  1688,  and  a  new  edition  at  Madrid  in 
1T8».'90. 

FAY,  AkssIa,  a  Hungarian  author,  bom  at 
Kohmy,  in  the  county  of  ZempKn,  in  1786.  He 
rtodied  law,  was  active  as  a  member  of  the 
Ditional  opposition  against  the  rule  of  Metter- 
■^  and  wrote  a  series  of  works  in  prose  and 
poeti^,  whi<^  procured  him  a  place  among  tbe 
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classics  of  his  ecnmtry.  His  most  noted  work  is 
his  "Fables"  {Metln,  Vienna,  1820;  German 
translation  by  Petz,  Vienna,  1821),  in  the  style 
of  those  of  Lessing.  A  collection  of  his  works 
in  8  vols,  appeared  at  Pesth  in  184S-'4. 

FAT,  Theodobs  Sesowick,  an  American 
author  and  diplomatist,  born  in  New  Tork,  Feb. 
10,  1807.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828, ' 
but  almost  immediately  afterward  resigned  his 
profession  for  a  literary  life,  and  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  "  New  Tork  Mirror,"  and  sub- 
sequently one  of  its  editors.  In  1882  he  publish- 
ed "  Dreams  and  Reveries  of  a  Qtdet  Mm,"  a 
collection  of  articles  which  had  from  time  to 
time  appeared  in  the  "Mirror."  In  1888  he 
married,  and  soon  after  sailed  for  Europe,  where 
he  spent  3  years  in  travelling.  Among  the  froita 
of  his  observations  abroad  was  the  "Minute 
Book,"  a  journal  of  travels.  During  his  absence 
appeared  also  his  first  novel,  "  Norman  Leslie  " 
(New  Tork,  1835),  which  had  considerable  suc- 
cess. In  1887  Mr.  Fay  received  the  appoiiitmrait 
of  n.  S.  secretary  of  legation  at  the  court  of 
Berlin,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  1868, 
when  be  was  promoted  to  be  resident  minister  at 
Bern,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  still  remains.  In 
1840  he  published  the  "  Conntese  Ida,"  a  novel 
designed  to  bring  into  disrepute  the  practice  of 
duelling,  which  was  followed  in  1848  by  "  Ho- 
boken,  a  Bomance  of  New  Tork,"  written  wifli 
'a  similar  object.  In  1861  appeared  his  "TTIrio, 
or  the  Voices,"  a  poem  in  19  cantos  (to  whidi 
a  20th  was  added  in  the  "  Knickerbocker  Gal- 
lery" in  1866),  describing  the  struggles  of  the 
human  soul  with  demoniac  temptations.  Among 
Mr.  Fay's  remaining  works  are  "Sydney  Clit 
ton"  (1889)  and  "  Robert  Rueful "  (1844),  two 
short  tales,  a  series  of  papers  on  Shakespeare, 
and  a  variety  of  fugitive  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse.  A  "  History  of  Switzerland  "  by  him  is 
announced. 

FATAL,  one  of  the  Azores,  or  Western  Isl- 
ands, in  lat.  88"  80'  N.,  long.  28°  40*  W. ;  area 
about  27,620  acres,  nearly  one-half  of  which  ia 
under  cultivation ;  pop.  about  26,000.  The  sur- 
fiice  is  ragged,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful.  The  soil  is 
in  general  very  fertile.  The  principal  vegetable 
productions  are  firs,  palms,  vines,  pineapples, 
oranges,  potatoes,  cabbages,  maize,  and  wheat. 
The  chief  object  of  commerce  is  wine,  of  which 
the  island  has  produced  annually  about  200 
pipes,  and  in  good  seasons  from  8,000  to  10,- 
000  pipes,  the  product  of  all  the  islands,  have 
been  exported  from  Fayal.  The  other  most  im- 
portant exports  are  fruit,  especially  oranges,  and 
com.  The  importe  are  manufactured  goods, 
cotton  twist,  flax,  coflfee,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco, 
and  soap.  In  1859,  the  idand  was  visited  by  a 
severe  famine,  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  three 
snccesnve  crops.  Fayal  has  the  best  harbor  of 
all  the  Azorean  group,  and  a  considerable  transit 
trade.  About  170  American  whalers  touch  here 
annually  and  land  the  oil  of  such  fish  as  they  have 
caught  in  their  outward  voyage,  whence  it  is 
shipped  for  ita  destination.    Capital,  Horta,  or 
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Yilla  Orta  (sometimes  improperly  called  Fayal), 
a  handsome  town  on  the  S.  £.  side  of  tlie  island, 
a^oining  the  harbor  before  mentioned;  pop. 
6,000  or  6,000.  The  steam  packets  of  the  Brit- 
ish West  India  mail  company  regularly  call  at 
Horta. 
FATETTE,  the  name  of  oonnties  in  several 

■  •  of  the  United  States.  I.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Penn., 
bordering  on  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
bounded  W.  by  the  Monongahela  river ;  area, 
about  800  sq.  ro. ;  pop.  in  18fi0,  89,112.  There 
are  two  monntdn  ridges :  one  called  Laurel  bill, 
stretching  along  the  E.  boundary  of  the  county ; 
and  the  other  known  as  Chestnut  ridge,  a 
branch  of  the  Alleghanies,  traverriog  its  cen- 
tral parL  The  rest  of  the  surface  is  mostly  un- 
dulating. The  soil  ia  fertile  in  the  K.  W.  part, 
but  elsewhere  is  better  adapted  to  pasturage 

>  than  to  tillage.  Iron  and  bituminous  coal  are 
abundant.  In  1860  the  productions  were  696,- 
092  bushels  of  Indian  oom,  804,102  of  wheat, 
606,836  of  oats,  22,096  toDs  of  hay,  and  668,- 
666  lbs.  of  butter.  The  county  contained  about 
160  mills  and  factories  of  various  kinds,  84 
ohnrohes,  10  newspaper  ofSces,  and  8,869  pnpils 
attending  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  na- 
tional road,  and  accessible  by  steamboats  on  the 
Monongahela.  Organized  in  1788,  and  named 
in  honor  of  the  marquis  de  Labette.  Capital, 
Uniontown.  n.  A  W.  co.  of  Va.-,  bounded  N. 
by  the  Great  Kanawha  and  Qanley  rivers,  and 
N.  E.  by  Meadow  river ;  area,  770  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  8,956,  of  whom  166  were  slaves.  It 
has  a  mountainous  surface,  with  several  condd- 
erable  elevations,  the  highest  of  which  are  Gau- 
ley  and  Sewell  mountains.  Near  the  Kanawha 
or  New  river,  which  intersects  the  county,  is  a 
remarkable  di^  1,000  feet  high,  called  Mar- 
shall's pillar.  The  scenery  of  the  county  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque ;  the  soil  is  generally  good, 
and  among  the  highlands  particularly  there  are 
many  open  tracts  of  remarkable  fertility.  Iron' 
ore  is  the  chief  miueral.  The  staples  are  grain, 
hay,  cattle,  and  butter,  and  in  1860  the  produc- 
tions were  111,064  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,- 
414  of  wheat,  66,037  of  oats,  950  tons  of  hay,  and 
and  56,409  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  6  churches 
and  96  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value  of 
real  estate  in  1866,  $801,272.  Capital,  Fayette- 
viUe.  III.  A  W.  CO  of  Ga.,  traversed  by  Flint 
river ;  area,  486  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1862,  8,800,  of 
whom  2,268  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  most- 
ly level,  and  the  soil,  formed  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  primary  rocks,  is  nnpr(>dnotive.  Gran- 
ite and  iron  are  the  principal  minerals.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  818,118  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  84,866  of  oats,  64,466  of  sweet  pota- 
toes,  and  4,258  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
12  churches,  and  300  pnpils  attending  public 
schools.  Capital,  Fayetteville.  IV.  A  H.  W. 
00.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on  Mississippi ;  area,  about 
900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,681  of  whom  1,231 
were  slaves.  It  has  a  moderately  uneven  sur- 
face, drained  by  numerous  streams,  and  a  pro- 
ductive soil,  suitable  for  oom  and  cotton.  In 
1860  it  yielded  2,980  bales  of  cotton.  826,841 


bnahela  of  Indian  com,  and  66,981  m  nrMt 
potatoes.  There  were  ^  churches,  snd  669  po- 
pils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  FtyeOt 
Court  House.  V.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Texu,  iatar 
seoted  by  the  Colorado  river,  which  is  ufigt 
ble  during  half  the  year  as  far  as  La  Grug^ 
the  county  seat ;  area,  1,026  sq.  m. ;  pop.  it 
1868,  9,467,  of  whom  2,864  were  alsT«a  Tk 
surface  is  undulaUng,  and  the  soil,  connstiiigof 
a  black  sandy  loam,  is  highly  producUve.  Ii 
1860  it  yielded  116,030  bushels  of  Indian  cora, 
1,194  bales  of  oottonj4,880  lbs.  of  tobaoeo,  uA 
86,266  of  butter.  There  were  4  cbntdm,! 
newspaper  office,  and  270  pnpils  attendingpgb. 
lio  schools.  Coal  is  the  most  important  tniii- 
end  production.  VI.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Teoi, 
bordering  on  Missisnppi,  and  watered  bjr  h» 
sahatchie  and  Wolf  rivers;  area,  abontSNs^ 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  26,719,  of  whom  16,SM«« 
slaves.  It  has  a  fertile,  well  cultivated  kA,  ud 
in  1860  yielded  larger  crops  of  sweet  potitoa 
and  cotton  than  any  other  county  of  tMititd 
The  productions  in  that  year  amounted  to  iS,- 
802  bales  of  ootton,  963,945  bushels  of  Indiu 
com,  113,696  of  oats,  111,697  of  sweet  potatoei, 
and  148,792  lbs.  of  butter.  There  wen  N 
churches,  and  1,246  pupils  attending  paUie 
and  other  schools.  Ci^ital,  Somerrille.  VH 
A  central  co.  of  Ky.,  and  the  second  of  tbe 
state  in  population,  bounded  S.  by  KeotiKk}' 
river,  and  drained  by  some  of  its  affluents; 
area,  about  800  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1860,  J!,7I5, 
of  whom  10,889  were  slaves.  IthasaroDiog 
surface,  and  a  fertile  and  well  tilled  soiLmito- 
lying  which  is  an  excellent  q>ecies  of  bniUii; 
stone  called  blue  or  Trenton  limestone.  Tbe 
staple  productions  are  grain,  hemp,  cattle, 
horses,  and  swine.  In  1860  the  county  TieUed 
1,579,698  bushels  of  Indian  com,  73,074  d 
wheat,  169,667  of  oats,  and  2,967  tons  of  bei^ 
There  were  27  churches,  3  newspaper  offiM«,«M 
1,676  pnpils  attendingpublio  and  other  achoob. 
Capital,  Lexington.  Vni.  A8.W.«o.ofOhio, 
intersected  by  two  lines  of  rwlroad;  area,  411 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  12,726.  It  has  a  levelot 
undulating  snrfaoe,  and  a  fertile  soil,  consistiD( 
of  deep  black  loam.  Grain,  hay,  and  eattle  i» 
the  chief  stwles,  and  in  1858  the  coontypn^ 
duced  2,267,763  bushels  of  Indian  cora,  i» 
268,930  of  wheat  In  1850  there  were  21  dwrcl- 
es,  1  newspM>er  office,  and  2,090  pnpib  atteid- 
ing  public  schools.  Capital,  Washington.  U- 
An  K  CO.  of  Ind.,  one  of  tbe  first  of  the  rt* 
in  population  and  improvements}  arei,*"" 
200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 10,217.  The  sarfw* 
is  level  or  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertik.  IM 
chief  staples  are  grain,  cattle,  and  swine.  O 
18Q0the  productions  were  946,614  bnsheii  oT 
Indian  corn,  98,469  of  wheat,  43,538  of  o«a, 
and  4,691  tons  of  hay.  There  were  27  chm^ 
es,  2  newq>aper  offices,  and  2,846  pnpils  tfi^ 
ing  pablio  schools.  Limestone  is  the  pri"^ 
rock.  The  Whitewater  canal  and  a  rsflro" 
connecting  the  oonnty  with  Cincianati,  Om 
intersect  it.  Organised  in  1819.  Capiw,  ««• 
nereville.    X.  A  central  oo.  of  DL,  intersected 
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]>y Eaakaalda  river;  area,  640  sq.  m, ;  pop.  In 
18Sfi,  9,693.  The  surface  is  level,  and  oooopied 
hjf  alternate  tracts  of  fertile  prairie  and  g;ood 
timber  land.  The  prodnctions  in  1860  were 
898,766  bushels  of  Indian  com,  18,277  of  whMt, 
88,487  of  oats,  and  146,188  Ib&  of  bntter.  There 
vere  4  ofanrdies,  1  newspaper  office,  and  900 
pnpUs  attending  public  schools.  The  central 
railroad  of  Dlinois  passes  tbroogh  the  conntj, 
and  a  number  of  small  streams  soppfyit  with 
water  power.  Capital, Yandalia.  XI.AN.E.00. 
of  Iowa;  area,  720  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1866,  8,867. 
It  is  drained  by  the  head  branohM  of  Turkey 
river,  is  well  supplied  with  water  power,  and 
has  a  healthj  climate.  The  surface  is  nndtUat- 
ing,  and  occupied  partly  by  fertile  prairiea,  and 
ptfftly  by  forests.  In  1866  the  productions 
were  379,044  bushels  of  Indian  com,  94,660  of 
wheat,  64,886  of  oats,  48,886  of  potatoes,  and 
722667  lbs,  of  butter.    OH>ital,  West  Union. 

FAYETTEVILLE,  a  poet  town  and  capital 

of  Oomberland  co.,  N.  0.,  situated  on  tiio  W. 

'bttnk  at  Cape  Fear  river,  at  the  head  of  natural 

savixation,  60  m.  S.  from  Baleigh,  and  100  m. 

K.  W.  from  Wilmington ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,648 ; 

in  1863,  about  7,000.    It  is  one  of  the  largMt 

towns  in  the  state,  the  centre  of  an  active  trade, 

and  the  seat  of  manufactures  of  some  Import- 

uoe.    The  cape  Fear  river  has  been  renderod 

niTigable  by  means  of  locks  and  dams  as  £tf  as 

the  coal  mines  of  Chatham  00.,  and  {dank  roads 

have  beon  constructed  leading  to  various  parts 

of  the  interior.    The  pine  forests  which  cover 

nraeh  of  the  adjacent  country  ftamish  large 

quantities  of  lumber,  tar,  and  turpentine  for  ex- 

pwtation.     The  town  has  several  turpentine 

disdlleriea,  cotton  factories,  and  grist  milk.    It 

contains  a  large  United  States  arsenal  of  con- 

ttroction,  covering  about  60  acres  of  ground, 

and  in  1860  bad  8  newq>aper  offices  and  8  banks. 

f ajetteville  was  settled  in  1762,  and  before  re- 

odving  its  present  name  in  1784  was  known 

noceasively  as  Oampbelltown  and   as    Cross 

Creek.    In  1881  it  was  partly  destroyed  by  a 

great  fire,  and  nearly  $100,000  was  subscribed 

for  its  nlief  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

FAYOOM,    Fatouh,    Fattm,  Faiooic,  or 

or  FuouM  (Copt.  Phioum,  "the  waters"),  a 

valley  and  province  of  central  Egypt,  about  40 

Di.  8.  W.  of  Cairo,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Nile ; 

length  from  E.  to  W.  88  m. ;  breadth  81  m. ; 

pop.  atont  66,000.    It  is  of  oval  form,  and  in 

all  parts  much  lower  than  the  Nile.    It  is  well 

irrigated  both  by  natural  water  courses  and  by 

a  Domber  of  canals,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 

Bahr-Yussui^  or  canal  of  Joseph.    It  was  an- 

eieikOy  the  garden  of  Egypt,  and  is  still  j>ro- 

fificof  00m,  cotton,  wricote,  ngs,  ^apes,  obvee, 

aixl  roses.    At  the  N.  end  is  the  Birket-el-Ee- 

roDn,  which  was  long  erroneoudy  thought  to 

be  Identical  witli  Lake  Mceris.    The  principal 

town  is  Medinet-el-Fayoom  {CrocodilopolU, 

afterward  Artmog),  near  wiiich  several  broken 

colanuu  of  red  granite,  carved  in  old  Egyptian 

Mjle,  with  lotus  bud  capitals,  mark  the  long 

^ated  site  of  the  famous  labyrinth  described 
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by  Herodotus.  This  remarkable  miMtnnient 
formerly  communicated  with  the  brick  pyramid 
of  Howara,  which  stands  a  Utile  N.  of  it,  and 
which,  before  it  was  partiy  destroyed  to  fomish 
material  for  other  buildings,  was  848  feet  square 
at  the  base.  It  is  now  about  800  feet  square 
and  106  feet  high. 

FAZY,  Jban  Juocs,  a  Swiss  statesman,  bom 
in  Geneva,  May  13, 1796.  He  completed  his 
education  La  France,  wrote  several  treatises  on 
political  economy,  and  was  extensively  connect- 
ed with  journalism  in  Paris  (and  afterward  iq 
Switcerland)  where  his  radical  opinions  involved 
him  in  difficulties  with  the  French  government. 
After  his  return  to  Geneva,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  constitution, 
which  was  adopted  June  7, 1842,  and  in  the  at' 
tempt  of  his  party  ^eb.  18,  1848)  to  overthrow 
the  government.  He  afterward  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  council,  distinguishing  himself  as 
the  principal  champion  of  the  introduction  of 
trial  by  jury,  which  institution  was  adopted, 
Jan.  12,  1844.  In  1846  the  radicals  became 
exasperated  at  the  neutrality  observed  by  the 
Genevese  ^^vemment  in  the  conflict  between 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  cantons.  A  revo- 
lution broke  oat  (Oct.  6),  a  provisional  govern- 
ment was  established  (Oct.  9),  and  Fazy,  who 
placed  himself  at  its  head,  became  the  ruling 
q>irit  of  the  new  grand  council  of  (zeneva.  The 
constitution  now  in  force  in  Geneva  was  com- 
pleted by  this  council,  the  demolition  of  the 
tortrSoations  of  the  pity  of  Geneva  was  pro- 
posed, and  carried  into  effect  in  1850,  a  na- 
tional institution  for  arts  and  sciences  was 
founded,  and  Geneva  was  embellished  under  the 
direction  of  Fary,  who  also  gave  a  powerful 
impulse  to  the  construction  of  railways  and 
telegraphs.  He  insisted  upon  an  unrelenting 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  league,  and  upon 
the  unflinching  application  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions in  all  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment; as  a  delegate  of  Geneva  in  1847  he 
exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  the  new  federal 
constitution,  which  was  adopted  Sept  12, 1848. 
From  Feb.  to  Deo.  1848,  he  was  out  of  office, 
owing  to  disagreement  with  some  of  his  col- 
leagues ;  but  with  this  exception  he  was  unin- 
terruptedly at  the  head  of  the  Genevese  gov- 
ernment until  Nov.  14, 1853,  when  a  coalition 
of  the  moderate  democrats  and  the  old  conser- 
vatives displaced  him  from  power.  But  after 
having  officiated  in  1858  as  vice-president  of  the 
federiu  councU  of  states,  he  became  its  president 
in  1864,  and  in  1865  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
former  position  of  president  of  the  government 
of  Geneva,  which  ne  continues  to  hold  (18S9). 
In  the  Nenfch&tel  question  he  firmly  opposeid 
the  pretensions  of  Prussia,  and  he  opposed  in 
1849  as  well  as  in  1858  the  attempts  of  the 
federal  government  to  molest  the  political  refu- 
gees in  Switzerland. 

FEATHER  GRASS  (ttwa  omnata,  WiUd.), 
a  grass  readily  distingnishaDle  by  its  elegant  and 
featfier-like  awns.  It  grows  in  close,  matted 
tufts,  having  very  long,  fine,  wiry,  dark  green 
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leaves,  mmierons  tall  flower  stalks  witli  smdl 
flbrets,  succeeded  by  an  abundance  of  sharp* 
pointed  elliptical  grains,  each  of  which  is  snr- 
monnted  by  the  feathered  awn  or  bristle  of  a 
floot  or  more  in  length.  This  is  of  a  rich  bird 
of  paradise  color,  and  gires  a  remarkable  beanty 
to  the  plant.  Gerarde,  a  famous  herbalist  La 
1697,  informs  ns  that  these  awned  seeds  were 
worn  in  bis  time  by  "sundry  ladies  instead  of 
feathers."  It  is  this  species  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal grass  in  those  portions  of  the  steppes  of 
Asia  called  the  truwt  or  pasturing  groands, 
growing  in  immense  qnantities,  and  developing 
its  woody  root  stocks  above  the  soil,  mnoh  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  mower.  The  seeds  of  this 
beautiM  grass  are  frequently  imported  from 
abroad  and  sold  in  our  seed  shops,  but  they  sel- 
dom vegetate.     

FEATHER  BIVER,  a  stream  rising  in  the 
N.  E.  part  of  Plumas  oo.,  Oalifomia,  which 
flows  S.  W.  and  S.  throngh  a  rich  gold  region, 
and  empties  into  the  Sacramento,  2K>  nf.  above 
Sacramento  City ;  length  about  180  m.  It  is  navi- 
gable as  far  as  Marysville,  to  which  point  steam- 
boats ascend  from  San  Francisco.  The  Middle 
and  South  forks,  and  Yuba  river,  are  its  prin- 
cipal tributaries. 

FEATHERS,  a  complicated  modifioati(Hi  of 
the  tegnmentary  system,  forming  the  external 
covering  or  plumage  of  birds.  Though  chem- 
ically similar  to  and  homologous  with  the 
hair  of  mammals,  their  anatomical  structnre  is 
in  some  respects  different.  An  ordinary  feather 
is  composed  of  a  quill  or  barrel,  a  shcit,  and  a 
vane  or  beard  consisting  of  barbs  and  barbules. 
The  quill,  the  part  attached  to  the  skin,  is  a 
hollow  cylinder,  semi-transparent,  composed  of 
coagulated  albumen,  resembling  horn  both  in 
appearance  and  chemical  constitution;  It  is 
light,  but  strong,  terminated  below  by  an  ob- 
tuse extremity  pierced  by  an  opening,  the  lower 
umbilicus,  through  which  the  primary  nutritive 
vessels  enter ;  alx>ve,  it  is  continuous  with  the 
shaft,  with  which  it  communicates  internally  by 
an  opening,  the  npper  nmbilicns;  the  cavity 
contains  a  series  of  conical  shrivelled  mem- 
branes, fitting  one  upon  the  other,  that  have 
formerly  been  subservient  to  the  growth  of 
the  feather.  The  homy  substance  is  generally 
arranged  in  longitudinal  fibres  internally,  and  in 
tircnlar  fibres  externally ;  hence  the  greater  ease 
of  making  a  good  pen  after  the  external  layer 
has  been  scraped  oB.  The  shaft  is  more  or  less 
quadrilateral,  gradually  diminishing  in  size  to 
tne  tip;  it  is  always  slightly  curved,  convex 
above,  and  the  concave  lower  surface,  divided 
longitudinally  by  a  groove,  presents  2  inclined 
planes  meeting  at  an  obtnse  angle ;  it  is  covered 
by  a  thin  homy  layer,  and  contains  in  its  in- 
tmor  a  white,  soft,  elastic  substance,  called  the 
pith,  which  supplies  strength  and  nourishment 
to  the  feather.  The  vane  consists  of  2  webs, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  shaft,  each  web  being 
formed  of  a  series  of  laminas  or  barbs,  of  vaijring 
thickness,  width,  and  length,  arranged  obliquely 
on  tb«  shaft,  and  composed  of  the  same  material ; 


titeir  flat  sides  an  placed  dose  to  eaoh  ote^ 
eoabling  them  to  resist  any  ordinary  force  utiif 
in  the  direction  of  their  plane,  as  the  inmolN 
of  the  air  in  the  act  of  night,  Aoagh  jymof 
readily  to  any  force  ^>plied  in  the  line  of  tli« 
shaft.   The  barbs  tajMr  to  a  point,  but  an  brad 
near  the  shaft,  and  in  the  large  wiag  fe^m 
the  convexity  of  one  is  received  into  a  oqqmt^ 
of  another ;  but  the  barbs  are  kept  ia  pliM 
ebiefiy  by  barbules,  minnte  eurvM  ilsDoli 
arising  from  the.npper  edge  of  the  bath, « tb 
latter  does  ftt>m  the  diaft ;  there  an  2  Mli,OM 
eorved  upward  and  the  other  doinnrard,  tixm 
of  one  barb  ho(ddngso  firmly  into  thoMof  d» 
next  as  to  form  a  close  and  oompaot  sQiftM;ia 
the  ostriidi  ihe  barbnlra  are  wdl  dereloped,  kit 
are  long,  loose,  and  separate,  giving  that  *& 
character  conveyed  by  the  term  plana  Tin 
barbules  are  sometimes  provided  irith  t  aimilv 
apparatus  on  their  sides  called  barbioeh,  h  ii 
the  quills  of  the  gddea  eagle  and  ilbttms; 
these  serve  to  keep  the  barbides  in  pa9ttioB,1itf 
are  leas  nnmerons  than  the  latter.   In  ino^ 
fbathers  there  is  an  appendage  near  the  ijfcr 
nmbilicns  of  a  downv  eharaoto-,  called  the  m- 
cessory  plume ;  small  in  the  qoiUs  of  the  vingi 
and  tail,  in  some  body  fisatiiers  of  hairia^  diek^ 
and  gulls  it  is  of  lai^  size,  in  some  ^knImm 
large  as  the  feather  whicb  aanwrts  it;  ia  tl« 
emn  a  plumy  feathers  arise  from  <mt  qmD,  and 
somrtimes  3  in  the  cassowary,  the  additiood 
plumes  being  these  aocessory  feathen;  is  tit 
ostrich  there  is  no  such  additional  toft  IVn 
is,  therefore,  every  gradation  traa  s  bb^ 
barrel  and  eiiett,  as  in  the  caasowaiy's  qn^ 
to  the  feather  with  barbs,  barbules,  tod  btrti- 
oels;  some  feathers  are  all  downy,  like  the  al)- 
dominal  mies  at  the  eagle-owl;  otben  lun 
very  little  down,  as  the  harsh  plotnagt  of  tlw 
penguin ;  in  the  eider  duck,  and  other  tntie 
species,  there  is  at  tha  base  of  the  ocnmaa 
feathers  a  soft  downy  covering,  seouring  wrm 
without  weight,  like  the  soft  fiiratthebiHCi 
the  bur  of  arctic  mammals:  young  birdiin 
covered  with  down  before  the  devd<^«*» 
feathers,  the  latter  being  guided  throai^  i^ 
skin  by  the  former.    In  tiie  chick  the  fonmtiai 
of  down  begins  on  the  8th  day  of  inoabttios, 
and  is  continued  until  the  hatching;  10  to  13 
radiating  filaments  are  formed  at  the  stow  tiM 
in  an  ^idermic  sheath,  which  soon  after  biiu 
dries  and  sets  free  the  plumes,  allowiag  tbeo  U 
spread  out  as  a  pencil  of  down;  aitonisfc 
"veloped,  and  tiie  downy  filaments  beoOTie  m 
primary  web  of  the  feather.    Feathew  in  »w 
cases  resemble  staff  bristiy  hairs^  as  aboot  tM 
bill  in  most  birds,  and  the  tuft  on  the  hmdol 
the  wild  turkey.    In  the  genus  datj/loj^  P*" 
cnliar  to  the  Philippine  islands,  we  "»«  re- 
markable instances  of  the  modifioatioDs  ww 
epidermic  covering  <rf  birds.    In  Z>.  0«i>>*S^ 
(Fras.),  the  feathers  of  the  crest,  breart, .«« 
throat  are  dianged  at  their  extrenatws  »» 
ovoid  horny  lamdln,  looking  like  shiwngWiw 
spangles,  expansiraos  of  the  true  homy  stmww 
of  the  shaft ;  something  of  the  kind  ij  sMB  » 
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tlieBobeoifaii  ebstterer  w  wax-wine  (ati^lU 
famOtu,  Iinn.X  in  whieh  some  of  the  eeoond- 
ary  and    teiiial  qnill  feathers   end  in   gmal], 
obkm;,  flat  appendages,  in  color  and  consist- 
ence reaembling  red  sealing  wax,  which  are 
also  expanded  horn  j  prolongations  of  the  shafts 
of  the  ordinary  feathers.    In  2).  tvpereilitmi* 
(Cot.),   the  only  othw  species  of  tne  genns, 
the  feathers  over  each  eye  are  changed    for 
three-foorttis  of  their  length   into  red  silky 
hui8  or  bristles,  the  base  of  the  feather  having 
the  nsoal  appearance ;  each  shaft  seems  to  di- 
Tide  into  sereral  of  these  hair-like  filamenta, 
which  are  finer  and  more  silky  than  the  ap- 
pendage on  the  breast  of  the  tnrkey,  and  di- 
reeUy  oontinnons  with  ordinary  feather  stmo- 
tnre,  while  in  the  tnrkey  there  is  a  complete 
tranrfonnation  of  feathers  into  hairs  in  the 
whole  ei^nt.     In  most  birds  there  will  be 
foand  a  number  of  simple  hur-Kke  feathers 
scattered  over  the  skin  aft»r  they  have  been 
plucked ;  they  arise  fivm  short  bnlbs  as  slender 
ronnded  shafU.    Feathers  are  developed  in  de- 
pressions in  the  skin  lined  by  an  inversion  of 
the  epidermis,  which  sorronnds  the  bulb ;  they 
grow  by  the  addition  of  new  cdls  fl-om  the 
Ndb,  whieh  become  modified  into  the  homy 
and  fibrous  stenij  and  by  the  elongation  and  ex- 
tenrion  of  previously  formed  cells;   like  the 
bur,  they  originate  in  follicles  producing  epi- 
dermie  cells,  though  when  ftally  formed  tne 
cellular  structure  is  widely  departed  from  ex- 
cept in  the  mednUary  portion.    They  are,  when 
first  formed,  living  organized  parts,  developed 
from  a  matrix  connected  with  tne  vascular  layer 
of  the  skin,  and  growing  by  nutrient  vessels ; 
when  Iblly  developed,  the  vessels  became  atro- 
riiied,  and  the  feathers  dry  and  gradually  die 
from  tiie  summit  to  the  base,  so  that  at  last 
they  become  deadforei^  Ix)dies,  as  completely 
incapable  of  vital  modifications  as  the  perfect 
horns  of  the  deer.     The  matrix  which  pro- 
duces tiie  feather,  according  to  Owen,  has  the 
fonn  of  an  elongated  cylindrical  cone,  and  con- 
nsts  of  a  capsule,  a  bulb,  and  intermediate 
'  membranes  which  g^ve  proper  form  to  the  se- 
ereticm  of  the  bulb ;  as  tne  conical  matrix  sinks 
into  and  l)eoomes  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  true  skin,  its  apex  protrudes  above 
tiie  aar&ce,  and  the  investing  capsule  drops  off 
to  give  passage  to  the  feather  which  has  t>een 
growing  during  this  period ;  the  capsule  is  made 
up  of  several  layers,  the  outermost  consisting 
of  epidermic  celte,  and  its  centre  is  occupied  by 
a  wrfl  fibrous  bulb  freely  supplied  with  blood 
wsaels  from  below  and  a  nerve ;  between  the 
bulb  and  the  c^MuIe  are  2  putdlel  membranes, 
in  «hose  oblique  septa  or  partitions  the  barbs 
and  barboles  are  developed,  nearly  in  the  same 
vay  that  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  is  formed  be- 
tween the  membrane  of  the  pulp  and  that  of 
th«  etqwale,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Cnvier. 
For  the  complicated  manner  in  which  the  stem 
ii  formed,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
''ATe«,"by  Prof.  Owen,  in  the  "Oyclopaedia 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiok^."    Sofioe  it  to  say 


here,  that  the  part  to  which  the  barbs  are  at- 
tached and  the  pith  of  the  shaft  are  formed 
respectively  tnm  the  outer  and  inner  sarfaoes 
of  the  membranes  of  the  compound  capsule ; 
the  shaft  and  barbs  at  the  apex  of  the  cylinder 
become  hardened  first,  and  are  softer  the  nearer 
the  base  of  the  matrix ;  the  first  formed  parts 
are  pushed  forward  by  the  cell  growth  at  the 
base,  the  products  of  the  bulb  being  monlded 
into  shape  by  the  membranes  exterior  to  it ; 
the  snocessive  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  med- 
nUary matter  are  indicated  by  a  series  of  mem- 
branous conbs  or  caps,  the  last  formed  of  which 
cannot  escape  from  the  hardened  and  closed 
shaft,  and  constitute  the  light  dry  pith  seen  in 
the  interior  of  the  qnill ;  these  cones  are  origi- 
nally connected  together  by  a  central  tube,  and 
the  last  remains  of  the  bulb  are  seen  in  the  lig- 
ament which  passes  from  the  pith  through  the 
lower  umbilicus,  attaching  the  (jnill  to  the  skin. 
Feathers  grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  some 
birds  to  a  length  of  more  than  2  feet ;  they  are 
almost  always  renewed  annoally,  and  in  many 
species  twice  a  year;  this  amount  of  formative 
power  demands  a  considerable  increase  of  the 
cutaneous  circulation,  making  the  season  of 
moulting  always  a  critical  period  in  the  life  of 
a  bird.  The  plumage  is  generally  changed  sev- 
eral times  before  the  bird  is  adult;  but  some 
of  the  falcons  are  said  to  assume  the  mature 
plumage  after  the  first  moult,  as  the  Greenland 
and  Iceland  falcons. — ^Feathers  serve  to  protect 
birds  from  injurious  external  influences,  such 
as  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  rain,  &o.,  for 
Which  their  texture  and  imbricated  arrange- 
ment admirably  adapt  them ;  and  they  also  va^^ 
nish  their  principal  means  of  locomotion,  in  the 
latter  case  being  stronger,  mwe  compactL_and 
longer  than  those  which  cover  the  body.  They 
generally  increase  in  size  from  the  head  back- 
ward, and  have  received  special  names  accord- 
ing to  the  region  of  the  body,  which  are  im- 
portant aids  in  describing,  and  recogniring 
n>ecie8.  Some  of  these  names^  constantly  used  in 
the  ornithological  articles  of  this  Cyclopaadia,  not 
readily  understood  from  the  words  themselves, 
are  as  follows :  the  scapulars,  above  the  shoul- 
der blade  and  humerus,  apparently  on  the  back 
when  the  wing  is  closed ;  axillaries,  long  and 
straight  feathers  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hn- 
mema,  nnder  the  wing ;  tibials,  covering  the 
leg  ;  lesser  wing  coverts,  the  small  feathers  in 
rows  upon  the  forearm ;  under  coverts,  lining 
the  lower  side  of  the  wings ;  the  largest  qniU 
feathers,  arising  from  the  bones  of  the  hand,  are 
the  primaries ;  the  secondaries  arise  from  the 
outer  portion  of  the  ulna,  and  the  tertiaries 
fW>m  its  inner  portion  and  the  humerus ;  the 
bastard  wing  consists  of  the  quills  growing 
fivm  the  rudimentary  thumb;  greater  wing 
coverts,  the  feaUiers  over  the  quills ;  tail  coverts, 
upper  and  under,  those  above  and  below  the 
base  of  the  tail  feathers.  The  relative  size  of 
the  quills  on  the  hand  and  forearm,  and  the  con- 
sequent form  of  the  wings,  are  characteristioof 
the  fiuoiliee  <^  birdS|  and  modify  essentially 
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their  powers  of  fli^bt  The  breadth  of  the 
wing  dependa  principally  on  the  length  of  the 
secondary  qnills,  and  its  length  on  that  of  the 
primaries.  Leaving  ont  of  view  the  proportions 
of  the  bones  and  the  force  of  ihe  nniiioles  of  the 
iringa,  when  the  primaries  are  longest  at  the 
extremity  of  the  pinion,  as  in  the  falcons  and 
swallows,  oansing  an  acnminate  form  of  wing, 
ire  may  know  that  the  powers  of  flight  are 
great,  reqairing  comparatively  little  exertion  in 
the  bird ;  bot  when  the  lon^^  primaries  are  in 
the  middle  ot  the  series,  giving  rise  to  a  short, 
broad  wing,  as  in  the  partridge  and  groose,  the 
bird  can  fly  only  a  short  distance  at  a  time,  with 
great  efiEbrt,  and  a  whir  well  known  to  the 
sportsman.  Kot  only  the-  shape  of  the  wing, 
bot  tiie  dose  textore  of  its  feathers,  most  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  rapid  strong  flight  of 
the  faloon ;  the  loose  soft  feathers  of  the  wings 
in  the  owls,  and  the  serrated  onter  edge  of  the 
primaries,  while  the^  prevent  rapid  flight-,  enable 
them  toponnce  noiselessly  npon  their  vigilant 
j>  prey.  The  stmotore  of  feathers  affords  some 
of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends,  and  Pal^  early  drew  attention 
to  the  proo&  they  offer  of^  creative  wisdom  and 
derign. — ^Most  birds,  and  especially  the  aqnatio 
&mmee,  are  provided  with  an  oil  gland  at  the 
base  of  the  tail,  whose  nnctuoos  secretion  is 
distribnted  over  the  feathers  by  means  of  the 
bill,  protecting  their  surface  against  moisture ; 
the  diedding  of  the  water  is  not  owing  entirely 
to  the  oily  covering,  but  also  to  a  thin  plate  of 
ur  entangled  by  the  feathers,  and  probably  also 
to  an  actual  repulsion  of  the  jparticles  of  water 
^y  the  feathers,  as  is  seen  in  the  leaves  of  many 
aquatic  plants;  the  arranging  of  the  plumes  by 
the  bill  of  the  bird  being  rather  to  enable  them  ' 
to  take  down  a  lar^e  quantity  of  air,  than  to 
apidy  any  repulsive  oily  covering. — ^The  plumage 
of  birds  has  an  infloite  variety  of  colors,  from 
the  sombre  tints  of  the  raven  to  the  pure  white 
ot  the  egrets,  and  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  lory, 
toucan,  trogon,  and  hummingbirds ;  the  females 
have  generally  less  lively  colors,  and  the  sum- 
mer livery  of  both  sexes  is  often  different  from 
that  of  winter.  One  of  the  most  cnrioos  phe- 
nomena connected  with  feathers  is  the  annual 
moult,  and  the  change  of  color  during  that  and 
the  breeding  season ;  moulting  usually  takes 
place'  after  me  young  have  been  hatched,  the 
whole  plomage  becoming  dull,  and  rough,  and 
the  bird  more  or  less  indisposed,  with  a  tem- 
porary loss  of  voice  in  the  nnging  species. — Ac- 
cording to  iSr.  Tarrell,  the  plumage  of  birds  is 
changed  by  the  mere  alteration  of  the  color  of 
the  leathers;  by  the  growth  of  new  feathers 
without  the  loss  of  any  old  ones ;  by  the  pro- 
daotion  of  new  feathers  in  the  place  of  old  ones 
thrown  ofl^  wholly  or  in  part ;  and  by  the  wear- 
ing off  of  the  light  tips  as  the  breemng  season 
approaches,  exposing  the  brighter  tints  under- 
neath. The  first  two  of  these  changes  occur  in 
adults  at  the  end  of  spring,  the  third  being  par- 
tial in  spring,  and  complete  in  autumn.  Though 
the  perfect  plumage  u  non-vaacniar  and  epi- 


dermic, fhe  oolors  change,  probably  by  soms  ritd 
process,  without  the  loss  of  a  feather ;  when  tbt 
winter  livery  succeeding  the  antomnal  hknU 
b^ns  to  assume  its  bright  charaoten,  the  new 
color  generally  commences  at  the  put  of  tii» 
web  nearest  the  body,  and  gradually  extsaisu 
the  tip.    Until  within  the  last  few  yesn  tlw 
changes  of  color  in  the  fnr  of  mammsh  (m  ia 
the  ermine  in  winter),  and  in  the  plomagt  of 
birds  in  tbe  season  or  reproduction,  wen  mf- 
posed  to  be  effected  by  the  umple  reprodoctioi 
of  the  hairs  and  feathers ;  but  this  caonot  be 
the  case,  as  many  facts  go  to  prove  tbittiiae 
changes  occur  at  other  times  than  the  period  o( 
moulting,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  lisir  or 
feather.    It  is  well  known  that  vivid  enK^joit 
of  fear  or  grief  may  turn  the  human  hair  gnj 
or  white  in  so  short  a  period  that  there  oooJdtia 
no  change  in  the  hair  itself  to  aceomit  ftrit; 
and  a  case  is  on  record  of  a  starliog  Which  b»- 
came  white  after  being  resonedfrom  a  est  It  iu 
been  miuntdned  by  Schlegel  and  llartin  tbit 
many  birds  always  get  their  wedding  plninip 
without  moulting,    ^or  observations  regvdio; 
this,  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  Weinland,  in  the  "  Pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Boston.  Society  of  NstonlBii- 
tory,"  voL  vL  p.  88.)   The  fact  being  admittai, 
how  can  the  change  of  color  be  explained  is 
the  mature  feather,  which  has  noTaacdtror 
nervous  oommnnication  Vith  the  skist    Tb« 
wearing  away  of  the  light  tips,  mentioned  ^ 
Mr.  Tarrell,  is  not  onlr  nnpbysiologiesl,bitiH 
most  cases  does  not  happen.    Dr.  Weiolud, 
from  the  examination  of  Dleached  specimens  is 
museums,  and  of  recent  birds,  expresses  the  b^ 
lief  that  the  brightness  and  fading  of  the  ookn 
are  owing  to  the  increase  or  diminntios  of  n 
oily  matter  in  the  feathers;  the  microecqwa- 
amination  of  the  web  of  feathers  from  the  breart 
of  a  fresh  merganser  (Jf.  $erraUr,  Linp.)  wow- 
ed numerous  laeutut  of  a  reddish  oil-like  iliMi 
some  weeks  after,  the  same  feathers,  1>^]^^ 
come  nearly  white  from  exposure  to  Iw®" 
closed  lit  bubbles  instead  of  the  reddish  mw; 
from  this  he  concludes  that  tiie  evapor«tiM« 
the  oUy  fluid,  and  the  filling  ot  the  sps^  wffl 
air,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wnite  water  %,  F»- 
duces  the  changes  of  color.    If  this  flnid  Moitt 
as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  mere  PjJ"* 
imbibition  would  be  sufflcieflt  to  introdnoe  n 
into  the  dead  featiiers,  as  it  is  well  known  U« 
fiat  passes  through  all  tissues  very  rt»m,j2 
through  compact  horn.    In  tiie  sessm  of  i» 
production,  the  nutritive  and  orguacOKom 
are  performed  with  tiieir  utmost  Tigo""- ""J,"; 
supply  of  &tty  coloring  matter  wonld  flo»ir»»- 
lyto  the  feathers;  under  tiie opposite MWliW" 
of  debili^,  cold,  or  insufiScient  food,  ^W 
matter  would  be  withdrawn  and  t™  fe«*^ 
wonld  fade.— In  regard  to  the  valne  of  »*T 
to  man,  it  wUl  be  snffident  to  ennmertw  "J 
ornamental  employment  of  the  P'™*J.  °  ^gy 
ostrich,  egrets,  cranes,  and  peacock;  w     , 
nomical  nses  of  the  down  of  the  eider  o^ 
and  the  plumage  of  tiie  goose;  ."^Sj 
tanoe  of  tie  go^  quill  before  the  uitrodaw^ 
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of  iteel  and  gold  pens,  and  the  adherence  of 
.manjr  at  the  present  day  to  the  more  perishable, 
lees  convenieDt,  bat  softer-moring  qoill;  not 
to  nxire  than  allude  to  the  consumption  of  the 
plumage  of  the  gorgeous  tropical  birds  in  the 
manu&otore  of  feather  flowers,  and  the  utility 
of  the  downy  arctic  skins  as  articles  of  drese  in 
the  regions  of  perpetual  snow. 

FEBKUAKY  (tat.  Februa,  the  festival  of 
expiation  and  lustration,  which  was  held  on 
the  ISth  of  this  month),  the  second  month  in 
oor  present  calendar,  containing  28  days  ordi- 
narirT,  and  29  days  in  leap  year.  It  was  not  in 
the  Romnlian  calendar,  but  was  added  at  the 
end  of  the  year  by  Numa,  and  was  first  placed 
after  January  by  the  decemvirs  in  4S2  B.  0. 

FEDERALISTS,  a  political   party  in   the 
United  States  who  claimed  to  be  the  peculiar 
friends  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  federal 
government.  Their  opponents,  the  republicans, 
they  called  anti-federalists,  and  charged  them 
to  a  certain  extent  with  hostility  to  or  distrust 
of  the  United  States  constitution  and  the  gen- 
wal  government.    The  republicans,  however, 
strenuously  denied  the  truth  of  these  charges. 
The  federalist  party  was  formed  in  1788.    Its 
most  distinguished  leaders  were  Washington, 
Adams,  Hamilton,  and  Jay;   and  the  leading 
federalist  states  were  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, supported  generally,  though  not  uni- 
formly, by  the  rest  of  New  England ;  while  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Monroe,  Burr,  and  Gallatin  led 
the  opposition.    In  the  contests  of  the  French 
revolution  the  federalists  leaned  to  the  side  of 
Ellwand,  the  republicans  to  that  of  France.  The 
former  were  defeated  in  thepresidential  election 
fA  1800,  when  the  republican  candidates  were 
elected,  Jefferson  president,  and  Burr  vice-pres- 
idenL    Their  opposition  to  the  war  of  1812, 
and  above  aU,  the  calling  of  the  Hartford  con- 
vention, completed  their  destruction  as  a  niv- 
tional  party.    In  1816  Monroe,  the  republican 
candidate  for  president,  received  the  electoral 
votes  of  all  the  states  with  the  exception  of 
Massachusetts,    Connecticut,    and    Delaware, 
which  gave  84  ballots  against  him,  while  fh>m 
the  other  states  he  received  183  votes.    At  the 
next  election  in  1820  the  federalist  party  was 
completely  disbanded,  Monroe  receiving  every 
electoral  vote  exceDt  one. 

FEDERATION,  or  OonnnxBATioir,  a  league 
at  union  of  several  sovereign  states,  genertuly 
nnder  the  direction  of  a  supreme  government. 
Federal  unions  were  formed  very  early  in  hi»- 
tray,  and  were  common  in  antiquity,  especially 
anumg  the  Greeks.  The  most  fiunons  of  tiiese, 
the  ijuphictyonio  league,  embraced  12  states  or 
tribes,  whose  deputies  met  twice  a  year — at 
Delphi  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  autumn  at  a 
temple  near  Thermopyln.  Similar  leagues  ex- 
iated  among  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  .£olian  federation  possessed  Lesbos,  Tene- 
doa,  and  other  islands,  and  on  the  mainland  12 
confederated  cities,  of  which  the  chief- were 
Cyme  and  Smyrna.  The  Ionian  federation  also 
(ompriaed  12  cities,  the  principal  of  which  were 


Epheana,  Colophon,  lOletns,  Prions,  Fbooasa, 
Samoa,  Teos,  and  Chios,  the  last  8  being  the  cq>- 
itals  of  islands  of  the  same  names.  The  Dorian 
league  was  composed  of  the  6  cities  of  Halicar- 
naasns  and  Cnidus  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Cos  in  tiie  island  of  Cos,  and  Halyssus,  Oa- 
mirns,  and  lindns  in  the  island  of  Rhodes.  An- 
other famous  Greek  federation  was  the  Achaean 
league,  formed  281  B.  C.  by  4  cities,  which 
were  gradually  joined  by  others,  until  in  191  B.* 
C,  when  Sparta  was  admitted  to  the  federa- 
tion, it  comprised  nearly  all  the  Feloponnesian 
states,  togeUier  with  several  cities  of  northern 
Greece.  The  Phoenician  dties,  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  national  existence,  formed  a 
federation,  of  which,  the  8  principal  members 
were  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradns.  In  Italy,  the 
moet  celebrated  federation  was  that  of  Etruria, 
which  existed  from  a  verv  remote  period,  and 
embraced  12  cities.  It  nourished  for  several 
centuries,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  power  of 
Rome  abont  280  B.  0. — ^In  modem  times  the 
first  great  federation  was  the  German  empire, 
which  was  formed  in  848,  and  in  962  took  the 
title  of  holy  Roman  empire  of  Germany.  It 
lasted  till  1806,  when  the  last  emperor,  Francis, 
renounced  the  title  of  emperor  of  Germany,  hav- 
ing 2  years  previously  taken  that  of  emperor  of 
Austria.  Shortly  before  its  diffiolution  several  of 
the  German  statd  formed  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  nnder  the  protection  of  Kqwleon  I. 
This  league  fell  with  the  French  empire,  and 
was  sncceeded  in  1816  by  the  present  German- 
io  confederation.  By  consolidating,  or  media- 
tizing, as  it  was  termed,  a  multitude  of  small- 
er states,  the  number  of  German  sovereignties 
was  reduced  from  several  hundreds  to  88,  emf 
bracing  84  monarchical  states  and  the  4  itw 
cities  of  Ltlbeck,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Ham- 
burg. The  principal  monarchical  states  of  the 
confederation  are  tne  empire  of  Austria,  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Saxony, 
and  Wartembers.  The  federation  of  the  Hanse 
towns,  or  the  Hanseatio  league,  was  formed  in 
the  18th  centnry  by  some  of  the  maritime  dtiea 
of  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
commeroe  against  piratM  and  a^nst  the  noblea 
and  princes.  At  tne  height  of  its  prosperity  it 
comprised  86  cities.  In  the  14th  and  16th  cen- 
turies this  federation  was  of  high  political  im- 
portance, bat  it  declined  as  order  and  good  gov- 
ernment advanced  in  the  states  of  Europe.  The 
last  diet  of  the  league  was  held  at  Lfibeck  in 
1680,  when  the  federation  was  dissolved.  The 
Swiss  federation,  which  has  lasted  for  more  than 
B  oentnries,  now  consists  of  22  sovereign  can- 
tons, and  its  afiiurs  are  controlled  by  a  diet  of 
deputies  chosen  by  the  states.  The  United  State* 
of  America  affoj^  the  most  striking  example  to 
be  found  in  history  of  the  suoceasfUl  workmg  of 
a  fedM-ation  on  a  grand  scale.  The  attempts  to 
imitate  them  made  by  the  Spanish  Amwicaa 
rwnblics  have  proved  failures,  and  have  resnlt- 
ed  for  the  moet  part  in  the  abandonment  of  the 
federative  system  and  the  establishment  of  oou- 
solidttted  governments. 
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FEDOB  (or  Fkoiws)  I.,  Ivuiovitos,  etti 
at  BoMUt  from  1684  to  1698,  the  last  of  the 
honse  of  Baric.  His  father,  Iran  the  Terrible, 
a  monster  of  violence  and  cmelt;-,  had  broken 
Uie  independent  spirit  of  his  nobles  and  cities  hj 
massacres  nnparatleled  in  history,  and  had  ag* 
fcrandized  the  state  in  wars  with  Poland,  Swe- 
den, and  the  Tartars.  Fedor  was  weak,  both 
in  mind«nd  body,  and  his  brother-in-law  Godu- 
Taoft,  member  of  the  conncil  of  state,  a  man  of 
enormoQs  riches,  of  rare  energy  and  ability,  am- 
bitions, enterprising,  and  nnscmpolons,  bore 
most  of  the  ca^es  of  the  government.  The  most 
remarkable  events  of  thu  reign  are  the  extension 
of  serfdom ;  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Bnsdan  patriarchate,  consecrated  by  Jeremy, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople;  the  completion  of 
the  conquest  of  Sil)eria,  which  had  been  given  to 
Ivan  by  the  robber  and  adventurer  Termak;  the 
Bnrrender  of  Esthonia  to  Sweden ;  an  incnrnon 
and  defeat  of  the  khan  of  the  Crimea ;  the  com- 
mencement of  diplomatic  relations  with  distant 
states,  particnlarly  with  England ;  an  attempt 
made  to  gain  influence  in  Caucasia,  and  another 
to  unite  Poland  and  Bossia  by  the  proposed 
election  of  Fedor  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  in 
return  for  which  the  conquest  and  annexation 
to  Poluid  of  Moldavia,  Wallaohia,  and  Hungary 
were  promised  by  Grodano£  In  order  to  se- 
cure his  own  succession  to  tfte  throne,  G«dn- 
noff  is  believed  to  have  hired  assassins  to  mur- 
der tJie  czar's  young  brother  Demetrius,  who 
was  wi&  his  mother  at  TTglitch.  The  deed 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  horrible  crimes 
and  of  revolts  under  the  lead  of  false  Deme- 
trii,  which  convulsed  Bossia  long  after  the 
death  of  Fedor. 

FEE  (Sax.  fehf  or  more  accurately  >%o&,  com- 
pensation or  payment).  As  landed  estates  were 
given  by  the  northern  conquerors  of  the  Bomaa 
provinces  to  titeir  nobles  and  soldiers  as  com- 
pensation or  wages  for  military  service,  fee  came 
to  mean  the  estate  itself.  It  was  Latinized  into 
fmdum,  ar/eodum,  from  which  the  word  feudal 
arose,  because  it  was  this  tenure  of  land  which 
ohanwterized  what  is  called  the  "  feudal  sys- 
tem." The  derivation  and  original  meaning  of 
this  word  are  not  oertidnly  known,  but  what  we 
have  given  is,  we  think,  supported  by  the  best 
reasons.  In  law,  estate  does  not  mean  the  land, 
but  the  title  which  a  man  lias  in  the  land;  so 
tike  word  fee  is  now  used  to  signify,  not  the  land 
held  in  fee,  but  l^e  kind  of  estate  which  a  man 
has  in  land,  or  the  tenure  by  which  he  holds  it. 
The  word  fee  alone  means  an  estate  without 

rlifioation  or  limitation ;  hence  the  phrase  fee 
pie  means  the  highest  estate  held  of  any  su- 
perior or  lord,  or  by  any  tenure  or  service,  or 
strictly  speaking,  by  any  tenure  whatever;  and 
the  word  simple- means  only  'that  nothing  ia 
added  to  limit  or  condition  the  word  fee.  Hence 
an  estate  in  fee  and  an  estate  in  fee  simple  are 
the  same  thing.  This  is  an  absolute  estate  of 
inheritance ;  or  an  estate  which  a  man  holds, 
descendible  to  his  heirs  for  ever..  There  is  no 
event  by  which  it  most  be  terminated  or  de- 


feated, and  no  limitation  or  rMfakttanbviarM 
of  which  it  must  descend  to  a  oeitun  W  or 
heirs,  in  exclusion  of  the  rest.    A  fee  bd^ 
may  be  acquired  by  descent  or  by  pnrditsB.  Is 
law,  purchase  means  every  mode  of  aeqairii^ 
land  except  descent;  hence  if  land  be  ginBto 
a  man,  or  devised  to  him,  and  he  takes  br  pit 
or  by  devise,  still  he  is  aud  in  law  to  t«b  bjr 
pnronase.    The  essential  words  in  anyiutn- 
ment  by  which  a  man  should  take  kad  is  f«e^ 
whether  by  will  or  deed,  are,  to  the  grant«e,at 
devisee,  and  "  his  heirs."    For  if  land  be  ^tcb  to 
a  man  without  the  word  "  heirs,"  he  takes  aij 
an  estate  for  his  own  life,  and  at  his  &tth  ^ 
there  be  no  renuunder  over)  it  leTerti  t»QM 
grantor  or  his  heirs;  and  at  ooovnon  law, thn 
are  no  words  which  could  supply  the  wnt 
of  these  "words  of  inheritance,"  as  thqrtn 
called,  where  there  could  be  heirs.  ThDi,iflnd 
were  conveyed  or  devised  to  a  man  "snd  lui 
successors,"  he  took  only  an  estate  for  life;  but 
if  these  words  were  us^  in  a  deed  or  deTiNto 
a  corporation,  they  were  the  properwoidi to 
create  a  fee  simple,  because  a  oorporatioadKnld 
have  perpetual  succession,  but  cannot  hmhebi. 
If  land  ba  granted  or  devised  to  A,B,aiidC^u 
trustees,  then  also  the  word  snccessois  vodd  it 
general  carry  a  fee.    The  andent  awetHjd 
the  rule  requiring  words  of  inheritance  is  vef 
relaxed  somewhat  in  England,  and  mora  iatbe 
United  States  (in  some  of  the  states  by  ititate), 
especially  in  respect  to  wills  and  trasts.  Is 
wuls,  any  words  distinctly  indicating  the  pur- 
pose of  the  testator  to  devise  all  his  tstste  nd 
interest  in  a  piece  of  land,  are  always  held  mv 
to  carry  a  fee  simple ;  and  in  trusts,  if  ooebts 
land  given  to  him  with  power  to  sell,  thii  s 
held  to  be  a  power  to  coBvey  in  fee  simpla  Is 
deeds  it  is  always  better  to  add  the  words  of 
inheritance,  but  the  word  "aangns"  is  sot  d»- 
oessary  to  give  tlie  power  of  transfer,  altbou^ 
usually  added.    There  may  be  a  fee  ampk  »>( 
only  in  lands,  but  in  franchises  and  libcrtiei; 
and  in  England,  in  dignities  and  the  ri^tsiu 
privileges  attached  to  them ;  and  even  ia  p^ 
sonal  property,  as  in  an  annuity. — Fees  mv  » 
less  tmin  fee  simple,  and  they  are  so  whenew 
not  simple ;  that  is.  whenever  the  fee  is  in  ^ 
way  restrained  or  diminished.    A  qualified  M 
technictdly  so  called,  is  one  in  which,  bysnwi- 
ginal  limitation,  the  land  goes  to  a  man  udbB 
heirs  general,  .and  yet  is  not  confined  to  (i* 
idsue  of  his  own  body;  as  if  it  be  giTMiffl 
and  to  his  heirs  on  the  psrt  of  his fether or» 
certain  ancestor.    A  determinable  fee  is  «n« 
which  may  continue  for  ever,  but  which  fflV 
be  determined  by  the  ht^pening  of  wme  evew 
which  is  unoertMn.    Instances'nsnallygiTeiiw 
this  are  lands  conveyed  or  devised  to  a  men  anil 
his  heirs  until  an  infant  shall  attain  •j*™''' 
age,  or  unta  such  a  person  shall  be  marrfeo,  or 
shall  have  children.    A  conditional  fee  m«B« 
either  a  fee  to  which  at  its  origin  some  coodj 
tion  was  annexed,  which  being  I*'*'"5*^t'^ 
defeat  the  estate^  or  the  perfonnanoe  <»J^ 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  estate  or  toe  Jw" 
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farmanoe  or  oeonrrencA  of  which  is  neoeasuy 
to  Test  the  osUte.    But  these  three  phrases  are 
not  definable  with  exact  accoracj,  and  are  some- 
times  used  one  for  the  other.    Fee  tail  is  a  law- 
term  of  more  precise  meaning.    It  is  derived 
from  the  Norman  French  wora  taill«r,  to  ont, 
because  it  is  a  lesser  estate  of  inheritance  cat  or 
carved  ont  of  the  fee  simple.    The  words  which 
creates  fee  tidl  are  toaman  and  "the  heirs  of 
his  body,"  or  to  a  woman  uid  "  the  heirs  of  her 
bodj-."    By  virtue  of  these  words,  the  first 
taker,  whether  by  devise  or  grant,  takes  only 
an  estate  for  his  own  life,  with  a  remainder  in 
tail  to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  which  means  his 
eldest  son ;  and  as  he  takes  nothing  else,  he  can 
give  nothing  else  or  more ;  and  at  his  death  hia 
son  comes  into  possession  of  a  similar  estate  for 
hisown  lii«,  with  a  remainder  in  tail  to  his  son. 
Entaited  estates  were  very  common  in  England ; 
bat  wajs  -were  devised  long  since,  even  there, 
for  breakixig  them  up.    In  Ireland  and  in  Scot- 
land  they  liad  more  force  and  effect ;  and  were 
foandto  be  so  offensive  that  by  the  recent  legis- 
lation of  the  British  parliament  they  may  now 
be  broken  in  those  coontries  abont  as  earily  as  in 
Eodand.     In  the  United  States  estates  tail  have 
hid  no  practical  existence  since  the  revolution. 
In  aome  of  the  states  they  are  wholly  unknown. 
In  others  they  become  at  once,  by  force  of  stat- 
utory pro  virion,  estates  in  fee  simple.    In  others 
a  tenant  in  fee  tail  bars  the  entul  by  a  rimple 
eonveTBiioe  in  fee  rimple.    In  yet  others,  and 
tbej  are  munerons,  they  are  simply  abolished 
bj^oto,  without  any  reservation  whatever. 
FEEJEE,  Fui,  or  Vtn  JsLAsma,  a  group  in 
the  sooth  Pacific  ocean,  lying  between  lat.  16° 
JO-ind  80°  SC  8.  and  long.  177°  E.  and  178° 
v.,  ioclnding  among  others  what  were  called 
ij  thrir  discoverer,  Tasman  the  Dutch  navi- 
gstor.  Prince  William's  Irisnds  and  Heenis- 
Urk's  shoals,  and  extending  over  an  ocean  area 
of  about  40,000  sq.  m.    Some  geographers  class 
Fe^  with  the  Tonga  islan£i,  entitling  them 
both  the  Friendly  isUnds.    These  two  groupa 
boirevef,  differ  flnnn  each  other  geologicaUy,  and 
the  Fe^ieeans  are  dissimilar  to  the  Tongans  in 
phyaicu  eonfbrmation,  language,  and  mytholo- 
fj.  The  Fe^jeeiriands  were  discovered  in  1648. 
after  wiueh  date  they  remained  nnvirited  untii 
Capt  James  Cook  lay  to  off  an  iriand  in  the 
windward  group,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Tortie  island.    In  1789  Oapt  Bligh,  in  the 
lanneb  of  the  Bounty,  saw  a  portion  of  them, 
nd  in  1792,  when  in  command  of  the  Provi- 
deooe,  passed  amcoig  them.    There  are  226  isl- 
ttdi,  about  80  of  which  are  inhabited.    The 
popnlation  has  been  variouriy  estimated  at  firom 
10(1,000  to  800,000.    Two  of  the  islands  only 
•n  of  conridenible  size,  namely,  Viti  Leva 
(Great  Feejee)  and  Yanna  Levu  (Great  land). 
The  former  measures  90  m.  ftom  E.  to  W.  and 
BO  from  K.  to  S.,  and  is  sjopposed'to  contfun  at 
le«<t  60,000  inhabitants.     The  latter  is  more 
than  100  m.  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
25  m. ;  its  population  is  estimated  at  81,000. 
The  most  important  and  populous  of  the  small- 


er islands  are  Ovolat^  on  which  most  at  the 
white  reridents  live,  Xandavu,  Tavimii,  Yuna 
or  Somosomo,  Eoro,  and  Mban.  The  iriands 
are  mostly  of  volcanic  origin,  but  there  is  no 
active  volcano  on  the  group.  Oorid  ides  are, 
however,  not  wanting.  Earthquakes  are  fi-e- 
quent,  and  hurricanes  periodical  and  destructive. 
The  highest  mountains  are  on  Yiti  Levu,  and 
reach  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet.  On 
Yanua  Levu  are  6  hot  springs,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  abovt  200°  to  210°.  The  natives  boil 
their  yams  in  them  in  16  minutes.  The  islands 
are  very  dangerous  of  access  on  account  of  the 
shoals  and  ree&  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
Hydn^n^hical  charts  were  made  by  the  H.  S. 
exploring  expedition  under  Cwt.  WiUces  (1840), 
and  Oapt  Denham  of  the  Bntirii  riiip  Her^d 
has  recently  been  engaged  in  a  more  accurate 
survey  than  had  before  oeen  made.  From  ob- 
servations taken  by  Wilkes's  expedition  it  was 
found  that  the  temperature  was  very  equable. 
The  mean  temperature  at  Ovolan  during  a  pe- 
riod of  6  weeks  was  77.81° ;  the  lowest  was  62°, 
the  highest  96°.  The  greatest  extremes  of  heat 
tad.  cold  are  experienced  inland.  A  tempera- 
ture of  121°  was  noted  by  a  missionary  in  Ya- 
nua Levu.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  group 
has  been  estimated  at  about  80°.  Conmdering 
the  proximity  of  these  iriands  to  the  equator, 
the  climate  is  not  so  pernicious  to  white  men  as 
might  be  expected.  It  is  debilitating,  but  not 
deadly.  In  December,  January,  and  February 
the  heat  is  oppressive.  From  April  to  Novem- 
ber the  prevalent  winds  blow  firom  £.  K  E.  to  . 
B.  E. ;  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  winds  are 
variable.  The  north  wind  is  very  disagreeable ; 
it  is  a  hot  blast  rarefying  the  air  and  rendering 
respiration  di£Bcnlt.  February  and  March  are 
the  months  most  feared  by  seamen ;  these  are 
railed  the  "  hurricane  months."  The  soil  is  a 
deep  yellow  loam ;  and  the  tropical  climate  and 
abundance  of  water  cover  the  mountains  up  to 
tiieir  very  summits  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Plants  grow  with  marvellons  rapidity.  Turnips, 
radishes,  and  mustard  after  being  sown  24  hours 
are  above  the  surfeoe,  and  in  4  weeks  are  fit  for 
use.  Of  the  bread-finiit  tree  there  are  9  native 
varieties ;  of  the  banana,  6 ;  of  the  plantain,  8  ; 
of  the  ooooanut,  8.  The  Tahiti  chestnut  and  pa- 
paw  apple  are  found  wild,  also  shaddocks  red 
and  white,  a  bitter  orange,  many  eortB  at  plums, 
and  the  Malay  apple.  The  vegetation  of  the  E. 
and  W.  Pacific  seems  to  meet  at  this  central 
point.  The  tea  plant  of  China,  the  oocoanut, 
caraway,  nutineg,  sugar  cane,  arrow  root,  capsi- 
cum, sarsaparilla,  Owpo  gooseberry,  and  pineap- 
ples flourish.  The  chief  edible  roots  are  the 
yam  and  tiie  taro,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
raised.  Considerable  care  is  bestowed  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  yangona  (kava),  which  yields 
the  native  intoxicating  drii^.  The  indi^ona 
turmeric  is  copiously  used  by  the  women  m  col- 
oring their  persons.  Cotton  grows  wild ;  so 
does  the  paper  mulberry  of  which  the  natives 
make  their  tapa  cloth.  Two  kinds  of  tomato 
and  two  Idnds  of  nut  are  found.   The  jpandamu. 
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irhoM  root  is  sometimes  entirely  disconnected 
with  tlie  gronnd  and  leans  upon  a  cluster  of 
supplementary  props,  is  the  vegetable  curiosity 
of  Fe^ee.  Kany  of  the  islands  are  well  adapted 
for  coflfee.  The  botanists  of  the  U.  S.  exploring 
expedition,  on  a  very  imperfect  examination, 
arising  from  the  impossibility  of  penetrating 
into  the  interior,  gathered  660  species  of  plants. 
The  coast  fisheries  are  inexhaustible ;  turtle 
catching  is  the  business  of  several  tribes ;  60  or 
100  turtle  caught  in  a  season  by  one  party  is 
deemed  successM  work.  The  mountaineers, 
who  live  far  from  the  sea-coast,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  get  fish,  substitute  snakes  as 
on  edible.  There  are  few  fowls  and  hogs. 
The  native  agricultural  implements  are  a  tool, 
lancet-shaped  and  about  a  yard  long,  made 
of  hard  wood,  and  used  in  clearing  off  the 
brushwood  and  coarse  grass;  a  digging  stick 
made  of  a  young  mangrove;  a  hoe  for  weeding, 
with  a  blade  of  tortoise  shell  or  the  valve  of  a 
large  oyster ;  a  large  dibble,  8  feet  long  and  18 
inches  in  circumference  at  2  feet  from  the  p(Ant ; 
and  a  pruning  knife  made  of  a  plate  of  tortoise 
shell  lashed  to  the  end  of  a  rod.  The  Feejeeans 
were  preeminent  among  Polynesians  for  their 
manu&oturea,  as  remarked  by  Capt.  Cook.   The 

freater  portion  of  the  processes  are  performed 
y  women.  The  man  or  cloth  is  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  malo  tree,  which  is  steeped  in  wa- 
ter. The  bark  is  then  beaten  on  a  flat  log  with 
a  grooved  mallet.  Two  lengths  of  the  wet  sub- 
sttuice  are  generally  beaten  together,  and  are 
'  kept  together  by  their  gluten.  Separate  pieces 
are  stuck  together  by  the  starch  of  the  taro,  and 
are  then  dyed.  The  women  elaborate  the  bor- 
ders. Floor,  sail,  and  sleeping  mats  are  made 
from  the  leaf  of  the  dwarf  pandanus,  and  a  sort 
of  rash.  A  missionary  says:  "The  wicker- 
work  baskets  of  -Feejee  are  strong,  hand- 
some, and  useful  beyond  any  I  have  seen  at 
home  or  abroad."  Nets  are  made  of  the  vine 
of  a  creeper  or  of  sinnet.  The  fishing  nets  are 
weighted  by  shells.  Sinnet  is  compo^  of  the 
fibre  of  the  coooannt  husk,  and  famishes  the 
native  with  his  material  for  fastening  and  wrap- 
ping. The  Feejees  understand  pottery,  for 
which  they  employ  red  and  blue  clays  tempered 
with  sand.  Lines  and  figures  are  traced  on  the 
vessels  while  moist,  the  work  being  done  ex- 
clusively by  women.  Canoes  were  formerly 
built  only  by  a  oertun  caste,  but  of  late  this 
trade  has  been  thrown  open ;  they  seldom  ex- 
ceed 100  feet  in  length.  Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  American  hatchet  and  the  blades 
and  chisels  of  Sheffield,  the  only  axe  of  the  na- 
tive mechanic  was  a  hard  stone  ground  to  an 
edge ;  the  chines  of  echini  were  his  boring  ap- 
paratus; with  rats'  teeth>Bet  in  hard  wooA  he 
carved  and  engraved ;  he  still  uses  the  mushroom 
coral  for  a  file,  and  the  pumice  stone  for  gen- 
eral finishing  purposes.  The  form  of  the  houses 
in  Fe^ee  varies  according  to  locality.  In  one 
island  &  village  looks  like  a  clump  of  square 
wicker  baskets ;  in  another,  like  rustic  arbors ; 
in  a  third,  like  oblong  hay  ricks;  and  in  a  fourth 


the  dwellings  are  oonlcaL  Some  tribes  dupeoM 
with  centre  and  side  posts,  others  employ  then. 
The  walls  are  from  4  to  10  feet  high.  Thethatdi, 
which  is  of  wild  sugar  cane,  is  often  contrnofid 
to  the  ground  so  as  to  hide  the  side  walla.  Tha 
doorways  are  generally  so  low  as  to  compel  the 
visitor  to  stoop.  The  average  mte  b  aboot  13 
feet  square ;  the  roof  aboat  80  feet  high.  Mo 
one  can  erect  a  house  without  first  obtidning; 
by  purchase  or  otherwise,  the  permiaaon  of  ^ 
chief  of  the  district.  The  chief  orders  the  woik 
to  be  done  by  the  carpenters  of  the  tribe.  Theae 
dwelling  houses  are  generally  ru^arded  as  tenant- 
able  for  20  years.  The  inland  tribes  ot  Great 
Feejee  export  to  the  coast  yangontt,  a  Uqnor 
which  they  prepare  by  chewing  a  root  and 
spitting  the  result  into  pitchers,  and  reoam 
mats,  cloth,  and  fine  salt  in  exchange.  The 
trade  of  Feejee  with  their  neighbora,  the  Ton- 
gans  or  Friendly  islanders,  dates  far  back  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Tasman,  and  probably  orig- 
inated in  the  canoes  of  the  Tongans  being  driv- 
en among  the  windward  isles  of  Feejee  by  strong 
easterly  winds.  The  scariet  feathers  of  a  paro- 
c^uet  caught  in  Somosomo  were  the  leading  ar- 
ticle of  export.  The  Tongans  paid  the  Smmmo- 
mans  with  articles  of  European  mannfitctiue 
and  the  loan  of  their  women.  In  this  way  iron 
ware  was  first  introduced  into  Feejee.  The 
Tongans  still  procure  from  Feejee  their  carn^ 
spars,  suls,  pottery,  and  mosquito  cnrtaini,  *s 
well  as  sinnet  and  various  sorts  of  food,  and  pay 
with  whaled'  teeth,  necklaces,  inlaid  chtba,  cow- 
ries, Tonga  doth,  axes,  muskets,  and  their  ser- 
vices in  war.  One  consequence  of  this  andent 
connection  with  Tonga  is  that  in  several  parts  of 
Feejee  there  are  tribes  descended  &om  T<^sn 
forefathers,  and  called  Tonga-Feejee.  Hie  ftt- 
jeeans  never  returned  the  visits  of  the  Tongan^ 
and  up  to  this  day  there  is  but  one  instanoe  re- 
corded of  a  Feejee  chief  attempting  to  cross  the 
ocean  in  his  canoe  to  Tonga.  The  first  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  Europeans  and  the  na- 
tives began  about  1806.  Vessels  of  the  £.  L 
company  visited  the  K.  £.  part  of  Vaiiua  Lera 
to  procure  sandal  wood  and  tripang.  They 
paid  in  iron  hoop,  roikes,  beads,  red  patnt, 
and  similar  trifies.  The  sandal- wood  failed  be- 
fore long,  and  as  the  natives  had  not  saS&aaA 
forethought  to  plant  more,  little  now  remaioa 
Tripang  and  tortoise  shell  next  became  the 
chief  articles  of  foreign  commerce.  This  tnffie 
has  long  been  conducted  chiefly  by  Americas* 
from  Salem.  Mass.  Tripang  is  picked  up 
from  the  reefi  to  the  annual  value  of  $80,000^ 
and  recently  small  lots  of  arrowroot,  00008- 
nut  oU,  and  sawn  timber  have  been  pnn^ased 
from  the  idanders.  Almost  contemporaneooa- 
ly  with  the  earliest  visits  of  the  ^ist  IndisB 
trading  ships,  namely,  in  1804,  a  number  of 
convicts  escaped  from  New  South  Wales  and 
settled  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  IChau  or 
Rewa,  the  chieft  receiving  them  on  conditka 
of  their  support  in  time  of  war.  These  mea, 
27  in  numb^  at  the  time  of  Uieir  first  arrival, 
were  the  means  of  acquiring  for  Mban  and  Bewa 
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Sm  poUtical  impertanee  in  Feejee  whtoh  they 
now  eqjoj.     In  a  few  years  the  greater  part  of 
their  number  had  fallen  Tictims  to  native  revenge 
or  to  feuds  among  themselves.    Their  leader,  a 
Swede  named  Savage,  was  drowned  and  eaten  in 
1813.    In  1 824  only  two,  and  in  1840,  when  Ci4>t. 
'Wilkes  visited  Bewa,  only  one  survived,  an 
Irishman,  known  as  Paddy  Connor;  at  the  close 
of  his  life  his  children  numbered  60. — The  na- 
tives are  above  the  middle  height,  sledc  and 
portly,  with  Btont  limbs  and  short  necks.    Their 
oMDidezion  is  darker  than  the  copper-oolored 
udlighter  than  the  black  races.    Their  hair  is 
black,  long^  frizded,  and  bushy,  sometimes  en- 
croadiing  oo  the  forehead  and  joined  by  whis- 
kers to  a  thick  round  or  pointed  beard,  to  which 
swostaches  are  often  added.    They  are  almost 
free  from  tattooing ;  only  the  women  are  tat- 
tooed, and  that  on  the  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  covered.    The  men  dress  in  a  sort  of  sash 
of  white,  \>rown,  or  figured  masi,  using  gener- 
ally about  6  yards.    The  women  wear  a  fiku  or 
fringed  band,  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  the 
fibre  of  a  wild  root,  and  some  kinds  of  grass. 
The  fringe  is  from  8  to  10  inches  deep.    The 
torban,  worn  only  by  the  men  of  the  respect*- 
Ue  daises,  is  a  fine  masi  of  one  tiiickness  only, 
tod  has  a  gau2e-Iike  appearance.    This  is  Uie 
psgin  costume,  but  'when  they  become  Chris- 
tiut  both  sexes  adopt  a  fuller  dress.     They 
b(H«  the  lobe  of  tlie  ear  and  distend  the  hole. 
Both  sexes  paint  their  bodies,  and  seem  to  pre- 
fer red ;  they  also  besmear  themselves  with  oil. 
Of  the  toilet  the  hair  is  the  most  important 
pirt,  and  is  dressed  in  the  most  grotesque  forms, 
•ometimes  attaining  the  diameter  of  6  feet    The 
dais's  barber  is  held  in  high  respect,  and  his 
hands  are  not  allowed  to  touch  food.    The  hair 
ii  col«^  sometimes  with  two  or  more  dyes. 
They  are  fond  of  music,  and  have  invented  the 
MH  flute,  the  conch  shell,  the  pandean  pipes,  a  • 
Jen-harp  made  of  a  strip  of  bamboo,  ana  sev- 
oil  sorts  of  drums.    The  singing  is  invariably 
is  a  miyor  key.    They  love  to  dance.    The  mn- 
•ieitns  poform  on  one  note,  the  bass  alternating 
vith  the  air ;  they  then  sound  one  of  the  com- 
BK»  chords  in  the  bass  clefif  without  the  altei^ 
nation.    The  Protestant  miseionarim  forbid  the 
Doctnmal  duices  as  immodest.    The  natives  are 
fond  of  poetry.   Their  verses  rhyme,  but  seldom 
preserve  a  uniform  measure.    In  onanting,  the 
ehoros  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  line.   Few 
drink  to  excess.    Girls  are  betrothed  at  a  very 
Mrly  age.  and  often  to  old  men.    Brothers  and 
Mt«i,  first  oonains,  fathers  and  sons-in-law, 
Bothos  and  daughters-in-law  are  forbidden  to 

^to  each  other  or  to  eat  ih>m  the  same 
The  latter  prohibition  extends  to  bu». 
hands  and  wives.  The  common  people  usually 
take  S  meals  a  day,  the  chief  8  or  more.  As 
they  abhor  drinking  after  each  other  from  the 
•aine  oop,  they  hold  the  yeeeel  aboat  10  inches 
thore  the  month,  and  pour  the  stream  down  the 
throat  They  eat  with  their  fingers.  Rhenma- 
tian  is  common  among  them ;  they  relieve  the 
(atiott  by  making  de^  incieiona  over  the  part 


affected.— The  islanders  are  cBvided  into  a  num- 
ber of  tribes,  each  governed  by  its  native  chiefs 
Of  these  8  are  paramount,  and  the  rest  in  a 
state  of  vassalage  more  or  less  complete.  The 
rule  of  the  chief  is  absolute  and  patnarchal.  A 
well  defined  qrstem  of  customary  law,  however, 
regulates  the  subordination  of  one  district  to 
another.  The  king  is  assisted  by  a  council  com- 
posed of  the  elders  and  men  of  highest  nmk. 
The  law  of  -descent  is  curious.  Tlie  successor 
of  the  king  is  his  next  brother,  failing  whom, 
his  own  eldest  son  or  the  eldest  son  of  his  eld- 
est brother  fills  his  place.  But  the  rank  of  the 
mother  often  causes  an  infraction  of  this  rule. 
The  person  of  a  pagan  high  chief  is  taboo  or 
sacred.  In  some  oases  they  claim  a  divine  ori- 
gin. Every  thing  becomes  consecrated  which  the 
supreme  chiefor  king  touches.  He  works  at  agri- 
cultural labor  when  otherwise  unoccupied,  and 
plaits  sinnet.  He  has  always  several  attendants 
about  his  person,  who  feed  him  and  perform  the 
most  servile  offices.  He  has  no  throne,  but 
squats  on  the  ground  like  his  subjects.  A  pe- 
culiar language  is  used  when  speaking  of  the 
chief.  AU  his  actions  and  the  members  of  his 
Iwdy  are  hyperbolized.  Bespect  is  indicated  by 
the  utterance  of  a  peculiar  shout  or  chant  called 
tama.  This  is  uttered  by  inferiors  on  approach- 
ing s  chief  or  chief,  town.  It  is  neoeuary  to 
crouch  when  a  chief  passes  by.  Standing  in  the 
presence  of  the  chief  is  notaUowed,  and  all  who 
move  about  the  house  in  which  he  is  creep, 
or,  if  on  their  feet,  advance  bent,  as  in  act  of 
obeisance.  No  one  may  cross  a  chief  behind  his 
back.  The  inferior  must  pass  in  front  of  the 
superior.  On  the  same  principle,  when  at  sea 
they  may  not  pass  the  canoe  or  a  chief  on  the 
outrigger  side.  If  a  chief  stumbles  or  faUs,  his 
sutijeots  must  do  the  same.  The  best  produce 
of  the  gardens,  the  best  awnuds,  and  the  best 
fish  are  presented  to  the  chiefs.  Pay-day  is  re- 
garded as  a  high  festivaL  Whales' teeth,  women, 
and  canoes  are  prominent  articles  of  tribute. 
According  to  the  native  ideas  of  justice,  the 
criminality  of  an  act  is  in  proportion  to  the  rank 
of  the  ofiender.  Hurder  oy  a  chief  is  less  hei- 
nous than  petty  larceny  committed  by  a  man  of 
low  rank.  The  most  serious  offences  are  theft, 
adultery,  abduction,  witchcraft,  infringement 
of  a  taboo,  disrespect  to  a  chief,  incendiarism, 
and  treason.  Theft  is  punished  by  a  fine,  re- 
payment in  kind,  loss  m  a  finger,  or  dubbing. 
The  contumacious  are  punished  by  a  fine,  or 
loss  of  a  finger,  ear,  or  nose.  The  other  crimes 
are  punished  by  death,  the  instrument  being  the 
dub,  noose,  or  musket  Adnltei?  is  the  crime 
most  severely  visited.  The  adnlterer  may  be 
nut  to  death,  or  he  may  be  compelled  to  ^ve  up 
nis  own  wife  to  the  aagrieved  party,  or  his  prop- 
erty may  be  destroyeo  or  taken  away  from  him. 
The  pnndple  of  vicarious  atonement  is  ac- 
knowledged. A  man  sentenced  to  death  will 
often  surrender  his  father  to  suffer  in  his  stead. 
There  is  also  a  spedes  of  pecuniary  atonement 
or  $oro,  of  which  there  are  6  varieties.  The 
aoro  with  a  whale's  tooth,  a  mat,  dub,  musket^ 
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or  other  Taliuble,!a  the  moctoommon.  8ode<7' 
is^videdintoS  recognized  classes :  l,king8and 
qneens;  S,  dhie£i  of  large  districts  ot  idonds; 
8,  chieft  of  towns,  priests,  and  ambassadors ;  4, 
distingaidied  warriors  of  low  birth,  ehie&  of  the 
carpenters,  and  obiefe  ot  the  turtle  catchers;  6, 
common  people;  6,  slaves  by  war.  Rank  is 
hereditary  throngh  the  female  line.  The  dig- 
nity of  a  pagan  chief  is  estimated  by  the  num- 
ber of  his  wives.  The  rights  of  the  wuu,  or 
sister's  son,  constttate  one  of  tbe  peooliar  insti- 
tutions of  Fe^ee.  A  vasn  of  rank  can  claim 
any  thing  in  his  mother's  land,  excepting  the 
wives,  home,  and  land  of  a  ohiet  In  the  moral 
and  intellectnal  state  of  the  Fe^eeans  there  is  a 
wide  distinction  between  the  pagan  and  Chris- 
tian natives.  As  the  majority  are  yet  pagans, 
their  onstoma,  laws,  and  religion  may  BtUl  be 
regarded  as  the  national  standards  of  Feejee. 
Oapt  Wilkes  says  of  them:  "They  are  truly 
wretches  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  term,  and 
degraded  beyond  the  conception  of  civilized 
people.  For  the  sake  of  decency,  and  to  avoid 
shocking  my  readers,  I  have  refi«ined  from  re- 
lating many  things  which  happened  under  my 
own  eyes."  Foremost  among  their  desoribable 
vices  stands  cannibalism ;  not  only  are  prison- 
ers taken  in  war  consumed,  but  persons  of  the 
same  tribe  and  village  full  victims  to  the  |[reed 
of  their  neighbors.  The  cooked  hnman  b^y  ia 
termed  in  tne  Feeiee  language  bakelo  or  "  long 

Eig."  As  an  English  gentieman  may  send  a  choice 
aunoh  of  venison  as  a  complimentary  present  to 
another,  so  one  Feejee  chief  will  send  a  stalwart 
•nbjeot  roasted  entire  like  an  ox,  carefully 
trussed,  and  escorted  by  a  procession  to  the  res- 
idence of  an  ally.  "  It  is  our  only  beef,"  said 
ThakombM  to  the  British  Oapt  Erskine.  There 
is  one  district  called  Drekete,  where  the  inhab- 
itants flrom  generation  to  generation  are  all 
"preserved"  to  be  consumed  by  their  more 
powerful  neighbors.     The  epicures  of  Feejee 

S refer  the  fle&  of  women  to  tliat  of  men,  and 
eem  the  thick  of  the  arm  and  the  thigh  the 
tit-bits  of  the  hakolo.  The  flesh  of  white  men 
is  held  in  low  repute ;  it  is  said  to  be  compara* 
tively  insipid  or  obnoxiously  tainted  with  tobao- 
Their  practice  of  appropriating  the  cargoes 


and  eating  the  crews  of  vessels  wrecked  on  tbelr 
shores,  has  several  times  brought  down  u^n 
them  chastisement  trom  ships  of  war  belonging 
to  France  as  the  United  States.  In  1884  the 
chief  of  Yiwa  captured  the  French  brig 
L'aimable  Jos£phine!and  killed  the  captain  and 
most  of  the  crew.  This  crime  was  avenged  by 
two  French  ships  of  war  sent  out  to  Fe^ee  for 
that  pmixwe.  At  Malolo,  one  of  the  smaller 
island  Lieot.  Joseph  A.  Underwood  and  ]£id- 
ahipman  Wilkes  Henry  of  the  U.  S.  exploring 
expedition  were  murdered,  July  84, 1840.  The 
last  afikir  of  this  sort  took  place  in  Oct.  1868. 
The  marines  and  crew  of  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war 
Yandalia  burned  down  a  village  and  killed  14 
and  wounded  16  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Waya,  in  puoishment  for  the  murder  and 
mastication  of  a  New  Yorker  and  two  oompao- 


kma.  AFe^eean  is  ahra?8armcd,  audi 
his  normal  condition.  The  moontaia  f 
are  well  fortified  by  strong  palisades  and 
breastworks,  pierced  with looplKdes.  The  i 
chiefly  used  are  dubs,  spears,  battle-axea,  tha 
bow,  the  sling,  and  the  musket  A  pe^fiw 
weapon  is  the  missile  club,  whiok  ia  -wo(«atacfc 
in  the  girdle,  sometimes  in  pairs.  It  is  a  Aort 
stick,  with  a  knob  at  one  end,  is  hnriad  with 
great  precision,  and  is  a  &vorite  wAaposi  wiUi 
assasHins.  The  siok  and  aged  are  neglected,  or 
if  they  become  troublesome  are  buried  aBv*  or 
strangled.  The  relatives  hold  s  wake  «ver  tbe 
intended  victim  while  living  and  amifafad  far 
the  sepulohre,  and  go  into  mooniiDS  after  te 
entombment  The  signs  of  moomiDg  an  As 
cropping  of  the  hair  and  the  Joints  of  the  saaB 
toe  or  uttie  finger.  Anotiier  remarkaMe  ess- 
tom  is  the  loblu  or  strangling  of  the  wires  sad 
next  friends  of  the  deceased.  Abortion  is  prac- 
tised to  a  great  extent  by  medicated  waten  or 
mechanical  means.  Boys  are  eiroaiiMaMd  oa 
attMoing  pnberty. — ^Feejee  has  nooDemytfaolegy 
common  to  all  the  islands.  The  natire  NligieBS 
are  local ;  each  island  has  its  own  gods,  tafi- 
tions,  and  superstitions.  Alltbe^rateiBsWloag 
to  the' lowest  types  of  polytheism,  and  sO  vs 
impregnated  with  the  filt&  and  savageness  wUek 
characterise  the  actual  existence  of  the  peapl& 
Some  features  the  mythologies  liave  in  eoamiaa; 
they  retain  the  distinction  between  dU  mitMrm 
and  dii  mqjoret^  between  gods  and  demigods, 
The  latter  class  is  made  up  chiefly  of  dsMsssi 
ohie&  and  respected  anoestom.  Monstsrs  sad 
other  objects  of  wonder  are  admiawiMe  to  tUi 
class.  Most  of  the  gods  are  suppoeed  to  htn 
jurisdiction  only  over  the  tribes,  istaads,  or  St- 
triots  where  they  are  worshiped.  £ach  trad* 
has  its  tutelary  deities.  The  Fec^eeans  bav«  as 
idols,  but  reverence  oertain  stones  aa  duinescf 
the  god,  and  hold  oert^n  birds  and  fidies  ai 
sacred.  Each  chief  has  his  aa^aii,  or  priest) 
who  acts  in  concert  with  him,  and  helps  lam  ts 
govern  his  dsnsmen.  The  temple  (mftm^  ii 
used  for  all  pnblio  purposes,  and  is  the  onfy  pob- 
lie  bnildin|;.  There  are  priesteaaos,  bat  few  of 
snflSdent  u>portanoe  to  have  a  temple.  Ike 
portion  of  food  devoted  to  the  god  ia  eaten  if 
the  priest  and  old  men.  The  priests  are  om- 
suited  as  oracles.  The  responses  are  gtran  Wksr 
convulsions,  supposed  to  be  caused  bjr  (he  pns- 
ence  of  the  god.  There  are  various  modes  «f 
divination,  all  of  the  most  childish  <diaraetir, 
such  as  by  biting  a  leaf  or  pouring  water  doaa 
the  arm.  They  have  a  strong  belief  in  all  sorts 
of  apparitions,  witches,  ghosts,  wizards,  sad  tiM 
evil  eye.  They  believe  in  a  sort  of  fiibtes  wht 
-dance  on  the  hills  by  moonlight  and  ring  soaga 
The  future  world  in  their  opinion  is  mneh  us 
same  as  the  present  In  a  large  nnmber  at 
the  islands,  a  particular  town  in  Vanna  Lesi 
is  thought  to  be  the  entrance  to  tlte  spirit 
world.  The  houses  in  this  town  sre  baUt  wilk 
their  doors  oppodte  to  each  other,  so  that 
the  shade  may  pass  throngh  witboat  inteimp- 
tion.     The   inhabitants  qieak  in  low 
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nd  if  at  s  littl«  ffistanoe  omumniioste  fhair 
thoof^ts  by  eigiM.    The  maUng  of  aharaoa  and 
imnkrtB  is  a  ntv<nite  ooonpatioo.    Sneezing  is 
onrfnooa,  and  varies  in  its  luck,  aooordin^  as 
it  praoeieds  tram  the  right  or  left  nostril.— 
The  first  Chriatifms  reddent  in  Feejee  were  a 
few  Tongan  emigrants  and  traders  who  had 
been  eonverted  m  tiie  Friendly  islands.    The 
horrible  condition  of  Fecijee  moyed  the  hearts 
of  the  British  Wedeyan  misraonaries  in  Tonga 
in  18M,  and  two  of  their  nnmher  were  appointed 
to  op«i  a  mission  there.    These  two  {Sneers 
vttt  the  Bey.  William  Oroes  and  David  Oai^lL 
They  reached  Lakemba,  an  idand  of  the  wind- 
ward gronp,  Oct  13,  1886.    They  came  fnr- 
nithed  with  letters  of  reeommendati<m  from 
^ig  Qeorge  ^  T<»ga  to  the  Idng  of  Lakemba, 
who  received  them  khidly.  One  great  advantage 
thtt-the  misBionaries  enjoyed  arose  f^om  the  fiict 
ftat&e  Tongan  tongne  is  well  miderstood  at 
lakonba.  The  first  part  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
ms  trandated  into  the  Lakemba  dialect  and 
forwarded  to  Tonga  to  be  printed,  and  a  gram- 
mar snd  dictionary  were   commenced.    The 
eviiest  converts  in  Laketnba  were  Tongan  im- 
nugrants,  who  became  class  leaders  and  ex- 
hottera.     In  Jane,  1886,  Ohristianity,  or  the 
bt«  aa  it  was  celkd,  was  already  of  sufficient 
iofliMBoe  to  prevent  the  massacre  and  eating  of 
fte  erew  of  the  Active,  shipwrecked  near  La- 
kemba.   ICr.  Gross  left  Lakemba  and  opened 
the  miaaion  at  Bewa,  Jan.  8,  1888.    In  Dec. 
1888,  three  more  missionaries  direct  tram  Eng- 
land landed  at  Lakemba,  and  bronght  with  them 
a  printing  press,  type,  and  binding  material. 
Tm  first  p<ut  of  the  "Conference  Catechism" 
waa  printed  at  Lakemba  in  the  native  tongne 
in  F^.  1689,  and  St  Mail's  Gospel  not  long 
after.   Two  mpre  missionaries  Boen  arrived, 
and  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  printing 
fnaa  to  Bewa,  which  was  done  in  1889.    The 
Bflncnce  of  the  missionaries  was  seen  wherever 
fixy  penetrated,  in  the  cessation  of  oannibal- 
isB,  war,  and  mnrder,  and  various  other  pagan 
praetioes.    One  cnstom  lingered  longer  than 
oth«s,  that  of  polygamy.    Many  a  man  of  rank 
who  had  changed  his  practices  in  every  other  re- 
ipeet  lefoaed  to  break  np  his  domestic  establish- 
ment and  dismiss  all  his  wives  bat  one.  In  snch 
oaaesthe  missionaries  always  refhsed  the  fall 
privilege  of  ohnrch  membership,  however  pow- 
•rAd  the  chief.    At  the  same  tune  they  taught 
tiieir  converts  to  be  obedient  subjects  in  every 
filing  except  in  following  their  chief  to  wanton 
tad  aggreasive  wars.    As  the  Christians  were 
Bars  indnstrions  and  skilful  than  the  pagans,  the 
cincft  fonnd  their  tribute  increaseo,  and  this 
pndispoeed  many  of  them  to  tolerate  the  pres- 
ence (tf  the  missionaries  and  the  spread  of  the 
htu.   Yet  the  persecution  of  the  miasionariea, 
BatiTe  teachers,  and  converts  was  great.    The 
coorerta  foand  their  houses  and  property  d»- 
Mroyed  by  midnight  attacks,  and  were  often 
MnpeDed  to  migrate  in  a  body  to  seek  the  pro- 
teetka  of  a  Christian  or  even  a  tolerant  pa^n 
cUeC    None  of  the  misslonariee  ever  fell  vic- 


tims to  pagan  wrath,  fhoagh  often  in  imminent 
peril,  but  several  nanve  teachers  were  sacrificed, 
and  the  miarion  premises  were  fired  on  one 
oocaaion.  About  1848  the  French  Catholic  mis- 
rionaries  cmnmenced  their  operations  in  Feejee. 
The  relations  existing  betwem  them  and  their 
Protestant  bretliren  are  not  so  fraternal  as  could 
be  desired.  They  are  more  tolerant  of  some  of 
the  native  practices,  snch  as  dancing,  than  the 
Protestants.  In  1867  there  were  64,S81  attend- 
ants upon  the  religioDs  aervioes  cmidueted  by 
the  Wesleyan  missionaries.  }n  many  of  the  cir- 
cuits the  Christians  support  their  own  pastors, 
who  are  natives  either  of  Feejee  or  Tonga.  By 
the  latest  accounts  there  are  8  Protestant  nds- 
aionaries  in  Feejee,  and  no  feww  than  800  na- 
tive teachers  in  the  same  islands  and  in  Bo- 
tuma,  an  island  a  oondderable  distance  to  the 
north  of  Feejee.  For  the  numerous  diildren, 
chiefly  half  caste,  of  the  white  residents  at  Le- 
vuka,  Ovolan,  a  tchooi  has  been  established 
by  the  mission  society,  where  instruction  is 
given  in  the  native  and  English  tongnes.— The 
Feejee  language  has  at  least  16  diakcts.  The 
missionaries  are  acquainted  with  7  of  these,  and 
books  have  been  printed  in  4  of  them.  In  1844 
it  was  determined  to  make  the  dialect  q>oken  at 
Mban  the  standard  dialect  of  Feejee,  and  with 
tndgnificant  exceptions  all  the  works  since 
printed  have  been  written  in  this  dialect.  The 
chief  peculiarity  of  the  Feeiee  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  Polynesian  languages  is  the  use 
of  the  combinations  mb  and  ng.  The  missionaries 
in  their  vocahnlaoles  have  used  the  Italian  and 
not  the  English  sounds  of  tiie  vowels.  The  New 
Testament  was  completed  in  the  Mbau  dialect 
ehiefly  by  the  Bev.  John  Hunt  The  British 
and  foreign  BiUe  sodety  gave  great  pecnniaiy 
and  other  assistance  to  this  work,  and  issued 
an  improved  edition  of  the  same.  The  Bev. 
David  Hazlewood  pnUished  a  grammar  and  a 
Feejeean-English  and  English-Feejeeab  diction- 
ary in  1860.  The  same  indefatigable  missionary 
completed  in  a  few  years  the  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew.  Mr.  Calvert, 
for  17  years  missionary  in  Fe^ee,  is  now  (1869) 
in  London,  supported  by  the  British  and  foreign 
Bible  society,  to  aeaist  in  reviring  Mr.  Haue- 
wood's  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its 
progress  through  the  press. — See  "  Life  in  Fe^ee, 
or  five  Years  among  the  Cannibals"  (Boston, 
1861);  Laury,  "First  and  Second  Missionary 
Visits  to  the  Friendly  and  Fe^ee  Islands"  (Lon- 
don) ;  Endrine,  "  Journal  of  a  Cruise  among  the 
Islands  of  the  Western  Pacific"  (London,  1868) ; 
Bobert  Young,  "Journal  of  a  Deputation  to 
the  Southern  World"  (London,  1666);  Wilkes, 
"  IT.  S.  Exploring  Expedition  around  the  World  " 
(New  York,  1866) ;  and  Williams  and  Calvert, 
"Fiji  and  the  F^ians"  (3  vols.,  Lond<m,  1868.) 
FEUO,  Dnoo  Astonio,  a  Brazilian  states- 
man, and  from  1884  to  1888  regent  of  Brazil, 
bom  in  Itu,  in  the  province  of  San  Panlo,  in 
1780.  He  distinguished  himself  in  early  life 
by  bis  eloquence  as  a  pulpit  orator.  When  the 
relation  of  Bnudl  to  Portugal  began  to  agitate 
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tbe  pabUo  mini,  he  devoted  Unadf  to  poli- 
tics, and  after  having  been  sent  as  depatj  of 
his  province  to  the  cortes  convened  in  Portu- 
gtd,  he  became  in  1821-  and  evw  afterward  re- 
niiuned  an  nncompromi^ng  champion  of  the  na- 
tional independence  of  BraziL  In  1823,  when 
tiie  Braahaa  declaration  of  independence  be- 
came known  at  Lisbon,  Fego  was  compelled  to 
flee.  After  spending  a  short  time  in  JSngland 
in  stadying  mo  poUtical  institutions  of  that 
oonntry,  he  retained  to  his  native  conntry,  and 
pnbUdied  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  advocated 
the  establishment  ^f  a  Sonth  American  repab- 
Uo  after  the  model  of  the  United  States.  He 
wfis  soon  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, and  he  exerted  his  inflnence  in  displac- 
ing Don  Pedro  from  power.  After  the  revola- 
tioa  of  April,  1831,  he  held  almost  supreme 
power,  althot^^h  his  office  was  only  that  of.min- 
mer  of  Justice.  He  dissolved,  the  revolationary 
army,  organized  a  national  guard,  made  strin- 
gent laws  against  political  offenders,  and  subdued 
we  nnroly  spirit  in  parliament  and  in  tbe  coun- 
try at  large.  His  ofiSoial  duties,  however,  chang- 
ed his  pMitioal  convictions,  and  from  a  sturdy 
advocate  of  republicanism  he  became  a  con- 
scientious champion  of  constitutional  monarchy. 
He  relinqaished  bb  office  in  1882,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  entwed  the  Brazilian  senate  as  a 
memlMr  for  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  and  for  sometime 
he  edited  a  political  journal  in  the  province  of 
San  Paulo.  In  Aug.  1884,  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Marianna,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
nominated  for  4  years  regentof  BraziL  He  en- 
tered upon  his  administration  under  the  most 
auspicious  circumstances,  and  enlisted  the  qrm- 
patnies  of  the  people  by  bis  apparent  solidtnde 
for  the  preservation  of  civil  ana  religioas  liberty. 
Soon,  however,  he  was  suq>ected  of  anti-liberal 
tendencies.  The  suspicion  received  confirmation 
by  his  attempt  in  1886  to  withhold  the  privilege 
of  trial  by  jury  for  offences  of  the  press.  The 
opposition  against  him  finally  assumed  such  for- 
midable proportions  that  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  office  after  having  appointed  a  new 
prime  ndnister  in  the  person  of  Pedro  d'Arai\io 
Lima,  who  succeeded  him  as  regent  on  Sept  12, 
1838.  Since  then  Feyo  has  taken  no  part  in  the 
public  affiurs  of  his  country,  excepting  in  1842, 
when  he  appeared  as  the  leader  of  a  revolntiou- 
ary  attempt  at  San  Paulo. 

FELDSPAR  (Germ.  Feld,  field,  and  Spath, 
spar,  in  tbe  derivative  feld^thic),  an  impor- 
tant mineral  species,  which  includes  a  large 
number  of  varieties;  also  the  name  given  by 
Dana  to  one  of  the  sections  of  the  anhydrous 
silicates.    The  mineral  as  commonly  seen  is  the 

Sht-colored  ingredient  of  granite,  distinguish- 
b^  its  pearly  lustre,  and  a. hardness  littie 
inferior  to  that  of  the  quartz  with  which  it 
is  intermingled.  On  tbe  scale  its  hardness 
is  6.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.4-2.6.  It  onrs- 
tallizes  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  which 
are  sometimes  found,  as  at  the  quarries  at 
Jfiddletown  and  Haddam,  Oonn.,  a  foot  long 
and  6  or  8  inches  thick.    In  composition  the 


eommon  feldspar  is  a  silieat*  of  alnmiTW  and 
potash,  represented  by  the  formnla  KO,  810^ 
AliOa,  8  Si^„  and  consisting  of  silica  64.76,  alo- 
mina  18.87,  potash  16.87  per  cent.  lint*  and 
oxide  of  iron  are  commonly  present  in  amaO 
quantities,  and  a  portion  of  the  potash  ia  ottea 
replaced  with  soda.  In  the  variety  called  alhite 
sooa  is  substituted  for  the  potash,  and  KaO 
takes  the. place  of  KO  in  the  above fonmia. 
The  comporition  is  then  silica  68.7,  alomiaa 
19.6,  and  soda  11.8  per  cent  The  two  vwietki 
are  sometimes  seen  together  as  oonstitnenta  at 
granite,  as  in  that  of  which  Pompey's  pillar  is 
made.  Labradorite  is  a  beautiful  varietj  of 
feldspar  of  pearly  lustre,  and  often  exbifaitiB(  a 
play  of  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red  ocdors.  la 
this  lime  and  soda  together  replace  the  potadi, 
the  former  commonly  being  present  in  ue  pro- 
portion of  10  to  12  per  cent.,  and  the  latter  4  to  5; 
oxide  of  iron  also  about  1  per  cent.  FtUgfur 
may  be  fused  by  the  blowpipe  on  its  edgea  iato 
a  white  enameL  In  its  purer  forms  it  is  a  -nia- 
able  material  for  the  construction  of  mincnl 
teeth,  being  ground  to  powder,  made  into  a  pasts 
with  water,  and  baked,  the  substaaoea  used  fat 
coloring  being  firat  introduced.  Labradorite  k 
sometimes  so  beautiful  from  its  chatoyant  leflee- 
tions,  that  it  is  employed  in  jewelry.  Bytbed»' 
composition  of  feldspathic  rodo,  the  fine  days  (as 
kaolm)  are  obtained,  which  aroused  in  tbensar 
nfacture  of  porcelain.  The  soil  deriTed  froa 
this  source  is  enriched  by  the  potash  or  soda  set 
free.  The  mineral  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  various  granitic  rocks,  and  of  tr^i,  basalt, 
porphyry,  and  many  others.  In  the  laatnaoMd 
It  is  in  crystals  disseminated  throng  a  i^d- 
spathic  base.  The  appearance  of  scattered  oryt- 
tals  of  feldspar  in  granite  gives  it  the  name  of 
porpbyritio. 

FELLAHS,  the  people  in  modem  i^ypt  Out 
cultivate  the  soil.  Of  the  various  races  whkh 
exist  ui  Egypt  the  Fellahs  are  the  most  ancieiiL 
and  are  probably  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Egyptians.  Although  numerous  invasions  hare 
introduced  foreign  elements  among  them,  yet 
the  original  race,  devoted  to  agrieoltaial  labot^ 
has  always  at  last  absorbed  the  invading  rao^ 
and  still  presents  a  physiognomy  resemblingthat 
which  is  found  upon  ancient  Egyptian  eoo^ 
tnres.  A  patient  and  laborious  popnlatioii, 
they  have  held  for  ages  the  soil  which  the  Nib 
fertilizes.  The  Fellahs  are  generally  of  laige 
stature,  with  broad  chests,  muscular  limb^  aod 
black  and  piercing  eyes.  The  oonformatiaa 
of  the  brain  indicates  an  intelligent  race,  the 
facial  angle  being  usually  almost  a  eight  an^ 
though  within  the  Delta  the  Arab  type  of  ooon- 
tenance  predominates.  Those  of  the  Ddta,  too^ 
have  an  ^most  white  com^exion,  while  tbe 
others  are  oopper-oblored.  The  antique  Egyp- 
tian type  reappears  most  strikingly  in  the 
women,  who,  though  slender  and  graceful,  are 
remarkably  strong.  The  dress  of  the  Fellahs 
indicates  misery  and  privation,  bdng  rarely 
more  than  a  shirt,  leaving  bare  the  arms,  le^ 
and  breast.    Their   ordmary   nourishment  is 
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eosne  bread,  marshy  water,  and  oidoni,  to  vh!oh 
they  are  Bometiiiies  able  to  add  cheeae,  dates, 
beus,  or  rice.    They  live  in  hiits  about  4  feet 
high,  the  only  fomitore  of  which  is  a  mat  on 
wnidi  to  deep,  a  water  jug,  and  a  few  kitchen 
nten^s.    They  remain  attached  to  the  rudest 
sgiicnltnral  methods,  and  use  almost  the  same 
implements  as  their  remote  ancestors ;  yet  the 
frtdtMnesB  of  the  soil,  which  sometimes  yields 
7  crops  annually,  and  the  indnstnr  of  the  Fellahs, 
compensate  for  their  lack  of  skiu.  Mebemet  AU 
£uled  in  his  efforts  to  ictrodnce  among  them  the 
implements  of  modem  invention.  They  are  able 
to  endure  the  greatest  fatigue,  and  to  work 
thnnigfa  the  whole  day  in  abnming  climate  with 
bat  very  little  food,  accompanying  their  labors 
with  pioos  hymns;  yet  they  are  naturally  indo- 
lent, and  when  subsistence  has  been  secured, 
they  cease  work.  The  women  share  the  heaviest 
labors  of  the  men. 
FELLATAHS.    See  Foolahs. 
FELLEKBERG,  Philiw  Eicaituh,  tok,  a 
Srias   educator   and  philanthropist,-  founder 
of  the  institutions  at  Hofwyl,  bom  In  Bern,  June 
27, 1771,  died  there,  Nov.  21, 1844.    His  father 
ms  a  member  of  the  government  and  a  inend 
of  Pestalozd.    His  mower  was  a  descendant  of 
the  'Datidx  admiral  Van  Tromp,  and  was  re- 
markable for  her  noble  character  and  her  en- 
thnA«n  for  liberty.     This  she  imparted  to 
her  ton,  who  after  devoting  several  years  to 
ttody  at  Colmar  and  Tabingen,  travelled  ezten- 
nrely  with  a  view  of  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  condition  of  the  working  and  suffering 
classes.    He  was  at  Paris  immediately  after  the 
All  at  Robespierre,  and  there  his  early  oonvio- 
tioDs  be<»ane  strengthened,  that  improved  sys- 
teau  of  edacation  alone  can  protect  society 
agaioft  revolutions.     On  his  return  to  Swit- 
aritnd,  after  taking  part  agunst  the  French,  he 
Tas  eded  when  they  had  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing Bern.  He  fled  to  Germany,  and  sent  several 
mends  to  the  United  States,  whither  he  had  some 
intention  of  repuring.    However,  he  was  soon 
enabled  to  return  to  Switzerland,  and  was  em- 
picked  bv  the  government  in  a  mission  to  Paris, 
and  in  high  military  and  polidoal  functions 
at  home.    He  succeeded  in  quelling  the  insur- 
rection of  tiie  peasantry  in  the  Oberland,  but  as 
tiie  Koverament  failed  to  fulfil  the  promisee 
by  which  he  had  pacified  them,  he  withdrew 
mom  nabHe  afliurs.    He  now  devoted  himself 
entirely  to   his  &vorite  educational  projects. 
After  officiating  for  some  time  as  a  member  of 
tiie  board  of  education  in  Bern,  he  became  con- 
vinoed  that  nothing  oould  be  accomplished  by 
the  government    He  resolved  tlierefore  to  de- 
vote his  large  fortune  to  the  purchase  of  the 
estate  of  Hofwyl  near  Bern,  and  to  the  estab- 
Mment  of  model  institutions  in  accordance 
vith  the  views  of  Pestalozzi.    The  principle  of 
thisaystem  was  to  produce  a  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  the  various  faculties  of  the  pupil,  so 
aa  to  make  him  not  only  a  learned,  but  also  a 
good,  wise,  and  religions  man.    Great  atten- 
tioa  WIS  bestowed  upon  the  development  of  the 


1^^  V  gymnastics  and  games,  by  cold  bathing, 
and  by  otiier  healthful  exercises.  Fellenberg's 
aim  was  to  elevate  all  classes  by  opening  an  insti- 
tution alike  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  and  by 
making  ogricaltore  not  only  the  basis  of  his  in- 
Btraction,l>ut  also  by  elevating  that  profession 
to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  Apart  from  the 
agricultural  school,  he  founded  an  estid>lish- 
meot  for  the  manufacture  of  improved  agricul- 
tural implements.  At  the  same  tune  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  scientific  institution,  which  he 
desired  to  conduct  in  conjunction  with  Pesta- 
lozzi :  but  Fellenberg's  Swiss  system  of  economy 
was  littie  in  harmony  with  the  generous  but 
impradent  habits  of  P^talozzi,  who  withdrew 
to  the  castle  of  Y  verdun.  Fellenberg  proceeded 
with  bis  task,  and  after  having  organised  his 
scientific  school,  for  which  the  first  building 
was  erected  in  1807  (the  number  of  profes- 
sors increasing  in  a  few  years  to  20,  and  tJie 
pupils  to  80),  the  agricultural  institution  was 
opened  in  1808,  while  he  established  in  the 
same  year  a  normal  school.  Although  this  be- 
came popular  among  the  teachers  of  Switzer- 
land, it  soon  gave  umbrage  to  the  government, 
and  was  eventually  incorporated  with  the  agri- 
cultural institution.  This  grew  in  importance 
as  its  advantages  became  known  abroad.  The 
emperor  Alexander  of  Bnssia  sent  Capo  d'Istria 
on  a  mission  to  examine  the  school,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  the  account  which  he  received  of 
It,  that  he  conferred  upon  Fellenberg  the  order 
of  St.  Vladimir,  and  confided  to  him  the  educa- 
tion of  7  Russian  youths,  for  whose  use  a  Greek 
chapel  was  opened  near  the  school.  The  great 
increase  of  pupils  called  for  a  constant  enlarge- 
ment of  the  buildings,  which  comprised  altogeth- 
er 7  distinct  schools,  to  which  a  primary  school 
was  added  in  1880,  and  still  another  school  for 
children  at  a  subsequent  period.  By  these 
schools,  and  by  his  writings  on  -the  subject  of 
agriculture  and  education,  Fellenberg  exerted  a 
remarkable  influence  in  Europe ;  and  although 
the  institutions  which  he  founded  were  dis- 
solved after  his  death,  after  having  been  con- 
ducted for  several  years  by  one  of  his  sons, 
kindred  institutions  have  sprang  up  in  Swit- 
zerland and  Germany,  and  the  celebrated  panper 
colony  of  the  Netherlands  at  Fi«deric's-oord, 
province  of  Drenthe,  was  founded  in  1818  by  a 
pupil  of  Hofwyl.  Fellenberg  was  assisted  in 
nis  benevolent  labors  by  his  wife,  and  by  the 
greater  number  of  their  9  children.  SeeHamm, 
IWmberg^s  Leben  tmd  Wirhen  (Bern,  1846). 

FELLER,  Fhakqois  Xavibb  db,  a  Belgian 
priest  and  author,  bora  in  Brassels,  Aug.  18, 
1785,  died  in  Ratisbon,  May  21,  1802.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Jesuits'  colleges  at  Luxembourg 
and  Rheims,  and  after  becoming  a  member  of 
their  order,  he  was  employed  as  professor  at 
Luzemboui^  and  Li£ge.  He  subsequently  ap- 
plied himself  in  the  former  city  to  the  study  of 
theology  until  1764,  when  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesuits  in  France  brought  so  many  of  them 
to  the  Netherlands,  that,  to  make  room  for 
them,  many  yoimg  Belgian  priests  were  sent  to 
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other  countries  to  oontinne  Hktar  stages.  Td- 
ler  went  to  Tymau,  in  Hangary,  where  the  Jes- 
uits had  an  establishment.  After  haviog  pass- 
ed eome  time  there,  he  travelled  eztensiTely  in 
Hmigary,  Aostria,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Italy, 
retomed  to  the  Netherlands  in  1770,  and  was 
preacher  in  the  college  of  Li^ge,  when  the  order 
of  Jesuits  was  suppressed  in  Belgiom  (1778). 
Henceforward  he  devoted  himself  to  literaiy 
pursuits,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  Belgium 
after  the  invasion  of  that  country  by  France 
(1794).  He  q>ent  2  jears  at  Paderborn,  West- 
phalia, and  in  1797  retired  to  Ratisbon.  He 
left  a  number  of  writings,  chiefly  on  religions 
subjects.  In  his  ObienationtphiloKmhiquetttir 
U  tjfttime  de  Newton  (3d  and  enlarged  ed.,  Li6ge, 
1788),  he  denies  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of 
worl^  and  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  move- 
ment en  the  earth,  olthoogk  so  universally  ad« 
mitted,  may  still  be  open  to  donbt  This  work 
involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  the  astro- 
nomer Lalande.  A  4th  and  enlarged  edition  oi 
his  Catiehitme  philo$ophique  appeared  in  Li6ge 
in  1806,  and  an  edition  printed  from  a  copy 
which  had  been  revised  and  annotated  by  Feller, 
in  Lyons,  in  1819.  It  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  English.  Madame  deOenlis  also 
prepared  an  abbreviated  edition  of  it  entitled 
Gatiehitme  eriti^  et  moral.  Feller's  prin- 
cipal work  is  his  Biographie  unieer»eUe,  mi 
dietionnaire  hittoriqve,  which  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  after  his  death  was  revised 
and  continued  under  the  direction  of  IL  Charles 
Weiss  and  the  abb^  Bussou,  and  brou^t  down 
to  1848  (9  vols.,  Paris,  1847-'56).  This  bio- 
graphical work  is  based  upon  that  of  Ohandon, 
but  is  more  zealous  and  emphatic  than  that  in 
the  assertion  of  Roman  Oatholio  views. 

FELLER,  Hknrirta,  a  Swiss  Protestant 
ladv  of  Lausanne,  who  in  1886,  after  the  deaUi 
of  her  husband  and  of  her  onlv  child,  went  to 
Canada,  where  she  became  celebrated  by  her 
educational  and  missionary  labors.  Although 
freqnentiy  interrupted  in  her  benevolent  enter- 
prises by  opposition  and'  by  the  loss  of  the 
ample  means  she  brought  with  her,  her  perse- 
venng  efibrts  produced  good  results  upon  the 
edaoation  of  tne  poor  and  the  young  of  the 
French  population  of  Montreal  and  St  John's. 
From  the  latter  place  she  was  expelled  at  the 
time  of  the  first  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada, 
when  she  fled  with  60  of  her  pupils  and  friends 
to  Champlain,  N.  T.  After  having  returned  to 
Canada  in  1886,  she  removed  to  Grand  Ligne^ 
about  20  m.  from  Montreal  Here  she  opened 
her  school  at  first  in  an  open  bam.  By  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilman,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister of  Montreal,  who  collected  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  mission  house,  she  was  en- 
abled to  enlarge  her  institution,  which  contained 
in  1866  over  800  pupils. 

FELLOWES,  RoBBKT,  an  English  author, 
bom  in  Norfolk  in  1770,  died  in  1847.  He  was 
graduated  at  St.  Mary's  hall,  Oxford,  and  in 
1796  took  holy  orders.  His  speoalations  on 
theological  subjects  gradually  led  Urn,  however, 


to  rqfeot  the  doctriuM  of  tlie  estaUisbed  ebuRiii, 
and  to  adopt  the  opinions  whidi  are  g^v«n  at 
length  in  his  "Religion  of  the  TTniverse,"  pn^ 
lished  in  London  in  1888.  This  woik  wis  pre- 
ceded by  a  **  Picture  <rf  ChrietiaB  Ftuksa|i}iy" 
(8V0.,  Lcmdon,  1800);  "Rdigion  without  Ont" 
(8vo.,1801);  ''TbeGnidetoImmortalitj"(Svflb. 
8vo.^804)  ;  "  A  Manual  of  Piety,  addled  to 
the  Wants  and  calculated  for  the  Im|»ov«MDt 
of  aU  Sects  of  Christians"  (Svc,  1807);  "A 
Body  of  Theology,  {Minoipally  praotioil,  in  a 
Series  of  Lectures"  (3  vcda.  8vo.,  1807),  fc. 
The  general  merits  of  these  works  are  lii|^ 
commended  by  Dr.  Parr  in  his  "S^tal  Ser- 
mon." Mr.  Fellowes  was  an  intimate  tnmi 
of  Dr.  Parr  and  Baron  Masdres,  the  httar  of 
whom  left  him  the  greater  peat  of  hia  laiga 
fDrtune,  to  be  dispense  in  literary  and  benevo- 
lent enterprises.  He  was  one  of  tibe  earfiait 
advocates  of  the  establishment  of  the  mnvaraty 
of  London,  of  which  he  was  a  f^iegneot  Kid 
liberal  boiefaotor. 

FELLOWS,  Six  Chabub,  an  i^igUsh  tard- 
ier, bom  in  Nottingham  in  1790.  In  18S8  be 
made  an  extensive  tour  in  Asia  Mnaix',  in  the 
course  of  which  he  virited  the  valley  of  tbe 
river  Xanthns  and  other  parts  of  anaent  Iftaa 
previowly  unexplored  by  modem  tranBrnL 
On  his  return  to  England  he  puUi^od  a  "Jbor- 
nal  written  during  an  Excursion  in  Asia  Mioflr" 
(8vo.,  Londim,  1889),  in  which  he  gave  descrip- 
tions of  the  superb  arcbiteotnnd  and  sonlptntl 
remains  of  the  cities  of  Xanthns  and  Tloa.  The 
interest  excited  by  the  work  induced  the  gor- 
erament  to  apply  to  the  Porte  for  a  boat, 
SDthoricing  tbe  removal  of  R>ecimen8  of  thi 
ancient  worln  of  art  described  by  Mr.  Fdkm 
The  latter,  anticipating  that  penniaaon  woold 
at  once  be  granted,  imJerei  his  aernaes  toths 
British  museum  to  superintend  the  selieotiaaaDi 
removal  of  the  marblM,  and  departed  uiaaeaood 
tour  through  Lyoia,  in  the  conrse  of  wfaieh  ba 
discovered  18  otiier  mined  cities.  Having  kern- 
ed that  the  Forte  defined  to  grant  the  firman,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  published  "An  Ae- 
oonnt  of  Discoveries  in  Lyoia,  being  a  Joornal 
kept  during  a  Second  Excursion  in  Ana  ICno" 
(8vo.,  London,  1841).  The  govenunoit  wen 
stimulated  to  moke  another  attenq>t.to  prooare 
the  desired  firman,  in  which  they  were  sneoMS- 
fill,  and  in  Oct  1841,  Mr.  Fellows  sailed  forl^ 
as  the  agent  of  the  British  museum  in  aipMiB- 
tending  the  removal  of  the  works  of  art.  After 
some  little  delay  the  expedition  snooeedsd  is 
transporting  to  England  a  number  of  oases  of 
sculptures,  wbidi  are  now  deposited  in  fiie 
"Lycian  Saloon"  of  the  British  mmenm.  A 
second  expedition,  also  under  tiie  direction  of 
Mr.  Fellows,  brought  a  number  (tf  additiaiui 
marbles  to  Eii(^d  in  1844.  For  these  serrkM 
he  received  in  1845  the  honor  of  knighthood. 
His  remaining  pnbHoations  are:  "Acoonntof 
the  Xantiiian  Marbles  in  the.  British  ibwenm" 
(8vo.,  1848),  a  pamphlet  written  to  oorreet  hmm 
misstatements;  "  Aceonnt  of  the  Trophy  Moan- 
ment  at  Xanthns  "  (Svo.,  1848) ;  and  "  Ooini  of 
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isdent  Lycia"  (Sto^  1866).  In  1SS9  appeared 
III  edition  of  his  two  joarnals  in  one  volume,  un- 
der tiie  title  of  "Travels  and  Kesearohes  in  Asia 
ICnor,  particnlarly  in  the  Province  of  Lyoia." 

FELO  DE  SE.  A  man  who  commits  felony 
uiinst  or  npon  himself,  is  a  feh  d»»t;  and  as 
felony  is,  in  common  law  language,  any  (wpital 
offeaee,  and  murder  is  the  only  capital  ofrence 
which  a  man  can  commit  against  himself,  ^felo 
(ie  M  is  a  self-murderer,  or  one  who  kiUs  him- 
self wiUi  malice  aforethought.  Indeed,  the  legal 
definition  of  a  felony  (2«  m  (or  suicide)  is  said  to 
indnde  the  doing  of  any  unlawful  and  malicious 
act,  although  aimed  primarily  against  another, 
whereby  death  ensues  to  the  guilty  person.  In 
En^and,  this  crime  was  punished  not  only  with 
forfdtore  of  goods  and  chattels,  like  other  felo- 
nies, ImL  to  mark  the  detestation  of  the  law, 
and  to  deter  others  from  a  similar  crime,  the 
body  was  treated  ignominiously,  and  buried  in 
the  open  highway  with  a  stake  thrust  through 
it  This  very  ancient  rnle  fell  into  general 
if  not  entire  disuse  in  England  many  years 
igo,  but  it  was  not  repealed  until  the  statute  4 
George  FV.,  ch.  61 ;  and  even  then,  to  manifest 
the  horror  of  the  law  at  the  act  of  suicide,  it 
ma  ordered  that  the  body  (which  might  be 
;daeed  in  church  yards  or  other  consecrated 
grounds)  should  be  buried  at  night,  and  without 
the  performance  of  religions  rites.  (See  Ohitty's 
edition  of  Biackstone's  "  Commentaries,"  vol.  iv. 
p.  190.)  Suicide  does  not  seem  ever  to  have 
been  made  punishable  as  a  crime  by  any  statu- 
tory provisions  of  the  United  States ;  nor  are 
we  aware  that  the  barbarous  usages  of  England 
in  relation  to  the  burial  of  the  corpse  were  ever 
practised  here. 

F£IX>KT.  The  origin  and  the  exact  meaning 
of  tills  common  law  term  are  both  uncertain. 
There  is  about  equally  good  authority  for  deriv- 
ing it  from  the  Saxon  words /«A,  fee,  and  Ion, 
price  or  pay,  when  its  primary  sense  would  he 
forfeiture  or  loss  of  fee ;  or  from  a  single  word 
/e2ai,  to  foil  or  fail,  when  its  meaning  might  be 
tfaaoHiog  of  the  guilty  party  into  crime,  or  the 
Ailing  of  his  land  into  tne  hands  of  his  lord  by 
forfeitnre.  It  seems  quite  certun  that  in  Eng- 
land, from  the  earliest  times,  felony  was  always 
attended  by  absolute  forfeiture  of  land  or  of 
goods,  or  of  both  ;  and  the  definition  of  Black- 
stone  (4  BL  Oom.  96)  is,  in  accordance  with  this 
principle:  "An  offence  which  occasions  a  total 
lorfdtiire  of  lands  or  goods,  or  both,  at  the 
common  law,  and  to  which  capital  or  other 
punishment  may  be  superadded,  according  to 
the  degree  of  guilt."  But  we  understand  Black- 
stone  to  mean,  generally,  by  felony,  all  capi- 
tal crimes  below  treason  (p.  98) ;  and  Coke  says 
(3  Inst  16)  that  treason  itself  was  anciently 
indnded  within  the  meaning  of  felony.  In 
those  distant  ages,  a  felon  was  to  be  punished : 
1,  by  loss  of  life ;  2,  by  loss  of  land ;  8,  by  loss  of 
goodi ;  4,  by  loss  af  blood,  or  attainder,  under 
Thich  he  could  have  no  heir,  and  none  could 
ever  claim  through  him.  In  more  recent  times, 
felony  meant  in  practice  any  crime  poniahable 
Tou  vn. — 29 


with  death ;  and  therefore  when  a  statnte  declar- 
ed any  offence  to  be  felony,  it  became  at  once 
pnnishable  with  death ;  and  «t««  verso,  a  crime 
which  is  made  pnnishable  with  death,  becomes 
thereby  a  felony.  Even  in  early  times,  felony 
was  sometimes  defined  as  any  capital  crime; 
although  it  is  sud  that  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.  felonies  were  punished  only  by  pecuniary  mnlct 
or  fine,  and  that  sovereign  having  ordered  those 
guilty  of  felony  to  be  hanged,  about  1108,  this 
has  since  been  the  law  of  Enctland.  (Tomlin's 
"  Law  Dictionary,"  word  "  Felony.")  It  cannot 
be  donbted,  however,  that  at  common  law  the 
forfeiture  incurred  by  the  crime  was  the  essence 
and  the  test  of  felony.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  littie  or  no  forfeiture  for  crime  (see 
FoBFKrruBB);  and  in  England  capital  offences 
are  far  less  numerous  than  formerly.  It  may 
be  said  that  in  the  United  States  the  word, 
so  far  as  it  baa  any  definite  meaning,  signifies  a 
crime  punishable  with  death  or  imprisonment. 
Bnt  in  troth  it  has  so  littie  meaning  which  is 
capable  of  definition,  and  therefore  so  littie 
which  is  capable  of  use,  that  it  might  be  well  to 
abandon  the  word  altogether  in  legal  phrase- 
ology, whether  that  of  process  or  of  statute. 

FELT,  a  fabric  of  wool  or  fur,  separate  or 
mixed,  manufactured  by  matting  the  fibres  to- 
gether without  spinning  or  weaving.  The  fur 
of  the  beaver,  hare,  rabbit,  and  seal,  camel's  and 
goat's  hair,  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  are  well 
adaptedfor  this  process.  Felt  is  an  ancientmann- 
facture,  supposed  by  Pliny  to  have  been  produced 
before  woven  cloth.  Some,  however,  ascribe 
the  invention  of  it  to  St.  Clement,  who,  they 
say,  found  the  carded  wool,  placed  in  his  sandau 
to  protect  his  feet  on  a  pilgrimage,  felted  into 
doth  by  the  moisture  and  rubbing.  It  is  also 
supposed  that  the  material  is  the  same  as  the 
lana  eoaeta,  used  in  ancient  times  for  the  cloaks 
of  soldiers,  and  by  the  LaoeSssmonians  for  hats. 
Early  in  the  present  century  a  piece  of  ancient 
felt  was  discovered  with  some  other  stnfb  in  a 
tomb  at  St.  Gtermain  des  Prfe,  and  a  paper  re- 
lating to  them  was  presented  by  Desmarest  in 
1806  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  in  which  he 
refers  to  the  above  statement  of  Pliny. — The 
production  of  a  fabric  from  the  loose  fibres  re- 
sults from  the  tendency  these  have  from  their 
barbed  structure  to  work  together  when  rubbed, 
each  fibre  moving  forward  in  the  direction  of  its 
larger  end  without  a  possibility  of  progressing 
in  tiie  other  direction.  This  peculiar  structure 
of  the  animal  fibre,  so  different  from  that  of  the 
smooth  vegetable  fibres,  is  readily  perceived  on 
drawing  a  filament  of  wool  throngn  the  fingers, 
holding  it  first  by  one  end  and  then  by  the  otiier. 
Examined  through  a  powerfiil  microscope,  the 
short  fibre  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  oontinn- 
ons  vegetable  growth  with  numerous  spronts,  all 
pointing  toward  the  smaller  end.  In  a  mamentof 
merino  wool  as  many  as  2,400  of  these  projec- 
tions or  teeth  have  been  found  in  a  single  inch; 
and  in  one  of  Saxon  wool  of  superior  felting 
quality  there  were  2,700  serrations  in  the  same 
space.    Southdown  wool,  which  is  not  so  much 
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esteemed  for  this  use,  contained  only  2,080  ser- 
rations in  one  inch ;  and  Iieicester  wool,  which 
is  not  at  all  adapted  for  felting,  only  1,860.  The 
short  curly  fibres  of  wool,  A-eed  from  grease 
and  brought  together,  intertwine  at  once  very 
closely  and  form  a  compact  mat.  By  rubbing 
this  with  the  hands,  and  moistening  it  with  some 
soapy  liquid,  the  matter  is  made  more  dense  ao- 
cordmg  to  the  pressure  with  which  it  is  rubbed. 
At  last  the  fibres  can  go  no  further  without 
danger  of  fracture,  and  tlie  fabric  becomes  hard 
and  stiff.  It  may,  howeyer,  be  made  thicker  to 
any  desired  extent  by  adding  more  fibres  and 
rubbing  these  in  by  separate  layers. — Until  with- 
in a  few  years  felt  has  been  chieily  employed 
for  hats,  either  for  the  whole  hat,  as  in  those 
made  of  wool  and  of  fur,  or  for  the  body  alone, 
which  is  afterward  stiffened  and  covered  with 
silk.  This,  which  is  now  but  a  branch  of  the 
felt  manafactore,  wUI  be  treated  in  the  article 
Hat.  The  application  of  the  material  to  vari- 
ous tises  ander  modem  improvements,  mostly 
of  American  introduction,  has  given  a  new  im- 
portance to  the  fabric,  and  the  present  article  will 
treat  especially  of  the  manufacture  of  felt  for  aiv 
tides  of  clothing  and  heavy  cloths.  By  the  old 
proceas  for  obtaining  a  felted  web,  the  fur  or 
wool  was  first  assorted ;  to  effect  which  van- 
ons  methods  were  employed.  One  of  these  was 
to  blow  the  mixtures  tbrongh  a  long  wooden 
trunk,  in  which  each  sort,  according  to  its  greater 
or  leas  gravity,  falls  at  a  less  or  greater  distance 
within  Che  trunk.  Thus  a  selection  could  be  made 
and  the  different  qualities  be  mixed  in  desired 
proportions  for  the  required  fabric.  The  mixture 
was  then  placed  upon  a  table  and  whipped  with  a 
bowstring,  the  vibratory  motions  of  which  threw 
the  particles  about,  separating  the  knotty  lumps 
and  causing  the  lighter  portions  to  faU,  over- 
spreading the  table  with  the  fibres  lying  in 
every  direction.  Bbing  then  covered  with  a 
piece  of  dampened  blanket  stuff  and  rubbed 
with  the  hand  applied  upon  this,  the  fibres 
readily  interlaced  and  formed  a  mat.  This  pro- 
cess has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  in  the 
United  States  by  several  ingenious  machines  for 
forming  a  mat,  some  of  which,  omitted  here, 
will  be  noticed  in  the  article  Hat.  The  English 
invented  an  improved  method,  which  is  called 
the  pneumatic  process.  Two  air-tight  cham- 
bers are  built  side  by  side,  a  portion  of  the  par- 
tition between  them  being  of  wire  gauze,  which 
may  be  covered  air-tight.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
the  woolly  fibres  are  tossed  by  a  sort  of  win- 
nowing wheel,  so  as  to  be  dispersed  throughout 
the  air.  The  air  from  the  adjoining  room  being 
exhausted,  and  the  communication  through  the 
wire  gauze  opened,  the  fiocculent  particles  are 
carried  with  the  rush  of  air  against  the  gauze, 
and  intertwining  with  each  other  as  they  crowd 
thronj^  the  interstices,  they  are  instantane- 
ously matted  together  and  form  a  web,  which 
may  afterward  be  made  as  dense  as  required. 
— ^In  all  the  felted  fabrics  prepared  by  tne  old 
method,  in  which  strength  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment, serioos  defects  were  experienced  in  the 


nnevenness  of  the  teztore,  a  liabiHlT'  to  ten 
more  eanly  in  one  direction  than  another,  and 
in  the  tendency  of  the  material  to  lose  its  shape 
by  wear  or  by  being  wet.  From  these  canaea  the 
goods  had  a  poor  reputation,  and  the  ooaimaa 
impression  still  is  that  they  are  fsr  infmor  to 
other  woollen  fabrica.  To  improve  the  qoality 
of  the  article  experiments  were  directed  to 
careful  selection  of  the  materials  employed, 
and  it  was  found  that  every  particle  of  eotfa» 
and  <dl  strange  fibres  must  be  scrupalomdj  ex- 
cluded fiK>m  the  wool ;  and  then,  to  secure  equal 
strength  in  every  direction,  the  fibres  most  be  so 
lud  and  intertwined  as  to  cross  each  other  with 
much  regularity.  To  accomplish  this  has  been 
Uie  great  difficulty.  One  of  the  first  steps  was 
to  form  gossamer-like  sheets  and  apply  these 
one  upon-  another  till  they  attained  the  required 
thickness;  but  these  sheets,  lying  in  the  same 
direction,  or  not  crossing  eadi  other  r^nlariy, 
lacked  strength.  Itlethods  were  then  eontrived 
by  which  eadi  successive  film,  as  it  caoM  from 
the  doffer  of  the  cardii^  machine,  was  laid 


zigzag  upon  that  before  deposited  npon  the 
apron;  and  again,  by  a  swinging  or  viln*- 
tory  motion  of  the  web,  it  was  udd  in  Bate 
crossing  those  of  the  web  beneath  at  small 
angles.  These  improvements  have  been  carried 
to  their  greatest  perfection  in  the  maobiaes  of 
the  "  New  York  Swimless  Clothing  Manufac- 
turing Company."  In  1648  Mr.  8.  M.  Perkins 
of  New  York  conceived  the  idea  of  anitiog 
the  edges  of  felted  doth  by  fdUng  them  to- 
gether ;  and  in  1851  he  obtained  a  patent  fer 
the  process.  This  was  afterward  improved  by 
Messrs.  L.  W.  Badger  and  D.  W.  Gitchell,  to 
whom  several  patents  were  issued,  the  last  in 
1857,  covering  the  whole  ground  of  their  petxt- 
liar  operations.  They  commenced  the  manu&e- 
ture  m  Winobendon,  Mass.,  in  1855,  and  after 
carrying  it  on  there  2  years  removed  to  Matte- 
awan,  near  the  Hudson  river,  where  the  fadlitiwi 
admit  of  greater  extension  of  the  boaineasi.  In 
their  operations  the  wool,  chiefly  obtuned  frma 
New  York,  Vermont,  and  Obuo,  is  snorted, 
cleaned,  picked,  and  dyed  by  the  ordinary  meth- 
ods; and  being  then  passed  through  the  com- 
mon carding  machine,  it  ia  delivered  from  it» 
apron  in  the  form  of  a  web,  tfsnally  8_feet  wide, 
and  as  thin  as  gossamer.  This  is  passed  between 
2  horizontal  rollers,  and  is  then  taken  op  by  the 
apron  of  another  machine  called  the  "former," 
npon  which  it  undergoes  the  operation  called  by 
the  inventors  "weaving  in  the  wool,"  by  whidi 
a  bat  is  produced  of  any  deured  length,  width, 
and  thickness.  The  endless  apron  of  the  "  form- 
er" mns  at  right  angles  to  ftnd  under  the  fint 
one.  It  has  a  length  of  60  feet,  but  by  meaai 
of  4  turns  is  made  to  occupy  only  15  feet.  Be- 
side its  forward  motion,  the  carriage  it  ia  npon 
moves  laterally  up  to  the  carding  machine  and 
back  again,  the  distance  being  the  width  <rf  the 
bat  In  consequence  of  these  two  motions  ttie 
web  is  laid  diagonally  across  tne  lower  apron  in 
ziezag lines,  and  the  motions  are  so  adjusted  that 
With  each  turn  the  angle  made  is  a  ngfat  anglet 
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He  &pron  goes  ronnd,  receiving  Qiobo  layers 
along  its  whole  leneth,  aud  the  oircait  being 
completed  the  next  layers  cross  those  first  de- 
posited ;  and  the  third  set  leave  no  space  over  the 
area  of  tiie  bat  uncovered.  As  many  as  80  fihus 
are  thus  piled  together,  binding  each  other  and 
nuking  a  strong  fabric,  and  the  number  may  be 
inoreaaed  to  give  any  desired  thickness.  In  the 
q)ention  the  films  are  partially  matted  together, 
ao  that  the  bat  coheres  as  one  piece;  inmed,  it 
conld  not  be  carded  agam  without  repicking.  It 
ia  then  removed  to  the  felting  machine  and  par- 
tially hardened.  In  this  m^ine  the  rubbing 
is  effected  by  a  slight  forward  and  backward 
motion  of  a  very  heavy  iron  plate  lud  upon  the 
bat,  and  steam  is  introduced  to  facilitate  the 
operation.  The  bat  thus  produced  is  now  ready 
for  the  very  ingenious  operations  of  the  same 
inventors  by  which  it  is  converted  into  articles 
of  teamleas  clothing.  It  is  first  cut  by  skilful 
tiulors  in  patterns  half  as  large  again  as  those 
naed  for  the  same  garments  in  other  materials. 
The  edges  that  are  to  be  joined  are  then  bevel- 
led by  a  sort  of  combing  process  performed  by 
hand,  and  being  then  laid  together  and  cotton 
elo&  being  introduced  into  the  openings  for  the 
pockets  and  the  sleeves,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
two  surfaces  coming  in  contact  and  uniting,  the 
articles  are  again  rubbed  for  a  short  time  under 
the  iron  plate,  when  the  pieces  are  found  to  be 
thoroughly  joined  with  no  trace  ef  a  seam. 
The  garments  are  then  fulled,  as  ordinarily  prac- 
tised with  woollen  goods,  and  by  this  process 
they  are  reduced  to  the  required  size.  The 
drying  of  felt  doth  i^  effected  as  with  ordinary 
woven  cloth  by  exposure  on  tenter  bars ;  but 
the  seamless  garments  are  dried  npon  hollow 
forms  or  models  of  sheet  copper  made  in  their 
exact  shape,  and  heated  by  steam  introduced 
within.  In  this  way  are  manufactured  a  great 
nriety  of  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  as 
coats,  vests,  leggins,  g^ters,  sltppera,  mittens, 
caps,  &c.,  of  remarkable  strength  and  durability. 
The  £ibrio  is  a  very  different  article  from  that 
commonly  known  as  felt.  It  is  altogether  as 
elastic  and  strong  in  one  direction  as  another.  It 
is  soft  and  agreeable  to  wear,  is  nearly  water- 
proof, and  cannot  become  misshapen  by  being 
wet.  Potto  severe  tests  in  our  public  ships,  it 
has  received  the  highest  testimonials  from  Capt. 
Hudson,  the  commander  of  the  Niagara,  and 
other  officers,  as  better  adapted  for  withstanding 
hard  nsage  and  resisting  the  pelUng  of  rain 
and  sleet  than  any  other  material,  u  may  be 
made  of  thickness  adapted  to  any  degree  of 
cold,  and  hence  ia  equally  nse^  in  protecting 
igpinst  the  rigor  of  an  arctic  winter  or  the 
rains  of  the  tropics.  These  qualities  are  rapidly 
briogiug  it  into  use  in  our  naval  service,  and 
mnat  soon  establish  a  new  reputation  for  the  ar- 
ticle felt.  A  singular  feature  in  the  new  method 
of  manufacture  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
erode  material  md^  be  made  into  wearing  appa- 
rel The  inventors  assert  that  the  wool  growing 
npon  a  sheep's  back  may,  by  omitting  the  process 
of  dyeing,  be  converted  within  24  hoars  into  a 


finished  garment  ready  for  wear. — Felted  cloth  is 
also  produced  by  a  somewhat  similar  method  to 
that  described,  at  Norwalk,  Oonn.,  by  the  "  Union 
Mannfactoring  Company."  Layers  of  delicate 
web  are  piled  across  each  other  to  form  a  bat  upon 
a  smooth  metallio  bed  plate,  and  the  pile  is  then 
sniyected  to  the  action  of  a  large  met^c  beater, 
weighing  2  tons.  The  whole  is  thus  consoli- 
dated into  a  compact  felt.  By  using  alternate 
dark  and  light  webs,  stripes  and  plaids  are 
formed  in  the  fabrics.  Carpets  are  made  of 
felt  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  the  colors  are  print- 
ed upon  them  as  in  calico  printing.  The  heavy 
cloths  serve  a  useful  purpose  as  a  covering  to 
steam  cylinders  and  boilers,  and  they  have  also 
been  used  to  cover  the  roofs  of  houses,  being 
rendered  for  this  purpose  water-proof  by  proper 
applications.  The  cloths  serve  also  as  linings 
of  water-tight  compartments  in  ships. — Further 
detmls  on  this  subject  will  be  given  in  the  arti- 
cle NoBWALK,  Conn. 

FELTHAM,  Owxk,  an  English  author  of  the 
17th  century,  died  about  1680.  No  event  of 
his  life  is  known  except  that  he  resided  for 
many  years  in  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Thomond. 
He  wrote  "Resolves,  Divine,  Political,  and 
Moral "  (2d  ed.,  1628 ;  8d,  and  1st  complete  ed., 
1628  ;  10th  ed.,  1677),  which  has  i»een  highly 
admired  for  its  exuberance  of  wit  and  fancy, 
fervent  piety,  and  occasional  subtlety  of  thought. 
Hallam,  however,  criticizes  him  as  a  labored, 
artificial,  and  shallow  writer.  Feltham  is  the 
author  also  of  a  few  minor  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse.  The  latest  edition  of  his  "BesolveaV 
appeared  in  London  in  1839. 

FELTON,  CoKNKLius  Conway,  an  American 
scholar  and  writer,  born  at  West  Newbury,  now 
Newbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  6, 1807.  He  was  f^n- 
ated  at  Harvard  college  in  1827.  While  m  col- 
lege he  was  distinguished  for  his  literary  tastes, 
and  the  wide  range  of  his  studies.  In  his  senior 
years,  he  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the 
"Harvard  Register,"  a  students'  periodicaL 
After  leaving  college,  he  was  engaged  for  two 
years,  in  coi^nnction  with  two  of  his  dassmatee, 
in  the  charge  of  the  Livingston  high  school  in 
Oeneseo,  N.  Y.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  Lat- 
in tutor  in  Harvard  college,  Greek  tutor  in  the 
following  year,  and  college  professor  of  Greek  in 
1882.  In  1 884  he  was  appointed  Eliot  professor 
of  Greek  literature,  the  duties  of  which  place 
he  has  ever  since  continued  to  dischai^ge.  In 
1888  he  published  an  editio'n  of  Homer,  with 
English  notes  and  Flaxman's  illustrations; 
which  has  since  passed  through  several  editions, 
with  revisions  and  emendations.  In  1840,  a 
translation  by  him  of  Menzel's  work  on  "Ger- 
man Literature,"  in  8  volumes,  was  publish- 
ed among  Ripley's  "  Specimens  of  Foreign 
literature."  In  the  same  year  he  gave  to  the 
public  a  "  Greek  Reader,"  containing  selections 
m  prose  and  verse  from  Greek  authors,  with 
English  notes,  and  a  vocabulary;  this  has  since 
been  frequently  reprinted.  In  1841  he  publish- 
ed an  edition  of  the  "  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes 
with  an  introduction  and  notes;  since  revised 
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and  republished  in  EnglaDd.  In  I84S  be  aided 
Prof.  Sears  and  Prof.  Edwards  in  tbe  prepara- 
tion of  a  worlc  on  classical  studies,  containing 
'essays  on  classical  sabjects,  mostly  translated 
fW)m  the  German.  He  assisted  his  friend  Profl 
Lonrfellow  in  the  preparation  of  the  "Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Europe,"  which  appeared  in  1846. 
In  1847  editions  of  the  Panegyrieut  of  Isocrates, 
and  of  the  Agamemnon  of  jBschylus,  with  in- 
trodnctions  and  English  notes,  were  published 
by  him ;  a  2d  edition  of  the  former  appeared 
in  1864,  and  of  the  latter  in  1869.  In  1849  he 
translated  from  the  French  the  work  of  Profl 
Gnyot  on  physical  geography,  called  "  The 
Earth  and  Man ;"  and  in  the  same  year  be  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  "Birds"  of  Aristophanes, 
with  an  introduction  and  English  notes,  which 
was  republished  in  England.  In  1862  he  edited 
a  selection  from  the  writings  of  Prof.  Popkin, 
his  predecessor  in  the  Eliot  professorship,  with 
an  introductory  biographical  notice.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  a  volnme  of  selections 
from  the  Greek  historians,  arranged  in  the  order 
of  events.  The  period  from  AprU,  1858,  to  Mav, 
1864,  was  spent  by  him  in  a  European  tour,  m 
the  course  of  which  he  visited  Great  Britain,' 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Greece ;  giving  about  6  months  to  ue  last 
named  country,  visiting  its  most  interesting 
localities,  and  carefully  studying  its  architectnrid 
remains.  In  1856  he  revised  for  publication  in 
the  United  States  Smith's  "  History  of  Greece," 
adding  a  pre&ce,  notes,  and  a  continuation 
from  the  Roman  conquest  to  the  present  time. 
In  the  same  year,  an  edition  of  Lord  Carlisle's 
"  Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  "Waters"  was  pre- 
pared by  him  for  the  American  press,  with 
notes,  illnstrations,  and  a  preface.  In  1866  a 
selection  by  him  from  modem  Greek  writers  in 
prose  and  verse  was  published.  Beside  the 
above,  Prof.  Felton  has  compiled  an  elementary 
work  on  Greek  and  Roman  metres,  is  the  an- 
ther of  a  life  of  Gkn.  Eaton  in  Sparks's  "Amer- 
ioan  Biography,"  of  various  occasional  address- 
es, and  of  numerous  contributions  to  the  "  North 
American  Review,"  "  Christian  Examiner,"  and 
other  periodical  publications.  A  series  of  vig- 
orous articles  on  spiritualism,  which  appeared 
in  the  "Boston  Courier"  in  1867-8  is  under- 
stood to  have  proceeded  from  his  pen.  He  has 
delivered  8  courses  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell 
institute  in  Boston,  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  history  and  literature  of  Greece.  The 
articles  on  Agassiz,  Athens,  Attica,  Demos- 
thenes, and  Euripides  in  this  Cyclopeedia  are  by 
him.  Th6se  literary  labors  have  never  inter- 
fered with  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
an  ofiScer  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the 
,  college ;  to  which  has  been  added  during  the 
last  8  years  a  share  in  the  instruction  of  a 
young  ladies'  schobi,  nnder  the  charge  of  Pro£ 
Agassiz  in  Oambridge.  Prof.  Pelton  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education, 
and  one  of  the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  insti- 
tntion.  In  the  summer  of  1$68  he  made  a  sec- 
ond viat  to  Europe,  partly  on  account  of  his 


impaired  health,  and  partly  to  complete 
investigations  into  the  language,  topography, 
education,  &c.,  of  Greece. 

FEME,  the  ancient  Norman  Frendi  fiorm  of 
the  word  femme,  woman,  which,  being  intro- 
duced into  the  common  law  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest,  has  remained  there  ever  anee, 
although  now  superseded  generally  in  England, 
and  almost  universtdly  in  the  United  State:,  h; 
the  appropriate  English  word.  Thns  for  iorat 
and  feme,  feme  covert,  and  feme  tole,  we  now 
say  husband  and  wife,  married  woman,  and  sio- 
gle  woman. 

FENCING,  the  art  of  attack  and  d^cnee 
with  any  weapon  (not  a  projectile)  in  whidi 
address  is  employed ;  therefore  the  wielding  of 
tiie  battle  axe,  mace,  and  such  arms  as  cut  cr 
break  by  sheer  force,  does  not  come  under  fte 
head  of  fencing.    The  small  sword,  having  a 
point  but  no  edge,  is  the  weapon  which  demaodi 
the  highest  degree  of  adroitness  in  its  applica- 
tion for  attack  and  defence ;  hence  the  word 
fencing  is  understood  to  allude  especially  to  the 
management  of  this  sort  of.  sword,  and  when 
any  other  arm,  such  as  broadsword,  bay(»et, 
or  stick,  is  used,  the  kind  of  weapon  is  speci- 
fied, though  its  use  is  always  in  accordaooe 
with  the  same  principles.    Fencing  was  cul- 
tivated by  the  ancients.    The  Roman  gladia- 
tors instructed  the   soldiery   of  that  epoch, 
but  as  their  weapons  differed   so  materially 
from  those  of  the  present  day,  and  as  they 
defended  themselves  by    shields  and  armor, 
rather  than  by  the   skilful    management  of 
the  weapons  themselves,  the  study  of  their 
methods  can  be  of  little  {ulvantage  to  us.  Dur- 
ing the  middle  ages  fencing  was  n^ected, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  perfection  and 
completeness  of  the  suits  of  armor  worn  by  the 
combatants,  from  which  circumstance  battle 
axes  and  other  ponderous  weapons  were  much 
adopted.    When,  however,  metal  casing  fell 
into  disuse,  fencing  came  again  into  vogne;  and 
as  in  those  times  all  gentlemen  wore  swotda, 
the  advantage  of  being  "  cunning  offence"  waa 
palpable.    The  peculiar  state  of  society  existing 
m  Italy  in  the  16th  century  made  such  knowl- 
edge more  needed  there  than  elsewhere ;  conse- 
quently the  Italians  became  the  most  expert 
fencers  of  that  epoch,  and  were  the  teachers  of 
the  art  to  other  nations.    The  next  conntry 
which  found  the  art  to  be  a  necessity  was  Spain, 
whose  people  imported  it  from  Italy.    In  Sjain 
the  art  was  improvedj  and  the  amendments 
were  accepted  in  Italy.    From  Italy  fencing 
was  also  imported    into   France,  where  the 
court  and  gentry  favored  it  so  much  that  it 
quickly  took  a  fresh  development,  and  a  new 
school  was  established,  comprising  not  merely 
additions  to  the  knowledge  already  possessed, 
but  working  in    many  particulars  a  radicu 
change.    Though  the  principal  object  in  study- 
ing the  art  of  fencing  is  to  enable  men  to  wield 
arms  with  advantage,  the  schools  are  not  at- 
tended exclusively  by  military  men.    Literati, 
artists,  men  of  leisure,  and  many  professonsl 
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men  foUowing  gedentai7  ooonpations,  practise 
fenting  as  a  recreation  and  an  exerdse,  and  in- 
deed some  of  tliem  attain  the  highest  grade  of 
perfection ;  for  example,  Alexandre  Dnmas  han- 
dles with  as  mnoh  sloll  a  foil  as  he  does  a  pen. 
Segarded  as  a  mere  exercise,  it  is  different  from 
ordinary  gymnastics.    While  it  demands  no  vio- 
lent straining  of  the  mnsdes,  and  requires  a  total 
absence  of  rigidity  of  limb,  it  nevertheless  de- 
velops in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  whole 
fhyiique  of  man ;  for  it  is  evident  by  the  ease 
and  grace  with  which  fencers  execute  move- 
ments of  extreme  velocity  that  they  mnst  have 
a  great  sarplns  of  strength,  otherwise  sack  mo- 
tions would  be  performed  with  awkwardness  and 
manifest  effort  and  difficulty.  It  also  imparts  to 
the  fencer  the  most  perfect  delicacy  of  touch,  with 
steadiness  and  lightness  of  hand,  for  which  rea- 
son it  should  be  practised  by  artists  and  by  surgi- 
cal opontors. — ^The  Amdamental  principle  upon 
wiiich  is  based  the  defence  of  the  person  by 
means  of  the  small  sword  is  a  peculiar  applica- 
tion of.  the  power  of  the  lever,  whereby  the 
fencer  who  parries  an  attack  canses  the  point 
of  his  adversary's  blade  to  deviate  from  the 
direct  course,  and  throws  it  aside  from  his  body 
through  pressing  or  striking  the  feeble  (part 
near  Qie  point)  of  his  adversary's  weapon  by 
the  fertt  (part  near  the  handle)  of  his  own. 
The  surface  of  the  front  of  the  body  is,  in 
fencing  language,  divided  by  an  imaginary  line, 
horizontal,  and  jnst  below  the  breast,  separating 
the  upper  from  the  lower  portion ;  the  upper 
part  is  ag^n  subdivided  by  a  perpendicular  line, 
the  right  of  which'is  termed  tne  outside,  the  left 
the  inside.   Ther^are  (or  rather  there  were)  in 
the  old  school  8  parries,  distinguished  by  the 
Italian  numerals  primo,  teeondo,  terto,  quarto, 
Ac,  from  which  are  taken  the  modem  terms 
prme,  seeonde,  tieree.  carte,  &c.  The  instrument 
adopted  for  exercise  is  called  a  foil ;  it  has  a  han- 
dle similar  to  the  small  sword,  which  it  is 
intended  to  represent ;  it  has  a  guard  of  metal 
or  leather  between  tlie  handle  and  the  blade, 
which  blade  is  of  pliant  steel,  having  at  the  end 
a  button  in  place  of  a  point.    The  parries  are 
made  with  the  weapon  itself;  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  to  the  right  is  defended  by  the  parry 
termed  tieree,  the  upper  part  to  the  left  by  that 
termed  carte,  and  the  lower  line  by  teeoTide. 
Of  the  old  parries  these  are  the  chief;  indeed 
the  others  are  nearly  obsolete,  or  used  only  in 
certain  exceptional  cases.    When  the  fencer  is 
left-handed,  the  left  of  his  person  instead  of  the 
right  is  most  exposed  to  his  adversary,  and  the 
parries  of  carte  and  tierce  are  reversed.    The 
lencer  is  expe<!ted  to  depend  upon  his  sword 
hud  for  protection,  rather  than  upon  his  agility 
of  leg;  nevertheless  he  must  be  quick  and  ac- 
tive on  his  1^8  to  be  able  to  advance,  retreat, 
or  Inoge.    The  knees  must  therefore  be  some- 
vhot  bent  when  the  fencer  is  on  guard,  that  he 
nay  be  light  pni  springy  in  his  movements. 
Thrusts  are  directed  solely  at  the  body ;  any  hit 
00  a  limb  would  be  accidental  rather  than  in- 
tentional, and  in  a  fencing  school  would  not  be 


aooonnted  a  hit  An  attack  or  a  ripoite  may 
be  made  by  the  mere  extension  of  the  arm,  or 
accompanied  by  a  lunge — ^that  is,  by  advancing 
the  body,  stepping  forward  with  the  right  foot 
without  moving  the  left  one.  An  engagement 
means  the  crossing  of  the  blades.  A  ripoite 
means  the  attack  without  pause  by  the  fencer 
who  has  parried. — The  early  Italian  and  Span- 
ish schoob  taught  the  management  of  the  sword 
aided  ^nerally  by  the  dagger  or  the  mantlet ; 
the  shifting  of  the  position  of  the  fencer  to  the 
right  or  left  was  also  called  into  requisition  in 
avoiding  an  attack.  But  since  the  habit  of 
wearing  the  dagger  and  mantlet  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  velocity  of  attack  and  riposte 
has  become  so  great  that  the  dagger  and  mantlet 
would  be  an  encumbrance,  and  the  shifting  of 
the  position  would  be  fatal  to  him  who  relied 
upon  it,  the  instruction  in  defence  has  been  con- 
fined solely  to  the  foil.  The  Italian  foil  is  long, 
some  88  to  40  inches ;  the  ancient  were  longer 
than  the  more  mctdem ;  they  are  also  much 
heavier  and  less  pliant  than  the  French  foils, 
which  are  only  84  inches  in  length.  The  han- 
dle has  just  beneath  the  guard  a  ring  in  which 
the  fencer  inserts  his  fore  and  middle  fingers  to 
grasp  firmly  the  weapon,  which  is  fhrther  se- 
cured to  the  'hand  by  a  bandage ;  whereas  the 
French  use  neither  the  ring  nor  the  bandage. 
The  guard  to  protect  the  hand  is  of  metal  in  the 
Italian  foil,  and  very  large ;  in  the  French  foil 
this  is  much  smaller  and  lighter.  The  pure 
Italian  school  is  in  vogue  only  in  lower  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  the  Neapolitan  masters  are  just- 
ly celebrated  for  their  adroitness  in  this  partic- 
ular method.  The  characteristic  of  the  Nea- 
politan school  (which  more  than  any  other  par- 
takes of  the  old  Italian  and  Spanish)  is  to  extend 
the  arm  so  as  constantly  to  present  the  point 
direct  to  the  adversary's  breast ;  the  huid  is 
kept  in  the  centre  of  the  person  at  nearly  the 
elevation  of  the  shoulder ;  the  large  guard  be- 
tween the  handle  and  the  blade  serves  some- 
what the  purpose  of  a  little  shield  by  causing 
the  attacking  point*  to  glance  off  the  hand  of 
the  fencer  on  the  defensive,  slightly  bearing  to 
the  left  or  right  (earte  or  tieree),  according  as  he 
finds  himself  menaced.  The  arm  being  already 
taWy  extended  has  the  tendency  to  keep  an  ad- 
'  versary  at  a  distance,  and  also  facilitates  the 
lunge  of  the  attacker.  The  fencer  can  also  de- 
fend himself  by  a  circle  parry,  which  the  Neapol- 
itan makes  by  describing  with  the  point  a  small 
circle  8  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  purpose 
of  oatdiing  np  an  adversary's  point  which  may 
glide  away  from  the  engagement  under  the 
blade,  menacing  the  lower  line,  or  the  upper  one 
if  it  complete  the  disengagement.  The  arm  and 
weapon  being  extended  to  the  utmost  presents 
a  great  temptation  to  try  a  liement  (or  leverage 
movement)  upon  it ;  bnt  this  being  a  weak  point 
of  the  Neapolitan,  he  is  always  on-  the  alert, 
and  with  a  wonderftal  dexterity  avoids  the  ef- 
fect intended  to  be  produced,  and  in  his  turn 
attacks  with  the  greatest  velocity.  The  Nea- 
politaji  throws  his  weight  chiefly  on  the  left  leg 
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as  he  stands  on  guard.  He  is  a  reiT' embarrass- 
ing sdTersarj,  bat  the  stiidyof  that  school  does 
not  impart  a  general  knowledge  of  the  ose  of 
the  sword,  wmch  has  such  a  variety  of  modifi- 
cations ;  it  is  a  peculiarity,  or  so  to  speak  a  sin- 
gle chapter,  finely  executed.  The  Venetian 
school,  of  those  of  npper  Italy,  resembles  most 
the  Neapolitan ;  the  Piedmontese  is  mixed,  par- 
taldng  of  the  old  French  and  the  Neapolitan. 
The  Spanish  sdiool  is  a  modification  of  the 
Neapoutan,  in  which  the  attack  is  assisted  by 
extraordinary  gymnastics  of  the  leg,  the  fencer 
at  times  throwmg  himself  nearly  on  the  ground 
and  attacking  much  in  the  lower  line.  This,  like 
every  other  peculiarity,  when  well  executed,  is 
very  embarrassing  to  one  not  accustomed  to  it 
— When  the  French  establbhed  a  method  of 
their  own,  the  deviation  from  the  Italian  model 
consisted  in  the  fencer  having  a  less  extended 
sword  arm,  the  hand  (medium  guard)  at  the 
height  of  the  breast,  the  elbow  slightly  bent, 
and  the  point  of  the  sword  at  about  the  height 
of  the  eye.  The  knees  were  a  little  more  bent, 
but  the  body  was  kept  back  as  if  to  get  out  of 
reach  of  attack.  Among  the  additions  to  the 
defence  may  be  especially  noted  the  half  circle 
(old  style),  having  the  hand  about  level  with 
the  shoolder  ana  the  point  deittessed  to  the 
height  of  the  waist,  protecting  the  lower  line  to 
the  left  (cartt),  and  being  consequently  the 
opposite  of  Mconds,  which  bore  the  adversary's 
.blade  to  tiie  right.  A  new  mode  of  attack  was 
^also  introduced,  termed  eoupi,  or  the 'cutting 
over  the  point  instead  of  disengaging  under  the 
blade.  The  objection  to  this  mode  of  attack 
lay  in  its  requiring  less  delicacy  of  execution 
than  the  disengagement,  which  latter  exercise 
was  therefore  neglected  by  many,  and  some  got 
BO  habituated  to  repeat  eoupi  after  eovpi,  rush- 
ing forward,  as  even  to  continue  to  deliver  them 
after  their  attack  had  been  parried  and  the  ri- 
poste delivered.  Here  were  also  introduced  the 
oatt«m«nt  or  sharp  tap  preceding  an  attacic,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  make  the  person  thus  at- 
tacked grasp  his  foil  nervously  and  thus  render 
his  hand  for  the  moment  rigid  and  nnsuited  to 
parry  with  rapidity.  The  change  of  engage- 
ment has  mnch  the  same  effect.  Some  disarms 
were  introduced,  but  they  are  practically  useless 
except  when  the  hit  is  given  by  the  same 
blow,  for  an  adversary  who  is  seen  to  be  dis- 
arm^ cannot  be  touched.  Lafiuig^re  intro- 
duced the  eouronnemmtf  which  was  made  by 
nusing  the  hand  instantly  after  the  parry  («arte 
or  tUnt),  and  with  the  forte  of  one's  own  blade 
mastering  the  feeble  of  the  adversary's,  then 
(as  the  latter  in  this  situation  tries  to  close 
the  line  of  the  riposte)  turning  or  sliding  the 
blade  round  it  without  qmtting  it,  and  deliver- 
ing the  riposte  in  the  opposite  Tine  to  that  of  the 
parry.  Lafaugire  often  riposted,  rising  erect 
on  the  right  foot  after  the  lunge,  thus  bringing 
himself  very  close  to  his  adversary. — The  scho^ 
of  Bertrand  is  remarkable  for  many  radicd  im- 
provements. Instead  of  the  medium  guard,  he 
always  closes  the  line  of  the  engagement.    Ha 


keeps  the  point  a  little  more  out  than  the  hand 
in  carte,  tierce,  and  seconde.  While  on  guard 
he  keeps  the  body  equally  weighing  on  both 
legs,  and  he  l>ends  the  knees  well  so  as  to  obtaia 
greater  elasticity  of  limb.  He  attacks  olwayi 
with  an  arm  fully  extended ;  yet  so  regular  ar« 
his  movements  that  there  is  no  perceptible 
pause  between  the  extension  of  the  arm  and 
the  advance  of  the  body  in  hmgiag ;  the  on- 
ward movement  of  the  point  u  continnoaa. 
His  drde  parries  have  a  large  sweep  with  the 

Soint  to  protect  the  whole  person,  but  the  hand 
oes  not  participate  in  this  sweep,  the  arm  beinx 
inmiovable,  and  the  wrist  the  pivot    The  hal^ 
circle  parry  of  Bertrand  is  maue  with  the  nails 
upward,  the  hand  at  the  height  and  to  the  rigbt 
of  the  forehead,  the  arm  more  than  half  extend- 
ed, the  point  very  slightly  depressed  and  pie- 
Jecting  leftward  about  as  far  as  the  line  of  tha 
left  riioulder,  rather  but  not  completely  in  tha 
direction  of  the  adversary.    The  blade  in  this 
parry  catches  up  the  attacking  foil  and  expose* 
the  entire  body  of  the  attacker  to  a  ripoats, 
which  comes  with  incredible  velocity,  the  point 
after  the  half-circle  parry  being  very  near  to 
the  breast  of  the  opponent    The  extreme  velo- 
city and  precision  of  the  riposte  of  Bertrand  is 
one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  bis  schod, 
and  this  he  attains  by  making  his  pupils  rely 
upon  delicacy  of  touch,  not  on  the  eye.    Bo^ 
trand  said:  "  You  must  think  and  see  with  tb* 
ends  of  your  fingers." — ^The  instruction  for  the 
small  sword  is  uie  basis  of  the  attack  and  de- 
fence with  every  other  weapon,  because  it  rives 
to  the  fencer  a  just  appreciation  of  the  s^plioir 
tion  of  the  principle  of  the  lever  in  parricsi 
and  a  regultfity  of  movement,  together  witk 
lightness  of  band  and  velocity  of  execntioa,- 
nevertheless   almost  every  attack  and  pany 
with  the  broadsword  is  the  reverse  of  tboas 
with  the  small  sword.     Instead  of  having  the 
point  further  out  than  the  hand  on  the  side 
of  the  guard,  the  blade   is  kept  across  the 
body ;  instead  of  the  touch  being  the  guide,  the 
eye  principally  directs  the  movements ;  indeed 
of  piercing  with  the  point  the  hit  consisU 
of  a  cut  with  the  blade.    These  pecnliaritiei 
being  kept  in  view,  the  lines  of  parry  are  near- 
ly similar  to  those  of  the  small  sword,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  prevent  the  out  from  the  adver- 
sary by  stopping  the  action  of  his  weapon  by 
causing  the  feeble  of  his  blade  to  be  checked 
abrupu^  by  the  forte  of  one's  own.    The  pre- 
cise height  therefore  of  the  hand  of  him  who 
parries  must  be  regulated  by  his  eye  in  ooo- 
formity  with  the  direction  of  the  attack.    Tba 
arms  and  legs  are  special  olgects  of  attsdc; 
they  can  be  secured  by  the  parry,  or  by  r«pi^ 
ly  and  momentarily  withdrawing  from  dinger 
the  limb  menaced.    The  cut  can  be  given  u  a 
blow,  which  tends  to  render  the  hand  heavy; 
or  with  a  light  hand,  which  makes  the  cot 
razor  fashion.  There  are  also  circle  parries  call- 
ed mouUneU,  whereby  the  man  who  parries 
swings  round  hi^swoi^,  describing  a  complete 
circle  with  the  point,  and  having  lus  own  wrist 
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M  tfie  i^Tot  for  the  movement.    A  swordsman 
armed  with  a  broadsword  woald,  if  fighting 
agUnst  an  advergar7  armed  with  a  small  sword, 
keep  at  a  distance  from  the  latter,  and  wonld 
maim  his  limlu ;   whereas  the  latter  woald 
strire  to  thmst  in  his  point  whenever  his  oppo- 
nent should  raise  his  hand  to  strike.   The  nse  of 
the  broadsword  on  horseback  is  bat  a  variation 
of  its  application  bv  a  combatant  on  foot ;  the 
horseman  is  obliged  to  protect  his  horse  as  well 
as  himself.   Heavy  cavaJry  are  armed  with  long 
heavy  vwords,  and  hit  heavily.  The  Turks  have 
carved  scymitars  and  adopt  the  razor  cnt ;  they 
also  use  swords  weighted  at  the  extremity, 
whereby  they  combine  together  the  blow  and 
theraxorcDt.    The  Germans  have  a  long  sword 
which   they  (students   especially)  manoenvre 
with  an  extended  arm ;  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  Neapolitan  school  applied  to  the  broad- 
sword.    The  bayonet  at  the  end  of  the  musket 
is,  when  employed  by  a  line  of  soldiers,  a  very 
formidable  weapon ;  but  for  an  isolated  man  it 
is,  on  aeoount  of  the  leverage  it  offers,  of^  little 
VM  unless  to  defend  himself  against  a  mounted 
dragoon.     The  motion  of  the  bayonets  in  line 
(the  stock  of  the  musket  grasped  by  the  right 
hand  and  the  barrel  steadied  by  the  left)  should 
be  straight  forward ;  any  attempt  to  parry  by 
leverage  right  or  left  wonld  only  canse  a  point 
to  ^an«ie  m>m  one  man  into  some  other.    The 
foot  soldier  isolated  can  parry  head  or  body 
cots  and  thrusts  from  sabre  or  lance,  and  can 
riposte  by  jerking  forward  or  right  or  left  the 
point,  stiikug  the  horse  if  be  miss  the  rider. 
Certdn  modem  bayonets  used  for  the  rifle  corps 
•re  very  long,  with  a  view  to  compensate  in  a 
meilsnre  for  the  shortness  of  the  firearms  at  the 
end  of  which  it  is  fixed.    Such  bayonets  have 
bende  their  point  an  edge  wherewith  to  cot. 
The  lance  is  utterly  worthless,  except  for  caval- 
ry, by  whom  it  can  be  most  efBcienUy  employed 
in  ponaiog  a  routed  foe ;  its  use  as  a  fencing  wea- 
pon, therefore,  requires  little  explanation.    The 
knife  or  dagger  requires  quickness  of  hand  and 
eye. '  The  blow  can  be  gi\ea  by  striking  down- 
ward, straight  forward,  or  upward:  in  the  two 
latter  cases  the  weapon  is  shifted  from  .the  or- 
^nary  grasp  of  the  handle,  so  that  the  pommel 
rests  in  the  palm  of  the  band  and  the  stab  is 
^ven  with  ease  and  force.  The  Spanish  colonists 
•mploy  ibeii  hats  held  in  their  left  hands  as 
shields,  and  also  to  mask  the  attack,  concealing 
the  knife  behind  the  hat    The  stick  is  a  formi- 
dable weapon  used  to  inflict  blows,  as  with 
the  broadsword ;  the  ferrule  end  can  as  a  point 
be  jdbet  effectually  driven  into  the  face  of  an 
sdversary.  The  quarterstaff  is  out  of  use ;  it  was 
held  in  the  middle  and  need  not  only  in  striking 
bat  in  thrusting,  when  one  end  was  suddenly 
driven  forward  like  a  bayonet. — ^There  are  few 
treatises  on  fencing.  In  1686  Marozzo  of  Venice 
pnbtished  the  first  work  on  the  subject,  and 
Oraasi  of  Venice  enlarged  the  principles  al- 
ready reduced  to  writing  by  his  predecessor.    St. 
Didier  of  Paris  compiled  them  in  1678,  after 
wbicb  Danet  wrote  in  1766;  laboemin  ot 


Paris  in  1818  (Traiti  d»  Vairt  del  armt»);  after 
whom  Lafang^re  (teacher  of  the  hui&ars  of  the 
guard)  enriched  rather  than  reformed  the  art 
in  an  elaborate  work  (Nbtneau  maniiel  eompUt 
d'etcrime,  Paris,  1837).  Bertrand,  who  both  en- 
riched and  reformed  it,  and  is  justly  styled  the 
fi&ther  of  the  present  school  (teacher  of  the 
bodv  guard  of  Charles  X.,^  and  subsequently 
professor  at  the  polytechnio  school  in  Parish 
nas  written  nothing;  but  his  pupil  Hugh  Forbes 
has  compiled  and  arranged  his  principles  in  a 
work  in  English  and  in  French,  entitled  the 
"  School  of  Bertrand"— Z'&ofo  d«  Bertrand. 

F£N£L0N,  FBAsgois  dk  Sauqnao  db  ul 
MoTHi,  a  French  prelate  and  author,  bom  at 
the  chateaa  of  F^n^lon,  P^rigord,  Aug.  6, 1661, 
died  in  Cambrai,  Jan.  7, 1716.  He  was  the  son 
of  Pons  de  Salignao,  count  of  La  Mothe  F£n6- 
lon,  and  a  nephew  of  the  marquis  of  F6n£lon, 
under  whose  care  he  received  much  of  his  ed- 
ucation. At  the  age  of  12  he  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Cahors,  and  a  few  years  later  he 
removed  to  Paris  in  order  to  complete  his  coarae 
of  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Plessis.  He  next 
entered  the  theological  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
under  the  direction  of  the  abb6  Tronson,  and 
about  1 676  received  holy  orders.  He  wished  at 
first  to  devote  himself  to  foreign  missions,  but 
this  design  was  overruled;  and  after  8  years 
passed  as  a  preacher  and  catechist  at  the  church 
of  St.  Sulpice,  he  was  appointed  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  superior  of  the  society  of  ilTou- 
wUei  CathoUquei,  established  for  the  instruction 
of  female  converts.  Meanwhile  he  cultivated 
the  fijendship  of  the  abb^  Fleury  and  of  Bos- 
suet,  bishop  of  Meanx,  and  was  a  frequent  guest 
at  the  brilliant  reunions  which  took  place  at  the 
bishop's  country  seat.  The  distinguished  soci- 
ety into  which  he  was  thus  thrown,  the  charm 
of  his  manners,  and  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit, 
soon  drew  him  into  public  notice.  To  enable 
him  to  meet  his  expenses,  one  of  his  uncles,  the 
bishop  of  Sarlat,  gave  him  a  small  living  at 
which  he  was  not  required  to  reside  permanent- 
ly. It  yielded  him  8,000  francs  a  year,  much  ot 
which  he  spent  upon  the  poor,  and  this  until 
1694  was  his  only  income.  His  first  public  ser- 
vice was  in  the  capacity  of  missionary  to  the 
Protestants  in  Saintonge  and  Poiton,  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  Louis  XIV.  by  Bossuet,  and  the  only 
favor  he  asked  of  the  king  in  accepting  the  of- 
fice was  that  no  violence  should  be  used  within 
the  field  of  his  mission.  Aided  by  the  abbto 
de  Langeron  and  Fleury,  but  still  more  by  his 
own  mUd  and  amiable  character,  he  succeeded 
in  winning  over  large  numbers  of  the  Protest- 
ants, and  soon  tranqnillized  a  population  whom 
persecution  had  roused  to  a  dangerous  exdte- 
ment.  On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1689  Loids 
appointed  him  preceptor  to  his  grandsons,  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  Aiyou,  and  Berry.  The 
first,  the  heir  prospective  to  the  throne,  was  a 
young  prince  equally  remarkable  for  the  bright- 
ness of  his  intellect  and  the  viciousness  of  bis 
temper.    Comprehending  at  once  the  character 
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of  his  pinin,  F4n£Ion  so  wisely  blended  stern 
with  gentle  measures,  that  without  breaking  the 
yootl^s  spirit  he  gained  over  him  a  oontnrf  wnich 
seemed  almost  like  fascination.  The  virtaes 
which  afterward  illostrated  the  dnke's  short  his- 
tory, and  the  warm  affection  which  he  always 
ehertshed  for  his  preceptor,  are  the  best  proob 
of  the  abba's  skill  and  aevotion.  It  was  for  the 
use  of  his  royal  pupils  that  F^n^lon  composed 
his  "Dialogues  of  the  Dead."  "Direction  for 
the  Oonsoience  of  a  King,"  "  Abridgment  of  the 
Lives  of  Ancient  Philosophers,"  and  the  "  Ad- 
ventures of  Telemachns."  Bat  the  success  with 
which  he  discharged  his  important  and  delicate 
trust  gained  him  for  some  time  neither  pruse 
nor  pecuniary  reward.  Louis,  though  not  blind 
to  his  merit,  was  never  his  friend ;  but  Ifme. 
de  Maintenon  had  long  been  one  of  his  warmest 
admirers,  and  it  was  probably  through  her  in- 
fiuenoe  that  he  received  in  1694  the  rich  abbacy 
of  Saint  Vdery.  Toward  the  close  of  this  year 
he  dr^ted  the  famous  anonymous  letter  to  the 
king,  setting  forth  the  disorders  and  abuses  of 
his  reign,  which  was  first  published  by  D'Alem- 
bert  in  his  Sittoire  dt*  membr€$  de  Paeadimit 
Frat»faii6,  and  whose  authenticity,  after  much 
dispute,  was  settled  by  the  discovery  of  the  ori- 
ginal MS.  in  1826.  It  is  not  probable  that  Louis 
suspected  the  author,  for  in  the  following  Feb- 
ruary he  nominated  F6n61on  to  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Oambrd.  The  ceremony  of  consecration 
was  performed  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Oyr,  July 
10, 1696,  but  the  new  prelate  retained  his  con- 
nection with  his  pupils,  with  whom  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  he  should  pass  8  months  of.  every 
year.  Honored  by  the  king,  beloved  by  the 
young  princes,  esteemed  and  consnlted  by  the 
most  iimuential  person  of  the  court,  and  hold- 
ing high  stations  in  the  church  and  the  palace, 
he  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity ;  but 
his  disgrace  was  already  .preparing.  With  a 
natural  tendency  to  all  that  is  mild  and  spiritual 
in  religion,  he  had  long  felt  a  sympathy  for  the 
doctrines  of  Mme.  Guyon,  whose  system  of 
**  quietism"  was  attracting  a  large  share  of  at- 
tention at  court,  and  had  gained  proselytes 
in  the  king's  household.  She  was  charged 
with  here^,  and  demanded  a  oommissimi  to 
inquire  into  the  matter.  Bossuet  and  Tron- 
soa  were  appointed,  and  t)efore  their  con- 
ferences were  closed,  F^nilon,  having  t>eoome 
archbishop,  was  added  to  the  number.  The 
decision,  arawn  up  in  84  articles,  80  of  whidi 
were  composed  Dy  Bossuet  and  the  others 
by  Ftoilon,  conveyed  a  qualified  censure  of 
Mme.  Gnyon's  doctrines,  though  it  respected 
her  character.  Mme.  Ouyon,  liowever,  con- 
tinued to  disseminate  her  ideas,  and  Louis, 
who,  like  royal  voluptuaries  before  him,  aspired 
to  be  a  thcQlogian,  caused  her  to  be  arrested. 
Bossuet  composed  his  Itutruetion  tur  Us  itati 
^oration  to  counteract  the  extraordinary  effect 
which  she  had  produced,  and  asked  for  his  book 
the  approbation  of  the  archbishop  of  Cambrai. 
But  Fto^lon  was  unwilling  to  go  fhrther  than 
he  had  already  gone  in  opposition  to  a  pious  en- 


thusiast whose  errors  he  thon^t  were  nOmf 
those  of  too  fervid  language  ttian  of  herelieil 
opinion.   After  nublishing  an  explanation  of  his 
oonrse,  with  which  the  stem  ana  uncompromis- 
ing Bossuet  was  tu  from  pleased,  he  gsve  to 
the  world  in  1697  his  SnUeation  d»  wtisw 
de*  taintt,  which  was  Judged  to  be  Uttle  cise 
than  the  advocacy  of  a  mitigated  qnietaem,  sad 
completed  the  separatioD  between  him  aad  bis 
former  Mend.    A  violent  ctmtroversy  was  thns 
opened.    Bossuet  denounced  him  to  the  eotit 
as  a  fanatic ;  the  king  struck  his  name  from  the 
list  of  preceptors  to  the  royal  family,  and  order- 
ed him  to  retire  to  his  diocese ;  Mme.  de  Msia- 
tenon  withdrew  her  favor,  and  his  friendsh^ 
for  Mme.  Gnyon  was  even  made  a  theme  fir 
the  grossest  ctduBmies.    He  refiited  these  daa- 
ders  with  little  difficulty,  and  meanwhile  seat 
the  obnoxious  book  to  Bome,  where  Louis  used 
all  his  influence  to  obtain  its  condemnatjon. 
After  a  delay  of  9  months  Innocent  JLLL  pro- 
nounced a  mfld  censure  of  the  Maxuntt  dm 
eainU,  but  addressed  at  the  same  time  to  oertaia 
prelates  who  had  been  most  severe  in  tfaor  at- 
taokson  the  author  thefollowing  caustic  rebuke: 
Peeeant  exeemu  amorie  dMni,  ted  «m  peeeailm 
dtfeetn  amori*  prosimi  ("He  has  sinned  throo^ 
excess  of  divine  love,  but  you  have  ramed 
through  lack  of  love  for  your  neighbor  ").    Im- 
mediately on  receiving  ute  sentence,  in  March, 
1699,  F£u61on  hasteuM  to  declare  his  sabtnis- 
non,  and  to  publish  the  condemnatioo  of  Ui 
own  book  in  a  mandatory  letter.    In  the  fA- 
lowing  month  his  "  Adventures  of  TelemAcfaos," 
which  had  hitherto  remained  in  maanacrio^ 
was  given  to  the  worid  by  the  dishonesty  ot  a 
servant  .who  had  been  employed  to  have  th* 
work  copied,  but  who  sold  it  to  a  booksdltr 
without  disclosing  the  author's  name.  Thebn^ 
having  been  told  that  it  was  from  the  pea  of  th* 
archbishop  of  Cambrai,  and  probably  uiaringaa 
unfounded  suspicion  then  current  that  tl^  twok 
was  a  satire  on  the  court,  took  measures  to  sup- 
press it ;  but  a  few  copies  escaped  seizure,  sod 
an  imperfect  edition  was  printed  in  Holland  ia 
1699.    Others  followed  n^iidly,  and  for  ahxig 
titne  the  press  was  unable  to  keep  up  witii  th* 
public  demand.    Th  is  event  destroyed  all  hopei 
of  restoration  to  royal  taxot,  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  F^n^lon  devoted  himself  ezdaavdy  to 
the  afiidrs  of  his  diocese  and  to  literary  porsoitt. 
It  was  now  that  his  character  was  seen  in  iti 
brightest  light.    He  visited  the  peasants  in  their 
cottages,  shared  their  humble  fare,  heard  Host 
complunts,  relieved  their  wants,  and  made  lui 
palace  an  asylum  for  the  nnfortonate.  HiBeha^ 
ities  were  enormous.    When  his  diocese  was 
traversed  by  hostile  armies  during  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession,  he  was  allowed  to  pas 
unhindered  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy 
on  his  errands  of  benevolence.     He  removed 
the  theological  seminary  of  Valenciennes  to 
Cambrai,  and  admitted  no  one  to  orders  nntil 
he  had  himself  examined  him  6  times.    Though 
in  exile,  he  was  not  in  retirement.    Temperate 
and  simple  in  his  own  tastes,  he  yet  di^ensed 
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i  polished  and  profhse  hospitalitT',  and  made 
lis  table  a  &vonte  resort  of  the  most  distin- 
^isbed  persons.    When  his  pupil  the  dnke  of 
amganaj  became  daaphin  by  the  death  of  his 
hther,  he  addressed  to  him  a  ''Plan  of  Qovem- 
nent,"  proposing  the  establishment  of  states 
^eral  and  provincial,  with  many  reforms  in 
public  administration ;  and  had  the  prince  lived 
to  reign,  it  is  thought  that  FtoSlon  would  have 
been  his  prime  minister.    The  archbishop  did 
Dot  long  survive  his  pnpiL — Of  the  excellence 
of  FtoSon's  best  work,  the  "  Adventures  of 
Tdemachaa,"  no  better  proof  could  l>e  given 
than  its  general  and  lasting  popularity.    It  is 
said  that  no  book  except  the  Bible  and  the  "  Im- 
itation of  Christ"  has  been  so  often  reprinted. 
EsUam  denies  it  the  high  character  of  an  epicL 
but  gives  it  the  first  place  among  classical 
romances ;  'and  although  the  abandonment  of 
Terse,  according  to  the  same  authority,  has 
produced  too  much  dif^iseness,  its  purity  of 
isnguage,   poetic  spirit  richness  of  incident, 
and  high  lessons  of  politics  and  morals,  claim 
for  it  the   lasting   admiration   of  posterity. 
His  controversial  writings,  which    comprise 
works  against  the  Jansenists  and  Gallicans,  on 
qnietism,  &c,  are  distinguished  by  that  devo- 
tion to  the  church  and  gentleness  of  temper 
which  characterized  his   life.     His  spiritual 
works,  a  collection  of  which  (OSuvret  ^iritv- 
ella,  6  vols.  12mo.)  appeared  at  Amsterdam 
in  ITSl^are  nsed  by  persons  of  all  denomina- 
tions,   His  sermons  (12mo.,  1 744),  written  dur- 
ing his  youth,  hold  no  very  high  place  among 
productions  of  their  kind,  though  not  without 
eloqnent  passages.    Among  his  other  works  are 
a  miite  de  Pidueation  detflUet  (12mo.,  1687), 
written  at  tlie  request  of  the  duchess  of  Beau- 
villieis;  TraiUdumin,i»tirede*pa»ttur»{\69S); 
Dimomtration  de  PexitUnee  de  Dieu  (1718),  u- 
ter  "Tdemachus"  his  longest  and  most  impor- 
tant work ;  Dialogite*  tur  Piloguenee  en  ghural, 
tt  tar  etUe  de  la  ehaire  en  parUeuUer,  with  a 
LtUre  tur  la  rhitorique  et  ta  poieie,  addressed 
to  the  French  academy  (1718).    The  only  com- 
plete edition  of  F^n^lpn's  writings  is  that  be- 
gm  at  Versailles  in  1820  and  finished  at  Paris' 
in  1830  (S4  vols.  8vo.).    An  edition  appeared  at 
Paris  in  1787-92  (9  vols.  4to.),  to  defray  the 
cost  of  wliich  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  of 
France  appropriated  40,000  livres ;  but  this  col- 
lection does  not  contain  the  ifemmet  dee  taintt, 
the  Mandemente,  nor  the  writings  on  Jansenism 
and  quietism.    Of  the  English  translations  of 
"Tdemadius"  the  most  esteemed  is  that  of 
John  Hawkesworth,  LL.D.  (4to.,  London,  1768, 
and  12mo.,  New  York,  1869).    The  following 
nayabo  be  mentioned:  by  Smollett  (2  vols. 
12mo.,  1776);   in  verse,  by  M.  A.  Meihm  (4 
Tola.  8vo.,  1776) ;  in  verse,  by  Gibbons  Bagnal 
(2  Tolai  8vo.,  Hereford,  1791) ;  in  blank  verse, 
oj  J.  Youde  (8  vols.  12mo.,  1798) ;  with  notes, 
t>j  Joseph  Robertson  (2  vols.  12mo.,  London, 
n95).    The  "Dialogues  concerning  Eloquence 
in  GenertJ"  were  translated  by  W.  Stevenson 
(8ro., London,  1722) ;  the  "Treatise  on  the  Ed< 


ncation  of  Daughters"  was  translated,  "with  an 
Original  Chapter  on  Religious  Studies,"  by  Dr. 
T.  F.  Dibdin  (8vo.,  Cheltenham,  1806);  and  the 
"Lives  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers"  by  John 
Cormack  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Edinburgh,  1808). 
The  "Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God" 
(12mo.,  175^,  and  the  "  Dialoeues  of  the  Dead" 
(12mo.,  1767^,  were  published  by  the  Foulisea 
at  Glasgow.  A  selection  from  F6n61on's  writ- 
ings, with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  by  Mrs.  Follen, 
appeared  in  1831  (IBmo.,  Boston).  F6n61on  is 
Imown  to  have  translated  the  .£neid  for  his 
pupils,  but  it  was  never  printed,  and  the  MS.  is 
lost.  His  life  has  been  written  by  the  chevalier 
Ramsay  (the  Hague,  1723),  the  marquis  of  F6n^ 
Ion,  grand  nephew  of  the  archbishop  (1747),  T. 
M.  de  Querbeuf  (published  with  the  Paris  edi- 
tion of  ■1787-92),  Cardinal  Bausset  (3  vols.  8vo., 
Paris,  1808 ;  translated  into  English  by  Mudford, 
London,  1810,  and  abridged  by  Charles  Butler, 
London,  1810),  Lemaire  (Paris,  1826),  Beauchot 
(Lyons,  1829),  Roy  (Tours,  1842),  C61arier  (Pa- 
ris, 1844),  Villemain,  Lamartine,  &c.  The  Hi»- 
toire  littiraire  de  IMlon,  ou  rewe  historiqtie 
et  analytique  de  tee  auvret,  by  the  abhi  Gosse- 
lin,  appeared  in  1843. 

FENNEO,  an  African  canine  animal,  resem- 
bling a  diminutive  fox,  belonging  to  the  genus 
mejfahtit  (llliger).  So  vulpine  is  its  look,  that 
Mr.  Gray,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  British  museum, 
calls  it  vulpet  Zaaremie  (Skiuld.).  When  first 
described  by  Bruce  the  traveller,  its  zoological 
position  was  so  ill  determined  that  Bufix>n, 
who  gives  a  good  figure  of  the  animal,  called 
It  Vtmonyme ;  it  was  referred  to  rodents  and 
qtiadmmanaby  others ;  but  Zimmermann,  from 
tne  examination  of  the  teeth,  seems  first  to  have 
detected  its  do^-like  affinities,  and  placed  it  in 
the  genus  eantt;  but  whoever  discovered  its 
true  position,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  be- 
longs at  the  end  of  the  canine  family  of  digiti- 
grade  camivora.  From  the  enormous  compara- 
tive size  of  the  ears  llliger  established  the  genus 
megalotie,  which  does  not  appear  to  difi^er  much 
from  wtlpet ;  taking  this  well-selected  name  of 
tbe  genus,  and  the  name  of  its  first  scientific 
describer  for  the  species,  it  may  properly  be 
called  Af.  Bnieei  (Griflf.).  According  to  Bruce, 
the  animal  is  9  or  10  inches  long,  with  a  foxy 
snout,  ears  half  as  long'as  the  hodj  and  broad 
in  proportion;  the  color  white,  mixed  with 
gray  and  fawn  color ;  the  tail  yeUow,  dark  at 
the  end,  long,  with  soft  and  bushy  hair  like  that  * 
of  a  fox;  the  ears  thin,  and  margined  with 
white  hairs.  The  dentition,  general  appearance^ 
and  habits  are  canine ;  the  feet  are  4-toed,  with 
the  rudiment  of  a  6th,  and  the  nails  are  not  re- 
tractile as  Desmarest  at  first  supposed.  It  in- 
habits northern  Africa,  particularly  Abyssinia, 
Nubia,  and  Egypt  There  seems  to  be  a  second 
species,  nearly  aJlied  to  but  difliferent  from 
Bmoe's  fennec,  the  M.  Lalandii  (H.  Smith); 
this  is  gray,  with  the  hairs  of  the  dorsal  line 
longer  and  blacker  than  the  restand  the  tuft- 
ed tail  black  with  a  gray  base.  Rttppell  gives 
the  discovery  of  the  first  species  to  SkiOlde- 
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brand,  a  Swede,  whom  Brnee  acoaaes  of  snp- 
planting  him  by  an  unworthy  artifice ;  he  calls 
the  fenneo  eanii  eerda  (Zimm.),  and  makes  it 
28  inches  long,  including  the  tail,  which  is  8 
inches.  It  lives  in  holes  which  it  digs  in  the 
sand  of  the  deserts,  and  not  in  trees  as  is  sup- 
posed by  Bruce ;  it  is  shy,  very  quick  in  its 
motions,  and  solitary ;  its  food  oonsists  mmnly 
of  insects,  especially  locusts,  eggs,  dates,  and 
other  sweet  fruits,  and  probably  small  animals ; 
its  bark  resembles  that  of  a  dog,  but  is  more 
shrill ;  the  internal  orifice  of  the  ears  is  said  to 
be  very  smalL 

FENNEL  (fcmieulum,  Koeh.),  a  genus  of 
umbelliferous  plants,  to  which  the  British  spe- 
cies (J*,  vulgare,  Willd.),  found  on  chalky  cliflfs 
in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  belongs.  It 
is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasant  aro- 
matic qualities  of  its  leaves.  It  is  frequently  to 
be  met  with  in  old  gardens  in  the  United  States, 
relics  of  the  once  prevalent  taste  for  herb  cul- 
ture. Its  leaves  are  singularly  spread  out  into 
finely  cut  and  almost  hair-like  segments;  its 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  stalks  of  the  plant 
are  glaucous.  Once  introduced  into  the  garden, 
it  propagates  itself  for  years.  A  more  attrac- 
tive kma  is  the  Anoehio  or  Azorean  fennel  {^F. 
dulee),  an  annum  cultivated  in  Italy  as  celery  is 
with  us.  Its  seeds  are  sown  thinly  in  a  good 
spot  of  light,  rich  earth,  not  dry  nor  very  wet, 
as  it  will  not  thrive  in  either  extreme.  When 
the  plants  have  grown  a  little  they  should  be 
thinned  out  so  as  to  be  6  inches  distant  from 
each  other.  The  earth  is  to  be  drawn  up  about 
the  stems  to  blanch  them  for  table  use.  It  is 
considered  advisable  to  sow  fresh  seeds  every  8 
weeks  during  the  season,  to  insure  a  succession 
of  the  crop.  Several  other  species  of  fennel  are 
known,  some  of  which  are  admired  for  their 
pungency.  The  seeds  (or  "half  fruits")  are 
flat  on  one  side  and  con\ez  on  the  other,  seldom 
exceeding  \  inch  in  length.  They  have  a  fra- 
grant odor,  and  warm,  pleasant  taste.  Their 
infosion  in  boiling  water  is  used,  as  a  carmina- 
tive, and,  having  no  actively  exciting  qualities, 
18  employed  to  disguise  by  its  pleasant  aromatic 
nature  the  flavor  of  disagreeable  medicines,  as 
senna  and  rhubarb. 

FENTON,  Elijah,  on  English  poet,  born  in 
Shelton,  Staffordshire,*  May  20,  1683,  died  in 
East  Hampstead,  Berkshire,  July  13, 1730.  He 
studied  at  Cambridge,  but  becoming  a  non-juror 
I  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  university,  after 
which  he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Orrery  to 
Flanders  as  private  secretary.  On  bis  return 
to  England  in  1706,  be  employed  himself  in 
school  teaching.  In  1710  Mr.  St.  John  (after- 
ward Lord  Bolingbroke)  persnaded  him  to  give 
up  bis  school  under  a  promise  of  political  em- 
ployment, which  remaining  unfulfilled,  Fenton 
found  himself  much  embarrassed  and  in  debt. 
Lord  Orrery  now  confided  to  him  the  education 
of  his  son,  and  6  years  later  Fenton  became  as- 
sociated with  Pope,  who  was  then  undertaking 
bis  version  of  the  "  Odyssey,"  and  was  in  quest 
of  assistanta.    According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  Fen- 


ton translated  the  Ist,  4th,  19th,  and  SOthineb 
of  that  poem.  In  1728  a  tragedy  entitled  "lif 
riamne,  which  be  brought  out,  had  an  iimneia 
success,  and  giuned  him  more  than  £1,000.  h 
1727  he  published  a  new  edition  of  lEtinH 
works,  to  whidi  be  prefixed  a  brief  but  denut 
life  of  the  author.  This  wassoon  f<dlowelbf  i 
fine  annotated  edition  of  Waller. 

FENTRESS,  a  N.  co.  of  Tenn.,  iMtderinita 
Ey.,  and  drmned  by  several  afflnests  of  (Xm- 
berland  river;  area,  670  sq.  m.;  pop.iiilffiO, 
4,464,  of  whom  148  were  slaves.  TheiolM 
consists  principally  of  b^b  tab]e4and>  of  tin 
Cumberland  mountains,  affording  exoellait  p«- 
tures.  Timber  is  abundant,  and  coal  v  found  ii 
various  places.  The  staple  prodacticHuaregisi 
and  hay.  In  1850  the  county  yielded  18^(0 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  26,866  of  otli,tlj)» 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  7,097  of  wool.  There  to« 
6  churdies,  and  480  pupils  attending  poUie 
schools.    Capital,  Jamestown. 

FENWICK,  Georob,  proprietor  of  put  rf 
Oonnecticnt,  came  to  America  in  1636  to  tilt 
charge  of  the  plantation  of  Say  brook,  so  oM 
after  Lords  Say  and  Brook,  who,  with  othei^ 
in  1682  bad  procured  a  patent  for  the  temtoij 
ftom  Robert,  earl  of  Warwick.  Eetanung  to 
England,  he  came  back  again  in  1639,  and  frin 
that  time,  as  one  of  the  patentees,  and  agent  is 
the  others,  superintended  and  governed  the  Kt- 
tlement  of  Saybrook  till  1644,  when  he  iddili 
jurisdiction  and  territory  to  the  Connediat 
colony,  as  his  associates  had  given  up  thai  mb- 
templated  removal  to  America.  He  aflervsl 
retnmed  to  England,  where  he  was  appoioted 
one  of  the  judges  for  the  trial  of  ObsrleaL,ui 
died  in  1657. 

FfiNYES,  Elek,  a  Hungarian  geographerui 
statistician,  born  in  Csok^j,  in  the  coMtjai 
Bihar,  in  1807.  He  took  up  his  abode  at  Pati 
in  1886,  and  became  associated  with  thepriafr 
pal  agricultural  and  industrial  institntioM  m 
publications  of  that  city.  In  1839-'«  he  pi*; 
lished  an  "Account  of  the  Present  OonditioBof 
Hungary  and  Annexed  Provinces,"  which  obtiin- 
ed  a  prize  of  $500  from  the  national  acaaenjj 
This  was  followed  by  "Statistics  of  HaagaiJ. 
which  is  highly  esteemed  both  in  Hnngaiy  m 
Germany.  In  t847  he  published  a  manual  eaa- 
taining  a  synopsis  of  his  principal  works. 

FERDINAND.  The  sovereigns  of  this  uw 
will  be  treated  in  the  following  o'^*'^,^ 
many,  Naples,  Spain,  Tuscany.  AnstriawiUW 
included  under  Germany,  Sicily  under  Nipl«i 
and  Aragon  and  Castile  under  Spun. 

L  GERMANY. 

FERDINAND  I.,  emperor  of  G«"^i 
son  of  Philip  L  of  Spain,  and  younger  brotW? 
Charles  v.,  born  at  Alcala,  Spain,  in  1603,  nih»>- 
ed  the  duchy  of  Austria  and  other  Germanp* 
sessions,  was  elected  king  of  Hungary  ana  Bow- 
mia  after  the  death  of  hU  brother-in-lavr  Lotb  "• 
in  the  battle  of  Mobdcs  (1526),  and  anoceeded  M 
brother  Charles  V.,  after  his  resignation,  Mi" 
throne  of  Germany  (1668).  In  lI»Dgar^  wwre 
be  inaugurated  the  unpopular  reign  of  toe  lup 
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Iwrg^  and  iras  acknowledged  only  hy  a  part  ot 
the  nation,  he  had  to  wage  a  lone  war  aKainst 
bU  riTal,  the  national  king  Zipdya,  and  iba 
Torka  under  Solyman,  who  advanMd  as  far  as 
Tienna  (1689).    In  Germany  he  was  tolerant  to 
the  PiotestaDta.    He  died  in  1664.    Of  his  16 
childrm  Maximilian  (II.)  became  his  snooessor. 
— Fbsshijlno  II.,  emperor  of  Germany  (1619- 
'ST),  king  of  Bohemia  (1617-87)  and  Hungary 
(I618-'87),  grandson  <n  the  preceding,  and  son 
it  ChariM,  dnke  of  Oarinthia  and  Sty^  bom 
ia  1678,  died  Feb.  16, 1637.    He  early  imbibed 
m  profoond  hatred  of  Protestantism,  and  Towed 
St  Loretto  its  extermination.    His  bloody  per- 
aeentions,  and  his  disregard  of  statates,  charters, 
and  promises,  brought  about  the  outbreak  of 
the  80  years'  war  (1616),  of  which  he  surrived 
the  most  memorable   events,  the  battle  of 
Ftagoe  (1680),  won  by  his  friend  and  chief  sup- 
porter, Maximilian  of  Bararia;   the  victories 
aad  assassination  of  Wallenstein  (1684);  the 
sack  of  Magdebnrg  by  Tilly,  and  his  defeat 
at  Breitenf^  by  Gustavus  Adolphns  (1681); 
the  laat  victory  of  the  Swedish  king  at  Lfltzen 
(1682),  and  the  victory  of  the  imperialists  at 
Kordlingen  (1684).    Simultaneously  he  waged 
war  ag^nst  Gabriel  Bethlen  of  Transylvania,  and 
the  malcontents  of  Hungary.    He  was  far  from 
having  reached  the  end  of  his  bloody  work  when 
he  died.— Fkbdinand  III.,  emperor  of  Germany 
and  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  son  of  the 
pieoedine,  bom  in  1608,  reigned  from  1687  to 
16S7.    He  was  of  a  milder  and  more  tolerant 
diqNMition  than  his  father,  and  during  his  reigu 
the  80  years'  war  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of 
Vsatphalia  (1648).    His  son,  who  was  crowned 
under  the  name  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  as  king  of 
Bohemia.  Hnngaiy,  and  Rome,  died  before  as- 
en^ng  the  throne  in  1664.  His  younger  brother 
Le^ld  I.,  succeeded  his  father. 

FERDINAND  I.,  emperor  of  Austria,  son  of 

the  last  German  emperor,  Francis,  bom  April 

It,  1793,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  imperial 

«l>nme  of  Austria,  March  2, 1886.    HU  weak- 

■Kaa,  bordering  on  imbecility,  made  him  a  mere 

PDj^  in  the  hands  of  his  chief  minister, 

^Mooe  Mettemich.    In  1848  his  kindness  of 

'^»ti  would  not  allow  him  to  suppress  the  rer- 

<*lntion  bv  violent  means,  and   after  having 

*^octioned  and  betrayed  it,  by  decrees,  oaths, 

*%id  Dlots,  lU  extorted  fW)m  him,  and  aftier  hav- 

'Cra^  fl«d  repeatedly  from  his  capital,  he  was  pre- 

''T^Jed  upon,  or  rather  compelled,  bv  his  ciifty 

^■tar-in^w,  the  arohdnobess  SOT>hIa,  to  resign 

^  laTor  of  her  son,  the  yonthfU  Francis  Jdseph. 

'''?<«  that  time  he  has  mostly  resided  at  Prague 

"lloyisg  jn  his  retirement  a  certain  d^;ree  of 

J^J^srity  with  the  masses,  but  without  any 

'''*««ic«l  influence. 

■fc__  n.  MAPLES. 

.  *T»DINAND  I.,  first  king  of  Naples,  illegit- 
,^te  son  of  Alfonso  the  Magnanimous,  bom  in 

™i-5  ^^  "^*°-  ^^'  ■^*®**    ^^^  father,  who  had 

'^Q  both  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  Aragon 

14^  Sudiaia,  bequeathed  to  him  at  his  death  in 

^^4  the  throne  of  Ki^ea.     His  reign  was 
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troubled,  and  the  nobles  conspired  to  aid  John 
of  Anjon  in  a  descent  upon  the  country.  Fer- 
dinand lost  the  battle  of  Suno  in  1460,  escaped 
to  N^les  with  but  30  followers,  and  was  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity.  He  was,  however, 
favored  by  Pope  Pins  U.  and  by  Francesco 
Bforxa,  duke  of  Milan ;  and  his  partisaos  were 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  alliance  of  the  Al- 
banian ohienain  Scanderbeg,  who  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army  at  Ferdinand,  defeated 
John  of  Anjon  at  Troia  in  1463,  and  forced  him 
to  leave  Italy.  Ferdinand  was  crael  and  re- 
vengefuL  Count  Picdnino  was  one  of  his  illus- 
trious victims.  In  this  reign  the  Turks  made  a 
descent  upon  Italy  and  captured  Otranto,  and 
Ferdinand  recovered  this  city  from  them  in 
1460.  Five  years  later  the  nobles  revolted 
again,  and  Ferdinand,  after  yielding  to  their  de- 
mands, reftised  to  fulfil  his  promises,  and  pot 
the  leader  of  the  revolt  to  death.  He  was  ex- 
oommnnioated  by  the  pope,  and  died  while  the 
formidable  expedition  of  Charles  YIII.  of  France 
was  preparing  to  set  out  toward  Italy. 
FERDINA!nD  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies 

Sor  Ferdinand  lY.  of  Naples),  bom  in  Naples, 
Tan.  13,  1761,  died  in  the  same  city,  Jan.  4, 
1825.  "When  in  1769  his  father  Charles  III. 
became  king  of  Spain,  he  succeeded  him  upon 
the  throne  of  Naples,  in  accordance  with  a 
£unily  statute  whidi  prohibited  the  reunion  of 
the  two  crowns.  In  1768  he  married  Caro- 
line Maria,  daughter  of  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa,  and  left  the  eSain  of  government  to 
his  imperious  wife  and  her  favorite  minister 
Acton.  The  cabinet  of  Madrid  lost  all  influence 
over  the  court  of  Naples,  which  closely  allied 
itself  with  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  London, 
and  in  1794  Jdned  the  coalition  against  France. 
Though  forced  in  1796  to  make  peace  with 
France,  Ferdinand  renewed  the  war  after  the 
departure  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt,  and  drew 
upon  his  kingdom  the  arms  of  ue  French,  who 
in  1799  entered  Naples.  Ferdinand  with  his 
family  escaped  in  an  English  fleet  to  Palermo, 
and  the  Parthenopian  republic  waa  instituted  in 
Naples.  But  after  a  few  months  Ferdinand  was 
resUM^d  to  his  capital  by  a  Calabrian  army  under 
Cardinal  Buffo.  A  terrible  inquisition  now  be- 
began  agMust  the  republicans,  the  city  was 
abandoned  to  the  lazzaroni,  and  Ferdinand  seem- 
ed to  have  returned  only  to  shed  the  blood  of  his 
subjects.  The  successes  of  the  French  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy  obliged  Ferdinand  in  1801  to 
sign  a  treaty  under  which  he  was  forced  to  sur- 
render a  portion  of  his  territory,  and  to  support 
Frendi  troops  in  the  remaindei^  thus  putting 
Naples  under  the  domination  of  france.  When 
the  war  broke  out  in  1806  between  France  and 
Austria,  the  hauc^ty  Neapolitan  queen  thought 
it  a  fttTorable  opportunity  for  throwing  off  the 
French  yoke,  and  prompted  Ferdinand  to  vio- 
late the  treaty  and  to  receive  the  support  of  aa 
Anglo-Rusatan  army.  Hardly  had  be  done  this 
when  Austria,  conquered  at  Austerlitz,  signed 
the  treaty  of  Presburg.  The  Maniteur  in  a  sig- 
nificant article  dedwed  that  of  8  daughters  of 
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Maria  Theresa,  one  had  destroyed  the  BonrboB 
nKmarchy,  the  second  had  rained  the  honm  of 
Parma,  and  now  the  th^  had  lost  the  throne 
of  Naples.  Napoleon  sent  an  army  against 
Naples,  obliged  Ferdinand  and  his  qaeen  again ' 
to  take  refa^  in  Sicily,  refused  oflEers  of  nego- 
tiation, and  in  1806  declared  that  the  honse  of 
Bourbon  had  ceased  to  reign  over  that  kingdom, 
and  gave  the  throne  first  to  his  brother  Joseph, 
and  in  1808  to  his  bftther-in-law  Marat  Fer- 
dinand, protected  by  England,  was  able  to  save 
Sicily  from  French  conquest ;  but  the  queen,  as 
little  willing  to  bear  English  as  French  suprem- 
acy, embroiled  herself  with  the  English  ambas- 
sador. Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  island  in  1811,  idiile  Ferdinand  was 
forced  to  resign  his  government  to  his  son 
Francis.  After  Mnrat  was  dethroned  by  Aus- 
tria in  1816,  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  his  for- 
mer throne,  and  in  1817  united  Sicily  and  Naples 
into  a  riogle  stat^  nnder  the  title  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  He  abolished  the  oonstitation  which 
he  had  been  forced  to  grant  in  1812,  but  was 
obliged  to  promise  to  restore  it  by  a  rising  of 
the  carbonari  in  18S0.  He  was  soon  after  re- 
established in  absolute  power  by  the  Anstrians. 
FERDINAND  H.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
grandson  of  the  preceiding,  bom  in  Palermo,  Jan. 
12,  1810,  died  m  Naples,  May  22,  1859.  He 
succeeded  his  father  Francis  I.  in  1880,  and  at 
once  excited  the  most  lively  hopes  by  pardoning 
several  political  offenders  and  introducing  eco- 
nomical reforms  and  liberal  measures.  Having 
thus  lulled  the  revolutionary  party,  he  changed 
his  policy,  adopting  the  principles  of  absolut- 
ism ;  and  the  history  of  the  kingdom  from'tiiat 
time  is  a  history  of  conspiracies  and  rebellions, 
followed  by  tr^ls,  imprisonments,  and  execu- 
tions. There  were  revolts  in  1888,  '87,  '41, 
'44,  and  '47,  but  in  every  case  order  was  re- 
stored by  the  prison  and  the  scaffold.  Daring 
the  general  agitation  of  1848  all  Sicily  rose  in 
rebellion,  and  10,000  men  in  arms  marched  upon 
Naples  to  demand  a  more  liberal  government. 
A  constitution  was  granted  them,  modelled 
after  the  French  charter  of  1880,  but  within  a 
vear  Ferdinand  dissolved  the  chambers,  annihi- 
lated the  constitution,  and  restored  the  ancient 
order  of  things.  In  1849  Pope  Pius  IX.  took 
refuge  at  GaSta  nnder  his  protection.  In  the 
contest  with  the  insurgents  Ferdinand  had 
ordered  the  troops  to  bombard  his  rebellions 
cities,  and  thus  obtained  the  epithet  of  himibar- 
daton,  abbreviated  into  "  Bomba,"  by  which 
he  has  often  been  designated.  The  harshest 
treatment  was  exercised  toward  the  political 
prisoners  in  Naples,  who  were  estim<U«a  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1867  to  ndmber  at  least  18,000, 
though  his  statements  were  called  in  question 
by  writers  friendly  to  Ferdinand.  In  1867  the 
seizore  and  confiscation  of  the  Oagliari,  a  Sar- 
dinian merchant  steamer  in  which  revolntion- 
ists  had  been  conveyed  to  Naples,  led  to  a  dip- 
lomatic rnptnre  between  Naples  and  Sardinia, 
France,  and  England,  which  lasted  till  aAer 
the  accession  of  nis  son,  Francis  IL 
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FERDINAND  L  (thk  GsEArXldngof  Ovia^ 
Leon,  and  Galida,  bom  toward  the  begimiiif 
of  the  11th  centory,  died  in  Leon,  Dee.  17,l(ltt 
He  was  the  Sd  son  of  Sancho  el  Mayor.  Uigrf 
Navarre.  In  1038  he  received  the  bind  q{ 
Sanoha,  the  sister  of  Bermudo  IH.  <ilMn,mi 
the  title  of  Mng  of  Gastile,  this  provumUi^ 
henceforth  recognired  as  an  in^wndent  m- 
ereigntv.  On  the  death  of  ■  Sancho  in  lIBi^ 
Bermudo  attempted  to  reannex  the  new  atti 
to  his  dominion;  but  he  was  defeated  ladialM 
by  Ferdinand  in  1037.  The  young  king  of  0» 
tQe  forthwitJi  (Moied  and  received  the  am 
of  LecHi,  in  rig^t  of  his  qoeen;  ind  tf  lilt 
management  and  forbearance  he  reoosdled  H 
his  cause  many  lords  who  at  first  had  oppoiedlui 
accession  to  the  throne.  He  soon  gi^  fcf- 
nlarity  by  hia  reqieot  for  the  laws  of  tht  eoa- 
try,  his  maintenance  of  the  andent/ieM^  sid 
his  strict  administration  of  justice.  EiieliiEr 
brother,  Garda  HI.,  king  of  Navam,  bine 
attacked  him  in  1064,  lost  lus  life  in  t  iiali 
fought  near  Borgos,  in  the  plains  of  At^MO, 
By  this  victory  Ferdinand  gained  levenl  St- 
triots  which  formerly  belonged  to  NtTim,  nd 
became  the  most  powerful  among  tb«  Cbrkia 
princes  in  the  peninsula.  He  then  tannd  hii 
arms  agfunst  the  Mohammedans;  in  lOH  be 
crossed  the  Douro,  seized  many  fortatMsi,  ui 
obtained  great  plunder  and  numenxu  ctptim 
Two  years  later  he  took  the  important  dtieti' 
Viseu  and  Lamego,  and  in  the  beginmif  of 
1068  invested  Oqimbra,  which  he  guatd  bj 
oapitnlation,  after  a  siege  of  6  months,  Btm 
thus  added  to  his  dominion  the  irhde  aimti7 
between  the  Douro  and  the  Mondego.  Tofsl 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  he  extended  tbe 
boundary  of  Castile  to  the  gates  of  Aleiiide 
Henares,  and  carried  hostilities  into  VakM 
and  Andalusia,  compelling  the  emirof  Senbto 
swear  allegiance  and  to  restore  tohimtherdiei 
of  St.  Isidore.  His  last  days  woe  spent  a  a- 
traordinary  devotional  exercises.  Attadndlf 
a  ricknees  whidi  he  knew  would  be  &ul,be 
returned  to  Leon ;  on  the  eve  of  hit  deUli  it 
had  himself  carried  to  St.  John's  chnrdi,Ui 
penitential  habit,  and  breathed  his  lut  ]<»- 
trated  before  the  image  of  the  saint. 

FERDINAND  IH.,  saint,  king  of  (Wb* 
Leon,  bora  in  ISOO,  died  in  Seville,  lb;  ^ 
1263.  The  son  of  King  Alfonso  IX.  of  UotJ 
Berengaria,  qncen  of  Castile,  he  was  in^w 
to  his  mother  for  the  latter  kingdom,  of  vtua 
he  was  placed  in  possession  in  1S17.  ^FP*' 
er  being  firmly  establithed,  and  the  reieii** 
spirit  of  the  Laras  qneUed,  inlS^h*'^ 
menced  against  the  Mohammedans  s  <'*'*'r'' 
conquest  which  effectually  broke  the  Ai»»» 
power  in  Spain.  In  conc^  with  seTenl  ott«f 
princes  he  first  carried  his  arms  thw^  ^T 
cia  and  Andalusia.  Alfonso,  dying  in  ^ 
declared  his  marriage  with  Berengwis  w 
and  designated  his  two  daughten byhi» "» 
marriage  as  hia  successors.  ^^'^'^^^ 
rupted  his  pcogres*  for  a  wWle  to  ww 
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the  Inlieritanoe,  which  he  soon  acoomplidied, 
and  thus  permanently  united  the  kingdoms 
of  OMtOe  and  Leon.  Being  novr  Borere&n  of 
Spun  fivm  the  bay  of  Biscay  to  the  banKs  of 
the  Gnadalqniyir,  and  from  the  confines  of  Por- 
tngtl  to  those  of  Aragoa  and  Yalencia,  he  was 
ensUed  to  pnsh  his  oonqnests  wit^  renewed  en- 
ergy. In  128S  he  triumphed  over  Aben  Had, 
kiDgof  Knrcia;  he  then  suocessively  obtained 
poeseaiion  of  Toledo  Cordoya,  Ubeda,  Tnudllo, 
Jaen,  and  finally  eeville,  which  snrreudered 
XoT.  98, 1248,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  S  years. 
Ferdinand  was  an  nnsparing  enemy  of  Uie  Jews 
tad  Albigenses  who  had  soaght  a  refnge  within 
bis  dominions.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Glem- 
ent  X.  in  1671. 

FERDINAND  lY.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
bom  in  Seville  in  1286,  died  in  1812.  He  was 
col;  10  years  old  when  his  &ther,  Sancho  lY., 
died,  and  he  saw  himself  assailed  at  once  by  his 
imde  Enriqoe,  who  coveted  the  regency,  by  Don 
Juan  KoDes  de  Lara,  who  wanted  to  increase 
bk  eatatee,  and  by  the  infantes  of  La  Oerda,  who 
clutaed  the  crown,  and  who,  respectively  aided 
bj  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  Aiagon,  aimed  at 
a  partition  of  the  kingdom.  In  these  difScolt 
oieamstaDces  the  young  king  was  preserved  by 
the  ability  of  his  mother.  Maris  de  Molina.  She 
■Boeeeded  in  dividing  his  enemies,  conciIi{U«d 
tin  Ung  of  Portogal,  whose  daughter  Constanza 
yai  aarried  to  Ferdinand,  and  abw  made  an  al- 
Bmm  with  the  king  of  Aragon.  Fardinand  in 
180S  made  war  npon  the  Mohammedans,  gained 
adrantages  over  tnem,  and  took  Gibraltar.  The 
Older  of  Templars  having  been  abolished  by 
Clement  Y.,  he  confiscated  their  property  and 
■lived  their  spoils  with  the  other  orders  of 
diWalry.  In  an  expedition  against  the  Moors, 
baviog  ordered  the  two  brothers  Oarvajal  to  be 
Ppt  to  detth  npcm  mere  sospicion,  they  oited 
^  to  appear  with  them,  in  80  days,  before  the 
•  jmpent  seat  of  God :  and  within  the  prescrib- 
ed time  he  waa  found  dead  on  his  couch,  on 
wbich  be  had  b«en  taking  his  siesta. 

FERDINAirD  tot  Oathouo,  Y.  of  Oastile,  XL 
«  Aiagon,  m.  of  Naples,  and  II.  of  Sicily,  bom 
u>  ooa,  in  Aragon,  March  10,  1462,  died  in  Ma- 
«i|wk  Jan  28, 1616.  The  son  of  John  II., 
■I  y^*-'"'"^  >i>d  Aragon,  and  of  his  second 
jnw,  JuDa  Henriqnez,  he  was,  as  early  as  1468, 
urMg]i  the  inflnence  of  his  mother,  dedared 
17  ma  &tber  king  of  Sicily  and  associate  in  the 
y^  of  Arsffon.  Oct.  19,  1469,  he  married, 
~  'Uladolid,  Labella,  princess  of  Asturias,  the 
«w«;«od  lawful  heiress  of  King  Henry  IV.  of 
1*™^  On  the  demise  of  the  latter,  Dea  13, 
w  '^"^'"■nd  «nd  Isabella  were  prochumed 
Waorereigns  of  Castile.  Several  powerM 
**•>««,  amone  whom  were  the  marquis  of  Yille- 
»Mne  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  the  grand 
»«er  of  Oalatrava,  aided  by  the  king  of  Poitn- 
M^'  ^  *"''''  ^  *^  ataae  of  Jnana  (called 
?^(?''«i»,  from  hermppoaed  father,  Beltran  de 
«  UieTa),  whom  the  late  king  had  reoognized  as 
™«»ghter,  but  who  had  been  set  aside  by  the 
""M  on  a  charge  of  illegitima<7,  which  was 


never  legally  proved.  Finally  in  1470  a  treaty 
pat  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  and  Jnana,  deserted 
by  all  her  partisans,  took  the  veil.  John  U.  hav- 
ing died  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  same  year,  Fer- 
dinand inherited  Aragon,  and  thus  became  the 
undisputed  master  of  the  peninsula,  with  the 
exception  of  Portugal,  Navarre,  and  Granada. 
He  now  parsned  a  uireefold  policy :  the  extir- 
pation or  highwaymen,  the  cnrtailment  of  the 
mimnnitieA  of  the  barons,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  Christian  faith.  The  first  had  become 
very  numerous  during  the  civil  wars,  and  their 
boldness  had  inereased  through  the  inefficiency 
of  the  general  and  local  governments.  They 
not  only  robbed  travellers  and  merchants  on  the 
roads,  bat  getting  possession  of  castles  in  which 
they  fortified  themselves,  they  spread  terror  all 
over  the  country,  levying  tribute  even  on  towns 
and  villages.  In  Uiis  they  were  frequently  aided 
by  the  nobles.  The  ordinary  weapons  of  justice 
were  powerless  against  them ;  but  Ferdinand  a^ 
pealed  to  the  people,  and  encouraged  the  orgam- 
zati(m  of  a  militia  and  the  union  between  towns- 
men and  villagers,  who  took  arms  to  protect 
their  lives  andi  property,  thus  reviving  one  of 
the  most  respected  and  nsefbl  institutions  of  old 
Spain,  the  hermandad,  or  brotherhood,'which 
soon  destroyed  the  bands  of  highwaymen  and 
reestablished  order  and  security.  This  brother- 
hood, which  had  existed  at  intervals  and  exer- 
cised great  infiuenoe  in  Castile  since  1296,  was 
reorganized  in  1476,  perfected  daring  the  follow- 
ing years,  and,  its  primary  object  being  accom- 
plished, greatly  Qiodified  in  1498.  Ferdinand 
improved  this  element  of  power  in  his  struggle 
against  tiie  nobles,  in  which  it  again  did^ood 
service ;  dties,  towns,  and  villagts  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  their  lords,  while  the  king  himself,  by 
snl^ecting  the  nobles  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  of 
justice,  inflicted  a  deadly  blow  on  their  already 
diminidied  influence.  He  meanwhile  succeeded 
in  vesting  in  the  crown  the  mastership  of  the 
great  military  orders.  On  the  death  of  the  grand 
master  of  Ostrava,  in  1487,  he  forbade  the  elec- 
tion of  a  successor,  assumed  the  administration 
of  the  order,  and  procured  the  pspal  sanction 
for  this  profitable  usurpation.  The  orders  of 
Alcantara  and  Santiago  were  dealt  with  in  near- 
ly the  same  manner,  the  first  in  1494  and  the  seC' 
ond  in  1499,  and  the  chief  dipity  of  both  like- 
wise became  merged  for  ever  in  the  person  of  the 
reigning  monarch.  But  it  was  against  apostates, 
or  converts  who  after  baptism  reverted  to  Juda- 
ism  or  lalamism,  that  Ferdinand  evinced  a  zeal 
which  in  many  cases  amounted  to  implacable 
hatred.  The  king  (lamella  giving  a  reluctant 
consent)  in  1478m>tained  from  Pope  Sixtns  lY. 
permission  to  establish  the  inquisition  in  Castile 
with  unlimited  power  over  the  property  and 
lives  of  all  religions  delinqnenta.  The  intoler- 
ance was  perhaps  still  greater  agunst  the  Jews 
than  the  relapsed  heretics.  On  March  80, 1493, 
an  edict  for  their  expulsion  was  issued  by  the 
sovereigns  at  Granada.  The  number  thns  driv- 
en fortii  is  estimated  by  some  as  high  as  800,- 
000,  bat  by  others,  aooording  to  Presoott  with 
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more  probability,  atl60,0(K>.  Overwhelmed  with 
miseiy.  they  sought  refnge  in  Portngal,  France, 
Italy,  Africa,  and  the  Levant.  Before  this,  how- 
ever, Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  snooeeded  in 
accomplishing  their  long  cherished  design  of 
dertroyioK  the  last  vestige  of  Moorish  power  in 
Spun.  The  kingdom  of  Granada,  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  once  powerful  empire  of  the 
Moors,  snccnmbed  to  tne  assaults  of  the  Ohris- 
tian  warriors ;  the  city  itself^  the  siege  of  wbioh 
was  conducted  by  the  king  and  queen  in  per- 
son, surrendered  Jan.  2,  1492,  tdOter  a  heroic 
re^tanoe ;  and  the  last  of  its  sovereigns,  Abdal- 
lah  or  Boabdil,  retired  to  Africa.  That  great 
event  was  soon  followed  by  a  far  greater  one : 
Columbus,  sailing  under  the  Oastilian  flag,  dis- 
covered tlM  western  hemimhere:  bnt  in  this 
Ferdinand  bad  little  if  any  share ;  he  evinced  oo 
disposition  to  assist  the  discoverer,  and  the  ^ory 
of  naving  helped  Oolambns  belongs  exdnavely 
to  Isabella.  Charies  VIII.  of  France  having  con- 
quered the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1494,  Fermnand 
sent  thither  his  great  general  Gonzalvo  de  Cor- 
dova, and  wiUiin  a  few  months  the  French  were 
expelled  and  the  Spaniards  got  a  foothold  in  Italy, 
which  advantage  they  afterward  improved.  In 
1600  he  conolnded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Lonis 
XII.  of  Fivnce,  by  which  the  two  monarchs  di- 
vided between  themselves  beforehand  the  king- 
dom, which  was  to  be  conquered  by  their  nnited 
forces.  The  plan  succeeded  through  French 
valor  and  Oastilian  cunning ;  bnt  scarcely  was 
this  accomplished  when  the  allies  quarrelled, 
and  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  for  the  2d  time,  drove 
the  French  out  of  southern  Italy,  which  tJienoe- 
forthrenudned  in  the  hands  of  Ferdinand.  Fam- 
ily difficulties  interfered  for  a  while  with  his 
power  and  the  progress  of  his  conquests.  Ja- 
ana,  the  only  daughter  left  to  him  (Isabella  hav- 
ing been  married  to  Emanuel  of  Portug^  and 
Catharine  to  Prince  Arthur,  afterward  to  Hen-~ 
ry  Vin.,  of  England),  had  been  married  in  1490 
to  the  archduke  Philip,  son  of  the  emperor  Max- 
imilian; and  on  the  death  of  Isabella,  in  1504, 
this  young  prince  claimed  the  regency  of  Cas- 
tile, in  the  name  of  his  wife.  This  brought  on 
a  contest  between  him  and  his  father-in-law, 
which,  however,  terminated  in  favor  of  Fer- 
dinand by  the  premature  death  of  Philip  in 
1606.  The  king  found  himself  still  at  liberty  to 
give  undivided  attention  to  the  aSMra  of  Italy, 
and  exercise  there  a  paramount  influence,  not  by 
hisarmsonly,  butbyhismperiorpoliticalttdente. 
He  took  part  in  the  league  of  Oambrai  againf<t 
Yenice  in  1608 ;  then  in  the  holy  league  in  1611 
against  the  French,  whom  the  princes  of  Italy 
desired  to  expel  from  the  peninsula ;  and  in  ^ 
these  transactions  he  was  generally  the  guner. 
Beside  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  added  to  his 
dominions  several  towns  and  fortresses  on  the 
coast  of  AfKca,  which  were  conquered  by  Car- 
dinal Ximenes  and  Count  Navarro  in  1609  and 
1610,  and  the  kingdom  of  Navure,  which  he 
wrested  from  Catharine  de  Foix  and  her  hus- 
band, Jean  d'Albret,  in  1612.  By  a  singular 
whim,  or  perhaps  through  Hm  troubles  created 


by  the  ardidnke  FhQip,  Ferduiand  htd  beet 
estranged  from  his  grandson,  Charies  of  Ln- 
embnrg,  afterward  emperor  under  the  tiUe  a( 
Charles  V. ;  and  he  thonj^t  of  depnTinr  hk 
of  part  at  least  of  his  inheritance.  He  ud  «aa- 
seqnently  married  in  1606  Germuoe  de  F«z,  t 
niece  of  Sling  Loius  XII.  of  France;  Int  the 
child  he  had  by  her  died,  and  he  wm  ditip- 
pointed  in  his  hopes.  In  1618  he  took  i  piiikn 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  his  exhansted  Tigor; 
bnt  the  potion  only  destroyed  his  conatitai&B 
and  prodnoed  a  lingering  illnesB  wbidieadtdiii 
death.  Ferdinand  was  uhefonnder<rf thegrtit- 
ness  of  Spain ;  he  consolidated  the  whole  pen- 
insula, with  the  exception  of  Portugal,  into  i 
single  political  body ;  gained  for  the  crovn  t 
power  whioh  it  had  never  possessed  t)efore;  a- 
tended  its  influence  beyond  the  peniimli,  iid 
gave  it  weight  in  the  general  affitirs  of  Enopt 
To  reach  the  aim  of  his  ambition  be  wis  6r 
from  being  over  scmpulons  in  his  meau;  i 
crafty  politician,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  k««k  )sa 
royal  word,  or  even  his  oath,  when  intenitor 
bigotry  commanded.  Bnt  notwithstanding  till 
perfidy  and  treachery,  his  memory  tiu  beet 
held  in  great  reverence  in  Spain ;  eni  the  tewit^ 
shown  toward  him  by  some  historians,  e^pedii- 
ly  the  French,  cannot  prevent  postmtj  &« 
regarding  him  as  the  ablest  prince  of  hiit^ 
A  Just  i4>preciation  of  bis  life  and  timee  ms  be 
found  in  Presoott's  "History  of  Ferdinuiod 
Isabella."    (See  Isabkixa.) 

FERDINAND  YU.,  king  of  Spdo,  kn  ii 
San  ndefonao,  Oct.  18,  1784,  died  in  M*^ 
Sept  29,  1883.  He  was  the  eldest  aoo  (^ 
Chariee  lY.  and  Lnisa  Maria  of  Parmi.  In 
1789  he  was  declared  prince  of  Mnntind 
heir  ^iparent  to  the  crown.  Under  tli«  a- 
fluence  of  his  preceptor,  the  canon  Eseokpoi 
he  early  felt  a  strong  avertion  toGodojitie 
notorious  Prince  of  the  Peace,  the  ftvcrite  of 
botii  his  parents.  This  was  aggravated  by  Mint 
Antonietta  of  Naplee,  whom  he  married  in  ISA, 
and  kindled  into  hatred  in  1806  upon  the  nd- 
dm  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  asswted  t^ 
out  sufficient  proofs  to  have  been  poif^ 
Henceforth  two  hostile  factioiu  openljr  difidw 
the  court:  that  of  Godoy,  supported  by  tM 
king  and  queen,  and  that  of  the  prince  «  ii- 
tnriaa,  comprising  the  great  mi^n^  of  tbent- 
tion,  who  shared  in  his  hatred  of  tte  fiinrte. 
The  dissenaons  between  the  son  and  the  buXi 
who  was  bnt  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  hia  qiMS 
and  Godoy,  grew  into  scandalous  qnirrelt  iw 
crown  prince,  at  the  instigation  of  fsoolqinii  tM 
others,  addressed  a  letterto Napoleon,  tcumo- 
ing  of  Godoy's  conduct,  and  proposiiig  to  pi** 
himself  under  hia  protection,  and  to  manj  > 
member  of  his  family.  He  also  copied  a  laenw- 
rial  to  the  king  against  Godoy,  which  ''*''*'* 
have  read  to  him  in  person ;  but  Chsriee  being 
made  aware  of  his  proceedings,  and  yieldin; Jw 
the  solidtations  of  Luisa  Maria,  iiadhimaneiH 

and  kept  in  dose  confinement.  A  ^J'^P^^'^ 
tion  issued  Oct  80, 1807,  denoonoed  FardinaM 
as  having  laidaplot  against  the  power  and  eT« 
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le  life  of  bis  father.  This,  however,  failed  to 
ake  an  impreesion  against  the  prince.  His 
m  pliancy  and  Godoy^a  want  of  decision  pre- 
inted  mattera  from  being  pnsbed  to  extremes. 
I  a  Taffoe  bat  hnmble  letter,  Ferdinand  con- 
ased  uiat  be  bad  sinned  agunst  his  father  and 
ine,  implored  forgiveness,  and  was  publicly 
iraoned.  Theae  transactions  were  soon  fol- 
wed  by  more  serious  events.  The  royal  fam- 
r,  who  acted  under  the  advice  of  Godoy,  hav- 
ig  attempted  to  leave  Arai^aez  with  the  nlti- 
Ateview  of  embarking  for  America,  a  sedition 
roke  oat,  March  18, 1808 ;  the  departure  was 
revented,  and  the  people,  infuriated  against  Go- 
oy,  stormed  his  palace,  seized,  wounded,  and 
roold  have  mnrdeml  him,  had  not  the  prince 
r  Aatariaa^  moved  by  the  tears  of  his  mother, 
sed  his  iimnenoe  over  the  crowd  to  save  his 
fe.  Hie  king  was  so  much  frightened  that  he 
bdieated  the  next  day  in  favor  of  his  aon. 
'wo  days  later  he  attempted  a  retraction,  main- 
aining  that  his  abdication  had  been  forced ; 
lat  the  prince,  who  had  been  active  in  all  these 
ranaacbooa,  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  made 
lis  solemn  enta^  into  Madrid,  March  24.  The 
>eiiinsala  was  already  invaded  by  French  troop^ 
lad  Mnrat  soon  marched  into  tiie  capital.  Fer- 
linaad  hoped  to  conciliate  Napoleon  by  sub- 
misBioa;  he  went  aa  &r  as  Bayooue  to  meet 
turn ;  here,  notwithstanding  the  empty  honors 
<rhidi  were  paid  to  him,  he  found  himself  a 
priflooer,  and  was  made  to  understand  that  he 
•ust  restore  the  crown  to  his  father.  The  old 
king,  hia  queen,  her  favorite,  and  the  infiEintes 
had  also  been  brought  to  Bayonne ;  interviews 
were  held  between  the  members  of  the  royal 
ttaSif  in  presence  of  Napoleon;  degrading 
aoenea  took  place  between  Ferdinand  and  his 
parents ;  and  Yielding  to  a  pressure  he  was  un- 
able to  resist,  Ferdinand  assented,  May  6,  to  the 
nrreiider  of  his  royal  title.  But  this  title,  and 
«n  the  righta  it  oouerred,  had  already  been  re- 
ngned  by  Charles  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon. 
The  emperor  declared  that  "  the  house  or  Bour- 
bon had  ceased  to  reign  in  Spain,"  and  placed  his 
brother  Jos^h  on  the  vacant  throne.  Ferdinand 
was  immediately  transferred  to  the  castle  of  Ya- 
kofay,  the  property  of  Talleyrand.  Meanwhile 
the  8pai^  nation  rose  in  arms,  and  Napoleon, 
in  the  hope  of  divertiqg  Spain  from  the  coalition 
against  Imn,  liberated  his  captive ;  by  the  treaty 
«  Deo.  11, 1818,  he  restored  to  him  the  Spanish 
crown,  on  oraimtion  that  he  would  make  the 
la^iia  evacuate  the  peninsula,  secure  a  large 
income  to  hia  parents,  and  keep  in  their  ofBces 
aod  immunities  all  the  Spaniaroa  who  had  been 
in  the  service  of  King  Joseph.  On  March  8, 
1814,  Ferdinand  left  nia  pnson;  and  on  his 
Krinl  in  Spun  he  was  welcomed  by  popular 
■odtmations.  His  progress  to  Madrid  was  a 
triamph ;  but  his  return  became  the  rignal  of 
tlw  moat  dreadfbl  reaction.  That  he  did  not 
abide  by  the  terma  of  his  treaty  with  Napoleon, 
that  be  expelled  at  onoe  all  the  afratteaadot, 
WH  nothing  surprising;  but  he  went  much 
further ;  all  the  prooeedinga  of  the  OOTtee,  whose 


energetic  measures  had  powerfally  aided  in  the 
national  resistance,  were  annulled ;  the  old  des- 
potism, with  all  its  abuses,  was  reestablished ; 
and  persecution  was  directed  against  the  very 
men  i^ho  hod  most  strenuously  resisted  the 
French  invasion,  their  attachment  to  constitu- 
tional freedom  being  deemed  to  outweigh  their 
former  services.  /Ql  the  members  of  the  cortes 
or  the  regencies,  all  those  who  had  participated 
in  the  framing  of  the  constitution  of  1812  or  hod 
faithfully  adhered  to  it,  were  arraigned  before 
courts  martial,  tried,  and  sentenced.  A  number 
perished  on  the  scaffold ;  hundreds  of  the  most 
illustrious  were  sent  to  dungeons  in  Africa  or 
imprisoned  at  home ;  the  most  fortunate  were 
exiled.  For  6  years  SpaiA  was  given  up  to  the 
unrelenting  cruelty  of  a  reveogeml  tyrant.  At 
last  discontent  ripened  into  insurrection,  the 
signal  for  which  was  given  by  the  army.  Troops 
assembled  at  the  isle  of  Leon  to  sail  for  South 
America  revolted  under  Col.  Biego,  Jan.  1, 
1820,  and  proclaimed  the  constitution  of  1812, 
and  the  whole  army  followed  their  example. 
FercUnand  convoked  the  cortee  and  swore  (March 
9)  fai^ftally  to  observe  the  instrument  he  had 
formerly  annulled.  Under  the  influence  of  a 
provisional  Junta  who  assumed  the  direction  of 
affairs,  he  abolished  the  inquisition,  banished 
the  Jesuits,  and  reestablished  the  fi«edom  of 
the  press.  On  the  opening  of  the  oortes,  Jnly 
9,  he  renewed  his  oath  to  the  constitntion,  and 
appeared  to  act  in  perfect  accord  with  that 
assembly,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  intrigu- 
ing to  defeat  the  plans  of  his  own  cabinet  and 
to  encourage  the  plots  of  the  opposite  parly. 
Iliis  double  dealing  soon  brought  about  bloody 
riots  and  finally  civil  war  in  the  capital  and 
nearly  aU  the  provinces.  The  liberals  or  consti- 
tutionalists, who  formed  a  large  majority  of  the 
nation,  were  strennously  opposed  by  the  serviles 
or  ultra  royalists.  The  latter,  pretending  that 
the  king  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
cortes,  organized  an  apostolic  junta,  and  raised 
bands  of  insurgents  in  Navarre  and  Catalonia, 
under  the  name  of  "  army  of  the  faith."  Monks 
and  fnars,  among  whom  Merino  waaconspicuona, 
were  at  the  head  of  these  bands.  At  Madrid,  the 
royal  guards,  secretly  incited  by  their  own  mas- 
ter, attempted  in  Jnly,  1822,  to  reestablish  by 
force  his  absolute  power;  but  after  a  violent 
struggle  they  were  put  down.  Henceforth  the 
constitutionalists  held  Ferdinand  in  a  kind  of 
imprisonment  scarcely  disguised  under  court 
ceremonial.  A  liberal  ministry  was  appointed ; 
energetic  measures  were  resorted  to ;  the  "army 
of  the  £u^"  was  totally  defeated ;  its  chiefs  and 
soldiers,  as  well  as  the  ultra-royalist  committee 
known  as  the  regency  of  Urgel,  fled  to  France. 
The  revolution  was  thus  triumphant ;  but  the 
"  holy  alliance"  were  preparing  for  its  over- 
throw. France,  which  had  assembled  an  army 
of  observation  near  the  Pyr^ndes,  received 
orders  from  the  congress  of  Verona  to  march 
into  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Ferdi- 
nand's authority.  On  the  news  of  the  threatened 
invasion,  the  king  was  removed  to  Seville,  March 
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SO,  1828;  and  on  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
French  through  the  peninsula,  he  was  declared 
to  be  insane,  anspended  from  his  power,  saper- 
seded  by  a  regency,  and  taken  to  Cadiz,  where 
the  constitationalists  intended  to  make  a  stand. 
But  this  project  was  baffled  by  the  French  army, 
which  stormed  the  Trocadero,  Sept  16.  The 
cortesthen  decided  on  declaring  King  Ferdinand 
reestablished;  and  the  monarch  at  once  pub- 
lished (Sept.  80)  a  proclamation  granting  a 
general  amnesty,  and  securing  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  the  constitutional  government. 
Bnt  having  left  Cadiz  the  next  day,  he  revoked 
the  proclamation  and  all  his  acts  since  March 
7,1820;  he  made  his  solemn  entrance  into 
Madrid,  with  the  applause  of  the  nltra  royal- 
ists, Nov.  18,  and  the  work  of  vengeance  com- 
menced, and  was  continued  for  years.  The 
noblest  victims  fell  under  the  sword  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner, and  terror  reigned  throughout  Spain. 
Ferdinand  did  not  even  evince  the  least  for- 
bearance toward  those  who  had  served  him 
most  faithfully,  but  used  his  power  against  his 
friends  as  well  as  his  foes.  He  had  already 
been  married  8  times  and  had  no  children,  and 
took  as  his  4th  wife,  Oct.  11, 1829,  Maria  Chris- 
tina, daughter  of  King  Francis  of  Naples.  This 
queen,  much  younger  than  her  husband,  gave  him 
a  daughter,  Isabel,  and  procured  from  him  the 
publication  of  a  decree  aorogating  the  Salic  law. 
This  excited  the  anger  of  the  partisans  of  Don 
Carlos,  the  king's  brother ;  and  insurrectionary 
movements  broke  out  in  the  provinces,  while 
intrignes  were  set  oh  foot  at  the  court  for  the 
reoall  of  the  decree.  During  a  temporary  illness 
the  king  was  prevailed  upon  to  abrogate  it ;  but 
Christina,  resuming  her  sway  over  her  husband's 
mind,  had  it  confirmed,  and  received  herself  the 
tiUe  of  regent,  while  Carlos  and  many  of  his 
adherents  were  ordered  out  of  the  kingdom. 
This  rekindled  civil  war,  which  broke  out  with 
great  violence,  soon  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand. 
His  daughter,  scarcely  4  years  old,  inherited  the 
crown ;  but  it  was  not  secured  to  her  till  after 
a  protracted  and  bloody  contest. 

IT.  TUSCANY. 

FERDINAND  III.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany 
and  archduke  of  Austria,  bom  in  Florence,  May 

S1769,  died  in  the  same  city,  June  18, 1824. 
e  came  into  possession  of  Tuscany  in  1790, 
when  his  father  Leopold  II.  was  called  to  the 
imperial  throne  of  Germany.  In  the  difScult 
period  following  the  French  revolution,  he 
maintained  a  strict  nentralihr  in  the  war  against 
the  French  republic,  which  be  was  the  first 
sovereign  to  recognize.  By  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
viUe  in  1801  he  lost  the  sovereignty  of  Tuscany, 
but  in  1803  obtained  as  indemnity  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Saltzburg,  with  the  title  of  elector  of 
the  empire.  This  electorate  he  exchanged  in 
1806  for  the  grand  duchy  of  WOrzhurg,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  confederation  of  Uie.  Rhine. 
After  Napoleon's  abdication  in  1814  Ferdinand 
was  restored  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Tnscany,  bnt 
was  agfun  obliged  to  abandon  his  capital  for  a 
abort  time  in  1816,  when  Murat  proclaimed  the 


independence  of  Italy.    The  battle  cf  Watnloe 
re8toi4d  him  to  his  throne. 

FEKOnSON,  Adam,  a  Scotch  phfloaoptNT 
and  historian,  bom  in  Loeierut,  PertiMbire, 
Jnne  20, 1728,  died  in  St  Andrew's,  Feb.  n, 
1816.  He  was  educated  in  Perth,  and  m  tbe 
nniversity  of  St  Andrew's.  He  sdeeted  the 
clerical  profession,  and  studied  in  £dinbar^ 
where  he  became  associated  with  Bobertaoa, 
Blfdr,  and  Home.  In  1746,  though  he  had  stod- 
ied  bnt  half  the  required  term,  he  was  otdtin- 
ed,  in  consequence  of  having  been  selected  fcr 
his  knowledge  of  the  Erse  langnage  to  set  ai 
chaplain  of  one  of  the  highland  regimeat^ 
which  he  accompanied  to  Flanders.  He  re- 
mained in  this  situation  till  1767,  when  he  he- 
came  conspicnoos  by  Us  defence  of  the  monl^ 
ity  of  stage  plays,  written  npon  occasion  ef  the 
success  of  his  friend  Home's  tragedy  of  "Dos^ 
las."  In  1769  he  was  elected  professor  of  natnnl 
philosophy  in  the  nniversity  of  Edinburgh  a 
position  which  he  exchanged  6  years  later  bt 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophy.  In  1778  he 
came  to  America  as  secretary  of  the  ooauniasog 
appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  revested  odo- 
nies,  his  place  in  the  university  boi^  snpfiiad 
during  his  year's  absence  by  Dngald  Stewtft, 
who  in  1786  became  his  successor.  In  his  70th 
year  Dr.  Fergtison  paid  a  visit  to  the  prioeipil 
cities  of  the  continent,  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  several  learned  societies.  The  last  jtm 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  St  Andrew's,  wlten 
he  observed  a  strictly  Pythagorean  diet  Fo 
"  History  of  the  Progress  and  Temiinati<a  or 
the  Roman  Republic,"  published  in  178S,  is 
valuable  for  its  philosopnical  refleotiona,  det> 
ness  of  style,  and  masterly  portraiture*  of  d»- 
acter.  His  "Essay  on  the  History  of  OtO 
Society,"  which  wpeared  in  1766,  diacnases  the 
origin,  end,  and  form  of  government,  tSbaa 
the  natural  sociability  of  men,  in  oppoNtioa  to 
the  hypothesis  of  Hobbes  of  their  natoral  bcs- 
tility,  and  defends  civilization  against  the  charges 
of  Rousseau.  His  phiIosopbi(»I  views  are  con- 
tained in  his  "  Institutes  of  Moral  Ffailosc^,'' 
published  in  1769,  and  in  his  "  Prindples  d 
Moral  and  Political  Science,"  published  in  lT9i 
He  belongs  by  hia  general  method  to  the  sefaod 
of  Bacon,  recommending  everywhere  experiesM 
and  the  study  of  fhcts  as  the  condition  of  R^ 
cessfnl  research  into  moral  and  physcal  li«i 

FERGUSON,  Jasces,  a  Scotch  experioeirtil 
philosopher  and  astronomer,  bom  near  Keitb 
m  Banf&hire  in  1710,  died  in  London  in  ITTt. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  x)easant,  and  when  only  T  or 
8  years  old  his  attention  was  ttuned  to  the 
study  of  mechanics  by  seeing  his  father  tne  t 
beamforalever,8ndapropforafhlcmm.  Beoo- 
cupied  himself  with  drawing  diagrams  and  eon- 
structing  models  till  he  understood  aome  ef  the 
more  remarkable  properties  of  the  roeehanicil 
powers.  WhUe  employed  in  tending  sheep 
ne  aoqnired  the  mdiments  of  his  astronoiD- 
ical  knowledge.  His  taste  for  drawing  irM 
also  very  decided,  and  he  cultivated  it  vitli 
such  aasidnitj  that  at  length  he  became  able  to 
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tirpport  Iiimsdf  by  taking  portraits  during  tbe 
prosecntion  of  his  etndies  at  Edinborgh.  In 
17i3  he  remoTed  to  London.  In  1747  he  pnb- 
lUbed  his  first  work,  "  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Phenomena  of  the  Harvest  Moon ;"  and  in  1748 
be  deUvered  in  the  metropolis  a  course  of  leo- 
tores  on  experimental  philosophy  and  astronomy, 
■which  were  so  well  received  tliat  he  subsequent- 
ly repeated  them  in  most  of  the  principal  towns 
ia  England.  George  III.  settled  on  him  a 
pensioD  of  £50  a  year.  In  1768  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  in  1770  a 
member  of  the  American  philosophical  society. 
His  latter  years  were  mostly  devoted  to  the 
delivery  of  his  lectnres,  which  had  become  very 
popular.  The  most  important  of  his  works  are 
"  Astronomy  Ezplaineo  on  Sir  Isaac  Kewton's 
Principles "  (4ta,  London,  1766) ;  "  Lectures 
on  Mechanics,  ^o."  (8vo^  1760);  "An  Easy 
Introduction  to  Astronomy  "  (Svo.,  1769) ;  and 
an  "Introduction  to  ElectriciW"  (8vo.,  1770.) 
Sir  David  Brewster  published  corrected  edi- 
tions of  his  "  Lectures  "  and  "  Astronomy  "  in 
1805  and  1811. 

FERGUSON,  Samttel,  an  Irish  poet  atfd  prose 
writer,  bom  in  Belfast  in  1810.  His  first  writ- 
ings, among  which  was  "  Willy  Galliland," 
were  published  in  the  "  Ulster  Magazine."  In 
Feb.  1832,  his  ballad,  the  "  Forging  of  the  An- 
chor," appeared  in  "  Blackwood,"  and  was  in- 
troduced into  the  "  Noctes."  It  is  perhaps  his 
finest  corapositioD.  He  continued  to  write  for 
'"Blackwood,"  and  in  1884  became  connected 
with  the  "  Ihiblin  University  Magazine,"  which 
be  afterward  for  a  time  conducted.  His  um  to 
eleTste  the  standard  of  Irish  literature  and  to 
reprove  the  caricaturists  of  Irish  life  appears  in 
bis  "  Hibernian  Nights'  Entertainments  "  (re- 
pablished  in  New  York,  1867),  and  in  his  papers 
on  Hardiman's  collection  of  Irish  minstrel^ 
(18M).  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1888,  and 
ocmtinaes  to  practise  his  profession  and  to  coa- 
tribnte  to  the  "  Dublin  University  Magazine." 

FER6USS0N,  Jambs,  a  British  architect  and 
writer  on  art,  bom  in  Ayr,  Scotland,  in  1808. 
He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edin- 
bnr^  and  after  several  years'  experience  in  a 
counting  honse  in  Holland  and  England,  went 
in  1829  to  India,  where  for  10  years  he  was 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Returning 
to  Eoj^and,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
art  and  Hteratnre.  During  his  residence  in 
India  he  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  ancient 
uchitectoral  remains,  and  among  the  fhiits 
of  his  observations  was  a  description  of  the 
rock-cot  temples  of  Hindostan,  with  illustrations 
bj himself  (1845),  and  "Picturesque Illustrations 
of  Andant  Architecture  in  Hindostan"  (1847- 
'8),  In  1847  he  published  "  Ancient  Topogra- 
phy of  Jerusalem,"  in  which  he  undertook  to 
shuirthat  the  building  known  as  the  mosque  of 
Omar  is  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  In 
1849  appeared  the  1st  volume  of  his  "  Historical 
Inquiry  into  the  True  Principles  of  Beauty  and 
Art,  more  especially  with  reference  to  Archi- 
tectoe,"  which  was  succeeded  by  the  "  lUns- 
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trated  Handbook  of  Architecture"  (1866),  in 
the  preparation  of  which  he  used  the  materiids 
already  collected  for  the  succeeding  volume  of 
the  former  work.  In  these  works  he  gives  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  architectural  monniuents  of 
the  chief  nations  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
and  offers  many  suggestions  of  great  practice 
valne.  His  "  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  PersepoBs 
Restored  "  (1861),  pnbli^ed  while  Mr.  Layard's 
excavations  were  proceeding,  exhibits  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  the  As- 
syrians and  Perdans;  and  npon  the  snbseauoit 
establishment  of  the  crystal  palace  at  Sydenham, 
of  which  he  was  the  general  manager  for  soma 
time  after  its  opening,  he  personally  superin- 
tended the  arrangement  of  the  As^rian  court. 
His  attention  had  been  drawn  in  India  to  the 
nse  and  application  of  earthworks  in  modem 
fortifications,  and  he  proposed  the  substitution 
of  circular  forms  for  angles  and  bastions,  and 
of  earthworks  for  masonry.  On  this  snlgect  he 
has  also  published  the  "  Peril  of  Portsmouth," 
and  "Portsmouth  Protected." 

FERISHTAH,  Mohaiockd  Oasim,  a  Perdan 
historian  of  India,  bom  in  Asterabad,  near  the 
Caspian  sea,  in  1670,  died  in  1611.  His  father 
left  his  native  country  to  travel  in  India,  where 
he  settied  in  the  Deocan  as  instractor  to  the  son 
of  the  reigning  prince.  The  young  Ferishtah 
was  advanced  to  honors  at  court,  and  lUfter  the 
civil  commotions  and  changes  of  government  in 
the  province  inwhichhe  had  lived,  repdred  to 
the  uourt  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  in  B^apore. 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  me,  and 
wrote  his  history.  This  work,  one  of  the  most 
authoritative  of  oriental  histories,  was  publish- 
ed in  1606,  contains  all  the  facts  which  the  au- 
thor deemed  worthy  to  extract  Arom  more  than 
80  older  histories,  and  is  still  in  India  the  most 
popular  history  of  the  country.  The  introduc- 
tion gives  a  brief  account  pf  India  prior  to  the 
Moluunmedan  conquest,  and  then  follows  in  18 
books  a  history  of  the  kings  of  the  different 
provinces,  and  of  the  European  settiers.  At  the 
conclusion  there  is  a  short  account  of  the  ge- 
ography, climate,  and  other  physical  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  After  having  been  sev- 
eral times  partially  translated  into  finglish,  the 
whole  work,  with  the  exception  of  some  passages 
which  have  been  since  discovered,  was  publish- 
ed in  London  in  1829  by  Col.  John  Briggs, 
Tinder  the  titie  of  the  "History  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Mohammedan  Power  in  India, 
from  its  commencement  in  1000  to  1620."  Col. 
Briggs  cdso  published  an  edition  in  Persian  at 
Bombay  in  1881. 

FERMANAGH,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland, 
provinoei  of  Ulster ;  greatest  length  ftom  N.  W. 
to  S.  E.  46  m.,  greatest  breadth  26  m. ;  area, 
714  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1861, 116,007.  It  lies  almost 
wholly  in  the  basin  of  Lough  Erne,  which  di- 
vides i1»  lengtbwise  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 
tions, and  is  itself  composed  of  two  lakes,  cwi- 
nected  by  a  short  river.  Its  W.  part,  on  the 
borders  of  the  connties  of  Leitrim  and  Oavan,  is 
monntainons,  and  tlie  rest  of  the  surface  ia  di- 
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viendfled  by  steep  hills.  Hie  soil  ia  as  Taried  h 
Um  Borfiioe,  bat  except  a  wide  belt  in  the  S.  is 
not  remaricably  fertile.  The  prodootions  are 
oats,  barley,  wheat,  flax,  potatoes,  toraipa,  and 
hay.  Oattie  are  bred  on  the  high  groands,  and 
batter,  eggs,  &c,  are  exported.  Limestone, 
marl,  potter's  olay,  and  small  quantities  of  coal 
and  iron,  are  the  diief  mineral  prodaots.  Timber 
is  more  abondant  than  in  most  Irish  coanties, 
bat  is  grown  principally  on  the  large  estates, 
maaT  parts  of  the  ooonty  having  a  barren  and 
deeoJbte  appearance.  Iliere  are  no  important 
mann&ctm^  and  few  large  towns;  those  wor- 
thy of  notice  are  Enniskillen,  Lisnaakea,  and 
Lowtherstown.  The  oonnty  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  the  hoase  of  commons, 

FERMENTATION,  a  term  applied  to  n- 
rioos  spontaneous  changes  which  take  place  in 
orgmio  matters  after  life  has  ceased.  In  these 
changes,  the  oooarrenoe  of  whidi  is  depradent 
on  a  certain  degree  of  heat  and  moistore,  the 
elements  of  the  bodies  enter  into  new  combina- 
tions among  themaelTes,  heat  and  gaseons  mix- 
tmree  being  eliminated.  Several  kinds  of  fer- 
mentation are  distinguished  by  chemists,  and 
the  tendency  of  chemical  science. is  to  rwer  to 
this  principle  a  great  variety  of  chemical 
dianges.  Formerly  only  4  kinds  of  fermenta- 
tion were  recognized,  viz. :  the  vinoos,  panary, 
acetous,  and  patrefitctive;  and  some  chemists 
still  admit  but  8,  omitting  the  second  named. 
The  process  is  induced  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
saitable  tempen^ore  by  the  presence  of  a  nitro- 
genous organic  body,  which  it  is  believed  must 
itself  be  in  a  state  of  change  or  decay.  Yeast 
or  leaven  is  a  familiar  example  of  this  substance, 
called  the  ferment.  The  principle  has  been 
vwrionsly  explained  by  different  authorities. 
Mitscherlich  refers  it  to  a  vegetable  prodnotioo, 
and  in  the  case  of  putrefaction  to  the  action  of 
a  oertnn  spedes  of  infnsoiia.  Berzelios  and 
others  supiwse  that  fermentation  is  produced 
by  catalysus,  the  mere  presence  or  contact  of 
the  ferment  being  suflScient  to  produce  the 
phenomena  in  the  other  bodies,  without  itsdf 
contributing  its  own  elements  to  the  new  comr 
pound.  liebig  supposes  that  the  chemical 
change  taking  place  in  the  ferment,  which  is  it- 
self in  a  rtate  of  decomposition  through  the 
oxidizing  action  of  the  air,  oommnnioates  a 
chemical  or  molecular  movement  to  the  ele- 
ments of  the  other  bodies  in  wmtaot,  inducing 
their  rearrangement  in  other  forms.  Tlie  suIh 
Jeot  is  incidentallv  treated  in  numerous  articles 
in  this  work,  and  reference  may  be  made  to 
Aomo  AoiD,  Aloohol,  Bsiwiirq,  Catalysis, 
Ebsicaoattsis,  PrrmtFAOTiDN,  and  Yeast. 

FERNANDO  DE  NORONHA,  a  group  of 
small  islands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  bdonging  to 
Brazil,  situated  about  210  m.  N.  £.  of  Oape  St. 
Roque;  lat.  of  8.  E.  extremity  of  the  principd 
island,  8°  60'  S.,  long.  82°  28'  W.  The  shores 
of  these  islands  are  rocky,  and  difficult  of  access 
on  aoeoimt  of  the  vi<denoe  of  the  sur£  The 
largest  island,  which  pives  the  name  to  the 
group,  is  about  20  m.  in  oircomference.    In  it 


is  a  oonioal  mountain  about  1,000  feet  bigli, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  very  et«^,  md  m 
ot»  side  overhangs  its  base.  It  is  compotcd  of 
phonolitio  rook,  which  has  been  severed  iiiton>' 
regular  columns.  The  whole  island  is  coTend 
with  wood,  but  such  is  the  aridity  of  its  <£aii», 
there  being  sometimes  no  rain  for  2  yetn,  tbt 
vegetable  production  is  venr  limited.  Ike  isl- 
and contains  2  harbors,  and  its  coasts  ilwiiod 
with  fish.  It  is  used  as  a  place  of  bamthiKiit 
b^  Braail,  whose  government  nuintuoi  tgu^ 
nson  there  to  prevent  the  escape  of  crioiuilt 
No  woman  is  permitted  to  knd  on  it.  Another 
of  these  islands  is  about  1  m.  sqaare,aad  Ibt 
rest  are  mere  rooky  islets,  separated  irom  tbe 
niain  island  by  very  narrow  cbaimek 

FERNANDO  FO,  an  island  in  the  liiglit  o( 
Biafra,  W.  coast  of  Africa,  abont  25  n.  fon 
the  nuun  land,  lying  between  lat.  i"  12'  i&d3' 
17'  N.,  and  long.  S"  26'  and  8"  67  E;  popi 
estimated  at  fr(Mn  10,000  to  12,000.  Itiiuoiit 
44  m.  long  and  20  m.  broad.  Rising  in  bold 
precipitous  cli&  from  the  sea,  its  sor&egndo- 
ally  becomes  more  and  more  elevated,  Bsd  in 
Clarence  Peak,  near  the  N.  eztremitjr  of  dx 
island,  it  attwns  an  altitude  of  10,650  feet.  Tte 
rooks  are  whoUy  of  volcanic  formatiao.  Hie 
soil,  which  is  mostly  covered  with  vwd,  b 
everywhere  well  watered  and  fertile.  TV) 
scenery  is  exceedingly  picturesque  and  beioti- 
fill,  the  highest  summits  and  the  deepest  tiW 
being  alike  adorned  with  loxariant  vegetitioi. 
The  principal  vegetable  products  ire  ptlms, 
the  magnificent  bombax,  or  silk  cotton  tree, 
the  goora  or  stercnlia.  a  species  of  ebonj,  the 
sugar  cane,  here  growing  wild,  and  yam^  which 
form  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Tb 
most  numerous  quadrupeds  are  aotek^M^  mop- 
keys,  squirrels,  and  rats.  The  riven  aboondii 
fish,  but  are  also  infested  with  ali^aton  Hie 
climate  was  once  esteemed  salabriooa,  bit  the 
minority  of  the  Europeans  who  ventared  toiettle 
on  the  island  having  been  carried  off  bf  feTei, 
the  British  ganison  was  withdrawn  in  IS^ 
The  coast  is  indented  with  several  credti  sod 
bays,  the  most  capacious  of  which  is  Kiidstw 
bay,  at  the  N.  K  extreinity,  where  is  atam 
the  u^ital,  Olarencetown  (pop.  800  to  900j 
which  was  founded  by  the  British  in  1827,  ui 
is  now  chiefly  inhabited  by  emandpsted  negw* 
from  SierraLeone.  TheaboripnesofFemMM 
Po,  called  Edeeyaha,  are  widelv  different  a 
uipearanoe  and  language  from  the  natiTeeo 
Se  continent  They  are  of  lighter  complenoa 
and  better  features,  well  made  and  mnaeui'^ 
and  in  disposition  brave,  generous,  and  uniMU' 
Their  dwellings  are  of  very  rude  constrae*"*. 
consisting  merely  of  palin-leaf  mats  thiom 
loosely  over  npri^t  poles.  This  island  ^ 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  WH,  »" 
named  after  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  u 
1778  it  was  ceded  to  the  Spaniards,  who  M- 
tempted  to  colonize  it,  but  were  repelled  by  tw 
natives.  In  1827  Spam  permitted  it  to  b»» 
onpied  by  the  British,  who  soon  ahandoned  « 
on  account  of  ito  insalubrity ;  since  whidi  po- 
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riod  tli«  Spaniucto  have  agiain  diJined  it  aafl 
changed  its  name  to  Paerto  de  IsabeL 

F^NEY,  or  FaBmtz,  a  fVendt  town  in  the 
department  of  Ain,  on  the  frontier  of  Switser* 
land,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Jora  moontaina,  al)oat  S 
m.  firom  Genera.  It  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
Hngnenots  dnrinff  the  era  of  religions  pcneca- 
tioD  in  France,  and  was  for  20  years  ttte  residenoe 
of  Volture.     When  lie  bonght  the  land,  about 
1T66,  Femey  was  a  mlseraUe  hamlet,  oonoitiiig 
onlyofafowhovek.  By  his  ezerdons  if  became 
a  prosperous  town,  with  nearly  1,600  inhab- 
itants.   He  drained  and  cultivated  the  adjacent 
groonds,  and  cansed  Qenera  watchmakers  and 
otber  indostriona  artimns  to  settle  there,  whi^ 
the  constant  concourse  of  Tiritors  and  travellers 
contrtboted  to  enhance  Qie  general  prosperity. 
The  death  of  Voltaire  proved  disastrous  to  the 
lodiatry  of  the  place,  the  persons  onployed  in 
&e  maoafiiotare  of  iratdies  being  rednoed  from 
fiOO  to  abont  200 ;  bat  the  inhabitants  still  oher^ 
Ish  the  remembrance  of  their  benefactor,  and 
tdmirers  of  Voltaire  still  make  pilgrimaj^  to 
Feraey.    The  eh&tean  in  which  he  liv^  has 
nsdergone  many  alterations,  so  tliat  but  few 
relies  of  him  remain.    His  long  cane,  lus  seal, 
\m  nlver  inkstand,  one  of  his  wigs,  liis  cwp  of 
white  satin  embroidered  with  gold,  his  MS. 
comqioDdenoe  with  Frederic  the  Great,  and  the 
Bbraty  of  hia  last  secretary  Wagnidre,  are  all 
th«  cariosities  which  are  Idt  for  the  inspection 
of  Tiritors.     A4}<nning  the  oIiAteau  are  two 
cmaU  edifices,  one  the  theatre  and  the  other  tlie 
church  built  by  the  philosopher.    Upon  the 
porch  of  ^M  latter  Is  the  following  inscription : 
ptt  erexU  VoUarhu.    In  front  of  the  cbitean 
ia  the  manaolemm  which  he  had  built  with  the 
utmost  attenUon  to  artistic  exeontiotL 

FEBK8  (JUieet,  Jnssien),  commonly  herba- 
oeoiu  plants,  with  permanent  root-like  stems, 
hiiried  under  the  soil,  and  emitting  fibres  from 
their  aorihees,  creeping  over  the  surrounding 
olijeets,  snob  as  tiie  stems  of  other  plants  or  ihtSe 
toots,  or  l>etween  the  crevices  of  rooks,  and 
pfodadng  from  their  extremities  a  succession 
of  Mv  iMves  from  year  to  year.  Sometimes 
titeitem  assames  an  upright  position,  elon- 
gating into  a  dmple  trunk,  and  rinng  to 
the  b«iglit  of  60  or  60  feet,  becoming  then 
the  moA  gigantic  of  the  acrogens  or  flower- 
^  plaoti^  apjHvaohing  tiie  palms  throngh 
tiio  qwdoeM,  and  vieing  with  them  in  bemi- 
tr  These  tree  fens  are  chiefly  to  be  met 
vitt  in  the  torrid  sone,  and  there  only  are  they 
fomdinabnndanee.  Indeed,  it  has  i>een  thought 
™  they  were  confined  to  the  equatorial  re- 
p">*i  hot  Martens  found  them  of^  60  feet  in 
^gfatDearJap«i,lnlat28°.  B.  Brown  speaks 
«  vhoresoent  ferns  at  the  southern  extremity 
«  Vut  Diemen's  Land,  and  even  at  Dusky  bay 
^»«w  Zealand,  near  lat.  46°.  The  interioi;  of 
»oi^<mk  of  the  tree  ferns  oondsts  of  a  cellular 
"l^^oe,  which  often  disappears,  and  among 
*lii«i  handles  of  fibro-vasonlar  tissues  are  some- 
times mixed:  beyond  the  cellular  centre  lies  a 
'00*  (tf  woody  plates,  nraob  folded  and  plaited, 


vltieh  oommonioate  with  the  footstalks  oS  the 
leavea,  and  whieh  oommonly  present  a  horse- 
shoe appearance  when  cut  across.  Each  of  these 
woody  plates  is  soft  in  the  interior,  where  the 
texture  prindpally  consists  of  scalariform  and 
pitted  vessels  and  cells ;  the  whole  covered  with 
a  hard  cellular  int^nment,  which  serves  in- 
stead of  bark.  The  trunks  seem  always  to  pro- 
duce roots  in  great  abundance  ttam  their  snr&oe, ' 
even  when  elevated  in  the  lur,  clothing  them,  es- 
pecially near  the  ground,  with  a  thick  matting, 
and  amwding  ample  means  of  nutrition,  and  per- 
h^ie  some  kmd  of  protection.  The  same  general 
atmotnre  as  that  of  the  tree  ferns  may  be  seen 
in  the  herbaceous  spedes,  such  as  are  common 
jn  temperate  and  boreal  r^ona.  The  leaves  of 
.tiie  ferns  are  called  fi«nds,  and  are  inserted 

Xu  the  stem  by  an  angular  base ;  they  are 
n  of  considerable  size,  and  are  cot  into  re- 
neated  diviaiona  called  pinna.  Each  leaf  and 
leaflet  (pinna)  is  penetrated  by  veins,  and  so 
diverse  are  these  that  a  kind  of  natural  arrange- 
ment of  genera  has  been  based  upon  the  charac- 
ters. Upon  the  ba«^  of  the  frond  are  special 
organs  for  propagation,  called  tporangia,  or  iu- 
«ccarately  fruit  dots.  These  are  at  first  gener- 
ated under  the  epidermis,  which  is  sepanrfed 
and  borne  upwud  to  protect  the  sporangia. 
This  scale  of  epidermis  becomes  the  indvdum. 
When  fiilly  ripe,  the  indusinm  falls  away  and 
leaves  the  sporangium  more  or  less  exposed. 
The  sporangia  assume  a  great  variety  of  fcnrms, 
whereby  genera  ate  determined.  A  la^  number 
of  feme  belong  to  the  sub-order  po^jweZiocM^ 
of  which  the  rook  fern  (polppodiiim  vulgare, 
linn.)  may  be  taken  as  a  familiar  type.  In 
this  plant  we  notice  rounded,  brown  or  cin- 
namon-colored dots,  rituated  in  rows  upon 
the  back  of  the  leaf.  On  removing  the  in- 
dnidnm,  nnmerous  elastic  rings,  filled  with 
round,  seed-like  bodies,  will  be  seen,  which  are 
a  aort  of  buds  or  bulbs  from  which  new  plants 
are  to  issue.  In  the  »eoloj»endrivm,  instead  of 
rounded  dots,  the  indusium  covers  numerous 
obliquely  transverse  lines  (^  sporangia.  In  the 
miuden's  hiur  (adiantwn  pedatum,  Linn.),  the 
edge  of  each  leaflet  seems  to  be  turned  over, 
and  covers  the  sporangia  beneath ;  and  the  same 
arrangement  occurs  in  the  brake  (pterit,  Linn.). 
Such  as  titese  are  called  dorsiferous  ferns,  in 
distinction  from  the  adder's  tongue  (opAM^Iaimm 
mtlgatum,  linn.),  where  the  spore  cases  or 
sporangia,  having  two  valvM,  are  collected  into 
a  spike  formed  out  of  the  sides  of  a  contracted 
frond,  witiiout  any  trace  of  an  elastic  rin^.  The 
epoTM  themselves  resemble finepowder,  instead 
of  conspicuous  seed-like  dust  The  elaatic  rings 
are  also  wanting  in  the  danaaeta  ftropioal 
forms),  whose  spore  oases  are  sunk  within,  or 
rveHj  seated  upon  the  back  of  the  leaflets.  As 
the  mcrease  and  normal  propagation  of  the 
forns  is  through  these  spores,  some  brief  account 
of  the  mode  will  be  proper.  In  scnne  species,  it 
maybe  remarked,  bolbs  and  even  viviparous 
oflsets  are  prodnoed  on  the  fr(mds;  yet  these 
are  exceptional  cases.    The  spore,  Ming  ap<tt 
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the  sarface  of  the  moist  earth,  develops  in  a  few 
-weeks  into  a  small,  tender,  oeUalar,  leaf-like 
oi^gan  called  the  prothallut  or  frotmbryo.  This 
rapidly  develops  itself,  nntil  two  distinct,  small 
bodies,  which  represent  the  flower,  make  their 
appearance  in  different  parts  of  the  sarfiuM. 
After  a  while  one  or  more  of  .these  alter  in 
appearance  and  size,  and  tender  roots  are 
found  to  issne  A-om  heneath.  The  proembryo 
now  disappears,  leaving  onl  j  one  or  more  of 
these  points  attached  by  roots  to  the  soil  These 
are  the  yonng  forms  of  the  ferns,  and  are  thus 
germinated  and  growing  buds,  having  an  axis 
or  fatnre  stem  and  roots.  From  thisdiminntive 
bnd  the  fh>nds  spring;  and  growing  rapidly, 
tliey  help  to  develop  the  axis  or  stem,  to  molti- 

?ly  the  roots,  and  mtuntain  the  life  of  the  plant. 
D  a  few  years  the  young  plants  make  strong 
and  efficient  organs,  and  the  fronds  now  having 
grown  to  proper  size  begin  to  show  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  indusiam  that  the  seed  cases 
are  beiDgformed,  when  the  process  goes  on  as 
before.— ?rhe  value  of  the  ferns  is  (£iefly  me- 
dicinal. The  leaves  generally  contain  a  thick, 
astringent  mucilage  with  a  little  aroma,  and  are 
considered  lenitive  and  pectoral.  Some  Pera- 
vian  species  are  said  to  have  solvent,  deobstm- 
ent,  sudorific,  and  anti-rheumatic  properties. 
Some  of  the  stems  or  root  stocks  of  ferns  are 
eaten  by  swine.  The  alx>rigines  eat  the  roots 
of  a  Tasmaoian  fern,  after  roasting  it.  The 
common  brake  (pterU  aquilina,  Linn.)  and  4 
species  of  atpidium  have  been  used  in  mak- 
ing l>eer,  and  A.filix  ma*  has  been  employed  as 
a  substitute  for  tea.  Some  tropical  ferns  con- 
tain a  fir^nrant  aroma,'  nsed  in  soentiog  cocoa- 
nut  oil.  The  ferns  are  all  beautiful,  and  many 
are  of  exquisite  proportions;  and  as  ornamental 
plants  for  the  garden  or  greenhouse,  they  are 
unsurpassed;  moisture,  shade,  and  a- uniform 
temperature  being  the  chief  requisites  in  their 
cultivation. 

FEEOZEPOOR,  a  district  of  Sirhind,  British 
India,  forming  part  of  the  Ois-Sutlei  territories, 
and  crossed  by  the  parallel  of  80°  46'  K.  lat, 
and  the  meridian  of  76°  £.  long.  Its  bounda- 
ries, area,  and  population  are  imperfectly  known, 
but  the  last  is  siud  to  l>e  very  scattered.  Not 
more  than  -^  part  of  the  district  is  cultivated, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  is  to- 
tally unproductive;  but  several  mined  towns 
and  villages  indicate  a  former  state  of  prosperity, 
and  it  is  again  rising  into  importance.  It  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  the  East  India  company  in 
1886.— Fkbozepoob,  a  town  and  fort  of  the 
above  .districtj8  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
SutleJ,  79  m.  W.  from  Loodiana,  and  1,181  m. 
N.  W.  from  Calcutta;  pop.  about  6,000.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a  weak  mud  wall, 
and  is  a  mean,  dirty  place,  but  an  important 
military  station  for  the  British,  who  have  made 
many  improvements  in  its  ^pearance.  The 
ruins  snrronnding  it  show  that  it  was  once  a 
very  large  town.  On  May  18,  1^7,  some  com- 
panies of  the  46th  regiment  of  native  infantry 
nv(dted  here,  scaled  a  dilsj^ated  nart  of  ^e 


fort,  were  joined  by  the  native  gosid  inadt^ 
and  attempted  to  seize  the  m^aane.  The; 
were  driven  out  by  a  handful  of  Europeans,  and 
after  burning  and  plundering  the  baiigtlow% 
messfhouses,  hospitals,  and  church,  denmpei 
A  European  re^^ent  was  at  the  rtatiwi,  podtd 
so  badly  that  it  was  able  to  render  no  serrioe. 
Two  other  native  raiments  were  disamMd,  oos 
of  which  (the  10th  cavalry)  rose  ou  Ang.  II, 
killed  several  persons,  and  attempted  to  aei» 
the  guns,  but  was  repulsed  and  dispersed. 

Fi^RAND,  AiiTOimFRAir90i8CL&rDi,o(iii^ 
a  French  politician  and  histoiian,'  bom  in  Psra, 
July 4, 1761,  died  there,  Jan.  17,  1826.  Atths 
age  of  1 8  years  he  was  admitted  a  counsellor  in  tiw 
parliament  of  Paris  by  special  dispensatiou.  £b 
left  Paris  in  1789,  and  attached  himself  to  Um 
pdnoe  of  Oond6;  and  after  the  death  vi  Lon 
XVI.,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  eoiB- 
cil  of  regency.  He  returned  to  France  in  1801, 
devoted  himself  to  literatnre,  and  publidied  s 
work,  on  which  he  hod  been  long  engaged,  «k 
titled  De  V«»pr%t  de  Vhwtoire,  which  was  a  baU 
defence  of  absolute  monarchy.  The  czar  d 
Russia  sent  the  author  a  flattering  letter  sod* 
valuable  ring.    Ferrand  was  engaged  to  c<m- 

flete  the  nn&ished  "  History  of  the  Anarchy  in 
'oland  "  by  Rulhi^res ;  but  the  police  prertnt- 
ed  the  pablioation  on  the  ground  that  the  w«rk 
belonged  to  the  government  Ferrand  was  ae- 
cqsed  of  having  changed  the  manuscript  to  sut 
his  own  ideas.  After  the  restoration  of  dM 
Bourbons  he  was  appointed  minister  of  stite 
and jpostmaster-generaL 

FERR  ARA,  the  northernmost  province  of  tb* 
Papal  States,  bonnded  N.  by  the  main  iaraudi 
of  the  Po,  which  divides  it  nam  liombsrdy,  E. 
by  the  Adriatic,  8.  by  the  provinces  of  Ravenm 
and  Bologna,  and  W.  by  Modena,  from  irhidi 
it  is  partly  separated  by  the  river  Fanaro ;  irei, 
828  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868, 244,624.  The  sor&ee 
is  flat,  and  in  many, parts  below  the  lerd  of 
the  Po,  and  protected  from  inundations  by  a^ 
bankments  along  the  river.  A  conddeiiU* 
portion  of  the  E.  part  of  the  province  is  almost 
constantly  under  water.  The  soil  ia  rich  sod 
fertile,  but  the  vast  swamps  render  the  ttmo- 
sphere  more  or  less  nnwholesome,  eq>eciallj  in 
summer.  The  chief  products  are  gnun,  riM, 
flax,  hemp,  wine,  olives,  and  silk.  ExtenaTe 
pastures  favor  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  the  &i>- 
eries  are  of  some  importance.  The  proTince 
formerly  constituted  the  greater  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Ferrara,  which  was  ruled  by  the  how 
of  Este  from  the  early  part  of  the  13th  to  the 
end  of  the  16th  century,  when  it  was  anotxed 
to  the  Papal  States.  At  the  end  c^  the  ISth 
century  it  was  taken  by  the  French  and  formed 
part  first  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  afterwurd 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  nnUl  1814,  when  it  tu 
restored  to  the  pope,  with  the  exception  f£  * 
small  portion  between  the  Po  di  Goro  and  the 
Po  delia  Maestra,  which  was  secured  to  Anstris 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  together  with  the 
right  of  garrisoning  the  citadd  of  Ferrars.  The 
province  was  governed  by  a  papal  legate  or 
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cardina],  and  tras  called  a  legation,  nntil  Nor. 
1860,  when  it  came  nnder  the  administration  of 
an  inferior  prelate,  and  is  now  a  delegation, 
forming  part  of  the  legation  of  the  Romagna, 
and  dirided  into  the  districts  of  Lngo  and  Fer- 
rara.    The  principal  towns,  h<»lde  the  capital, 
are  Logo,  Oento,  Bagnacavallo,  and  Comaochio, 
the  latter  a  fortified  town  lately  garrisoned  by 
AoBtrians,  sitnated  on  an  island  in  the  midst  (k 
extenave  swamps,  and  noted  for  its  fisheries, 
which  are  celebrated  by  Tasso  and  Ariosto. — 
The  capital,  Fxbbasa,  is  situated  in  a  flat,  un- 
healtby  country,  only  about  7  feet  above  the 
lerel  of  the  sea,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vdano, 
an  iim  of  the  Fo,  about  6  m.  S.  from  the  main 
ebannel  of  that  river,  26  m.  from  Bologna, 
•nd  38  m.  from  Ravenna;  pop.  in  1856,  83,000, 
comprising  about  2,000  Jews,  who  are  not  per- 
mitted to  reside  outside  of  the  ghetto.     Fer- 
nia  was  for  a  long  time  only  a  small  village, 
until  about  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  when 
■it  was  waDed  bv  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.    The 
Uabopric   of   Ferrara    dates    from    661,    the 
irohbiahoprio  fVom  1788.     Under  the  rule  of 
tb«  princes  of  Este  the  city  gained  great  impor- 
tant, eroecially  in  the  16th  century,  when  it  was 
one  of  the  dties  of  Europe  roost  celebrated  for 
learning,  poetry,  art,  and  for  tiie  refinement  and 
splendor  of  its  ducal  cotirt.    In  the  16th  century 
it  was  famous  for  its  school  of  painting.    In  the 
tsUj  part  of  the  16th  century  it  gave  an  asylum 
to  Calvin  and  other  religions  reformers.    Gua- 
riid,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso  were  among 
the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  the  court  of 
Ferrara.    The  city  had  in  its  most  prosperous 
era  over  80,000  inhabttantsi     It  still  retains 
mtoy  vestiges  of  its  former  splendOT.     The 
cbnithes  contain  fine  works  of  art,  especially 
that  of  the  Oampo  Santo,  which  occupies  the 
nteoftheold  Oertosa  convent    The  cathedral 
of  St,  Paul  was  consecrated  in  1135,  and  con- 
ttiw  the  tomb  of  Urban  III.    Santa  Maria  del 
Yido  is  the  oldest  church  of  Ferrara.     That 
of  San  Francesco  is  famous  for  its  echo,  which 
ha  16  reverberations.    Ariosto  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  San  Benedetto,  bnt  in  1801  his 
remains  were  removed  to  the  public  library. 
The  finest  of  the  palaces  of  Ferrara  are  the  dia- 
«MM>d  palace,  or  Villa  Ercole,  and  the  palace  del 
Jfagittn,  where  the  aeeademia  Ariottta  holds 
Its  nttinga.    In  the  hospital  of  Santa  Anna  a 
■mall  room  on  the  ground  floor  is  still  shown 
in  which  Tasso  was  confined  as  a  lunatic  for 
^1  years  by  Alfonso  II. ;  and  near  Ferrara 
B  the  villa  Bd  Biguardo,  where  the  poet  paid 
hu  court  to  Eleonora  of  Este.  The  university  of 
*wrara  was  founded  in  1264,  renovated  in  1402, 
ewsed  in  1794,  and  reopened  in  1824.   It  was 
•pin  closed  during  the  revolutionary  troubles 
M1848-'9,  and  reopened  Nov.  1, 1850,  after  the 
I'Wablishmentofthe  papal  authority.  Itisohief- 
V  renowned  as  a  school  of  jurisprudence  nndrae- 
wcine,  and  is  attended  by  200  to  800  students. 
«  contains  a  collection  of  antiquities,  a  library 
Of  80,000  volumes  and  900  M88.,  comprising 
'oaw  of  Guarini,  Ariosto,  and  Tasro,  and  many 


valuable  editions  of  the  16th  and  16th  centuries. 
Ferrara  possesses  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
theatres  of  Italy,  a  botanical  garden,  and  many 
charitable  institntions  and  convents.  In  the 
centre  of  the  city  is  a  castle  flanked  with  tow- 
ers and  surrounded  by  wet  ditches,  which  was 
formerly  the-  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Ferrara, 
and  is  now  that  of  the  papal  delegate.  The 
population  is  chiefly  collected  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  castle,  and  but  thinlv  scattered  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  town.  The  city  is  endoaed  witli 
walls  and  defended  on  the  W.  side  by  tiie  citadel 
The  Austrians  took  possession  of  the  whole  city 
in  Aug.  1847.  but  the  troops  were  withdrawn  in 
Decefiiber  following,  and  the  Austrian  occupa- 
tion remained  con&ed  to  the  citadel  until  July 
14, 1848,  when  the  city  was  seized  by  the  Aus- 
trian genera],  Prince  Liechtenstein.  On  Feb.  18; 
1849,  it  was  occupied  for  a  short  time  by  Oen. 
Haynau,  who  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  a 
contribution  of  200,000  scudi.  In  1869,  after  the 
battle  of  Magenta,  the  Anstrian  forces  withdrew 
from  the  citadel,  when  they  evacuated  all  the  oth- 
er places  they  had  occupied  in  the  Papal  States. 

FERRARA,  Fbanobsco,  an  Italian  political 
economist,  bom  in  Pdermo  in  Deo.  1810,  be- 
came in  1834  director  of  the  statistical  depart- 
ment of  Sicily,  and  founded  the  Oiomate  di 
itatiitiea.  Having  expressed  liberal  political 
opinions,  he  was  imprisoned  in  1847,  but  re- 
leased in  the  following  year.  In  1849  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  political  economy  at  the 
university  of  Turin.  He  still  (1869)  holds  tb\a 
position,  and  among  other  valuable  writings  be 
has  publislied  Importama  deW  eeonomia  poMied 
(Turin,  1849-'60).  His  most  important  publi- 
cation is  the  Biblioteaa,  deW  eeonomUta,  which 
gives  annually  biographies  of  eminent  political 
economists,  and  selections  from  important  dis- 
quisitions on  the  science.  He  commenced  it  in 
'  1850,  and  10  volumes  of  it  had  appeared  in 
1858.  He  is  a  zealous  advocate  of  free  trade 
principles. 

FERRARI,  6aot>bnzio,  a  painter  of  the  Mi- 
lanese school,  born  in  Valduggia  in  1484,  died 
in  Milan  in  1660.  His  principal  works  are  illus- 
trative of  the  story  <tf  creation  and  of  the  early 
events  of  Christianity,  and  are  found  in  the  gal- 
leries and  churches  of  Lombaidy.  He  was  also 
a  sculptor,  architect,  mithematician,  and  poet. 

FERRARI,  GicsKPPB,  an  Italian  philosopher 
and  author,  bom  in  Milan  about  1811.  Toward 
1831  he  was  graduated  as  a  doctor  of  law  in  the 
university  of  Favia,  but  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  and  became  intimate  with  the  phi- 
losopher Romagnoai,  of  whose  views  he  publish- 
ed in  1836  an  interesting  account  in  the  £&lio- 
teea  Italiana.  In  the  same  year  i^peared  his 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Vico,  reprinted 
in  1868,  in  Milan,  in  the  colleotion  of  Italian 
classics.  In  1837  he  repaired  to  France,  and 
published  in  1839  Ft«o  et  VltaMe  (in  French), 
which  gives  a  succinct  account  of  Vico's  in- 
fluence  on  the  Italian  mind,  and  of  the  relation 
between  his  theories  and  those  of  modern  phi- 
losopheirs.   £e  also  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on 
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popnlar  Italian  authors  In  the  Bewt  da  deua 
fitmde$,  which  involved  Mm  in  &  oontroTen;' 
with  M.  librL  In  1840  he  became  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  college  of  Roooefort,  and 
afterward  at  Strasbourg,  where  he  took  the 
place  of  the  abb^  Bontain.  He  was  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  the  Oatholio  party,  who  ao- 
oosed  him  of  having  advocated  commnnisUo 
theories.  Bnt  this  charge  was  onlyfbnnded 
npon  the  cironmstance  that  he  had  translated 
a  passage  of  Plato  on  those  sabjects,  and  ex- 
plidned  it  to  his  pnpils.  He  wrote  a  pam« 
phlet  to  Tindicate  himself  {Idiei  «ur  la  poU" 
Uque  d«  PlaUm  et  tPArittoti,  1842),  bat  oonld 
D&  regain  his  profeaaordiip.  In  1847  he  publish- 
ed his  JE^i  tur  Uprincipe  et  let  limitt$  dt  la 
pkUotophU  d«  VhUtoire.  After  the  revolntion 
of  Feb.  24^  1848,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  office 
at  Strasbourg,  but  the  dislike  of  the  French 
clergy  followed  him  there,  and  to  Bonrges, 
whither  he  removed  at  the  end  of  1848,  and 
they  eventually  succeeded  in  procuring  his  dia- 
mi«al  ^June  18, 1849).  He  nas  written  many 
works  in  French  and  in  Italian,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  his  Sutoire  de*  rivclutioru 
d'ltalie,  ou  Guelfet  «t  Oib$lin*  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
1866-'68). 

FEBItEiRA,  Antonio,  the  reformer  of  the 
national  poetry  of  Portugal,  born  in  lisbon  in 
15S8,  died  there  of  the  plague  in  1669.  He  was 
a  contemporary  of  OamoCna,  and  perfected  the 
elegiac  and  epistolary  style  already  introduced 
■  with  success  by  Sa  de  Miranda.  He  enriched 
Portuguese  poetry  with  the  epithalamiom,  the 
epigram,  ode,  and  tragedy,  and  the  influence 
which  he  exerted  in  kindling  a  love  for  classical 
scholarship  caused  him  to  be  called  the  Horace 
of  PortugaL  'E.viPoemat  Lwlano*,  which  are 
distinguished  by  remarkable  purity  of  language, 
appeared  in  1698,  and  his  complete  works  in 
1771.  His  best  coinedv  is  Comedia  do  Gioto 
(the  "Jealous  Man"),  and  his  masterpiece  is  the 
tnwedy  of  Inet  d»  Cattro.  An  English  trans- 
lation of  this  tragedy,  by  Mr.  Musgrave,  ap- 
peared in  1826. 

FERRET,  a  camivorons  digitigrade  animal, 
belon^g  to  the  weasel  family,  and  the  genus 
jnUontu  (Onv.).  The  dentition  is:  incisors, 
4;  canines,  j:|;  molara^  |:|,  2  above  and  8  be- 
low being  false  molars.    Smce  the  time  of  Un- 


I  the  ferret  has  been  generally  considered  a 
BODthem  or  albino  variety  c^  the  polecat  (P. 
YcetidiM,  Klein),  principally  from  their  produc- 
ing oispring  ti^ther ;  bat  they  may  more  pro- 
perly be  considered  distioot  species  for  the  fd- 
jowing  reasons :  the  ferret  is  a  native  of  Afirica 
and  warm  rmpons,  and  only  exists  in  Eun^  in  a 
domesticated  state,  being  very  sen^tive  to  cold, 
and  requiring  the  protection  of  man ;  its  sin  is 
smaller,  its  shape  more  slender,  and  its  snout 
sharper  than  in  the  polecat;  and  its  habits, 
though  quite  as  sanguinary,  do  not  enable  it  to 
live  wild  in  the  woods.  The  length  of  the  fer- 
ret {P.fkro,  lann.)  is  from  19  to  14  inches  firom 
nose  to  base  of  tail,  the  latter  being  about  6 
inches  long.    It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 


flsrret  is  always  wUta,  wHii  pink  eyei,  Maaih 
individuals  are  only  albino  varietlei^  aooi  as  oe* 
cur  in  many  other  animab;  tlie  general  eeior  is 
an  irregular  mixtare  of  yelloK  and  hlack,  the 
tat  being  long  and  fine,  with  an  nndergrowtk 
oi  cinereous  wocdly  bair ;  the  ydloweat  aninitb 
are  most  snlrjeet  U>  albinisnL,  Both  sexesan 
alike  in  color,  bnt  the  male  is  the  lai^r,  hsing 
about  8  inches  high  at  tiie  sbonlda'  and  4  it  the 
sacrum.  Though  ranked  as  a  donwstioatadMii- 
mal,  and  empkyyed  l^  man  to  hunt  rabWtsiad 
rats,  it  is  ftr  from  docile  or  gentle.  Mid  nanr 
seems  to  have  any  afitetion  tm  tboae  who  fael 
ai^  take  care  of  it  Aooording  to  Strabo  it  yts 
introduced  from  northern  AfHcs  into  Spni, 
wli«ioe  it  has  spread  over  EoropeL  In  its  aat- 
nral  condition  it  has  ibe  habits  of  the  pcieeA 
and  weasels,  sucking  Hba  blood  of  small  qnad^ 
mpeds  and  birds,  and  devooring  eggs;  it  is noe- 
tnmal,  sleeping  nearly  all  day ;  in  captiytty  it  is 
fed  on  bread  and  milk  and  raw  meat.  It  pre- 
duces  young  twice  a  year,  and  from  6  to  8  at  a 
time;  gestatton  is  about  Oweelca,  and  the  yooK 
are  said  by  F.  Ouvier  to  be  bom  haiffea,  iM 
with  dos^  eyes,  and  to  be  frequently  devvund 
by  the  mother.  Its  natoral  emni^  to  the  nb> 
bft  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  man,  irin 
trains  it  to  enter  the  borrows  of  these  sniwili, 
and  to  drive  them  out  into  nets  spread  over  the 
entrance ;  the  ferret  is  mnzsied  to  wevent  its 
kUIins  the  rabbits,  otherwise  it  is  Mivred  it 
would  suck  their  blood,  and  go  to  sleep  in  tke 
burrow.  It  will  also  soon  rid  a  hoose  of  nti 
and  mice.  For  these  reasensthe  ferret  is  eared 
for  by  man,  withcmt  whose  aid  it  woold  aet 
forrive  in  Europe;  it  is  therefore  oarefbBy  bnd 
in  captivity,  and  aometimea  creased  wiUi  thi 
polecat,  wmch  is  snppoeed  to  increase  its  ftrodtf  . 
The  ferret  is  easiqr  irritated,  and  then  emilaa 
strong  disagreeable  odor.  ItisgaieraUybeB«f«d 
that  the  ferrets  kill  by  suckmg  the  blood  of 
their  victims,  aiming  at  the  Jugular  rdn  or  the 
great  vessels  of  the  neck;  but  the  rapidity  cf 
the  deatii  is  entirely  inconsiatent  with  so  )aaf  a 
process  as  this.  Experiments  hove  shown  tbat 
the  ibrret  often  inflicts  but  a  single  wonad, 
which  is  almost  instanUy  fiital,  and  fr«qneBtly 
immediately  disengages  itadf  fhmi  the  body  «f 
its  idotim  to  attack  and  kill  another  in  a  simtlir 
manner;  the  sim^  woond  is  in  the  aide  of  At 
neck,  under  or  behind  the  ear,  and  mayor  stay 
not  pierce  the  large  Uood  vends;  the  oaiAw 
enter  the  spinal  cord  between  the  dcnll  and  thi 
first  vertebra  ot  the  neok,  destroying  its  vie- 
tim  by  the  same  process  as  the  bull-fignttr  wift 
bis  keen  sword,  or  the  Ouban  exeonticBMr  widi 
the  steel  point  of  the  garrote,  making  neitlMr 
a  laoa«ted  nor  a  contused  wound,  Mit  pene- 
trating into  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  v«y 
centre  of  liiiB,  and  instantiy  arresting  the  a»- 
tion  of  the  heart  and  respbatory  musai«^  and 
at  once  destroying  consciousness,  senailiaD, 
and  motion.  This  is  one  of  many  inatanees  hi 
which  the  instinct  of  animals  has  anticipated 
the  slow  deductions  of  science.  The  troth 
seems  to  be  that  when  the  ammal  b  of  small 
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riu,  tt  is  kOled  by  tbe  ferret  by  iroimdiiig  the 
npper  part  of  the  Bpinal  cord;  bat  that  when 
it  «  or  saperior  rize  and  strength,  the  ferret 
8uae«  it  wherever  it  can,  prodacing  death  by 
k)8s  of  blopd,  pain,  and  ezbanstion  of  strength. 
AftM'  the  animal  is  dead,  the  ferret,  like  oUier 
yreaaels,  no  donbt  socks  its  blood,  thoogh  the 
statement  generally  nuMie  in  works  on  natoral 
history,  fixwa  Baffon  to  F.  Cavier  and  Geoffit>y 
St.  Hilaire,  that  the  death  is  uniformly  canaed 
in  thia  manner,  is  certainly  untrue. 

FERRIER,  Mabt,  a  Scottish  novelist,  bom 
in  Edinburgh  about  1788,  died  there  in  Nov. 
1864.  Her  works,  all  published  anonymoosly, 
are:  "^Carriage"  (1818);  "The  Inheritance'^ 
{18*4) -,  "Destiny,  or  the  Chiefs  Danebter" 
(1881).  She  possessed  a  rare  ability  for  deline- 
ating  national  characteristics,  genial  wit,  and 
a  qudc  sense  of  the  lodiorous.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  {Mys  a  tribute  to  lier  talent  at  the  condn- 
tioa  of  hia  "  Legend  of  Montrose."  She  was  his 
frequent  guest  at  Abbotsford,  and  contributed 
by  her  society  to  relieve  the  sadness  which 
ekaded  the  last  days  of  his  life. 

FEBRO,  or  Hiebbo,  the  most  westerly  and 
soiaUest  of  the  Canary  islands,  in  lot  27°  40" 
K.,  kM«.  16"  W. ;  length,  18  m.:  breadth,  9  m. ; 
area,  100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  4,887.  The  ancient  ge- 
ographers supposed  this  to  be  the  wertemmost 
pmnt  of  the  world,  and  drew  through  it  their 
first  meridian,  as  is  still  dose  by  Qerman  geog- 
raphers, and  others  of  eastern  Europe  who  fol- 
low them.    Chief  town,  Valverde. 

FERBOL,  a  seaport  city  of  Spain,  on  the  K. 
arm  of  the  bay  of  BetanA>s,  in  the  province 
and  12  m.  K  £.  of  the  city  of  Oornnna ;  pop. 
14,886.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  £a- 
lope.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  protected  on 
the  land  side  by  formidable  fortifications.  It 
has  in  immense  marine  arsenal,  covering  neariy 
24aere8,with  abasin  and  docks, which  are  among 
the  most  magnificentin  £nr(^>e,  butaredecaying. 
The  marine  barracks  afford  accommodation  for 
6,000  men.  Femd  baa  a  few  manufactures,  bnt 
beiDg  a  mHitaty  port,  foreign  merchant  veasds 
are  ndoded  from  it.  It  was  but  a  small  fishing 
towB  prior  to  1762,  when  its  fortifications  w«« 
begun  by  Ferdinand  VI.  The  English  foiled  in 
an  attwK  upon  it  in  1790,  but  it  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1809  and  1828. 

FEBBT  may  be  defined  as  a  place  where 
penooa,  anim^  or  goods  are  carried  across 
a  river  or  other  water;  bnt  the  more  tech- 
nioal  eommcm  law  definiti<n  is  a  liberty  or 
fivnchise  so  to  tran^rt  persons  or  things.  It 
can  exist  in  England  only  by  grant  trota  the 
Ung,  or  by  a  prescription  which  supposes  a 
gnnt;  and  being  granted  and  accepted,  the 
gnuitee  is  indictable  if  he  have  not  suitable 
>M*Ds  of  transport.  In  the  United  States,  ftr- 
liM  are  created  aa  well  as  regulated  generally 
t^itatntes,  although  there  maybe  ancient  fer- 
ries resting  on  nsage  and  prescription.  The  ter- 
mini of  the  ferry  are  at  the  water's  edge,  and 
drift  with  that  if  it  varies;  but  the  owner  has  a 
rigitt  of  way  to  and  from  the  ferry.    Ferrymen 


are  common  oarriwa,  and  have  llie  ri^ts  and 
come  under  the  obligations  of  common  carriers. 
Thus,  they  may  determine  (within  reasonable 
limits)  when  and  how  often,  and  vcpcm  what 
terms,  their  boats  shall  cross  the  watw,  and 
what  they  will  transport ;  but  all  these  things 
they  must  do  by  general  rules,  without  favorit- 
ism or  arbitrary  exception.  They  ate.  liable  &x 
all  loas  of  or  iniury  to  property  in  their  possea- 
sion,  unless  it  be  caused  by  the  act  of  God  or 
of  the  public  enemy.  But  this  liabilily  does 
sot  attach  when  persona  or  things  are  coming 
toward  or  going  fh>m  theft  boats,  bnt  b^ns  as 
soon  as  they  are  on  the  boat,  or  on  the  slip  or 
flat,  and  continue;  while  they  are  there.  One 
who  owns  a  ferry,  and  employs  persona  to  do 
all  the  labor  and  the  actual  transport,  is  in  law 
the  ferryman,  and  liable  accordiody.  Bat  if 
he  leases  the  ferry,  reserving  only  nk  rent,  the 
lessee  in  possession,  and  not  the  owner,  is  the 
respimsible  ferryman;  and  this  is  true  even 
if  the  rent  reserved  be  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  receipts. 

FEBSEN,  AzKL,  connt,  bom  in  Stockholm 
in  1766,  killed  June  20, 1810.  He  was  edu- 
cated chiefiy  at  the  mUitaiy  academy  of  Turin, 
and  entered  the  Swedish  military  service,  but 
afterward  repaired  to  Versaillea,  and  was  made 
colonel  of  the  royal  r^mrat  of  Swedea,  a 
famous  body-guard  of  Louis  XVL  He  served 
in  the  American  revolutionary  war  with  dis- 
tinction, and  was  ^e-de-camp  of  Bochambean 
at  Yorktown.  We  find  his  portrait  in  a  group 
ot  officers  in  Trumboll's  picture  of  the  sur- 
render of  Oorawallis,  in  me  rotunda  of  the 
oapitol  at  Washington;  •and  it  appears  that  he 
received  the  badge  of  the  Cincinnati  ttom  the 
hands  of  Washmgton.  Upon  his  retnm  to 
France  he  became  a  devoted  adherent  vt  ths 
Bourbons.  Marie  Antoinette  especially  distin- 
guished him,  and  aOandal  was  not  slow  to  attrib- 
ute her  &vor  to  improper  motives.  In  the 
memorable  flight  to  Varennes,  Fersen  was  the 
disguised  coadiman  of  the  royal  ftaptives. 
After  thdr  capture  he  escaped  to  Prague,  and 
was  employed  by  Onstavus  III.  in  furthering 
the  project  of  reinstating  the  Boorbon  ^rnas^ 
in  Irance.  He  became  the  &vorite  of  Oharies 
Xni.,  and  his  sister  ei\}oyed  in  an  equal  degree 
the  favor  of  the  queen  ;  but  both  were  unpo- 
pular with  the  people.  Fersen  was  made  grand 
marshal  of  the  Kingdom ;  but  the  s«idden  death 
of  the  crown  prince.  Christian  Augustas  of 
Augnstenbnrg,  ^ve  rise  to  suspicion  that  Fersen 
had  poisoned  him.  A  tnmult  occurred  at  the 
ftineral,  and  while  the  troops  lodced  on  with 
indifference,  the  mob  slowly  tortured  Fersen 
to  death  in  the  great  square  (tf  the  Biddsrhns 
in  Stockholm.  The  sister,  disguised  as  a  Dale- 
carlian  girl,  escaped  after  great  peril  across  the 
Baltic.  There  appears  to  be  no  probability 
that  Fersen  was  implicated  in  the  death  of  the 
prince ;  but  the  event  b  enveloped  in  profound 
mystery.  

FESGENNINE  YER6ES,  lioentioos  poems 
song  at  the  private  festivals  of  the  ancient  Bo- 
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mans,  partioolarly  at  nuptial  celebrations.  They 
derived  their  name  and  origin  from  Fesoenninm, 
an  Etmscan  city,  where  tbej'  seem  to  have 
been  a  rade  dramatic  entertainment  improvised 
in  the  intoxication  of  mstio  festivals.  Tbej 
were  composed  with  the  most  unbounded  li- 
cense, accompanied  with  uncouth  posturing  and 
dances,  and  gave  delight  to  the  yet  savage 
and  untaught  Romans.  The  later  satire  and 
comedy  took  its  origin  from  them,  and  Catullus 
introduced  them  into  his  epithalamia ;  but  in 
at.taining  a  better  literary  character  these  verses 
hardly  improved  their  morals. 

'FWOa,  JosBPH,  cardinal,  and  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  bom  in  .Ajaccio,  Cornea,  Jan.  8, 1763, 
died  in  Bome,  Majr  18, 18S9.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Swiss  officer  in  the  Genoese  service,  and 
half-brother  of  Letizia  Bamolino,  the  mother 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  After  pursuing  his 
studies  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  he  received  holy 
orders,  and  was  archdeacon  of  the  chapter  of 
AJaocio  when  the  chapters  were  suppressed  by 
the  revolution  of  1789.  In  1798  he  was  exiled 
from  Corsica  with  the  Bonaparte  family,  and 
being  without  resources  renounced  his  ecclesias- 
tioalnabit  and  was  appointed  commissary  of  war 
to  the  army  of  Italy,  of  which  his  nephew 
Napoleon  held  command.  He  resumed  his  ec- 
denastical  functions  when  the  first  consul  de- 
termined to  reestablish  in  France  the  Catholic 
worship,  and  was  active  in  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  Pius  YII.  which  prepared 
for  the  concordat  of  July  16,  1801.  The  influ- 
ence of  his  nephew  rtdsed  him  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Lyons  in  1802,  and  obtained  a 
cardinal's  hat  for  him  in  1808.  As  ambassador 
of  France  at  Bome  in  1804,  after  conducting 
the  negotiations,  he  accompanied  Fiva  VII.  on 
bis  wav  to  Paris  to  crown  the  «mperor.  Many 
civil  dignities  and  emoluments  were  subse- 
quentiy  conferred  upon  him,  but  in  1809  he 
declined  the  archbishopric  of  Paris,  to  which 
Na(>oleon,  wishing  to  make  some  one  of  his 
family  the  head  of  the  French  clergy,  nominat- 
ed him.  He  was  president  of  the  council  wMch 
sat  in  Paris  in  1810,  and  also  of  the  national 
council  of  1811,  called  to  consider  the  disagree- 
ment between  Napoleon  and  the  holy  see  con- 
cerning the  nommation  of  bishops.  In  this 
e^)aoity  he  did  not  satisfy  the  emperor,  and 
for  a  time  he  disappeared  from  court;  and  he 
afterward  adhered  to  the  pope,  greatiy  to  the 
displeasure  of  his  nephew.  Upon  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  he  retired  to  Bome,  but  was  recalled 
to  Paris  during  the  Hundred  Days.  After  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  he  lived  in  retirement  in 
Bome.  Ss  collection  of  paintings,  one  of  the 
largest  ever  brought  together  by  a  single  person, 
was  dispersed  after  his  death. 

FESSENDEN,  Thomas  Gbekt,  an  American 
author  and  journalist,  bom  in  Walpole,  N.  H., 
April  22,  1771,  died  in  Boston,  Nov.  11,  1887. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1798, 
and  studied  law  in  Vermont,  employing  his 
leisure  hours  in  writing  humorous  poems  for  the 
Walpole   "Farmer's  Weekly  Muaeom,"  then 


edited  by  Joseph  Denme,  and  other  pipn 
One  of  his  poems,  "  The  Country  Loven,"  wii 
very  popular  in- New  England.  InlSOlhevcnt 
to  England  as  the  agent  for  a  newly  innntei 
machine,  the  failure  of  which  to  answer  ill  pin- 
pose  involved  him  in  pecuniary  difficsltiM. 
ObUged  to  resort  to  bis  pen  for  a  subriataBe^ 
he  produced  in  1808  a  poem  in  the  Hodibnstit 
vein,  entitled  "  Terrible  Traotoration,"  inwUdi 
the  metallic  tractors  of  Perkins  are  adrertiied, 
and  the  medical  profeanon  in  genenl  'vmHt- 
iced.  It  was  sncocssful  in  London,  where  it  m 
published  anonvmoosly,  and  was  attribnttd  ts 
Woloott,  Gifibrd,  and  others.  It  was  repnbliAed 
in  New  York  in  1801,  and  again  in  18M  isia 
enlarged  fprm,  under  the  titie  of  the  "ICmlt 
Philosopher."  A  third  edition  appeared  torad 
the  dose  of  the  author's  life.  Mr.  FeaNsdet 
returned  to  America  in  1804,  settled  is  Bot- 
ton,  and  in  1822  commenced  the  pablintua 
of  the  "  New  England  Farmer,"  with  whieblit 
remiuned  connected  during  the  remainder  ofliii 
life.  He  also  edited  the  "  Horticultnnl  B«gii- 
ter"  and  the  "  Silk  Manual,"  and  oontribatedirti- 
deson  agriooltnre  and  horticulture  to  avtrie^ 
ofjotnm^  His  remaining  works  are  "Orignul 
Poems,"  published  in  England  and  Ameriei, 
"Democracy  Unveiled"  (1806),  "  Ameriaa 
Gerk's  Companion"  (1815),  and  "Lan  d 
Patents  for  new  Inventions'*  (1832). 

FESSENDEN,  Wiluam  Prrr,  a  U.  S.  leutoc 
firom  Maine,  son  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  FesNodes, 
bom  in  Boscawen,  Merrimack  co.,  N.  H^  Oct 
16,  1806.  He  was  gra&uated  at  Bowdmn  col- 
lege in  1823,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  tint 
bar  in  1827,  opened  an  office  in  Bridgton,  Cum- 
berland CO.,  Me.,  and  in  1829  removed  to  Fort- 
land.  In  1881  he  was  elected  to  tiie  state  legii- 
lature,  and  though  the  youngest  member,  be 
rose  at  once  to  distinction  in  that  body,  botim 
a  debater  and  a  legislator.  In  a  debate  oo  tht 
U.  S.  bank  the  youthful  orator  di^layed  re- 
markable spirit  and  ability.  From  18SS  to  189) 
Mr.  Feasenden  devoted  hunself  exdosiTcIj  to 
his  profession,  in  which  he  very  soon  roee  to 
the  nrst  rank  both  as  a  counsellor  and  sdrootta 
In  1888  he  was  solicited  to  become  a  (audi- 
date  for  congress,  but  dedined.  la  183D  be 
was  again  chosen  to  the  legislature  from  F«(- 
land.  The  house  was  largdy  democratic.  Mr. 
Fessenden  was  placed  on  the  judiciary  comimt- 
tee,  and  though  a  whig  from  the  fir^  i" 
always  distinguished  for  uncompromiMg* 
sertion  of  his  principles,  he  was  made  cnuf- 
man  of  the  house  committee  to  revise  the  etstaW 
of  the  state.  In  1840  he  was  nomiasted  by 
acclamation  as  the  whig  candidate  forcoogre^ 
and  was  dected,  outrunning  the  strength  « 
his  party.  In  congress  he  participated  in  tta 
ourrent  debates,  and  made  speeches  on  tM 
loan  bill,  bankrupt  act,  army  appropriation  but 
against  the  repeal  of  the  bankrupt  law,  »m 
in  reply  to  Caleb  Curfiing  on  Mr.  C.'s  penon^l 
position.  He  was  nominated  for  reSlecUon  m 
1843,  but  declined,  preferring  to  return  to  tM 
practice  of  his  profession.  Meantime  be  foomt- 
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ed  in  fhe  I^slatore  of  tiiat  year  the  votes  of  the 
wlug  partj  for  a  vacant  seat  in  the  17.  S.  senata 
In  1&U»  he  was  agidn  indooed,  by-oonsideE^tions 
groiring  out  of  the  portion  of  parties  on  the  tem- 
perance qoeetion,  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  state  legislatiire,  to  which  he  was  chosen,  aa 
also  in  the  sncceeding  year,  when  he  declined 
.to  sore  fiirther.    While  a  member  in  1845  he 
again  received  the  votes  of  the  whigs  of  the 
l^slatare  for  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate.    From 
IMS  to  1862  he  was  in  private  Ufe,  devoting 
himself  to  his  profession  with  a  constantly  ex> 
tending  practice  and  reputation.    During  this 
pmod  he  was  associatea  with  Daniel  Webster 
m  an  important  case  before  the  supreme  court 
at  Washington,  involving  a  legal  question  never 
befMe  disooss^  in  that  court,  viz. :  how  far  the 
fraodulent  acts  of  an  auctioneer  in  selling  prop- 
erty should  affect  the  owner  of  the  property 
Boila,  he  being  no  party  to  the  fraud.    Hr.  Fes- 
senden  bad  to  contend  against  the  weight  and 
influence  of  Judge  Story's  opinion  and  deci- 
tion  against  his  client  in  the  court  below.    He 
was  aaccessfnl,  and  Judge  Story's  decision  was 
reversed.  Mr.  Fessenden's  argument  on  that  oo- 
caaon  was  remarlcable  for  its  logical  force  and 
legal  acateness,  and  won  the  highest  admiration 
&om  the  most  fastidious  judges.  Onoeduringthe 
period  (in  1850)  Mr.  Fessenden  was  elect^  to 
congress,  but  his  seat  was  given  to  his  competi- 
tor Uiroagfa  an  error  in  the  returns.   Mr.  Fessen- 
den declined  to  contest  the  case  before  congress 
tnm  an  unwillingness  to  serve  in  that  body, 
i^hich  he  had  decisively  expressed  in  advance  to 
the  conventions  of  the  whig  and  freesoil  par- 
ties, which,  against  his  wishes,  had  insisted  upon 
iwniiQtting  him.    He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  national  convention  which  nominated  Gen. 
Harrison  for  the  presidency  in  1840 ;  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  of  1848  which  nom> 
inated  C^en.  Taylor,  in  which  he  supported  the 
elaims  of  Mr.  Webster;  and  a  member  of  the 
oonrention  of   1862,  which  nominated  Gen. 
Scott  He  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Webster  on  the  last 
oecaaoQ,  and  advocated  Gen.  Scott's  nomination, 
bat  was  one  of  the  67  who  opposed  and  voted 
against  the  platform  at  that  time  set  up  by  the 
whig  party.    In  1868  he  was  again  returned  as 
member  d  the  state  legislature  from  Portland, 
and  was  chosen  by  one  branch  (the  senate)  as 
n.  S.  senator.  The  democrats  had  a  majority  in 
the  boose,  and  that  branch  &iled  to  concur  in  the 
electJoD  by  4  votes;  a  concurrent  vote  being 
reqaisite  to  a  choice,  no  election  of  senator  was 
c^mited  at  tliat  session.  The  same  house,  though 
opposed  to  Mr.  Fessenden  in  politics,  associated 
Um  with  the  Hon.  Renel  Williams  in  negotiating 
thepnrchase  of  the  large  body  of  wild  lands  of 
Vaiaohasetta  lying  in  Maine,  which  was  sncoesa- 
Adlyaooomplished.  In  the  succeeding  year  (1864) 
Ur.  Fessenden  was  again  a  member  of  the  legis- 
htnre,  which  was  democratic  in  both  branches. 
Ib«  Kansaft-Kebraska  question  operating  as  a 
distnrbing  element,.  Mr.  Fessenden  was  now 
eboeea  senator  by  both  branches  on  the  first 
Met  by  a  union  of  the  whigs  and  flreesoil  dem- 


ocrats. Though  he  declined  to  be  elected 
except  as  a  whig,  this  event  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  preliminary  step  toward  estab- 
lishing the  republican  party  in  Maine,  the  ne- 
cessity of  which  new  organization,  after  the 
action  of  the  main  body  of  the  southern  whigs 
on  the  Nebraska  bill,  Mr.  Fessenden  was  one 
of  the  first  to  proclaim  and  advocate.  He 
took  his  seat  in  the  senate,  Feb.  23, 1864,  and 
on  the  night  of  March  8  following,  at  which 
time  the  bill  was  passed,  delivered  one  of  the 
most  electric  and  effective  speeches  made  against 
it.  This  effort  eetablidied  his  reputation  at  once 
as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  senate.  Of 
his  subsequent  speeches  in  the  senate  the  most 
important  are  on  a  bill  to  protect  IT.  S.  officers 
(1866) ;  on  our  relations  with  England,  on  Kan- 
sas affairs,  on  the  president's  message  (1866) ; 
on  the  Iowa'  senatorial  election '(1867) ;  and  on 
the  Lecompton  constitution  (1868).  Mr.  Fessen- 
den has  aiao  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
general  debates  and  business  of  the  senate,  be- 
ing a  leading  member  of  the  finance  committee. 
He  was  reelected  as  IT.  S.  senator  for  6  years  in 
1869,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  his  party  in  the 
legislature,  without  the  formality  of  a  previous 
nomination,  it  being  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  in  the  history  of  the  state. 

F£TH  ALI  SHAH,  called  before  bis  accession 
Bab  A  Eh  AK,  second  king  of  Persia  of  the  Tur- 
coman dynasty  of  the  Ko^jars,  born  about  1762, 
succeeded  in  1797  his  uncle  Aga  Mohammed, 
died  in  1884.  In  1803  war  broke  out  between 
Persia  and  Russia  for  the  possession  of  Georgia, 
whose  ruler  had  transferred  his  allegiance  iirom 
the  former  to  the  latter  power.  In  1806  Napo- 
leon offered  Feth  All  his  alliance  and  protection 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  in  1807  sent 
Creo.  Gardanne  as  ambassador  to  Persia.  The 
treaty  of  Tilsit  having,  however,  pnt  an  end  to 
hostilities  between  France  and  Russia,  the  Persian 
kingabondoned  the  French  alliance  for  that  of 
the  English;  but  he  was  obliged  in  1813  by  the 
successes  of  the  Russians  to  yield  Georgia  to  the 
czar  by  treaty.  In  1821  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Persia  and  the  Ottoman  empire  on  ac- 
count of  the  extortions  and  oppressions  practised 
by  Turkish  functionaries  npon  Persian  pilgrims, 
and  was  terminated  in  1828  by  a  treaty  favor- 
able to  Persia.  In  1826  Feth  Ali,  thinking  to 
profit  by  the  death  of  the  czar  Alexander,  and 
to  reconquer  Georgia,  deolu^  war  against  the 
Russians;  but  his  army  was  vanqnided  by 
Gen.  Paskevitch,  and  he  was  forced  in  1828  to 
'abandon  Persian  Armenia  to  Russia,  and  to 
make  the  Aras  the  boundary  of  his  dominions. 
He  amused  himself  in  his  leisure  with  writing 
verses,  and  left  a  collection  of  odes  and  songs. 

FETIALES,  or  Fbciaues,  in  ancient  Rome,  a 
college  of  priests,  consisting  of  20  members  be- 
longing to  the  noblest  families,  who  held  office 
for  life,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their 
number,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  the  com- 
plaints and  grievances  of  the  Roman  people  be- 
fore the  magistrates  and  rulers  of  offending  cit- 
ies and  tribes,  to  ask  redress,  to  declare  in  case 
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of  reftisal  whether  there  was  soffioiont  reaaoa 
for  hostilities,  to  perform  the  religioaa  rites  of 
waminff  the  enemy,  of  declaration  of  irar,  and 
of  ratification  of  peace,  and  to  watoh  oyer  the 
strict  observtmce  of  treaties.  This  institation  ia 
believed  to  have  existed  among  the  people  of 
Etmria.  Its  introduction  at  Rome  is  attnbnted 
br  some  to  Numa,  by  others  to  Anoos  Martina, 
When  the  policy  of  Borne  became  that  of  oontin- 
nal  conquest,  the  institation  lost  its  inflaenoe, 

g reserving  only  its  religions  character.  The  term 
I  varioouy  derived  firmn  the  Latin  words  Jidtu, 
/aedvt,  /erio,  and  Jiieio,  and  the  Greek  f^fu. 

FETIOHISM,  or  Fbtishism  (Figritian  /eMeo, 
.a  magio  thinp;,  from  which  the  Portuguese  have 
derived  feitifio,  magic),  the  religious  worship 
of  material  things  (fetiches)  as  the  abodes  of 
spirits.  It  is  the  lowest  of  the  nnsystemotio 
forms  of  worship  fonnd  among  uncivilised  tribes, 
and  exists  especially  among  the  negroes  ia 
Africa.  There  ore  two  Idnds  of  fetidies,  nata- 
ral  and  artificial.  Among  the  former  are  ode- 
brated  rocks,  particularly  high  mountain  peaks 
where  the  lightning  is  snpp<»ed  to  dwell ;  single 
trees,  and  more  frequently  whole  forests ;  many 
animals,  as  serpents,  one  of  which  has  its  own 
temple,  where  the  snakes  are  kept  bv  priestesses ; 
enaiis,  crocodiles  (with  the  Ashontees),  goats, 
sheep,  Ac.  Usefalness  and  hurtfhlness  seem  to 
have  often  dictated  their  selection,  but  not  al 
ways.  Artifioid  fetiches  are  either  pnblio,  pre* 
served  by  priests,  or  private,  purchasable  from 
them  ustMllyat  a  very  high  price.  Kings  and 
princes  have  large  collections  of  fetiches,  and 
every  family  has  at  least  one.  They  are  heredi- 
tary, and  either  hung  up  in  the  dwelUngs  or  worn 
on  the  neck  or  elsewhere,  and  are  even  fastened 
on  domestic  animals.  They  are  made  to  resem- 
ble the  human  form,  and  the  public  fetiches  are 
sometintes  of  gold  and  vety  large.  The  worship* 
pers  provide  their  fetiches  libendly  with  food,  but 
if  their  prayers  are  not  granted  they  frequently 
maltreat  them,  throw  them  away,  or  beat  them 
to  pieces.  They  have  dso  festivals  and  sacrifices. 
For  the  latter  the  victims  are  oxen,  swine,  and 
other  animals;  bntsom^imee,  when  the  royal  and 
priestiy  power  are  united  in  the  saorificer,  crim- 
ioals,  prisoners,  or  persons  of  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  tribe  are  immolated.  The  festivals— 
among  whi(^  the  Tarn  and  Adai  festival  with 
the  Ashantees^  and  the  festival  in  honor  of 
Ehimavong,  the  god  or  divine  me»enger,  are  es- 
pecially celebrated — are  generally  attended  hy 
excess  in  drinking,  thefts,  fights,  and  gross  licen- 
tiousness. The  priests  f<»in  a  separate  society,' 
with  hereditary  dignity,  property,  andprivi- 
le|^  They  have  in  particular  the  right  of  re- 
taining the  slaves  who  come  to  them,  or,  as  they 
call  it,  present  their  bodies  to  the  fetich. — See 
De  Broeses,  Iht  etdu  det  di«u»  Jitiehe*  (D\jon, 
1760),  throo^h  whom  the  terms  fetich  and  fet- 
ichiam  were  mtroduoed  into  the  history  of  reli- 
gions worship.  It  must,  however,  be  observed 
tiiat  the  limits  of  the  term  fetiohism  have  not 
yet  been  agreed  upon,  as  some  exdode  from  it 
the  wcHvhip  of  forests,  mountains,  rivers,  &o. 


FfinS,  FBJUrgon  JoaoDB,  a  Bel(^  eonpow 
and  writer  on  music,  bom  Marvh  25,  ITSl,  a 
KonSMWhwe  bis  father  was  organist  He  th 
intended  for  his  fJEktber's  proieedoo,  and  it  tbi 
age  of  10  years  he  was  able  to  nodertakeia  en- 
gagement as  (Hvanist  in  bis  native  town.  After 
taking  lemons  from  the  most  eminent  tetdben 
in  Paris,  among  whom  was  Boieldieo,  bsbiT- 
elled  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  made  kisaelf 
familiar  with  the  works  of  the  great  maatmof 
those  countries.  He  returned  to  Paria  in  UOl 
married  a  rich  woman,  and  devoted  tansdi 
to  a  profound  study  of  the  history  of  ubsc, 
especially  of  that  of  the  middle  agei.  In  1811, 
a  reverse  of  fortune  obliging  him  to  ntmn  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  toft  tiw  (w- 
Uon  of  organist  and  teacher  of  mosio  at  Doai;, 
and  in  1818  was  (^pointed  prtrfeesorintbeciiii. 
servatory  of  Paris.  In  1827  he  founded  theint 
Journal  of  musical  criticism  that  had  sppemd 
m  France,  entitled  the  £«tu«  vtu$ieaU,^)aii 
was  continued  till  1885.  At  the  sunetimelie 
was  pursuing  his  researches  upon  the  tbeor;  o( 
hamKHiy,  writing  articles  for  varioosperiodictii^ 
and  vdumes  upon  the  history  and  cnrictitieK^ 
musio,  and  composing  operas  and  pieoet  of  le- 
ered music.  In  1833  he  began  his  biitiitbl 
concerts,  which  have  since  f&iud  imitatos  n 
Germany  and  England.  In  1888  the  kii«  of 
Bel^tmi  appointed  him  chapel  master  ud  di- 
rector of  the  royal  oonswratory  of  'BneA, 
which  ofSces  he  still  holds.  His  most  tae(e» 
ful  opera  waa  La  vieilU,  but  his  musical  coiii|io- 
sitionshave  been  less  favorably  recdred  tta 
his  works  on  the  history  of  the  art.  Aooiii 
the  most  important  of  tite  latter  waa  Sifi^ 
univenelU  act  musieietu,  et  bibliofraphUfiii- 
«a&  de  la  mutiqiu,  preceded  by  on  epitoiwrf 
the  history  of  music  (8  vols^  BmssdUM^'W)- 
Among  his  more  recent  writings  are  2Witt<  M- 
pletdelatkiorieetdtlapratiqutdtPhamMt, 

eontmant  la  doetrina  d«  la  teienee  etiiM 
(Paris,  1868),  and  a  sketch  of  Meyerbeer  in  tl» 
Betue  contemporaine  (Paris,  1869). 

FEDCHfiRES,  Sophik  d«,  baroness,  mtow 
of  the  last  prince  of  Cond6  (Loais  Eeari  i<mfi, 
duke  of  Bonrbon),  bom  in  the  isle  rf  Vpt 
•boat  1796,  died  in  EngUnd,  Jan.  2, 18*1.  a« 
was  the  daughter  of  a  fiaherraan  n«ned  CliK^ 
represented  herself  as  tiie  widow  of  a  Mr.  Dawe^ 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  fbr  some  timeij 
actress ;  but  the  accounts  of  her  life  are  eowli* 
ing  unta  about  1817,  when  she  became  then* 
tress  of  the  prince  of  Ooad&  AtbisinaMM 
she  married  in  1818  the  baron  Adolphe  de  fta- 
oh^s,  who  became  a  member  of  his  J*"**?; 
on  which  oocasioa  the  prince  settled  tyw  ** 
72,000  ftancs  per  annum.  In  1882  she  *»  <»■ 
voroed  from  the  baron.  She  exerdjedofflr 
the  weak  mind  of  Oondd  an  aInHWt  MMeM- 
ed  mfluence.  In  1824  he  presented  li«  J™ 
the  domuns  of  Boiasy  and  St.  Leu,  and  m^ 

with  1,000,000  fk«Dcs,  beside  leaving  her  %m 
000  by  his  win,  dated  Aug.  80, 1829.  A  J« 
afterward  (Aug.  27, 1880)  the  prince  was  vm 
dead  in  bis  room,  under  drcomstanoea  wW 
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fixed  the  sospSoions  of  his  rektives  npon  tlie 
baroness,  and  also  upon  Lonis  Philippe;  for  in 
order  to  ingratiate  herself  with  the  Orleans  fam- 
ily she  is  said  to  have  preTailed  npon  the  prioca 
to  beqoeaih  the  bulk  of  his  large  fortnne  to  his 
godson,  the  dnke  of  Aumale,  a  aispositioa  which 
jnst  before  his  death  he  seemed  inclined  to  re- 
nike  in  &vor  of  the  count  of  Ohambord.  His 
relatiTes  accnsed  her  of  having  mnrdered  the 
prince,  and  insisted  upon  a  judicial  investigation ; 
but  nothing  could  be  proved  against  her,  and 
the  prince's  death  was  ascribed  to  suicide.  The 
attempts  of  the  prince's  relatives  to  break  the 
wiH  were  equally  fruitless ;  but  public  opinion 
was  against  the  baroness,  and  the  trial  cre- 
ated B  great  sensation.  (See  Bittoirt  eompUts 
ia  procia  Telat\f  d  la  mort  et  au  Utttment  du 
due  de  Bourbon,  Paris,  1882.)  She  left  her  im- 
mense fortone  to  her  niece,  Mile.  Sophie  Tance- 
ron.  The  baron  de  Fenoh4res  gave  to  the  hos- 
pitals of  Paris  the  whole  amount  of  his  share 
in  the  property  of  his  former  wife. 

FEUDAL  SYSTEM,  the  name  given  to  the 
oondition  of  society  that  prevailed  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  during  the  middle 
ages.  Of  its  origin  little  is  known,  and  learned 
men  have  differed  largely  on  the  subject,  he- 
caose  they  have  inquired  into  its  history  under 
the  idea  that  it  was  from  the  first  a  system, 
whereas  it  was  long  in  coming  to  maturity. 
Many  of  its  conditions  existed  for  several  cen- 
taries  in  Europe  anterior  to  its  establishment 
there.  Its  germs  were  probably  Asiatic,  and  in 
Ana  it  has  outlasted  the  system  establislied  in 
Europe,  though  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  it 
never  was  so  folly  developed  as  it  came  to  be  in 
the  western  nations.  The  countries  in  which 
it  had  the  firmest  existence  were  France,  Ger- 
many, Aragon,  a  large  part  of  Italy,  England 
afttf  the  conquest,  and  Scotland.    Other  Euro- 

rin  countries  were  more  or  less  influenced  by 
bat  in  them  it  never  had  the  hold  which  it 
obtuned  in  those  we  have  named.  The  cause 
why  the  ^tem  was  so  little  developed  in  Oa»- 
tila  is  explained  by  Prescott  "  The  nobles," 
he  aays,  "embarked  with  their  sovereign  in  the 
siine  common  enterprise  of  rescuing  Uieir  an- 
cient patrimony  from  its  invaders,  felt  entitled 
to_ffiv>de  with  him  the  spoils  of  victory.  I»- 
saing  forth  at  the  head  of  their  own  retainers, 
from  their  strongholds  or  castles,  they  were 
oontinaaHy  enlarging  the  circuit  of  thenr  terri- 
toriM,  ■mik  no  other  assistance  than  that  of 
their  own  good  swords.  This  independent  mode 
of  effectjog  their  conquests  would  appear  unfa- 
vorable to  the  introdnction  of  the  feudal  sys- 
teni,  which,  idthongh  its  existence  in  Castile  is 
dearly  ascertained,  by  positive  law,  as  well  as 
osige,  never  prevailed  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  as  it  md  in  the  sister  kingdom  of  Am- 
gDs,  and  other  parts  of  Europe."  The  system 
grew  up  in  Europe  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  cen- 
tury, and  was  the  consequence  of  that  struggle 
agamst  barbarism  and  for  civflization  in  which 
men  are  constantly  engaged.  It  had,  like  all 
■TBtens  that  have  lived  for  any  great  length  of 


time,  a  progreMiTe  fonnatioB.  "Ko  great  fSKt," 
says  M.  Onizot,  writing  on  this  sul^ect,  "  no 
social  state,  makes  its  ^q>earance  complete  and 
at  onee;  H  is  formed  slowly,  snooessively ;  it 
is  the  resoH  ot  a  mnltitDde  of  different  facta, 
of  different  dates  and  origins,  whidi  modi^ 
utd  combine  themselves  in  a  thousand  ways  be- 
fore omntitatliig  a  whole,  presenting  itself  in  a 
olear  and  ^stematio  form,  receiving  a  qiedal 
name,  and  standhig  through  a  long  life."    So  it 
was  with  the  feadal  system,  which  emeiged 
into  life  after  several  centuries  of  barbarism. 
The  strunle  out  of  which  it  grew  began  with 
the  fall  of  the  imperial  anthwitr  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  Boman  empire ;  and  when  fendal- 
isra  had  established  itself  the  way  had  been 
prepared  for  a  far  greater  advance  toward  the 
establishment  of  civilization.    In  France,  feu- 
dalism was  brought  into  a  mde  bat  intelligible 
form  in  the  10th  century,  and  "  the  feodaf  pe- 
riod "  is  hdd  to  synchronize  with  the  10  gen* 
orations  daring  which  the  throne  of  that  conn- 
try  was  held  by  the  elder  branch  of  the  Capet 
flunily,  that  is  to  say,  tnaa  the  aooeesion  of 
Hugh  Gapet  to  the  death  of  Charies  the  Fair, 
987-18S8w    For  some  generations  previous  to 
the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
it  had  had  a  rude  existenock  and  many  of 
its  incidents  are  traoeable  in  legislation  to  the 
reign  of  Oharlema^e,  throu^MMt  the  limits  .of 
whose  vast  dominion  feudalism  had  at  a  later 
period    its  ftillest  oratinental    develqnnent. 
**  The  regular  maohinoy  and  systematic  esti^ 
lishment  of  fends, in  &ct,"  says  Hallam,  "may 
be  considered  as  dmost  confined  to  thedomin* 
ions  of  Charlemagne,  and  to  those  coontries 
which  afterward  derived  tram  them."    It  is 
noL  however,  nntil  a  much  later  period  that  we 
find  "  the  feudal  period  "  dearly  established.  As 
the  object  of  the  great  monarohs  of  the  Oario* 
▼ingian  line  was  the  establishment  of  a  consol- 
idated empire,  it  can  scarcely  be  held  that  they 
deliberately  sought   to  develop  a  system  the 
very  essence  of  which  was  the  disintegration 
of  every  country  in  which  it  existed.    As  has 
been  Justly  sud :  "  The  peonliar  general  charac- 
ter of  feudalism  is  the  dismemberment  of  the 
people  and  of  power  into  a  multitude  of  petty 
nations  and  petty  sovereigns;  the  absence  <a 
any  nsefnl  nmon,  of  any  cen^  govemment." 
The  imbecility  ot  the  later  kings  of  the  sec(md 
race  favored    the    advance   of  fendalism  in 
France;  and  in  that  country  it  was  known 
earlier  than  anywhere  dse,  and  tiiere  it  reonv 
ed  its  essential  peculiarities.    At  the  time  of 
tlte  conquest  of  GanI,  and  the  rise  of  the  Me* 
rovhigians,  there  were  many  freebdds,  that  is, 
independent  properties,  bat  in  the  coarse  of  the 
5  following  centuries  most  of  these  had  disi^ 
peared.    The  beneficiary  oonditioa  t>eoame  the 
common  condition  of  territorial  property.  Ben- 
efice and  fief  are  words  that  express  the  same 
ffkcts  at  diflferent  dates.    In  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century  j^odicm  and  henefieiitnt  were  used 
indifferentiy,  as  they  had  beoi  used  for  some 
time  previoariy  to  that  date.    The  ezaet  na- 
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tare  of  benefices  has  been  the  aooree  of  consid- 
erable dispute,  but  the  better  opinioa  is,  that 
their  ordinary  duration  was  the  life  of  the  tx»- 
sesaor,  after  which  they  reverted  to  the  fisc ; 
yet  there  were  instances  of  hereditary  benefices 
as  early  as  Uie  Merovingian  times.  The  ten- 
dency to  retdn  property  in  their  fiunilies  woold 
lead  men  to  make  use  of  a  variety  of  means  to 
render  what  they  held  hereditary,  while  the 
weakness  of  the  kings  would  not  enable  them 
to  redst  daiaa  powerfally  nrged^in  behalf  of 
the  sons  of  beneficiaries.  "  A  natmtd  couse- 
qoenoe  of  hereditary  benefices,"  says  Hallaui, 
"  was  that  those  who  possessed  them  carved 
ont  portions  to  be  held  of  themselves  by  a  sim- 
ilar tenure.  Abundant  proo&  of  this  custom, 
best  known  by  the  name  of  subinfeudation,  oc- 
cur even  in  the  capitnhuies  of  Pepin  and  Obarle- 
mogne.  At  a  later  period  it  l>ecame  nniversal ; 
and  what  had  b^un  perhaps  through  ambition 
or  pride  was  at  last  dictated  by  necessity.  In 
that  disaolnlaon  of  all  law  which  ensued  after  the 
death  of  Oharlomagne,  the  powerful  leaders,  con- 
stantly engaged  in  domestic  warfare,  placed  their 
chief  dependency  upon  men  whom  they  attached 
by  gratitude,  and  bound  by  strong  conditions. 
The  oath  of  fidelity  which  they  bad  taken,  the 
homage  which  they  had  paid  to  the  sovereign, 
they  exacted  fi«m  their  own  vassals.  To  render 
militaiy  service  became  the  essential  obligation 
which  the  tenant  of  a  benefice  undertook;  and 
ont  of  those  andent  grants,  now  become  for  the 
most  part  hereditary,  there  grew  up  in  the  10th 
century,  both  in  name  and  reality,  the  system 
of  feudal  tenures."  A  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  hereditary  right  to  the  benefice  and 
the  right  of  fiefs  was  this :  "  Whenever  the  ben- 
eficiary or  the  giver  died,  the  possessor  of  the 
benefice  thought  it  necessary  that  he  should  be 
confirmed  in  his  possession ;  so  strongly  was  the 
primitive  idea  of  the  personality  of  tbis  relation 
and  the  right  which  resulted  from  it  engraved 
upon  their  minds.  At  the  end  of  the  lOui  cen- 
tury, when  we  enter  truly  into  the  feudal 
period,  we  no  longer  find  any  thing  of  the  kind ; 
the  right  of  fiefs,  uheritance,  is  no  longer  called 
into  doubt  by  any  one,  it  has  no  longer  any  need 
of  confirmation."  Under  the  feudal  svstem  the 
territorial  element  was  known  as  the  nef^  and  it 
has  been  argued  that  this  did  not  mean  originally 
the  land  itadi,  but  only  the  tenure  thereof  its 
relation  of  dependence  toward  the  suzerain; 
but  the  weight  of  authority  is  adverse  to  tbis 
view,  tiiough  it  is  admitted  that  at  a  later  period 
there  m^  have  been  some  such  distinction 
made.  Whether  feodum  is  of  Latin  or  Grerman 
ori^n  is  not  distmotiy  settled,  but  the  German 
claim  is  best  supported.  The  titles,  or  most  of 
them,  which  became  so  identified  witii  feudal- 
ism, were  not  originally  hereditary,  but  were 
made  so  gradually,  like  the  property  possessions 
which  rendered  the  great  va^als  so  powerful. 
Dukes,  counts,  and  marquises,  or  margraves, 
were  at  first  provincial  governors,  officers  in- 
trusted with  certain  specificduties,  the  margraves 
being  chaiged  with  the  custody  of  the  fh>ntlers. 


The  weakness  ot  the  ICerovingtan  kings  eaasei 
those  oflScers  to  become  veij  important  petsou 
in  the  state.  The  Carlovicgians  sought  to  lewn 
their  power,  and  with  some  success  so  lo^  si 
that  race  produced  able  kings ;  but  under  Char- 
lemagne's successors  the  counts  rapidly  aeqmied 
infioenoe  and  wealth,  and  political  statioa  The 
same  man  was  allowed  to  eiy  oy  several  ooaDti& 
in  all  of  which  he  endeavored  to  acquire  landM 
property,  and  to  assume  a  right  to  his  dignitieiL 
In  the  last  quarter  of  the  9tii  oeotory  the  nc- 
oession  of  a  son  to  a  father's  county  was  a  rec- 
ognized usage ;  and  "  in  the  next  century  tlios 
followed  an  entire  prostration  of  the  royal  aa- 
thority,  and  the  counts  usurped  tb«r  nmm- 
ments  as  little  sovereignties,  with  the  domaiiii 
and  all  regalian  rights,  subject  only  to  the  feodd 
superiority  of  the  king.  They  now  added  tba 
name  of  the  county  to  their  own,  and  thdr  wirei 
took  the  appellation  of  countess.  In  Italy,  the 
independence  of  the  dukes  Was  still  more  com- 
plete ;  and  although  Otho  the  Great  and  Ui 
descendants  kept  a  stricter  rein  over  those  of 
Germany,  yet  we  find  the  great  fiefs  of  their 
empire,  throughout  the  10th  century,  granted 
almost  invariably  to  the  male  and  even  femde 
heirs  of  the  last  possessor."  Thns  the  b»«di- 
tary  principle  was  recognized  in  a  double  re- 
spect— OS  related  to  the  posse^on  of  land,  asd 
as  related  to  tlie  possession  of  political  poirec. 
The  counts  became  the  enemies  of  the  allodiai 
proprietors, whose  importance  was  derived  feva* 
system  entirely  unlike  that  upon  which  their  con- 
sequence rested.  The  allomalists,  or  indepead- 
ent proprietors,  hadno  protection.  Theldngaed 
the  law  could  not  prevent  them  from  heiag  spoil- 
ed by  their  enemies.  Many  of  them  surren&rtd 
their  lands,  and  received  tbem  back  upon  feo&l 
conditions;  or  they  acknowledged  themselTei 
Taasols  of  a  suzerain.  Yet  the  allodial  lands  were 
not  entirely  extinguished.  They  were  coaunon 
in  the  south  of  France,  the  strength  d  the 
fendal  tenures  being  between  the  Somme  and  the 
Loire.  According  to  the  old  French  law,  allo&l 
lands  were  always  noble,  like  fiefi^  down  to 
1680.  In  the  German  empire  many  estate* 
continued  to  be  held  by  allodial  tenures.  Tbii 
part  of  the  subject,  however,  is  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity,  for  in  the  royal  charted 
of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  the  word  aB»- 
diura  is  continually  used  for  a  feud,  or  hered- 
itary benefice. — Hallam  notices  the  coatoai 
of  "commendation,"  concerning  which  other 
writers  are  silent.  "  Several  passages  in  andent 
laws  and.  instruments,"  he  says,  "  concor  to 
prove,  that  beside  the  relation  establi^ed  be- 
tween lord  and  vassal  by  beneficiary  grants,  thtfe 
was  another  species  more  persona!^  and  mm 
closely  resembling  that  of  patron  and  client  m 
the  Roman  republic.  This  was  usually  called 
commendation,  and  appears  to  have  been  foonded 
on  two  very  general  principles,  both  of  wbid 
the  distracted  state  of  society  inculcated.  The 
weak  needed  the  protection  of  the  powerfiil; 
and  the  government  needed  some  security  for 
pnblio  oraer.    £ven  before  the  invaskw  of  the 
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Franks,  Salvian,  a  writer  of  the  Bth  oentmy, 
mentions  the  cnstom  of  obtaining  the  protection 
<^  the  great  by  money,  and  biames  their  rapa- 
dtj,  thoDgh  he  allows  the  natural  reaaoa<dl>le- 
Ees8  of  tlie  practice.    The  disodTantageoos  con> 
dicion  of  the  less  powerful  freemen,  which  ended 
in  the  eervitode  of  one  part,  and  in  the  feudal 
Tttnalage  of  another,  led  such  as  ftn'tunt^y 
EtOl  preserved  their  allodial  property  to  insure 
its  defence  by  a  stipulated  payment  of  money. 
Sach  payments  may  be  traced  in  extant  oba^ 
t«rs,  chiefly  indeed  of  monasteries.    In  Uie  case 
of  private  persons,  it  may  be  presomed  that 
this  Toluntwy  contract  was  frequently  dianged 
by  the  stronger  party  into  a  perfect  feudal  de- 
pendence.    IVom  tins,  however,  as  I  imagine, 
it  probably  differed,  in  being  capable  of  dissolu- 
tion at  the  inferior's  pleasure,  without  incurring 
S'fotfuture,  as  well  as  having  no  relation  to 
land.    Homage,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
incident  to  oommendation,  as  well  as  to  vassal- 
age.   MilitaiT'  service  was  sometimes  the  con- 
ditiiHi  of  this  engagement.    It  was  the  law  of 
France,  so  late  at  least  as  the  commenoenient 
of  the  third  race  of  kings,  that  no  man  could 
take  a  part  in  private  wars  except  in  defence 
of  his  own  lord.    This  we  learn  from  a  historian 
about  tlie  end  of  the  10th  century,  who  relates 
that  one  Srminfrid,  having  been  released  from 
lus  hom&ee  to  Count  Burchard,  on  ceding  the 
fief  be  had  held  of  him  to  a  monastery,  renewed 
the  ceremony  on  a  war  breaking  out  between 
Bordiard  and  another  nobleman,  wherein  he 
T«3  desirous  to  give   asristance;    since,  tlie 
aatbor  observes,  it  is  not,  nor  has  been  the 
ptietice  in  France,  for  any  man  to  be  concerned 
in  war,  except  in  the  presence  or  by  the  com- 
Diaad  of  his  lord.    Indeed,  .there  is  reason  to 
infer,  from  the  capitularies    of  Charles    the 
Bald,  that  every  man  was  bound  to  attach  him- 
self to  some  lord,  though  it  was  the  privilege 
of  a  freeman  to  cnoose  his  own  superior.    And 
this  is  strongly  supported  by  the  analogy  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  laws,  where  it  is  frequently  re- 
peated, that  no  man  should  continue  without 
aloid.    There  are,  too,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a 
great  number  of  passages  in  Domesday  book 
which  confirm  this  distinction  between  personal 
commendation  and  the  beneficiary  tenure  of 
land.   Perhaps  I  may  be  thought  to  dwell  too 
prolixly  on  this  obscnrd  cnstom  ;  but  as  it  tends 
to  illnstrate  those  mutual  relations  of  lord  and 
Taatal  which  supplied  the  place  of  regular  gov- 
eniment  in  the  polity  of  Europe,  and  has  seldom 
w  never  been  explicitly  noticed,  its  introduc- 
tion seemed  not  improper." — By  the  edict  of 
Uilao,  issued  by  Conrad  II.,  emperor  of  Germa- 
nj  (1087),  4  relations  are  established :  "  that 
no  man  should  be  deprived  of  his  fief^  whether 
i>eld  of  the  emperor  or  a  mesne  lord,  but  by  the 
lavs  of  the  empire,  and  the  judgment  of  his 
peers ;  that  from  such  judgment  an  immediate 
vassal  might  appeal  to  his  sovereign ;  that  fiefs 
thoold  be  inhented  by  sons  and  their  children, 
or  111  their  failurej  by  brothers,  provided  they 
^tmjtuda  paUrna,  such  as  bad  descended  from 


ihe  Mbet;  and  that  the  lord  shonld  not  alien- 
ate the  fief  of  his  vassal  without  his  consent." 
This  edict,  though  relating  immediately  <nily  to 
Lombardy,  is  thought  to  mark  the  foil  maturity 
of  the  fendal  s^tem,  and  the  last  stage  of  its 
pit^ress.  Its  object  was  to  put  an  end  to  dis- 
agreements between  inferior  vassals  and  their 
immediate  lords,  which  had  been  cansed  by  the 
want  of  settled  usage.  Guizot  is  of  opinion  that 
the  essential  £aots,  the  constituent  dements  of 
the  fendal  system,  may  be  reduced  to  three,  viz: 
1,  the  particular  nature  of  territorial  property, 
real,  fiill,  hereditary,  and  yet 'derived  from  a 
superior,  imposing  certain  personal  obligations 
on  its  possessor,  under  pain  of  forfeiture ;-  in  a 
word,  wanting  in  that  complete  independence 
which  is  now  its  characteristic ; '  2,  the  amal- 
gamation of  sovereignty  with  property,  the  at- 
tribution to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  over  ^ 
the  inhabitants  of  that  soil,  of  the.  whole  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  those  rights  which  con- 
stittite  what  we  now  call  sovereignty,  and 
which  are  now  possessed  only  by  government 
the  public  power;  8,'the  hierarchical  system  of 
legislative,  judicial,  and  military  institutions, 
which  united  the  possessors  of  fie&  among 
themselves,  and  formed  them  into  a  general.so- 
ciety.  These,  he  thmks,  are  the  truly  essential 
and  constitotive  facts  of  feudalism,  containing  all 
the  others,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  resolve  it 
into  a  larger  number  of  elements,  and  to  assign 
to  it  a  greater  number  of  characteristics.  Of 
property  we  have  already  spoken.  Of  fendal 
relations,  support  and  fidelity  were  the  princi- 
pal. The  vassal  owed  service  to  his  lord,  and 
the  lord  protection  to  his  vassal.  If  the  vassal 
failed  in  his  obligation,  his  land  was  forfeited ; 
if  the  lord  failed,  he  lost  his  seigniory.  It  is 
disputed  whether  the  vassal  was  bound  to  fol- 
low his  lord's  standard  against  his  own  kindred. 
As  respected  the  king,  the  relations  were  loose 
and  shifting.  There  are  instances  of  vassals 
aiding  their  immediate  superiors  against  the 
king;  and  the  royal  power  was  always  in  an- 
tagonism to  the  feudal  system. — The  ceremo- 
nies followed  when  a  fief  was  conferred  were 
principally  homage,  feali^,  and  investiture. 
The  first  expressed  the  submission  and  devoted- 
ness  of  the  vassal  toward  his  lord.  The  oath 
of  fealty  difiered  littie  in  language  from  the  act 
of  homage,  but  was  indispensable,  was  taken  by 
ecclesiastics,  but  not  by  minors,  and  could  be  re- 
ceived by  proxy.  Investiture  was  the  actual 
conveyance  of  feudal  lands,  and  was  proper  or 
improper.  By  the  first,  the  vassal  was  put  in 
possession  upon  the  ground,  by  the  lord  or  his 
deputy,  which  the  English  law  calls  livery  of 
seiMn;  by  the  second,  possession  was  given 
i^ymbolically,  by  the  delivery  of  a  branch,  tur^ , 
or  stone,  or  some  other  natural  object,  aocOrd- 
ing  to  custom.  Nearly  a  hundred  varieties  of 
investiture  are  mentioned.  The  vassal's  duties 
commenced  with  his  investiture.  These  were 
very  numerous,  and  it  is  impossible  to  define 
them  at  large.  They  embraced  nearly  every 
obligation  that  can  exist  in  eoch  a  state  of  soci- 
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ety  as  then  prersOed  over  moat  of  Ohristendan. 
Tbey  varied,  too,  with  plaoe  and  time.  Mili- 
tary aerrice  depended  npon  oircumstanoei, 
tixragh  40  days  was  the  nsoal  term  that  the 
tenant  of  a  kn^ht's  fee  was  btfand  to.be  in  the 
field  at  his  own  expense.  Among  the  feudal 
inodenta  advantageona  to  the  lord  were  rell^ 
fines  npon  alienation,  escheats,  ud,  wardship^ 
and  marriage,  the  two  latter  placing  the  wards 
and  orphan  minors  among  his  vassals  almost 
entirely  at  his  mercy.  The  oontnd  of  female 
vassals  waa  carried  to  its  utmost  extent  in  the 
Latin  kingdom  of  Jemaalem,  founded  by  the  first 
emsadere  at  the  time  when  the  feudal  system 
was  at  its  height  Improper  fie&,  as  they  were 
called  to  distingnish  them  from  the  inilitary 
fiefs,  were  in  time  granted,  in  order  to  gratify 
prida,  or  to  raise  money.  "  They  were  granted 
for  a  price,  and  without  reference  to  military 
aervioe.  The  limgnage  of  the  feudal  law  was 
applied  by  a  kind  of  met^hor  to  almost  every 
transfer  of  property.  Hence,  pensions  of  moAey, 
and  allowances  of  inx>vi8ion8,  however  remote 
from  right  notions  of  a  fie^  were  sometimes 
granted  under  that  name;  and  even  where  land 
was  the  subject  of  the  donation,  its  conditions 
were  often  lucrative,  often  honorary,  and  some- 
times Indicrous."  Fieb  of  office,  too,  were 
granted,  by  which  persons  received  grants  oi 
land  on  condition  ofperforming  some  domestie 
service  to  the  lord.  The  mechanic  arts  were  car- 
ried on  in  the  booses  of  the  great  by  persons  re- 
odving  lands  upon  those  conditions. — ^Tfae  fendal 
system  was  exoksive  in  its  spirit  In  strictness, 
a  person  not  noble  by  birth  ooold  not  possess  a 
&et,  thoughj  as  with  all  genend  prinoiplee,  there 
were  occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which 
increased  as  the  aristocratical  spirit  declined. 
Tliree  descents  were  necessary  to  remove  fiilly 
the  stain  of  ignoble  blood.  Children  bora 
at  an  ignoble  mother,  in  lawful  wedlock,  were 
looked  upon  as  of  illegitimate  origin.  The 
higher  clergy,  as  prelates  and  abbots,  were  fendal 
nobles.  Ecclesiastical  tenants  came  within  the 
■oopeof  feudal  duty.  Below  the  gentie  classes 
were  the  firemen  and  the  serfe.  The  former  were 
dwellers  in  chartered  towns,  and  were  destined 
to  have  an  important  port  in  destroying  the  fendal 
system ;  and  in  England,  tlie  yeomanry,  to  whose 
existence  that  ooontry  owed  its  leading  place  in 
the  military  system  of  Europe,  wereabo  among 
the  freemen.  The  serfe,  or  villeins,  were  among 
the  most  abject  of  mankind,  and  were  hatM. 
and  maltreated  because  they  had  been  injured. 
In  some  countries  there  was  a  distinction  made 
between  villeins  and  serfi,  the  latter  being  com- 
pelled to  the  nerformance  of  the  vilest  utborB, 
and  thorongUy  endaved,  while  the  condition 
,  of  the  former  was  not  so  harsh,  their  p^rments 
and  duties  being  defined.  "  The  third  estate 
of  man,"  says  Beanmanoir,  "  is  that  of  such  as 
are  not  free;  and  these  are  not  all  of  one  con- 
dition, for  some  are  so  subject  to  their  lord  that 
he  may  talro  all  they  have,  alive  or  dead,  and 
imprison  him,  whenever  he  pleases,  being  ao- 
conutable  to  none  bat  God;  while  otiiers  ace 


trtated  mone  gently,  from  whom  the  lariM 
take  nothing  bat  oustimiary  paymenta,  thoi^it 
thmr  death  ul  they  have  escheats  to  lun."  Fnb> 
Mj  at  BO  time  in  the  world's  histoijwentti 
maas  of  the  people  BO  badly  treated  as  doriBftiM 
existence  or  the  feudal  system^  and  nwayd 
tiioae  customs  and  opinions  that  still  imuietiii 
growth  of  the  people  in  knowledge  asd  hfp- 
neas  in  several  countries,  are  bat  rdka  tt  that 
system,  and  yet  continue  to  do  its  woriL— Than 
were  several  causes  for  the  decline  and  M«{ 
feudalism.  The  two  extremes  of  society  nn 
alike  interested  in  its  destniotion,  aod  eootiW' 
ally  sought  it:  the  king^  feebly  graapagaaeep- 
tre  that  was  not  an  emblem  of  ponr,  m 
soarody  more  than  a  fbol''8  banUe;  ud  tb 
•quidid  pet^de,  who  were  treated  by  th«  til- 
ing dasses  with  lees  conmdeiatioa  thiutha^bt' 
stowed  npon  beasts  of  chase.  The  gnwtli  d 
the  institntion  of  chivalry,  which  waaooe  oftiia 
children  of  feudalism,  was  i^orioa*  to  tlu  i^ 
tern  whence  it  wrung.  The  feudal  iTstan  m 
much  to  do  with  the  omsadea,  and  it  ma  fn^ 
ably  the  only  state  of  aociety  in  wluch  thoaa 
expeditiona  could  either  have  been  sndotth^ 
or  have  lieen  renewed  fr^m  time  totiinediiiiai 
neariy  300  years ;  yet  they  worked  taett  icpa- 
ondy  to  it,  and  helped  to  prepare  the  way  fa  Ha 
fell.  Thegrowthof  the  towns,  the  ineraiai  of 
commerce,  the  development  of  the  eomaMraal 
spirit,  the  aoqniaition  of  military  kaoTkdgibf 
the  people  in  aeveral  countries,  adentifieinai- 
tions  and  discoveries,  and  the  ai^lioatiiia  «f 
gunpowder  to  the  naes  of  war,  were  anwagdu 
oanses  of  the  downfall  of  the  system.  Ita  dd 
seat  was  France,  and  in  that  ooaotiy  it  bSd 
utterly  as  a  bulwark  aigainst  the  TJ^ngli'h  iiimiati 
of  the  14th  oentnry,  which  ra{»dlyaooel«Rttditt 
fete.  It  might  have  remained  powerfel  Mw 
the  first  century  of  the  Valois  kingi  had  itat* 
proved  totally  unequal  to  the  bosiaetB  it  dam- 
ed  to  be  peculiarly  its  own,  that,  nameiXi  of 
defending  the  soU  its  members  owned,  and  tba 
country  they  governed.  Ct^ot  and  Po«ti« 
were  blessinga  to  France,  and  the  JaejUK^* 
well,  for  they  led  to  changes  that  were  iawo-, 
patible  with  the  existence  of  poUtioalfeodilin 
-See  Sism<Hidi,  Hittoire  A"  Franfm  (IW^ 
1821-'48);  GxaitA,EiUoir«dtlaa»iJ^m^» 
Frmee  (Paris,  18S0);  Michelel)  BMn^it 
Frauee  (Paria,  188«-'610 ;  Ballam,  "Eimn««- 
ing  tiieMiddle  Age8''(London,  1818);  BeO,  "0^ 
torioal  Studies  of  Fendalism"  (London,  Iw). 
FEUERBAOH,  Paiji,  Joseph  Aotbh,  ^ 
lier,  a  German  jurist,  bom  in  Frankfotfrea-t»- 
Main,  Nov.  4,  1776,  died  M^  29,  \m.J» 
studied  law  at  Jena,  where  he  became  a  pro""- 
or  of  the  nniverrity  in  1801,  and  afterward '» 
tnredatZielandLendshnt  From  ISOSto  1811 
he  was  assistant  aecretary  of  Jnatiee  aod  ;n>T 
councillor  in  Bavaria.  Heloatthiei^aceiBM*- 
sequence  of  hia  liberal  opinimia,  and  iras^pw°>' 
ed  chief  jnatice  of  the  supreme  court  at  Amp** 
WhUe  there  he  fatereeted  hhnself  in  to«  i^w- 
rious circnmstanoea  sniTounding  the  at*  «* 
unhappy  Caspar  Hauser,  andatteaaptedtspn*" 
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ibe  mjttery  viibont  nnoh  regard  to  the  wver- 
iign  ftmilies  which  were  thought  to  be  compro- 
niaed  in  the  matter.   Feuerbaoh  was  the  aathor 
yt  B.  eode  of  crinunal  law  for  the  kingdom  of  Ba- 
varia, and  of  many  standard  law  books.  Of  these, 
tlte  XeiriveA  de*  gemeinen  in  J)»uttehland  ffiU- 
tiffea  peMiehea  Seehti  (1801)  is  to  the  present 
day  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  sab* 
ject  of  crinunal  law  in  Germany. — LtIDWI«^  son 
of  the  preceding,  a  German  philosopher  of  the 
socalied  yoonger  Hegelian  school,  born  in  Ans- 
poch  in  1804,  studied  theology  and  philosophy 
at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin  from  1822  to  1826,  and 
became  a  tutor  at  the  university  of  Erlangen  in 
1828,  bnt  retired  into  private  life  soon  after, 
occapying  himsdf  solely  with  literary  labors. 
In  18M  he  delivered  a  brief  course  of  lectures 
at  Xhm  nnirersity  of  Heidelberg.    He  subse- 
quently retired  to  a  small  village  in  Franconia, 
where  he  directs  an  industrial  establishment, 
and  defotes  hw  leisure  hours  to  literary  pur- 
suits.    Among  his  works  (a  collection  of  which 
has  been  published  in  9  vols.,  1846-'e7)  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important :  Abilard  rind 
Afe«M(183S);  OekhiektederneuerenPMloto- 
jiAm  (3  vols.,  1888-'87);  Pierre  BayU  (1838), 
D<t»  Wemn  dt»  OArittenthwn*  (Leipsic,  1841); 
Das  Weten  der  Beligion  (2d  ed.,  1849),  Thtogonie 
(Leipeic,  1857).^-'nie  leading  principle  of  Feuer- 
bach^s  philosophy  is  the  identifioation  of  God 
with  the  idealized  essence  of  man,  or  the  deified 
essence  (rf  nature.    His  own  statement  is :  "My 
theory  may  be  condensed  in  two  words :  nature 
and  mu.    That  being  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  presupposition,  tAe  cause  of  existence  of 
man,  ia  not  God — a  mysterious,  vague,  indefi> 
nite  term — bat  nature.     On  the  other  hand, 
that  being  in  which  nature  becomes  conscious 
of  itaal^  IB  man."    "  True,  it  follows  from  my 
theory  that  there  is  no  God,  that  is  to  say,  no 
abstract  being,  distinct  from  nature  and  man, 
vtudi  diraoees  of  the  destinies  of  the  universe 
oBd  mankind  at  its  discretion ;  but  thb  negation 
k  only  a  consequence  of  the  cognition  of  GUxl's 
id«itity  with  the  essence  «f  nature  and  man." 
FEUILLAirrS,  a  branch  of  the  order  of  Gia- 
tereiana,  founded  in  France  in  1S77  by  Jean 
de  la  Barri&re  for  theatrioter  o1)servanoe  of  the 
ruka  of  Bt  Benedict,  and  declared  independent 
by  Sixtas  Y.  in  1586.    It  received  originally  a 
very  seven  discipline.  Its  members  being  ob- 
liged to  go  with  naked  head  and  feet,  to  sleep 
upon  pbuka,  and  to  eat  on  their  kneee.    The 
rues  were  subsequently  greatly  relaxed,  and  the 
erder  spread  over  France  and  Italy.    It  was 
diitingnished  by  the  part  wUoh  its  members, 
anecially  the  preadier  Bwnard  de  IfontguUard, 
called  Lt  petit  FeuiUant,  took  in  the  civil  wars 
of  Ftance  in  the  time  of  the  league.    After  hav^ 
ing  been  the  centre  of  numerous  agitations,  the 
FftoiDanta  of  France  were  in  1680  separated  from 
thoseirfltaly.    Their  oostmne  was  a  white  robe 
without  a  SM^Hilar,  and  a  white  cowL — De  la 
Bsrriiie  founded  at  the  same  time  a  female  or- 
dw  of  Feuillantas,  whose  convent  was  first  near 
ToaUmaa,  and  afterward,  by  invitation  of  Anne 


of  Austria,  in  Paris.  The  severe  disoipUne  tD 
which  the  members  of  this  order  at  first  sub- 
jected themselves  caused  the  death  of  many  of 
them,  and  was  reprimanded  by  the  pope.  The 
order  lasted  till  1790. — ^In  the  French  revolution 
a  club  opposed  to  the  Jacobins  was  known  as 
the  Feuillants,  from  their  meeting  in  a  convent 
of  the  abolished  order. 

FEUILLET,  OoTxvs,  a  French  author,  b<»n 
in  St.  Lo,  Manche,  in  1822.  He  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  Louii  h  Grand  in  Paris,  and 
since  1846  has  gained  a  high  repntation  as  a 
graceful  writer  of  novels  and  plays,  La  some  of 
which  other  literary  men  have  been  his  collabo- 
rators. A  collection  of  his  writings  was  pub- 
lished in  1863-66,  in  8  vols.,  in  the  Bibliothigue 
eontemporaine.  His  most  popular  novel,  £aman 
Wun  jeune  homme  pawsre  (Paris,  1 868),  has  been 
dramatized  in  France  and  m  Germany  (Vienna, 
1869),  and  translated  into  English  (New  Tork, 
1869). 

FEVER,  the  name  commonly  applied  to  the 
assemblage  of  symptoms  formed  by  acceleration 
of  the  piuise,  chills  followed  by  heat,  thirst,  and 
a  general  feeling  of  lassitud^  and  uneasiness; 
various  names  have  been  added  to  the  fever, 
according  to  the  organ  afiected,  or  the  sup- 
posed nature  of  the  morbific  cause.  There  is 
no  sulgect  which  has  been  a  greater  source  of 
contention  among  nhysicians,  or  has  been  more 
discussed  in  the  schools  of  medicine  from  Hip- 
pocrates to  Louis  and  Chomel,  than  that  of 
the  nature  and  seat  of  fever;  and  even  at  the 
present  time  different  and  opposite  opinions 

frevail  oonoeming  it.  According  to  Laennec, 
[ippocrates  considered  fever  as  a  simple  disease, 
always  of  the  same  nature,  regarding  as  compli- 
cations the  symptoms  which  modem  pathological 
anatomy  has  made  characteristic  (tf  the  nnmeroos 
varieties  of  fever.    Oelsus  regarded  fever  as  a 

general  disease.  Galen  seems  to  have  been  the 
rst  to  give  a  precise  definition  of  the  word, 
and  to  have  divided  fevers  into  the  idiopathic 
or  essential,  and  the  symptomatic,  an  idea 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  endless  and  bitter 
disputes  in  the  medical  world.  He  made,  how- 
ever, a  great  progress  when  he  discovered  that 
many  so  called  fevers  are  the  consequence  of 
local  inflammations ;  it  has  been  said  uat  in  hia 
writings  may  be  traoed  the  divisicm  of  fevers  into 
inflammatory,  bilious,  mucous,  putrid,  and  mar 
lignant,  thefiunoua  "pyretological  pentateucb," 
sanctioned  afterward  by  the  anthority  of  PineL 
The  principles  of  Galen  influenced  the  medical 
world  nntu  the  time  of  Stahl,  Hofiinann,  and 
Boerhaave.  Stahl  considered  fever  a  salutary 
effort  of  the  vital  principle  to  throw  out  morU- 
fie  matter  hv  the  increased  excretions  and  secre- 
tions; Hofionann  made  it  consist  in  the  febrile 
heat  (fever  of  the  Greeks),  and  in  its  preceding 
chill ;  Boerhaave  laid  still  more  stress  on  me- 
chanical principles,  and  regarded  it  as  an  acceler- 
ation, agitation,  and  combination  of  the  variooa 
fluids,  by  which  the  cause  of  disease  under- 
went a  eoetion  and  elimination,  with  the  char- 
acteristic ^mptoms  of  fever.  Cnllen  disbelieved 
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the  hmnoral  causes  of  fever,  and  traced  its  or^;!n 
to  the  nervous  system,  the  depression  of  whose 
energy  produces  at  first  feebleness  of  all  its 
ftanctions,  followed  by  reaction,  spasm,  and  in- 
creased circulation,  on  the  degrees  of  which  ttie 
varieties  and  duration  of  fevers  depend;  he 
divided  remittent  fevers  into  inflammatotr  and 
nervous, .  calling  the  former  tynocha  and  the 
latter  typhut;  he  admits  also  a  third,  the  com- 
mon fever  of  his  country,  a  combination  of  the 
other  two,  bnt  most  resembling  typhus,  which 
he  calls  tynoeku*.  Sauvages,  by  combining 
together  different  febrile  symptoms,  established 
more  than  150  kinds  of  fever,  ridlonliog  the 
idea  of  essentiality,  and  considering  all  fevers  as 
symptomatic.  The  results  of  the  observations 
of  the  18th  century  had  in  all  countries  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  essential  fevers,  and  in- 
creased that  of  local  inilammations.  Sydenham 
regarded  the  violence  of  inflammation  as  the 
principal  cause  of  what  was  then  called  the 
malignancy  of  fevers,  and  said  that  the  conse- 
qnences  arising  from  the  previous  understanding 
of  that  word  bad  been  more  destructive  to  the 
human  race  than  gunpowder.  Notwithstanding 
the  occurrence  of  several  epidemics  in  the  last 
third  of  the  18th  century  which  seemed  to  prove 
that  intestinal  inflammation  is  the  cause  of  some 
fevers,  the  essentiality  of  these  diseases  still  held 
firm  possession  of  the  minds  of  physidans;  the 
mucous  fever  at  GOttingen  in  1760  and  1761, 
that  at  Naples  in  1764,  and  the  petechial  fever 
at  Genoa  in  1799  and  1800,  in  most  cases  were 
what  is  now  called  typhoid  fever,  whose  princi- 
pal lesion  is  in  the  Peyer's  patches  of  the  ilenm. 
At  this  time  Pinel  divided  essential  fevers  into 
6  varieties,  which  are  only  badly  characterized 
portions  of  the  course  and  modifications  of 
typhoid  fever;  and,  though  he  denied  their  con- 
nection with  local  inflammations,  his  very  names 
of  angiotenic,  meningo-gastrio,  andadeno-menin- 
geal,  recognize  the  influence  of  such  inflamma- 
tions, especially  those  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  membrane.  The  researches  of  Frost 
in  1804  gave  the  first  decided  blow  to  the  theory 
of  the  essentiality  of  fevers.  These  were  followed 
by  the  discovery  of  Petit,  who  traced  in  a  dear 
and  positive  manner  the  connection  between  the 
fllceration  of  Peyer's  glands  and  entero-mesente- 
ric  fever,  afterward  so  fully  illnstrated  by  Lonis 
in  his  work  on  typhoid  fever.  Upon  this  fever 
was  made  to  turn  the  whole  theory  of  non-essen- 
tiality, its  intestinal  manifestation  forming  the 
connectinglink  between  the  febrile  exanthemata 
with  evident  cutaneous  inflammation,  and  other 
fevers  where  anatomical  lesions  were  not  so  ap- 
parent. It  was  reserved  for  Broossids,  the  author 
of  the  so  called  physiological  doctrine,  in  1816, 
to  completely  overturn  the  doctrine  of  essen- 
tiality, and  to  maintain  that  all  fevers  enter  into 
the  category  of  local  inflammations.  Almoet 
all  the  medical  writers  of  France  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  Bronssais,  who  in  his  own  couitry 
at  least  bore  down  all  opposition.  Still,  many 
enlightened  physicians  in  other  eonntries,  and 
-Ghomel  and  Gendrin  in  Fnince,  did  not  accept 


the  sweeping  conohinons  of  the  new  noMkip, 
which,  ih>m  the  veiy  fact  of  its  •zetiuineaa, 
opposition  to  received  opinions,  and  bdd  advo- 
cacy, as  in  many  subsequent  and  present  inedi- 
cal  delusions,  led  away  in  a  body  tne  grctt  im 
of  routinepractitioners  and  the  ever  cndnba 
public.    While  with  Bonilland  there  ii  no  net 
thing  as  essential  fevers,  all  such  being  ijmp- 
toraatic  of  inflammation,  vasonlar  irritstiai,  or 
action  of  complicating  putrid  matUn  in  tiie 
blood,  Chomel,  at  the  same  time  that  he  idoiu 
fever  as  ^mptomatio  of  local  ioflamntliaii, 
from  dinioal  and  post-mortem  iesetrcliM,Dii9- 
tuns  the  existence  of  idiopathic  feren,  vith 
acute  and  general  symptoms,  independot  tf 
local  affbctions,  and  leaving  after  des&  go  j^ 
sions  to  which  the  phenomena  could  be  ttdj 
attributed.    Lonis  has  established  ttMitb^ 
a  connection  between  typhoid  fever  and  tin  m- 
atomical  lesion  of  the  glands  of  the  ilem;  M 
he  does  not  explain  the  nature  of  thiskn, 
whether  it  is  the  cause  or  con«eqiiaioe,iriij 
death  occurs  in  this  disease  before  the  t^fm- 
ance  of  the  intestinal  aflfection,  and  vlij  die 
grave  symptoms  continne  and  even  pron&il 
after  the  cicatrization  of  the  ulcers ;  in&et,tlm 
fever,  which  many  make  the  turning  pciiit  ii 
the  discusuon,  stands  much  in  need  of  fioHier 
investigation.    It  is  evidentiy  impomliktiidt- 
cide  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  exdosire  opt- 
ions of  essentiality  or  non.-essentislity  of  fertn; 
the  most  able  physicians  of  the  worid  voaU 
probably  occupy  at  present  the  middle  grorad 
of  Ohomel,  accepting  the  febrilvaflectiaia?!^ 
tomatio  of  inflammation,  but  also  oertiis  eaaei- 
tial  or  continned  fevers  characterized  I;  tbe 
want  of  relation  between  the  severity  d  tin 
symptoms  and  the  slight  extent  of  aostoinal 
lesion,  by  the  spedal  nature  of  their  caQsei(Mb 
contagions,  endemic,  and  epidemic  feWB^  •■ 
by  such  a  series  of  general  phenomeiiatiit «» 
one  local  lesion  could  in  any  way  expUdn  ft» 
Leaving,  then,  the  nature  of  fever  to  bee^ 
by  ftiture  researches,  a  few  of  the  P™^ 
forms  mentioned  in  the  books  nuy  be  eftiW 
to  here,    Among  the  fevers  symptonutio  a 
external  or  internal  inflammations  are :  ^^^ 
matic  fever,  accompanying  wounds  and  mrgia 
operations ;  Inng  fever,  which  is  pnennwBU,  or 
inflammation  of  the  lungs;  brain  feT«r,«» 
flammation  of  the  substance  or  membraBC  of 
this  organ ;  rheumatic  fever,  or  acute  ^^^'^ 
tism ;  catarrhal  fever,  accompanying  «P^ 
influenza;  milk  fever,  the  function^  di** 
ance  attending  the  physiolcwical  secreteiB  of 
this  fluid,  coming  on  the  8d  or 4th  d^r^ 
delivery,  and  rarely  lasting  more  thanWiyi 
and  puerperal  fever,  by  which  is  nndentow'^ 
flammation  of  the  peritonemn,  or  of  thei^ 
and  its  appendages,  attacking  ^""^J*^^ 
delivered,  and  sometimes  rapng  '""P'?"'^ 
becoming  contagions,  and  seeming  to  *"*"°J 
and  to  produce  phlegmonous eJT^ipelas-  l""* 
these  forms  the  heat  of  the  snrflice  is  iBcrewji 
the  pulse  accelerated,  the  thirst  great,  tie  rsm 
less,  witii  lassitude,  weakness,  aweatiag,  «» 
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ptooUar  tjmpioma  aooording  to  the  organ  at- 
tacked ;  this  condition  may  nnqnestionably  be 
produced  by  fatigue,  by  the  inflnence  of  physi- 
cal agents,  and  by  moral  caoses.  'Intennittent 
ferers  (like  ferer  and  agne)  are  characterized  by 
paroxysniB  t>f  chills,  heat,  and  sweating,  regu- 
larly aocceeding  each  other,  with  intervals  of 
complete  apyrezia;  they  are  irregnlar,  quotid- 
iai,  tertian,  or  quartan,  according  as  the  inter- 
rJisone,  two,  or  three  days,  or  of  varying  and 
longer  dmration }  in  miasmatic  districts  many 
disMtes  take  on  an  intermittent  type,  which 
under  ordinary  oircnmstances  have  no  such 
cbiracter.  According  to  Chomel,  the  double 
qooUdiaa  fever  is  always,  and  the  common 
quotidiui  in  half  the  cases,  eyraptomatic  of  in- 
Sammttion  in  the  pulmonary,  digestive,  or  uri- 
nary macoos  membranes,  of  the  2d  stage  of 
phthisis,  or  of  deep-seated  and  superficial  aup- 
porations ;  bo  that  the  duration  of  intennission 
becomes  an  important  diagnostic  sign.  Even 
in  the  eonrse  of  typhoid  fever,  chills  will  often 
occur  at  the  same  hour  for  a  few  days  in  snc- 
ceaion.  Bemittent  fevers  are  characterized  by 
acontinnoDs  febrile  condition,  complicated  with 
intermittent  symptoms  of  chills  and  heat  at  the 
beginning  of  their  course,  and  of  heat  toward 
their  dose ;  they  eeem  in  many  cases  to  be  of 
miasmatic  origin,  and  to  be  modified  intermit- 
tents.  Continued  fevers  have  no  intermissions 
daring  then-  course,  hut  generally  one  or  two 
paroxysms  of  increased  febrile  condition,  with- 
oat  chills  daring  the  24  hours ;  they  affect  the 
whole  system,  independent  to  a  certain  extent 
of  organic  lesions,  yet  characterized  by  symp- 
toms  indicating  cntaneous  or  gastro-intestinal 
initation.  The  simplest  is  the  ephemeral  con- 
tinnoos  fever,  having  the  usual  symptoms  of 
lis»tade  and  uneasiness,  with  heat  of  skin, 
thirst,  headache,  and  rapid  pulse,  rarely  last- 
ing more  thui  a  day  or  two,  and  fi-equently 
Closed  by  &tigne  of  body  or  mind,  or  vivid 
emotioDS,  The  most  common  continued  fever 
of  the  United  States  is  the  typhoid,  which 
vill  he  described  under  its  own  title;  slow 
sod  servoos  fevers  are  mere  forms  of  it.  Heo- 
tic  fever  is  that  form  well  known  in  persons  snf- 
f»iiig  from  lingering  and  exhiiusting  diseases, 
OS  in  eonsamption  and  chronic  suppurations. 
Yellow  fever,  or  black  vomit,  Is  endemic  in 
troiacal  and  sabtropical  America,  requiring  for 
itA  deTek)pment  a  high  temperature  and  a  local- 
ity on  or  near  the  sea  coast ;  it  seems  to  spend 
its  fint  force  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membflme,  is  does  the  epidemic  cholera.  In 
this  olast  of  oontinued  fevers  belong  the  exantbe- 
nata,  each  as  small  pox,  measles,  and  scarla- 
tina. The  division  of  fevers  into  idiopathic 
and  ^mptomatio  seems  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
qnantity  of  fibrine  in  the  blood,  Andral  having 
fouod  its  amount  invariably  diminished  in  the 
foTOMr  and  increased  in  the  latter ;  in  ordinary 
wntinoed  fever,  when  uncomplicated  with  local 
doeasB,  the  amount  was  more  or  less  diminish- 
ed, with  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  corpus- 
ues;  local  inflammation  tends  to  increase  i(^ 
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bttt  the  febrile  condition  itself  limits  this  !n> 
crease;  in  typhoid  fever  the  decrease  Of  fibrine 
in  proportion  to  the  corpuscles  is  still  mora 
marked,  though  here  also  any  local  inflamma- 
tion will  increase  it ;  the  eruptive  fevers  were 
not  found  to  present  such  a  striking  dispropor- 
tion between  the  fibrine  and  the  oorpusclea^ 
and  their  specific  inflammations  did  not  tend  to 
increase  the  former  like  ordinary  inflammation; 
in  the  so  called  putrid  fevers  not  only  the  fib- 
rine but  all  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood 
are  diminished.  The  prognoos  of  fevers  de- 
pends on  the  type,  the  constitution  of  the  in- 
oividDals  attacked,  and  the  surrounding  circnm- 
Btanoes  as  to  pure  air,  cleanliness,  and  proper 
attention;  continued  fevers  are  most  common 
and  most  htal  among  the  poor  and  crowded 
popnlations  of  cities  and  of  unhealthy  localities ; 
wherever  snoh  diseases  are  known  to  previul, 
hygienic  and  sanitary  measures  will  generally 
remove  the  predisposing  and  render  harmless 
the  exciting  causes.  The  treatment  of  fever 
must  depend  also  on  the  type,  and  be  antiphlo- 
gistic, tonic,  stimulant,  specific,  or  expectant, 
according  to  the  ascertained  nature  of  its  cause. 

FEVER  BUSH  (jbewoin  odariferum,  Nees), 
a  shrub  from  4  to  10  feet  high,  with  long,  slen- 
der, and  brittle  branches,  common  in  the 
northern  United  States,  and  remarkable  for  its 
graceful  form  and  large  handsome  leaves,  espe- 
cially when  it  grows  upon  the  margin  of  some 
cold,  swampy  place  in  the  deep  shade  of  woods. 
Here  it  produces  an  abundance  of  flowers  and 
fruit.  The  flowers  appear  in  April  or  "Uaj  in 
clusters  from  8  to  6  in  number,  are  of  a  green- 
ish yellow  color,  and  come  oat  where  the  last 
year's  leaves  were.  The  fruit  is  a  small,  oval, 
dark  red  or  pnrple  drupe,  in  bimches  of  2  to  6. 
The  twigs  or  young  branches  are  smooth  and 
of  a  bright  green,  which  assumes  an  olive  tint 
the  next  year,  and  afterward  a  pearly  gray.  A 
decoction  of  the  twigs  is  used  to  alleviate  the 
itching  from  poisoning  by  sumach.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Darlington,  it  is  also  used  as  a 
medicine  for  homed  cattle  in  the  spring.  The 
berries  have  a  pleasant,  spicy  taste,  and  are 
ranch  admired,  and  have  sometimes  been  used 
as  allspice. 

FEW,  WiLUAM,  colonel,  an  American  revolu- 
tionary officer,  bom  in  Maryland,  June  8,  1748, 
died  in  Fishkill,  N.Y.,  July  16, 1828.  His  father 
removed  to  North  Carolina  when  his  family  was 
yonng.  Here  "William  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution 
became  distinguished  for  zeal  and  ability  in  the 
patriot  cause.  In  1776  he  removed  to  Georgia, 
where  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion for  fiwning  a  constitution.  For  the  next 
25  years  he  was  employed  in  various  public 
oflices ;  he  was  surveyor-general  of  the  state,  pre- 
siding judge  of  Richmond  co.  court,  and  in  1780 
a  member  of  congress,  remaining  in  that  body 
till  the  peace,  and  again  appointed  in  1786. 
The  next  year  he  assisted  in  forming  the  fed- 
eral constitution.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
yarioQS  actions  with  the  English  and  Indians. 
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-About  1788  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the 
law,  and  in  1798  was  a  member  of  the  third  con- 
Btitational  convention  of  Georgia.  From  1789 
to  1798  he  held  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate. 
Abont  1800  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  he  filled  several  offices,  and  was 
At  one  time  mayor. 

FEZ  (Ar.  Hu),  a  province  of  Morocco,  occli- 
pving  the  N.  portion  of  that  empire,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  E.  by  Algeria,  8.  by 
the  mountains  of  Atlas,  W.  by  the  Atlantic. 
The  face  of  the  province  is  a  rich  champaign 
country,  productive  in  grain,  chiefly  wheat 
and  boriey,  honey,  tobacco  of  the  kind  called 
meqttina»Li  olives,  and  wine.  The  principal 
moontains  are  the  Zarogh  and  Zarkon,  or  Zarar 
hamm.  The  chief  river  is  the  Sebou,  which, 
rising  in  the  E.  part  of  the  province  near  the 
AUas  mountain,  passes  within  6  m.  of  the  city 
of  Fez,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  at  Mamora, 
where  it  is  navigable.  The  chief  cities  are  Fez 
and  Tangiers,  the  principal  commercial  seats  of 
the  empire,  Mequinez,  Tettian,  Larach,'  Salee, 
Rabat,  and  Al-Kasar.  The  Spanish  presidios 
of  Oenta,  Albucemas,  Seflor-de-Vclez,  and  Me- 
filla  are  in  this  province,  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Fez  was  an  independent  kingdom  till  conquer- 
ed and  annexed  to  Morocco  in  1648. — The 
city  of  Fez  is  situated  in  lat  84°  6'  8"  N.,  long. 
6"  1'  11"  W.,  88  m.  8.  from  the  Mediterranean, 
100  ra.  E.  from  the  Atlantic,  and  80  m.  8.  E. 
from  Tangier,  on  the  slope  of  a  valley  watered 
by  the  river  Fez,  also  called  Wad-el-Jubor  (river 
of  pearls),  which  divides  within  the  city  into  2 
branches,  supplying  the  baths  and  fountains; 
pop.  estimated  at  80,000,  including  10,000  Ber- 
bers, 6,000  negroes,  and  a  large  number  of  Jews. 
The  city,  surrounded  by  dilapidated  walls,  is  4 
m.  in  circuit,  and  is  divided  into  the  old  and 
new  towns,  both,  however,  ancient,  and  both 
composed  of  narrow,  dirty  streets.  The  houses 
are  of  brick,  with  galleries  and  flat  roo6.  It  is 
one  of  the  8  residences  of  the  emperor,  bat  the 
palace,  although  large,  is  not  remarkable.  In 
the  16th  century  this  place  was  a  famous  seat 
of  Arabic  learning.  It  has  yet  a  university 
called  the  house  of  science,  colleges,  and  ele- 
mentary schools.  Formerly  the  city  contained 
some  hundreds  of  mosques,  and  is  said  still  to 
have  100,  of  whieh  the  principal  are  £1  Caroo- 
been,  and  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Muley  Edris, 
founder  of  the  city.  The  former  has  a  covered 
court  for  womoi  to  pray  in,  and  the  latter, 
which  contains  the  remits  of  the  founder,  is  a 
sanctuary  for  criminals.  From  its  abundance 
of  mosques  and  relics  Fez  is  the  holy  city  of  the 
western  Arabs.  It  possesses  200  caravansaries, 
some  hospitals,  and  manufactories  of  woollens, 
saebes,  silk  stuffs  and  girdles,  tiie  red  woollen 
caps  called  fez  (dyed  of  a  bright  red  color  by 
means  of  a  berry'found  in  the  vicinity),  slippers, 
coarse  linens,  fine  carpets,  saddlery,  &c  Of 
the  finaleather  known  by  the  name  of  morocco, 
the  red  comes  from  F^z.  Its  artisans  are  also 
very  skilful  in  goldsmith's  work  and  jewelry. 
It  is  the  depot  of  the  inland  trade,  and  ooUeots 


for  export  gums,  ^cea,  ostrich  fea&an,iT<ij; 
&c.  Caravans  set  ont  from  the  dty  aesim- 
nnally,  in  March  and  October,  acroas  the  dcKit 
for  Timbnctoo.  They  complete  the  roood  jo» 
ney  in  189  days,  of  which  <mly  64  are  ennikmd 
in  actual  travel.  The  pirates  who  InhslsBi^ 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Fez,  comniitted  dtmdt- 
tions  in  1^5  and  1866  on  Pmssianiitdnncli 
vessels  as  well  as  on  a  Spanish  estaUiahiwt 
on  the  coast,  and  the  snltaa  made  a  ooiqieai- 
tion  to  the  French  government  in  165C. 

FEZZAN  (one.  Phattmia  and  the  luddth 
Garamantes),  a  conntry  of  Central  A£riHi,ftB- 
erally  suppcwed  to  reach  from  lat  84°  totl  K., 
and  fh>m  long.  12°  to  17°  £.,  but  tlie  bomdiriB 
are  ill  defined ;  pop.  estimated  at  fraai1i,Wt> 
160,000.  It  lies  south  of  the  jmshaliesf  Tripti, 
to  which  it  is  tributary,  and  is  bonndcdoiill 
other  sides  by  the  Sahara.  In  conaeoiMMrf 
the  want  of  moisture,  and  the  gre{itiieit,itii 
almost  barren  of  vegetation.  The  aoileawb 
of  black  shining  sandstone,  or  the  fine  ■>!«( 
the  desert.  The  valleys  intersecting  tie  lo* 
ranges  of  hills  contain  thecnltivableusdoftlii 
region.  The  Black  Haratoh,  the  White  Et- 
ratch,  and  other  mountain  nnges,  eat  f cbb 
generally  in  the  direction  of  N.  W.  to  &£  Th 
land  lies  in  a  hollow  lower  tiiantiie  siirniaDJat 
desert  The  heat  in  snmmeri*iiil«Bae$iiia|: 
sometimes  to  138°  F.  In  winter  the  wid « 
greater  than  might  be  anticipated  ihai  itihti- 
tude;  in  1860  snow  fell  at  Sockna,  and  ice  e 
thick  as  a  paan's  finger  was  fouad  at  Hoamk. 
There  are  no  rivers  nor  brooks,  and  run  addon 
falls,  thunder  storms  are  rare,  and  the  e&Bib 
is  very  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  Dtlcsm 
the  staple  product;  small  quantities  of  nua 
and  barley  are  grown.  Among  the  other  (in- 
ductions are  figs,  pomegranates,  vatenadou, 
legumes,  durra,  and  a  little  wheat  Of  dooestic 
animals,  goats  are  the  most  nnmerooi;  casxk. 
horses,  and  asses  are  reared.  Of  wild  tmtk 
there  are  the  lion,  leopard,  hyena,  Jackal,  ImfilA, 
fox,  and  porcupine;  among  birds,  TsltoNi, fal- 
cons, and  other  birds  of  prey,  with  ostrichea  aid 
bastards.  Fezzan  is  exempt  from  flies,  tmt  ast^ 
scorpions,  and  bogs  abound.  Planted  ea  tiie 
high  road  of  commerce  between  the  ooitf" 
Africa  and  the  interior,  the  Fezzsneen  pli« 
their  main  reliance  upon  the  oaravin  trade- 
From  Oiuro  to  Moorzook  the  caravaa  tato 
about  40  days,  from  Tripoli  to  the  a»ni»id» 
abont  25  days.  Of  manoftctares  the  vmin " 
almost  destitpte.  Fezzan  is  inhabited  b^tro 
branches  of  the  Berber  race :  the  Tnarii^  »'* 
occupy  the  N.  W.,  and  the  Tibboos,  who  d»«ll 
in  the  8.  E.  Their  complexion  is  darit  brW", 
their  cheek  bones  are  prominent,  hair  woo^, 
fiwses  flat,  eyes  small,  lips  thick  and  F<*?*' 
ant  Their  persons  are  well  formed.  ToV 
speak  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Arabic  and  BeriWi 
their  media  of  exchange  are  Spanish  can  aw 
grain.  The  country  is  ruled  hj  a  snltsn,  w 
resides  at  Moorzook,  and  can  bring  abont  IS,  W 
men  into  the  field.  The  chief  sonroes  of  hiiw'- 
enue  are  taxes  upon  slaves  and  nwrehsaffl*. 
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Dm  only  {dooes  exnibiting  to  the  eye  some  de- 
greeof  lifeood  prosperity,  according  to  Dr. Barth, 
are  Moorzook  and  Sockna.  The  population  of 
each  is  estimated  at  about  8,000.  Oomelins 
Bilbas  GaditanuR,  Roman  proconsnl  of  Africa, 
peoetrated  into  Pliazania  about  20  B.  0.  The 
remains  (rf  Boman  dvilization,  in  the  shape  of 
colnniDs  or  mansoleams,  are  still  found  as  far  S. 
u  86°  26'  Vf..  In  the  7th  century  Fezzan  fell 
ooder  the  dominion  of  the  Arat^  who  intro- 
doced  Ifohammedanism,  to  which  religion  the 
F«ianeer8  are  still  fanatically  attached.  Since 
then  Fetzan  has  generally  been  tributary  to 
some  Arab  potentate.  In  1811  the  bey  Mnkni 
osarped  the  throne,  and  acknowledged  allegi- 
ance to  the  pasha  of  Tripoli.-  Fezzan  has  been 
macb  Tisitea  by  modern  travellers,  and  is  re- 
garded as  the  starting  point  for  the  interior  of 
Kegrolsnd.  Denham  and  Olapperton,  Ondney, 
HomemanD,  Lyoo,  Ritchie,  Barth,  Richardson, 
and  lastly  Dr.  Vt^I,  have  all  visited  and  de- 
aoibedit. 

HARD,  JcAN  Baptistb,  abb^  a  French  de- 
monologist,  bom  In  D^on,  Nov.  28,  1788,  died 
tiKre,  Sept.  SO,  1818.  He  accounted  for  the 
jierTersities  of  hnznan  conduct  by  supposing  de- 
moniac agency,  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  Vol- 
taire and  other  philosophers  of  his  time  were 
turely  demons,  and  denounced  them  as  such 
before  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  France  in 
177$.  The  French  revolution  seemed  to  him 
t  great  diabolic  triumph,  and  his  opinion  was 
Mwfinned  by  his  own  imprisonment  for  2  years 
for  persistence  in  the  exercise  of  the  priest- 
bood. 

FIBRDTE,  a  nitrogenous  compound  which 
finis  the  solid  portion  of  the  flesh  or  muscular 
fibre  of  taimab,  and  also  the  fibrous  portion  of 
the  blood.  A  substance  identical  with  it  in 
wmporition  is  found  In  the  newly  expressed 
joices  (tf  plants,  particularly  in  the  grape,  when 
tbese  ore  allowea  to  stand  for  some  time,  and 
tbe  gelatinons  substance  that  is  deposited  is 
*«Aed  free  from  the  coloring  matter  associated 
»ithit.  This  is  called  VMietablefibrine.  It  ex- 
Bta  tlw  in  wheat  flour,  being  separated  in  the 
wbetanoe  commonly  called  gluten.  Animal 
fibrine  ia  separated  from  the  muscle  or  flesh  by 
washing  the  soluble  saline  coloring  and  albumi- 
pons  matters  with  cold  water,  and  then  dissolv- 
>°S  the  gdatinons  and  fatty  matters  with  hot 
weter.  The  residue  is  principally  fibrine.  It  is 
wtalned  ftom  freshly  drawn  blood  by  taking  up 
"*.  'opy  pirtions  that  adhere  to  a  twig  with 
?^  it  18  stirred,  and  thoroughly  cleansing 
P**  «  coloring  and  soluble  matters  by  wash- 
'"K'  it  ts  a  soft  white  sabstanoe,  which  becomes 
on  drying  yellowish,  brittle,  and  semi-transpar- 
«S  Nianerous  analyses  have  been  made  of  the 
"■^e,  albumen,  and  caseine  derived  from  vege- 
?*•  wed  for  food— the  albumen  from  the  clari- 
^jniM  of  turnips,  asparagus,  &o.,  and  the 
™«ne  from  beans  and  peas— and  the  results 
gwe  an  identity  of  composition  not  only  among 
S^^wves,  but  with  the  chief  oonstitnents  of  the 
"Wd,  animal  fibre,  and  albumen.    One  of  the 


analysee  of  animal  fibrine  by  Sherer  might  almost 
equidly  well  be  given  for  either  of  the  other  sab- 
stances,  or  indeed  for  the  caseine  of  milk,  which 
is  in  no  respect  different.  The  following  is  one 
of  many  quoted  by  Liebig:  carbon,  64.464; 
hydrogen,  7.069 ;  nitrogen^6.762 ;  oxygen,  sol- 
pnnr,  phosphorus,  22.716.  When  meat  is  cooked, 
the  quick  application  of  a  ^ong  heat  or  of  boil- 
ing water  causes  the  albuminous  liquid  which 
surrounds  the  fibrine  to  coagulate  and  enclose 
the  savory  juices  in  a  coating  they  cannot  pene- 
trate. The  fibrine  is  also  Uius  protected  and 
remains  tender.  Cold  water  does  not  coagulate 
the  albumen,  and  so  the  juices  escape  when  the 
meat  is  placed  in  it,  and  the  fibrine  afterward 
contracts  in  cooking  and  becomes  poor  and 
tough.  In  young  animals  the  fibrine  is  accom- 
panied with  more  of  this  albuminous  liquid  than 
in  those  that  are  older. 

.  FICHTE,  JoBAKX  GoTTurB,  a  German  phi- 
losopher, bom  in  Rammenau  in  Lusotia,  May 
19v  1763,  died  in  Berlin,  Jan.  27, 1814.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  weaver,  and  owed  bis  educa- 
tion to  the  munificence  of  a  wealthy  nobleman, 
the  baron  of  Miltitz.  He  studied  theology  at 
Jena,  Leipsio,  and  Wittenberg,  1780-'83,  and 
for  10  years  obtained  a  precarious  living  as  a 
private  tutor.  Not  nnfreqnently  during  this 
time  he  was  bro^ht  to  the  verge  of  abject  pov- 
erty. While  at  K6nigsberg  in  1702,  be  became 
acquainted  with  the  philosopher  Kant,  of  whom 
he  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  en- 
thusiastic admirers,  and  as  an  application  of  his 
philosophy  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  Kritik 
alUr  Offenibarungen  ("  Review  of  All  Revela- 
tions"), which,  having  been  published  anony- 
mously, was  generally  believed  to  have  been 
written  by  Kant  himselfl  In  1798,  while  resid- 
ing in  Switzerland,  he  published  a  work  in  2 
volumes  "  to  rectify  public  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  French  revolution."  In  1794  he  obtained 
a  professorship  at  the  university  of  Jena  through 
the  influence  of  Goethe,  then  secretary  of  sti^ 
of  Soze- Weimar.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  oontuning  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  his  philosophical  system :  Ueber 
dm  Begriffder  WiMen$ehafUUkr»  ("  On  the  Idea 
of  a  general  Theorv  of  Knowledge"),  and  during 
the  next  6  years  his  system  was  matured  and 
completed.  By  it  he  immediately  took  rank 
among  the  most  original  living  philosophers 
and  as  it  appeared  to  fiiraish  a  met^hysical 
basis  for  progressive  political  and  religious 
views,  he  was  considered  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  liberal  party  in  Germany.  The  Saxon  gov- 
ernment, becoming  alarmed  at  the  boldness  of 
his  theories,  insisted  on  his  removal,  and  Goe- 
the, tbough  secretly  sympathiang  with  him, 
felt  himseu  bound  to  express  to  him  his  ofSdal 
disapprobation.  £xa8{>erated  by  these  proceed- 
iugs,  Fichte  resigned  his  professorship  and  k^ 
pealed  to  the  public  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Ap- 
ftUatitm  gtgm  dU  AiMageatt Aihritmv*.  But 
this  appeal,  although  proving  the  deep  earnest- 
nees  of  Fichte,  could  scarcely  be  considered  as 
a  oondoave  refutation  of  the  ol)jecUons  raised 
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against  Ma  doctrines.  He  maintained  in  it  that 
science  conld  conceive  the  idea  of  existence 
only  in  regard  to  snch  beings  or  things  as  be- 
longed to  the  province  of  sensnal  perception, 
and  that  therefore  it  conld  not  be  applied  to 
God.  God  was  not  an  individnal  being,  but 
merely  a  manifestation  of  snpreme  laws,  the 
logical  order  of  events,  the  ordo  ordinant  of  the 
universe.  For  the  rest,  Fichte  held  that  the 
qnestion  whether  a  phQoeophical  system  was 
atheistic  or  not  was  utterly  preposterous.  It 
was,  he  said,  no  less  ridicnloos  to  ask  a  philos- 
opher if  his  doctrines  were  atheiatio  than  to 
ask  a  mathematician  whether  a  triangle  was 
green  or  red.  From  Jena  ^chte  went  to  Ber- 
lin, where  by  bis  writings  and  lectures  he  ex- 
erted a  great  inflaence  on  public  opinion,  and 
after  the  reverses  which  befell  the  Prussian 
monarchy  became  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
and  powerful  anti-Napoleonic  agitators.  For  a 
few  months  only  (1805),  he  accepted  a  profes- 
sorship at  the  university  of  Erlangen.  After  the 
battle  of  Jena  (1806)  he  went  to  Eftnigsberg, 
and  thence  to  Copenhagen,  but  returned  to  Ber- 
lin in  1807.  While  the  French  conquerors  were 
still  there  he  delivered  in  the  academy  his 
"  Addresses  to  the  German  Nation"  (Beam  an 
die  deuttehe  Nation),  which  even  to  this  day  are 
admired  as  a  monument  of  the  most  intense 
patriotism  and  depth  of  thought  Immediately 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Berlin  university 
in  1810,  he  accepted  a  professorship  there.  In 
1818  he  resumed  his  political  activity  with  great 
snccess.  When  at  last  the  deliverance  of  Germany 
from  French  oppression  had  given  him  sufficient 
tranquillity  o/mind  to  resume  the  completion  of 
his  philosophical  system,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
noble  exertions  of  his  wife  in  the  cause  of  char- 
ity. By  nursing  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
military  hospitt^  for  6  months  she  had  become 
infected  with  typhus.  She  recovered,  but  her 
husband,  who  had  also  taken  the  disease,  suc- 
cumbed to  it. — ^Beside  th^  above  mentioned 
publications  of  Fichte,  the  following  are  his 
principal  works :  Orundlage  der  gaammten  Wi»- 
tgnKKafttlehre  (1794) ;  Orwndtagt  dt»  Natur- 
JJ«cft<»(l796-'97) ;  Systemder  SitttnUhre (1798) ; 
Ueber  die  Bettimmung  dee  Mentchen  (1801) ; 
Ameeitung  eum  eeligen  Leien  (1S06).  His  com- 
plete works  were  published  at  Berlin  in  1846. 
To  give  a  succinct  and  intelligible  analysis  of 
Fichte'sphilosophical  system  is  next  to  impos- 
sible. His  language  is  extremely  pedantic,  ab- 
strnse,  and  liable  to  misoonstrnction,  to  which, 
indeed,  Fichte's  philosophy  has  been  subject  in 
a  higher  degree  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other 
modem  philosopher.  Thus,  for  instance,  to  de- 
signate the  self-conscious  intellect  as  contrasted 
with  the  non-conscious  objects  of  its  conception, 
ho  uses  the  personal  pronoun  "  I"  as  contrasted 
to  the  "not  I"  (leh  and  Nieht-Teh,  in  English 
versions  generally  rendered  by  the  I^tin  «^0  and 
non-ego) ;  and  this  was  misconstrued  by  many 
of  his  contemporaries  as  a  deification  of  his  own 
individual  self,  while  in  point  of  fact  he  meant 
mtlf  that  which  by  other  modems  has  been 


ealled  the  absolirtA,  and  by  the  tndoit  pUlon- 
phers  the  substance,  ilchte's  pbiloscobj  «■ 
intended  to  amj^fy  that  of  Eaot.  Xint,  la 
investigating  the  theory  <^  human  cognitioa, 
had  arrived  at  the  oondnsion  that  ill  propoiia 
of  external  objects,  by  which  they  are  dkncraed 
and  known,  are  not  realities,  transferred  fim 
without  into  the  hijman  mind,  but  mere  iim 
of  conception  innate  in  the  human  mind.  Hom 
he  argued  that  objects  per  te,  or  soeh  n  tfc^ 
really  are,  independent  of  human  eogdtJMi,  m 
utterly  unknown  to  man.  So  fiur  as  mm  ii  eoO' 
oemed,  they  are  only  phenomena,  thatiitoi?, 
for  man  they  exist  only  as  they  appear  to  tbi 
human  mind  according  to  its  forms  of  eweip 
tion  (categories),  while  aa  notimena,  of  mins 
they  are  per  te,  they  are  unknown  and  iaeoo- 
ceivable.  Now  that  which  Fichte  attenfts  t» 
prove  is  simply  this,  that  between  objecti  • 
they  appear  to  human  conc^>tion,  aadaodm 
they  are,  there  is  no  real  difference,  mm  tiw 
forms  of  human  cognition  are  identical  witk  b 
action  of  the absolnte  intellect;  that  djeela tie 
only  the  limit  set  by  the  absolnte  witUn  itaelf 
in  order  to  arrive  at  perfect  self-ccaiseiooaiM: 
that  the  absolnte  (the  leh)  is  at  the  avne  tine 
anhject  and  object,  the  id^  and  the  lesL  £» 
duced  to  pluner  laogoage,  all  this  woold  mea 
that  God  (the  al>9olnte  anbject,  the  great  aedn 
and  creative  "  1*0  and  nature  (the  "not^'tU 
aggregate  of  objects)  are  united  in  a  aodv 
manner  as  soul  and  body ;  that  the  alieolatt 
intellect  pervades  all  and  every  thing,  tad  tbat 
the  human  mind  is  an  integral  part  of  the  tlw- 
lute  intellect  But  clothed  in  the  most  sJngil* 
and  obscure  formulas,  the  theory  of  FSebte  ni 
understood  by  many  to  mean  that  all  ntStj  a- 
isted  only  in  the  imagination  o!  man,  and  vaiii 
fact  merely  an  outward  reflection  or  maoiftttt&i 
of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind.  8«!l>  wu 
not  his  idea,  and  the  term  "ideali8t,''iriieB«f' 
plied  to  Fichte,  has  a  different  meaning  fromthtt 
in  which  it  is  applied  to  Berkeley.  Tint  ^ 
ultimate  consequences  of  Fichte's  sysUm  wow 
have  led  him  into  a  sort  of  pantheisticsl  tsjti- 
cism  is  apparent  from  his  li^er  writings,  in  wUdi 
the  "I"  is,  much  more  deariythaninlii««B8ff 
works,  set  forth  aa  God,  and  all  tndividadiaiiie 
only  as  reflections  of  the  absolnte.  Apjdysif  te 
metaphysical  theories  to  ethics,  Fidite  eoodme 
that  morality  consists  in  the  haimray  of  W' 
fhongbts  (conscience)  and  aoti<Hi8.  Entire  frw- 
dom  of  action  and  self-determinatim  is,*oi«<>- 
ing  to  Fichte,  not  merely  the  prdiminiij  «»• 
dition  of  morality,  but  moraH^  itadt  oate 
law  should  be  nothing  more  tium  a  deten^ 
tion  of  the  boundaries  within  which  the  nee 
action  of  the  individnal  must  be  coafined, »  n 
to  concede  the  same  £reedom  to  otheA  u* 
has  no  meaning  or  existence  without  soae^ 
The  object  of  society  is  tho  realizatioo  of  tie 
supreme  law  as  conceived  by  hnmaa  rtw^ 
The  m^  perfect  state  of  human  society  wooM 
be  the  troe  kingdom  of  heaven,  since  the  m«^ 
lute  or  God  is  revealed  in  the  rational  deraoP" 
ment  of  mankind.    It  is  eaaly  seen  how  »«» 
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etUeal  doeblnes  of  Fiohte  appeared  ia  practice, 
Kaintainiog  that  self-reliance  and  self-deter* 
mination  were  the    only  guarantees  of  true 
morality,  and  contending  against  the  assnmpUon 
of  the  divine  right  of  political  institutions,  he 
furnished  a  philosophioal  basis  to  the  liberal 
political  parties  who  opposed  the  sanctity  of 
popular  rights  to  the  assumed  divine  right  of 
monarcba.    In  order  to  insure  to  the  people  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  rational  well  being, 
fiohte  taught  that  the  introduction  of  the  most 
universal  popnlar  education  was  one  of  the 
principal  aoties  of  the  state.    In  regard  to 
this  sal^eot  hit  nrgent   appeals  to  the  Ger- 
man goTemments  have  been  highly  sacoessfoL 
The  identity  of  the  subject  and  object,  or  of  the 
ided  and  real,  as  taught  by  Ficbte,  afterward 
became  the  basis  as  well  of  Schelling's  nature- 
philosophy  as  of  Hegel's  philosophical  system, 
the  former  of  t{hich  attempts  a  logical  construc- 
tion of  the  universe  from  the  stcmdpoint  of  the 
object  (nature),  while  the  other  attempts  the 
same  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  subject  (the 
human  inind).    Ileinrich  Heine  draws  an  inge- 
oiMu  parallel  between  Eant  and  Robespierre  on 
tiie  one  hand,  and  Fichte  and  Kapdeon  on  the 
other.    Lilie  Kobeq>ierre — this  is  Heine's  state- 
ment— ^Eant  by  his  reasoning  destroyed  all  that 
to  former  thinkers  had  appeared  as  reality,  leav- 
ing man  solitary  with  his  thoughts  and  his  cog- 
nition; like  Napoleon,  Fichte  combined  thought 
and  action  into  one,  and  attempted  to  recon- 
itmct  the  world  of  realities  by  the  unrestrained 
action  of  gigantic  thought.    This  parallel  might 
be  farther  extended  to  Schelling,  whose  mysti- 
cal natore^bilosophy  would  uien  correspond 
to  the  period  of  the  French  restoration,  and 
thH  period  of  French  literature  represented  by 
Um  roBumtio  school ;  and  to  Hegel,  whose  elab- 
orate philosophical  system' of  checks  and  bal- 
ances might  be  made  to  correspond  to  the  con- 
stitotiooal  period  of  French  history  under  Louis 
Philippe.    These  comparisons  are  no  mere  fJEin- 
dea.    Certain  it  is  that  all  those  seemingly  ab- 
Btniae  systems  of  philosophy,  which  to  outsiders 
appeared  merely  as  abstract  metaphysical  lucu- 
wationi,  had  for  Germany  herself  a  practical 
meaning,  and  served  as  an  ultimate  basis  for  the 
aspiratwiu  of  political  parties.    Thus,  it  might 
beabown  that  the  system  of  Kant  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mnpathies  with  the  leveUtng  tenden- 
cies of  the  French  revolution,  which  during  the 
hut  lOyearsof  the  18tb  century  became  manifest 
in  aome  portions  of  Germany;  that  Fichte's 
idealism  was  the  source  from  which  sprung  the 
aspirations  of  the  Bunehen$eluift  toward  a  re- 
gnieration  of  the  German  empire  in  all  its  me- 
diaval  splendor;  that  Schelling's  mysticism  had 
mneh  to  do  with  the  retrograde  political  roman- 
tioini  of  the  feudal  party ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
Hegdian  system  was  the  guiding  light  of  those 
political  parties  in  (Germany  whose  aim  was  a 
oomtitational  monarchy.      The  close  aflSnity 
between  those  phUoeopnical  systems  and  polit- 
ical tendencies  was  as  apparent  to  their  imme- 
diate cootemporariee  as  was  in  1848  the  affinity 


between  the  theories  of  the  so-called  younger 
Hegelian  school  and  the  republican  move- 
ments of  that  time.  Fichte's  transcendental 
idealism,  as  it  was  called,  is  therefore  not  a 
philosophical  system  in  the  some  meaning  as 
those  of  the  ancients,  but  merely  a  single  stage 
in  the  intellectual  and  political  progress  of  Ger- 
many. Viewed  in  this  light,  it  has  in  its  time 
exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
German  nation,  and  largely  contributed  to  that 
popnlar  enthusiastic  excitement  by  which  the 
French  dominion  over  central  Europe  was  de- 
stroyed. The  Orunde&gt  det  gegentedrtigen 
Zeitalten  (Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age), 
Waen  de$  OelehrUn  (Nature  of  the  Scholar), 
B«»timmv.ng  de$  Mentehen  (Vocation  of  Man), 
Bettimmung  del  OeUhrUn  (Vocation  of  the 
Scholar),  and  some  other  of  Fichte's  works, 
have  been  translated  into  Englbh  by  Smith, 
who  has  also  written  a  memoir  of  the  author. — 
Immanuel  Herm^nx,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Jena  in  1797,  filled  from  182S  to  1842  pro- 
fessorships at  several  Prussian  colleges,  and  since 
1842  has  been  professor  at  the  university  of 
Tabingen.  He  has  published  many  philosophi- 
cal works,  mosdy  following  the  theories  of  his 
father,  though  he  cltums  to  have  established  • 
system  of  his  own,  which,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Hegelian  pantheism,  he  calls  concrete 
theism. 

FICIITELBERG,  or  FicnrKLOEBiBOE  (moun- 
tain of  pines),  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  king- 
dom of  Bavaria,  province  of  Upper  Franconia,  be- 
tween the  Bohemian  forest  and  the  Franconian 
Jura,  covered  with  forests  of  firs  and  pines.  By 
reason  of  its  position  in  the  centre  of  Germany 
this  chain  is  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  all  the 
Germanic  mountains,  though  it  does  not  sur' 
pass  the  neighboring  chains  in  elevation.  It 
separates  the  affluents  of  the  North  and  Black 
seas,  the  river  Naab  descending  from  it  on  the 
S.,  tiie  Saale  on  the  K.,  the  i%er  on  the  K, 
qnd  the  Main  on  the  W.  It  extends  in  lei^;th 
86  m.  N.  E.  from  Baireuth  to  the  Bohemian 
frontier,  and  its  2  loftiest  summits  are  Ochsen- 
kopf  (Ox  head)  and  Schneeberg  (Snow  moun- 
tain), respectively  8,397  and  8,450  feet  high. 
The  Fichtelberg  possesses  a  robust  and  laborious 
population  of  155,000.  The  upper  port  of  the 
monntfun  yields  oats  and  wood  in  abundance, 
and  the  lower  parts  produce  rye,  barley,  fla:^ 
puke,  and  a  little  wheat;  but  the  chief  indus- 
try of  the  inhabitants  is  in  working  the  numer- 
ous mines  of  iron,  vitriol,  sulphur,  lead,  cop- 
per, and  marble.  The  mountains  are  densely 
populated  and  traversed  by  good  roads,  and  in 
the  S.  W.  by  the  Saxon-Bavarian  rulway. 

FICINO,  Mabsiuo,  a  Platonic  philosopher 
of  the  15th  century,  born  in  Florence,  Oct.  19, 
1483,  died  in  Careggi,  Oct  1,  1499.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  first  physician  of  Oosmo  de'  Me- 
dici, and  was  intended  for  his  father's  profes- 
sion. A  learned  Greek,  Gemistus  Pletho,  an 
enthnsiastic  student  of  the  long  forgotten  phi- 
losophy of  Plato,  inspired  Cosmo  with  so  much 
of  lUs  own  enthusiasm,  that  the  latter  deter^ 
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mined  to  naturalize  tbis  philosophj  at  borne. 
He  selected  voang  Hcino  as  a  yonth  of  great 

fromise,  to  be  instmcted  in  the  mysteries  of 
latoiusm,  and  to  become  the  chief  and  precep- 
tor of  a  new  Platonic  academy.  He  edacated 
bim  in  bis  palace,  Burronnded  bim  with  Greek 
masters,  enconraged  bim  to  read  in  their  native 
language  the  pbflosopbers  of  antiqnity,  placed 
bim  when  SO  years  old  at  the  bead  of  the  acad- 
emy of  Florence,  and  charged  bim  to  be  the 
interpreter  and  propagator  of  the  Platonic  phi- 
losopby  in  the  West.  Ficino  made  nnmerons 
translations  from  Plato,  lamblichns,  Hermes 
Trismegistos,  whom  be  especially  admired,  and 
from  most  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophers. 
Too  weak  to  bold  the  balance  between  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  and  between  Plato  and  the  Alex- 
andrians, be  became  the  disciple  of  all  schools, 
and  borrowed  from  all  systems.  He  treated  of 
the  nature  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  fiinc- 
tions  and  distinguishing  characters  of  angels. 

,  and  the  being  and  attributes  of  God.  His  chief 
merit,  however,  is  as  the  translator  and  first 
western  admirer  of  Plato,  and  in  bis  partiality 
for  this  philosopher  be  is  said  to  have  endeav- 
ored to  introduce  fragments  from  bis  writings 
into  the  offices  and  prayers  oC  the  cburob. 

FICQUELlfONT,  Karl  Ludwio,  count,  an 
Austrian  statesman  and  general,  born  at  Dienze, 
Lorraine,  March  28,  1777,  died  in  Venice, 
April  7,  18S7.  He  was  a  son  of  Count  Joseph, 
who,  after  emigrating  from  Lorrmne  to  Austria, 

f  died  in  1799  from  a  wound  received  at  the 
battle  of  Magnano.  Like  bis  father,  be  fought 
against  the  French,  and  became  in  1813  m<^or- 
general,  and  afterward  general  of  cavalry.  He 
was  employed  as  Austrian  ambassador,  and  on 
special  important  diplomatic  missions  in  various 
eotmtiiea,  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
during  Mettemich's  temporary  absence  from 
Vienna  in  1889,  and  Joined  the  cabinet  in  1840 
as  minister  of  conference  and  as  director  of  the 
war  department.  During  the  revolution  of 
1848  be  was  for  a  short  time  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  then  provisional  prime  minister,  till 
Hay  4,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  a  hostile 
demonstration  of  the  people,  who  looked  upon 
him  as  a  disciple  of  Metternich.  He  afterward 
wrote  several  political  pamphlets,  some  of  which, 
taLordPalmenUm, England, undder  Continent 
rVienna,  1869),  and  Zum  hUnftigm  Frieden 
(1866).  attracted  considerable  attention.  Let 
ptnteU  et  r^fUxion*  moraUt  et  politu(ue$  du 
Comtt  d«  I^cquelmont  appeared  in  Paris  m  1869, 
with  a  biographical  notice  by  M.  do  Barante. 

FICTION,  in  law,  a  supposition  which  is 
known  not  to  be  true,  but  which  is  taken  to  be 
true,  in  order  that  certain  conclusions  and  infer- 
ences may  be  supported.  Fictions  were  for- 
merly used  more  frequently  than  at  present ;  and 
most  of  those  which  are  still  retained  are  simply 
absurdities  which  might  better  be  abandoned. 
Thus,  in  the  action  of  trover,  in  which  the 
pluntiff  demands  damages  for  the  defendant's 
refusal  to  deliver  to  the  plaintiff  his  property  in 
the  defendant's  possession,  the  plaintiff  declares 


tbat  he  lost  the  thing  in  question,  and  ilM  d^ 
fendant  came  into  possession  of  it  by  finding,  and 
has  converted  it  to  bis  own  use ;  and  the  defoid- 
ant  is  not  permitted  to  deny  the  losing  or  bid- 
ing, the  only  question  being  whether  be  his  n- 
fbsed  to  give  to  the  plaintiff  property  wbid  die 
plaintiff  has  a  right  to  demand  from  bim.  Otler 
familiar  instances  are  the  nunc  pro  time  sqipo- 
sitions  that  a  thing  done  now  was  done  at » 
former  time,  and  all  the  John  Doe  and  Kcluni 
Boe  proceedings.  The  fictions  of  tbe  comm 
law  were  derived,  it  is  said,  from  tbe  Bomtn 
civil  law,  in  which  the  praetor,  for  tbe  ub  of 
doing  justice  without  violating  tbe  kv,  ts 
permitted  to  suppose  a  state  of  facta  to  exist 
other  than  tbe  real  one.  In  the  old  law,  6<&m 
were  said  to-be  "  of  five  sorts,  abeyance,  remitter, 
relation,  presumption,  and  representatioD.''  T« 
avoid  the  mischie&  which  might  remit  from 
tliem,  there  were  certain  rules,  such  asfiiefoi- 
lowing :  1,  the  law  never  makes  fictiona  tet 
from  necessity  and  to  avoid  a  wrong;  i,  tbej 
must  not  be  of  a  thing  impossible ;  3,  Haj  an 
never  admitted  where  truth  will  work  ts  veil; 
4,  they  are  confined  to  civil  cases,  and  are  lot 
permitted  in  criminal  trials.  But  these  nilea, 
excepting  the  last,  were  not  of  modi  prMticiI 
valne;  and  the  true  explanation  of  legil  fictions 
is,  that  they  belong  to  the  old  system  <AteiM- 
colity  and  formula,  and  have  for  the  most  put 
disappeared.  What  are  called  pregumptims  of 
law  (which  will  be  treated  nnder  their  on 
head)  are  sometimes  classed  with  fictiona,  bst 
not  accurately. 

FIELD,  David  Dudlby,  an  Americsn  jmH 
born  in  Haddam,  Conn.,  Feb.  18, 1805,  tbe  eld- 
est son  of  the  Congregational  minister  of  tilt 
town.  When  be  was  14,  his  father  remorei 
to  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  in  1821  be  entered 
Williams  college.  In  1826  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  tbe  bar  in  18^ 
and  immediately  entered  upon  practice  in  tix 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  has  been  cobjim- 
nous  at  tbe  bar  for  more  than  30  years.  HeB 
especially  known  by  hia  labors  in  thecansea 
law  reform.  As  early  as  1889  he  published  lis 
first  essay  on  the  subject,  pointing  out  the  d^ 
fects  of  tbe  old  system,  and  the  necessity  of  i 
reconstruction  of  the  modes  of  legid  procednre. 
This  be  followed  up  by  other  articles  on  tie 
same  subject  in  1842, 1844,  1846,  and  IMT.  a 
the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  by  the  !«?»•■ 
ture  of  New  York  a  commissioner  on  pncW* 
and  pleadings,  and  as  such  took  tbe  leading  p»t 
in  the  preparation  of  the  code  of  procednm 
Of  this  work  only  a  part  has  been  as  yet  en- 
acted into  law,  half  of  the  code  of  cirfl  pro- 
cedure, and  the  whole  of  the  code  of  crimiMl 
procedure,  remaining  still  to  be  acted  nponli/ 
the  legislature.  The  radical  design  of  the  new 
code  of  civil  procedure  is  to  obliterate  tl"  *" 
tinction  between  the  forms  of  action  and  M- 
tween  legal  and  equitable  suits,  so  that  aJl  tM 
rights  of  tbe  parties  in  relation  to  tbe  snbjecO 
of  litigation  can  be  determined  in  one  action, 
instead  of  dividing  them  as  heretofore  betreen 
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Afferent  niHs,  often  isconnstent  aod  alvaj^s 
perplexing.     Upon  this  idea  as  the  foundation 
the  whole  system  is  huilt,  and  the  effect  has 
been  to  prodnoe  a  legal  revolation,  not  only  In 
Neir  YcM-k,  bat  in  the  states  of  Missoori,  Ohio, 
Kentaoky,  Indiana,  Alabama,  Minnesota,  Cali- 
foraia,  and  Oregoa    From  America  the  reform 
K>oa  attracted  the  attention  of  the  law  reform- 
ers of  England,  with  Lord  Bronghnm  at  their 
head,  and  through  their  inflnence  it  has  modi- 
fied tiie  legislation  of  Great  Britain  and  her  ool- 
oniea.    In  1857  Mr.  Field  was  appointed  by  the 
legiaUtnre  of  New  York  at  the  head  of  a  new 
commission  to  prepare  a  political  code,  a  penal 
code,  and  a  civil  code,  works  which  .are  de- 
rigned  to  contain,  with  the  codes  of  procedure, 
the  whole  body  of  the  law. — Otbus  Wkst,  an 
American  merchant,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
chiefly  known  from  his  conn^tion  with  the 
Atlantic  telegraph,  bom  in  Stodcbridge,  Mass., 
Not.  80,  1819.    He  was  educated  in  his  native 
«>antyi  and  at  the  age  of  16  went  to  New  York, 
and  in  a  few  years  fought  his  way  from  a  clerk's 
desk  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  prosperous  mer- 
cantile bouse.    Such  was  his  success  that  in 
1853  he  partially  retired  from  bnsiness,  and 
went  6  months  in  travelling  in  South  America. 
On  his  return  he  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  project  of  a  telegraph  across  the  ocean. 
He  was  first  applied  to  for  aid  to  complete  the 
tdegraphio  line  commenced  between  St.  John's 
and  Cape  Ray  in  Newfoundland.    While  in* 
vestigating  the  subject  he  considered  the  prao- 
ticabtUty  of  establishing  telegraphic  commani- 
cation  between   Enrope    and  America   by  a 
(ubmarine  cable  stretching  from  Newfound- 
land  to  Ireland.      In  the  early  part  of  1864 
he  was  instrumental   in  procuring  a  charter 
fran  the  legislature  of  Newfoundland,  granting 
sa  ezclosive  right  for  60  years  to  establish  a 
telegr^h  from  the  continent  of  America  to 
Newfbondland,  and  thence  to  Europe;  associat- 
ing himself  with  Peter  Cooper,  Moses  Taylor, 
and  other  citizens  of  New  York,  under  the  title 
of  the  "  New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  London 
Telegraph  Company,"  for  the  purpose  of  car* 
^ingtlus  design  into  effect,  and  thereby  uniting 
Eur^  and  America  by  a  submarine  cable. 
Mr.  Yield  thenceforth  devoted  himself  almost 
exdodvely  to  the  execution  of  this  project. 
He  narticipated  largely  in  the  construction  of 
the  land  line  of  telegraph  in  Newfoundland  and 
Cape  Breton  island,  and  in  the  two  attempts  to 
lay  the  submarine  cable  between  Cape  Ray  and 
Otpe  Breton,  visiting  England  in  1854  and  1866 
<n  the  latter  business.    In  1866  he  organized 
the  "Atlantic  Telegraph  Company"  to  continue 
the  existing  line  to  Ireland,  snlwequently  pro- 
cnred  from  the  British  and  American  govern- 
ments aid  in  money  and  ships,  and  accompanied 
the  expeditions  which  sdled  from  England  in 
1857  aod  1868  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the 
oUe  across  the  Atlantic  ocean.    Upon  his  re- 
twii  to  America  in  1868,  after  the  successful 
I'Ting  of  the  cable,  he  waa  the  recipient  of  en- 
tliDsiaatic  ovations  in  some  of  the  chief  cities  of 


the  Union.  Mr.  Field  is  now  (1869)  In  Eng< 
land,  engaged  in  forwarding  a  third  attempt 
to  lay  a  submarine  Atlantic  cable,  the  dectrio 
commnnioation  over  that  of  1868  having  been  in- 
terrnpted. — ^Hbnbt  Martts,  an  Amencsn  oler* 
gyman  and  Journalist,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  April  8, 1822.  Ha 
was  graduated  at  Williams  college  at  the  age  of 
16,  and  after  4  years'  study  of  ueology  bc^amo 
pastor  of  a  church  in  St.  Louis  in  1842.  After  5 
years  he  resigned  his  charge  to  go  abroad.  -  The 
summer  of  1847  he  spent  in  travelling  over 
Great  Britain,  and  the  winter  following  ia 
Paris.  Returning  to  America  in  the  autmna 
of  1843,  he  publiwed  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
Italian  revolutions,  and  a  letter  from  Rome,  oa 
the  "  Good  and  the  Bad  in  the  Roman  Oatholio 
Church,"  which  provoked  a  good  deal  of  criti- 
cism. Soon  after,  an  acquuntance  with  the 
families  of  the  Irish  exiles  residing  in  New 
York  led  him  to  study  the  history  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  1798,  and  finally  to  write  a  book  upon 
it,  which  was  entitled  "  The  Irish  Confederates'* 
(12mo.,  New  York.  1851).  In  Jan.  1851,  he  wa» 
settled  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  whence  he  re- 
moved in  1854  to  New  York,  to  become  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  "Evangelist,"  a  religions  jouiw 
nal  of  that  city.  In  1868  he  again  vidted  Eo^ 
rope,  a  tour  which  he  described  in  a  volnme 
entitled  "  Summer  Pictures  from  Copenhagen 
to  Venice"  (New  York,  1869). 

FIELD  MARSHAL  (Ger.  Feldmartehall).  the 
highest  military  dignity  in  some  of  the  prmci- 
ptd  countries  of  Europe.  The  title  origimOed 
m  France  at  a  remote  period,  but  never  con* 
ferred  exclusive  military  command,  the  mari- 
ehaux  d»  eamp  of  the  old  French  service  being 
inferior  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  select 
proper  places  for  encampment,  provide  subsist- 
ence for  the  troops,  and  in  battle  to  command 
the  wings  or  the  reserve.  The  corresponcUng 
title  in  France  at  present  is  fnarichal  de  Pranet. 
The  term  in  its  present  signification  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1786,  when  George  Q. 
created  the  duke  of  Argyle  and  the  earl  of  Ork- 
ney field  marshals,  although  it  had  long  previ- 
ously been  used  in  the  German  military  service.  ■ 
The  following  are  (in  1869)  the  field  marshals 
of  the  principal  European  nations :  En||Iand,  the 
king  of  the  Belgians,  Prince  Albert,  visconnt 
Oombermere,  and  the  earl  of  Strafford ;  Austria, 
Prince  Windischgrutz,  Counts  Nugent  and 
Wratislaw ;  Prussia,  Count  von  WrangeL  The 
present  marshals  of  France  are :  Count  Reille 
(1847),  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte  (1860),  Count 
Vaillant  (1861),  Magnan  (1852),  Count  de  Cas- 
tellane  (1862),  Count  Baraguay  d'HiUiers  (1854), 
P^liasier,  duke  of  Malakoff  (1866),  Count  Ran- 
don  (1866),  Certain-Canrobert  (1856),  Bosquet 

il856),  McMahon  and  Regnaud  de  SiEiint-Jeaa 
'Angely,  created  marshals  after  the  battle  of 
Magenta,  and  Niel  after  the  battle  of  Solferino 
(1869).  The  title  does  not  occur  in  the  military 
service  of  Rnssia. 

FIELDFARE,  a  European  bird  of  the  thmsh 
family,  the  turdtupHaru  (Linn.),  in  form,  size^ 
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proportions  of  parts,  and  characters  of  fhe  pln- 
mage,  resembling  tbe  migratory  tbmsh  or  Amer- 
ican robin  (7*.  miffratoriv*,  Linn.).  The  length 
is  betwe^  10  and  11  inches,  the  extent  of 
wings  17i,  the  tarsos  1^,  and  the  weight  abont 
4  onnoes ;  it  is  a  stoat  bird,  and  from  its  long 
tiul  and  wings  rather  elegant  in  forgi.  Tbe  bil^ 
which  is  that  of  the  thrushes,  is  orange  at  the 
base,  and  brownish  black  at  the  end }  the  in- 
ride  of  the  month  is  orange,  the  edges  of  the 
lids  yellow,  the  iris  brown,  the  feet  and  claws 
dasky;  the  head,  hind  neck,  and  ramp  are  gray, 
most  of  tlie  feathers  on  the  first  with  a  central 
dusky  streak ;  a  space  before  the  eye  brown- 
ish black,  and  a  whitish  line  over  the  eye ;  tbe 
anterior  half  of  the  back  and  the  wing  coverts 
are  chestnut,  shading  behind  into  ash-gray ;  fore 
neck  and  breast  yellowish  red,  with  elongated 
triangular  brownish  black  spots,  the  sides  paler 
with  broadly  rounded  spots ;  the  lower  breast 
and  abdomen  grayish  white  tineed  with  red ; 
the  wings  are  grayish  black,  with  the  edges  of 
the  feathers  paler ;  tail  deeper  black,  the  lateral 
feathers  grayish  toward  the  end;  the  lower 
wing  coverts  and  axillary  feathers  are  pure 
white,  conspicaons  dnring  flight.  The  specific 
name  is  derived  from  a  few  hairy  filaments  on 
the  occipnt,  which  are  als6  found  in  other 
species,  and  even  in  other  genera.  The  female 
very  closely  resembles  the  male.  The  above  is 
the  plumage  when  it  enters  Great  Britain  from 
the  continent ;  varieties  in  size  aud  coloring  are 
met  with,  and  albinoe  are  occasionally  seen. 
They  arrive  in  October  and  November,  and 
some  lemdn  until  the  following  spring  if  the 
season  is  mild ;  they  roost  in  trees  if  they  can, 
leaving  for  tli^  fields  at  early  dawn,  in  parties 
of  from  8  or  4  to  many  hundreds ;  their  flight 
is  easy  bat  not  rapid,  and  their  movements  in 
the  trees  and  on  the  gronnd  are  graceful ;  they 
frequent  open  fields,  associating  often  with  other 
Q>ec{e3,  and  are  generally  very  shy.  The  food 
consists  of  hawthorn  and  other  berries,  worms, 
larvae,  insects,  seeds,  and  grains.  They  gener- 
ally disappear  in  April  or  May,  retiring  proba- 
bly in  snmmer  to  the  north  to  breed ;  the  nests 
are  built  in  society,  usually  in  fir  and  sprnce 
trees,  and  with  the  eggs,  which  are  6  or  6  in 
nnmber,  resemble  those  of  the  blackbird.  The 
flesh  is  considered  an  excellent  article  of  food, 
being  tender,  fat,  and  of  good  fiavor ;  this  is 
the  species  that  .is  supposed  to  have  been  so 
highly  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Romans. 
FIELDING,  OoPLST  Vandtke,  an  English 

r'nter  in  water  colors,  bom  about  1787,  died 
Worthing,  Sussex,  March  8,  1866.  He  be- 
longed to  a  fumily  of  artists,  and  his  first  picture 
was  exhibited  in  1810.  He  early  became  a 
teacher,  in  which  capacity  he  acquired  many 
papiis  and  fKends.  On  the  death  of  Joshua 
Gnstall,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  old 
Boeiety  of  painters  in  water  colors,  which  office 
he  held  till  his  death.  Fielding's  favorite  subjects 
were  either  rich  wooded  landscapes,  or  ships 
at  sea  ofi'  a  stormy  and  rock-bound  coast.  From 
these  two  types  be  seldom  varied.    His  manip« 


okticm  was  peonliar,  bat  it  repreHnti  iti» 
^berio  efl&ots  with  great  frecimess.  Ttit  d*- 
mand  for  his  works  was  so  grert  that  &iij  wen 
produced  too  rapidly,  and  fell  into  mimri.^ 
FIELDING,  Hkhst,  an  English  novdirt  lad 
dramatist,  bom  at  Sharpham  Park,  near  G)» 
tonbury,  Somersetshire^pril  22, 1T07,  didis 
Lisbon,  Oct.  8,  1764.  His  father  tu  a  gnod- 
son  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  and  great-fandn 
of  the  first  earl  of  Doibigh,  and  sotm  toder 
the  dnke  of  Marlborough,  attaining  to  tlM 
rank  of  lientenant-general  at  tbe  dose  of  dw 
reign  of  George  L  The  family  of  the  M- 
ings  is  stated  in  the  English  peerages  (wlientiit 
name  is  q>elled  Feilding)  to  be  deseeaded  fron 
the  same  ancestry  as  ttie  imperial  honn  cf 
Hapsburg.  Gibbon  says:  " Far  differeat  km 
been  the  fbrtunes  of  the  English  and  Geniii 
dividons  of  the  family  of  Hi^>sbnrg.  The  kt- 
mer,  the  knights  and  sherifis  of  Leiowterdiiic, 
have  slowly  risen  to  the  dignity  of  the  peenge; 
the  latter,  the  emperors  of  Germaoj  wdkiaa 
of  Spain,  have  threatened  the  liberty  (tf  tbe  oU 
and  invaded  the  treasures  of  tbe  new  *orid. 
The  successors  of  Charles  V.  may  diadaiBtlidr 
brethren  of  England ;  but  the  romance  of 'Ten 
Jones,'  that  exqnisite  piotore  of  hnmtB  mm- 
ners,  will  outlive  the  puace  of  the  Eaeorialaid 
the  imperial  eagle  of  Austria."  This  daqiMt 
eulogy  is  as  just  as  it  is  nniqoe,  and  th«  nhe 
of  tl>e  eulogy  is  enhanced  by  rememberiiig  tlie 
prepossessions  of  its  anthor  in  favor  of  wi 
and  position.  _The  early  educado^  o!  TMn 
was  intmsted  to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Kr,  Ofirer, 
a  private  teacher  in  Gen.  Fieldmg's  ftnil;,  w 
wno,  with  what  Justice  we  are  unable  to  ida- 
mine,  appears  in  "Joseph  Andrews  "under  tie 
nnenviable  character  of  Paraon  Trnfliber.  He 
received  but  little  benefit  from  his  piiritetiM; 
and  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Eton,  when  be 
distinguished  himself  by  his  brilliant  parts,  ud 
before  his  16th  year  had  made  great  piDgic»ii> 
classical  learning,  the  inflnence  of  which  iaplaia- 
ly  evinced  in  his  writings,  and  espeoi^y  in  to 
dramatic  works,  which  are  now  nevw  acted,  ud 
bnt  rarely  read.  From  Eton  he  was  seat  totta 
university  of  Leyden,  where  he  jdaoed  himw 
under  tlie  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Vitriin*J 
professor  of  civil  law.  He  applied  himielf  wi» 
great  assiduity  to  his  studies,  bat  did  notim*i 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman ;  andheMw 
gay  alife  that  his  father,  who  had  takeoaawu 
wife,  and  had  a  numerous  family,  found  hiw" 
nnable  to  defray  the  oost  of  his  son's  «rt** 
gance.  In  his20thyearFieldingwasooapellid 
to  return  to  England,  and  was  at  once  throw 
upon  his  own  resources,  with  a  fondMsi  W 
costly  pleasures  and  but  slender  means  rf  p«y- 
ing  for  them.  His  father  had  promieed  him  « 
allowance  of  £200  per  annum;  but  ^'*i'^ 
Fielding  said,  "any  one  might  pay  whowoBli 
His  vivacity,  good  humor,  and  B*™!^ 
gained  him  the  companionnp,  if  notttanieM- 
ship,  of  the  most  eminent  wits  of  his  tiioe ;  ew 
after  he  arrived  in  London,  while  yet »  ^"""^ 
be  oonmienced  writing  for  the  stage.  BisiX" 
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eomedy,  "Loto  tD  Several  Masques,"  wag  pro- 
duced in  1727,  when  he  was  but  20  years  of  a^ 
He  wrote  bis  dramstio  pieces  with  great  rapid- 
ity, and  threw  into  them  a  narvellons  amoont 
of  wit  and  satire;  but  it  was  6nlj  his  necessi- 
ties that  indnoed  him  to  expend  his  resources  in 
a  line  which  was  not  in  aooordanee  with  his 
.genina.    As  the  pay  he  received  was  small,  the 
neoessity  for  constant  productions  left  him  little 
time  to  make  elaborate  plots,  or  to  pay  maoh 
attention  to  the  characters  of  his  plays.    The 
"Wedding  Day,"  one  of  his  most  sncoessftil 
eomedies,  gained  him  bat  £60,  and  his  toco- 
tioo  of  a  dramatist  brought  him  in  contact  with 
a  daas  of  aoqnuntanoes  who  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  improve  either  his  finances  or  his 
morals.    In  the  midst  of  his  gay  career,  while 
fiving  from  hand  to  month  by  his  pen.  and 
writing  the  scenes  of  his  plays  on  the  backs  of 
has  tavern  bills,  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  a  yoang  lady  of  rare  personal  endowments, 
ICtsB  Graddock  of  Salisbury,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  his  27th  year.    As  his  wife  had  a  for- 
tme  of  but  £1,600,  the  financial  condition  of 
the  gay  dramatist  was  not  mach  improved  by 
his  marriage.    Soon  after  this  event  ne  retired 
to  a  small  estate  in  the  conntry  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  motlier,  worth  aboat  £200 
per  annum.    He  was  devotedly  attached  to  his 
young  bride,  and  made  serious  resolutions  of 
reform.  He  gave  up  writing  for  the  stage,  baring 
dmiog  the  brief  time  that  he  followed  it  as  a 
business  prodooed  about  20  comedies,  farces, 
and  burlesques,  only  one  of  which,  the  bur- 
lewine  of  "Tom  Thumb,"  has  kept  its  place  in 
the  theatre.     He  applied  himself  with  great 
vigor  to  literary  studies  in  his  conntry  retreat; 
bat  be  also  gave  himself  up  with  all  the  energy 
of  his  generous  nature  to  such  pleasures  as  the 
conntry  afforded,  and  what  with  horses  and 
hounds,  and  entertainments,  and  open  doors  for 
bis  iie^;hbora^  he  was   soon   insolvent^   and 
compelled  to  return  to  London  to  retrieve  his 
fortunes.    At  the  age  of  SO  he  entered  him- 
self a  student  at  the  Inner  Temple,  studied  dili- 
gently,  and  in  due  course  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Bat  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout  compelling  him 
to  abandon  l^al  practice,  he  again  bad  recourse 
to  his  pen.    He  renewed*  his  connection  with 
the  theatre  by  fhmishing  dramatic  pieces  for  the 
stage,  and  wrote  essays,  poems,  satires,  and 
whatever  else  the  taste  of  the  day  demanded, 
f<v  the  Kterarv  periodicals  that  would  pay  for 
them.    Though  he  could  no  longer  travel  his 
oircDit  he  turned  his  legal  acquirements  to  ac- 
count oy  preparing  a  work  on  crown  law,  which 
erioced  nis  remarkable  capacity  for  patient 
dmdgery.  Failing  to  obtain  from  these  sources 
the  income  requisite  for  his  daily  wants,  he 
wrote  nearly  the  whole  of  the  literary  contents 
of  the  "  Ctiampion,"  a  pericecal  which  is  now 
only  known  firom  his  oontribotions  to  its  columns. 
Bot  DOW  his  genius  was.  first  attracted  to  that 
sphere  for  which  it  was  most  happily  adapt- 
ed, and  in  which  he  was  destined  to  secure  an 
eodoring  fame.    A  recent  anonymous  Knglish 


writer  aays:  "We  had  really  no  novelist  in 
England  until  Fielding  wrote  and  set  the  world 
ever  mnoe  writing."  But  this  is  hardly  true,  for 
though  oneof  the  greatest  of  Engli^  novelists,  he 
cannot  be  called  the  earliest,  since  his  first  novel, 
"Joseph  Andrews "  (1742),  professedly  in  the 
manner  of  Cervantes,  was  begun  as  a  burlesque 
on  Richardson's  "Pamela,"  which  was  then  the 
most  popular  novel  of  the  time.  "  Joseph  Aa> 
drews,"  an  inimitable  story  of  English  life  in 
the  laist  century,  is  infinitely  better  than  the 
author  intended  to  make  it,  and,  if  his  &me 
rested  upon  that  work  alone,  he  would  be  re> 
meml>ered  while  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written  endures.  In  1743  he  published  8  vol- 
omes  of  "  Miscellanies,"  including  the  "Journey 
from  this  World  to  the  Next,"  a  work  which, 
though  incomplete,  and  seemingly  without  any 
special  plan,  exhibits  the  same  strength  of  ima- 
gination and  satirical  power  so  splendidly  devel- 
oped in  his  novels.  The  "  History  of  Jonathan 
Wild,"  which  appeared  at  the  same  time,  is  a 
great  storehouse  of  wit,  of  profound  thought, 
serious  satire,  and  of  benevolence  so  genuine  that 
even  under  the  guise  of  the  greatest  villains  that 
ever  disgraced  humanity,  we  are  made  to  love 
our  brother  man,  vile  as  he  is.  The  Newgate  or- 
dinary in  this  great  prose  satire  is  the  represen- 
tative of  the  whole  class  of  worldly-minded 
ecclesiastics,  as  much  so  as  Macbeth  is  the  type 
of  unscmpuloos  ambition,  or  Othello  of  noble 
jealousy.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of 
"  Joseph  Andrews,"  amid  an  accumulation  of 
illness,  broken  fortunes,  and  constant  disap- 
pointmoits,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved  and  most 
sincerely  mourned;  though  in  a  few  months 
after  her  death  he  married  her  maid,  an  act 
onrioualy  apologized  for  by  his  relative,  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Though  he  had 
faithitally  served  the  whi^  party  with  his  pen, 
the  only  reward  he  received  was  his  appmnt- 
ment,  in  his  42d  year,  when  his  constitution 
was  completely  broken,  as  an  acting  mw- 
pstrate  for  Westminster.  He  was  not  con- 
tent to  confine  himself  to  his  oflSciol  dotiea,  but 
published  several  tracts  on  the  causes  of  crime 
and  pauperism  in  the  metropolis,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  miy  be  regarded  as  the' first 
temperance  tract  ever  pnblished.  It  was  an 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Increase  of  Thieves  and 
Robbers."  Robbery  was  then  frigfatfally  prev- 
alent, and  he  attributed  it  to  the  great  con- 
inmption  of  a  kind  of  drink,  then  in  great  vogae 
with  the  lower  classes,  c^ed  "  gin."  It  was 
amid  all  these  avocations  that  he  found  time  to 
write  that  greatest  of  all  compositions  of  its 
class,  the  lliaid  ofprose  fictions,  "Tom  Jones,  or 
the  History  of  a  Foundling  "  (1749).  His  third 
novel,  the  "History  of  Amelia,"  wherein  he 
portrays  the  virtues  of  his  first  wife,  and  the 
reckless  conduct  of  his  own  earlier  years,  and 
on  which  he  probably  bestowed  more  oare- 
fal  labor  than  on  any  of  Iiis  other  produc- 
tions, was  published  in  1762.  Bo  inconsider- 
able was  his  income  from  his  o£BciaI  position, 
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and  from  the  sale  of  his  writings,  that  in  this 
year  he  was  compelled  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
jecting another  literary  nndertaking,  which 
was  his  last,  "The  Covent  Garden  Journal,  by 
Bir  Alexander  Drawcansir,  Knight,  Oensor- 
General  of  Great  Britain."  He  now  undertook 
as  magistrate,  at  the  reqaest  of  the  dnke  of 
Newcastle,  the  prime  minister,  to  extirpate  sev- 
eral gangs  of  rufiSans  which  infested  London: 
and  in  uiis,  amid  great  bodily  snffering,  and 
with  very  meagre  pecuniary  aid,  he  completely 
succeeded.  But  it  was  at  length  announced 
that  his  bodily  strength  would  no  longer  sus- 
tain the  burden  imposed  upon  it ;  the  dropsy 
with  which  he  had  long  been  trpnbled  had 
alarmingly  increased,  and  by  the  consent  of  his 
physicians  and  his  friends  he  was  induced  to 
try  the  influence  of  a  change  of  climate,  Lisbon 
being  selected  as  the  most  desirable  spot  for  the 
purpose.  But  it  was  too  late.  He  left  Eng- 
land on  his  journey  in  pursuit  of  health  on  June 
26,  1754.  The  journ^  which  he  kept  of  his 
voyage  gives  a  most  touching  proof  of  his  affec- 
tionate and  noble  nature  in  detailing  the  events 
of  his  parting  with  his  saddened  family  at 
Fordhook.  But,  when  once  away,  though  suf- 
fering great  pain,  being  hardly  capable  of  mov- 
ing himself,  and  forced  to  be  continually  tap- 
ped, his  intellect  retained  all  its  activity ;  he 
made  a  record  of  all  the  incidents  of  his  voyage, 
and  he  furnishes  us  in  his  journal  the  best  ac- 
count we  have  of  the  condition  of  shipping  in 
the  last  century,  and  of  the  inconveniences, 
troubles,  and  delays  those  were  subjected  to 
who  made  passages  by  sea.  Unhappily  the  cli- 
mate of  Lisbon  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  he 
died  2  months  after  his  arrival,  leaving  behind 
him  his  second  wife  and  4  children ;  all  of  whom 
were  most  generously  provided  for  by  his  bro- 
ther Sir  John  Fielding,  aided  by  his  friend  Al- 
len, the  original  of  Squire  All  worthy,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  immortal  work  of  "  Tom  Jones," 
and  in  allusion  to  whom  he  had  said,  if  a  letter 
were  inscribed  simply  Detur  Optimo,  there 
would  be  few  persons  who  would  think  it  need- 
ed any  other  direction.  In  personal  appearance. 
Fielding  had  a  commanding  presence ;  he  was 
more  than  6  feet  high,  strongly  built,  and  of 
most  engaging  manners.  Great  as  his  literary 
labors  were,  and  the  benefits  which  his  writings 
have  conferred  npon  the  world,  they  were  hard- 
ly superior  in  importance  to  the  services  he 
rendered  during  the  brief  time  he  acted  as 
a  police  magistrate,  in  reforming  the  laws, 
ana  in  introducing  measures  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  thieves  and  desperadoes. — ^The  works  of 
Fielding  have  passed  through  very  many  edi- 
tions, the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  1763 
(4  vols.  4to.  and  8  vols.  8vo.,  London),  with  a 
life  of  the  author ;  1784  (10  vols.  8vo.),  with 
aQ  essay  on  his  life  and  genius,  by  Artliur  Mur- 
phy ;  1821  (10  vols.  8vo.),  edited  by  Alexander 
Ohalmers;  1840  (imp.  8vo.),  with  a  life,  and  no- 
tice of  his  works,  by  Thomas  Boscoe  ;  and  his 
"Select  Works,"  with  a  memoir  by  Sir  Walter 
Soott  Croyal  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1821). 


FIELDING,  Sabah,  M  nsta  of  tb«  -^cm^ 
log,  and  an  authoress  of  some  contemponmeooi 
popularity,  bom  in  1714,  died,  unminied,  m 
Bath,  in  1768.  Her  principal  worin  are  the 
"Adventures  of  David  Simple  in  aeirdi  of 
a  Faithfbl  Friend"  (2  vols.  ISmo.,  Lmdoa, 
1744;  a  Sd  vol.  added  in  1762);  "Hisbxj  ^ 
the  Conntesaof  Delwyn ;"  "  History  of  OiMk" 
(2  vols.  12mo.,  1766);  and  "Uvee  (^Qeopitrt 
and  Octavia."  In  1762  she  published  a  biio- 
lation  of  Xenc^hon's  "  Memorabilia  of  Socntes, 
with  the  Defence  of  Socrates  before  his  Judges," 
in  which  she  was  assisted  with  notes  bf  lb. 
Harris,  a  gentleman  of  Salisbury. 

FIELDS,  James  T.,  an  American  poet  Bid 
pnblisher,  bom  in  Portsmouth,  N.  E.,  in  I^ 
He  has  resided  for  many  years  in  Boston,  befm 
the  mercantile  library  association  of  wliidi  dt; 
he  delivered  an  anniversary  poem  in  bis  I8tk 
year,  the  orator  of  the  occauon  being  Edwnd 
Everett.  In  1848  he  read  a  poem  entitled  tbe 
"  Post  of  Honor"  before  the  same  sodetf ,  Bm- 
iel  Webster  officiating  as  orator.  E«  it  i 
member  of  the  Boston  publishing  hone  of 
Ticknor  and  Fields,  among  the  publication  i 
which  is  an  edition  of  De  Quincey's  Tiitiii^ 
in  21  volumes,  prepared  under  the  pefwxuln- 
prvision  of  Mr:  Fields.  He  visited  Eoniie 
in  1847-8,  and  soon  after  his  return,  in  1849, 
published  a  volume  of  poems.  A  similar  toI- 
nme,  for  private  distribution,  appeared  is  1851, 
and  another  in  1868,  entitled  "A  Few  Yenes 
for  a  Few  Friends." 

FIERI  FACIAS,  the  name  of  a  writ  it 
common  law,  so  ancient  that  its  origip  is  u)- 
known.  By  it  a  sheri^  or  other  oompet«Dt 
officer  to  whom  it  was  directed,  w«s  ordered 
quod  ^eri/aeiat,  de  terri*  et  eataUu  (or  ii 
bonit  et  eatallU),  "  Uiat  yon  cause  to  lie  mide 
out  of  the  lands  and  chattels,"  or  "the  goods 
and  chattels  oi,"  &C.,  a  certain  sum  of  oxnef, 
being  that  to  which  the  party  for  irhon  the 
writ  was  issued  was  entitled  by  the  judgment 
of  court ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  thsttneoplj 
regubtf  foundation  for  the  writ  of  j(ien/<ia«ii8« 
judgment  of  court.  Itisinfacttliegrestmitof 
execution  in  general,  thov^  not  exclosiTe,  w 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  is  oftca 
spoken,  or  at  least  written  of,  by  way  of  abbre- 
viation, as  AA./a.  By  virtue  of  it  the  officer  to 
whom  it  is  ourected  will  obtain  from  the  pr^ 
erty  of  him  against  whom  it  is  directed  «oip 
to  satisfy  the  amount  of  debt  or  damsgee  «m 
costs,  which  are  always  specifically  stated  is  toe 
writ.  The  rights  which  this  writ  confers  apos 
the  officer,  ai^  the  manner  in  which  i>°  ■'^ 
exercise  them,  are  to  some  extent  matten  « 
statutory  regulation.  In  general  it  may  be  tm 
that  he  must  not  obtun  an  entrance  bj  bnu- 
ing  an  outer  door  or  windpw ;  and  it  was  mainjj 
from  this  rule  that  there  grew  up,  with  the  w 
of  a  little  rhetoric,  the  famous  apothegm  ft* 
"  every  Englishman's  home  was  Iiis  castle,  cut 
he  may  break  the  outer  door  of  a  building  as- 
connected  with  a  dwelling  house,  as  a  ''•'''?' 
store;  and  being  peaceably, by  vdnntary adr 
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mission  or  by  entry  Tnthont  opposition,  within 
a  dwelling  honse,  the  sheriflf  may  break  open 
inner  doors,  or  chests  or  boxes,  in  search  of 
goods  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  may  do  this  with- 
oat  the  ceremony  of  asking  that  they  be  opened 
for  him. 

FIESCHI,  OiOTAina  Lmai  dx',  oonnt  of  La- 
TB^a,  a  conspirator  of  Genoa,  bom  there  about 
1533,  drowned  Jan.  2, 1547.    Wealthy,  acoom- 
plisbed,  and  of  high  rank,  he  evinced  frombis  ear- 
liest yoath  an  insatiable  Inst  of  power,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  popular  with  the  mob 
of  Genoa.    Andrea  Doria  was  at  that  time  the 
mler  of  Genou,  and  althongh  Fieschi  was  not  so 
much  opposed  to  Andrea  as  personally  ezasperat- 
^  against  his  nephew  Giannettino  (who  was  al- 
lowed a  precedence  of  rank  which  was  due  to 
Umaelf),  ne  instigated,  in  concert  with  Calcagno, 
Yerrina,  Sacco,  and  other  discontented  politi- 
cians, a  conspiracy  with  the  view  of  overthrowing 
the  existing  government    The  rebellion  came  to 
an  explosion  daring  the  night  of  Jan.  2,  1547. 
Giannettino  Doria  was  killed,  but  his  uncle  the 
iog»  escaped.    Fieschi  himself  was  drowned 
while  on  his  way  to  the  galleys  in  the  port  of 
Genoa,  and  his  death  pnt  an  end  to  tne  oat- 
break.     The  life  of  his  widow  was  spu^,  but 
two  of  his  brothers,  Geronimo  and  Ottoboni, 
were  pnt  to  death,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
revolt  had  their  property  confiscated  and  were 
banished  by  the  doge,  althongh  an  amnesty  had 
been  ori^nally  granted  to  them  by  the  senate. 
FEESOLE,  Fba  GiovAmn  Anoklico  da,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early  Italian 
painters,  born  in  flesole  in  1887,  died  in  Rome 
in  1455.    No  character  in  the  history  of  art  is 
more  beantifnl  to  contemplate  than  that  of  this 
painter  monk.    At  the  age  of  20,  for  the  sake 
of  a  tranquil  life,  and  particularly  for  his  spirit- 
nal  benefit,  he  entered  the  Dominican  monast^iy 
of  St.  Mark  at  Florence  (previous  to  which 
time  he  had  borne  the  name  of  Guido  Petri  di 
Mngello),  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  the  devout  discharge  of  his  religious 
duties  and  the  pursuit  of  his  art    A  more 
homble  or  holy  spirit  never  animated  an  artist, 
ud  from  the  seraphic  beauty  of  his  angels  and 
dorified  sdnts  be  was  called  by  his  countrymen 
U  heato  (the  blessed),  and  the  angelic.    He 
ptunted  only  sacred  subjects,  would  never  ac- 
cept money  for  his  pictnres,  and  never  com- 
menced them  without  prayer.    The  practice  of 
his  art  was  thus  with  him  an  act  of  religion, 
tnd  to  the  species  of  devotional  ecstasy  with 
which  it  was  pnrsned  must  be  ascribed  the 
elevated  pnrity  which  his  works  display,  and  in 
wluch  tbey  are  not  surpassed  by  the  most  in- 
qnred  creations  of  Raphael.     Whenever  Uie 
sabject  is  not  in  harmony  with  his  (^ntle  spirit 
he  is  less  successful,  and  his  delineations  of  hn- 
nian  passion  or  vigoroos  action  are  compara- 
tivdy  feeble.    He  visited  Rome  at  the  com- 
mand of  Nicholas  Y.  to  decorate  the  papal 
cb&peL    The  pope  offered  to  make  him  arch- 
bishop of  Florence,  a  dignity  which  his  great 
hnmility  wonld  not  permit  him  to  accept,  bat 


which  he  snoceeded  in  procnrinz  for  a  desert- 
ing brother  monk.  He  paintea  fi-escoes  in  his 
own  monastery  and  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  at  Florence,  and  numerous  easel 
pictures,  of  which  the  Lonvre  possesses  a  noble 
specunen,  the  "Coronation  of  the  Virgin."  In 
many  of  the  dettdls  of  Ms  art  he  was  excelled 
by  his  contemporaries ;  bnt,  in  the  language  of 
Mrs.  Jameson,  "  the  expression  of  ecstatic  faith 
and  hope,  or  serene  contempl^ion,  has  never 
been  placed  before  ns  as  in  his  pictnres." 

FlfiVfiE,  Joseph,  a  French  politician  and  au- 
thor, bom  in  Paris,  April  8, 1767,  died  there,  May 
7, 18S9.  Atflrst  employed  in  aprintingoffice,  he 
devoted  himself  idso  to  literatnreandpolitics,  em- 
braced the  principles  of  the  revolution  in  1789, 
and  assisted  Oondorcetand  Millin  in  editing  the 
Okroniqve  d«  Pari*.  Disgusted  with  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  terrorists,  he  entered  in  1795  npon 
a  perilous  course  of  opposition,  and  shone  as  an 
orator  in  the  public  assemblies  of  Paris  during 
the  period  of  the  reaction.  Proscribed  by  the 
revolutionists,  he  was  imprisoned  in  1799,  and 
restored  to  liberty  on  the  18th  Brumaire.  In 
1802  he  was  sent  by  Napoleon  upon  a  delicate 
mission  to  England,  and  on  his  return  published 
a  volume  of  letters  concerning  that  country 
which  were  severely  judged  in  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review."  He  took  part  in  editing  several  roy- 
alist journals,  and  especially  contributed  by  his 
skill  in  polemics  to  the  power  of  the  Journal  de$ 
dSbatt.  He  wrote  several  romances,- remarka- 
ble for  grace  and  simplicity,  published  a  pam- 
phlet in  1795  8ur  la  nieetnte  eCunt  reltgUm, 
which  first  gave  him  a  leading  position  in  the 
religious  and  monarchical  party,  and  left  a  great 
number  of  political  treatises. 

FIFE,  a  small  instrument  of  the  Ante  species, 
consisting  of  a  narrow  tube,  fh>m  a  foot  to  1 6 
inches  in  length,  perforated  <Sa  one  side  with 
holes  for  the  regulation  of  the  tones,  and  blown 
through  an  opening  at  the  side.  It  has  but 
one  key,  and  emits  a  shrill,  piercing  sound,  very 
effective  in  military  bands,  in  which  it  is  chiefly 
employed. 

tiFE,  or  FiTKSHiBK,  a  peninsular  county  of 
Scotland,  bounded  N.,  E.,  and  8.  by  the  frith  of 
Tay,  the  German  ocean,  and  the  frith  of  Forth, 
and  W.  by  the  counties  of  Clackmannan,  Perth, 
and  Kinross ;  greatest  length,  48  m. ;  greatest 
breadth,  17  m. ;  area,  469  sq.  in. ;  pop.  in  1851, 
163,646.  The  surface  of  tbe  county  is  mnch  di- 
versified. The  chief  mountains  are  tbe  Lomond 
hille^  Largo  Law,  and  Norman  Law.  The  soil 
is  of  various  quidity.  but  so  pttiductive  in  gen- 
eral that  fully  two-tliirds  of  the  whole  is  nnder 
cultivation.  During  the  last  half  oentnry  agri- 
culture has  made  extraordinary  advances  in 
Fifeshire,  especially  in  the  department  of  drain- 
age. In  the  mountainons  districts  and  on  inferior 
soils  oats  are  the  principal  crop,  bnt  elsewheoB 
wheat,  barley,  beans,  potatoes,  and  turnips  are  ex- 
tensively grown.  The  Fife  breed  of  cattie  have 
long  been  celebrated,  and  are  in  high  repute 
both  at  home  and  in  the  English  markets. 
C<Mil,  iron,  limestone,  and  fi«estone  are  abon- 
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AaaL  The  priaoipal  mannfaotore  is  linen,  whiah 
is  carried  on  yety  extensively  at  Dunfermline 
and  Kirkcaldy.  There  are  salmon  fisheries  in 
several  of  the  rivers^  and  herring,  cod.  torbot, 
and  haddock  fisheries  on  the  coasts. 

FIFTEENTH,  in  music,  an  ioterval  equiva- 
lent to  2  octaves.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
that  stop  of  an  organ  whose  tones  are  2  octaves 
hi^er  than  those  of  the  diapasons. 

FIFTH,  in  music,  an  interval  embraoing  6 
degrees  of  the  scale,  as  C-O,  D-A,  &c. 

FIG  TREE  (Jieu*  eariea,  Xinn.),  a  native  of 
Asia  and  Barbary,  much  cultivated  In  the  warm- 
er portions  of  the  globe.  The  leaves  of  the  fig 
tree  are  rough,  lobed,  and  deciduous.  The  flow- 
ers are  so  carioudy  concealed  from  observati<Bi, 
that  many  persons  think  it  has  none,  though  they 
are  very  numerous,  being  borne  inside  of  a  sno- 
colentL  hollow  receptacle,  which  first  appears  on 
the  ^des  of  the  young  shoots  like  a  small  roond 
bnd.  This  receptacle  is  called  a  tyeonu,  and 
on  being  out  open,  the  minute,  chaffy,  i^>eUilou8 
florets,  each  furnished  with  8  stamens  and  2 
Styles,  ^ill  be  seen  lining  its  walls.  If  these 
florets  have  become  duly  impregnated,  the  sy- 
corua,  after  having  remained  entirely  at  reet  for 
some  time  at  its  half  growth,  begins  to  sw^ 
again,  augments  considerably  in  size,  becomes 
very  pulpy  and  sweet  when  it  ripens,  assumes 
■ome  kind  of  color,  and  is  the  fig.  The  pulpy, 
sweet  mass  will  be  found  to  be  penetrated  with 
small  round  seeds,  each  of  which  is  the  result 
of  a  minute  cliaffy  floret.  The  fig  tree  attains 
tlie  height  of  20  feet,  with  a  branching,  spread- 
ing head,  like  an  apple  tree,  in  those  countries 
where  it  is  indigenous;  but  in  northern  coun- 
tries it  is  seldom  seen  except  as  a  shrnb,  unless 
when  trained  under  glass.  In  t£e  middle  states, 
where  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  it  is  parposely 
kept  low  and  shrnb-like,  so  that  it  may  be  bent 
to  the  ground  and  ooverad  with  earth  in  winter, 
to  protect  it  from  frosts.  In  England  the  tree 
is  usually  planted  against  a  low  wall,  in  order 
that  it  may  receive  some  of  the  heat  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  the  soiL  Such  walls  are 
BometimeB  famished  with  flues  to  conduct  arti- 
ficial heat  to  the  ripening  crop  of  figs  in  antamn. 
Jn  some  parts  of  France  it  is  grown  as  a  dwarf 
standard  tree,  the  chief  end  bein^  to  keep  the 
branches  short,  low,  and  spreading,  in  order 
that  they  may  benefit  by  the  san's  rays  r^ect- 
ing  heat  from  the  earth.  The  soil  is  ma- 
nwed  oocanonally  and  stirred  once  a  year,  and 
some  slight  protection  is  given  to  the  lower 
branches  and  base  of  the  trunk  in  the  winter. 
In  tlie  south  ot  England  it  has  been  treated  in 
the  same  way  with  success.  Two  or  more 
crops  of  fruit  are  produced  from  the  fig  tree  by 
jodicious  pmning  and  tnuning,  each  crop  being 
psoduoed  on  distinct  sets  of  shoots.  The  second 
<rop,  for  instance,  grows  from  the  eyes  or  buds 
of  the  shoots  made  in  early  summer,  and  if  the 
aeason  be  sufficiently  long  and  warm,  the  frnit 
will  ripen ;  but  this  seldom  happens  in  the  open 
air.  In  hot  climates  it  is  the  second  crop  that 
is  the  most  prolifio  and  valoaUe,  being  what 


are  colled  summer  figa,  ana  used  for  ^MctalicwL. 
By  continued  high  temperatore  Ur.  Knight  hm 
produced  in  England  8  crops  in  12  ™«rti«i\, 
showing  at  least  the  remarkable  power  of  the 
tree. — ^Tbe  fig  tree  is  easily  prt^gBled  from 
cuttings,  or  by  ringing  some  branch  and  aor> 
rounding  the  out  place  by  a  small  pot  of  eaith, 
into  which  the  roots  will  penetrate  mxA  imieaw 
to  sndi  extent  that  the  branch  may  be  separated 
before  the  fruit  upon  it  has  ripened.  Bramdies 
abo  girdled  by  removing  a  narrow  ring  of  the 
bark  below  the  frmt-beuing  parts,  will  pvodooe 
earlier  ripening'  fi^  the  process  being  found 
as  safe  and  efficacious  as  with  the  pew  tree 
or  the  grq>e  vine.  It  is  cultivated,  to  a  eoo- 
mderable  extent  around  Boston,  Haas.,  in  cob- 
servatories  and  forcing  houses  aoch  aa  are  used 
in  the  cultivati(Mi  of  foreign  grs^tes.  TrahMd 
upon  the  liack  wall  of  such  stmctorea,  by  viag 
espaliers  or  by  nailing  in  the  branchea,  a  aia^ 
tree  may  be  made  to  produce  large  crcqis.  The 
branches  are  spread  out  horizontally,  and  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  loosened  from  the 
walls,  pruned,  washed,  and  deaned  -when  b»- 
oeasary.  Jodicious  management  ia  impottaal 
to  prevent  too  great  growth  ci  young  or  nides 
shoots.  By  this  mode  two  crops  are  aeomed. 
There  are  many  choice  varieties  of  the  f^  eacb 
having  some  peculiar  merit.  The  IxMidoa  hor- 
ticnltural  society's  catalogue  for  1842  gives  43 
varieties,  and  in  this  number  are  oomprisad 
fhiits  of  white,  green,  yellow,  and  brown  cokss. 
As  an  abundant  bearer,  and  hardier  than  any 
other,  the  brown  Tofkey  fig  seema  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Downing  considers  it  the  best  for  tlia 
open  air,  and  says  that  it  has  a  ddioiooa  fisTv. 
The  brown  Isohio,  white  Marseilles,  BmnawidE, 
and  white  Ischia  are  highly  commended.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Allen,  a  snccessml  oolUvator,  eateons 
very  highly  the  black  fig  of  St.  ICicha^'a.  Iht 
fresh  ripened  fig  is  deUcious  and  luacioos.  Few, 
however,  fancy  it  on  first  acquaintance,  bat 
experience  soon  decides  in  its  fa^or  over  ti»e 
dried  and  pressed  frnit  of  commerce. — Neaiiy 
idl  the  figs  consumed  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  are  grown  in  Tnrkey.  The  im- 
ports into  Great  Britain  in  1866  'were  43,911 
cwt.,  of  the  computed  real  vslne  of  £88,820; 
and  the  importa  into  the  United  States  dmiog 
the  year  ending  June  80, 1858,  were  4,989,603 
lbs.,  valued  at  $308,472,  of  which  169,492  lbs., 
valued  at  $16,867,  were  reCxpOTted  to  otbcr 
parts  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

FILANGIERI,  Gajetamo,  an  Italian  pabli<^ 
bom  in  Naples,  Aug.  18, 1753,  died  Jnly  81,17S& 
From  1777  he  held  various  offices  tX,  court,  and 
in  1787  he  was  called  to  the  supreme  oonneil  of 
finance.  His  principal  work  is  the  Sdeitta  ddU 
legUlaeiene,  the  first  4  books  of  whidi  were 
published  between  1780  and  1784^  and  the  6th 
was  left  unfini^ed  at  his  death,  cansed  prema- 
turely by  his  excessive  labcn^— -Caslo,  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Naples  in  178^wae  in- 
debted for  his  military  eancation  at  Paris  to 
the  kindness  of  N^wleon  I.,  fought  in  the 
ranks  of  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Anstei^ 
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Btz,  serred  in  the  Neapolitan  army  nnder  Ma- 
rat, ^nd  bravely  exposed  himself  to  the  rifles  of 
tlie  Tyrolese  in  1816  by  making  a  reconnois- 
sanoe  at  the  bridge  of  the  Tannaro  with  only 
80  men,  on  which  occasion  he  was  sererely 
wounded,   and   appointed  general.     The  late 
Icing  Ferdinand  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
artiUery  and  of  the  engineers,  employed  him 
in  1848  in  bombarding  Messina  and  in  quelling 
Uie  rebellion  in  other  parts  of  Sicily,  and  as 
governor-general   of  that  island,  he  invested 
hlmirith  nnlimited  power.     Siiortly  after  the 
death  of  Ferdinand,  he  became  Neapolitan  pre- 
mier and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (Jane,  18i>9). 
FILBERT  {eoryliu  Avellana,  Willd.),  a  term 
applied  to  those  sorts  of  hazelnnts  which  have 
T«ry  large  hn^.  The  original  species  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  and  derives  its  speciflo  name  fh>m 
Avellino,  a  city  of  Naples,  near  which  it  grows  in 
great  abundance.    The  common  hazelnut  also 
grows  wild  in  many  coppices  and  woods  in 
Britain.    The  name  of  eoryliu  comes  from  the 
Greek  xopvt,  a  bonnet,  to  which  the  enwrapping 
cslyx  may  very  well  be  compared ;  and  haiel  is 
from  htid  (Anglo-Saxon),   which  signifies  a 
kind  of  head  dress.    The  frnit  of  the  filbert 
(fiU-beardj  is  8  or  4  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
common  hazelnnt,  and  surpasses  it  in  flavor. 
The  shmb  is  raised  from  layers  made  in  the 
q)riog ;  bat  scions  will  grow  if  engrafted  upon  the 
ha»l    It  is  recommended  to  extirpate  all  the 
Backers  from  the  roots,  and  to  keep  the  bush 
down  by  giving  it  a  low,  spreading,  rather  thin 
head,  branching  ont  about  S  feet  from  the 
groond,  and  shortening  back  the  extremities  of 
the  joang  shoots  one  half  every  spring.    The 
most  esteemed  varieties  among  cultivators  are 
on]  J  4  or  6  in  number,  viz. :  the  flrizzled  filbert, 
etsily  known  by  its  handsome,  deeply  CQt  bosk ; 
the  Northamptonshire  prolific,  with  a  thick 
shell,  hairy  busks,  and  ripening  early ;  the  cob- 
not,  a  very  prolific  kind;  the  Oosford,  with  a 
large,  oblong  nut,  htaij  husks,  remarkably  thin 
diell,  and  of  excellent  flavor.    The  filbert  grows 
best  in  a  good  soil,  tolerably  dry,  and  occasion- 
ally manured.    In  Great  Britain,  the  filbert  is 
chiefly  caltlrated  for  the  London  market  in  that 
part  of  Kent  where  the  soil  is  a  loam  upon  a  dry 
sandj  rock.    The  filbert  is  monoecious ;  that  ia, 
it  bears  barren  flowers  in  the  form  of  aments  or 
catUns,  beneath  which,  on  the  same  branches, 
the  fertile  flowers  may  be  perceived.    Failure 
in  the  crops  is  sometimes  attribatable  to  the  loss 
(rfthe  aments  by  injudicious  pruning  or  by  fhwts, 
to  guard  against  which  it  is  recommended  to 
aUow  unpmned,  wild  specimens  to  grow  among 
the  better  kinds ;  these  prove  of  value  in  im- 
pi^nation,  and,  being  hardier,  do  not  suffer 
from  nnosnal  oold.    In  the  United  States,  so  far 
N  we  are  informed,  the  filbert  is  only  fonnd  in 
collections  of  curious  shrubs  and  trees,  and  is 
Dot  ooltivated  to  any  extent.    The  value  of 'the 
lilbert  in  the  neighborhood  of  London  may  be 
(stioiited  by  the  fact  that  as  many  as  80  cwt. 
er  acre  have  been  grown  on  particular  lands. 
'be  Slbert  is  represented  in  Turkey  and  Asia 


be 


Klnor  by  0.  ecluma  (linn.),  the  Oonstaniino* 
pie  hazel,  whioh  risee  to  a  tree  of  60  or  60  feet 
in  height,  growing  rapidly  and  with  great  vigor 
in  the  olimate  of  London,  having  been  intro- 
duced into  England'  in  1 666.  Asmallertreec^ 
20  feet  in  height  is  found  in  Asia,  a  native  of 
the  top  of  the  monntidn  Sneopur  in  Nepaol,  with 
a  small  nut,  having  an  exceedingly  hard  shell, 
and  of  a  sweet  flavor,  described  by  Wallich  aa 
the  C.ferot,  the  edge  of  the  calyx  being  remark- 
ably laciniate  and  shaggy. — In  the  American 
flora  the  filbert  is  represented  by  two  q>ecies, 
both  shrubs,  and  producing  small,  sweet  kernels. 
The  most  common  is  0.  Amerieana  rWalter),  a 
branching  bush  from  8  to  6  feet  nigh,  with 
coarse  leaves,  broad-ovate  or  elfiptical,  acumi- 
nate, heart-shaped  at  base,  irregularly  serrate 
on  their  edges.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  bloom- 
ing plants,  flowering  abont  the  same  time  with* 
the  block  alder.  It  may  be  found  along  fences, 
stone  walls,  and  among  bushes  and  weeds  in 
neglected  places,  having  pale  gray  aments,  whidi 
elongate  and  abed  the  abundant  yellow  pollen, 
to  fall  npon  the  little  atarry,  crimson^  fertile 
flowers,  which  project  in  smaU  olnsters  ftom  the 
aides  of  the  branches  and  Just  below.  The  not  is 
about  f  of  an  inch  in  breadth  and  rather  leas  in 
length,  covered  with  2  broad  leaves  much  larger 
than  the  nut,  deeply  and  irregnlarly  cut  and 
fringed  on  the  border,  and  tummg  brown  when  ' 
mature.  Some  accidental  varieties  are  said  to 
equal  the  European  filbert  in  size;  and  the 
flavor  of  the  American  hazelnnt  is  preferred  by 
some  tastes.  There  is  another  wild  species,  not 
ao  common,  colled  the  hoiked  hazel  (U.  rottrata, 
Alton),  a  smaller  shrub,  with  pear-shaped  leaves, 
irregularly  serrate,  smooth  above,  hairy  or 
downy  beneath.  The  not  is  smaU  and  roundish, 
having  a  bristly  hnsk  closely  set  abont  it,  whioh 
lengthens  into  a  Jagged  beak,  whence  its  com- 
mon name.  According  to  Dr.  Richardson,  this 
species  extends  as  far  north  as  the  Saskatchewan, 
in  Canada,  It  occurs  also  upon  the  highest 
Alleghanies,  and  even  in  the  8.  W.  part  of  the 
United  Stateer. 

FILE,  a  bar  of  steel,  roughened  by  lines  npon 
its  surface,  and  used  for  wearing  down  the  face 
of  metals,  or  fashioning  these  into  various  shapes. 
If  the  instmment  is  cut  with  only  one  set  of 
lines,  which  form  a  succession  of  parallel  ridges 
«cross  it,  it  Is  said  to  be  single  cut,  and  is  called 
a  float;  if  roughened  by  triangular  teeth  or 
burrs,  whioh  are  pushed  up  from  the  face  x>f  tba 
metal  by  a  pyramidal  sharp-pointed  chisel,  it  is 
called  a  rasp.  The  latter  is  nsed  for  working 
down  wood ;  floats  are  preferred  for  copper  and 
other  metals  of  inferior  hardness;  while  the 
double-cut  files,  made  by  two  sets  of  lines  cross- 
ing each  other,  are  best  adapted  for  taking  hold 
01  the  hardest  metals.  Files  are  applied  to  such 
A  variety  of  purposes,  from  the  heavy  work  of 
machinists  to  the  delicate  operations  of  the 
watchmaker,  that  they  are  fonnd  in  a  great 
number  of  forms  and  sizes.  Some  are  2  or  even 
8  feet  in  length,  while  others  do  not  exceed  i  of 
an  inch.    Their  patterns,  thoogfa  numerous,  ar« 
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mostl  J  limited  to  oertun  established  dassee  of 
forms,  of  which  8  are  recognized,  distinguished 
by  the  cross  seoUons  of  the  bar,  vie :  those  de- 
rived from  the  square,  from  the  circle,  and  from 
the  equilateral  triangle.  The  common  names 
of  square,  round,  half-roond,  three-eqoare,  &&, 
are  given  from  the  form  of  the  section  of  the 
bar.  In  its  length  also  varions  modifications  are 
Riven  to  the  shape  of  the  bar,  by  which  many 
forms  of  files  are  distingnished.  Taper  files  are 
drawn  down  and  terminate  in  a  sharp  point ; 
parallel  files  are  made  of  a  uniform  size  through- 
out  their  length ;  and  blunt  files  are  intermedi- 
ate between  these.  Files  of  the  different  classes 
of  cross  section  are  subject  to  these  modifica- 
tions. Then  they  are  variously  designated  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  lines  cut  to  the  inch, 
Ml  established  number  being  adopted  by  the 
English  file  makers  for  each  length  of  file ;  the 
coarsest  are  called  rough,  the  next  bastard,  the 
third  smooth,  and  the  last  dead  smooth  or  super- 
fine. Other  varieties  are  produced  by  leaving 
an  edge  or  side  or  other  portion  smooth,  or  safe, 
as  it  is  technically  called,  thus  adapting  the  files 
for  working  in  angles  and  recesses  witiiout  cut- 
ting away  portions  it  is  desirable  to  preserve. 
The  smooth  part  serves  sometimes  as  a  guide  by 
which  tlie  file  is  directed.  For  the  sake  qf  econo- 
my an  inferior  blistered  steel  is  commonly  used 
for  the  heavier  files,  but  for  the  finer  ones  the  beat 
oast  steel  is  selected,  rolled  in  rods  approaching 
the  dimensions  of  the  files.  The  lai^e  flat  files 
are  drawn  down  from  the  bars  u^on  the  £m)6 
of  the  anvil,  one  man  striking  with  a  heavy 
hammer  and  the  other  with  a  small  band  ham- 
mer. The  three-square,  half-round,  and  many 
other  forms  are  sbaped  from  square  rods,  the 
end  of  one,  heated  to  blood-red,  oising  laid  along 
in  a  die  which  is  set  in  the  anvil,  and  then  ham- 
mered in  until  it  fills  it  and  receives  its  form, 
the  hammers  shwing  the  top  side.  The  die 
of  the  half-round  nles  presents  a  section  of  the 
segment  of  a  circle ;  that  of  a  triangular  file  is 
formed  by  two  sides  of  a  triangle  meeting  at  the 
bottom.  The  square  rod  isplaced  with  one  edge 
down  in  this  channel,  ana  is  then  hammered 
into  place  and  shape.  Before  the  process  is 
completed  the  tang  also  is  shaped  out  of  the 
blank.  The  next  operation  is  to  anneal  the 
blanks,  so  as  to  soften  the  steel  for  receiving  the 
impressions  of  the  chisel  used  to  cut  the  lines. 
This  is  commonly  done  in  a  brick  annealing 
oven ;  sometimes  by  heating  the  blanks  buried 
in  sand  in  an  iron  box,  the  heat  not  being  al- 
lowed to  exceed  a  blood  red.  They  are  then 
sn^oothed  upon  the  face,  the  small  blanks  by 
filing,  the  large  ones  by  grinding,  and  sometimes 
those  with  parallel  iiM)esb^4>Ianmg.  The  blanks 
are  then  ready  for  the  nle  cutter,  who,  seated 
astride  of  a  low  bench,  has  in  front  of  him 
an  anvil  of  size  proportionate  to  the  files  he  cuts. 
Taking  one  of  these,  he  lays  it,  if  fiat,  dire^y 
on  the  smooth  fiM>e  of  the  anvil,  the  end  point- 
ing toward  him.  The  file  is  kept  in  place  by 
two  leather  straps,  one  passing  over  each  end, 
which  are  held  down  by  the  feet    Xllea  other 


than  flat,  and  alltliat  have  been  out  on  one  tf^ 
are  held  upon  a  block  of  soft  alloy  of  lead  uj 
tin,  ad^teid  by  grooves  or  otherwke  to  iiold  the 
blanks  with  the  upper  side  properly  preaeotti 
for  receiving  the  cuts.    The  chisels  oted  for  tiiii 
purpose  are  very  short  for  the  sake  of  itiffini 
and  for  being  convenientiv  held  in  t^  fingoi 
of  the  left  hand,  and  they  have  an  e(lg«  \iafa 
than  the  width  of  the  face  to  be  cut,  thupeoed 
to  an  angle  of  about  20°.    One  bung  pliMd 
upon  the  blank  at  the  fiirtber  end  of  tbel!k,i( 
is  held  inclined  toward  the  person  at  in  u^ 
of  12°  or  14°  from  the  perpendicolsr,  tci  i 
then  smartly  struck  with  the  hammer  hdd  in 
the  right  hand.    A  groove  is  thus  cutunxit^ 
blank  with  any  desired  oblic^uity,  and  i  ridjeof 
steel  turned  up ;  the  chisel  is  then  brought  bt- 
ward  and  iQid  from  the  operator  until  it  retdha 
the  ridge  Just  made,  which  detenninei  the  ^ 
tion  of  the  next  cut.  which  is  instantly  gim 
by  another  blow.    Tuns  the  blows  and  the  cuts 
are  made  at  the  rate  of  80  to  80  in  a  ndinite, 
their  parallelism  and  uniformity  being  lecated 
by  the  guiding  ridges  and  by  unifonnity  k  tht 
force  of  tlie  bfows.    The  heavier  the  biowi,th< 
deeper  the  cuts  and  the  higher  the  ridges  m 
thrown  up,  thus  involving  coarser  wort  IW 
hammers  vary  greatly  in  weight.    Tb«  wane 
files  require  them  to  be  of  7  or  8  pounds,  ud 
the  finest  ones  are  made  with  hammen  of  use 
to  two  ounces  only.    Great  practice  Is  rMgiied 
always  to  give  the  blows  of  equal  forte  for  ir 
auring  nniform  work.    When  the  fiue  of  tht 
blank  is  gone  over  once  the  process  is  repeiud 
for  double-cut  files,  the  chisd  being  beldw  m 
to  cause  the  two  sets  of  lines  to  cross  etch  other 
obliquely.    The  blows  are  lighter,  so  thit  ti» 
second  set  is  finer  than  the  first    As  the  rani 
ends  of  taper  files  will  not  bear  the  blows  itnict 
upon  the  middle  of  them,  the  work  is  oonmioiilj 
finer  at  their  extremities.    Files  with  emd 
surfaces  ore  out  with  the  same  sort  of  chisels « 
those  with  plane  surfaces,  a  row  of  abort  cob 
being  first  made  the  length  of  the  file,  then  an- 
other row  whose  ends  connect  with  those  of  the 
first  row,  then  a  third,  and  so  on  till  the  ati 
meet  around  the  cylindrical  file  or  cover  tlie 
curved  surface  of  the  section  of  the  cylinder  or 
oone.    The  fine  round  files  sometimes  reqniit 
as  many  as  20  rows  of  cuts  to  enciide  then, 
and  an  inch  of  the  file  may  contain  100  tSU- 
The  burrs  Upon  rasps  are  punched  up  by  a  aio- 
ilar  hand  process.    The  workmen  acqnirt  r*' 
skill  in  raising  them  in  true  lines,  and  in  i^n^ 
ing  each  one  opposite  a  vacant  ^aoe  in  thent 
Jacent  lines.    The  directions  of  tiie  Km  "T 
according  to  the  purposes  for  which  (be  1*9* 
ore  required.— After  the  files  are  cotthejin 
to  be  hardened — a  process  which  requires  ei- 
perienoe  and  dexterity.    The  teeth  mast  be  p»- 
tected  trom  the  direct  action  of  tiie  ^J^^ 
will  become  oxidized  and  roughened.   TO  via 
must  be  heated  nniformly  throngboot,  and  m« 
beyondacherryred.  Theymustbecooledindean 
cold  water,  with  particular  care  in  i"™*^ 
them  to  prevent  their  cooling  so  nneqnav  "  " 
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T>e  warped  from  a  straigbt  line.    Lon^  thin  files 
mre  particnlarly  liable  to  this,  as  also  the  hdf- 
roand,  and  the  defect  is  afterward  corrected  with 
difficoltjr.    To  protect  the  teeth  in  fine  flies  they 
are  first  covered  with  a  strong  brine,  thickened 
with  beer  grouods,  yeast,  or  some  cheap  kind  of 
floar,  as  that  of  beans,  ^s  this  dries,  the  salt  melts 
onifomily  over  the  surfiu^    The  carbon  aoeoos 
matter  is  thoaght  to  increase  the  hardness  of  the 
Bteel,  bnt  animal  charcoal,  as  that  of  burnt  lea- 
ther, horn,  &c,  which  is  used  by  some  maJcers, 
is  better  adapted  for  this  object,  and  probably 
the  pmssiate  of  potash  may  prove  still  better. 
The  temper  of  the  tang  is  brought  down  by  im- 
mersing it  in  melted  lead.    After  hardening,  the 
files  are  thoroughly  cleansed  by  scouring  with 
sand  and  water,  and  the  salt  is  got  rid  of  by 
leaving  them  some  hours  in  lime  water.    They 
are  then  wdl  dried,  rubbed  over  with  oKre  oil 
cont^ning  a  little  turpentine,  tested  with  a 
piece  of  steel,  sorted,  and  packed  in  papers  for 
the  market. — A  variety  of  machines  haye  been 
fanTented  to  take  the  place  of  hand  labor  in  cut- 
ting files.    Some  of  these,  as  that  patented  by 
Capt.  Ericsson  in  1886,  were  made  with. great 
ingenuity,  and  when  introduced  into  laive  estab- 
li^meots,  as  this  was  in  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Tortoa  and  sons  of  Sheffield,  each  inachine  was 
foond  to  do  the  work  of  nearly  10  men ;  bat  so 
many  difficulties  have  been  met  with  in  their 
use,  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  entirely 
given  np.    A  machine  has  recentl}[  been  patent- 
ed in  England  by  M.  Lacroiz,  which  is  recom- 
mended as  embracing  everv  motion  requisite 
for  catting  files,  producing  the  varving  degrees 
of  fineness,  the  blows  of  mfTerent  force,  the  va- 
rious inclinations  of  the  chisels,  and  all  the  other 
devices  required  in  cutting  the  different  kinds  of 
files.  In  the  London  exhibition  of  1861,  a  Prus- 
sian machine  of  this  class  was  exhibited,  and  the 
^Usplay  of  band-cut  files  from  France,  Austria, 
ana  otlier  portions  of  Europe  showed  that  the 
art  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
in  other  countries  beside  England.    The  follow- 
ing is  recorded  of  the  Banish  articles  of  this 
d^:  "  In  the  Danish  department  was  a  aeries 
of  files  manufactured  of  cast  steel  by  J.  W. 
Kaylor  of  Copenhagen.    The  largest  file,  which 
was  square,  was  covered  with  a  series  of  file 
cutter's  cota,  rq>resenting  on  one  face  the  city 
of  Copenhagen,  on  another  face  the  operations 
of  the  forge  and  of  file  cutting,  &c.    These 
effects  were  entirely  produced  by  the  file  cut- 
ter's chisel ;  the  e£fect  of  color  and  shading  be- 
ing given  by  the  varions  angles  of  the  teeth  re- 
flecting the  light  at  difierent  degrees  of  obli- 
quity.   The  teeth  of  a  large  circular  file  were 
cut  so  as  to  represent,  in  a  spiral  going  several 
times  round  the  file,  the  maker's  name,  the  date, 
wreaths  of  flowers,  ice    This  file  was  hollow, 
and  contuned  within  it  a  second  hollow  file, 
vbicb  in  its  tarn  contained  10  others,  all  orna- 
mented with  wreaths,  &o.    The  smallest  file 
was  not  larger  than  a  small  needle."    In  the 
United  States  the  manufacture  of  flies  is  snccess- 
folly  conducted  in  several  looaliUes;  among 


which  may  partienlarly  be  named  the  works  of 
Hr.  John  Russell  at  Sing  Sing,  on  the  Hudson. 

FELIOAJA,  Ynrcziizo  da,  an  Italian  lyrical 
poet,  bom  in  Florence  in  164S,  died  there,  Sept. 
24, 1707.  Ue  studied  theology,  philosophy,  and 
jarisprudence,  was  appointed  to  several  civil 
officw,  and  was  made  senator  and  governor  of 
Pisa.  His  poems  are  distinguished  for  their 
patriotic  and  religious  sentiments,  and  their 
purity  of  st^le.  An  ode  which  he  composed 
after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the 
Turks  in  1688  gained  for  him  the  felicitations 
of  several  European  sovereigns.  The  abdica- 
tion of  Christina,  qneen  of  Sweden,  induced 
him  to  write  a  poem  in  praise  of  that  princess, 
and  he  afterward  received  many  favors  from 
her.  One  of  his  sonnets,  entitled  L'ltalia,  is 
esteemed  among  the  most  admirable  in  the 
Italian  language. 

FILIGREE  (It.  Jiligrana,  from  Lat  JUum, 
wire,  and  oranum,  a  grain),  ornamental  work 
in  fine  gold  or  silver  wire,  often  made  with 
little  metallic  beads  or  grains  interspersed 
among  the  wires.  The  work  may  be  complete 
in  itself,  or  it  may  bet  used,  as  is  the  common 
method,  by  applying  the  wire  in  flnttened  and 
twisted  shap^  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  trinkets 
or  whatever  else  it  is  designed  to  adorn,  and 
soldering  it  there  in  the  patterns  of  stems  and 
leaves  of  plants.  It  is  much  practised  by  the 
Italians,  who  derived  the  art  from  the  eastern 
nations.  Fine  specimens  of  it  were  seen  at  the 
great  exhibition  of  1861,  in  Londoi\,  from  Sar- 
dinia, Turkey,  the  Ionian  islands,  and  Malta. 
The  inhabitants  df  Sumatra  are  very  expert  in 
it,  working  with  the  rudest  sort  of  tools.  The 
leaves  to  be  attached  to  the  roughened  wires, 
which  represent  the  stems,  are  hammered  out 
of  these  same  wires  and  clipped  off  their  ends, 
when  they  are  arranged  in  their  proper  places 
and  soldered  down. 

FILLIBUSTER.  The  river  Vly  in  Holland  is 
said  to  have  furnished  the  name  fiyboat  in  Eng- 
lish, in  Spanish /I»fto<«,  or  by  a  softening  of  the 
flrst  syllable  ./f/tM<«,  to  a  sort  of  small  fast-sailing 
vessel  ofaboutlOOtons  burden,  which  in  thel7tn 
century  held  in  point  of  sailing  qualities  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  Baltimore  dippers.  The 
buccaneers  of  the  West  Indies,  who  began  their 
d^redations  agiUnst  Spanish  commerce  in  mere 
row  boats,  as  tnoy  acquired  the  means  for  a.more 
formidable  outfit,  selected  these  vessels  as  the 
sort  of  craft  best  suited  to  their  pnrpose.  Hence 
they  became  known  in  French  aaflibiutien,  and 
in  Spanish  as  ^libtuUn,  an  appellation  gradu- 
ally extended  in  those  languages  to  any  kind  of 
pirates.  The  term  fillibuster  has  recently  been 
mtroduced  into  the  English  language — ^its  use 
commencing  in  New  Orleans,  but  thence  r^id- 
ly  spreading  wherever  English  is  spoken — as  a 
designation  for  certain  adventurers  who  since 
the  termination  of  tlie  late  war  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  have  busied  themselves 
with  setting  on  foot  within  the  United  States 
military  expeditions  designed  to  operate  in  the 
Spanish  American  countries  to  the  south  of  as. 
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Tho  pretence  of  these  expeditions  has  been  the 
emandpation  of  those  countries  from  tyranny 
foreign  or  dom^io,  and  the  introdnction  of 
democratic  institutions  after  the  model  of  the 
United  States.  The  real  object  is  generally  un- 
derstood -to  be  the  enrichment  of  the  persons 
engaged  therein  by  a  reSnacting  of  the  part  of 
the  ori^ai  Spanish  conquerors.  The  setting 
on  foot  of  such  expeditions  is  prohibited  by  our 
neutrality  laws,  but  in  Mobile  and  New  Orleans 
they  have  been  a  great  deal  encouraged  by  a 
preyailing  sentiment  in  their  favor.  Thus  the 
laws  have  been  frequently  evaded,  and  where 
violations  of  them  have  been  prosecuted  the 
parties  have  often  escaped  conviction.  The  most 
noted  expedition  of  this  sort  hitherto  was  ttiot 
led  by  William  Walker  against  Nicaragua  in 
1866,  to  the  pecuniary  expenses  of  which,  at 
least  toward  the  close  of  it,  several  large  capi- 
talists are  tnderstood  to  have  contributed.  By 
means  of  a  military  force  recmited  from  the 
United  States,  Walker  was  for  some  months 
master  of  the  country;  from  which,  however, 
after  maintaining  himself  in  it  for  nearly  two 
years,  he  was  finally  expelled  by  the  nnion 
a^tunst  him  of  the  other  Central  American  states. 
Similar  designs  are  understood  to  be  still  en- 
terttdned  against  Cuba  and  Mexico.  Though 
expeditions  of  this  sort  are  regarded  in  some 
portions  of  the  United  States  with  favor,  and 
are  countenanced  to  a  certain  extent  by  men  of 
position  and  character,  the  parties  actually  par- 
ticipating ip  them  have  consisted  largely  of 
foreigners. — ^Fillibustering  is  a  cant  term  much 
used  of  late  years  in  the  legislative  assemblies 
of  the  United  States  to  designate  the  employ- 
ment of  parliamentary  tactics  to  defeat  a  meas- 
ure by  raising  frivolous  questions  of  order,  calls 
of  the  house,  motions  to  adjourn,  &e.,  in  order 
to  weary  out  tho  opposite  party,  or  to  gain  time. 

FILLMORE,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Minnesota,  bounded 
S.  by  Iowa;  area  about  900  so.  m. ;  pop.  according 
to  incomplete  returns  in  1867,  6,696.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  Root  river  and  its  branches,  and  has  a 
rolling  surface  and  an  excellent  soil,  well  adapt- 
ed to  grain,  potatoes,  and  pasturage.  Capital, 
Preston. 

FILLMORE,  MuxABD,  13th  president  ot  the 
United  States,  bom  in  tho  township  of  Locke 
(now  Snmmerhill),  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7, 
1800.  He  was  the  2d  of  the  9  children  of  Nathan- 
iel and  Fhcebe  Fillmore.  Caynga  co.  was  at 
that  time  a  wilderness,  broken  by  a  few  pioneer 
settlements.  The  nearest  house  to  that  of  the 
Fillmores  was  4  m.  distant.  Young  Fillmore's 
education  wos  limited  to  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  and  the  simplest  branches  of 
ftrithmetic.  He  never  saw  either  a  grammar  or 
a  geography  until  he  was  19  years  of  age.  At 
14  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  fuller's  trade, 
and  the  next  6  years  were  devoted  to  dressing 
cloth,  carding  wool,  and  to  labor  upon  his 
father's  farm.  A  portion  of  each  winter  was 
also  spent  in  attending  the  rude  common  schools 
of  the  country.  In  1819  his  father  removed 
to  Aurora,  in  Erie  co.  Being  left  in  Cayuga  co., 


he  conceived  the  derign  of  studying  law.    Th* 
laws  of  New  York  then  required  T  years' 
preparation  for  admission  as  attorney  from 
those  who  had  not  received  a  cdassical  edu- 
cation.    Fillmore  had  yet  two  years  of  hit 
apprenticeship  to  serve.    He  agreed  with  hit 
employer  to  relinquish  his  wages  for  his  last 
year's  services,  and  to  pay  him  $30  for  his  time. 
His  master  took  his  promise  to  pay  and  relcss- 
ed  him.  At  the  same  time  he  made  with  Walter 
Wood,  Esq.,  a  retired  l^yer,  who  posaeeacd  a 
law  library,  an  arrangement  by  which  be  was  to 
receive  his  board  during  such  time  as  be  shodd 
devote  himself  to  Mr.  Wood's  private  basLaaa, 
Blackstone  and  Tidd's  "  Practice  "  were  placed  in 
his  hands,  and  he  gave  his  leisure  time  to  as 
uninstructed  and  bewildered  study  of  their  con- 
tents, wondering  why,  in  America,  he  tboaH. 
bo  put  to  reading  the' laws  of  Engbuid.    Thru 
months  of  the  next  winter  were  devoted  to 
teaching  school.    The  entire  product  was  |S^ 
of  which  fSO  fhlfilled  his  promise  to  his  master; 
the  remainder  had  to  suffice  for  the  year's  ex- 
pensesL  except  board.  At  the  age  of  20  he  was 
mvited  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  deliver  the  4tb 
of  July  oration  for  that  year,  and  snoceeded  so 
well  that  he  was  requested  to  publish  it ;  a  re- 
quest which,  after  consulting  Judge  "Wood,  1m 
modestly  and  with  characteristic  caution  de- 
clined.    At  21 ,  concluding  that  he  never  shodd 
learn  his  profession  by  attending  to  Jodge 
Wood's  affairs  in  stmimer  and  teaching  school 
in  winter,  and  being  desirous  to  be  near  his 
family,  ho  removed  to  Buffalo.    The  journey 
was  performed  mostly  on  foot.     He  arrired 
there  an  entire  stranger,  with  $4  in  his  pock- 
et.    His  only  resource  was  keeping  scbod. 
During  his  first  winter's  residence  at  Bb&- 
lo,  he  rose  while  it  was  yet  dark,  swept  die 
low  office  in  which  he  was  permitted  to  rtody, 
built  his  own  fire,  and  studied  law  till  break- 
fast time.     He  knew  no  Latin;  his   £ngl^ 
education  was  hardly  begun;  each   fine  vaa 
read  faithfully  over  and  over  again,  and  fimly 
impressed  npon  the.  memory.     Nothing  was 
passed    until   it  was  thoroughly  understood. 
The  day  was  devoted  to  school-keeping,  the 
evening   to   discussing   the    subjects    of  Ae 
momine's  study  with  a  fellow  student.    Tb« 
succeedmg  winter  was  still  more  laborioos. 
His  scliool  was  2  miles  from  the  tillage.    The 
postmaster  being  absent,  Fillmore  was  employ- 
ed temporarily  to  perform  a  large  share  or  toe 
duties  of  the  office.    He  rose  in  winter  in  time 
for  the  4  o'clock  morning  stage  which  passed 
by  his  school  house ;  made  his  fire,  swept  his 
school  room,  and  studied  law  alone  and  by  can- 
dle light  till  breakfast.    The  day  was  spent  in 
school ;  the  evening  till  late  at  night  witn  maib 
and  post  office  accounts.    By  the  spring  d     i 
1823  he  had  so  far  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
bar,  that  by  the  intercession  of  several  of  its 
leading  members  he  was  admitted  as  an  attor- 
ney by  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Erie  oou, 
although  he  had  not  completed  the  period  of 
study  usually  required.    He  purchased  a  few 
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"ticw  books  for  $89,  payable  ht  8  annual  pay- 
ments of  $13  each,  secured  by  a  mortgage  on 
the  property;  and  placing  a  box  ■which  contain- 
ed ah  ms  effects  on  a  farmer's  wagon,  he  ac- 
companied it  on  foot  to  Anrora,  vhere  his  father 
then  resided,  and  where  (in  18fi9)  he  still  lives. 
Here  lie  commenced  the  practice  of  law.    Busi- 
ness "was  small,  but  large  when  compared  to 
the  i>ay  received  for  it.    There  was  time  how- 
ever for  bard  study,  and  none  of  it  was  lost. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  Mr.  Fillmore  ac- 
quired not  only  a  large  practice,  but  a  thorough 
knowledTO  of  tiie  principles  of  the  common  law, 
which  placed  him  in  tne  first  rank  among  the 
lawyers  of  the  state  of  New  York.    The  first 
firnits  of  his  profession  were  punctually  paid 
to  Judge  'Wood  in  i^ll  of  a  small  advance  made 
by  him  to  Mr.  Fillmore  while  he  was  in  his 
employ,  and  which  was  the  only  pecuniary  aid 
he  ever  received  after  he  was  14  years  of  age. 
In  1828be  married  Abigul,  the  daughter  of  the 
E«v.  Lemuel  Powers.    In  1 827  he  was  admitted 
M  attorney  and  in  1829  as  counsellor  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  state.    In  1880  he  removed 
to  BofTalo,  where  he  continued  in  the  practice 
of  the  law  nntil  the  autumn  of  1 847,  when  he  was 
elected  comptroller  of  the  state,  and  retired 
from    the  profession.      Shortly  after  he  was 
established  in  Buffalo  he  associated  with  him- 
setf  in  business  Nathan  K.  Hall,  who  had  stud- 
ied law  with  him,  and  who  was  afterward  U.  8. 
postmaster-general,  and  is  now  (1859J  TT.  8.  dis- 
trict jndge  for  the  district  of  New  York.  Solo- 
mon G.  Haven,  afterward  member  of  congress 
from  Erie  co.,  was  a  student  in  their  office,  and 
was  subsequently  taken  into  partnership. — ^¥r 
FillaK^e's  political  life  commenced  in  1838,  when 
he  was  elected  representative  to  the  state  legtsla 
ture  by  the  aati-masonic  party.  He  served  8  sue- 
eesstve  terms,  retiring  in  the  spring  of  1831,  and 
sastaiiiing  while  in  the  legislature  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  integrity,  candor  in  argument,  thorough 
iaveatigation,  and  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
minQtest  details  of  every  duty.   He  particulariy 
dtstinguished  himself  by  his  advocacy  of  the 
act  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  which 
was  passed  in  1831,  and  which  was  drafted  by 
him,  excepting  the  portions  relative  to  proceed- 
ings in  courts  of  record,  -which  were  drawn  by 
the  Hon.  John  O.  Spencer. — In  the  autumn  of 
18S8  he  was  elected  on  the  anti-Jackson  or  anti- 
administration  ticket  to  congress.    After  serv- 
iag  ooe  term  be  retired  till  1836,  when  he  was 
re^leoted  to  the  same  position  as  a  whig.    He 
was  chosen  again  in  18S8,  and  again  in  1840. 
In  1848,  although  he  had  previously  written  a 
letter  declining  to  serve  another  term,  he  was 
niNiDimoasly  renominated  by  the  whig  conven- 
tion of  his  district,  and  it  was  with  difflonlty 
that  he  obtained  leave  fW>m  his  constituents  to 
Ktira  from  the  public  service.    In  congress  he 
rase  gradually  to  the  first  rank  for  integrity,  in- 
dustry, and  practical  ability.    During  the  early 
'    part  of  Lis  congressional  career  a  national  bank 
voa  the  prominent  subject  of  discussion.    Ifr. 
Fillmore  was  never  a  warm  fneud  of  the  bank, 
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and  took  no  part  in  the  debates  upon  It  He 
was,  however,  a  decided  whig,  and  labored 
earnestly  in  support  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment and  protective  tariff  policy  of  that  party. 
In  the  struggle  which  took  place  upon  the  que»< 
tion  of  the  reception  of 'petitions  for  the  M>oli- 
tion  of  riavery  in  the  S5th  congress,  he  supported 
Mr.  Adams,  and  voted  for  their  reception.  In  a 
letter  written  to  certain  of  his  constituents,  Oct. 
17,  1888,  he  distinctly  avowed  that  he  was  op- 
pmed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  so  long  as 
davea  should  be  held  therein ;  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  oongress  exercising  all  its  oonstitntional 
powers  (o  abolish  the  slave  trade  between  the 
states,  and  in  favor  of  immedtete  legislation  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  district  of  Colum- 
bia. He  expressly  stated,  however,  that  he 
would  not  pledge  himself  as  to  his  future  course 
upon  any  of  these  snljjeota ;  but  reserved  the 
right  to  modify  or  change  his  views,  as  npon 
ftarther  reflection  or  examination  he  might  deem 
proper.  Mr.  Fillmore  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  debates  In  congress  upon  the  subject  of 
the  burning  of  the  steamer  Oaroline  by  British 
troops  at  Schlosser,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  in 
Deo.  1887.  On  Dec.  3, 1889,  at  the  opening  of 
the  26th  congress,  the  clerk  commenced  cafiing 
the  roll  of  members.  When  he  came  to  New 
Jersey  (whose  members  were  then  elected  by 
general  ticket),  he  stated  that  the  seats  of  6  of 
tiie  6  members  fl\>m  that  state  were  contested; 
that  he  did  not  feel  authorised  to  decide  the 

anestion  of  their  right  to  their  seats,  and 
iat  he  shonld  therefore  pass  over  their 
names,  and  proceed  with  the  calL  The  eleo- 
tion  of  these  members  was  certifled  to  by  the 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  under  the  broad  seal 
of  the  state.  It  so  happened  that  theee  6  mem- 
bers were  all  whigs.  Parties  were  so  evaily 
balanced  in  the  house,  that  if  these  6  members 
were  admitted  at  once  it  would  give  the  whigs 
control  of  its  organization,  including  the  elec- 
tion of  speaker,  while  if  they  could  be  deprived 
of  their  seats  until  the  house  should  be  organ- 
ized, its  organization  would  be  controlled  by  the 
democrats.  The  whigs  contended  that  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  governor,  snthentioated  by  the  seal 
of  the  state,  shonld  be  received  as  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  right  of  the  6  members  to  their 
seats ;  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  narti- 
oipate  in  the  organization  of  the  house,  and  that 
afterward  the  claims  of  contestants  to  their 
seats  shonld  be  investigated  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business.  The  democrats  insisted  that 
the  house  should  decide  the  question  before 
electing  a  speaker.'  A  vident  debate  arose.  The 
house  remained  in  a  disorganized  and  oonftased 
condition  until  Deo.  6,  when  Mr.  Adams  was 
chosen  temporary  chidrman.  Two  weeks  were 
consumed  in  discussing  the  question  whether  the 
6  New  Jersey  members  should  be  permitted  to 
participate  m  organizing  the  house.  A  res- 
olutioo  to  admit  them  was  lost  by  a  tie  vote. 
A  speaker  was  chosen  on  Dec.  16,  and  the  dis- 
onsslon  then  resumed.  Mr.  Fillmore  was  as- 
rigned  a  place  aa  the  committee  on  elections. 
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He  canTsssed  the  endre  vote  et  the  state  of 
Kew  Jerser,  devoting  8  moDtbs'  time  to  this 
repoli^Te  dn]dKei7.  A  m^joritj  of  the  com- 
mittee, being  demoonits,  reported  that  tbe  6 
oontestantB,  also  democntto,  were  entitled  to 
tiie  seats,  to  the  exdosion  of  the  6  whigs,  who 
held  the  oertifioate  of  the  governor.  The  mi- 
nority of  the  committee,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Fillmore,  were  satisfied  that  8  at  least  of  the 
whig  members  were  nqjostly  excluded  by  the 
majority  report.  On  March  6,  by  a  strict  party 
▼ote,  OTerroling  the  decbion  of  the  speaker,  Mr. 
Fillmore  was  declared  to  be  ont  o(  order  while 
supporting  bis  views  on  this  qnestitHi,  and  all 
further  debate  was  substantially  prohibited. 
On  March  10  the  democratic  contestants  were 
admitted  to  their  seats,  and  their  title  to  them 
confirmed  by  a  party  vote  on  July  16.  This 
brief  history  of  the  celebrated  New  Jersey  case 
is  given  in  this  plaoe,  as  Mr.  Fillmore  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  it,  and  by  his 
labor  in  tbe  committee  and  ceal  in  debate  npoa 
the  questions  involved,  added  greatly  to  his  rep- 
ntation  throughout  the  country.  Hitherto  lu*. 
Fillmore  had  idways  been  in  a  minority  in  the 
national  ooondls;  bnt  the  whig  party  was 
lar^ly  in  the  minority  in  the  27th  congress, 
which  assembled  in  1841.  A  new  financiu  sys- 
tem, and  an  entirely  new  tarifElwere  to  be  de- 
vised and  put  in  operation.  Under  the  cir- 
cnmstanoes  the  position  of  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  was  the  most 
arduous,  the  most  responsible,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  honorable  place  in  the  house.  It 
was  assigned  to  Mr.  illlmore,  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  performance  of  its  duties  with 
even  more  than  his  accustomed  industry.  The 
seerion  continued  9  months,  during  which  time 
he  was  not  absent  a  single  hour  from  the  house^ 
though  he  did  his  full  share  of  the  labors  of  the 
committee.  The  preparation  ot  the  new  tariff 
bill  involved  an  examination,  digestion,  and  aiv 
rangement  of  figures  and  statistics  appalling  to 
any  bnt  a  mind  strengthened  by  years  of  toil- 
some investigations.  Although  Mr.  Fillmore  did 
not  profess  to  be  the  discoverer  of  any  original 
system  of  revenue,  still  the  tariff  of  1842  was  a 
new  creation,  and  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
distinction  of  being  its  author.  At  the  same 
time,  with  great  labor,  he  prepared  a  digest  of 
the  laws  anthoridng  all  appropriations  reported 
by  him  to  tbe  house  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means,  so  that  on  the  instant 
he  could  produce  tbe  legal  anthori^  for  every 
expenditure  which  he  reoommended.  Sensible 
that  this  was  a  great  safeguard  against  improper 
expenditures,  and  one  that  was  likely  to  be 
neglected,  he  procured  the  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion requiring  the  departments,  when  they  sub- 
mitted estimates  of  expenses,  to  accompany 
them  with  a  reference  to  the  laws  authorizing 
them  in  each  instance.  This  has  ever  since  been 
the  practice  of  the  government.  Mr.  Fillmore 
retind  from  congress  in  March,  1848.  He  was 
the  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency,  supported 
by  his  own  state  and  by  some  of  the  western 


states,  in  the  whl^  national  eonventioa  vUi^ 
met  at  Baltimore,  May  1,  1844.  In  tiie  con- 
vention of  the  whigs  of  the  state  of  Kew  Tod, 
which  met  Sept.  11,  he  was  nominated  for  gor- 
ernor  by  acclamation,  but  was  defested  b;  Sin 
Wright,  Mr>  Clay  being  defeated  at  the  hum 
time  in  the  presidentiu  election  by  lb.  PoK. 
— In  1847  Mr.  Fillmore  was  elected  oompttdkr 
of  tbe  state  of  Kew  York,  an  office  vhicli  it 
that  time  included  in  its  q>bere  manjdiitiN 
now  distributed  among  various  departmeUi 
In  bis  report  of  Jan.  1, 1849,  he  SQggeited  tbit 
a  national  bank,  somewhat  upon  tbe  {dan  oftbi 
free  banking  system  of  New  York,  vitb  fin 
stocks  of  tbe  United  States  as  the  lole  Ita 
upon  which  to  issue  its  currency,  mi^tb) 
establi^ed  and  carried  on  so  as  to  prove  tgm: 
convenience  to  the  govemmeDt,  with  otiR 
safely  to  the  people.  His  suggestions  bun  Biee 
been  approved  by  many  of  our  most  eaha/i 
financiers  of  different  poUtical  parties.— hi  Jgm, 
1848,  he  was  nominated  by  the  whig  jaUxi 
convention  for  the  vice-presideacy,  with  Go. 
Zaohary  Taylor  for  president ;  and  wu  eledej 
in  th»  ensuing  November.  In  Febnurr  be 
resigned  tbe  office  of  comptroller,  and  on  Mini 
6, 1849,  was  inaugurated  as  vice-president.  'Wba 
congress  met  in  December,  Califomia  ptemted 
itself  for  admission  into  the  Union,  under  i  ooi- 
atitntion  excluding  slavery,  framed  vitboiit 
legal  authority,  by  a  convention  of  its  peopla- 
There  bang  at  this  time  an  equal  Dnmberof 
free  and  slave  states  in  the  confederscj,  iIk 
proposition  to  admit  California  and  tbwdettni; 
the  balauoe  of  power  in  the  senate  is  Anrof 
the  free  states  exdted  Uirongboat  the  Soiti 
the  most  violent  oppontion,  founded  is  p«t 
on  the  irregular  manner  in  which  its  ooc^ 
tntion  had  been  framed.  At  the  eune  tioM, 
Deseret,  now  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  we 
without  a  government ;  while  the  boondsy 
between  the  latter  and  Texas  was  in  ooutni- 
versy,  and  Texas  was  threatening  to  tue 
possession  of  the  disputed  territory  by  £m 
President  Taylor,  in  his  message,  reoommenaw 
the  admission  of  California,  and  that  conjFa 
should  await  the  action  of  the  people  dv» 
other  newly  acquired  territories  aod  mdh' 
them  in  the  form  of  states,  yritb.  or  vitwrt 
slavery,  as  their  constitutions  should  prescrtM 
He  made  no  anggestiona,  however,  for  thegor- 
emment  of  the  territories  in  the  mean  time,  ta 
for  the  settiementof  the  boundary  line  beWen 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  To  reconcile  Hie  acm 
to  the  admission  of  CalifomiSj  Mr.  CUy  Ww 
duoed  his  famous  "  omnibus  bilL"  {See  IWI. 
Hk»rt.)  The  whig  party  was  divided,  apoftOT 
supporting  the  policy  of  Preadent  Tm1«i  •» 
a  portion  that  of  Mr.  Clay.  The  debtWa 
the  senate  were  extremely  acriinonions.  A  y»- 
lent  agitation  ensued  throughout  the  W"* 
Threats  of  secesnon  in  case  of  the  a^o"*^ 
California  were  made  by  southern  "t***^ 
even  of  the  moderate  and  conaerTatire  sctow. 


and  many  persons,  not  hitherto  "**'?™!'v^ 
men,  were  exceedingly  anxious  and  aUtnwi*' 
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Is  -tiieicsnlL  Scenes  of  Tioleneeooenrred  in  fbe 
tetxtte.  In  18S6  Mr.  Oalboon,  then  yice-pred- 
jgfXA,  had  established  the  rale  that  that  oflScer 
hotd  no  power  to  call  senators  to  order.  Mr. 
FiUnore  in  a  speech  to  the  senate  annoonoed 
his  determina^n  to  preserve  order,  and  that, 
itiMd  occasion  reqtdre,  he  should  reverse  the 
xBageofiuspredeoesBorsnponthatsabJeot  This 
mooancement  met  with  the  nDanlmons  approv- 
al of  the  senate,  which  ordered  Mr.  FUunore's 
lemsrks  to  be  entered  at  length  on  its  joornsL 
He  presided  dnrins  the  controversy  on  the 
"amnibnsbill "  with  hisnsnal  impardslity.  No 
one  knew  which  policy  he  approved,  excepting 
the  prendent,  to  whom  he  privately  stated 
that  sbooldhe  be  required  to  deposit  his  casting 
■nta,  it  woold  be  m  fkvor  of  Mr.  Clay's  bilL 
Orer  7  months  of  the  session  had  been  ezhaost- 
«d  in  angry  controversy,  when,  on  July  9, 1850, 
President  Taylor  died.  Mr.  flllmiore  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  prerident  on  July  10;  Presi- 
tot  Taylor's  cabmet  at  once  resigned,  and  a 
new  csbinet  was  nominated  on  the  20th.  Mr. 
riOmore  immediately  ordered  a  military  force 
to  Kew  Mexico,  with  instmctions  to  protect 
that  territory  from  invasion  by  Texas.  Mr. 
Olay's  bill  having  been  in  the  mean  time  defeat- 
ed, the  president,  on  Aug.  6,  sent  a  message  to 
congress  advisi^  that  body  of  the  danger  of  a 
collision  with  Texas,  and  urging  a  senlement 
of  the  controversy  in  respect  to  its  lx>nndary. 
Vations  acts,  known  as  the  compromise  meas- 
ures, and  embracing  substantially  the  provisions 
of  Mr.  Clay's  bilJL  were  passed  before  the  end 
of  the  month.  The  president  refSnred  to  the 
attorney-general  the  question  whether  the  act 
respecting  -the  rendition  of  fngitive  daves  was 
in  conflict  with  tiie  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion relating  to  the  writ  ot  habttu  ecrpu$.  That 
officer  prepared  a  written  opinion  in  fitvor  of 
its  coostitodonality.  The  president  concurred 
in  this  opinion  and  signed  the  aot^  together 
vittt  the  rest  of  the  compromise  measores.  The 
ft^ve  slave  law  was  exceedingly  offensive  to 
great  mnnbets,  if  not  to  a  majority,  of  the  whig 
party  of  the  Korth,  as  well  as  to  those  known 
strMy  as  snti-slavery  men.  Its  execution  was 
resisted,  and  slaves  were  rescued  from  the  cus- 
tody of  the  marshals  by  mobs  at  Boston,  Syra- 
cuse, and  Christiana  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
l^st  of  which  places  one  or  two  persons  were 
Inlled.  The  president  announced  his  intention  to 
enforce  the  law,  and  issued  a  proclamation  call- 
ing npon  all  officers  to  perform  their  dntv  in  its 
exeeation.  Prosecutions  were  institnfed  in 
Ttrions  instances  against  the  rescuers,  but  with- 
out practical  results,  owing  to  the  unpopularity 
of  the  law.  Although  it  was  known  that  the 
president  was  in  fitvor  of  the  compromise  meas- 
ures as  a  whole,  and  selected  a  cabinet  entei^ 
tahmg  the  same  views,  yet,  in  pursuance  of  a 
generM  rule  which  he  had  laid  down  for  his 
pAdal  action,  he  did  not  seek  to  exercise  any 
inf nenoe  in  their  &vor,  nor  did  he  assame  anv 
■'esponnlnlity  in  respect  to  them,  excepting  such 
u  strictj^  belonged  to  his  duties  as  president. 


They  were  snlMtantially  approved  by  remhitiou 
passed  by  the  demoonitio  and  whig  national 
oonventloaa  of  186S,  and  by  most  of  the  lead- 
ing politi<dans  of  the  country  north  and  sooth, 
and  there  has  been  no  serious  effort  made  to 

Xthem.  But  there  were  thousands  of 
as  well  as  others  in  the  North  whom  no 
constitutions  nor  considerations  of  political 
expediency  oould  reconcile  to  a  law,  by  tiie 
providons  of  which  the  whole  force  of  the 
government  was  to  be  employed  in  render- 
ing fugitives  back  to  bondage.  Although  Hr. 
£lUmore's  administration,  as  a  whole,  was  ao- 
knowledged  to  be  patriotic,  able,  and  useful; 
although  his  purity  as  a  pubUc  man  was  unques- 
tionedj  and  not  a  ringle  other  measure  of  his 
•dministratioD  oould  be  called  unpopular;  it 
nevertheless  cannot  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Fill- 
more by  signing  the  fugitive  law  not  only 
aflbrded  a  pretext  to*  the  opposition  of  his  ene- 
mies, but  lost  the  support  of  a  very  large  pro- 
rtion  of  his  party  in  the  noruiem  states, 
his  message  to  oonarees  in  Deo.  18S0,  the 
president  recommended  a  reduction  of  inland 
postage  to  8  cents  on  each  letter  when  pre- 
paid, and  5  when  not ;  and  also  a  reasonable 
reduction  on  printed  matter.  He  also  urged 
o(»gress  to  provide  a  supply  of  water  for  the 
tAty  of  Washington.  These  recommendations 
were  adopted.  He  also  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  agricultural  bureau;  liberal 
appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors ;  thQ_  estab- 
liishment  of  an  asylum  for  the  redief  of  disabled 
and  destitute  seamen ;  a  moderate  but  permanent 
.  tariff,  with  specific  duties  where  practicable, 
and  discriminating  justiy  in  flivor  of  American 
industry;  the  opening  of  communication  Im- 
tween  the  Misrissippi  and  the  Paciflo ;  a  provi- 
rion  for  settiing  disputed  land  tities  in  Califor- 
nia, and  an  extension  of  the  system  of  land 
laws  over  the  newly  acouired  territories ;  a  law 
to  provide  for  the  retiring  of  superannuated 
officers  from  active  service  in  the  army  and 
navy ;  a  l>oard  of  commissioners  for  the  a4)nst- 
ment  of  private  claims  against  the  government; 
and,  in  conolnsion,  "an  adherence  to  the 
adjustment  established  by  the  compromise 
measures,,  until  time  and  experience  should 
demonstrate  the  necessity  for  fntore  legis- 
lation to  guard  against  evasion  or  abuse." 
But  his  administration  being  in  a  political 
minority  in  l>otb  houses  of  ccmgiess,  none  of 
these  recommendations  calling  for  action  wwe 
ad(M>ted,  excepting  those  for  the  settiement  of 
land  daims  in  California,  and  the  survey  of  its 

Snblio  lands,  and  Tor  an  asylum  for  disabled  and 
estitute  seamen.  Daring  this  session  oongress 
made  an  i^propriaticm  for  the  extension  of  the 
oapitol  sooording  to  sacL  pUm  as  might  be  ttp- 
proved  by  the  president.  Having  adopted  a 
plan,  on  July  4, 18fil,  he  laid  the  corner  stone 
of  the  extenrion,  amid  an  immense  concourse' 
of  people,  who  were  addressed  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster. LeAming  that  an  attempt  was  to  be 
made  to  invade  Cuba  by  lawless  oitixens  of 
the  United  States,  the  president  on  April  86, 
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MSI,  isaned  a  protdamation  Traraiag  them  at 
&a  conieqaences.  On  Aag.  4,  however,  aa 
expedition  under  Lopes,  in  the  steamer  Pam-. 
pero,  sailed  from  Kew  Orleans  by  the  oonniT* 
ance  of  the  eolleotor  of  that  port  and  landed  ia 
Onha.  They  vrere  there  captored ;  eome  were 
•xeented,  a  few  pardoned,  and  the  remtuuder 
sent  priennera  to  Spain.  Those  sent  to  Soaia 
were  finally  pardoned,  and  congress  paid  their 
expenses  home.  The  collector  of  New  Orleana 
was  removed  from  office,  and  the  steamer  Pam* 
pero  seized  by  the  goyemment,  and  <»nderaned 
and  sold  for  a  Tiid^on  of  the  neatrality  laws. 
Daring  tibe  same  summer  infonaatioa  was  pri< 
vately  commnnioated  to  the  presidoit  which 
led  him  to  su^eot  that  a  Dr.  Gardner  bad  pre- 
sented a  fr«udalent  daim  to  the  Mexican  com- 
missioners, which  had  been  maintained  by  for- 
gery and  pojnry,  and  allowed,  and  on  which  h^ 
had  drawn  from  the  treasvry  nearly  |SOO,OOQ, 
A  proaeootion  was  immediately  instituted,  Gard- 
ner was  convicted  and  commiitked  suidde,  and  a 
Im^e  portion  of  the  money  obtained  by  him  was 
leoovered.  In  his  message  of  1861,  beside  re- 
iterating the  views  expressed  in  that  of  I860, 
the  pmsident  nrged  a  revision  of  the  fee  bill  of 
the  tJ.  S.  courts,  a  thorough  revision  and  codi- 
fication of  the  laws  of  congress  then  in  force, 
and  a  law  prescribing  the  r^tive  rank  of  ofB- 
oers  in  the  army  and  navy.  Mr.  Fillmore's  ad- 
ministration is  dislingni^rfied  by  the  expedition 
of  Oommodore  Ferry  to  Japan,  in  a  squadron 
which  sailed  in  the  autumn  o£  1862,  and  which 
resahed  in  a  &varable  treaty  with  that  cono- 
try.  During  the  years  1861  and  1862  trea- 
ties were  also  formed  with  Peru,  Oosta  Bica, 
Brazil,  and  other  South  American  states.  A 
steamer  was  sent  to  explore  the  La  Plata  asA 
its  confluents.  Believing,  from  the  gold  pur- 
chased on  the  eoast  of  Africa,  that  ther«  msBt 
be  large  deposits  of  that  metal  in  its  interior, 
and  in  tJae  hope  that  the  discovery  of  lai^  qaan- 
tlties  of  gold  there  would  result  in  the  prospw- 
oos  emigration  of  many  of  the  fi-ee  colored  peo- 
ple (rf  the  United  States,  Mr.  Fillmore  despatched 
an  expedition  under  Lieut  Lynch,  with  instruc- 
tions to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa,  and,  if 
posdUe,  to  ascertain  the  looatioa  of  its  gold  de- 
podts.  This  expedition,  it  is  anderstoDd,  failed 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  commander, 
Ano&er  exploring  expedition  under  Oapt  King- 
gold  was  deq>atohed  by  order  of  confess  into 
the  Chinese  seas.  An  expedition  was  also  or- 
dered by  the  president  to  explore  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon.  This  accompluhed  its  otjlect,  and 
inatmotive  reports  wm«  made  by  Lieuts.  Uern- 
don  and  Gibbon.  Mr.  FiUmore  carried  out 
strictly  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  inihe 
affidrs  of  foreign  oonntriea  and  frankly  stated 
bis  views  upon  this  sulgect  in  an  interview  with 
Kossuth.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  ap- 
peared dearly  enough  by  the  celebrated  letter 
of  lb.  Webster,  secretary  of  state,  to  M.  Hfllse- 
mann,  how  little  theadminirtration  sympathized 
with  Austria  in  its  strug^e  with  Hungary.  The 
Biitasix  man-of-war  Express  having  fired  htto  the 


Amerioan  steamer  Proraetheos  at  Bsa  Jgn, 
an  ample  apcdogy  was  required  and  gives  in  % 
letter  by  Lord  Granville,  Jan.  16, 1862.  In  tiie 
autumn  of  1862,  Mr.  Geoif^e  law  of  New  Yol 
oity  claimed  the  right  to  send  to  Ooba  in  tiit 
steamer  Crescent,  owned  by  Um,  an  indlridcil 
obnoxioos  to  the  Cuban  authorities.  T!kj 
would  not  permit  the  vessel  to  land.  Ut.  Ltv 
proposed  to  seek  redress  by  force.  Ia  akttet 
to  ue  collector  of  New  Xcok,  dated  Nor.  13, 
1862,  Mr.  Filhnore  stated  that  the  coidnRm 
was  OD0  to  be  settled  by  the  goTenuaeiit,iu 
not  by  a  private  citizen,  and  that  e^wold  Mc 
Law  attempt  to  obtain  redress  as  a  private  dtir 
xen  by  force,  the  whole  power  of  the  goven- 
ment  would  be  interposed  to  prevent  it,  Tlui 
letter,  at  Mr.  Fillmore's  reqn^  wis  conmiiiiii- 
cated  to  Mr.  La w,  who  desisted  from  any  fiotlier 
irarlike  demonstrations.  Mr.  Webster  died  Oa, 
M,  1862,  and  Mr.  Edward  Everett  vss  »- 
pointed  his  successor  a»  secretary  of  «t»te.  St 
brief  term  of  otBca  was  distinguished  bj  liit  H' 
ter  declining  the  proposition  for  a  ttmititt 
treaty  with  England  and  France,  by  whidieid 
eoontry  waa  to  disclaim  then  and  va  thetot 
aU  intention  to  obtain  poasessoa  of  ibe  islaiil 
of  Cuba.  But  in  his  message  to  eongRiB  b 
Dec  1862,  the  president  expressed  his  onmia 
that  the  incorptn^tipn  of  Ckba  into  the  tniw 
would  be  a  hazardous  and  impolitic  neisnn. 
Mr.  Fillmore  retired  &:om  tiie  preadeoejMaidi 
4^1868.  lie  left  the  country  at  peace  within  ini 
without,  and  in  the  eigoyment  of  a  higii  degni 
of  prosperity  in  aU  d^>artment9  of  its  iiidiisiiT< 
In  hia  cabinet  there  had  never  been  a  disseuiig 
voice  as  to  any  measure  of  his  adminiitistico; 
and  upon  his  retiring  from  office,  s  letter  tis 
addressed  to  bim  b^  ul  its  membei^  eipramg 
their  united  appreciation  of  his  sbilitiea,  lis  in- 
tegrity, and  his  devotion  to  the  pnbHc  aeniee. 
At  the  whig  convention  of  1862,  altboo^  Im 
policy,  the  fugitive  slave  law  included,  vas  >;- 
proved  by  a  vote  of  227  againrt  60,  and  sltlioii^ 
one  of  his  cabinet,  who  was  known  to  have  <(>' 
proved  of  all  his  measures,  was  somiostediiir 
viee-preddent,  he  could  not  commaud  20  toI» 
from  the  free  states.  This  was  owing,  so  dooR 
partly  to  his  lack  of  friends  among  sctive  poli- 
tioians  whom  he  had  never  sought  to  ooodwe 
by  hopes  of  patronsge,  and  partly  to  flie  eier- 
tions  of  the  friends  of  other  candidate),  M 
chiefly  to  his  unpopularity  with  that  Iswatf 
tion  of  his  party  whom  he  had  alienated  oj  )^ 
signature  cX  the  fugitive  slave  l^w.  His  dej»rt- 
ure  from  the  Beat  of  governmeDt  was  sIm  em- 
bittered by  &  heavy  ^nnestio  griet  Hn.  Ip 
more,  whose  early  advantages  had  been  eopeiior 
to  hia  own,  and  who  through  bis  rising  fortmn 
had  been  lus  nearest  friend  and  coonsenor,  diN 
at  Waahingtont  March  30,  and  be  rebmed  to 
Buflfal o  delved  at  once  of  public  employmai' 
and  of  tiie  solaces  of  private  life.— iince  ^ 
close  of  his  admiuiatxation,  Mr.  Fillmote  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  general  h'teratnw 
with  systematic  industry.  Dnringthe  spnngM" 
snmmer  of  1864,  h«  made  an  estewve  tour 
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ihxMigli  tlw  sod&em  and  mra/  of  the  inebert 

state* ;  but  the  year  wan  rendered  one  of  the 

aaddeat  of  his  Kife,  by  tRe  death  of  hia  only 

dnnghter.     By  thu  bereaTement  he  was  left 

with  aa  only  son,  now  a  praotising  lawyer  ia 

Bof&la    In  the  spnoc  of  166S,  after  an  exoor- 

■ion  through  New  England,  he  sailed  for  Europe, 

'where  he  remained  until  Jraie,  1866.    He  was 

received  with  marked  distinotion  by  the  leadings 

Btatesmen  and  at  the  prindpd  courts  of  Europe. 

The  degree  of  D.O.Lk  was  tendered  to  him  by 

the  nnivetaity  of  Oxford,  but  he  declined  the  ho»- 

CMT.     While  at  Rome  he  received  the  news  of  his 

nomination  as  candidate  for  the  preddeo^  by  the 

Amerioan  party.    He  aooepted  the  nominfltioo, 

bat  before  tiie  close  of  the  canilpaign  it  became 

evident  even  to  his  friends  that  the  real  sCmgi- 

^e  was  between  the  democrats  and  the  repnb- 

hcsna.    Very  many  of  those  with  whom  he  was 

the  first  dtoioe  for  present  cast  their  votes 

either  for  ICr.  Buchanan  or  Mr.  Fremont,  be^ 

liering  that  there  was  no  hope  of  Mr.  FUlmor^ 

riectioa ;  and  though  he  received  the  anpportof 

lar;ge  nnmben  in  aU  the  states,  Mainland  alone 

gave  him  its  electoral  vote.    On  Feb.  10,  ISfiS, 

b»  was  married  to  Mrs.  Obroline  Mcintosh,  the 

yoimgeet  dangfater  of  the  late  Charles  Oar- 

micbael  of  Morristown,  K.  J.    He  has  since  re- 

nded  in  Bnfialo,  devoting  himself  to  study  and 

to  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  enjoying  that 

general  respect  to  which  he  is  jastly  entitled  by 

hia  many  years  of  pablio  service,  and  by  hk 

ponctilions  and  faithAil  performance  of  aU  the 

duties  of  private  Kfe. 

FOXMOBE  OITY,  the  capital  of  Utah  ter- 
ritory, ia  the  principal  settlement  in  lOllard  oo., 
and  lies  about  160  m.  almost  doe  S.  firam  the 
Great  Salt  kke.  Both  it  and  the  county  were 
named  in  honor  of  Millard  Fillmore,  who  is 
held  in  great  esteem  among  the  Mormons  on 
aeoonnt  of  the  fiivor  he  displayed  toward  them 
at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  territory 
in  1850.  The  city  ebirter  was  granted  by  the 
territorial  legislature  in  Feb.  18(3.  The  white 
population  now  (1869)  is  about  700.  In  the 
vicinity  is  one  of  die  government  Indian  farms, 
which  is  the  bead-qnarters  of  a  band  of  Pahp 
vaat  or  Para-vant  Indians,  an  ofi^hoot  of  the 
great  Utah  nation.  The  chief,  Canosh,  is  not- 
ed 88  one  of  the  most  inveterate  thieves  that 
infest  the  roads  across  the  oonttnent.  The  main 
wagon  road  to  California  via  Parowan,  Moun- 
tun  Meadows,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Bernardino, 
passes  through  Fillmore,  and  for  many  years 
the  prlneipal  snbaigtence  o!  Canosh  and  his 
band  has  been  derived  flrom  depredations  upon 
American  travellers.  The  only  building  in  Flll- 
more  (^  any  pretension  is  the  capitol.  The  plan 
of  this  edifice,  of  which  one  wing  only  has  been 
oom{4eted,  is  in  the  shape  of  a  Oreek  cross, 
with  a  rotunda  In  the  centre  60  feet  in  diameter. 
The  material  is  red  sandstone,  rough  hammered. 
All  the  other  buildings  in  the  town  are  of 
adobe  or  else  of  fire-burned  brick,  which  last  is 
made  nowhere  else  within  the  terrttoiy,  and 
rarely  here,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  foeL  The 


ntAation  of  FUmors  ii  very  bedntifti],  befaM( 
directly  at  the  foot  of  the  main  WahsatcS 
range,  and  commanding  a  view  of  at  least  150 
m.  westward  into  the  Great  Basin.  The  alti- 
tude of  Uie  site  is  more  than  6,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  ccnsiderably  exceeding  that  of  Salt  Lake 
CKty.  In  one  respeet  Fillmore  diffi»8  noticeably 
from  the  chain  of  towns  running  northwardfrom 
it  toward  the  Salt  lake ;  it  is  open  on  all  sides, 
whereas  most  of  the  others  are  walled.  The 
di£9oalty  of  tranut  from  the  northern  and  moat 
popnlons  portion  of  the  territory  in  the  winter, 
led  the  Mormon  legislature  in  1856  to  pass  r»- 
«(dvea  removing  the  seat  of  government  to  Salt 
Lake  City ;  but  it  has  bem  conceded  that  these 
-resolves  were  unauthorized,  and  the  ctq>ital  iv 
BOW  definitely  established  at  Fillmore. 

FILTER,  an  instrument  for  separating  from 
finids  the  foreign  substances  mechanically  inter- 
mixed with  th«n.  Beds  of  sand  and  gravel  con- 
stitnte  natural  filters,  through  which  the  waters  ' 
Of  springs  flow  upward  clear  from  all  sediment 
and  visible  impurity.  Artificial  filters  are  oo» 
ebtioted  upon  the  same  principle;  a  diaphragm 
of  some  substance  is  presented,  through  the 
pores  of  which  the  finid  can  penetrate,  but 
which  are  so  fine  that  they  arrest  the  partiolea 
held  in  suspension.  They  are  variously  con- 
atructed  aoocH-ding  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid  to 
be  purified.  The  chemist  ^kes  a  disk  of  nn- 
-dzed  white  pf^>er,  and  doubling  it  twice,  intro- 
doces  it  into  a  funnel  of  proper  size,  which,  for 
fiunlitating  the  passage  of  the  .fluid,  is  com- 
monly ribbed,  and  Mening  one  of  the  folds, 
pours  in  the  liquid.  This  soon  drops  through 
-the  paper  and  the  funnel,  leaving  the  sediment 
behind ;  if  any  of  this  passes  mrongh  in  the 
commencement  of  tlio  operation,  it  is  oommoa- 
ly  retained  when  returned  after  the  pores  of 
the  paper  are  wet  and  partially  obstructed. 
The  sediment  is  often  the  object  of  this  pro- 
cess ;  in  this  case  it  may  be  washed  clean  of 
the  liquid  which  contained  it  by  the  nae  of 
water,  or  sometimes  of  some  other  finid  which 
has  no  chemical  action  npon  the  residuum. 
-Paper  is  an  excellent  material  for  filters ;  but 
those  kinds  should  be  selected  which  oontaiH 
the  least  amount  of  earthy  matters,  lime  portio- 
vlarly,  the  presence  of  which  may  afiect  the 
composition  of  the  substances  employed.  These 
may,  however,  be  in  part  dissolved  out  by  acids 
before  using  the  filter.  Each  filter  is  used  only 
once ;  and  thus  there  is  no  aconmnlation  of  im- 
purities to  impair  its  quality.  The  weight  of 
the  ashes  yielded  by  a  didc  of  the  size  used 
being  known,  the  quantity  of  the  insoluble 
predpitate  collected  in  the  filter  may  be  deter- 
mined by  burning  both  together,  thus  ^voiding 
ride  of  loss  in  removing  the  fine  partiolea,  and 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  proportion  dua  to  the 
filto*  when  the  burnt  product  Is  weighed. 
Apothecaries  also  use  papw  filters,  but  generally 
of  coarser  material  and  folded  from  a  square 
piece  in  a  number  of  folds  like  those  of  a  paper 
&n,  all  of  which  terminate  in  one  point  whidi 
was  the  centre  of  the  square.    Paper  flltetaam 
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lengthened  and  made  more  imperrions  yrhea 
necessary  bv  using  one  within  another.  In  fil- 
tering for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  extraots,  a 
very  efficient  apparatus  is  made  use  of  by  Oxa 
apothecaries,  called  Boallay's  filter,  which  has 
been  already  noticed  under  Extracts.  The  old 
pharmaceutists  used  a  cone-shaped  bag  of  cot- 
ton or  woollen  called  Hypocrates's  sleeve,  and 
the  same  contrivance  is  still  one  of  the  best  for 
the  darifioation  of  simps  and  other  viscid 
liqoids.  Ootton  flannel,  which  has  a  thiolc  nap^ 
is  an  excellent  material.  The  conical  bat  body 
made  of  felt  is  well  adapted,  before  its  shape  is 
altered,  to  the  filtration  of  fixed  oils.  Oorro- 
nve  liquids,  as  strong  acids,  may  be  cleared  by 
pasring  them  through  pure  silicious  sand  sup- 
ported upon  coarse  fragments  of  glass  placed  in 
the  neck  of  a  funnel  and  gradually  diminishing 
in  size  upwwd.  Sponges  have  been  used  for 
filters  from  time  immemorial  for  purifying  the 
water  of  the  Niger ;  unless  often  replaced,  they 
have  the  defect  common  to  all  filters  made  oi 
organic  materials,  as  straw,  hemp,  cotton,  saw- 
diut,  shavings,  branches,  leaves,  io.,  of  under- 
going a  chemical  change  fW>m  constant  expo- 
sure to  dampness,  whicn  at  last  causes  them  to 
affect  injuriously  the  quality  of  the  liquid. 
The  fibres  of  asbestus  might  be  substituted  with 
advantage,  and  would  moreover  find  a  proper 
application  in  the  filtration  of  corroaive  flaidSi 
Charcoal  is  a  favorite  material,  particularly  for 
the  purification  of  water  used  at  sea ;  it  has 
-(the  property  not  only  of  separating  the  impuri- 
ties passed  through  layers  of  it  alternating  with 
others  of  sand,  but  also  of  removing  disagreeable 
odors.  The  Japanese  use  porous  sandstones  hol- 
lowed into  the  form  of  an  egg,  and  set  in  a  firame 
'over  a  vessel,  into  which  tiie  water  drops  as  it 
percolates  through  the  stone.  The  Egyptians 
adopt  the  same  method  for  clarifying  the  water 
of  the  Kile.  A  stone  which  answers  this  purpose 
well  has  long  been  known  at  Teneriffe,  and  was 
formerly  la^ly  imported  into  England.  In 
Sptdn  porous  earthenware  vessels  are  manufac- 
tured, called  alearrazat.  which  are  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  also  for  wme-coolers.  (See  Evai«- 
OBAnoH.)  New  devices  designed  for  exhibiting 
or  rendering  more  efficient  the  process  of  filter- 
ing are  constantly  appearing,  some  of  them  not 
differing  from  methods  long  ago  introduced, 
yet  protected  by  patent  rights.  Filtering  up- 
ward, by  introducmg  the  liquid  at  the  bottom 
of  a  cask  and  causing  it  to  rise  by  the  pressure 
of  the  column  behind  through  sand  and  gravel 
or  charcoal,  was  patented  in  England  in  1791, 
ttwether  with  the  method  of  getting  rid  of  the 
■eoiment  by  washing  it  out  with  currents  of 
water  passed  under  pressure  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection. In  1800  a  process  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent was  patented  in  France,  the  water  being 
made  to  pass  in  a  downward  direction  through 
layers  of  such  materials,  to  which  sponges  were 
also  added.  It  was  employed  on  a  large  scale 
in  1806  to  clarify  the  water  of  the  Seine.  After 
the  water  passes  through  the  layers  contained  in 
leaden  boxes,  it  is  madfe  to  drop  from  a  height 


like  rain,  in  order  to  take  np  the  dr  ibaad  !i 
rain  water,  and  which  it  has  lost  in  its  ffiterii^ 
When  the  river  water  is  very  turbid,  the  i^jpa 
strata  require  renewal  twioe  a  day  on  ansat 
of  the  impurities  depoeited.  The  qoaati^cf 
water  paned  through  tliem  is  pronoitianil  to 
the  area  of  the  filtering  surfiice.  Eadi  mm 
metre  of  surface  produces  in  24  boon  umt 
8.000  litres  of  pure  wato*,  at  each  sqoare  foot 
atxxit  78i  stanoard  gallona.  The  roolt,  W 
ever,  varies  with  the  state  of  cfeubMa  h 
which  the  filtering  materials  are  kept ;  txA  m 
the  degree  of  retardation  cannot  be  tsoertnnel 
beforehand,  it  will  be  imposrible  to  cil<dtti 
with  accuracy  the  capacity  of  any  filter  d 
this  nature.  An  ingenious  filter  was  no&el 
at  the  London  exhibitiMi,  sent  by  the  Wesba 
lake  ice  company  of  Massaohueebs,  tin  inro- 
tion  of  Mr.  Alfred  Bird.  It  coonstt  of  i 
siphon,  the  abort  limb  of  which  termiiute)  ii 
a  cylindrical  box,  which  is  placed  in  *  enk  of 
water  under  the  surface.  This  box  oostan 
the  filter,  and  on  drawing  the  lur  ont  of  tl» 
long  arm,  which  projects  fh>m  the  cisk,  tke 
water  is  forced  up  through  the  ffltn-  sad  ptm 
through  the  siphon,  its  flow  being  reenUed  \^ 
a  stop-oock  at  the  lower  end  of  me  long  irm. 
It  has  the  advantage,  if  the  cask  is  kept  prop- 
erly supplied,  of  drawing  the  water  seitber 
from  tiie  top  where  the  lii^ter  sediment  eel- 
lecta,  nor  from  tiia  bottom  to  wiucb  tiwbettk 
impurities  sink.  Filters  upon  a  large  teak  t» 
connected  with  the  reservoirs  from  vbichoties 
receive  supplies  of  water.  These  reserroinm 
divided  into  several  basins,  the  first  of  *Ui 
are  intended  for  receiving  the  sediment  tint 
will  subdde  as  the  water  is  left  standing  ;*« 
these  it  passes  through  porous  beds  tw 
separate  tiiem  from  an  a(|jotning  bsas,  in 
which  collect  the  impurities  still  remaining  «• 
pended.  By  using  several  sndi  baans  the  bni 
may  be  kept  alternately  in  use,  affording  u  op- 
portunity tor  thdr  deansing  wheneTer  fWi » 
required. — In  connection  with  the  pimfi«Mo 
of  water  by  filtration,  ingenious  method  kw 
been  devised  of  separating  the  solnN**™ 
of  lime,  &0.,  which  give  the  property  « 
hardness  to  water,  and  which  being  in  the  *» 
of  solution  pass  through  the  filter.  Poie»ii« 
can  thus  hold  only  about  two  grains  to*'>*P 
Ion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  ji,Vn;  botn  W 
water  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas,  its  po^jij 
dissolving  carbonate  of  lime  increases, BBw 
capacity  may  be  10  times  that  of  pare  ws*- 
Its  hardness  increases  with  the  9''*''*''y'£T? 
taken  up.  Thus  the  water  of  springs,  e«««- 
ly  in  districts  where  calcareous  rocks  sl^^ 
differs  in  composition  fh)m  the  soft  rsin  »J»^ 
which  has  not  flowed  through  the  p^ 
When  such  water  is  boiled,  the  «<**  "v"l 
bonic  acid  gas  is  expelled,  and  with  i' *f  ?»J 
city  of  holding  a  portion  of  the  <*''5*"**,i^ 
lime.    This  «^s  as  a  precipitate,  SDdfonMW 

crust  which  collects  on  the  inside  of  »«"*,., 
which  such  water  is  boiled.  By  «)nt«iii'M»» 
boiling,  all  the  lime  may  be  thus  sepwsw"."" 
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eept  about  two  gn^ns  to  the  gaUon ;  and  it  is 
tlien  in  the  best  condition  to  be  pnrified  by 
filtering.    Other  salts,  the  solubiUty  of  which 
does  not  depend  upon  the  carbonio  acid  sas 
pr«aent,  as  the  snlphiate  of  lime,  or  the  chloriues 
of  soda,  magnesia,  &o.,  which  give  the  saltness 
load  haraness  to  sea  water,  can  only  be  separat- 
ed by  distillation. — There  are  also  some  sub- 
stances often  present  in  the  state  of  sospension 
in  crater  which  may  not  be  separated  by  subsi- 
dence or  filtration.    Such  are  some  organio 
matters,  and  the  fine  clayey  or  aluminous  par- 
tidea.     Waters  which  wash  clifb  of  clay  be* 
oome  saturated  with  the  impalpable  material, 
'vrhidi  they  almost  whoQy  renise  to  shed  by  any 
mechanical  action.    This  property  may  be  wit- 
iMased  npon  a  large  scale  m  passing  in  a  steam- 
boat along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  where 
the  water,  particularly  after  a  storm,  carries  the 
ac^iment  from  the  clayey  banks  miles  out  into 
the  lake,  and  receives  from  it  a  milky  appear- 
ance.    Snch  water,  it  is  found,  may  be  purified 
by  adding  to  it  a  few  grains  of  alum  to  the  gal- 
lon.    The  alum  is  decomposed,  and  its  ingredi- 
ents fUl  in  insoluble  precipitates,  carrying  with 
them  the  alumina  or  other  unpnrities  which  dis- 
color the  water ;  and  all  may  be  separated  by 
filtration  or  decantation  except  the  excess  of 
ahun  that  may  have  been  added.    Its  use  is  ob- 
jectionable from  the  liability  of  adding  it  in 
excess,  and  also  from  the  formation  of  a  snl- 
phate  of  lime,  a  portion  of  which  remains  in 
acdotion,  rendering  the  water  hard.    Oaustio  or 
qnick  lime  is  also  used  for  a  similar  purpose. 
It  acts  by  seizing  upon  the  free  carbonic  acid 
present,  and  thus  all  the  carbonate  of  lime  in 
adntion,  except  two  gridns  to  the  gallon,  is  ren- 
dered insoluble,  and  falls  together  with  the  lime 
introduced  to  the  bottom.    This  process  has 
been  put  in  practice  upon  a  large  scale  at  the 
Mayfield  print  works  in  Lancashire,  England, 
in  which  800,000  gallons  of  water  are  daily 
pnrified.    Filtration  is  not  necessary  unless  the 
water  was  turbid  before  the  liming,  the  precip- 
itate formed  subsiding  in  the  course  of  24 
boors,  so  that  the  clear  water  may  be  drawn  off. 
In  tite  spring  of  1851  experiments  were  made 
Tip<m  the  water  of  the  Thames  river  at  the 
Cnelaea  water  works,  from  8,000,000  to  4,000,- 
000  gallons,  or  nearly  a  day's  supply,  being  sub- 
jected to  this  process.    The  quantity  of  lime 
admitted  was  regulated  by  testing  the  water  in 
the  reservon  by  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
formation  of  a  brownish  precipitate  indicating 
tiiat  an  excess  has  been  introduced.    All  the 
fixed  constituents  contiuned  in  one  gallon  of 
water  were  found  to  be  reduced  from  24.07  to 
8.31  grains,  and  the  organio  matter  from  2.60 
to  1.60  grains.    The  water  was  rendered  com- 
paratively soft  and  transparent,  acquiring  nei- 
ther odor  nor  taste  by  the  process.    The  cost 
was  estimated  at  about  £1  for  1,000,000  gallons. 
FINCH,  a  name  given  to  many  birds  of  the 
order /NiMtfre*,  tribe  eonirottret,  and  family^n- 
ffilUtUt,  including  a  numerous  series  of  small 
and  generally  brilliant  birds,  with  short,  tiiiok, 


more  or  \tm  conioal  UU,  irithost  emargjnatioa 
at  the  tip.  This  family,  according  to  Gray, 
comprises  the  sub-families  pJocMfMS,  or  weavers. 
African  for  the  most  port,  except  the  typical 
genus  ploeetu  (Cuv.),  which  is  Asiatic ;  eoeeo- 
tkroiutina,  or  hawfinches,  well  scattered  over 
Uie  globe,  of  which  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak 
is  a  familiar  representative  in  the  ITnited  States; 
tanaffrina,  or  tanagers,  peculiar  to  "this  conti- 
nent, especially  to  South  America ;  /rinffittinm, 
or  finches,  found  all  over  the  world ;  embermrui, 
or  buntings,  of  which  the  common  snow  bunting 
is  a  good  example ;  alawlina,  or  larks,  of  whion 
the  shore  lark  of  the  north  and  a  second  spe- 
cies on  the  Pacific  coast  are  the  only  Amaiioaa 
spedmens :  this  snb-family  is  by  some,  and  with 
good  reason,  removed  from  Oie  fringillida; 
vyrrhvHtuB,  or  bullfinches;  loxirut,  or  oross- 
DUls ;  and  phytotomina,  or  plant-autters.  The 
characters  of  the  bullfinch,  bunting,  and  cross- 
bill have  been  nven  under  those  titles  respec- 
tively ;  those  of  the  grosbeaks,  hawfinches,  larks^ 
plant-cnttors,  tanagers,  and  weavers,  will  be  no- 
ticed in  their  alphabetical  order ;  leaving  noth- 
ing for  this  artide  but  the  proper  finches.  The 
oluracters  of  thofringiUina  are,  in  addition  to 
those  already  alluded  to  as  belonging  to  the 
whole  family,  wings  more  or  lees  lengthened 
and  pointed;  tail  varying  in  length,  sometimes 
with  the  feathers  acuminated;  tarsi  rather 
shorter  than  the  middle  toe,  in  a  few  cases  as 
long,  slender  and  transversely  scaled;  toes 
long  and  slender,  the  hind  toe  moderate,  with 
the  claws  carved  and  acute.  The  genus  Mrtl- 
da  ^Swains.)  is  fonnd  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Aus- 
tralia, occurring  in  small  flocks  in  meadows 
and  bushy  grounds,  and  occasionally  vimting 
gardens.  The  wax-billed  finch,  or  bengaly 
{K  attrild,  Linn.),  is  of  the  size  of  a  wreiL 
about  4i  inches  long ;  the  bill  is  deep  red,  and 
a  streak  through  the  eye  and  the  middle  of  the 
breast  are  of  the  same  color ;  the  general  color 
above  is  brown,  and  below  reddish  gray,  every- 
where crossed  with  fine  blackish  undulations. 
This  handsome  bird  inhabits  Africa  from  Sen- 
egal to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  it  often  com- 
mits considerable  havoc  in  gardens,  where  it 
devours  both  buds  and  seeds ;  it  is  fteqnenUy 
kept  in  cages;  more  for  its  beauty  than  its  song. 
The  wings  in  this  genus  are  short,  and  the 
flight  is  consequently  for  small  distances  at  a 
time ;  the  tail  is  lengthened.  There  are  mora 
than  40  other  species.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
genus  amadina  (Swains.),  differing  fiom  the 
last  chiefly  in  a  more  uniformly  conioal  bill  and 
in  a  short  and  rounded  tail,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Java  flnoh,  commonly  called  here  Java  spar- 
row (A.  <»rytitior<i,  Linn.) ;  other  names  are  the 
padda  and  rice  bird.  This  is  of  the  size  of  a 
q>arrow,  in  length  about  6  inches;  the  bill  is 
stout  and  red ;  the  eyelids  are  of  the  same  color; 
the  bead  and  throat  black;  the  sides  of  the 
head,  under  the  eyes,  white ;  the  upper  parts 
pale  ash ;  belly  and  thighs  pale  rose,  white  to- 
ward the  vent ;  the  toil  black.  It  inhabits  Java, 
China,  and  India,  where  it  occasionally  does 
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mnoh  miaohkf  in  t}>«  rioe  grounds;  it  «at8  aeeds 
and  iosects;  it  is  often  seen  Iiere  as  a  cage  bird, 
and  is  a  favorite  for  its  beanty.  Tliere  are  more 
than  60  other  species  of  Ote  genus. — ^The  lypi- 
oal  findies  are  found  in  tiie  goana  fringiJla 
(linn.),  -wliicli  is  distribnted  over  all  tJae  world, 
UTing  in  flooks  in  which  are  often  associated 
several  species;  their  food  consists  of  seeds  of 
varioos  mnds  of  plants  and  trees  in  winter,  and 
of  larvsa,  gmbs,  and  grain  in  snmmer ;  someL 
Uke  the  red  poll  and  the  snow  bird,  are  foand 
in  very  cold  regions.  There  are  more  than  80 
species,  which  by  Gray  were  bronght  under  the 
linntean  gexraafringiUa  ;  some  of  the  old  sub- 
dividons  have  been  re-adopted  in  Prince  Bona- 
parte's Ootupeetui  Avivm,  and  in  Baird's  cata- 
logue of  North  American  birds,  bat  the  simpler 
method  of  Qray  will  be  adhered  to  in  this  article. 
In  the  genus  frin^iUa  the  wings  are  long  and 
poiitted,  and  the  tad  is  generally  slightly  forked. 
The  dtaffinch  {F.  eal^  Linn.)  has  been  de> 
8oril>ed  under  that  title,  and  the  siskin  (F.  tpinua, 
linn.)  under  Abkedbvimb  ;  the  goldfinch  (F.  ear- 
dueUi,  Linn.),  the  redpoll  linnet  (F.  litiaria, 
Linn.),  the  snow  bird  (F.  hyemalu,  Linn.),  and 
tiie  yellow  bird  or  American  goldfinch  (F.  trii- 
Ui,  linu.),  will  be  noticed  under  Uieir  req>ective 
titles. — ^The  brambling  or  mountain  flndi  (F. 
mcni{/Hngilla,  linn.)  is  a  little  smaller  thiaa 
the  cha£Bnch,  being  about  6}  inches  long,  with 
an  extent  of  wings  of  101-  inches ;  it  resembles 
this  bird  in  its  form,  mode  of  flight,  gait,  and 
manners;  the  bill  is  larger  in  proportion.  The 
greater  piart  (^  the  upper  mandible  and  the  end 
of  the  lower  are  dusky,  the  base  of  the  former 
pale  gray,  and  the  rest  of  the  latter  yellow ;  the 
head  and  back  in  the  male  are  deep  black,  the 
featliers  with  a  tinge  of  rusty  gray ;  the  throat, 
breast,  and  upper  wing  coverts  are  light  red- 
dish brown ;  the  rump  tdiite  tinged  with  yellow; 
'  the  quills  and  larger  coverts  black,  the  former 
margined  with  y^ow  externally,  the  inner 
irith  a  reddish  margin  and  a  white  spot  at  the 
base ;  the  «ides  spotted  with  black ;  the  tail 
black,  the  exterior  feather  white  on  the  onter 
web,  and  the  middle  ones  edged  and  tipped  with 
ash  color ;  abdomen  and  lower  tail  coverts  yel- 
lowish white.  The  female  is  much  lees  bright; 
the  sides  of  the  head  and  the  back  of  the  neck 
are  gray,  the  top  of  the  head  and  back  being 
dadrr  margined  with  gray ;  the  rufous  mark- 
ings of  the  breast  and  wings  are  very  fitint  j  the 
size  is  smaller.  It  is  seen  in  Great  Britam  in 
large  flocks  in  winter,  with  the  chaffinch  and 
allied  species,  disappearing  toward  the  end  of 
■pring,  going  north  to  breed ;  it  is  hardy  and 
bold,  feedmg  on  seeds  and  what  it  can  pick  np 
in  the  open  fields ;  its  flight  is  rapid  and  undo- 
laling;  the  note  is  like  the  "  tweet "  of  the 
ohamach  repeated  several  times ;  according  to 
Montagu,  it  DuQds  a  nest  in  fir  trees,  and  lays  4 
or  6  vellowish  spotted  eras.  Albinos  are  occa- 
sionally seen.  It  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of 
beech  mast. — ^The  green  finch  (F.  efdorit,  Linn.), 
also  a  European  species,  is  about  6  indies  long 
and  9  ia  extent  of  wings ;  the  bill  is  Terj  stoat, 


the  tiul  short,  and  the  body  boltj^  whicib  cbcr- 
acters  have  led  Mr.  Gould  to  consider  it  rstber 
a  grosbeak  {eoeeothrautte*)  than  a  finch,  and  It 
no  doubt  is  one  of  the  intermediate  forms  be- 
tween this  aaHfringilUi.    The  male  ia  bright 
olive  green  above,  passing  into  yellow;  the 
quills  blackish  grav,  with  onter  webs  brigM 
gaml)oge  yellow ;  tne  tul,  except  the  3  middle 
fathers,  which  are  gray  with  light  y^ow  mar- 
pns,  are  yellow  like  the  wings,  with  the  exter- 
nal edges  grayish  brown;  l>elow  greenish,  pass- 
ing into  sdphur  yellow :  the  bill  is  white,  with 
a  pink  tinge;  the  legs  brown;  the  young  an 
marked  with  oblong  dashes  of  brown  on  tlie 
lower  Bor&ce  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ba& 
This  is  an  indigenous,  non-migratory,  htxij 
bird,  living  in  fiocks,  £amiliar  and  docile;  it  8 
often  kept  in  confinement  for  its  facility  in  isn- 
tating  the  notes  of  other  birds ;  its  own  song 
consists  of  8  or  4  short  mellow  notes,  which  ate 
very  pleasing  during  the  breeding  season ;  it  k 
not  particular  in  its  choice  of  food,  eating  the 
usuaT  gruns  and  seeds  given  to  caged  bird&. 
The  eggs  are  4  or  6  in  number,  pole  blnish  wfaitsv 
speckled  at  the  larger  end  with  reddish  bcowo. 
— The  pine  finch  {F.  jpini«,'Wils. ;  ehryomibi*, 
Boie),  distributed  over  Korth  America  from 
the  Atiantic  to  the  Pacific,  is  4f  inches  long, 
with  an  extent  of  wings  of  8i  inches.     Tte 
{dnmage  is  soft,  but  with  little  gloss ;  the  shrat, 
OonicaJ,  acute  bill  is  light  yellowish  brown, with 
a  dusky  tip ;  the  iris  brown ;  general  color  above 
yellowish  gray,  with  dark  brown  streaks:  the 
wings  and  tail  dusky,  with  grayish  white  edges; 
the  Dase  of  the  secondaries,  the  tips  of  their 
coverts,  and  the  margins  of  the  mmp  ieathen 
are  cream-colored;  grayish  white  below,  witli 
streaks  of  dull  brown,  and  a  brown  tinge  on  the 
fore  neck;  the  female  very  closely  resembles 
the  male.    This  species,  though   seen  in  the 
soutiiem  states,  prefers  the  norUiern  regions  U 
the  country  and  the  Oanadaa,  wherever  pine 
trees  abound ;  it  is  most  common  in  the  north 
during  winter,  where  it  is  seen  in  small  flocks 
with  tiie  redpoll  and  the  crossbill;  the  &?arite 
food  is  found  amid  the  branches  of  the  highest 
flr  trees,  where  they  hang  head  downward  like 
the  titmouse ;  the  seeds  of  the  thistle  and  the 
sweet  gum  are  also    much   eaten  by  them. 
Though  be  could  find  no  nests,  Audubon  met 
with  great  numbers  of  these  birds  accompanied 
by  their  young  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  towud 
the  end  of  July ;  and  they  donbtiess  breed  there. 
The  mode  of  flight  and  notes  resemble  those  of 
the  goldfinch ;  like  the  latter,  it  sweeps  throngii 
the  air  in  long  graceful  curves,  uttering  its  svect 
and  dear  song  as  it  takes  a  fresh  atart— The 
genus  9(UMr(Briss.)  includes  the  sparrows  of. 
the  old  world,  which  are  rarely  called  finches. 
The  American  sparrows  are  contained  in  th« 
genus  zonotriehia  (Swaina.) ;  many  of  these  an 
popularly  called  finches;  the  biu  is  perfectly 
conical,  the  wings  moderate,  the  tidl  hog, 
broad,  and  nearly  even  at  the  end.    The  gram 
finch  {Z.  graminea,   Gmel. ;    genus  poocela, 
Baurd)  is  5i  inches  lon^  with  aa  extent  of  wing 
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of  10  indi<»:  Ihie  general  colour  abofre  is  tight 
brown,  atreoked  and  mottled  with  darker;  a 
narrow  circle  of  white  aroond  the  eye ;  throat 
and  breast  yellowiah  white,  the  latter  streaked 
with  dark  brown;  the  lai^ger  eoveits  and  the 
qoilla  de«p  brown,  tlie  foimer  edged  with  paler, 
and  the  first  of  Uie  latter  with  white  external 
margin;  lesser  coverts  bay;  tail  deep  brown^ 
marked   and  margined  with  white;  sides  and 
abdomen  pale  yellowish  brown,  the  fi»mer 
streakecl  with  darker ;  under  tail  oorerts  white. 
It  is  distribated  far  to  the  north  and  over  the 
United  States  firom  the  Atlantao  to  the  Pacifio^ 
and  there  is  a  varietr,  or  perhaps  a  species,  to 
the  west  ot  the  Allegfaanies ;  it  seems  to  prefer 
sandy  imd  barren  soils  in  onltirated  distriots, 
its  song  is  sweet  and  protracted ;  it  is  ^y  and 
s<ditary,  and  nms  nimbly  tbrongh  tis»  grass,  in 
which  the  nest  is  boilt;  the  eggs,  4  to  6  in 
nambe^  are  laid  aboat  the  middle  of  April  at 
the  aoath,  where  3  broods  are  generally  raised 
each  year;  they  are  ]  of  an  inch  long,  bluirii 
white,  with  reddish  brown  blotches ;  the  food 
consista  of  variom  kinds  of  seeds  and  inseoti^ 
and  the  flesh  is  tender  and  ctf  good  flavor.    This 
bird  employs  a  greet  variety  of  artifices  to  de- 
ceive any  one  who  approaches  her  nest,  imita^ 
ing  lameness,  and  attempting  to  draw  attention  , 
to  another  locality.    L<nc<4n'8  finch  (Z.  lAncol- 
im,  And. ;  mtlotpiak,  Baird)  is  yellowish  brown 
above,  with  streaks  of  brownish  black ;  head 
chestnut,  streaked  with  brownish  black,  with  a 
gray^  blue  band  in  Ae  centra  and  two  at  the 
dtles;   qnilk  and  larger  coverts  deep  brown, 
with  lighter  margins,  and  the  latter  tipped  with 
whitish;  tail  yellowish  brown;  throat  whit^ 
with  dnsky  streaks  and  e^ts;  below  grayi^ 
white.    It  is  foond  as  tu  north  as  Labrador, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  south 
throogh  Mexico  to  Guatemala.     The  song  is 
very  sweet  and  load ;  the  flight  is  rapid  and 
low ;  the  food  is  insects  and  berries ;  the  males^ 
fu  in  most  finches,  are  pngnadous. — The  genns 
aiii»M(ir0mtw  (Swains.)  has  the  wings  short,  the 
tail  lengthened,  the  lateral  feathers  graduated, 
with  the  end  en  eacb  aoominated ;  the  species 
generally  remain  within  the  limits  of  tide  water, 
and  ran  along  the  shores  among  the  weeds,  like 
sandpipers,  oumb  along  the  rushes,  or  swiftly 
dart  among  the  tufts  of  grass;  they  eat  shrimps, 
small  moUnsks  and  crustaceans,  and  other  mi- 
nute marine  animals.    The  sharp-tailed  finch 
{A.e<iudaeu(fu,  GmeL)  is  found  along  the  whole 
Atlaotio  coast  ot  the  United  States,  being  most 
abundant   among  the  salt  marshes  of  South 
Carolina.    The  crown  of  the  head  is  bluish  grar 
io  the  middle  and  deep  brown  at  the  sides,  wiui 
k  bond  of  yellowish  red  from  the  bill  over  the 
eye;  hind  neck  dull  gray,  tinged  witJi  brown ; 
fore  neck  pale  yellowish  red  with  duskr  streaks, 
the  throat  paler  and  unspotted;  back  browi^ 
tinged  with  gray ;  primaries  and  tail  wood 
btown;  secondaries  and  nnaller  coverts  reddish 
brown;  rides veUowishred,  with  doskystreaks;. 
Iireast  and  abdomen  grayisdi  white.    They  oome 
down  to  the  marshes  wh«i  the  tide  ia  oat,  re- 


6irning  to  &e  shores  and  rice  fields  at  Ugh  tide; 
the  note  is  a  single  "tweet ;"  the  nest  is  placed 
on  the  ground,  near  the  water,  in  a  slight  hol- 
low ;  the  eg^  4  to  6,  are  laid  sootetimes  twice 
in  a  season ;  the  color  is  dull  white,  with  light 
Vrown  dota,  most  numerous  at  the  larger  eod; 
from  the  quickness  with  which  they  move  on 
tbe  ground,  they  are  most  easily  Shot  on  the 
wing.  The  seodde  finch  (A.  maritimut,  Wils.! 
<wiUi  similar  habits  to  the  preceding,  and  found 
fai  the  same  localities  as  &r  north  as  Long  island, 
has  the  crown  of  the  head  deep  brown,  8ur>- 
rounded  by  a  line  of  grayish  Una ;  upper  pait 
of  the  back,  wings,  and  tail,  olive  brown  mixed 
with  pale  bine;  lesser  wing  coverts  reddish 
brown ;  a  yellow  streak  from  the  bill  over  the 
eye ;  tl»oat  and  fore  neck  grayish  white ;  breast 
and  sides  grayish  blue,  tiie  abdomen  paler.  The 
eggs  are  grayish  white,  with  brown  freckles  aH 
over ;  many  nests  are  found  in  company.  The 
food  ooDsists  of  marine  insects,  snails,  crabs, 
sand  beetles,  and  seeds. — ^Bachtnan's  finch,  placed 
in  the  genus  ammodromui  by  Gray,  belongs 
to  ^e  genus jMueoa  (And.);  this  (P.  atticalti, 
Licht.)  is  reddish  brown  above,  witii  the  centre 
of  the  feathers  black  and  their  margins  bluish 
gray ;  the  qnills  dark  brown,  w\th  lighter  edges; 
tail  fieathers  brown,  lighter  on  the  outer  edges; 
ochre-yellow  streak  over  the  eye ;  tliroat  pale 
yellowidi  gray;  fore  port  of  the  breast  and 
sides  tinged  with  brown,  lower  parts  yellowish 
gray.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  6  inches,  and 
the  extent  of  the  short  wings  only  8.  The 
habits  of  this  species  render  it  difiicult  to  ob- 
serve ;  it  runs  in  the  grass  more  like  a  mouse 
than  a  bird,  and  is  much  oftener  heard  than 
seen ;  the  notes  are  soft  and  sweet,  justifying 
the  remark  that  it  is  perhaps  the  fineet  songster 
of  the  sparrow  family.  >  The  food  consists  of 
grass  seeds,  beetles,  and  berries.  It  is  confined 
to  the  southern  states. — ^In  the  genua  tpiea 
(Bonap.),  or  e^anotpiza  (Biurd),  the  wings  and 
tul  are  moderate,  and  the  latter  even.  The 
painted  finch  (8.  etru,  Linn.)  is  6^  inches  long 
and  74'  in  extent  of  wings;  in  the  adult  male 
the  head  and  neck  are  azure  blue ;  the  back  and 
leeserwhig  coverts  yellowish  green;  circle  round 
the  eye,  lower  back,  and  under  parts  carmine ; 
quills  and  toil  purplish  brown;  secondary  coverts 
green.  The  female  has  a  brown  bill,  the  upper 
ports  Kght  olive-green,  and  the  nnder  parts  duU 
orange,  paler  behind;  the  male  of  the  first  year 
resembles  the  female,  except  in  having  the  blue 
lower  mandible  of  his  sex ;  the  adult  male  plu- 
mage is  not  obtained  until  the  4th  year.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  south  Atlantic  and  gnlf  states, 
extending  into  Texas  and  Mexico;  its  flight  is 
riiort  and  quick,  and  its  movements  on  the 
ground  like  those  of  the  sparrows ;  its  song  is 
very  sonorous  and  pleasing,  and  is  continued 
through  the  hottest  part  ot  the  day ;  the  nest  is 
usually  built  in  an  orange  tree,  and  the  eggs,  4  or 
6,  are  of  a  fine  Mulsh  pearl  color,  speckled  with 
blaoldsh.  It  appears  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Or- 
leans about  the  middle  of  April,  when  great 
nombers  are  taken  in  traps,  set  with  a  atofEMl 
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specimen  of  a  male  Urd;  all  males  wUek 
perceive  this  are  led  hy  their  pvgnacions  dispo- 
sitions to  attack  it,  aod  the  trap  springs  npui 
them  daring  the  operation ;  they  are  ea&y  kept 
in  confinement,  and  will  sing  and  breed  in  ciq»tiT- 
itf  if  properly  cared  for.  Great  numbers  of 
this  beantifol  finch  were  formerly  carried  to 
Ean^te,  where  they  brought  almost  fiibnlons 
prices,  a  bird  which  cost  8  cents  in  New  Orieans 
selling  in  London  or  Paris  for  more  than  twice  as 
many  dollarsL  Their  floclcs  sometimes  oocanon 
oonmderable  damage  to  ripe  figs  and  gn^ies,  of 
which  they  are  exceedingly  fond.  The  laznU 
finch  (S.  amcma,  Say)  is  another  handsome  and 
allied  species,  belonging  rather  to  the  Pacific 
fjrana.  The  bill  is  brownish  black;  the  head  and 
neck,  hind  part  of  back  and  rwnp,  are  beantiftil 
greenish  blae ;  fore  part  of  the  bwk,  soapnlars, 
wings,  and  tail,  brownish  black,  the  feathers 
with  bine  margins;  aconspicnonswhitebandon 
the  wings ;  on  the  fore  part  of  the  breast  a  broad 
band  of  brownish  red ;  the  sides,  lower  wing 
corerts,  and  tibial  feathers,  blaish  gray ;  lower 
parts  white.  The  female  is  far  less  brilliant,  a 
grayish  tint  prevailing  in  most  parts  of  the 
plumage.  It  is  rather  a  shy  bird,  with  a  lively 
and  pleasing  song.  Another  beautiful  species  ia 
tiie  S.  eyanea  (Linn.),  which  will  be  noticed, 
under  Indioo  Bikd. — ^The  last  finch  which  will 
be  mentioned  belongs  to  the  sub-&roily  of  pyr- 
rhuUntB,  and  to  the  genus  earpadaetu  (Kanp.). 
The  purple  finch  (C.  purpureui,  Gmel.)  is  8  inch- 
es long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  9  inches: 
The  bill  is  very  robust,  conical,  bulging,  and 
acute,  deep  brown  above,  bluish  below;  the 
bead,  neck,  breast,  back,  and  upper  tail  coverts 
are  of  a  rich  lake  color,  nearly  crimson  on  the 
head  and  neck,  and  fading  into  rose  color  on  the 
abdomen;  the  fore  part  of  the  back  is  streaked 
with  brown ;  the  quills,  larger  coverts,  and  tail 
are  deep  brown  margined  with  red ;  a  narrow 
oream-colored  band  across  the  forehead  dose  to 
the  bill  The  female  and  young  are  brownish 
olive  above,  with  dark  brown  streaks;  the  an- 
der  parts  grayish  whit&  the  sides  streaked  with 
brown ;  quills  and  tail  feathers  dark  brown  with 
olive  margins;  a  broad  white  line  over  the  eye, 
and  another  from  the  gape  backward.  In  the 
aoathem  states  their  flodcs  are  seen  from  Novem- 
ber to  April,  feeding  on  the  interior  of  bads  which 
they  hiuk  with  great  skill ;  they  are  usually 
seen  in  the  morning  and  at  night,  darting  after 
insects.  Their  song  is  sweet  and  continued. 
They  are  found  from  Labrador  to  Loainana. 
being  replaced  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  O. 
Caly'omieu*  (Baird)  and  the  G.  Catiinii  (Baird); 
fhey  breed  in  the  north,  where  they  are  seen  in 
midwinter  in  company  with  crossbills  and  other 
hardy  tnrds,  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the  ever- 
greens. Their  nests  have  been  found  in  Massa- 
chusetts; the  eggs  are  of  an  emerald  green 
color,  with  a  few  black  dots  and  streaks  near 
the  point,  and  some  purplish  blotches.  The 
fkrmers  believe  them  to  be  injurions  to  fruit 
trees  by  destroying  the  blossoms,  great  numbers 
of  which  they  poll  ofEL  Audubon  considers  their 


flesh  equal  to  that  of  any  small  bird,  except  Am 
rice  bunting.  They  are  sometimes  kept  in  a^ei 
and  in  aviaries,  bat  they  do  not  sing  In  ooa&te- 
ment. — Many  other  sparrows  and  buntings  an 
called  finches  in  different  parts  of  the  conatij, 
but  they  all  bdoog  to  the  umily  v/tJrmfiOiiM, 
and  may  be  found  described  in  any  inick  oa 
ornithology. 

FINO^HnnAea,  1st  eari  of  Nottinriiam,  a 
British  statesman  and  Jurist,  bora  in  Seat  ia 
Dec.  1621,  died  in  Deo.  1682.  Hewaaedneated 
at  Westminster  school  and  at  Chriatehardi  col- 
lege, Oxford,  subsequently  studied  law  ia  ^ 
Inner  Temple,  and  rose  to  pireat  emineaee  as  s 
lawyer.  During  the  revolution  be  eqjoyed  gca- 
eral  respect  and  confidence.  At  the  reetontiaB 
he  was  made  solicitor-general,  took  part  ia  tb« 
prosecution  of  the  regicides,  <^  wbidi  be  wnti 
a  fidl  account,  and  in  1661  entered  pariiameat 
as  meml>er  for  the  university  <rf  Oxford,  la 
1667  he  defended  Lord  Clarendon,  «fien  im- 
peached for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and 
after  being  successively  attorney  geaiefal  aad 
lord  keeper,  was  appointed  in  1676  lord  U^ 
chancellor  of  England.  In  1681  be  was  created 
earl  of  Nottingham,  having  for  some  years  prsv- 
ions  borne  the  title  of  Baron  Finch  of  DaTeoby. 
He  was  equally  celebrated  for  bia  doquoiee  ia 
the  senate  and  at  the  bar.  His  literary  reaaiBi 
include  a  number  of  published  paritiunentaiy 
speeches  and  legal  argaments,  and  sofne  Tolanei 
of  manuscript  dianoery  reports. 

FINDEN,  WiLUAM,  an  English  line  engravw, 
bom  in  London  in  1787,  died  titers,  Bept  SO, 
1862.  He  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  sad 
afterward  found  employment  as  an  engrrrcr  sf 
book  plates.  Being  remsrkable  for  a  certaia 
neatness  of  line  and  smoothness  of  finish,  be  be- 
came one  of  the  most  popular  engravers  of  Ui 
time,  and  was  selected  to  engrave  Lawnsee'i 
celebrated  portrait  of  George  IV.,  fbr  which  fas 
received  3,000  guineas.  He  also  engraved  th« 
"  Yilliwe  Festival "  and  the  "  Highlander^  Re- 
turn," bothfivm  well  known  pictures  by  WilUa. 
He  published  some  very  extensive  series  of  «b- 

f-avings,  the  best  of  which  is  the  "  Gallery  of 
ritish  Art;"  be  lost  heavily  by  this  eDter- 
prise. 

FINDING.  It  is  a  little  strange  that  wlisa 
the  act  of  finding  is  so  common,  and  slwiji 
must  have  been  so,  the  law  of  finding  is,  in  sosm 
particulars,  not  quite  settled.  It  is  certain  tkat 
nothing  can  be  found  that  was  not  lost ;  boK^ 
unless  the  owner  of  property  has  it  no  k»geriB 
bis  possession  or  within  bis  reach,  and  is  de- 
prived of  all  power  over  it,  either  by  aoddeflt 
or  voluntarily,  as  when  he  casts  it  away,  an- 
other man  who  happens  upon  it  acquires  n<»e  of 
the  rights  of  a  finder.  Lost  goods  were  defined 
by  the  old  law  as  Ixma  vaeantia  ;  and  SavignyJ 
in  his  "Treatise  of  Poesessioa"  (of  which  then 
is  an  excellent  translation  into  En^Mi.  by  Sir 
Edward  Perry),  says,  §  IS :  Yaeu*  td,  fasM 
nemo  dttinet.  The  anoint  law  of  treasure  trovs 
was  BMd  to  apply  to  gold  and  silver  only;  and 
indeed  only  to  that  which  bad  bean  porposdly 
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Udden  in  th«  earth,  and  of  wUoh  fhe  owner 
was  unknown.  Originiillj'  it  belonged  to  the 
finder ;  bat  many  centuriea  ago  it  was  a^jadged 
to  belong,  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent,  to  the 
flovereign,  and  Groting  says  this  rale  had  beoome 
in  hia  time  jui  eommune,  gvari  gentium.  Black- 
atone  ("Commentaries,"  ToL  i.  p.  SOS)  m^es a 
distinction  between  goods  hidden  by  the  owner, 
whii^  the  owner  nerer  reclaimed,  being  pre* 
vented  by  death,  forgetting,  or  neglect,  and 
goods  ▼olnntarily  or  accidentally  oast  i&road.  In 
the  first  case,  there  was  no  intention  to  abandon 
them,  and  when  they  w«e  not  the  owner's  they 
became  the  king's,  to  whom  the  finder  most 
give  them.  In  the  latter  case  they  became  the 
property  of  the  finder.  The  law  of  treasure 
trove  never  ha^  much  force  in  this  conntry: 
and  altboogh  there  were  formerly  some  cdonial 
legnlations  and  are  now  some  statutory  pror 
viaiona  in  respect  to  finding,  they  do  not  appear 
to  haT<rmnoh  foroe,  unless  it  be  in  relation  to 
what  may  be  termed  wrecks.  The  law  on 
this  subject,  so  &r  as  it  can  be  gathered  from 
the  adtborities,  seems  to  be  this:  1.  The  finder 
of  lost  property  is  owner  of  it  against  all  the 
world  excepting  the  original  ownw;  but  the 
owner  may  rectum  it  from  the  finder  at  any 
time,  altboogh  leaving  it  unclaimed  in  the 
finder's  hands  for  a  sufBcient  length  of  time 
after  the  owner  knew  where  it  was  and  oonld 
claim  it  ^perhaps  20  years,  the  ordinary  period 
ot  prescription,  might  be  necessary),  wonld  be 
eqaivalent  to  a  wdver  or  abandonment  of  his 
ownership.  The  '^Bnder  has  therefore  all  the 
rights  of  action  of  an  owner,  either  to  recover 
poaMsrion  of  it.  or  damages  for  loss  of  itorinjury 
to  it  8.  The  finder  is  uways  at  lit)erty  to  leave 
what  he  finds  imtoaohed,  and  cannot  be  made 
aceoontable  for  any  injury  thereafter  happening 
to  it.  But  if  be  takes  it  into  his  possession,  he 
•oqnires  some  rights  and  comes  under  some  ob- 
ligatioos  which  do  not  seem  to  be  perfectly  well 
deSned.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  sud  by  the  old 
authorities,  that  if  the  thing  found  perish  by  his 
mere  neglect,  or  without  his  active  aid,  he.  is 
not  responsible.  But  the  tendency  of  modem 
law  ia,  that  while  he  may  abstain  if  he  pleases 
from  any  interference  whatever,  if  be  chooses 
to  take  what  he  finds  into  his  cu^«dy,  he  makes 
'UxoBtU  responnble  not  only  for  any  wiliul  in- 
jury to  it  (which  is  quite  certain),  but  for  the 
eooseqnenoes  of  his  gross  negligence.  8.  As  the 
eorrelstive  rule,  or  as  the  right  which  corre- 
nonds  to  this  obligation,  he  may  demand  from 
tlM  owner  all  his  expenses  necessarily  inonrred 
in  keeping  and  preserving  the  property,  and 
probably  his  reasonable  expense  in  the  way  of 
advertising,  or  for  dmilar  charges  for  the  benefit 
of  the  owner.  We  should  say  that  where  a 
finder  takes  into  his  possession  the  thing  found, 
it  beooraea  a  kind  of  biulment ;  and  the  owner, 
by  reclaiming  and  receiving  it  from  the  finden^ 
aasenta  as  it  were  to  titls  bailment ;  and  oat  of 
this  eonstraotive  bailment  grow  the  oUigation 
and  responsibility  of  the  finder  on  the  one  hand, 
and  his  rights  on  the  other.    4.  It  has  been  in- 


timated by  one  high  anthority/at  least,  Jndg» 
Sfony  ("Bulment,"  sections  85  «(  leq.),  that 
the  finder  may  dso  make  a  further  ohai^ 
against  the  owner  for  compensation  for  care  and 
labor,  and  perhaps  for  reward.  There  are 
moral  reasons  for  this,  but  no  legal  authority ; 
and  except  when  property  is  found  at  sea,  and 
oomes  nnder  the  admiralty  law  of  salvage,  we 
know^no  law  which  aathorizes  the  finder  to 
clidm  more  than  his  expenses.  6.  For  what* 
ever  the  finder  may  lawfblly  demand  of  the 
owner  in  respect  to  the  property  found,  he  has, 
we  think,  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
constractive  bailment  above  spoken  of^  a  lien  on 
the  property  itself;  that  ia,  a  ri([bt  to  hold  it 
even  against  the  owner,  until  his  demand  is 
satisfled.  6.  It  seems  now  to  be  settled  tbaX 
the  place  where  property  is  found  baa  no  effect 
upon  the  rights  of  we  finder.  Thus  if  A  finds 
money  on  the  fioor  of  B's  store,  and  hands  it  to 
B  for  the  owner,  and  B  advertises,  and  does 
what  else  be  should  to  discover  the  owner,  and 
fails  in  this,  the  finder  may  demand  it  of  B, 
tendering  B  s  expenses  in  discharge  of  his  lien. 
There  was  at  one  time  some  disposition  to  say 
that  if  A  found  goods  buried  in  B's  lands,  they 
were  the  nroperty  of  B;  bat  this  seems  to 
have  paaseoi  away,  or  rather  never  to  have  been 
aetUed  law,  and  the  rule  above  stated,  that  the 
place  where  found  has  no  effect  whatever  on 
the  right  of  the  finder,  is  without  qaalification. 
7.  If  a  reward  be  offered,  which  is  spetific  and 
certtun,  or  can  be  made  so  by  reference  to  a  cer- 
tain standard,  the  finder  by  bringing  the  thing 
found  to  the  owner,  or  otherwise  complying 
with  the  terms  of  the  advertisement,  becomes 
a  party  to  a  ocmtract  offered  to  all  by  the  ad- 
vertlser,  and  may  sue  for  the  compensation  or  re- 
ward promised.  But  if  the  advertisement  is  gen- 
eral only,  as  that  the  finder  shall  be  liberally 
rewarded,  the  finder  has  no  specific  clum,  and 
can  have  no  action.  8.  The  rule  that  the  finder  is 
owner  against  all  the  world  except  the  original 
owner  has  one  Important  exception.  A  fiuder 
of  w%at  the  law  calls  a  ehote  in  aetion,  or  mere 
evidence  of  debt  or  claim,  cannot  demand  pay- 
ment of  it ;  and  if  one  should  pay  a  note,  a 
check,  or  a  lottery  ticket,  to  a  holder  known  by 
the  payer  to  have  come  into  possession  of  it  by 
finding,  the  payer  would  be  bound  to  pay  the 
amount  to  the  owner  who  could  prove  his  prop- 
erty. 9.  A  finder  may  incur  punishment  as  for 
crime,  by  miscondact  about  the  property  he 
finds.  Thus,  if  he  knows  the  owner,  or  were 
are  circumstances  which,  if  he  chose  to  profit 
1>y  them,  i^oald  lead  him  to  the  owner,  a  con- 
version (^  the  property  to  his  own  use  is  larceny 
or  theft.  But  It  is  not  larceny  unless  the  animus 
fitrandi  existed  at  the  time  of  the  appropria- 
tion ;  for  if  the  finder  only  discovered  the  owner 
after  he  had  made  the  appropriation,  and  then 
concealed  his  finding,  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
kw  that  he  is  answerable  only  in  damages. 

FINISTfiRE,  or  Finistkbbb,  the  extreme  W. 
department  of  France,  from  which  position  (Lat. 
j$»u  Urra,  land's  end)  it  derives  its  name,  anr- 
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MtmSeA  on'9  ridetf  bjr  th*  oodata  «nd  Uie^Ekij^ 
shannel,  and  boimded  K  by  the  departmento  of 
Odtfle^n-Kord  aad  Morbiluia ;  length  K.and  & 
Mm. ;  breadth  lAont  66  m. ;  wm,  8,676 sq^. m.; 
pop.  ik  1866,  617,710.  It  was  meloded  in  the 
fonnerFrenciiproTiiiee  of  Brittany.  Tbecoaata, 
geDcraUy  ateep  and  deeply  indented,  are  about 
410  m.  in  length,  and  present  many  ezeeUent 
bays  and  harbors.  The  moat  importaatports  are 
Brest,  Morlaix,  Landemeeo,  Qaimper,  wd  Don^ 
amenez.  Of  nmneroos  riven,  8  only,  the  Aokie^ 
the  Elom,  and  the  Odet,  are  nari^pible.  Two 
liiH  diaina,  that  of  Ar^  in  the  N.,  and  that  of 
the  Bhiok  monntains  in  the  6.,  ran  throng  tiiig 
department  K.  and  W.  The  climate  is  mild,  but 
huBud;  fogs  are  oommoa ;  W.  winds  are  moat 
prevalent,  and  violent  atormaoften  occur.  The 
aoil  of  some  paita  ia  good,  and  the  paatnrage  is 
excellent;  bnt  heath  or  waste  land  eoverano 
less  than  a  tiiird  of  the  department,  and  agrieol- 
tore  is  in  a  backward  state.  The  wealth  of  the 
department  ooamsts  emedally  in  its  argentiferons 
gatinee  of  lead ;  those  of  Polillaoaen  aod  Hnelgoat 
are  perhapa  the  largest  in  I^rance.  Iron,  rino, 
coal,  and  bitnmen  are  also  mined.  The  fisheries 
employ  abont  880  boats  and  4,400  hands,  and 
realiae  a  gross  prodnce  of  abont  $600,000  a  year. 
There  are  mMinfaotnrea  of  liaen  and  woellea 
fobrios,  paper  mUls,  r<^  yards,  soikloth,  and 
earthenware  fkotories. 

FINLAND  (Fin.  Suomtma,  regicm  of  lakesX 
a  grand  duchy  in  the  N.  W.  of  the  Rnssiaa 
empire,  lying  between  lat.  60°  60'  and  70°  N., 
and  long.  83°  and  21°  £.,  bomided  N.  by  the 
Norwegian  proviaceof  Finmark,  E.  by  the  Sos- 
■iaa  provinces  of  Archangel  and  Olonets,  S.  by 
the  galf  of  Finland,  and  W.by  the  gnlf  of  Bothnia 
and  Sweden ;  area,  abont  186,000  sq.  m.  The 
name  of  Finland  was  given  to  it  by  the  Swedes. 
Tie  population  in  1866  was  as  fidlewa: 

KyUmd 164,»1» 

Abo mm 

Tavaatcbuus 1SS,<8S 

Tlborg t«ft,84« 

BLMiobaM ]S3,ttl 

Kuopio S12,«S1 

V»6m «7S,8« 

Uleaboig Kl.aM 

Total i,issjm 

The  population  comprises  126,000  Swedish  Fiaas, 
8,000  Rnasians,  1,000  Lappa,  1,000  gypsies,  400 
iGennans,  and  the  rest  are  Finns  proper.  The 
most  populons  districts  are  along  the  coast ;  there 
we  some  districts  in  the.  interior  wholly  unin' 
habited.  The  population  of  the  whole  country 
is  about  12  to  the  square  mUe. — The  S.  coast  ef 
f  inland  is  bordered  with  rocky  islets,  between 
which  and  the  mainland  are  narrow  and  intrir 
toate  chann^  difficult  of  navigation.  The  W. 
ooast  is  generally  low,  but  becomes  very  rocky 
near  the  Qnarken,  and  in  some  parts  is  not  less 
dangerous  than  the  southern.  Some  of  Ot» 
islands,  as  those  of  Bweaborg,  whidi  oommand 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Helsingfors,  are 
strongly  fortified.  The  rivers  are  few  and  un- 
important; the  principal  is  the  Kymmeoe, 
•vhioh  flows  intoi  the  golf  of  Finland,  and  is 


btMii  u&  det^  btit  owing  tocstanHla  i»M 
aavigaUew  The  lakesy  however,  eotfilato  t 
prominent  tettan  in  tbe  geogn^  of  im 
conntry,  being  very  nnmeroos  sad  ooo^^t 
large  proportion  of  tlie  tenatory.  ii]dif» 
4ao&f  of  Lake  Ladoga,  whieh  lies  pmijr  ii 
Finlaod,  tlie  largest  of  these  shesta  of  nt« 
are  Lokes  fioiaaa  and  Enaia.  The  eoanir 
cation  between  the  various  watodwds  ud  die 
Finnish  gnlf  has  been  establided  aace  IBM 
by  the  kdce  of  Saimo.  The  soifaee  it  tails' 
land  ftom  400  to  600  feet  above  the  lerdoftkt 
aeo,  with  ooeosioaal  Lighw^  elevatifloa  .lb 
Mnnselke  monntoina  in  uie  N.  haveaa  tnoy 
altitude  (^  8,000  <»■  4,000  feet  The  friaqil 
gecdogical  formatioa  is  red  gnoute  wkb  m 
limestone  and  slate.  The  grapte  ia  of  slai 
whieh  readily  disintegrates.  The  toil  it  par 
and  stony,  ixU  dnting  a  long  period  itfniAi 
twnsiderably  more  grain  than  was  requndlr 
home  consumption.  The  climate  is  mtntmn 
than  that  of  Sweden,  althoa^  resemliiDgitii 
nany  other  respecta.  Dense  fiigsaiefraaH^ 
and  the  rains  in  antumn  are  very  hetvy.  Jitl» 
8.  provinces  the  winter  lasts  7  montb*.  lath 
N.  the  sun  disappears  in  December,  aad  ii  net 
seen  again  until  the  middle  of  Jurauy,  tat 
doriag  the  short  sammer  it  is  almost  eoatnuailr 
above  the  horizon .  The  minoral  products  m- 
^se  bog  iron,  lead,  snlphw,  anenic,  and  t  iiit 
copper  ore.  Salt  is  very  scarce,  and  is  «««< 
the  principal  arti(das  of  importation.  Aaoi| 
the  faona  ore  the  bear,  wol^  ellk,  deer,  bctni; 
polecat,  and  variona  kinds  of  game.  Ii9 
-nwds  of  reindeer  are  domesticated  in  the  8. 
and  cattle-breeding  is  a  prominent  lw«4«f 
industry.  The  seal  and  herring  are  ctnghtffl 
the  coasts,  and  the  lakea  and  streams ibooMlii 
oalmon  and  a  small  species  of  herriog^^ 
form  an  important  part  of  the  food  «f  tie '» 
Iiabitants.  When  connected  with  Swedes,  Ffr 
land  wascalled  the  granary  of  Sweden;  batatM 
the  Bnssianeonqaestagnonltaralprodtn^a 
oaid  to  have  declined.  The  chief  oropsitebcii?, 
lye,  hops,  hemp,.flaz,  oats,  l^anrimni  pkilt 
and  potatoes.  A  littie  tobacco,  carrot),  cdevMt 
paisaips,  and  oniima,  are  also  grown.  Wiidw- 
xies  ore  almost  ti»e only firuit  Tbefcwrti''' 
eztensire,  i«achiog  N.  to  hit  69°,  oonsiatiagfi*' 
«ipalIyofpine  and  fir,  but  eontaiioing  dB»J*"| 
dm,  oak,  poplar,  ash,  and  biroh.  *1'«*^'2 
ore  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  national  weulB)^ 
have  been  mndi  wasted  by  a  (qrstemof  iWBj 
land  with  their  ashes.  TbesoureqQiNtMV''' 
Btimnlns,  and  when  tlie  deaied  land  w"** 
produce  sufficiently  it  is  abandoned  fi**~ 
portions  of  soil,  the  tamber  of  whieh  ii  pai;<>ar 
burned.  Hnch  tar,  pitch,  and  P0t«'M9*'? 
as  wdl  aa  firewood,  are  still  *W***".,^ 
pasture  lands  are  good,  but  ill  mtiiiged.  iMo 
60,000,000  lbs.  of  butter  are  made  tanaW;^ 
Manufactures  ore  chiefly  domestic:  The^**^ 
prepares  his  own  tar,  potash,  and  «»»«» 
boilds  his  own  boat,  mokes  hie  own  ditin*" 
table^  and  in  his  cottage  ore  woven  tb*  «*■ 
vooUeo  and  other  £ibric6  of  wbiob  Utdna* 
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eompoMd.  But  (h«i«  are  seVenl  isdvtm  mata- 
fiietories,  one  of  vhioh  employs  1,000  workmen. 
They  hare  the  privilege  of  exporting  tiieir  fro- 
dnetions  to  Rossis,  and  have  nitherto  imported 
fh^r  raw  material  from  England;  bat  witbin 
tbe  last  few  years  the  attention  of  the  'raaira* 
faetarers  baa  been  drawn  to  a  direct  importation 
of  cotton  from  America.  There  were  in  1866  in 
RnlAnd  3  manufactories  of  steam  engines,  20 
of  to'bacoo,  8  of  cloth,  7  of  poro«Mn,  0  of  paper, 
5  of  leather  and  tan,  and  various  others.  The 
ohidf  exports  are  timber,  potash,  rodn,  tar,  pitch, 
flrewopd,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  hotter,  che^,  tel- 
lo-«r,  skin^  herrings,  salmon,  fhrs,  game,  Aso.  The 
principal  imports  are  tobacco,  sagar,  coffee,  tea, 
cotton,  salt,  copper  and  other  metak,  stock  fish, 
wine,  arrack,  mm,  fruits,  spices,  silks,  linen,  and 
staS^  ghisa,  porcelain,  drugs,  &o.  Thefollowior 
tables  exhibit  the  state  of  Finnish  commeroe  and 
na-rigation  in  1862. 

ComtBKOb 


SUnrnMM. 

Eiporta. 

ImgorU. 

BuaU 

668,881 

8e7,88> 
2»,»T 

n»,«a8 
njim 

T65,(!81 

1»,«T 

1TI,M1 

10«425 

8,8«S 

64^843 

8,144,Sa 

M2.96S 

63,650 

S,861,«T8 

18g,(!A 

Svadn  «ad  lionnr 

Denmark 

G«rnianT 

639  7T5 

fnSS  .  .■.■.■.■.■;.■.■  ■■■••••••■•;■•;■•••  • 

113,463 

l»M««t 

808,131 

S8,823 
168S5 

14-owH 

ui^m.i...............:\.. .:.:.. 

Biwn 

898,801 

Swt  IndiM 

tOiUt 

Kwiriaii  AskvlRa 

••  •* 

•Mai 

I,6M,61» 

tyvajm 

NATiaATTOM, 


AnItMl. 

OtKtt. 

Ttwh. 

Ut. 

T,»mt^ 

Num. 
Ut. 

IWiCi. 

1,199 
811 

155,043 
56,208 

t/nt 

803 

U8,T8( 
6^944 

Saialfa 

Total 

tfitO 

111,860 

1,381 

l«^68t 

"Rie  commercial  fleet  in  1856  consisted  of  abont 
600  ressela,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  with  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
Crcrmany.    Many  are  employed  in  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  abont  12  in  Brazil,  and  a  few  in  the  East 
Indies.  Travelling  is  effected  mostly  by  posting 
in  carriages  without  springs.   The  principal  road 
follows  ue  coast  from  Abo  to  Yiborg,  itna  thenoe 
ran*  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  there  are  public  con- 
veyances only  on  a  part  of  it,    Stumers  ply 
between  St.  Petersburg  and  Stockholm  and  the 
principal  coasttowns.---Of  the  Whole  popnlation 
1,661,868  are  Lutherans,  divided  into  8  dioceses, 
which  control  88  provostships,  487  Lutheran 
'churches,  and  82S  schools.    The  archbishop  re- 
sides at  Abo.    The  rest  are  mostly  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  acknowledge  the  archimandrite  of 
St.  Petersburg.    Education  receives  considera- 
ble care,  and  the  stndy  of  the  Finnish  tongue, 
Trhich  was  much  neglected  while  the  country 
was  subject  to  Sweden,  has  been  encouraged 
nnder  the  Russian  government.    Other  branches 
efedncatiMi  haVe  received  equal  attention  from 


flw  car.  Beritle  the  Alezaader  umvenity, 
transferred  from  Abo  to  Helsingfers,  there  are 
8  gytnaaflnins  and  18  superior  elementary 
schools,  beside  a  aulitary  aoaderay  with  21 
tefohers  sndliOpupils;  and  most  of  the  parishes 
InrTe  primary  sonools. — The  Finnish  iangnage, 
(FIbflisb,  Suomen  KUHi)  is  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  Urak>-Altaio  family;  being, 
with  the  Eathonic  and  Lapfdo  collaterals,  kin- 
dred to  the  Iangnage*  of  tlw  Ugrians  or  eastern 
TnrkB,Osmaidi  Tnika,  Sanoyeds  and  other  Tar- 
tan^ Magyars,  Mongols,  and  Tuncnses,  whose 
Mat  branch  are  the  Jibrntohoos.  All  these  oon- 
atltote  dte  so-oalledSoythio,  ot  TaramaD,or  Al- 
lopbylio  flunily.  The  Kieli,  which  is  qioken  by 
more  than  2,000,000  people,  oonnsts  of  many 
«Hdeots,  of  wUch  the  ndiiQipal  are  the  lower, 
used  along  the  eoasts  (except  the  islands  ana 
towns,  where  Swedes  have  settled)  of  Tavastia, 
asfar  asHemolaandJaasa,  <rfSaendiaas&raa 
Rnoveei,  and  of  Ostro-Bothnia,  to  the  highland 
of  Maanselka,  its  Abo  variety  being  the  dialeot 
need  in  l>ook*;  the  mper,  or  that  of  the  inland 
region,  divided  into  the  sub-dialects  of  Ulea  and 
Viborg,  and  tlie  varieties  of  Savolax,  Karelia, 
Atmnlajset  (OlonetaX  Oijanebnrg,  Ingria,  &c. 
The  Sooeaio  language  is  written  with  28  Latin 
or  Oerman  letters,  of  whi«A  two  are  repeated 
at  fhe  end  of  the  alphal>et  with  a  diaoritio  sign, 
viz.,  d,  6.  It  contains,  however,  but  19  genome 
soands,  vis.,  8  vowels  and  11  consonants.  The 
letters  h,«fd,/,g  oeonr  only  in  a  few  foreign 
words  and  in  some  dialects,  and  q  is  now  obso- 
lete. K,p,han  the  most  frequent  initials,  h. 
p,  t  the  most  frequent  letters  on  the  whde,  and 
aound  a  little  softer  than  in  other  languages. 
The  concurrence  of  oonsimants  is  avoided,  so 
that  the  foreign  words  JivttMt,  Sttphtn,  tehocl, 
*Mle,  beeome  £antii,  Tthcan,  Muitt,  taili$. 
There  are  many  diphthongs.  Long  vowels  are 
written  double.  The  hiatus  is  not  avoided.  A 
few  themes  end  in  consonants,  but  none  in  nt. 
The  rhythm  of  the  language  is  trochiuo,  and  the 
root  bears  the  tone.  Batk  connders  the  Sownio 
to  be  the  most  harmonions  of  tongues.  The 
radical,  which  precedes  all  other  syllables,  never 
undergoes  any  change  in  its  beginning  and 
middle.  The  theme  is  originally  dis^Uabic^ 
Bad  often  corresponds  to  monosyUabio  Magyar 
roots;  thus:  lOii,  Magyar  Hz,  hand;  Mto, 
sseb,  100;  teti,  via,  water;  veri,  vir,  blood; 
Mna,  sz6,  word;  tyvi,  id,  stem,  tie.  The 
varions  relatione  of  nouns  to  one  another^ 
which  in  other  languages  are  expessed  both  by 
cases  and  prepositions,  are  faidicated  by  poet- 
posRions  or  suffixes,  forming  frotn  the  nomin*- 
tive,  which  is  sometimes  the  theme  with  a 
changed  final,  IS  cases,  of  which  7  are  simple,  the 
others  more  ftalL  The  object  is  indicated  by  the 
genitive,  nominative,  or  partitive,  aooording  to 
tiie  shade  of  meaning.  Plnrtdity  is  denoted  fbr 
the  nominative  by  sufBxing  t,  and  for  the  other 
cases  by  inserting  i  before  their  endings.  In 
some  instances  a  enj^onio  s  is  inserted  before 
the  endings.  Vocal  harmony  is  strictly  ob« 
served  l>e^een  the  vowela  d  the  theBtaOn 
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nooiu  as  well  as  verlw),  sad  tor  tJiis  purpose 
the  Towds  are  disdngoidied  into  8  flroapa,  vie : 
0,  0,  It;  «,  «;  and  4^  ^  y;  the  first  and  last 
never  ocoorrinff  in  one  vord  together,  bat  both 
being  compatible  with  the  middle  one.  Henoe 
the  first  and  last  group  are  then  converted  re- 
ciprooallj'  in  the  suffixes,  in  order  to  suit  the 
Towels  of  the  theme ;  for  instance,  maa-ta,  land- 
part,  bnt  pM-td,  head-part  Ko  language  of 
this  famil/  has  grammatic  genders,  bnt  all  indi- 
cate sexes  either  hy  distinct  words  or  by 
epithets.  The  Magyar  alone  nsea  an  article, 
llie  a^ectives  in  Bnomic  are  immntable,  and  are 
rendered  comparative  by  anfflxing  mpo,  mma, 
and  superlative  by  inaierting  •  bdbre  that 
terminatiott.  Nonns  and  adverbs  receive  an 
intenser  meaning  by  inserting  v^m  and  impa. 
The  numerals  are :  1,  ybi;  2,  katti ;  8,  holme; 
i^ntljd;  6,  viiti;  6,  huuti;  7,  teitiem&n;  8, 
hahdebim;  9,  yhdeb/tn;  10,  hvtnmenen;  11, 
ybi-toiita-kf/mmeiUd  ;  20,  kaiti-iyfiuneiU&;  80, 
holmi-kf/mmentd ;  100,  »ata;  1,000,  tukanen, 
tuhot.  The  personal  pronouns  are :  mini,  I ; 
tinA,  thou ;  Adn,  he,  she ;  m«,  we ;  te,  yon ;  h«, 
heeat,  they.  The  verbs  have  but  two  simple 
tenses,  viz.,  the  present  and  past,  the  others 
being  periphrastic.  Their  conjugation  is  more 
complicated  than  in  any  other  uunily  of  lan- 
guages, expressing  by  certiun  syllables  inserted 
between  the  tiieme  and  the  personal  suffixes  all 
voices,  modes,  species,  and  other  nice  shades  of 
meaning.  The  infinitive  shares  more  than  in 
any  other  language  in  the  natore  of  a  noun: 
it  oomprebends  t£e  Latin  gerunds,  supines,  and 
other  shades  of  sense,  and  is  declinable.  The 
Finnish  language  has  no  separable  particles, 
and  even  affirmation  is  expressed  by  means  of 
the  anxiliaiy  olm,  I  am,  and  negation  by  means 
of  the  verb  «.  By  connecting  several  such  sig- 
nificant syllables  into  one  word,  the  most  com- 
plicated ideas  may  be  very  precisely  expressed, 
which  often  require  many  separata  words  in 
other  langnases.  Derived  woras  may  be  form- 
ed almost  indefinitely.  The  construction  is  ex- 
tremely free,  as  in  Magyar,  without  endanger- 
ing the  clearness  of  the  sense,  as  for  instance : 

ralto     tvM^    mtnt     tytednddn,    Ja     tyAxfMiuil 

JmX         wwer      went        ww-Us      IM   wwliig-vhlto 
tmttfiwU      mitutamat      MM        ek««*,       Ja  Ummtit 
fell         lome  (Mcda)    md^    tig»-oa,    (od     birds 
Mivat,  }a       tiMU      im. 
earns    and  plckod-np  thenL 

The  best  grammar  of  the  language  is  that  of 
Jac.  Jnden  in  Swedish  (ViborgX  1818.  Fin- 
nish diotionaries  have  been  publitdied  in  Latin 
and  Swedish  by  D.  Jnstenins  in  1746,  Benvall 
in  Latin,  Swedish,  and  German  (Abo,  1826X  0. 
Heleniusin  Swedish  (Abo,  1888),  and  £.  LOnn- 
rot  (Helsingfors,  1868).— The  national  songs  or 
rones  of  the  Finns  may  be  ^vided  into  m^o- 
Io(^oal  and  lyrical  songs.  They  are  sung  by 
Mtnolainm  (song  men),  to  the  sound  of  the  fa- 
vorite national  instrument,  the  hatUeU,  a  species 
of  harp  with  6  wire  strings.  The  songs,  scat- 
tered among  the  people  for  generations  past,  and 
some  of  wuoh  bad  been  pnbMted  since  the  be- 


gtoningof  this  oentnry,  wereatleaitlioaQeeU 
by  Elias  LOnjiirot  and  published  at  HeUngfinii 
1886  nndw  the  title  of  XaUeaki,  wludivnkii 
now  regarded  as  the  great  national  epic  of  is- 
land.   Alexander  von  Hnmboldt,  in  his  "Cot- 
mos,"  says  :  "  Among  the  nnnish  trib«i  Tin 
have  settied  far  to  the  west  in  the  lowUadi  d 
Europe,  Elias  LOnnrot  has  collected  &<sa  the  lipi 
of  the  Karelians  and  the  country  peq)le  of  Ow- 
nets  a  large  number  of  Finiush  songs,  in  vtiki 
there  breathes,  according  to  the  ezpresaoi  of 
Jacob  Grimm  (Ueber  einfinnitehe*  Spot,  ISti), 
'  an  animated  love  of  nature  rarely  to  be  net 
with  in  any  poetry  bat  that  of  India.   As  at- 
cient  epos  containing  nearly  8,000  venee  trafti 
of  a  fignt  between  the  Finns  and  the  l0p«,tiid 
the  £ste  <tf  a  demi-god  named  Vaino.    It  gini 
an  interesting  account  of  Finnish  conntrjr  life, 
especially  in  that  portion  of  the  work  when  I^ 
marine,  the  wife  of  the  smith,  sends  her  floeb 
into  the  woods  and  ofiers  up  prayers  for  their 
safety.' "    ^^o  great  was  its  success  that  the  Fii- 
nish  literary  society  took  immediate  mestum 
for  a  more  oomprehennve  collection,  and  tht 
2d  edition,  which  speared  in  1649,  oontiiu 
60  songs,  with  about  23,000  verses,  while  the 
first  edition  contained  only  about  half  i>  manj. 
A  Swe^sh  translation  of  the  poem  bj  CiatnB 
(HeJsingfors,  1844)  was  speedily  followed  b^  i 
French  translation  by  L^onzonle  Dae  (Pin,S 
vols.  Svo.,  1846),  and  by  a  German  tnndttka 
by  A.  Sohiefher  (Helsingfors,  1863).    Liimrot 
has  farther  collected  about  600  ancient  Ipcil 
songs  and  60  ballads  {KanteUtar,  Hdni^ 
1840);  about  7,000  proverbs  {Su«nu»Un» 
lanaUkuja,  1842) ;   and  abont  2,200  ebsnte 
(Suotnen  hantan  arvoitnigia,  2d  ed.,  16(1); 
while  Rndbak  has  edited  a  collection  of  legeodi 
and  tales  (Suomen  Jcanian  latuja,  Helni^fn, 
1864).    There  are  many  poets  in  Finliad  of 
BwediA  descent,  and  Swedish  works  an  oftti 
translated  into  linnish.    The  mostpopnltreoo- 
temporary  Finnish  poet  is  a  peasant  uunedPuil 
Eorhonen.    An  edition  of  nis  songs  w«s  jnh- 
lished  at  Helsingfors  in  1848,  nnder  the  soqiiM 
of  LOnnrot.    The  prose  literature  of  Finhuid  ■ 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  religious sndmoni 
subjects.    A  Finnish  translation  Ot  tb«  Kt« 
Testament  by  Michael  Agricola  appesred  m 
1648,  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  15S2; 
bat  the  whole  Bible  was  not  translated  imo 
Finnish  until  1642.    A  BOiUographia  teiieru 
Ilmia  appeared  at  Abo  in  1846,  and  a  eonti^ 
tion  in  1849.    A  catalogue  of  the  Furnish  tmo 
printed  in  Finland  was  published  at  Helsiogni'i 
in  1864.    The  total  number  of  all  sorta  of  ja^ 
lications  issued  in  Finland  between  18i3  m 
1866  was  4,000.    The  Finnish  literaiy  »oa^ 
has  published   once  1841  an   annnsl  reoort 
(Suom^.    The  number  of  newspapers  sod  j«- 
riodicals  in  1868  was  18,  of  which  8  waw  u 
Finnish  and  10  in  Swedish.     The  latter  »p- 
pear  at  Helsinpfors,  Viborg,  Abo,  B*"?*  "^ 
Vasa. — ^Finland  has  been  united  since  1809  to 
the  empire  of  Russia.    Its  constitution  wsjom- 
firmed  by  the  emperor  Alexander  L,  Ittiai  SI, 
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809;  again  W  tli«  emperor  NiolM^  Doo.  84^ 
iSSfi;  and  by  Alexander  11^  March  4, 1865.  The 
^veminent  is  administered  hj  a  govemor-gen- 
iral  and  a  senate  consisting  of  14  members, 
lalf  of  whom  are  noble,  and  who  are  presided 
yy«e  bj  the  gOTemor-general  assisted  by  two 
riee-presidenta  not  indnded  in  the  nami>er  of 
tbe  xnembera.  The  senators  are  named  for  8 
feam  by  the  emperor.  The  vice-presidents  are 
:hie&  of  the  departments  of  jostice  and  finance. 
rhe  ddiberations  of  the  senate  are  held  at  Hel- 
nngfora,  the  modem  capital.  High  conrts  of 
jostioe  sit  at  Abo,  Vasa,  and  Viboi^.  There 
is  also  a  regular  military  conrt.  Prorindal  gOT- 
emoTB  reside  at  Helsingfors,  Abo,  TaTastehans^ 
Vibois,  St.  Michael,  Knopio,  Vaaa,  and  Ulea- 
bcny.  These  dignitaries  are  all,  by  the  terms  of 
the  oonstitntion,  Finns,  and  a  secretary  of  state 
for  Finnish  aflUra,  a  Finn,  resides  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  ia  a  member  of  the  imperial  oonnoiL 
A  diet,  composed  like  that  of  Sweden  of  the  4 
orders,  nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants, 
is  a  oonstitntional  privilege  of  Finland,  ac- 
cording to  the  imperial  recognition ;  bnt  it  is 
note  rarely  convoked,  and  is  nnlikely  to  be  ex- 
cept when  its  concurrence  is  necessary  to  the 
impositioa  of  new  taxes.  The  army,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  the  governor-gen- 
eral, comprises  an  effective  force  of  6,100  men 
of  in  arms.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Finnish 
regiments  that  they  shaJl  not  be  incorporated  or 
iatermiagled  with  the  forces  of  the  empire. 
The  naval  force  also  forms  a  distinct  squadron 
undor  their  own  national  flag.  The  revenue  and 
expeoditnrea  in  18fi7  were  as  foUews : 
BsfuiuSi 

SUtot  mtilM 

Sad  «*t*tet*z 939,080 

Poatuc »»,40« 

Xuea  mumAetnn* 48,000 

CutooM  Terenas,  >tamps,  Ac l,t8t,5M 

OhobI  doe*,  CMhasts  and  other ST,1MI 

rata voa.au 

EzraHsmrBa. 

6«T«mm«it IST.TM 

DnMitaMBtofJiuttM ST.tO 

H]ut«T*flSitn(»iDyaiidi]»Ty).. 741,484 

CMIafliin 000,781 

ChBTCh  tod  pablic  InatnieUon S78,44S 

Sstnordliurr  AXMndltiirM M4,8T4 

BDdowiiMiit«(«liultaUe)uidlio<plt«l(....  18S,184 

Acrieultan  u>d  eonunetos ItT.rSS 

pSnrioiv I»l,a04 

Total 2,549,809 

The  clergy,  part  of  the  troops,  and  various  civil 
functionaries  receive  their  emoluments  and  pay 
from  reaonroes  not  indnded  in  the  foregoing 
ist  of  revenue ;  namely,  from  country  parishes, 
or  from  government  lands  reserved  for  this  pur- 
pose. "Hieae  expenditures  therefore  do  not  ap- 
pear on  the  general  bndget.  The  debt  of  the 
state  in  1864  amounted  to  2,698,200  rilver  m- 
hlea,  of  which  sum  1,850,000  grew  out  of  the  war 
of  1864-'6.  A  loan  of  6,000,000  silver  rubles 
was  rdaed  by  Finland  in  1869  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Bossian  government — ^Lees  is  known 
of  eariy  Finnish  hbtory  than  of  that  of  any 
other  £nropean  country.  The  inhabitants, 
pagana,  were  governed  by  their  own  indepen- 


dent kings  until  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century.  Tb^  piracies  at  this  period  so  much 
harassed  the  Swedes,  that  St  Eric,  king  of 
the  latter  people,  undertook  a  crusade  against 
them,  and  introduced  Christianity,  and  also 
prot>ably  planted  Swedish  colonists  upon  their 
coasts.  The  Swedes  thus  acquired  a  hold 
upon  the  country  which  they  retained  for  sev- 
eral centuries.  From  this  period  down  to  1809 
the  history  of  Finland  is  included  in  that  of  the 
kings  of  Sweden,  during  which  the .  country 
was  the  frequent  scene  of  Russian  and  Swediw  - 
wars.  By  the  peace  of  Nystad  (1721),  8  years 
after  the  death  of  Charles  XII.,  the  territory 
of  Vil)org,  the  eastern  division  of  Finland,  be- 
came definitively  Russian.  In  1742  the  Swedes, 
hoping  to  repair  their  losses,  declared  war,  and 
in  a  few  months  the  whole  of  Finland  was  over- 
run by  the  Rnadans.  In  the  following  year,  at 
Abo,  Sweden  ratified  anew  all  her  former  ces- 
sions, yielding  additional  territory  also,  bnt  re- 
covered  the  prindpal  daohy.  In  1787  Gustavns 
III.  began  his  greAt  attempt  to  recover  these 
losses  and  to  humble  bis  antagonist ;  bnt  the 
results  of  the  war  added  little  glor^  to  the 
Swedish  arms.  In  1808  a  f^h  invasion  fW>m 
Russia  took  place,  and  Sweden  purchased  peace 
by  the  oesnon  of  all  Finland  and  the  islands  of 
idand.  Sept  17, 1809.  The  Swedish  language 
and  customs  during  760  years  had  taken  such 
firm  root  that  Russian  dominion  has  been  unable 
to  modify  them.  Al>o  remiuns  in  some  degree  a 
Swediah  city,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  its  rival  Helsingfors  (1812),  and 
of  the  university  (1826),  has  not  contributed  to 
Rnssiamze  the  ancient  capital.  Indeed,  at  the 
present  day  Stockholm  is  for  Abo  much  what 
Ht  Petersburg  is  for  Helsingfors.  Finland  suf- 
fered greatiy  dnring  the  war  of  1854-'6  from 
^e  blockade  of  the  allied  fleets,  bnt  the  people 
manifested  a  patient  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  her 
present  government.  The  emperor's  exertions 
to  relieve  the  privations  which  his  Finnish  sub- 
jects were  called  upon  to  nndergo  are  bdieved 
to  have  attached  tnem  strongly  to  him.  The 
boml>ardmeot  of  the  Finnish  fortresses  and  the 
unremitting  coast  blockade  dnring  two  seasons 
conduced  in  like  manner  to  detach  the  Finnish 
sentiment  from  the  western  powers,  while  the 
mdntenance  of  Swedish  neutrality  during  the 
war  tended  also  in  some  degree  to  alienate  the 
Finns  from  their  andent  masters. 

FINLAND,  Gnu  or,  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
Baltic  sea,  extending  from  the  Aland  and  Dago 
idands  eastwardly  to  the  bay  of  Oronstadt  and 
St  Petersburg,  between  long.  22°  and  80°  E.,  and 
intersected  partly  by  the  69th  parallel  of  north 
latitude.  Ite  ooasts  are  entirely  Russian  posses- 
dons;  namely,  Finland  and  Viborg  on  the 
north,  and  Esthonia  on  the  south.  The  head 
of  the  gulf  terminates  in  the  bay  of  Cronstadt, 
on  the  shores  of  which  is  the  province  or  gov- 
ernment of  St  Petersbnrg.  The  waters  of  the 
great  lakes  Onega  and  Ladoga,  N.  E.  of  St. 
Petersburg,  flow  into  the  gnlf  of  Finland,  the 
first  by  the  river  B  vir  into  Lake  Ladoga,  and  tha 
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latter  bT  Ae  Kevs  into  the  haj  of  OnniBtadt 

The  bed  of  the  golf  is  of  calcareous  rock,  in 
some  parts  compact  and  naked,  in  others  cover- 
ed and  filled  with  shells.  Occasional  points  of 
granite  are  intermingled  vith  this  general  ehar- 
acter.  The  depth  of  water  is  nowhere  great, 
and  is  least  along  the  soathem  coast,  of  which 
the  snbmerged  descent  is  gradnaL  The  north- 
ern shore  is  mnch  hemmed  in  with  islands.  The 
water  is  very  sligbtlT  salt,  and  is  readily  drank 
by  cattle.  The  harbors  of  the  golf  of  Finland 
are  closed  by  ice  every  year  from  early  in 
December  to  the  middle  or  end  of  April.  It  has 
several  times  happ«ied  that  the  waters  of  the 
gnlf,  driven  by  westerly  gales,  have  recoiled  so 
violently  as  to  snbmerge  whole  streets  in  St. 
Petersbarg,evennptothefirstfloorofhonses;  an 
event  against  which  no  provision  for  the  fntore 
has  appeu«d  possible.  The  Bnarian  survey  of 
the  gnlf  of  Finland  is  described  in  Strave's 
great  work  on  the  sabjeot,  of  which  S  vols, 
had  been  pnblished  np  to  1869,  the  8d  and  last 
vol.  being  soon  expected  to  appear. 

FINLAY,  aioBOB,  a  British  PhilhelleBist  and 
historian,  bom  in  Scotland  abont  1800,  enlisted 
at  an  early  age  in  the  cause  of  Greek  independ- 
ence, lived  much  with  Lord  Byron  before  his 
last  illness,  was  an  associate  of  Dr.  Howe  of 
Boston,  and  since  the  war  has  resided  in  Athens. 
The  appropriation  of  his  garden  by  the  Qreek 
government,  for  which  Mr.  Finle^  claimed  a 
large  indemnity,  as  the  garden  affords  a  moat 
beantifhl  view  of  the  Acropolis,  gave  rise  to  one 
of  the  many  controversies  between  the  English 
and  Qreek  governments.  Mr.  Finlay  remarked 
on  the  subject  of  his  claim  to  the  earl  of  Oarltsle, 
who  visited  Athens  in  Nov.  1803,  that  "the 
modem  Gh-eeks  wholly  ignore  the  whole  period 
from  Alexander  the  Great  to  Lord  Palmer* 
ston ;"  "  which,"  as  Lord  Carlisle  wittily  adds, 
"  is  an  appropriate  complaint  fh>m  a  historian 
of  mediffival  Greece."  Mr.  Finlay  is  noted  for 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  topography, 
art,  and  antiquity,  and  is  the  anthor  of  a  series 
of  works  on  Greek  history,  comprising  "  His- 
tory of  Greece  under  the  Romans"  (1st  ed., 
London,  1848  ;  2d  ed.,  1867).  "Historv  of  Me- 
dieval Greece  and  Trebizond"  (1861),  ^'  History 
of  the  Byzantine  and  Greek  Empires"  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  1858-'4),  and  "  History  of  Greece  under 
Othoman  and  Venetian  Dominion"  (1864).  He 
is  now  engaged  in  a  work  which  will  bring  the 
history  of  Greece  down  from  the  Turkish  con- 
quest to  the  constitution  of  1848. 

FINLAT,  John,  a  Scottish  poet  and  biog- 
rapher, bora  in  Gla^w  in  1788,  died  in  Mofifkt 
in  1810.  His  principal  poem,  "  Wallace,  or  the 
Vale  of  EUerslie,"  was  published  when  he  waa 
only  19  years  old.  The  man  important  of  his 
other  works  are:  "  Scottish  Historical  uid  Ro- 
mantic Ballads,  chiefly  Ancient,  with  i^plana- 
tory  Notes,"  &o.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Edinborgh, 
1808),  and  a  "  Life  of  Cervantes."  He  idso 
edited  Blair's  "  Grave,"  and  Smith's  "  Wealth 
of  Nations." 

FINLATSON,  Geobob,  a  Scottish  snrgeon 


and  ta«vailer,  bom  ia  Tfaniao  about  DM,  fiid 
on  the  passage  from  Bengal  toSootlaodin  Aai^ 
1838.  As  surgeon  of  the  BritiA  armv  b«  wn 
present  at  the  battle  of  Watarloa  He  MR«d 
abo  as  surgeon  in  Oeyloa  and  India,  and  in  18)1 
•oeompanied  Crawfiffd  in  his  ndsnoQ  to  Hie 
sovereigns  of  Siam  and  Hue  ^Cochin  Cbina),  of 
which  he  wrote  an  interestmg  ioarnal,  t&ui 
and  pnbliriied  after  hia  death  by  Sir  X.  &  Biflb 
(London^826). 

ilNLEY,  Jams  Bkadgkt,  an  Annen 
clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  North  CtnSN, 
July  1, 1781,  died  in  Eaton,  CHiio,  Sept  S,ltsr. 
Bia  fi^er  was  a  nunister  in  the  Preib^taiu 
dinrdi,  and  removed  to  Kentucky,  wltn  te 
opened  an  academy.  The  aoa  enteni  tbt  OUt 
M.  E.  oonferenoe  in  1809.  In  1821  hem  Mt 
as  a  missionary  to  the  Wyandot  Indiia^ttiot; 
whom  he  remained  6  yeans.  In  184fi  km 
appointed  ehaplara  of  the  Ohio  psnitMtiBT. 
His  last  labors  were  principally  in  oaoudioii 
with  a  church  in  Oindnnad,  OUo,  vhiAtac 
hla  name,  tiiough  he  served  temporarily  «  eos- 
ferenoe  missionary.  He  was  one  of  tb*  Dort 
saoceasfkd  of  western  anthers.  His  "  Wjudgt 
Mission,"  "Prison  Life,"  " Antobiog^j,' 
•<  Sketches  of  Western  Methodism,"  sad  "Ufe 
among  the  Indians,"  have  been  extensiTBlyieil, 
especially  in  the  western  states. 

FINLBT,  KoBUT,  D.D.,  an  Amerieu  idolir 
and  philanthropist,  bom  in  Princeton,  N.  J^in 
1779,  died  in  Athens,  Ga.,  Oct  8, 1817.  H«  w 
gradoated  at  Princeton  cc^ege  in  1T8T,  ad 
firom  1798  to  1817  was  connected  with  thitn- 
Btitntion,  either  as  tutor  or  trustee^  sodMlf 
the  greater  part  of -tiiat  i>eriod  was  slsoptslcr 
of  Baskingridge.  He  may  l>e  regvdedtsthe 
founder  of  the  African  colonization  socieh,  d< 
plan  for  sending  emancipated  blacks  to  Afno 
having  originated  with  him,  and  theoooititatka 
and  organization  of  the  society  having  beti 
chiefly  formed  tiirougfa  his  instrmnenbii;. 
In  1817  he  was  chosen  president  of  IruHk 
college  at  Athens,  6a^  but  did  not  long  aanio 
his  installation  in  that  office. 

FINLET,  Saotm,  DJ)^  presideotofaitj* 
lege  of  New  Jersey,  bom  in  Armagh,  Irdww, » 
1716,  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  17, 176«.  A 
sermon  that  he  heard  at  the  age  of  6^^^ 
termined  him  to  be  a  minister.  Aiiini>g» 
America  in  1784,  ho  spent  several  ye*"'''*5' 

gleting  his  studies,  uid  was  licensed  to  pwt« 
1  1740.  The  flrst  part  of  his  nrinirtiT  « 
much  occupied  with  itinerantlaborsinproBW^ 
tiie  revival  of  religion,  at  that  time  so  i«ffl«*' 
able  throughout  the  eornntry.  His  sesl  Stan  *«• 
brought  him  into  unpleasant  drcmnstsnce*!'™ 
preaching  in  New-Haven,  Cobb.,  contriiywii 
law  of  the  odony  forbidding  itlnersnti  to  ws 
parishes  of  settled  ministers  withoot  their  «* 
sent,  he  was  seized  by  lie  civil  •''^'"''^.S; 
carried  as  a  vagrant  beyond  its  lirait&  In  "** 
he  was  settled  at  NottSn^wn,  Md,  *m«  » 
remained  for  7  years,  and  where,  in  sdilitioiiw 
his  ministerial  duties,  he  carried  on  lunwj'^ 
which  acquired  a  high-  rq>nt8tioo.    W  "* 
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iteaXb  of  President  Davies  of  the  oolite  of  Nev 
JTersex,  he  was  chosen  his  racoessor,  and  re- 
znoreid  to  Princeton  in  1761.  The  college  fionr- 
i^ed  while  under  hia  care,  which  was,  how- 
«Ter,  but  6  years.  He  published  a  nnmber  of 
sermons  and  discnsuons. 

FINMARK,  a  province  of  Norway,  and  the 
XMHlhemmost  region  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
bounded  N.  and  N.  £.  by  tibe  arctic  ocean,  E.  by 
I^Apland,  and  S.  by  Lapland,  Sweden,  and  the 
province  of  Kordland,  with  the  last  of  which 
and  with  Drootheun  it  forms  a  diviuon  of  the 
IKorwegian  goyemment;  area,  abont  37,000  sq. 
XB. ;  pop.  in  1866,  64,666.  It  lies  wholly  within 
th«  arctic  circle.  Its  northernmost  point  is  the 
'North  cape,  a  bold  promontory  900  feet  above 
the  sea.  Its  coasts  are  thickly  indented  by  long 
'frinding  inlets,  and  are  bordered  by  a  vast  nam- 
ber  of  irregular  islands.  It  has  important  cod 
fisheries, wUoh  give  employment  to  8,000  vessels 
and  between  16,000  and  16,000  men,  and  pro- 
duce yearly  about  16,000,000  fish,  21,600  barrels 
of  ooid  liver  oil,  and  6,000  barrels  of  roe.  The 
prinoipd  rivers  are  the  Alten  and  Tana,  the  val- 
leys at  which  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
The  oSmate  of  the  coasts  is  so  mild  that  some 
of  the  fiords  never  freeze.  Hammerfest,  an  ac- 
tiTe  trading  place,  is  one  of  the  principal  towns. 
FINN,  HxirBT  J.,  an  American  actor  and  an- 
ttMT,  bom  at  Sydney:  Oape  Breton,  about  1786, 
perished  in  the  conflagration  of  the  steamboat 
Lexington  in  Long  Island  sound  on  the  night 
of  Jan.  13, 1840.  He  went  to  England  in  his 
yvnth,  on  the  invitation  of  a  rich  ande  residing 
there^  and  on  the  voyage  was  for  many  days  ez- 
ptosed  in  an  open  boat  on  the  sea  in  consequence 
of  the  shipwreck  of  the  vessel  in  which  he 
soiled.  He  was  itnally  picked  up  by  a  ship  and 
liunded  in  Falmoutb.  His  unde  dying  without 
making  any  provision  for  him,  he  was  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  stage  for  a  support.  After  a 
few  years  he  returned  to  New  York,  subse- 
quently  revisited  England,  and  in  1823  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Federal  street  thea- 
tre in  Boston.  Until  his  death  he  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  actors  on  the  stage,  his  forte  being 
broad  comedy.  He  accumulated  a  competency 
by  his  profiassional  labors,  and  was  travelling 
to  bis  residence  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  at  the  time 
of  bis  death.  He  enjoyed  a  considerable  repu- 
tation as  a  humorous  writer,  and  published  a 
"  Comic  Annual "  and  a  nnmber  of  articles  in 
the  periodicals.  He  published  a  drama  entitled 
"Montgomery,  or  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci," 
which  was  acted  with  success,  and  he  left  be- 
side a  manuscript  tragedy. 

FINNEY,  Chaklm  G.,  an  American  preacher 
and  author,  born  in  Warren,  Litchfield  oo^ 
Conn.,  Aug.  29, 1792.  He  studied  law  in  JeN 
fersoa  oo.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  early  manhood  gave 
evidence  of  nnusnal  independence  of  character 
and  clearness  of  intellect  During  this  period 
of  hia  life  he  manifested  an  indifference  to  re- 
ligious matters  which  caused  him  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  dangerous  companion  for  young  men ;  but 
under  the  influence  of  the  revival  of  1881  he 
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was  indnoed  to  alter  Us  course  of  Me,  and  in 
1834  he  commenced  the  career  of  a  preacher. 
Having  decided  not  to  enter  the'pastoral  office, 
he  laKtred  as  an  evangelist  with  great  suc- 
cess until  18S6,  when  he  accepted  a  professor- 
ship in  Oberlin  college,  Ohio.  He  however 
continued  to  preach  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
at  intervals,  and  in  1848  went  to  England,  where 
he  remained  8  years.  In  1862  he  became  pres- 
ident of  Oberlin  college,  which  position  he 
still  holds.  His  principal  works  are :  "  Lectures 
on  Revivals"  (12mo.,  Boston,  1886),  "  Lectures 
to  Professing  ChristiaDs"  (8vo.,  Oberiin,  1886), 
"Sermons  on  Important  Subjects"  (8vo.,  New 
York,  1886),  and  "Lectures  on  Systematio 
Theology"  (3  vols.  Svo^  Oberiin,  1847),  all  of 
which  have  gone  through  several  editions  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England.  In  both  coun- 
tries the  author  holds  a  high  position  among 
evangelical  Oongr^^tionalists  as  an  eloquent 
eneiyetic,  and  efi^ive  revival  preacher. 

FINNS,  a  race  of  men,  of  whom  the  vernac- 
ular name  is  Suomilainen,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
marshes,  and  whose  nnmber  at  the  present 
day  is  estimated  at  nearly  8,000,000,  inhabiting 
several  districts  of  northern  Europe.  The  Fenni 
of  Tacitus,  whose  favorite  abode  was  the  woods 
and  morasses  of  the  fiorth,  were  probably  not 
the  people  of  the  region  inhabited  by  the  modem 
Unns.  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  placed  the  *u>t>ot 
vaguely  in  the  regions  that  t^rward  formed 
the  provinces  of  Poland.  Some  '  centuries 
later  Jomandes  knew  various  tribes  of  Finns ; 
but  modem  ethnologists  have  found  it  difficult 
to  place  tbem.  Probably  the  Esthes  of  Joman- 
des and  the  Norwegians  of  Other  were  the  Fin- 
nish race,  although  dwelling  even  south  of 
modern  Esthonia.  Other  found  a  people  in  the 
Archangel  district  who  spoke  nearly  the  same 
language  as  the  Finns  of  more  southern  regions. 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  in  his  "  Cosmos"  says: 
"  On  pasdng  northward  fW>m  the  Iranian  pla- 
teaux through  Turan  to  the  Uralian  mountains, 
which  separate  Europe  and  Asia,  we  arrive  at 
the  primitive  seat  of  the  Finnish  race ;  for  the 
Ural  is  as  much  a  land  of  the  ancient  Finns 
as  the  Altai  is  of  the  ancient  Turks."  At 
the  period  of  the  first  Gothic  invasion  from 
Asia,  it  is  alleged,  with  strong  historical  prob- 
ability, that  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  were  pos-  , 
sessed  by  tiiese  tribes,  from  whom  are  descended 
the  modem  Unmarkers  and  Laplanders,  who, 
according  to  Grotins  and  others,  occupied  a 
much  more  extensive  territory  than  that  within 
which  they  are  now  circumscribed.  They  had 
spread  themselves  over  southern  Norway  and 
Sweden,  whence  in  course  of  time  they  were 
driven  away  by  more  powerftil  intraders,  and 
forced  within  the  shelter  of  their  rocks  and  mo- 
rasses. It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  when  the 
first  Finns  entered  modem  Finland.  In  the 
10th,  11th,  and  12th  centuries,  8  tribes  were 
known  there,  the  Qnaines  in  the  north,  the  Ky- 
riales  in  the  southeast,  and  the  Ymes  in  the  souui. 
A  popular  tradition  makes  the  Kyriales  (Kareli- 
SDs)  the  first  discoverers  of  the  Swedish  mines. 
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ThereligioaormyUudog^oftheFiniuofElDland 
was  Tery  similar  to  that  of  the  Lappa  and  Finns 
about  ^e  White  sea ;  bat  there  are  no  traditions 
of  it  earlier  than  the  misnooary  acoonnta  of  St. 
Erie.  Their  sopreme  being  was  Raws,  sprang 
from  the  bosom  of  natare.  He  had  two  sons, 
Wtunamoinen-and  Ilmarainen,  inventors  of  va- 
rioos  arts  nsefiotl  tooian.  •  There  was  a  goddess  of 
love,  Viden  Ema,  and  a  god  of  war,  Tunis,  a 
Xinnish  word  for  battle  or  oombat  Tnere  were 
many  gods  of  the  tihaae  among  this  migratory 
people;  but  there  were  gods  also  for  vegetable 
nature,  with  a  superior  divinity,  Keturi,  the 
grand  protector  of  agriculture,  liaay  interest- 
ing traditions  remain,  but  -are  much  disfigured 
by  modem  superstition.  The  old  finnish  songs 
are  charming,  and  the  People  are  still  naturally 
and  univws^y  mosicaL  The  Finns  are  a  grave, 
laborious,  industrious  race,  inured  to  hardship; 
brave,  but  self-willed  and  obstinate ;  not  want- 
ing in  intelligenoe,  kind, -and  hospitable.  Hum- 
IxMdt  says:  "  Few  races  exhibit  greater  or  more 
remarkable  differences  in  mental  cultivation, 
and  in  the  direction  of  their  feelings,  according 
as  they  have  been  determined  by  t£e  degenera- 
tion of  servitude,  warlike  ferocity,  or  a  contin- 
ual striving  for  political  freedom,  than  the 
Finns,  who  have  been  so  variously  subdivided, 
although  retaining  kindred  languages.  In  evi- 
dence of  this  we  need  only  refer  to  the  now 
peaoefiil  population  among  whom  the  epos 
Maleoala  was  found,  to  the  Huns,  once  cele- 
brated foroonquests  that  disturbed  the  then  ex- 
isting iMder -of  things,  and  who  have  long  been 
confounded  with  the  Mongols,  and  lastly,  to  a 
.great  and  soble  people,  the  Magyars." 

FIB  (abiM,  Don),  the  common  name  of  a 
large  number  of  comferous  rtrees  of  a  pyramidal 
form  and  elegant  proportions,  separated  from 
the  gwus  f>i»u$  by  modern  botanists.  The 
leaves  of  the  fir  arise  singly  from  around  the 
atem,  unlike  those  of  the  pines,  whose  leaves 
are  bundled  up  in  twos  or  threes  and  enclosed 
at  the  base  m  thin,  membranous,  withered 
aheaths.  The  species  of  firs  are  numerous,  but 
their  variations  are  so  distinct  and  marked  that 
they  form  i  natural  tribes:  I.  Those  whose 
leaves  grow-singly  round  the  branches,  all  turn- 
ed toward -pne  side,  and  iglauoous  or  white  be- 
neath, of  which  the  most  prominent  is  the  silver 
fir  (A.,pieea,  Linn.), which  inhabits  exposed,  dry, 
stonv  places  on  mountains  of  the  middle  and 
sonta  of  Europe,  and  reaches  to  the  height  of 
from  IBO  to  160  feet  At  first  its  growth  is 
slow,  but  after  a  few  years  it  rapidly  develojM 
and  attains  a  great  diameter.  This  species  is 
supposed  to  be  the  abie*  puleherrvna  of  Virgil 
and  'Of  Soman  authors.  A  fine  species  of  the 
Amerioan-continent  isthe  JL  grandit  (Lambert), 
or  great  Oalifornian  fir,  of  the  height  of  200  feet, 
having  very  long,  narrow  leaves,  oblong,  erect, 
slightly  onrviqg  cones,  which  are  from  8  to  4 
inches  long,  the  is-scts  or  scales  of  the  cones 
being  very  short,  Jagged,  2-lobed,  with  a  short 
intermediate  spine  or  point.  The  wood  is  soft, 
white^  and  inferior.    A  still  more  noble  species, 


forming  vast  forests  in  tlie  mountains  of  OiSbr 
nia,  is  the  A,  nobilit  (Lambert),  diioovereibf 
Douglas.  Its  timber  is  excellent  A  highly 
prized  ornamental  species  is  known  as  tM 
balsam  fir  {A.  baltamea,  Marsh.X  with  lioiet- 
colored,  thin,  narrow  leaves,  erect,  cjlindrictl 
cones,  occurring  in  cold  mtiagy  ^ota,  aad 
forming  small  trees,  rarely  of  40  feet  io  ho^ 
From  little  crypts  sunken  beneath  the  mMtb 
green  bark,  a  clear  exudation  known  ss  bibui 
exudes.  Tlus  is  gathered  by  puDCttiriiig  \k 
vesicles  formed  by  the  swollen  fluid  in  tU 
crypts,  and  collecting  it  in  some  hollow  rtsA; 
a  slow  process,  as  only  a  few  drops  can  be  cd- 
lected  at  a  time.  The  fluid  thus  obtained  is  ilso 
called  Canada  balsam,  and  is  an  admirable  nb- 
stance  for  mounting  specimens  for  tbe  nicn- 
soope ;  beside  which,  it  has  mach  repute  in 
treatment  for  pulmonary  oomplainta,  and  a 
used  as  a  valuable  varnish  for  water  edm. 
Another  similar  species  is  A.  Ihuerii,  or  doible 
balsam  fir,  discovered  by  Mr.  Eraser  on  tlie 
high  mountains  of  Carolina,  and,  according  t« 
Pursh,  found  on  the  Broad  mountains  of  Fem- 
syl^ania.  Mr.G.B.EmersonmetwithitonStd- 
(Deback  mountain.  Mass.  It  occurs  also  at  the 
White  mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
Green  mountains  in  Vermont ;  and  piobaU;  it 
is  more  common  than  is  supposed,  being  OTer- 
looked  from  its  similarity  to  the  balsam  fir.  The 
hemlock  spruce  (A.  Canademit,  iix.)  is  a  vd 
known  and  elegant  tree,  commonly  called  been- 
lock,  no  other  tree  vieing  with  it  in  ricbneEs  d 
a  dark  green  foliage,  which  contrasts  find;  ia 
the  early  summer  with  its  delicately  grees 
young  woots  and  leaves.  Its  brandies  tit 
fileoder  toward  the  extremities,  mnch  forked, 
flat  and  spreading,  sloping  downward  to  the 
ground  and  sweeping  it,  its  trunk  rising  to  the 
perpendicular  height  of  70  or  80  feet  Its  wood 
18  not  at  all  adapted  for  timber,  and  as  a  M 
is  only  fit  to  burn  in  dose  stoves,  but  its  bark  b 
very  valuable  for  tanning  purposes.  Vhensnull 
and  young  it  bears  clipping,  and  answers  for 
hedges,  resembling  somewhat  the  yew  in  the 
shape  and  color  of  the  leaves.  H.  Tne  2d  grotp 
of  nrs  are  known  under  the  name  of  sprno, 
whose  leaves  grow  singly  round  the  branches, 
and  all  spread  equally.  Of  these  we  may  noto 
the  American  white  spruce  (A.  alba.  Mi.),*™ 
rather  glaucous  leaves,  4-comered  and  pointed; 
a  small  tree  of  inferior  timber,  but  of  value  for 
its  small,  thread-like,  toagh  roots,  emplojed  bj 
the  Canadians  and  Indiana  to  sew  their  birdien 
canoes,  and  for  its  resin,  which  they  nse  Kf 
piteh.  The  young  saplings^  strwght,  lig'''ii?J 
durable,  are  used  for  poles  m  horticulture.  iM 
black  spruce  {A.  nigra,  Mx.)  is  a  natiTO  rf 
North  America,  to  be  seen  probably  in  its  mo* 
perfect  condition  in  Maine,  but  extending  » 
Newfoundlandj  Nova  Scotia,  and  all  the  Cm*- 
das.  Its  trunk  IS  perfectly  straight,  and  ft  tapers 

regularly  from  the  ground  to  the  top._  Its  '«»'** 
are  dark  green,  obtusely  4-sided,  having  nmner- 
ous  resinous  dots.  The  roots  penetrate  jna 
below  the  surface,  and  rua  horiiwitslly  8  or  M 
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F^Bet  in  extent.    This  q>ecies  seldom  grows  to  ft 
lar^e  size.    Its  wood  is  light,  strong,  elastic, 
SAd  durable.    The  young  snoots  are  employed 
Ln  making  beer.    Tlie  Doaglas  fir  (A.  Douglatii, 
X^ombert)  is  a  gigantic  species  found  in  im- 
xnense  forests  in  N.  'W.  America,  from  lat  43° 
Xo  62°  K.    The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  from 
XOO  to  180  feet  high,  and  attain  a  diameter  of 
3.0  feet.    The  timber  is  heavy,  firm,  with  few 
Icnots,  and  not  at  all  liable  to  warp.   The  cones 
are  remarkable  for  their  long  tridentate  bracts, 
-which  are  exserted  far  beyond  the  scales  them- 
selves.   The  Menzies  fir  CA .  MentUrii,  Lambert) 
is  a,  native  of  northern  California,  and  was  ^s- 
coveredby  Douglas,  who  describes  the  wood  aa 
Iteiiig  of  escdlent  quality ;  but  little  is  known 
of  tbe  habits  of  the  tree.    Its  smaller  naked 
'branches  are  covered  with  hard,  thin  tubercles, 
its  leaves  are  turned  in  every  direction,  resnpi- 
nate  from  being  twisted  at  the  base,  linear, 
xancronulate,  incurved,  silvery  beneath ;  cones 
pendulous,  cylindrical,  3  inches  long ;  scales 
elliptic,  obtuse,  loose,  somewhat  wavy,  cartila- 
ginons  and  scarious,  bright  brown,  ragged  when 
mature  on  the  upper  mar^n,  persistent  after 
the  seeds  have  dropped.    III.  The  8d  group 
of  firs  are  known  as  larches,  whose  leaves  grow 
in  clusters,  and'fdloff  in  the  autnmn,  of  which 
the  hacmatac  (A.  microearpa,  Lambert)  is  the 
most  common  form.    It  is  only  in  deep  forests 
that  this  tree  attains  any  considerable  size, 
usually  rising  to  about  SO  feet  hi^h.    Its  leaves 
are  in  little  tufts,  which  are  deciduous,  leaving 
the  branches  entirely  bare,  excepting  the  smaQ 
conea,  which  are  for  a  long  time  persistent. 
The  range  of  the  species  is  from  the  mountmns 
of  Yirgmia  to  Hudson's  bay.    At  lat  66"^  N. 
it  becomes  very  dwarf  and  stunted,  rising  only 
6  or  8  feet    Its  wood  is  compact  and  close-* 
grained,  of  great  strength  and  durability,  supe- 
rior to  all  the  other  coniferm,  and  only  snipassed 
by  the  oak.    In  beauty,  however,  it  is  inferior 
to  the  European  larch  {A.  larva,  Lambert), 
whose  branches,  when  suffered  to  grow  freely, 
sweep  the  ground,  and  whose  outline  is  more 
symmetrical,  and  hence  preferred  for  ornament- 
«1  purposes.    The  European  larch  grows  much 
faster  also,  is  better  adapted  to  drier  soils,  and 
is  much  used  for  artificial  plantings.    IV.  The 
■tth  group  of  firs  embraces  those  whose  leaves, 
growing  in  clusters,  are  persistent  and  ever- 
green, commonly  called  cedars,  magnificently 
represented  in  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  (A.  Ur 
dnu,  Lambert).    This  species  does  not  rise  to 
any  extraordinary  height,  but  spreads  laterally 
into  immense  branches,  affording  a  picturesque 
object    There  are  several  American  species 
cafied  cedars,  as  the  arborvitce  (thuya)  and  the 
northern  cypress   or  white  cedar  (eupre»»u» 
thuyoidet,  Linn.),  but  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  fir  family.    So  the  ^gantio  cedars  of  Ooli- 
fomia,  known  as  the  "  big  tree  "  (tequoia  gigan- 
tea,  Tonfty),  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  are  not  firs, 
but  nearly  related  to  the  cypresses,  and  resem- 
ble the  thuya,  but  have  the  wood  of  the  junl- 
pcnu, — ^All  these  species  of  abiet  embracing 


many  forest  trees  of  value,  can  be  easily  raised 
fh)m  seeds,  and  are  not  difficult  to  cultivate. 
Some,  which  produce  abundance  of  cones  every 
year,  can  be  sown  iii  rows  in  open  ground,  but 
there  are  others  wltich  need  some  early  pro- 
tection in  frames  or  in  pots.  It  is  best  to  sow 
the  seeds  as  soon  as  practicable  after  beii^  gath- 
ered,  as  they  spoil  by  keeping. 

FIBDUSI,  i^RDnsi,  or  Febdoubi,  AbulEabdc 
Mansoor,  a  Persian  poet,  bom  near  Thus,  in 
£horassan,  about  A.  D.  940,  died  in  the  same 
city  in  1020,  He  was  often  called  Thousi  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  his  ordinary  name 
(firdu*  meaning  both  garden  and  paradise)  was 
nven  him  either  because  his  father  was  a  gar- 
dener or  from  the  excellence  of  his  poems.  Early 
occupying  himself  with  the  traditions  concern- 
ing the  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  he  was  invited 
to  the  court  of  Mahmond  of  Ghnznee,  where  ha 
was  presented  to  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
and  poets  of  the  time,  and  encouraged  by  the 
Bulttm  to  compose  his  great  historical  poem, 
Shah  Nameh.  He  spent  36  years  upon  this 
work,  which  contuns  60,000  verses,  and  re- 
lates the  mythical  and  romantic  exploits  of  the 
Persian  kings  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
that  is,  from  the  hero  Oayomers,  who  disputed 
the  earth  with  genii,  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Mussulmans  in  A.  D.  636.  Its  most  interesting 
portion  is  the  account  of  the  prowess  of  the 
hero  Knstem.  Receiving  60,000  silver,  instead 
of  the  same  number  of  gold  dirhems  promised 
to  him  by  the  sultan,  he  is  said  to  have  dis- 
tributed the  whole  sum,  in  8  equal  parts,  to  the 
slave  who  brought  it  and  2  attendants  of  the 
bath  where  he  received  it,  and  then  in  revenge 
to  have  composed  against  the  sultan  the  best 
satire  in  the  Persian  language.  Forced  to  fly 
from  court,  he  took  refbge  first  at  Mazanderan 
and  then  at  Bagdad,  and  being  finally  permit- 
ted to  return  to  his  native  city,  he  spent  there 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  Shah  Nameh  is 
one  of  the  oldest  poetic  monuments  of  Persian 
literature,  and  is  regarded  by  the  orientals  as 
the  highest  authority  for  the  primitive  history 
of  western  Asia.  The  disciples  of  Zoroaster 
adopted  it,  since  it  contained  no  other  mythol- 
ogy than  their  own  demonology.  An  abridged 
English  translation  of  it  in  prose  and  verse  by 
Atkinson  was  published  in  London  in  1881. 
The  best  German  (abridged)  edition  is  by  G6r- 
res  (Berlin,  1820),  and  translations  of  extracts 
appeared  in  Berlin  in  18S1  and  1853.  An  edi- 
tion in  Persian  and  French,  by  Jules  Mohl,  ap- 
peared in  Paris  (4  vols.,  188&-'64). 

FIRE.    SeeJ^AMB,  Hbat,  Light. 

FIRE  ANNIHILATOR,  a  machine  designed 
for  extinguishing  fires  by  discharging  large 
quantities  of  gases  which  do  not  support  com- 
bustion. That  of  Mr.  Phillips  is  the  most  noted, 
and  at  several  fires  prepared  to  exhibit  its  merits 
has  proved  very  snccessfhl.  It  is  made  of  sev- 
eral sheet  iron  cylindrical  vessels,  setone  within 
another.  Water  is  contained  between  the  two 
outer  ones,  and  the  steam  generated  from  this 
when  heated  is  discharged  uto  an  inner  cylin- 
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drical  receptacle.  Still  within  this  is  cont^dned 
the  gas-generating  mixture,  which  is  a  com- 
poand  of  charcoal,  nitre,  and  ^ypsnm.  An  ap- 
paratus is  ftimished  for  igniting  it,  consisting 
of  a  bottle  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar  placed 
beneath  another  containing  sulphuric  acid,  so 
ammged  that  the  latter  may  be  broken  by  a 
blow  from  without,  and  the  contents  of  the  two 
thus  be  made  to  mix  and  inflame.  The  main 
charge  then  being  ignited,  the  gases  pass  in  as 
outward  direction  through  numerous  holes  per- 
forated for  their  passage,  and  so  soon  as  the 
water  is  sufSciently  heated,  its  steam  mixes 
with  them,  and  a  dense  cloud  of  vapor  is  pro- 
jected through  the  opening  in  the  top  of  the 
machine  made  for  this  purpose.  In  situations 
favorable  for  retaining  the  vapor  around  bodies 
in  combustion,  the  fire  is  extinguished;  but 
when  currents  of  air  are  strongly  blowing,  as  is 
genendly  the  case  about  burning  buildings, 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  opportunity  for 
its  action.  On  board  ships  fires  often  occur 
below  deck,  which  no  doubt  could  be  con- 
trolled by  such  an  apparatus.  Whether  it  has 
ever  proved  of  service  in  case  of  burning  build- 
ings not  expressly  prepared  for  its  appbcation, 
we  are  not  informed.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
construct  them  both  in  a  portable  form  and  as 
stationary  engines  on  a  large  scale  for  the  pro- 
tection of  important  buildings. 

FIRE  ENGINE,  a  machine  for  throwing  a 
stream  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  extinguish- 
ing fires.  The  earliest  notices  of  machines  de- 
signed for  this  purpose  are  in  some  allusions  of 
ancient  Roman  writers  to  an  apparatus,  nowhere 
described,  which  they  called  a  tipho,  and  which 
some  now  regard  rather  as  the  name  of  the 
aqueduct  pipes  for  supplying  water  to  houses 
than  as  an  especial  fire-extinguishing  machine. 
That  they  were  veiy  inefiicient  may  be  inferred 
fi'om  the  remark  of  Seneca,  that  owing  to  the 
height  of  the  houses  at  Rome  it  was  impossible 
to  save  them  when  they  took  fire.  Apollodo- 
ms  the  architect,  perhaps,  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest the  use  of  a  kmd  of  hose,  in  recommending 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  high  places  ex- 
posed to  fiery  darts  the  use  of  the  gut  of  an  ox 
having  a  bag  fiUed  with  water  affixed  to  it.  By 
compressing  the  bag  the  water  was  made  to  rise 
in  the  tube.  In  early  periods  of  English  and 
French  history  the  chief  protection  against  de- 
structive fires  appears  to  nave  consisted  in  the 
care  with  which  those  used  for  domestic  purposes 
were  managed.  The  curfew  bell,  or  eouvreferi, 
was  sounded  at  8  o'clock  as  a  signal  for  the  fires 
to  be  extinguished.  (See  Bei.l.)  In  Germany 
fires  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  16th 
century  and  latter  part  of  the  16th ;  and  ordi- 
nances were  established  regulating  the  manner 
of  building  houses  and  the  methods  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  preventing  fires.  At  Augsburg  fire  en- 
gines, called  "  instruments  for  fires"  and  "water 
syringes  usefbl  at  fires,"  were  in  use  in  1618. 
The  Jesuit  Caspar  Schott  describes  one  he  saw 
at  Nuremberg  m  1667,  which  much  resembled 
those  in  use  at  the  present  time  ■  and  he  men- 


tions that  40  years  before  he  had  seen  t  risdk 
engine  of  srauler  dze  in  his  n^ve  city,  SOoigt- 
hofen.  The  one  at  Nuremberg  was  placed mog 
a  sledge  10  feet  long  and  4  feet  broad,  tM 
was  drawn  by  2  horses.  It  had  a  'wata  cbtern 
8  feet  long,  4  feet  high,  and  S  wide.  It  nt 
moved  by  28  men,  and  forced  a  stream  of  inter 
an  inch  in  diameter  to  the  hei^t  of  80  fteL  TU 
cyUnders  are  described  as  lying  in  a  bcvisnlil 
position  in  a  box.  Nomention ismadeof  miff 
chamber,norof  any  thing  more  than  aabortfles- 
ble  discharge  pipe,  whidi  could  be  directed  t« 
one  or  the  other  side.  The  oldest  record  of 
fire  engines  in  Paris  is  in  tlie  work  of  Pcnailt, 
published  in  1684.  From  this  it  appean  tint 
there  was  one  in  the  king's  library,  vhidi, 
though  having  bnt  one  cylinder,  threw  ODtthe 
water  in  a  continuous  jet  to  a  great  hd^t- 
a  result  attuned  by  the  use  of  an  air  chamber, 
of  which,  as  introduced  into  the  fire  engist, 
this  IS  the  earliest  noUce.  DestnictiTe  lirei 
were  of  frequent  oocnrrence  in  Paris  and  in 
the  provinces  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ITtli  cet 
turVj  the  work  of  incendiaries,  who  were  koon 
aBOouttfeuse,  In  1699  a  special  officerwaacbtij- 
ed  with  the  duty  of  constructing,  keeping  in  re- 
pur,  anduang  at  fires  the  17  pony^ei  pertatim 
belong^g  to  the  royal  service,  and  in  llH  tk 
number  of  these  had  increased  to  80.  Tliert 
were  beside  many  others  not  included  in  tla 
particular  service.  It  is  believed  that  none  wen 
provided  with  iur  chambers;  for  in  iTSt  i 
paper  was  published  in  the  Memoint  ot  tlw 
academy  of  sciences  at  Paris  describing  tliii 
improvement  as  adopted  in  the  engine!  it 
Strasbourg,  and  in  it  no  intimatioo  is  exprased 
of  the  same  contrivance  ever  having  been  intro- 
duced inParis.  Leathemhosewasinventedaboat 
the  year  1670  in  Amsterdam  by  two  Dntcbncn 
named  Yan  der  Heide,  and  the  appsratas  ra 
speedilyintroduced  into  all  the  engines  of  the 
city.  They  also  invented  the  suction  pipe,  b 
1690  the  inventors  published  a  folio  votspe 
contuning  engravings,  the  first  7  representing 
dangerous  confiagrations  at  whidt  the  (dd  en- 
|rfnes  bad  been  need  to  little  purpose;  the  U 
following  represent  fires  whicn  had  been  extin- 
guished by  the  new  eng^es,  and  the  method  of 
working  the  machines.  By  the  estimate  th^ 
present  it  appears  that  by  10  fires  jatiperty  m 
been  destroyed  of  the  value  of  1,024,180 floriai 
but  in  6  years  succeeding  the  introdnction  of 
the  new  machines  the  losses  by  40  firesamonnted 
only  to  18,366  fiorins.  The  details  of  conetno- 
tion  are  not  given.  The  title  of  lie  work, 
which  is  regarded  as  exceedingly  valuable  on 
account  of  its  excellent  engravings  is  -B*^ 
vinff  der  nieuvUjht  vitgetondm  Slang-Brmir 
Spuiten. — It  was  long  before  the  inventions  m 
the  Dutch  were  introduced  into  England.  At  the 
close  <rf  the  16th  century  the  only  enginei  tbH» 
known  were  "  hand  squirts,"  or  syringra,  niafls 
of  brass,  and  holding  two  or  iiate  qnsrta  « 
water.  Some  of  them  are  still  preserved  in  tltf 
vestry  room  of  St.  Dionis  Backchnrch  in  Fea- 
church  street,  London.    Each  one  required  the 
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labmr  of  8  men,  Me  on  each  Bide  to  hold  the 
ii»trninent  steady  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  to  direct  the  nozzle,  while  tlie  third  man 
wolfed  the  plunger.  When  discharged,  the 
piston  was  taken  oat  and  the  nozzle  was  dipped 
into  water,  which  flowed  in  and  filled  the  body. 
Tb«y  were  afterward  fitted  into  a  portable  ciis- 
tan,  and  ftarnished  with  levers  for  woridng  the 
pistoaa.  Abont  the  close  of  the  I7th  oenturj 
Newaham'a  improved  engine  was  patented  in 
EnglandL  This  was  a  strong  cistern  of  oak, 
placed  npon  wheels,  Aimished  with  pomps,  fur 
chambers,  and  a  sadion  pipe  of  strong  leather, 
to  in«Tent  its  collapsing  when  the  air  b^an  to 
be  ezhauated  from  it  by  the  action  of  the  pomps, 
throogh  which  was  ran  a  spiral  piece  of  metal. 
The  fflod  for  receiving  the  water  was  provided 
-with  a  strainer.  In  case  the  suction  pipe  ooold 
not  be  conveniently  osed,  the  water  was  sup- 
plied to  the  dstem  by  backets  passed  by  hand 
— a  method  still  pracosed  in  many  places  in  the 
United  States.  This  mgine  was  very  little  im- 
proved until  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tory,  when  some  changes  were  introduced  in  it. 
Various  other  forms  have  been  contrived,  which 
tor  the  moat  port  are  only  modified  methods  of 
applying  the  principle  or  the  force  pump.  En- 
g^ea  working  <hi  the  rotary  principle  have 
proved  very  laborions  in  their  operation  and 
tronUeaome  to  keep  in  order.  In  one  engine, 
invented  by  a  Mr.  White  of  Salford,  England, 
12  force  pumps  were  arranged  around  a  central 
air  chamoer,  into  which  they  all  discharged. 
Any  number  at  these  could  be  worked  inde- 
nendently ;  and  one  man  only  being  required 
for  each  pump,  the  working  of  tLe  engine 
might  be  commenced  without  the  necessity  of 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  ftall  complement  of 
hand&  Tn  ctqiaeity  of  throwing  water  it  ifi 
stated  to  have  surpassed  other  English  engines 
worked  with  a  grater  number  of  men. — ^Mo^ 
em  engines  consist  essentially  of  two  vertical 
doable-acting  force  pumps,  one  nnder  each  end 
of  a  lever  beam  (or  sometimes  4  single-acting 
pomps),  to  which  are  attached  long  br^es  for 
many  men  to  take  hold  of  and  work  by  hand. 
The  pampe  discharge  into  one  reservoir,  the 
n|^r  part  of  which  contains  air,  that  acts  as 
a  sprii^  to  canse  the  water  alternately  intro- 
doced  hj  each  pamp  to  flow  in  a  uniform  cur- 
rent through  the  discharge  pipe.  This  pipe 
opens  in  the  reservoir  below  the  snrface  of  the 
water,  and  leads  without  to  any  required  distance 
according  to  the  number  of  lengths  of  leath- 
ern bose  that  may  be  attached  together  by  the 
brass  oonplings  with  which  they  are  famished. 
The  water  is  discharged  throogh  a  ttqwring 
metallic  pipe  npon  the  end  of  which  is  screwed 
a  tip  (^  anv  required  bore,  which  is  held  in  the 
band  to  dureot  the  stream  npon  the  fire.  A 
suction  pipe  from  the  lower  end  of  the  fbroe 
pomp  is  always  ready  to  be  used  when  neces- 
sary ;  but  where  a  stream  of  water  with  suffi- 
cient head,  as  fh>m  the  aquednct  hydrants,  can 
be  Introdnced,  the  suction  pipe  is  not  required. 
The  Eoachine  ia  attached  to  a  carriage  cod- 


stmoted  expready  for  the  purpose,  and  furnished 
with  various  implements  such  as  are  likely  to 
be  wanted  in  conflagrations.  It  usually  has  a 
reel  with  a  quantity  of  hose  wound  upon  it, 
but  the  great  supplies  of  this  are  carried  upon 
separate  carriages.  The  brakes  are  long  wooden 
arms  extending  over  the  wheels  each  way  be- 
yond the  extremities  of  the  engine,  or  some- 
times transversely  to  the  carriage,  and  attached 
at  right  angles  to  the  lever  beams,  which  are 
arranged  along  the  horizontal  axis  placed  over 
the  centre  of  the  carriage.  They  are  moved 
up  and  down  by  men  standing  on  the  ground 
each  side  of  the  engine,  working  with  others  who 
take  their  position  on  the  top.  Sometimes  a 
rope  is  made  fast  to  each  brake,  and  being  passed 
through  a  block  at  the  bottom  of  the  carriage 
is  hauled  upon  by  a  nnmber  of  men  with  each 
down  stroke.  In  some  engines  the  pumps  are 
placed  horizontally,  and  seats  are  arranged  upon 
the  top  for  the  men  to  sit  and  work  as  in  rowing 
a  boat.  In  most  of  the  American  cities  each  en- 
gine is  managed  by  an  organized  company  of 
volunteer  firemen,  whose  chief  emolument  ia 
in  being  exempted  from  military  duty.  In  Bos- 
ton each  fireman  is  paid  (100  annually,  and  a 
similar  system  has  been  introdnced  in  Providence 
and  some  other  cities.  AH  act  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  fire  commissioners  or  chief  ofBoers  of 
the  fire  department  of  the  city.  Some  compa- 
nies, instead  of  a  fire  engine,  have  oharae  of  tlte 
heavy  ntensils,  as  the  long,  ladders,  the  great 
iron  hooks  and  ropes  used  for  pulling  down  the 
walls  of  buildings,  which  are  carried  upon  sep- 
arate carriages.  These  are  called  hook  and 
ladder  companies.  A  spirit  of  emulation  among 
the  difibrent  companies,  and  the  interest  excited 
in  the  machines  by  men  of  various  trades  and 
professions  who  are  engaged  in  attending  them, 
nave  led  to  the  introduction  of  every  possible 
improvement,  and  they  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the 
class  of  mechanism  to  which  they  belong.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  a  first  class  side 
stroke  machine,  costing  $8,000,  sent  from  New 
York  in  1859  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  cylin- 
der is  of  10  inch  diameter,  and  stroke  12 
inches;  brakes  over  25  feet  in  length.  AH 
the  iron  and  steel  work  is  elaborately  pol- 
ished, and  the  discharge  and  receiving  pipes, 
gates,  suction  caps,  joints,  rests,  screw-headsj 
and  lockers  are  silVer-plated.  The  box  is  of 
rosewood,  inlaid  with  oblong  squares  of  pearl ; 
at  either  side  is  an  ornamental  scroll-work  of 
gold,  from  which  appear  an  eagle,  lion,  serpent, 
and  snake's  head  branching  out.  Upon  the  air 
chamber,  which  is  of  burnished  silver,  is  en- 
graved MO  word  "Deluge,"  and  upon  the  re- 
ceiving pipe,  also  of  silver,  plated,  appears  the 
motto  of  the  company :  "  Our  aim  the  public 
good."  The  tips  of  the  brakes  are  also  of 
plated  work.  Underneath  the  hind  axle  a  gong 
bell  is  set,  and  in  front  of  the  wheels  are  patent 
brakes  to  check  the  machine  in  descending  hills. 
The  wheels  are  painted  in  white  and  Kold.  It 
ia  considered  good  performance  for  a  first  daas 
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engin*  to  Oaow  a  stream  throngh  100  feet  of 
ho«e  to  the  -vertical  height  of  180  feet.  One 
built  ID  1867  at  PawtDcket,  R.  I.,  is  stated  to 
have  thrown  a  stream  184  feet  vertically  through 
400  feet  of  hose,  drawing  also  its  supplies  of 
water. — Steam  fire  engines  have  recently  been 
snocessfnlly  introduced  in  several  American 
cities,  and  must  eventually  take  the  place  of  all 
the  hand  machines.  They  wiU  be  noticed  after 
presenting  the  statistics  and  distingnishing  fea- 
tnres  of  the  fire  departments  of  a  few  of  the 
principal  cities ;  these  data,  however,  are  con- 
tinually cQianging.  New  York  numbers  47 
engine  companies,  68  hose  companies,  14  hook 
and  ladder  and  4  hydrant  companies.  It  has 
also  8  steam  fire  engines  in  use.  The  length 
of  hose  in  the  service  is  about  70,000  feet. 
Each  first  class  engine  company  is  allowed 
60  men ;  the  others,  and  the  nook  and  ladder 
companies  also,  40  men  each ;  the  hose  26  men, 
and  the  hydrant  companies  10  men.  Each  com- 
pany is  restricted  to  its  own  district  (of  which 
there  are  8),  except  in  case  of  a  large  fire. 
Brooklyn  has  22  engine  companies  of  60  men 
each,  8  hose  companies  of  40  men,  and  2  hook 
and  ladder  companies  of  80  men.  Two  steam 
fire  engines  have  lately  been  introduced.  In 
Bostoh  there  are  IS  engine  companies,  entitled 
to  40  men  each,  6  hose  companies  of  20  men 
each,  8  hook  and  ladder  companies  of  25  men 
each,  and  1  steam  fire  engine  manned  by  16 
men.  Philadelphia  has  43  engine  companies, 
^87  hose  companies,  6  hook  and  ladder  compa- 
nies, and  1  steam  fire  engine.  The  companies 
are  not  restricted  in  the  number  of  men,  some 
having  800  to  400  meml)ers.  Tlie  total  num- 
ber ofmen  engaged  in  the  service  is  6,676,  viz. : 
2,100  active  mem1>ers,  2,265  honorary  mem> 
bers,  and  2,211  contributing  members.  In  Bal- 
timore the  fire  department  has  recently  been 
reorganized,  and  the  paid  system  adopted  in 
plaod  of  tlie  former  chartered  "  Baltimore  Unit- 
ed Fire  Department."  There  were  in  this  4 
engine  companies,  6  hose  and  2  hook  and  ladder 
companies,  the  number  of  men  in  each  nnlim- 
ited.  The  fire  department  of  Cincinnati  is  a 
very  efficient  organization.  There  were  re- 
cently 7  steam  fire  engines,  7  hand  engines,  and 
1  hook  and  ladder  company,  all  manned  by  400 
members,  who  are  paid  $60  a  yeac  each.  The 
fire  department  of  et.  Louis,  which  lately  num- 
bered Sforcing  engines,  9  suction  engines,  and  14 
hose  carriages,  has  introduced  a  large  numl>er  of 
steam  engines,  employing  more  than  any  other 
city,  unless  it  be  Cincinnati. — ^The  great  modem 
improvement  in  fire  engines  is  the  application  of 
steam  power  to  work  ttiem.  This  was  first  at- 
teroptod  by  Mr.  Brathwaite,  in  London,  in  1830. 
His  first  engine  was  of  barely  6  horse  power, 
weighing  a  little  over  6,000  lbs.,  was  furnished 
with  an  upright  boiler,  in  which  steam  was  gen- 
erated to  a  moderate  working  pressure  in  20 
minutes,  and  was  capable  of  forcing  about  160 
gallons  of  water  per  minute  from  80  to  00  feet  in 
height.  It  had  a  steam  pump  of  the  same  form  as 
thoae  now  in  oommoa  use^  the  steam  and  water 


l^tODS  being  on  <_ 
rod,  the  former  befng  7  inches  in  diameter  ud 
the  latter  &|  inches,  and  the  stroke  of  eidi  II 
inches.    A  larger  engine  of  the  same  geooil 
construction  was  bailt  by  Brathwaite  in  1832  fbr 
thekinfpof  Pmssia;  bat  though  its  pecfonuBca 
were  highly  spoken  o^  this  attempt  to  a|:^ 
the  power  of  steam  for  nre-oigioe  purposes  ca- 
not  be  said  to  have  been  sacceasfUL  Jhe  Sm 
required  for  raising  steam,  and  the  gnat  weigbt 
of  the  iq>parata8  when  adequate  boikr  povar 
was  obtained,  were  undonbtedly  the  priiimal 
difSculties.    In  New  York,  after  the  great  Bn 
of  1835,  premiums  were  oWerei  for  |^  U 
steam  fire  engines,  and  in  tbe  year  1841  ana- 
gine  was  built,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Eodg»,aidir 
a  contract  wiui  the  associated  iosurtooe  coo- 
panies,  and  was  on  several  occafflons  tnx^ 
uto  service  at  fires  with  good  effect ;  bottko^ 
very  powerful,  its  ^reat  weight  proved  to  be  i 
fatal  obiection  to  its  use,  and  it  was  it  liit 
sold  and  converted  to  other  nses.    To  Ae  c^ 
of  Cindnnati  belongs  the  credit  of  giving  tbe 
first  practical  demonstration  of  the  f««sibilitjof 
this  application  of  steam,  and  of  makiiig  tteim 
fire  enannes  the  basis  of  a  fire  department  of 
nneqnalled  efiScienoy,  steam  having  wboflirtii- 
peneded  hand  engines,  except  in  a  few  of  Qie 
outermost  districts  oS  the  city.    The  fiist  of 
these  engines,  built  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Lstta,  wk 
brought  out  early  in  1868.    Tins  w»  »m} 
large,  powerfhl  engine,  weighing  upwaidof  U 
tons,  and  requiring  4  strong  bones  to  hud  it 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  steam  which  wHif- 
^ied  to  the  wheels  to  assist  in  its  propalsioD. 
Two  others  of  the  same  class  were  bnih  in  18M, 
but  since  that  time  the  application  of  the  ttess 
to  the  wheels,  for  the  pnrpose  even  of  pirtiii 
propulsion,  has  been  abaoaoned,  aodtbe  vei^ 
of  the  first  class  eng^es  brought  down  to  8  or 
10  tons.    The  controlling  feature  of  the  CSoc» 
nati  engine  is  Ute  boiler,  which  is  of  vet?  pecs- 
liar  construction  and  properties.  It  has  ssgow 
fire  box  like  a  locomotive  boiler,  except  thittii 
ftarnace  is  open  at  the  top  where  the  chimne;  a 
set  on.    The  upper  portion  of  the  furnace  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  continuous  coil  of  wat«r  tnte^ 
opening  above  into  the  steam  chamber,  tbt 
lower  end  being  carried  through  the  fre  iM 
and  connected  with  a  force  pump  ootslde,  If 
means  of  which  the  water  is  dnven  throughw 
whole  length  of  the  coiL  maintaining  a  fonn 
circulation.    When  the  fire  is  started  tbe  to 
box  is  full  of  water,  but  the  tubes  are  emp^ 
and  kept  bo  till  they  get  hot  enough,  wbes  tw 
forcing  pump  is  worked  by  hand,  and  water  »• 
jected,  whicn  is  almost  instantly  converted  into 
steam.    The  process  is  continued  tiH  ^f^ 
enough  is  generated  to  work  the  circnlttfflg 
pump,  whidi  from  that  time  is  kept  coastMW 
m  motion  to  supply  the  tubes.  By  this  methoo, 
attesting  not  more  the  ingenuity  than  th*"*"? 
of  its  inventors,  the  Cincinnati  builders  soItw 
the  problem  of  raising  steam  to  a  working  pr^ 
sure  within  the  shortest  time  necessary  to  ges 
an  engine  to  a  fire  and  its  attKbmeatiBmf, 
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tte  time  ordinarily  taVen  for  this  purpose  being 
4W>in  B  to  10  minutes.  These  engines,  tbongh 
Torj  heavy  and  somewhat  complicated,  are 
complete  in  all  their  arrangements,  of  great 
sbrength  of  constmction  and  power  of  action, 
and  in  their  practical  operation  have  been  tri- 
timphantly  successfbl.  One  of  them  is  said  to 
have  thrown  a  1^  inch  stream  800  feet  horizon- 
tally, and  a  distance  of  250  to  260  feet  for  a 
stream  of  that  size  is  a  very  common  acbieve- 
ment,  The  lightest  engine  of  this  construction  is 
one  intended  to  be  drawn  by  two  horses,  which 
'weighs  about  10,000  lbs.,  and  when  exhibited  in 
li'ew  York  in  Nov.  1868,  reached  a  distance  of 
8S7  feet  in.  playing  through  a  li  inch  nozzle, 
taking  its  supply  from  a  hydrant,  and  discharg- 
ing about  875  gallons  per  minute.  In  Oincin- 
n«t!,  the  same  engine  is  reported  to  have  played 
aiO  feet  through  1,000  feet  of  hose,  takmg  its 
water  from  a  cistern.  8t.  Louis,  Louisville,  and 
some  other  cities  have  supplied  themselves  with 
engines  built  in  Cincinnati ;  in  the  two  first 
named  they  have  nearly  superseded  hand  engines. 
In  the  meantime  other  builders  have  essayed 
llieir  skill  in  the  samedirection,  with  varioussuc- 
cesB,  and  a  considerable  number  of  engines  have 
'been  put  in  operation  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities.  In 
Boston,  in  Aug.  18S8,  there  was  atrial  between 
steam  ore  engines  for  a  premium  offered  by  the 
<nty  authorities.  Four  engines  were  entered 
for  competition:  the  Philadelphia,  bnilt  by 
Bainey,  Neafie,  and  co.,  of  Philadelphia ;  the 
Lawrence,  by  the  Lawrence  machine  shop,  of 
Lawrence,  Hass. ;  theElisha  Smith,  by  Bird  and 
CO.,  East  Boston:  and  the  New  Era,  by  Hinckley 
and  Drory,  of  Boston.  The  weight  of  these 
engines,  ezdnsive  of  water,  taken  in.  the  order 
jost  named,  was  7,466,  7,800,  9,880,  and  9,416 
lbs. ;  the  weight  including  water,  8,066,  7,870, 
9,868,  and  9,916  lbs. ;  the  time  of  raising  steam 
from  cold  water  to  60  lbs.  pressure,  11  minutes 
8  seconds,  10  m.  29i^.s.,  18  m.  61  s.,  and  18  m. 
21  B. ;  the  quantity  of  water  per  minute  thrown 
by  each,  in  the  same  order  as  above,  in  a  test 
experiment,  806,  3021,  809,  and  846  galls. ;  the 
horizontal  distance  thrown,  in  playing  through 
a  1^  inch  pipe,  168, 164i,  140,  and  186  feet ; 
the  vertical  throw,  110,  110,  126,  and  90  feet. 
During  these  experiments,  the  greatest  pressure 
of  steam  permitted,  under  the  regulations  adopt- 
edi,  was  120  lbs. ;  an  arbitrary  restriction  which 
openUed  unfavorably  to  the  Lawrence,  the 
boiler  of  which  was  so  constructed  as  to  be 
safe,  and  to  be  capable  of  supplying  an  abund- 
ance of  steam,  when  working  under  a  much 
higher  pressure.  Under  the  conditions  prescrib- 
ed the  Philadelphia  was  properly  declared  the 
victor,  her  actual  performance  being  slightly  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  Lawrence,  but  the  latter 
was  really  the  successful  engine,  and  was  subse- 
auently  purchased  by  the  city  and  placed  on 
outy.  Each  of  these  en^nes  was  provided 
with  an  upright  tubular  boiler  and  with  recipro- 
cating steam  pumps  of  the  usual  form,  the  pecu- 
Bu-ities  of  each  being  in  the  details  rather  than 


in  the  general  principles  of  eonstmction  and 
arrangement.  Of  the  same  character,  are  sev- 
eral other  engines  by  different  builders  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  and  other  places,  none, 
however,  showing  any  material  advance  on  the 
results  obtained  with  the  Lawrence  and  Phila- 
delphia. Of  an  entirely  different  character  are 
the  engines  bnilt  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  by 
Silsbee,  Mynderse,  and  co.,  4  of  which  an  in 
successful  use  in  Chica^  and  one  in  Boston. 
In  this  the  boiler  is  horizontal  and  rectangnlar, 
or  box-shaped,  and  forms  the  bed  for  the  ma- 
chinery, which  is  placed  on  top  of  it,  and  con- 
sists of  a  rotary  eng^e  and  a  rotary  pamp,  both 
on  the  same  shaft.  Both  pump  and  engine  are 
of  the  form  known  as  theeUii^oal  rotwj,  con- 
sisting in  effect  of  a  pair  of  cog  wheels,  with 
longer  and  shorter  teeth  alternating,  working 
into  one  another  inside  of  an  elliptical  case. 
Tliis  engine  illustrates  well  the  peculiar  adapta- 
tion of  the  rotary  movement  in  the  pump  to 
steam  fire  engine  purposes,  being  capable  of  a 
very  high  speed,  and  consequently  of  dealing  . 
with  much  larger  volumes  of  water  than  recipro- 
cating pumps  of  the  samtf  capacity  of  chamber. 
As  no  valves  are  used,  either  in  the  engine  or 
pump,  all  valve  gear  is  dispensed  with^  and  a 
remarkably  simple  and  compact  arrangement  of 
machinery  secured ;  with  the  serious  drawbadc, 
however,  of  a  large  unbalanced  pressure  on  the 
journals,  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  benefit 
of  cut-off  and  expansion.  An  engine  of  this 
construction,  of  about  the  same  weight  as  the 
Lawrence  and  the  Philadelphia,  throws  a  H 
inch  stream  nearly  200  feet,  and  raises  steam 
to  a  working  pressure,  by  the  aid  of  a  fan-blow- 
er, in  Arom  6  to  8  minutes. — The  boldest,  and 
not  the  least  snceessfol  movement  in  perfecting 
the  application  of  steam  to  fire  engine  purposes, 
has  been  made  by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Lamed  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  who  seem  to  have  reached 
the  furthest  point  at  present  attainable  in  the 
concentration  of  power  within  given  limits  of 
weight  An  en^e  built  by.them  for  the  Man- 
hattan engine  company  of  the  cit^  of  New  York, 
and  put  on  active  duty  with  great  success  in  June, 
1669,  though  intended  as  a  hand  engine,  to  be 
run  by  the  company  without  aid  from  horses, 
and  weighing  but  little  over  6,000  lbs.,  has  suo- 
oeeded  in  throwing  a  H  inch  stream  f  86  feet  in 
perpendicular  height,  equivalent  to  a  horizontal 
throw  of  247  feet,  and  discharging  at  that  rate 
nearly  600  gallons  per  minute ;  a  performanoe, 
it  will  be  seen,  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  largest 
of  the  two  horse  engines  already  described. 
The  extraordinary  power  developed  by  this  en- 

gne  relatively  to  its  weight  depends  partly  on 
I  perfection  as  a  carriajne,  the  suspension  being 
BO  perfect  tliat  the  strain  on  the  hed  and  ma- 
chinery, and  consequently  the  weight  of  fram- 
ing, are  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  i«rtly  on  the 
pump,  which  is  Gary's  patent  rotary,  by  Gary 
and  Brainard  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.  (see  Pump, 
Rotabt),  one  of  the  few  examples  of  a  rotary 
arrangement  which  has  stood  successfblly  the 
test  of  years ;  but  most  of  all  on  the  remaric*- 
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-bl*  propertiw  of  the  boQer,  vhioh  is  Lee  and 
Larned's  patent  annular  boiler,  a  peculiar  form 
of  the  npnglit  tabular,  combining  in  the  highest 
degree  hitherto  attained  the  lightneis,  strea^, 
safety  from  explosion,  and  great  eTaporative 
power  indispensable  in  steam  fire  enpne  boil- 
ers. It  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  tubes, 
boiler  plate  being  used  only  in  the  steam 
dome,  which  Is  but  18  inches  in  depth,  and  in 
the  tube  i^eets.  The  fiirnace  is  enclosed  by  water 
tabes,  standing  side  by  side  like  palisades,  and 

rning  into  ue  steam  dmm  above  and  a  ring- 
ped  water  bottom  below,  on  which  the  grate 
bars  rest  This  arrangement  gives  a  very  nigh 
and  roomy  flame  chamber,  most  &vorable  to 
perfect  and  effective  combnstion,  in  the  middle 
of  which  ia  suspended  a  shallow  water  chamber 
perforated  by  nnmerons  thimbles  or  short  air 
tabes,  and  connected  with  the  steam  dram  by 
a  large  nnmber  of  water  tabes,  each  one  of 
which  is  penetrated  by  a  smaller  air  tube  run- 
ning from  the  lower  sheet  of  the  water  chamber 
to  the  upper  sheet  of  the  steam  drum.  The 
water  of  course  occupies  only  the  annular  spaoe 
between  tiiese  concentric  tubes,  and  this  thin 
stratum  of  water  is  attacked  by  a  fierce  flame 
both  around  and  within  it,  the  whole  arrange- 
ment giving  the  greatest  amount  of  fire  surfaoe, 
of  the  most  effecUve  kind,  and  acting  upon  the 
smallest  bod^  of  water  that  can  possibly  be 
combined  within  ^ven  limits  of  space  and 
weight  With  this  boiler,  steam  is  generated 
to  working  pressure  in  from  6  to  8  minutes, 
and  can  be  maintuned  at  the  highest  speed  of 
the  engine  at  a  pressure  of  from  160  to  200  lbs. 
per  inch,  a  pressure  fiu:  within  its'  limits  of 
strengdu  The  results  obtained  with  this  engine 
indicate  that  sufficient  power  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  can  be  secnred  on  the  plan  pursaed 
by  Lee  and  Larned,  with  engines  but  little  if  any 
exceeding  in  weight  the  ordinary  hand  engine 
worked  by  man  power.  The  same  boiler  and 
pomp  have  however  been  i^>plied  by  the  same 
Duilaers  in  a  form  of  engine  which  promises 
still  more  important  result  designed  especially 
for  use  when  extraordinary  power  is  required. 
In  Deo.  1868,  they  finished  for  the  city  of  New 
York  two  large  first  class  engines,  weighing 
each  about  6^  tons,  in  which  for  the  first  time 
thepowft'of  the  steam  was  successfully  applied 
to  the  wheels  to  propel  the  engines  themselves, 
without  any  aid  from  horses.  The  qnantiW  of 
water  thrown  by  these  engines,  and  the  force 
with  which  it  is  projected,  are  beyond  all  prece- 
dent in  the  history  of  hydraulic  apparatus  of 
a  portable  form.  A  If-  inch  stream  thrown 
210  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  a  2  inch 
stream  180  feet,  and  a  2^  inch  stream  from  an 
open  butt  the  astonishing  distance  of  810  feet 
horizontally,  the  discharge  of  water  in  the  latter 
case  being  not  less  than  1,200  gallons  per  min- 
ute,  and  this  not  in  a  momentary  spirt,  but  in 
steady  and  sustained  work,  with  steam  to  spare, 
are  among  the  well  attested  feats  of  these  power- 
ful machines.  Requiring  not  only  no  aid  flrom 
horses,  bat  carrying  with  it  the  men  needed  for 


working  it,  a  liberal  sqpply  of  fod,  ssd  di  aeei 
ful  hose,  one  of  these  en^es  is  afire depirt- 
ment  complete  in  itaelt  and  in  case  of  s  ooo- 
flagration  among  the  lofty,  deep,  and  lidily 
stored  warehouses  which  aboond  in  the  d^  of 
New  York,  must  be  of  incalculaUe  Krtiet. 
They  are  intended  to  be  kept  with  atesm  gp, 
ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  warning;  can  ru 
at  any  speed  which  the  state  of  the  sIr^  vl 
penmt;  and  on  arriving  at  the  fire,  by  distw- 
necting  two  rods,  which  is  the  work  bat  of  an 
infant,  the  locomotive  part  is  thrown  oot  of 
gear,  and  the  power  of  the  engines  left  to  Mt 
on  the  pump  alone.  The  deseri^tiaii  of  tlili 
engine,  ooosidered  as  a  locomotive,  wffl  lie 
given  more  appropriately  elsevhercL  (Set 
□TKAii  Cabbiaob.) — The  nombor  of  stetm  ia 
engines  in  actual  use  is  now  (July,  1869)  tbogt 
50,  and  is  constantly  inoreanng. 

FLRE-FLY,  the  popnlar  name  of  msayiem- 
com  beeties,  belonnng  to  the  tribes  ci  MaiiM 
and  2(>ini)yrti«(,  and  to  the  old  genera  «2a(ff  ud 
lamptfru  of  linnsens ;  the  Inmtnons  gpeciexif 
the  former  belong  to  the  new  worl^  thoteof  the 
Ifl^r  to  both  hemispheres ;  these  insects  sreifai 
called  fire  beetles.  Tlie  elaters  hare  a  finn  ud 
solid  body,  of  an  oval  form  ;  the  middle  fortiai 
(^  the  sternum  between  the  first  pur  of  kpii 
prolonged  into  a  short  spine  xmnally  concHlcd 
in  a  cavity  behind  it ;  the  antemue  in  the  malea 
are  simply  serrated.  They  are  called  ^iri« 
beetles  from  the  facnlty  possessed  by  ibmd 
throwing  themselves  upward  with  a  spring  kj 
means  of  the  spine ;  as  they  live  on  plallt^  wmo 
they  drop  to  the  ground  they  often  611  qio 
the  back,  whose  great  convexity  and  the  aliort- 
ness  of  the  legs  prevent  them  from  bming 
over ;  the  spine  bavins  been  unsheatbed  I7 
bending  the  head  and  thorax  backwsrd,  it  it 
made  to  strike  with  such  force  agiinet  tw 
sheath  by  the  sudden  straightening  of  the  bodj, 
that  it  projects  the  insect  into  the  ur,  tndgiTM 
it  the  chance  of  coming  down  on  the  &d;^ 
nnsuccessful,  oUier  attempts  are  made  nntil  tM 
object  is  attiuned.  Fire-flies  of  this  tnl*"* 
numerous  in  trc4>ical  America  and  the  W«« 
Indies.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  briUiHt 
is  the  night-shining  elater,  or  lightniog^rac 
beetle,  the  etieujo  of  the  West  Indies  iPtPV**" 
nu  nfietilueut,  Linn.) ;  this  is  more  thai  ■ 
inch  long,  of  a  dark  color,  and  gives  a  d«s| 
light  from  2  oval  tubercles  on  the  dorw^ 
fiwe  of  the  thorax,  and  from  the  und«  mrao 
of  the  segments  of  the  body.  Specanens  i» 
frequently  brought  alive  to  the  United  wala, 
where  they  may  be  kept  for  some  time  if  ftd  « 
sngar  cane;  the  gmb  is  Hud  to  be  very  Mjm- 
ous  to  the  sugar  cane  by  devouring  the  rooo; 
one  of  these  was  once  transported  toParia, m 
escaping  into  the  streets,  after  assniningitop^ 
feet  st(^  very  much  astonished  the  inhalM' 
anU  of  that  city.  This  insect  is  «>™^^ 
summer,  both  in  the  lowlands  and  st  moderaw 
elevations ;  according  to  Mr.  Gosse,  the  thoraoc 
light  is  visible  even  in  broad  daylight  I  »Mn 
undisturbed,  these  qwts  are  dull  white,  w» 
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tM»0X  fn&xuSfy  bee«>me  Inigfat  yrhtn  tonbfaed, 
tli«  briUianey  beginning  at  the  centre  and  ex- 
bending  until  the  whole  tnbercle  shines  with  a 
rieh  vellowish  green.    The  light  is  so  intense 
tb»t  it  will  cast  a  shadow  of  any  object  on  the 
opposite  wall  in  a  dark  room ;  the  under  side 
of  the  thorax  seems  as  if  it  were  red-hot,  par- 
Eacolarly  bei\eath  the  tubercles ;  when  left  to 
LtseUl  the  insect  becomes  quiet,  and  tiie  light 
€aAeB  to  a  mere  speck.    The  insect  when  held 
Ln  tiie  hand  shows  only  a  green  light,  but  when 
flying  free  it  diffuses  a  rich  ruddy  glow  fh>m 
tlM  ventral  sar&ce;  it  may  show  the  green 
light  at  any  time,  bnt  the  reA  light  only  when 
flying;   the  former  is  seldom  shown  during 
4i^^  but  in  rare  instances  botit  tints  are  seen, 
producing  an  exceedingly  beautifbl  effect.    The 
thoraoio  lig^t  is  subject  to  the  will  of  the  insect, 
but  the  abdominal  is  by  some  considered  invol* 
vntary ;  the  former  is  intermittent,  bnt  the  lat- 
ter seems  to  be  a  constant  red  glare,  which  will 
illuminate  the  ground  fbr  the  space  of  a  yard 
sqnare.    There  are  more  than  a  dozen  other 
Imninons  daters,  mentioned  by  Illi^r^  found  in 
Booth  America,  where  they  fly  during  dusk  uid 
at  n^it,  generally  remaining  qniet  daring  the 
d«y.  These  insects  are  used  ay  the  natives,  eon- 
fined  mider  gauze,  as  ornaments  for  their  head 
dresses  and  garments:  they  have  been  nsefttlly 
employed  by  the  Indians  for  the  purposes  of 
illnminatiaa  in  their  dwellings  and  in  their 
jonmeyi ;  several,  confined  in  a  glass  vessel, 
ffive  li^t  enough  to  read  small  print  by.  Many 
IS  the  traveller  whose  path  has  been  shown  to 
him  by  these  insects  in  the  forests  and  moun 
tains  of  the  West  Indies,  on  nights  when  even 
the  lightning  was  insufficient  to  disclose  the 
sorroaading  dangers ;  in  the  words  of  Soathey  ■ 

tnanmeroaa  trlb« 

Traa  tlM  -wmtd-eoTcr  (Wtrmad,  and  darknas  nuda 
Their  baauties  tIbIUo;  awUle  tbey  streamed 
A  bricht  bine  ladianoe  nponflewen  that  cloaed 
Thatr  (Oiseooa  oolon  from  the  eye  ofdar ; 
Than,  mouonleaa  and  dark,  eluded  uarca, 
Belf-ahroaded ;  and  an»n,  starrlog  the  akj, 
Bom  Uka  a  shower  of  fire. 

This  is  one  of  many  instances  in  which  an  ao- 
quaintance  with  natural  history  has  dissipated 
Uie  fears  of  the  superstitious ;  the  deceitful  light 
of  supposed  malignant  spirits  has  become  the 
beantinil  radiation  of  an  insect  sporting  amid  its 
inoffensive  companions.  These  insects  may  be 
kept  for  weeks,  if  fbd  on  sugar  cane,  and  placed 
in  damp  moss;  their  light  is  more  powerAil 
than  that  of  Uie  glow-worm.  The  larva  of 
many  elaters  are  also  more  or  less  luminous ;  in 
the  adults  boUi  sexes  are  luminous. — ^Tbe  genus 
lampfris  (Fab.)  includes  the  fire-flies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  glow-worm  of  Europe; 
they  are  characterized  by  soft  and  flexible 
bodies,  straight  and  depressed;  there  is  no 
snout,  and  the  head  in  the  males  is  occupied 
idtnost  entirely  by  the  eyes,  and  is  much  con- 
oesled  by  the  thorax ;  the  antennsa  are  short, 
with  cylindrioal  and  compressed  articulations ; 
the  abdomen  is  serrated  on  the  sides ;  the  elytra 
are  coriaceous,  and  the  Ie«8  simple ;  the  females 
have  only  mdhnents  of  eQrtra  at  the  base  of  the 


abdomen.  The  glow-worms  of  Europe,  L.  fu»- 
tituea,  L.  ItaUect,  L.  $plendidula,  and  L.  htmio- 
Ura,  will  be  described  nnder  6ix>w-wobx.  In 
the  United  States  there  are  many  species,  of 
which  the  L.  teintiUaru  (Say)  and  L.  eorutca 
(Linn.)  are  familiar  examples.  The  latter  is  4i 
lines  long ;  the  body  is  oblong  pubescent,  brown- 
ish black ;  a  rose-colored  arched  strealc,  dilated 
and  yellower  anterioriy.  Joins  the  elevated  tho- 
racic disk ;  the  elytra  are  obsoletely  carinated, 
with  numerous  minute  dots ;  it  is  found  as  far 
nordi  as  64°.  Both  sexes  are  luminous,  bnt  the 
light  is  strongest  in  the  female ;  the  light  streams 
m>m  the  ventral  surface  of  the  abdomen ;  even 
the  larva  of  many  species,  and  also  the  eggs, 
are  luminous  LUce  the  elaters,  they  conceal 
tiiemselves  by  day,  and  fly  about  in  warm  damp 
evenings;  the  males  fly  A-om  plant  to  plant, 
while  the  female  remains  still,  betraying  her- 
self to  the  other  sex  by  her  brighter  light,  of  a 
bluish  or  greenish  white  tint.  The  luminous 
lampyrUUB  ot  tropical  America  are  very  numer- 
ous and  brilliant,  in  the  words  of  Humboldt, 
repeating  on  the  earth  the  spectacle  of  the  starry 
heavens ;  according  to  Gk>s8e,  their  sparks,  of 
various  d^rees  of  intensity,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  species,  are  to  be  seen  gleaming 
by  scores  about  the  margins  of  woods  and  in 
open  places  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  '  This 
writer  describes  many  species,  of  which  the  most 
remarlcatde  are  pygolampi»  seanthopAoti*  and 
photurit  tenieolor.  P.  teanthophotu  is  i  of  an 
inch  long  and  i  of  an  inch  wide ;  the  elytra  are 
smoke-bkck ;  the  thorax  drab,  dark  brown  in 
the  centre ;  tha  abdomen  pale,  with  the  last  8 
or  4  segments  cream- white ;  the  light  is  veir 
intense,  of  a  rich  orange  color  when  seen  abroad, 
but  yellow  when  examined  by  the  light  of  a 
candle,  and  intermittent,  lighting  up  a  few  seg- 
ments or  the  whole  hinder  part  of  the  abdo- 
men. P.  tenieolor  is  a  large  species,  wii^  drab- 
colored  elytra,  less  brilliant  in  its  light  and  less 
rapid  in  its  flight  than  the  former  species ;  the 
light  is  of  a  Dright  green  hue ;  it  firequently 
rests  on  a  twig,  gradually  increasing  the  inten- 
sity of  its  light  to  the  brightest,  and  then  by 
degrees  extinguishing  it,  remaining  dark  a  min- 
ute or  two,  shining  and  fading  again  like  a  re- 
volving light.  Sometimes  one  species  is  at- 
tracted by  the  other,  when  the  intermingling 
of  the  green  and  orange  rays  presents  a  very  ' 
beautiful  appearance.  Other  smaller  species, 
which  fly  in  at  the  windows  in  summer  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  have  either  a  yellow  or  a 
green  li^t.  Mr.  Goese  speaks  of  these  insects 
m  a  lonely  dark  dell,  where  "the  strange 
sounds,  snorings,  screeches,  and  rinj^ngs  of  noo- 
tnrnal  reptiles  and  insects,  sounds  nnneard  by 
day,  were  coming  up  from  every  part  of  the 
deep  forest  around,  giving  an  almost  unearthly 
diaraoter  to  the  scene." — ^Two  species  of  he- 
mipterous  insects,  of  the  genus  Jkilgora,  are  said 
by  some  authors  to  be  luminous,  though  the 
greatest  weight  of  negative  evidence  is  against 
ttiis  statement ;  the  muzzle  in  this  genus  is  long 
straight  or  carved  upward,  and  the  light  is  said 
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to  emimate  from  its  extremity,  vhenee  th<& 
common  name  of  lantern  files.  The  South 
American  speoies  (F.  laUmaria,  Linn.)  is  a  large 
and  handsome  insect,  with  wings  varied  with 
black  and  yellow ;  Madame  M6rian  asserts  pos- 
itivelj  that  the  light  from  the  head  is  so  bril- 
liant that  it  is  easy  to  read  by  it ;  Oount  Hoff* 
mansegg,  M.  Richard,  and  the  prince  of  Neo- 
mied  have  denied  the  troth  of  this  statement ; 
.  but,  frvm  °  the  positive  assertion  of  the  above 
lady,  the  general  application  of  the  itarae  fire- 
fly to  this  species,  and  the  possibility  that  the 
emanation  of  light  may  be  perceptible  only  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  it  may  well  be  that 
,the  insect  possesses  Imninons  powers.  It  flies 
Iiigh,  and  hovers  about  the  snmmito  of  trees. 
Another  species  (II  candelaria.  Fab.),  from 
China,  of  a  greenish  color  varied  with  orange 
and  black,  with  its  long  snout  curved  upwanl, 
is  said  to  flit  among  the  branches  of  the  banyan 
and  tamarind  trees,  illuminating  their  dark  re- 
cesses.— The  causes  which  prepuce  this  light 
have  been  the  subject  of  mnch  discussion 
among  naturalists ;  some  lay  the  principal  stress 
on  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  others 
upon  the  respiration,  others  npon  the  circula- 
tion; chemists  have  asserted  the  presence  of 
phoqihorus  in  the  fatty  tissue  whence  the  light 
seems  to  issue,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this  fimn 
analysis.  The  most  recent  writers  agree  that 
the  luminous  tissue  is  made  up  of  fat  globules 
permeated  by  numerous  trachees  conveying  air, 
with  no  traces  of  nerves  or  blood  vessels,  ao- 
oording  to  Dr.  Burnett.  It  does  not  appear 
satisfactorily  determined  whether  there  mav 
not  be  in  this  tissue  phosphorized  flits  which 
give  forth  light  on  contact  with  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, or  nitrogen.  Matteacci  concludes  firom 
bis  experiments  that  the  lig^t  is  produced  by 
the  union  of  carbon  of  the  fat  with  the  oxygen 
in  the  tracbeaa,  by  a  slow  combustion,  and 
without  any  increase  of  temperature.  The  in- 
termittence  of  the  light  is  believed  to  depend 
on  the  movements  of  respiration,  and  to  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  those  of  the  circulation, 
thooj^  Cams  says  that  the  light  of  the  glow- 
worm grows  brighter  with  each  fresh  wave  of 
.blood  sent  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  tissne. 
It  is  probable  also  that  the  nervous  system  has 
flome  influence  on  the  light,  though  it  may  not 
be  essential  to  its  production ;  as  in  the  electric 
flshee  we  find  the  physical  and  chemical  ele- 
ments necessary  for  the  production  of  electri- 
city, to  a  great'  extent  independent  of,  yet 
brought  into  harmonions  action  and  directed  by, 
the  nervous  system,  so  in  the  luminous  insects 
we  may  have  the  chemical  elknents  necessary 
for  dow  combustion  and  the  production  of  light 
independent  of  this  system,  yet  influenced  and 
directed  by  it;  the  light  may  also  be  directly 
influenced  by  the  action  of  the  nerves  on  the 
respiratory  function.  The  luminous  substance 
grows  brighter  in  oxygen,  duller  in  carbonic 
acid,  and  shines  even  in  the  dead  insect  and 
under  water.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  beat 
accompanying  this  light,  though  it  be  a  true 


combuaiion  and  a  combination  of  eaioanvift 
oxygen ;  this  may  be  owing  to  the  nd^ 
or  imperfection  of  onr  instruments,  or  to  tU 
slowness  or  x>ocnliarity  of  the  oombsstiiiit. 
The  phenomena  of  aniinal  heat,  electrieitT,  ud 
light  show  that  organisms  are  to  a  cettmia- 
tent  diemical  laboratories,  in  whidi  the  Cratot 
performs  his  wonderftal  and  ever  sneeosjal  a- 
periments  of  life,  and  that  the  great  fonesof 
nature  are  the  same  in  the  eztoiial  woiiJMd 
in  the  recesses  of  the  animal  syston— ^bm 
throngbottt  the  universe. 

FXBE-PROOFIKG,  a  term  a)^Bed  topnh 
ceases  by  which  fitbrics  or  bnildings  m  v> 
dered  prottf  against  taking  fire.  YiruxB  toh- 
tions  of  mineral  salts  applied  to  dothatem  It 
cover  the  fibres  with  an  nninflamniabiecoititj 
protecting  them  from  access  of  oxygw  vim 
heated,  and  thus  preventing  their  oombatM. 
A  solution  of  alum  is  both  cheap  and  efictod 
for  this  purpose.  A  process  hasbMopstoitriii 
England  of  preparing  starch  by  iiM»rpantiB;it 
witn  phosphate  of  ammonia,  to  which  foreaow 
fabrics  a,  little  muriate  of  ammoma  is  added, » 
that  when  arolied  to  dotbes  they  should  h 
rendered  to  a  degree  incombustible.  Aecotdii; 
to  the  description  given  of  the  prooes.  tow- 
times  more  of  the  phosphate  is  used  tut  d 
starch  in  making  the  mixture,  and  this  ii  tfftet- 
ed  eitiier  by  mixing  t^e  solution  of  esdi,  or  ^ 
grinding  them  together  dry.  On  siipljiBg  ^ 
mixture  when  treated  witii  water  in  tlw  «mI 
way  of  using  starch,  the  fabric  only  putulr 
dried  should  be  rolled  in  a  dry  doth  vA  M 
for  a  time  before  ironing ;  and  if  there  should  bt 
liability  of  the  iron's  sticking,  a  little  tiBovor 
white  wax  may  advantageomdy  be  added  totk 
Btarob. — Several  methods  have  been  deriiedlr 
rendering  wood  fire-proofl  iDtheUoitedBnta 
wooden  roofe  are  partially  secured  from  fee  M 
covering  them  with  a  coating  of  grsvel,  wsnA 
by  mixtUi-e  with  coal  tar  or  asphaltam;  wd 
particular  paints  recommended  as  *^^^ 
adapted  to  the  purpose  have  been  mocii  i^ 
A  thick  coating  of  any  odireons  or  otfaor  maOB 
paint  must  be  serviceable  according  to  the  on*- 
tity  laid  on.  The  following  is  a  metiiod  otMr. 
Payne  of  England.  HeparUallyexh»nit»4«''' 
from  a  tight  vessel  containing  the  wood,  lets »» 
solution  of  sulphuret  of  barium  or  of  caldiiiii,in 
by  a  force  pvmp  drives  in  more  up  to  *?"*'' 
of  180  lbs.  or  more  on  the  square  inm;  ■» 
remainingan  hour,  the  solution  is  dnwa  <£■  ^ 
acid,  or  a  solution  of  a  saltlikesulphiteof  in^ 
is  next  introduced,  and  a  chemical  chuige  tin 
place,  producing  a  salt  of  barytes  or  of  tasj 
which  becomes  fixed  in  the  pores  of  the  tom 
The  Englidi  war  department  has  Istelyew*  , 
experiments  to  be  made  to  test  the  ntilitr"  " 
application  of  one  of  the  cheap  solobleubW 
sUicatea,  as  the  silicate  of  soda.  SpedmKU  <« 
wood  were  soaked  a  few  hours  in  a  weak  so* 
tion  of  the  salt,  wbioh  was  fonnd  to  P«>«"J| 
about  i  inch,  and  to  render  the  wood  mm* 
bum.  Painting  the  wood  with  the  silt  w 
equally  effeototd.   But  the  best  rasnlti  ««««»■ 
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rallied  hj  ^ing  over  the  coating  of  the  aSioate 
>f  soda  with  another  of  lime  whitewash,  and 
ifler  this  had  stood  a  few  hours  coating  it  with 
uiother  stronger  solution  of  the  soda.    The  first 
iolntion,  it  is  directed,  should  he  prepared  by 
aaixing  with  one  measure  of  the  thick  sirup  of 
iilicate  of  soda  8  measures  of  water ;  the  wood 
;hoald  be  brushed  over  with  this,  as  much  being 
^id  on  as  the  wood  can  be  made  to  absorb. 
Wli«a  nearly  dry,  the  lime  wash  of  creamy 
xinaBtence  is  applied,  and  after  this  has  be- 
M>me  moderately  dry,  the  solution  prepared 
witH  2  parts  of  sirup  to  8  of  water  is  laid 
oa  with  the  brush.      The  covering  thus  pre- 
pared adhered  very  well,  even  when  expos- 
ed   to  a  stream  of  water   and  to  rains;  the 
former  when  striking  the  wood  in  the  shape  of 
a  jet  only  slightly  abraded  it,  and  it  was  not 
easily  removed  by  applying  heavy  blows  to  the 
wood.    It  was  found  that  when  the  silicate  was 
prepared  so  as  to  mix  readily  with  water,  one 
pound  was  sufficient  to  cover  10  square  feet, 
aad  at  the  rate  of  £20  per  ton  of  the  sirup,  the 
cost  of  the  silicate  for  this  amount  of  surface  is 
only  about  twopence.    By  this  application  to 
the  timbers  and    other  woodwork  of  honses, 
they  may  be  rendered  xomparatively  safe  from 
fire;  bat  for  important  structures,  the  most 
thorongh  protection  is  in  the  use  of  wrought 
iroa  brams,  built  into  the  walls  of  brick  or 
stone,  and  of  iron  or  other  incombustible  ma- 
terial for  the  partition  walls,  floors,  root,  and 
•tairs.    The  most  efficient  lAethods  in  use  in  the 
United  States  are  described  in  the  article  Beam. 
£v«i  baildings  thus  constructed  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  may  be  completely  ruined  if 
nUad  with  combnstible  goods  that  become  once 
thoKiugblj  ignited ;  for  the  beams  when  heated 
most  expand,  and  with  a  force  agiunst  the  walls 
that  cannot  be  resisted.    The  iron  rods  also  , 
used  to  tie  the  low  arches  of  the  roof  fail  en- 
tirely to  perform  their  office  as  their  length  in- 
creases with  the  elevated  temperature,  and  an 
additiooal  strain  is  brought  upon  the  walls  to 
throw  them  out    Cast  iron  beams  and  colnmns 
have  been  shown  to  be  more  objectionable  even 
than  wood ;  for  in  case  of  becoming  heated  they 
ra^dly  lose  their  strength,  and  are  liable  to 
give  way  suddenly,  and  much-  sooner  than  tim- 
oera  even  when  consuming.    Ur.   Fairbaim, 
ejqMrimenting  in  England  apon  the  effect  of 
inoKMie  of  temperature  in  weakening  cast  iron, 
foond  that  in  cold  blast  iron  -^  the  strength 
was  lost  in  heatmg  from  26°  to  190°  F.,  and  in 
hot  blast  iron  the  loss  was  16  per  cent,  in  nusing 
the  temperature  from  21°  to  160°  F.    Should 
this  ^ect  continue  in  similar  ratio  with  higher 
temperatnres,  the  cast  iron  supports  must  lose 
all  tLair  osefol  eflTect  maoh  below  the  point  at 
whkh  they  would  begin  to  melt.    The  effect  of 
cold  water  thrown  upon  them  when  moderately 
heated  most  be  to  materially  weaken,  and  poe- 
aibly  to  eanse  them  to  brei^    Other  methods 
of  rendering  baildings  partially  fire-proof  have 
been  practiMd  in  Europe,  but  are  either  now 
given  up  or  are  little  used.    Such  is  the  method 


ot  Mr.  Hartley,  introdnoed  in  1776,  of  sheathing 
the  timbers  with  thin  ]dates  of  iron,  the  ean 
of  Stanhope's  method  of  filling  in  and  coating 
with  plaster,  &o. 

FIKE  SHIP,  a  vessel  occasionally  nsed  in 
naval  warfare  for  carrying  fire  among  the  en- 
emy's fleet.  It  is  filled  with  very  inflammable 
materials  so  arranged  as  to  be  rt4>idly  ignited, 
and  being  navigated  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
vessels  toward  which  it  is  directed,  these  ma- 
terials are  set  on  Are.  and  the  ship  is  deeerted 
by  the  crew.  Vessels  of  this  character  were 
effectively  nsed  by  the  Rhodiana  in  their  war 
with  the  Syrians,  190  B.  0.,  as  stated  by  Livy 
(lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  80).    The  English  also  em-, 

gloyed  them  in  their  engagements  with  the 
panish  armada  in  1688,  and  English  works 
give  the  most  detailed  descriptions  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  should  be  prepared ;  but  this 
necessarily  varies  greatly  in  actual  practice,  ac- 
cording to  the  means  at  hand  and  the  ingenuity 
of  the  actors.  The  chief  object  to  be  attained 
is  that  the  ship  shall  be  in  complete  conflagra- 
tion with  the  flames  {muring  through  the  port 
holes  as  she  drifts  near  the  vessels  to  be  attack- 
ed ;  and  in  some  larae  quantities  of  powder  are 
arranged  in  the  hold  to  be  ignited  and  cause  a 
terrible  and  meet  destructive  explosion  to  every 
object  near  by. — ^In  this  century  fire  ships  were 
eneotually  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  th^r  war 
of  independence  against  the  Turks. 

FIRE  WORKS.    See  Pibotrohnt. 

FIRKIN  (Dm.  fire,  four),  the  fourth  part  of  a 
barrel,  an  old  English  measure  of  capacity,  va- 
riously given  as  containing  from  7^  imperial 
gallons  to  10.987  standard  gallons.  For  ale  its 
capacity  was  one  gallon  less  than  for  beer ;  as 
usually  reckoned,  it  was  8  gallons  for  the  for^ 
mer  and  9  for  the  latter.  In  the  United  States, 
firkin  designates  a  tub,  usually  of  butter,  the 
weight  of  which  should  be  66  lbs.  In  some 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  it  is  110  lbs. 

FIRMAMENT  (JLat.  fimutmentum,  support), 
in  ancient  astronomy,  the  8th  sphere  or  heaven, 
surrounding  the  7  spheres  of  the  planets.  Two 
motions  were  attributed  to  it :  the  diurnal  mo- 
tion from  east  to  west,  given  by  the  primum 
mobile  ;  and  another  motion  from  west  to  east, 
completed,  according  to  Ptolemy,  in  86,000 
yean,  when  the  fixed  stars  were  again  in  precise* 
ly  the  same  position  as  at  the  beginning.  This 
period  was  «tlled  the  Platonic  or  great  year. 

FIRMAN,  FsBMAK,  or  Fibmaun,  a  Persian 
word  signifying  an  order,  employed  especially  in 
Turkey  to  designate  any  decree  issued  by  the 
Porte,  and  authenticated  by  the  sultan's  own  d- 
pher  or  signet.  Each  of  the  ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  divan  has  the  right  of  signing  finnans 
relative  to  the  business  of  his  own  department, 
but  only  the  grand  vizier  is  anthorized  to  place  at 
their  head  the  cipher  containing  the  interlaced 
letters  of  the  saltan's  name,  which  alone  gives 
them  force.  A  decree  signed  by  the  saltan'* 
own  hand  is  called  Aatti-M«rt^.  The  name  fir- 
man is  also  applied  to  a  Turkish  passport,  wheth- 
er issued  by  the  Porte  or  by  a  pasha,  eiiioiniiig 
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the  Mibordina£a  anthorides  to  grant  (be  traveDer 
bearing  it  protection  and  aasistance.  In  India, 
a^^ittnit  permiaBion  to  trade  is  called  aflrman. 

FIRTH.    See  Fmth. 

FISO  (Let  yiteiu),  originallT,  the  treasure  of 
a  prince  or  eovereign  lord.  Under  the  Roman 
empire,/be«<  designiBted  the  domain  or  treasnre 
of  the  sovereign  as  distingaiahed  fh>m  that  of 
tlie  state,  or  arariiim  pwUeum.  Under  the 
later  emp«ror8  it  lost  its  distinctive  character, 
and  denoted  the  property  of  tbe  state,  a  signifi- 
cation which  it  still  retains  in  the  civil  law  of 
Europe.  The  Jiieug,  being  fiimiehed  partly 
from  fines  and  tiie  property  of  oondenonea  per- 
sons, has  given  rise  to  the  word  confiscation, 
by  which  is  meant  the  forfeiture  of  any  species 
of  property  to  the  state  or  a  body  corporate. 
The  flso  had  a  legal  personal  existence,  similar 
to  that  of  a  corporation,  and  various  officers,  as 
proeuratoru,  aivoeati,  patroni,  and  prttfeeti, 
were  employed  in  its  administration. 

FISH  HAWK,  a  bird  of  prey,  of  the  ftmily 
/UeonidtB,  Bnl>-flkmily  aquihnte,  and  genns|Mm- 
dion  (Sav^^y).  This  genus,  which  belongs  to 
the  same  sub-family  with  the  eagles,  is  charac- 
terised by  a  short  bill,  curved  from  the  base  to 
the  acute  hooked  tip,  compressed  laterally  with 
slightly  festooned  margins;  wings  extending  to 
tip  of  tail,  the  2d  and  8d  qniUs  equal  and  long- 
•st;  tail  moderate  and  rather  even;  general 
form  heavier  and  less  adapted  for  raj^d  and 
yigorona  flight  than  that  of  the  eagles ;  tarsi 
short  and  strong,  covered  with  small  circular 
scales;  toes  very  rough  beneath,  long,  and 
nnited  at  tbe  base;  daws  long,  curved,  and 
sharp.  Gray  describes  only  8  species :  P.  Caro- 
lineruii  (6mel.)  in  America,  P.  naliaitv»  (lAnn.) 
in  the  old  world,  and  F.  leueoeephalw  (Gould) 
in  Australia.  These  species  are  nearly  allied  to 
each  other,  and  inhabit  the  temperate  regions, 
in  the  vicinity  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  shallow  arms 
of  the  sea;  they  have  been  seen  several  hun- 
dred miles  from  land,  probably  driven  <^  the 
coast  by  severe  storms.  The  female  American 
,  fish  hawk,  or  osprey,  is  26  inches  long,  with  an 
extent  of  wings  of  about  6  fSaet;  the  male  is 
somewhat  smaller.  In  the  adult  the  head  and 
tinder  parts  are  white;  a  stripe  through  the 
eye,  the  top  of  the  head  and  upper  parts,  wings, 
and  tail,  deep  amber  brown,  the  latter  having 
about  8  bands  of  blackish  brown ;  numerous 
spots  of  pale  yellowish  brown  on  the  breast; 
bill  and  claws  bluish  blade;  tarsi  and  toes 
(Rhenish  yellow ;  the  tibial  feathers  short,  and 
the  tarsns  feathered  one  third  the  way  down  in 
front ;  the  yonn^  have  the  upper  parts  edged 
with  white.  This  well-knowa  species  InfaaSitB 
the  continent  fhmi  tbe  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ; 
Us  powerful  and  protracted  fliriit,  and  the  dez- 
terny  which  it  d&plays  in  catching  fish,  render 
it  oonspicooos  among  our  birds  of  prey.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  sociule  of  the  hawks,  migrat- 
ing in  considerable  numbers  along  the  ooMt  in 
spring  and  antomn ;  it  te  mild,  even  timorons 
in  its  disposition,  rarely  quarrelling  wiUi  ita 
mates,  and  even  nesting  <m  the  same  tree  wUh 


Urds  which  other  members  of  iti  frailyiroril 
chase  or  destroy ;  the  readiness  with  wUch  it 
yields  its  prey  to  the  eagle  has  bem  alhMta 
nnder  that  head.  It  never  porsDcs  ib  pr^  fa 
ihe  ail ;  fiying  at  a  moderate  height  ab«n  tie 
water,  when  It  sees  a  fish  within  its  ttsdi  it 
closes  its  wings,  and  plunges  headlong,  nk. 
times  entirely  disappearing  below  the  m&n; 
if  socoesBful,  it  retires  to  its  nest  or  to  itne  to 
eat  it  at  leisure ;  it  is  said  sometiiDes  to  tAt 
a  6ah  too  heavy  for  its  strength  to  n»t,mi, 
unable  to  free  itself^  to  be  dnwn  undernts 
and  drowned.  Though  a  heavy  flier  ccopmd 
to  the  eagle,  its  flight  is  hi^  atid  iti  notitB 
gracefiil ;  in  the  rare  instances  ia  vliA  it 
alights  on  the  ground,  it  walks  in  avnyitk- 
ward  manner.  The  fish  hawk  ifpem  ii  dc 
middle  states  fr(nn  the  south  about  (be  itf^ 
ning  of  April,  and  is  welcomed  by  tbe  tAurn 
as  the  forerunner  of  various  kbids  ofU;lt 
goes  southward  again  as  winter  ipfntia. 
The  males  arrive  8  or  10  days  hdm  tleft- 
males;  during  the  love  season  both  tern  » 
sifit  in  making  new  neets  and  in  reptfrig;  oU 
ones,  and  in  incubation ;  the  nest  uphmic 
the  fork  of  a  high  tree  near  the  witer,  »i  i 
composed  of  sticks,  grass,  and  sea  veedi,  Mt 
united,  8  or  4  feet  wide  and  as  minf  ieif.  it 
evidence  of  its  gentle  dispodtion,  AadnboB  njt 
that  he  has  seen  the  fish  crow  aiid  purple  in- 
kle raising  their  ftmilies  in  nests  wilt  mMf 
the  outer  sticks  of  the  fish  hawk's  neit  Tk 
eggs  are  8  or  4  in  number,  brosdly  otiI,  jel- 
lowidi  white,  with  numerous  latige  in^ 
spots  of  reddish  brown ;  the  young  tK  mt- 
fully  fed  and  protected,  and  often  iwnsia  i«tbe 
nest  until  they  are  as  large  as  t''*  P^'™*!'2 
one  brood  is  raised  in  a  season.  When  »«•»• 
ed,  they  defend  themselves  with  bill  tnddni; 
they  are  capable  of  fiying  oflf  with  a  fish  wag- 
ing 6  lbs.  The  fish  hawk  of  Europe  wiBiaa 
very  much  the  American  bird. 

FISH  HOOKS.  The  manuflBCtiiie  of  «« 
little  implements,  used  for  caprtaring  fcM 
largely  carried  on,  together  with  the  law" 
production  of  needles,  at  the  village  of  BedditA 
in  Worcestershire,  England.    Bted  TJ"  f* 

Sared  ttom  the  softest  and  best  qualities  «i  ina 
I  first  cut  into  suitable  lengths,  and,  awDW 
being  softened  by  heat,  8  wires  togetli««« 
next  cut  by  a  knife  firmly  pushed  in  theto* 
tion  to  make  the  alit  from  which  the  vn« 
raised.  The  end  is  th«i  filed  by  hand  to  spa*, 
the  wire  being  held  with  pliers  again*  fP"* 
of  box  wood.  The  barb  m  next  a«^ !** 
notch  at  one  end  of  a  slip  of  brsss  <^^ 
edgewise  in  a  bk)ck  of  wood  and  **!*«.*"' 
the  same  curve  as  the  hook,  and  ^^'r' 
quickly  bent  aronnd  this  dip.  It  this  nam 
the  hooked  form,  and  the  obliquity  is  r«j|» 
the  curve  by  the  workman  raiiing  the  «"«"■? 
fa  the  hand  as  tiie  turn  is  given.  "'^*j^ 
fa  a  second  can  thus  be  bent  by  asinptf"!" 
man.  The  end  for  receiving  the  &f«^ 
next  fiattened  by  a  smart  blow  *^,»  ■??; 
hammer;  and  the  hooks  are  then  comp'''*"  ^ 
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the  Owfc^twg  proceases  of  t«np«iinK  at  a  Band 
baiUi  headL'  sooDring  in  a  rotating  Mrrel  with 
QBoery  and  soap,  and  finally  blueing  at  the  proper 
best  in  a  land  bath.— WaUon,  in  bis  "  Compute 
Angler,"  presents  mnch  onrions  information  ooo- 
cMtiing  fish  hooks,  tracing  their  nse  to  the  times 
of  the  prophecies  of  Amos,  and  to  the  still  more 
remote  writing  of  the  book  of  Job,  in  both  ai 
wh^i  they  are  mentioned ;  and  he  cites  their  nse 
by  the  apmtles,  which  was  expressly  approved 
by  onr  Saviour,  in  reoommendtttion  of  his  gentle 
art.     In  Bohn*s  late  edition  of  his  work  are  de- 
scribed the  nice  differences  of  form  and  qoali^ea 
of  the  Kirby,  limerick.  Kendal,  and  Sneok-bend 
hooka,  and  long  shanks  are  recommended  for 
Iwoka  that  are  to  be  dressed  with  long-bodied 
flies,  as  the  dragon  fly,  the  stone  fly,  tad  the  spi- 
der ny,  any  saperflnitv  in  length  being  easily  nip- 
ped aS.  The  plates  of  this  edition  present  a  great 
variety  of  forms  for  varions  flsK,  some  doable 
hooks  bnng  contrived  by  binding  two  together 
beck  to  back.   The  Kirby  hook  derived  its  name 
from  an  ancient  fimiily,  who  had  become  fimioas 
in  their  mannfactnre.    Charles  Kirby,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Charles  U.,  Walton  states  ao- 
qnired  from  Prince  Rapert  the  method  of  tem- 
pering which  remained  in  nse  in  the  family  till 
the   time  when  Walton  wrote  (in  1760).    A 
lineal  descendant  of  that   Charles  was  then 
■^^iri^e  near  Aldersgate  street  in  London  the 
hooka  in  best  repnte  for  shape  and  temper. 
Among  recent  improvements  m  the  constmo- 
tkm    of  fiah   hooks  are — ^the   addition  of  a 
Bwirel  close  to  the  shank,  which  admits  of  the 
book  spinning  aronnd,  and  thus  preventing  the 
twisting  of  the  line;  and  also  electro-plaUng 
the  ho«3u^  which  serves  to  protect  them  from 
mating^  and  moreover  by  their  gilded  or  silver- 
ed ^ypearanoe  canses  them  to  be  more  attractive 
to  the  fish.    For  the  same  reason  the  mackerel 
fisherman  son4>es  and  brightens  the  leaden  plam- 
met  is  which  the  shank  of  the  hook  is  buried 
for  Um  purpose  of  cansing  it  to  sink  qaickly. 
In  the  United  States  there  is  bat  one  manu- 
factory for  fish  hooks,  which  is  at  Brooklyn, 
N.T. 

FISH  SKIS',  in  the  mechanical  arts,  is  the 
skin  of  the  dog  fish  and  some  other  species 
which  possess  a  similar  hard  and  rasp-like  in- 
tegnment,  with  scales  pointed  and  projecting  in 
ooe  direction.    It  is  used,  after  bemg  dried,  in 
the  same  way  as  glass  or  sand  paper,  and  in 
pattern  making   is  especially  convenient  for- 
cleaning  off  rounded  and  irregular  surfaces,  be- 
ing bent  round  the  finger  and  working  almost 
like  a  file.    On  account  of  not  leaving  behind 
it  any  sharp  particles,  it  ia  sometimes  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  sand  paper. — ^For  clarifying  liquors, 
and  especially  oo£Eee,  the  skin  of  the  dried  cod- 
fish is  an  excellent  material,  a  small  piece  thrown 
into  the  boiling  fluid  collecting  and  carrying 
down  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  sediment. 

FISHER,  a  jamivorons  digitigrade  mammal, 
belonging  to  the  &mily  mutelidm,  and  the  genua 
miutda  (Linn.) ;  this  animal  (called  also  Pen- 
nant's marten,  black  cat,  and  pekan)  and  the  pine 


marten  are  the  only  two  speoes  of  the  genu 
found  in  Korth  America.  The  fi«lier  ( Jf.  J*«n- 
naniii,  Erxl.)  is  the  largest  known  speoes,  the 
length  of  the  body  being  over  3  feet,  and  the 
tail  1^  feet.  The  dental  formula  is:  incisors 
i:},  oaninee  I:},  premolars  |:},  mcdars  \:i  =  |}, 
88  in  all;  the  lower  carmvorous  tooth  has  a 
rounded  lobe  on  the  inner  ude,  indicating  a  lesa 
sanguinary  diipositi(m  than  that  of  the  weasels. 
The  general  appearance  is  fox-like ;  the  head  ia 
long  and  muzzle  rather  pointed ;  the  ears  short, 
rounded,  and  wide;  the  eyes  large;  body 
slender ;  ttdl  long  and  bushy  at  the  base ;  feet 
short,  stout,  and  armed  with  strong  sharp  claws, 
S  on  each  foot;  no  anal  ponch,  but  a  small 
gland  which  secretes  a  musKy  fluid.  The  for  ia 
of  2  kinds,  the  outer  long  and  coarse,  the  inner 
fine  and  soft.  The  general  color  is  blackish, 
with  a  grayish  tinge  on  the  head  and  shoulders ; 
some  spedmens  are  brownirii,  and  a  few  with 
Ught  tints;  there  ia  sometimes  a  white  spot  on 
tiie  throat.  Specimena  vary  so  much  m  siae 
and  coloration  that  it  has  been  supposed  that  2 
species  are  confounded  under  the  name.  A 
specunen  measuring  93  inches  in  length  of 
l^Ddy,  with  the  tad  14  inches,  would  wei^ 
about  8i  lbs.  Occasionally  seen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,  and  even  as  fJEtr  south  aa 
North  Carolina,  it  is  common  in  Canada  and  in 
the  Lake  Superior  mineral  region ;  it  is  found 
as  £ur  north  as  lat.  68°,  and  across  the  continent 
to  the  Pacific  It  is  eminently  an  arboreal  spe- 
cies, very  agile,  though  less  so  than  the  squirrel, 
which  it  is  fond  of  pursuing ;  it  is  generally 
nocturnal  in  its  habits;  it  preys  upon  hareai 
raccoons,  squirrels,  grouse,  mice,  and  any  small 
Urd  or  quadruped  which  it  can  seize.  Though 
called  fisher,  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that 
it  catches  fish,  but  it  is  fond  of  the  fish  with 
which  the  hunter  buta  his  traps  for  the  pine 
marten;  in  this  respect  the  fisher  is  a  great 
nuisance,  as  it  breaks  into  the  traps  .from  b^ 
Mod,  sometimes  robbing  every  one  in  a  line  of 
miles,  escaping  itself  and  preventing  the  capture 
of  the  more  valuable  pine  marten.  They  have 
been  often  kept  in  confinement,  where  thoy  b»> 
come  docile  if  taken  when  young ;  but  the  tem- 
per is  very  changeable,  and  they  quickly  be- 
come angry  without  apparent  cause.  From 
their  agility,  strength,  and  ferocity,  they  are 
difficult  to  obtain  unless  severely  wounded. 
Like  the  other  fiir-bearlng  animals,  the  fisher's 
pelage  is  finest  in  winter  and  in  high  latitudes ; 
a  skin  is  worth  about  $1  60,  while  that  of  the 
smaller  pine  marten  is  worth  $2  60 ;  their  fur  ia 
not  much  raed  in  the  United  States,  but  is  gen- 
erally aent  to  Europe,  whera  it  is  used  for  linings 
of  more  costly  furs,  for  trimmings,  and  for  robM. 
It  bringa  forUi  its  young  once  a  year  toward  the 
end  of  spring,  frtnn  2  to  4  at  a  birth,  depositing 
them  in  hollows  in  trees  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  ground.  This  animal  is  called  by 
Schreber  M.  Cartad«n*i». 

FISHER,  Ai.VA]f ,  an  American  artist,  bora  in 
Needham,  Mass.,  Aug.  9, 1792.  He  was  intend- 
ed by  his  parents  for  a  mercantile  life,  but  at 
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the  age  of  18  miinifeated  so  strong  a  taste  ibr 
painting  that  he  was  allowed  to  stad^  the  art 
with  an  ornamental  painter  of  merit  named 
Fennrman.  In  1814  he  oommenced  his  profes- 
sional career  as  a  portrait  painter,  ana  soon 
after  nndertoolcbam-yard  scenes,  winter  pieces, 
portraits  of  animals,  and  in  general,  scenes  be- 
longing to  mral  life  in  which  cattle  are  promi- 
nently introdaced.  He  sabseqnently  relamed 
to  {lortrtut  painting,  which  he  practised  for 
many  years  in  Boston. 

FISHER,  Joes,  an  English  divine,  bishop  of 
Boohester,  and  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  refor- 
mation, bom  in  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  in  1469,  be- 
headed Jane  22,  1685.  Having  become  the 
confessor  of  Margaret,  oonntess  of  Richmond, 
he  induced  that  lady  to  found  St  John's  and 
Christ's  colleges  at  Cambridge.  In  1601  he  be- 
came chancellor  of  that  university,  and  in  1604 
bishop  of  Rochester.  He  has  been  supposed  to 
have  written  the  treatise  Auertio  teptem  Saera- 
fiuntoTum,  for  which  Henry  VIH.  obtained  the 
title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith."  Though  long 
fkvored  by  the  king,  Fisher  fiall  under  his  dis- 
pleasnre  by  his  opposition  to  the  divorce  of 
CathariDe  of  Aragon.  On  the  question  of  the 
king's  sphritual  sapremacT'  being  broached  in 
1681,  tlie  bishop  firmly  rinsed  to  acknowledge 
it-  He  farther  fell  into  dis&vor,  and  was  ar- 
raigned for  misprision  of  treason,  for  concealing 
certain  prophecies  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  called 
the  holy  mtud  of  Kent,  respeothig  the  king's 
death.  For  this  offence  he  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment  during  the  king's  pleasure,  but 
was  released  on  paying  a  fine  of  £800.  Refus- 
ing to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1684,  he 
was  committed  to  the  towen  attunted^and  his 
bishopric  declared  vacant  Pope  Paul  IIL  took 
the  opportunity  to  create  him  a  cardinal ;  bat 
Henry  having  sent  Cromwell  to  interrogate  him 
with  regard  to  the  appointment,  and  ^iog  in- 
formed that  he  woold  accept  the  cardinal's  hat, 
ezolauned:  "Mother  of  God!  he  shall  wear 
it  on  his  shoulders  then,  for  I  will  leave  him 
never  a  head  to  set  it  ont"  The  aged  bishop 
was  at  once  condemned  on  the  charge  of  deny- 
ing the  king's  supremacy,  and  was  beheaded. 
He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  7  penitential 
{isalms,  sermons,  and  controversial  and  devo- 
tional treatises.  Erasmus,  his  literary  opponent 
describes  him  as  a  man  of  extensive  powers  of 
mind,  and  for  integrity,  sweetness  of  temper, 
and  greatness  of  soul,  superior  to  most  persons 
of  his  age.  His  life  has  been  written  by  ue  Rev. 
J;  Lewis  (3  vols.  8va,  London,  1864). 

FISHERIES,  the  bosiness  of  catching  fish 
i^wn  a  large  scale,  and  the  localities  frequented 
by  the  kinds  of  fish  that  are  the  chief  objects  of 
pursuit  and  capture,  such  as  the  cod,  herring, 
mackerel,  and  salmon.  The  whale  fishery  and 
the  seal  fishery  are  terms  employed  to  designate 
the  pursuit  of  the  whale  and  tiie  seal,  though 
those  animals  are  not  fishes.  (See  Whale 
FisHEBT,  and  SiAt  Fishkbt.) — Among  the 
audents,  fisheries  were  carried  on  extensively 
&ofa  a  very  early  period,  and  formed  a  valuable 


branch  of  indostry.  Byzantium  (Uie  mofan 
Constantinople),  and  Sinope  on  tM  Kaok  Kt, 
were  famous  for  th«r  lucrative  fiiheriei.  Fh» 
Suetonius  we  leam  that  the  muraiia  or  lag- 
prey,  the  favorite  fish  of  the  Bomtu,  vh 
caught  in  the  greatest  abnndaoce  in  tfat  m 
around  Sicily,  and  in  the  Oarpathisn  ms  be- 
tween Crete  and  Rhodes.  In  the  8d  ceotgi; 
of  our  era  the  fishermen  of  the  MeditRmM 
pursued  their  prey  not  only  on  the  eoMta,  Int 
10  the  open  sea.  making  long  voyages,  iod««a 
passing  the  pillars  of  Herctdes.  Thefiriiaiei 
of  Eg^  were  especially  celebrated  kt  Mi 
productiveness,  but  they  were  all  islnd,  ia 
fakes,  canals,  and  the  river  Nile.  The  Em- 
tians  regarded  the  sea  with  abhorreooe,  md  to 
not  seem  to  have  fished  in  its  waters;  bat  d 
fresh-water  fish  they  made  great  ma,)it  o» 
sumption  being  encouraged  by  lav.  Oi  tlit 
9th  day  of  the  first  month  every  penm  wa 
obliged  to  eat  a  fried  fish  before  the  door  <i)m 
house,  except  the  priests,  who  honied  imttid 
of  eating  the  fish.  Thou^  of  a  modd;  bmt, 
and  insipid  compared  wiUi  sea  fish,  the  M  rf 
Egypt  seems  to  have  been  highly  priod.  He 
Israelites  remembered  with  regret  "the  S^ 
which  (they)  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely."  Va 
revenues  arising  from  the  mheriea  of  Lib 
Mceris  were  given  to  the  queen  of  Egjpt  for 
pin  money,  and  are  said  to  haveanHMOtcdte 
$470,000  annually.— The  eariiestmentioo  of  Ike 
herring  flshen[  that  has  reached  us  dateafron 
A.  D.  709.  The  cod  fishery  began  to  be  rejs- 
lated  by  legislation  in  western  Eorope  torm 
the  end  of  the  9th  century.  From  ai  oifi- 
nance  of  Charles  Y I.  in  1416  it  appetn  tbst  tke 
mackerel  fishery  of  France  at  Oiat  period  wb 
very  extensive,  and  that  the  fish  were  aoldet 
an  extremely  low  rate  in  the  mark^  olf  P«» 
The  development  of  the  fisheries  dniBg  tie 
middle  ages  was  greatly  promoted  bT  m  ^ 
mand  for  fish  that  was  created  by  the  M  of 
the  church.  But  the  discovery,  at  the  end  rf 
the  16th  century,  of  Newfoundland  «nd  il« 
fisheries,  which  to  this  day  surpass  all  othei  it 
magnitude  and  value,  gave  tne  grestert  i& 
pulse  to  the  business,  "nie  cod,  nickerel,  m 
herring  are  the  chief  objects  of  pwwit,  m 
their  range  is  not  limited  to  the  neigbboibood 
of  Newfoundland,  but  they  are  eaosbt  Ib  t«[ 
numbers  on  the  coast  of  New  Endaod,  fa  « 
the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Britiui  niaii^ 
possessions,  and  on  the  coast  of  ^^^^""^-^ 
French  were  the  first  Europeans  who  ^^^ 
in  the  American  cod  fishery.  They  Tinted 
Newfoundland  as  early  as  1604.  I"!**** 
Thomas  Aubert  made  a  fishing  voyige  n« 
Dieppe  to  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  Oa 
that  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  inoreaaed  » 
rapidly  that  in  1617^ey  gave  employiiitotta 
60  vessels  from  different  nations,  cnieSy,  bo»j 
ever,  from  France.  In  1677  there  wwelW 
French  vessels  engaged  in  the  bnsinei^  wB* 
they  pursued  with  great  success.  A  fewye« 
later  the  government  of  Henry  IV.  '»°***2 
measures  to  protect  and  enoonrsgs  to*  coa 
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Aery.  Early  in  fhe  llfth  century,  however, 
le  business  began  to  decline,  so  that  in  1646 
le  number  of  French  vessels  employed  in  it 
M  60  leas  than  in  1677.  At  this  period  began 
MMe  angry  contests  between  the  French  .and 
Sn^sh  about  the  soverwgnty-  of  the  fishing 
ronnda,  which  oontinned,  with  more  or  lees 
iokaoe,  for  npward  of  a  centnry.  After  the 
reaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  the  French  claimed 
lie  exchudve  ownership  of  the  American 
sberiea,  and  their  crnisers  seized  and  confls- 
ated  all  British  fishing  vessels  iband  anywhere 
ast  ot  tba  Kennebec  river,  in  Maine,  except  on 
be  western  coast  of  Newfoundland,  wh««,  by 
.  specific  Btipnlation  of  the  treaty  of  Rjrswick, 
he  JE^i^sh  were  permitted  to  fish.  These  pre- 
ensiona  of  France  to  the  monopoly  of  the 
shiDK  groonds  were  among  the  oaoses  of  the 
rar  dedared  b^  England  in  1703.  By  the 
reaty  of  peace  m  1718  the  French  fishermen 
rere  pn^ibited  from  coming  witliin  80  leagues 
f  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  right  of 
Inland  to  Uie  whole  of  Newfoondland  was 
cbiowledged,  though  it  was  conceded  that 
to  FrKicE  should  have  the  privilege  of 
shing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  that  island, 
NMn  Cape  Bonavista  to  the  northern  point, 
iienoe  along  the  western  shores  as  far  as  Point 
Siche.  The  concession  to  France  of  even  this 
imited  right  to  the  American  fisheries  was 
rehemently  condemned  in  Endand.  The  earl 
if  Oxford,  one  of  Queen  Anne's  mkiisters,  was 
mpeadied  for  high  treason  in  1717,  and  among 
lie  diai^ges  against  him  it  was  alleged  "  that 
ji  defiance  of  an  express  act  of  parliament,  as 
rell  as  in  contempt  of  the  frequent  and  ear* 
leat  representations  of  the  merchants  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  commissioners  of  trade  and 
plantations,"  he  had  advised  his  sovereign  that 
"the  BO^ects  of  France  should  have  we  lib- 
erty of  mhing  and  drying  fish  in  Newfound- 
land." The  French,  however,  notwithstanding 
th«r  exclusion  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  frvm 
most  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  continued 
to  jmrme  the  fisheries  with  energy  and  success. 
Th«y  settled  on  the  island  of  Oape  Breton, 
where  they  built  the  famous  town  and  fortress 
of  Looisbui^,  at  an  expense  of  80,000,000  li- 
vres,  to  protect  and  facilitate  the  fisheries.  In 
1721  then-  fleet  of  fishing  vessels  is  said  to  have 
increased  to  400  sail,  a  greater  number  than  at 
say  former  period.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later 
the  number  of  thdr  vessels  wbs  computed  at  600, 
■nanned  bv  27,000  men,  and  producing  fish  to 
the  annoal  value  of  $4,600,000.  Lonisbnrgwas 
thegreatrendezvoosof  the  French  fi8hermeD,and 
loon  acquired  an  immense  importance  in  Amer- 
ican afi^TS.  "  More  than  200  pieces  of  cannon 
were  mounted  to  dtfend  it,"  says  Sabine.  "  So 
g^  was  its  strength  that  it  was  called  the  Dan* 
Inrlc  of  America.  It  had  nnnneries  and  palaces, 
terraces  and  gardens.  That  such  a  city  rose  upon 
a  lone,  desol^  isle,  in  the  infoncyw  American 
colonization,  appears  includible.  Explanation  is 
found  altme  in  tiie  fishing  enthunasm  of  the 
period."    Li  1746  this  stronghold  waa  besieged 


and  captured  by  a  volunteer  force  from  New 
England,  largely  composed  of  fishermen,  and 
led  by  Sir  William  Pepperell,  the  son  of  a  fish- 
erman of  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  He  was  made  a 
baronet  for  this  exploit,  which  excited  the  great- 
est enthusiasm  in  Enj^d,  where  it  was  con- 
sidered "an-  equivalent  for  all  the  successes  of 
the  French  upon  the  oonUnent."  The  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  declared  that  "  if  France  was 
master  of  Portsmonth,  he  would  hang  the  man 
who  shonld  give  Oape  Breton  in  exchange." 
The  French  fisheries  dealined  rapidly  after  the 
fall  of  Lonisburg,  so  that  of  500  vessels  that 
constituted  the  fishing  fieet  of  France  in  1745 
only  100  remained  in  1748.  By  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1763  it  was  agreed  that  the  French 
should  have  the  liberty  of  fishing  and  drying 
fish  on  a  part  of  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland, 
and  of  fldiing  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  at  the 
distance  <^  sleagues  and  upward  fW>m  the  shore, 
and  on  the  eoasto  of  Cape  Breton  at  the  distance 
of  16  leagues  from  the  shore.  The  little  islands 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  near  the  S.  coast  of 
Newfoundland  were  ceded  to  France  to  serve 
as  shelter  for  the  French  fishermen.  A  few 
years  later,  in  1768,  the  number  of  F^nch  ves- 
sels at  Newfoundland  had  increased  to  269.  By 
the  treaty  of  peace  in  1788  the  right  ot  the 
French  to  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre  was  con; 
firmed,  but,  as  was  alleged,  to  prevent  auarrelsj 
France  renounced  her  right  to  fish  on  tnat  part 
of  the  coast  of  Newfonndland  which  stretches 
ftom  Oi^  Bonavista  to  Oape  St.  John  or  Point 
Biche.  The  French  revolution  was  disastrous 
to  the  fisheries,  so  that  in  1792  the  number  of 
Frenchmen  engaged  in  them  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican seas  was  lees  than  8,400.  During  the  reign 
of  Napoleon  theyconUnned  to  langnish,  andtibe 
fishermen  met  with  severe  losses  from  tiie  Brit- 
ish cruisers.  After  the  peace  of  1816  the  buu- 
ness  rapidly  increased,  till  in  1852  the  cod 
fishery  alone  employed  460  ships  and  14,000  sea- 
men. In  1856  the  products  of  the  French  fish- 
eries were  officially  estimated  to  be  worth  10,- 
100,000  francs.  The  protection  and  encourage- 
ment of  this  great  branch  of  national  industry 
has  from  its  commencement  been  sedulously  at- 
tended to  by  the  French  government.  Bounties 
to  a  large  amount  are  granted  to  the  fishermen. 
At  present,  under  a  law  passed  in  1861,  the 
bounties  to  the  cod  fisheries  are  as  follows:  for 
each  man  of  the  ore  w  of  a  vessel  employed  on  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  or  Iceland,  60  fluncs; 
for  each  metric  quintal  (220i  lbs.)  of  dry  cod- 
fish, 20, 16,  or  12  francs,  according  to  the  coun- 
try to  which  it  is.shiwed,  the  highest  bounty 
being  given  on  ooidfish  shipped  to  the  French 
colonies  in  America,  India,  and  the  west  coast  of 
Africa. — Sebastian  Oabot  on  his  return  from  his 
voyage  of  discovery  in  1497  first  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  English  to  the  American  fisheries, 
by  pointing  ont  ue  abundance  of  fish  in  the  seas 
around  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  The  first 
English  voyages  in  quest  of  fish,  however,  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  were  in  1617.  In 
1622, 40  or  60  hoosea  for  the  accommodation  of 
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fishermen  were  bniU  in  Newfenodland,  whidi 
nuij  thus  claim  to  be  mnoh  the  oldest  English  col- 
ony in  America,  though  no  permanent  settlemeDt 
'  was  effected  till  about  a  century  later.  In  1648 
parliament.,  to  enconrage  the  fisberies,  passed  an 
act  laying  heavy  penalties  on  persons  convicted 
of  eating  flesh  on  fish  days.  At  the  same  time 
restrictions  previooaly  existing  were  removed, 
and  the  Newfoondland  fishery  made  free  to  every 
English  sabiect.  In  1668  another  act  was  passed 
providing  that  "for  the  nudntenance  of  ship* 
ping,  the  increase  of  fishermen  and  marines,  and ' 
for  Uie  sparing  of  the  fresh  victoal  of  the  realm, 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  eat  flesh  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  nnless  under  the 
forfeiture  of  £3  for  each  offence."  The  nok  and 
those  who  had  bought  special  licenses  were  ex- 
cepted trom  the  action  of  this  statute.  But 
as  under  these  laws  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
compelled  for  168  days  of  the  year  to  abstain 
from  meat,  the  demand  for  fish  was  of  course 
very  great  In  1683  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  took 
possession  of  Newfoundland  nnder  the  first 
charter  granted  in  England  for  colonization  in 
America,  and  from  this  act  of  Sir  Humphrey 
and  from  the  discovery  by  Cabot  in  1497,  Eng- 
land derives  her  right  toNewfonndland  and  its 
fishing  grounds.  At  the  beginni^  of  the  17th 
century  it  is  estimated  that  200  Ijiglish  ships 
went  annually  to  Newfoundland,  and  that  they 
employed  in  catching  and  curing  the  fish  not 
less  than  10,000  men  and  boys.  In  1608  Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold  explored  the  coast  of  New 
England,  and,  catching  cod  near  the  sonthem 
cape  of  Massachusetts,  gave  it  the  name  it  bears. 
Oapt  John  Smith  followed  in  1614,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Maine  took  and  dried  or  pickled  47,000 
fish,  the  profits  from  which,  and  frwn  the  ftars 
he  bought  of  the  Indians,  amounted  to  $7,000. 
From  this  time  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  New 
England  began  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigor.  In 
1616  full  fares  were  taken  by  8  English  ships, 
and  sold  at  high  prices  in  Spain  and  the  Canary 
islands.  In  1620  the  island  of  Monhegan  off  the 
coast  of  Maine  had  become  a  noted  fishing 
station,  and  in  1622  profitable  fishing  voyages 
to  New  England  were  made  by  86  En^ish  ships. 
In  1621  an  angry  controversy  arose  in  England 
in  consequence  of  a  claim  set  up  by  the  "  council 
of  Plymouth,"  a  company  ohartet^  by  James 
I.,  to  the  monopoly  of  firiiing  in  the  American 
seas  between  the  40th  and  48th  degrees  of  N. 
latitude.  This  company  demanded  from  each 
vessel  fishing  in  these  waters  a  tax  of  about  83 
cents  a  ton.  This  claim  was  stonily  resisted. 
The  house  of  commons  took  part  with  the  fisher- 
men, and  the  contest  was  continued  into  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  quarrel  between  him  and  parliament, 
which  brought  on  the  civil  war.  in  1689  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fisheries,  exempting  fish- 
ing vessels  from  all  duties  or  taxes  for  7  years. 
The  English  fleet  at  Newfoundland  about  this 
time  had  dwin<^ed  from  400  to  160  sail,  partly 
from  the  diminished  consumption  of  &h  in 


Europe  owing  to  &6  growth  ct  Tiiitni<iiiill^ 
and  partly  from  the  increase  of  tha  coast  SAtry 
by  tne  settlers  on  Newfoundland.  fihTt^  I^ 
in  1660,  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  atriet  <^ 
servanoe  of  Lent,  assigning  as  (»ie  reaaan  ''the 
good  it  produces  in  the  emplcqmiMit  of  firfwr- 
men."  In  the  same  year  parliament  ysMtd  sn 
act  remitting  the  doty  on  salt  need  in  eniag 
fish,  and  exempting  all  fishing  material*  from 
onstCMns  and  excise.  Still  the  irainber  at  tak- 
ing vessels  continued  to  decline,  tiU  ia  16T9 
omy  80  were  sent  oat  To  revive  the  tza^ 
the  barbarous  expedient  was  resetted  to  «f 
breaking  up  the  settlements  in  Newfimaflsai 
from  which  boat  fishing  was  earned  on,  aai 
the  fishermen  were  accordingly  driveo  off  ui 
their  dwellings  burned  by  Sir  Joitn  Bsrj, 
who  was  sent  over  for  that  porpoaeL  lUs 
harsh  measure  increased  the  nnmber  of  fishiag 
vessels,  which  in  1674  had  risen  to  370,  sanplo;- 
ing  1 0,800  men.  Toward  the  end  of  ihe  cattaij 
settlers  were  again  allowed  to  dweH  ia  New- 
foundland, and  in  1729  the  number  of  resident 
inhabitants  was  estimated  at  6,000.  TIm  bast 
fishery  of  the  colonists  again  sapplaated  th« 
fishei7  in  vessels  of  large  size,  and  to  eneoumfge 
the  home  merchants  parliament  in  1775  alloirei 
a  bounty  of  £40  to  each  of  the  firs*  S5  ships, 
£20  to  the  next  100,  and  £10  to  the  second  100 
that  should  make  &res  of  fish  before  the  nuddk 
of  July  and  return  to  the  fishing  gmnnds  iov  a 
second  lading.  At  this  time  the  whole  nan- 
ber  of  Briti^  subjects  employed  in  the  New- 
foundland fisheries  was  23,662,  all  of  whom,  '$ 
is  said,  became  sailors.  The  Engllidi  flsheriH 
were  exceedingly  prosperous  between  179S  sad 
1816.  In  1814, 1.200,000  quintals  of  6ah  were 
produced,  worth  $12,000,000.  There  have  been 
great  fluctuations  since  then  both  in  the  number 
of  fish  taken  and  in  their  price  in  tbe  maricet, 
but  the  average  annual  catch  of  codfish  by  the 
English  fishermen  is  computed  at  a  millieo  of 
quintals  of  112  lbs.  eadu  They  are  sold  ohi^ 
in  the  British  idands,  in  British  Amwica,  tai 
in  Portugal,  Italy,  Sp^n,  Brazil,  and  the  Vest 
Indies.  The  home  fiuteries  of  the  Bntiah  iskadi 
are  of  great  extent  and  importance,  tbe  nr- 
rounding  seas  swarming  with  herring  nwdcod, 
cod,  and  other  species.  The  formation  ot  rail- 
roads has  greatly  increased  the  consmaptioa  of 
fish  by  rendering  it  possible  for  tbe  inhafa^sati 
of  tbe  most  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom  t«eb- 
tain  sea  fish  in  a  few  hours  after  tbey  are  oai^>t 
In  Birmingham,  for  example,  the  annual  de- 
mand has  risen  since  the  opening  of  railw^ 
from  400  to  4,000  tons.  A  very  prodnetrre  sal- 
mon fishery  is  carried  on  in  tbe  Scottish  snd 
Irish  rivers.  Tbe  east  coast  of  Scotland  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  herring  fishery,  the  onnnal  pro- 
duct of  which  is  computed  at  660,000  borreK 
worth,  at  16<.  a  barrel,  £620,000.  Tbe  total 
value  of  the  British  fisheries  is  estimated  at 
£4,600,000.  The  coast  and  river  fisbwies  of 
Uie  British  islands,  after  dedaotingall  expensei^ 
yield  a  profit  of  £1,600,000.  Among  other  £a- 
ropean  nations^  tbe  Dntoh  fbr  sever^  centories 
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took  the  lead  in  the  fisheries,  and  t^  herring 
fiab«rf  -was  long  a  chief  sonrce  of  tlieir  wealth. 
It  has,  bowerer,  muoh  declined,  though  it  etill 
employs  abont  1,600  veasela  and  8,000  men, 
and  prodocea  an  average  annual  amount  of 
4^0002000  florins.  There  is  also  a  prodnctive 
ood  nsber7  carried  on  npon  the  Dcwger  bank, 
'wtddi  lies  between  Holland  and  England.  The 
'STorwe^an  ood  fisheries  are  eztremel/  valuable, 
and  aro  carried  on  chiefly  from  the  province  of 
j&miatlc,  which  has  employed  in  them  8,000 
yeaaela  and  15,000  men.  Their  average  annual 
prodnot  is  stated  at  16,000,000  fish,  21,600 
barrels  ot  cod-liver  oil,  and  26,000  barrels  of 
roe,  the  total  value  of  which  is  estimated  at 
$1,600,000.  There  is  also  a  salmon  fishery  of 
great  valoe  carried  on  in  the  rivers  of  Norway. 
Lobsters  to  the  number  of  100,000  annually  are 
aent  to  London,  and  in  some  years  shark  fishing 
is  paraned  with  much  success.  In  1846, 20,000 
sharks  were  taken  by  8  vessels  fitted  oat  for  the 
-purpose.  The  inland  fisheries  of  Russia  are 
am<»g  the  most  productive  in  the  world.  The 
value  <tf  the  sturgeon  annually  caught  in  the 
waters  of  Astrakhan,  and  in  the  Kur  and  the 
Emba,  is  $1,760,000.  The  total  value  of  the 
CaM^an  fisheries  is  estimated  at  $2,600,000. 
The  waters  of  China  abound  in  fish,  and  it  is  e»- 
dnnted  by  high  authority  that  aao  tenth  of  the 
people  of  that  empire  derive  t^eir  food  from 
the  watM'.  The  coasts  are  crowded  with  en- 
terprising and  indnstrious  fishermen,  and  be- 
ade  the  net  and  the  hook,  a  great  variety  of 
jpgenioas  expedients  are  used  to  capture  the 
fish.  In  the  eastern  provinces,  cormorants  are 
tnuaed  in  great  numbers  to  catch  fish,  which 
tbey  bring  to  their  master,  who  sits  in  a  boat 
ftvm  which  he  oversees  at  the  same  time  12  or 
IS  of  the  birds. — The  great  sea  fisheries  of  the 
United  States  are  mostly  carried  on  firom  New 
England.  They  date  from  the  earliest  settlement 
of  the  country,  it  being  probable  that  among 
the  motives  that  led  to  the  colonization  of  Mas- 
ea^nsetts  was  the  hope  of  profit  from  the  fish- 
eries on  the  coast,  which  Smith,  Archer,  Brere- 
ton,  and  otiier  writers  of  the  day  represented  as 
smrpsfSHng  even  those  of  Newfoundland.  Ed- 
ward "WimIow,  in  his  "  Warrative  of  the  true 
Groonds  and  Causes  of  the  First  Planting  of 
New  England,"  relates  an  interview  1>etween 
James  I.  and  the  agent  of  the  Puritans  who 
went  over  to  England  fh)m  Leyden  in  1618  to 
soli^  his  consent  to  their  going  to  America. 
The  king  asked  them :  "  What  profit  might 
arise  f"  They  answered-:  "Mshing."  Upon 
which  James  replied :  "  So  Ood  have  my  sonl, 
'tis  an  honest  trade ;  'twas  the  apostles'  own 
calling."  Very  soon  after  their  arrival  at  Ply- 
month  the  pilgrims  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 
In  10S4  they  sent  to  England  a  ship  laden  with 
fish,  sad  in  the  next  year  two  others  with  fish 
and  fiirs.  In  1628  they  were  selling  fish  to  the 
Datch  at  New  Amsterdam.  About  1670  the 
profits  of  the  mackerel,  bass,  and  herring  fish- 
eries at  Gape  Cod  were  granted  to  found  a  free 
school,  which  was  opened  in  1671.    FromBos- 
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ton  fish  began  to  be  exported  as  early  as  1688. 
In  1639  ue  general  court  of  Massachnsetts 
passed  an  act  to  enconrage  the  fisheries  by  ex- 
empting fishing  vessels  and  all  property  con- 
nected with  them  from  taxes  and  duties  for  7 
years.  At  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the 
merchants  of  Massachnsetts  exported  annually 
about  100,000  quintals  of  codfish,  worth  $400,- 
000,  to  Portugid,  Spain,  and  Italy.  In  1781  the 
fisheries  of  the  colony  employed  6,000  or  6,000 
men.  Ten  years  later  the  number  of  fishing 
vessels  belonging  to  Massachnsetts  was  400,  be-l 
side  as  many  shfdlops  and  nndecked  boats.  The 
annual  produce  of  the  ood  fishery  was  about 
280,000  quintals,  of  which  $700,000  worth  was 
exported.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary 
contest  the  fishing  towns  were  rich  and  popn- 
lons.  Marblehead  was  second  only  to  Boston 
in  population  and  property.  In  1775,  in  the 
hope  of  starving  New  England  into  submission, 
the  British  parliament  passed  the  act  to  deprive 
the  oc^onies  of  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  The  breaking,  out  of  hos- 
tilities, which  soon  followed,  nearly  destroyed 
the  fisheries  for  a  time.  The  fishermen  of  New 
England  turned  their  attention  to  privateering, 
and  of  the  200,000  tons  of  British  shipping  cap- 
tured during  the  war  it  is  computed  that  at 
least  one-half  was  taken  by  them.  Marblehead 
sent  an  entire  regiment  of  men  to  Washington's 
army,  and  so  great  were  its  sacrifices  and  losses 
that  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  town  reckoned 
600  widows  and  1,000  fatherless  children  in  a 
population  of  less  than  4,000.  The  towns  of 
Salem  and  Beverly  fitted  out  against  the  enemy 
in  the  course  of  the  contest  62  vessels  with  760 
guns  and  nearly  4,000  seamen.  The  capture  of 
the  fishing  region  from  the  English  was  a  favor- 
ite project  with  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and 
much  negotiation  upon  the  snbject  was  held 
with  the  French  government,  which  was  offer- 
ed, in  case  of  success,  possession  of  one  half  of 
Newfoundland  and  eqnal  rights  with  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  waters  of  the  fishing  grounds.  These 
projects,  however,  resulted  in  nothing.  In  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  right  of  the  Americans  to  a  share 
in  the  fisheries  was  secured  by  the  firmness  of 
John  Adams,  who  mode  the  concession  of  that 
right  an  ultimatum  in  the  discussions  with  the 
Britbh  commissioners.  By  the  treaty  it  was 
agreed  "  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmolested  the  right  to 
take  fish  of  every  kmd  on  the  Grand  bank,  and 
on  all  the  other  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  also 
in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other 
places  in' the  sea  where  the  inhabitants  of  botl^ 
countries  used  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish: 
and  also,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  I7nite<| 
States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  eveiT' 
kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land as  British  fishermen  shall  use,  and  also  on 
the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  of  his 
Britannic  majesty's  dominions  in  America." 
To  check  the  growth  of  the  United  States  fish- 
eries and  to  promote  those  of  their  .own  colo- 
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vies,  th«  British  gOTemment  toned  an  order  ia 
eoanoil,  Jnly,  1783,  prohibiting  American  fish 
from  being  carried  to  tlie  British  West  Indies, 
\rhich  had  been  before  the  war  one  ot  tlie  beat 
markets  for  the  New  England  trade  in  fish. 
The  federal  goyemment  early  recognized  the 
importance  m  the  fisheries  and  the  necessity 
of  encouraging  them  by  legialatire  action.  In 
1789  congress,  passed  an  act  grantin^^  a  bounty 
of  6  cents  per  quintal  on  dried  and  pickled  ma 
exported  fW>m  the  United  States,  uid  imposing 
A  doty  of  60  cents  per  onintal  on  foreign  fish. 
In  1793  the  bounty  on  dried  and  pickled  fish 
waa  ab(diehed,  and  a  specific  allowance  waa 
made  to  vessels  emidoyea  in  the  cod  fishery :  to 
boats  between  6  and  20  tons,  $1  per  t<Hi  annually ; 
to  those  between  20  and  80  tons,  60  cents  per  ton 
additional ;  and  to  those  more  than  80  tons,  |3  60 
per  too ;  but  the  ammal  allowance  to  any  one 
vessel  was  limited  to  $170.  In  1797  these  rates 
were  increased.  Vessels  of  the  smallest  class 
were  allowed  $1  60  per  ton  annually ;  vessels 
upward  of  20  ton&  $2  40  per  ton ;  and  the 
maximum  was  fixed  at  |273.  During  the  war 
with  En^and  in  1812-'16  the  enemy's  crnisers 
kept  the  fishermen  from   the  distant  fishing 

Sounds.  Many  of  them  entered  the  navy,  and 
e  frigate  Ckmstitution  was  chiefly  manned  hy 
them.  They  fitted  out  privateers  in  great  nnm- . 
bers,  and  though  remarkably  suoceenul  in  their 
new  pursuit,  so  great  was  the  number  who 
were  exposed  to  the  chances  of  war  that  among 
the  prisoners  discharged  from  Dartmoor  on  the 
oonmsion  of  peace  there  were  600  men  from 
the  little  town  of  Harblehead  alone.  In  the 
negotiations  for  peace  the  English  commissioa- 
era  strove  earnestly  to  procure  the  consent  of 
the  American  commissioners  to  a  relinquish- 
ment of  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the 
use  of  the  fishTng  grounds,  bat  the  latter  were 
instructed  to  break  oflT  the  negotiation  and  oome 
borne,  rather  than  allow  the  question  of  sor- 
tendering  the  fisheries  to  be  discossed.  The 
British,. however,  maintained,  even  after  peace 
was  oondnded,  that  the  state  of  hostilities  had 
abrogated  the  concession  of  rights  made  in  1788. 
Discnsnons  ensued  between  the  two  govern>> 
menta,  which  resulted,  in  1818,  in  a  convention, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Americana 
should  have  the  lib«rU  of  taking  fish  on  Uie 
southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  between  Cape 
Bay  and  the  Rameau  islands;  fh)m  Oape  BAy 
to  the  Qnirpon  islands ;  on-  the  shores  of  the 
Magdalene  islands;  and  ^so  on  the.  sontbem 
coast  of  Labrador  fh>m  Monnt  Joly  to  and 
fhrongh  the  struts  of  Belleisle,  and  tiience 
northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast  The 
United  States  on  their  part  renonnced  formally 
the  right  of  fishing  on  or  witiiin  8  marine 
milea  of  the  Britiidi  donAnions  in  America 
not  included  in  the  above  n)ecifled  limits. 
The  act  of  congress  now  in  roroe  respecting 
fishing  Ixmnties  was  passed  in  1819.  It  re- 
qairee  that  vessels  claiming  bounty  shall  have 
been  exclusively  employed  in  the  cod  fishery 
at  sea  a  qtedfieS  pwiod  between  the  last  day 


of  Febrnary  and  tfae  1«(  day  of  Swilwj 
the  master  and  -(  of  the  oew  magt bedtiiw 
of  the  United  States,  and  very  Mriiinitjnof 
must  be  laid  bef(Mre  the  collector  of  ue  wdet 
to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  that  aD  dwnqB- 
ritiona  have  been  oomidied  with.  The  hiMiii 
idlowed  are:  to  vessels  between  6  sadtOloH, 
$8  60  per  ton;  more  than  80  toDs,tiii«tia; 
no  vessel  to  receive  more  than  $860.  Hun- 
erage  annual  amount  of  these  boaatiti,  tl  tai 
years,  is  about  |360,00a  In  the  RimiMr  <t 
1862  serioDS  troubles  broke  oat  on  theUii 
Kroonda  of  British  America  between  tbs  iur- 
loan  fishermen  and  the  British  authoritiM^  vkt 
elaimed.  the  right  to  exdode  the  fbciw  ha 
the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  British  yammm. 
This  daim,  which  was  supported  by  umHi 
naval  force,  waa  regarded  by  the  United  Sutet 
as  illegal,  and  the  war  steamers  Priaeatoa  nd 
Fulton  were  sent  to  tlie  coast  of  Nora  SwtiitD 
protect  the  rights  of  the  fiehemMO.  Ike&- 
pate  was  temporarily  settled  by  niitgtl  Mt- 
eeesions,  and  in  1864  a  reciprocity  ti«i^  vm 
agreed  upon  by  tbe  two  oonntries,  coatsinmftle 
following  stipulations  oonceming  tbe  fidmei: 
"The  inhabitanUof  the  United  Stat«*ehilllsn^ 
in  common  with  the  subjects  of  her  Saituit 
m^esty,  the  liberty  to  tute  fish  of  tiajM 
except  shell  fish  on  the  sea  coasts  tad  ilianii 
and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Cwdt, 
New -Brunswick,  Nova  Sootis,  Prince  Sdvsd'i 
island,  and  of  the  several  islands  tbematoid- 
Jacent,  without  being  restricted  to  sny  daUM 
Kom  tbe  shore,  with  permissiQn  to  uid  ^icf 
the  coasts  and  shores  of  tboee  cdoniet,  nd  tii 
islands  thereof;  and  also  upon  tiie  UigdiltH 
islands,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  drying  their  Mti  ud 
caring  their  fish."  It  was  speoSed  tint  tie 
liberty  thus  granted  should  apply  solely  tsw 
fisheries, and  not  to  salmon,  sluid,  or  otherm* 
fisheries;  and  that  the  fisbermeB  ifawJd»» 
interfere  with  the  tights  ot  private  rnf**^ 
or  trespass  on  parts  of  tbe  diore  oecifiM  If 
British  fishermen.  Similar  ri^ta,  Tith  amiH 
reservations,  were  granted  to  Britiah  fidienM 
on  the  coast  of  tiie  United  States  north  of  k 
86°.  The  total  value  of  the  prodnoti  of  *• 
sea  fisheries  of  th^  United  Ststet  ofKiM 
daring  the  year  ending  Jane  89,  16t^  ^ 
$8,660,296.  Of  this  sum  $3,865,84}  WM  & 
prodoot  of  the  whale  fishery,  and  t(M,^ 
the  ood,  mackerel,  and  herring  fiatoica^ 
island  of  Hayti  took  «tf^  the  exports  of  thsJMir 

fisheries  the  amount  of  $388,066,  or  wwtfcii 
one  third  of  the  whole.  The  next  be«t«^"« 
was  Cuba,  which  took  to  the  valAof  llMiJ* 
—Beside  tbe  sea  fisheries,  tiie  rivor  »d  W» 
^heries  of  the  United  States  are  of  0W>^ 
portanoe.  There  are  valnable  sbsd fiyw* 
tbe  Conneoticntt  Hudson,  Ddawai^  Fowv^ 
and  other  rivers  fUling  into  tiie  Atlsat*  »• 
great  lake  fisheries  are  tiwse  of  Erie,  Hwj 
Michigan,  and  Superior.  The  w^te  1»»» 
prind|Mil  object  of  porsoit,  tJwt^.J*!!, 
piokerd  are  oanght  in  large  I"*"'*''*.?*! 
amount  taken  annually  is  estimsted  it  wi*" 
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nels^irMchare'vortli  nearly  1509,000.  Pront 
«  riven  flowkiK  into  the  lakes,  aboat  10,000 
irraia ofpiokerel, worth $85,000,  we  aniuuilly 
ken.  The  fisheries  <tf  the  Paelfio  ooast  of  the 
nited  Btatee  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  but  the 
rers  of  that  region  abound  in  salmon  of  the 
lest  quality,  of  which  a  ^'eat  amoont  is  already 
maally  eaught. — See  "  B^xnrt  on  the  principal 
liberies  of  the-  American  Sees,"  by  Lorenso 
ibine  (Wadiington,  1862);  "Report  on  the 
>ft  and  Birerr  fisheries  of  Kew  Bnuuwiok," 
r  IL  H.  Perley  (Frederioton,  1852). 
FISHES,  the  lowest  class  of  Tertebrated  ani^ 
Ills,  red-blooded,  breathing  thronrii  the  me* 
inrn  of  water  by  means  of  branaiia  .or  ^lls. 
ike  otiier  rertebratee,  they  have  an  internal 
ideton,  the  brain  and  nAiuX  cord  protected 
7  a  bony  cavity  and  canal,  muscles  external  to 
to  bones,  never  mors  than  4  extronities,  and 
lie  organs  of  special  sense  ia  the  cavities  of  the 
tad;  li^ng  in  a  medium  heavier  than  air,  and 
ery  nearly  of  the  same  density  as  their  bodies^ 
womotion  is  comparatively  easy,  and  their 
ma,  fins,  and  smooth  snr&ce  are  admirably 
dealated  for  rapid  progressitm;  breathins  by 
leans  of  air  contained  in  the  water,-  their  biooA 
i  cold,  and  consequently  thrir  vital  enei^  is 
m  than  tbat  of  mammals  and  birds.  The 
irain  is  very  small,  and  the  organs  of  sense  oal- 
alat«d  to  receive  only  the  simplest  impressions 
if  sigbt,  smell,  hearingj  taste,  and  touch ;  gen- 
iraily  imaUe  to  make  any  sounds,  with  an  in- 
lexiblebody,  simply  ttrticalated  limbs,  fixed  and 
itaring  eyes,  living  in  oomparative  darkness  and 
altace,  there  is  no  change  in  their  ooomtenanoe^ 
10  nimseion  of  feeling  or  emotion,  no  appar- 
mt  motives  in  their  monotonona. existence  b»- 
rood  tbe  neoeesily  of  snpply in^  themselves  with 
M,  escaping  from  their  enemies,  and  providing 
br  the  conunnanoe  of  their  species.  Their 
^f  pleasure  is  that  of  eating,  and  their  only 
iaageris  from  the  superior  struigth  and  qniok- 
less  of  other  inhabitants  of  the  waters  or  from 
Ibearttfioesof  man;  to  eat,  and  to  avoid  being 
eaten,  are  the  great  occupations  of  their  lives, 
isd  the  varieties  of  their  forms,  their  instinct^ 
ind  their  favorite  haunts,  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  these  objects;  the  movable  fila- 
nentaof  the  lopMut  or  gooee  fish,  the  prolonged 
inost  of  the  pipe  fish  aad  chatodon,  the  win^ 
like  ezpanrions.of  the  flying  fish,  and  the  elec- 
tric annatiire  Of  the  torpedo  and  gymnotus,  are 
ill  instrnmente  eiUier  Ibr  offence,  defence,  or 
eac^  Odd-blooded^  they  are  little  sensitive 
to  changes  of  temperature,  and  their  migrations 
ud  eeaiona  6t  propagation  are  less  influenced 
bf  (hermometrio  oonmtiona  than  are  those  of 
the  higher  vertebrates ;  many  fishes  qiawn  in 
vinier,  and  it  is  in  the  odd  nortbem  waters 
that  Ute  innumerable  individnals  of  the  cod  and 
^niag  ^Motes  mn  pursued  by  man.  Even  the 
mf»  of  fiahea  are  marked  by  the  same  tang 
fnid;  vety  few  species  have  sexnal  onion;  in 
ixoet,  the  males  pnrsne  the  eggs  rather  than  the 
^Biiiti,  and  eoldly  ftoondate  the  spawn  of  un- 
loiowit  tdolts,  from  which  arise  young  whieh 


tttef  will  iMv^r  reeognice  and  probaUy  never 
see.  A  few  females,  as  the  stickleback,  deposit 
eggs  in  nests  made  by  the  males ;  some  carry 
their  eggs  and  even  their  young  with  them  for 
a  short  period,  and  feed  and  protect  their  little 
ones  like  true  mothers;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  joys  of  maternity  are  unknown  among 
fi^ea,  and  the  sexes,  care  nothing  for  each  other 
even  in  the  breedmg  season.  With  all  this  u>- 
parent  lack  of  eqjoyment,  and  low  position  in 
the  vertebrated  series,  the  class  of  fishes  dis- 
plays as  much  and  perhaps  more  variety  and 
elegimce  of  form  and  beauty  of  coloration  than 
the  more  psychically  favored  birds  and  mam- 
mals ;  there  is  not  a  color  of  the  rainbow,  nor 
a  metaUie  refleeti(m,  nor  the  hue  of  a  precious 
stone,  which  may  not  be  seen  in  the  banos,  spots, 
and  scales  of  fishes.  Their  beauty,  therefore, 
as  well  as  their  utility  as  food,  early  drew  at- 
tention to  these  inhabitants  of  the  waters; 
many  tribes  of  men,  both  savage  and  civilized, 
obtain  tiieir  principal  nourishm^it  from  the  sea; 
the  countless  numbers  of  cod,  mackerel,  herr 
ring,  and  other  migrating  fishes,  give  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  men,  and  prove  important 
items  of  national  wealth ;  on  the  one  hand,  the 
poorest  person  may  satisfy  his  hanger  in  the 
cheapest  manner  with  fish,  and  on  the  other, 
the  wealthy  epicure  may  tempt  his  palate  by 
the  most  expensive  loxuries  from  the  same  sea ; 
the  aristocratic  salmon  and  tnrbot  swim  side 
by  side  with  the  plebeian  tribes.  The  habits  of 
fishes,  even  of  tiie  most  common  ^>ecies,  are 
oomparativdy  little  known  fit>m  the  diflSonlty 
of  observing  them  in  their  native  haunts ;  we 
know  that  some  are  solitary,  and  others  grega- 
rious; some  great  wanderers,  others  restricted 
within  narrow  limits ;  some  surface  swimmert^ 
others  remaining  near  the  bottom  or  at  great 
depths ;  some  living  on  sandy  bottoms,  others 
in  rodcy,  others  in  muddy  localities;  some 
found  only  in  salt  water,  others  only  in  fresh, 
others  in  both  or  in  brackish  waters ;  some  seen 
only  near  the  shore,  others  in  very  deep  water 
far  frmn  land ;  some  sluggish  like  the  skates, 
others  active  like  the  shtuuis  and  seomberoids; 
some  perish  quickly  out  of  the  water,  as  those 
with  widely  open  gills  like  the  herring,  others 
live  a  long  time  after  being  canght  like  the  eel, 
or  can  travel  over  land  or  climb  trees  like  the 
anabas  scandens.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  study 
of  fishes  in  aquaria  will  ftimish  valuable  addi- 
iiaoB  to  our  knowledge  of  the  most  common  sper- 
cies.  When  we  consider  that  more  than  two 
thirds  of  Uie  surfiace  of  the  globe  is  covered  by 
the  sea,  and  that  a  large  port  of  the  continents  is 
ooo(q>ied  by  lakes,  rivers,  sod  marshes,  we  may 
nnderstand  the  kaportance  of  this  class  of  ani- 
m^  in  the  economy  of  nature. — The  external 
form  of  fishes  is  very  various,  but  the  head  is 
not  separ^ed  fr<Hn  th^  body  by  a  distinct  neck, 
and  the  trunk  generally  ia  eontinued  gradually 
into  the  tail ;  in  the  skates  the  tail  is  Jong  and 
distinct  from  the  body.  The  body  may  be 
romtded  as  in  the  diodon,  cylindrical  as  in  the 
eel,  compressed  horisontally  as  in  the  rays,  or 
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flattened  yerticafiy  as  in  most  fishes ;  tie  liead 
may  be  larger  than  the  body  as  in  the  goose 
fish,  compressed,  angnlar,  and  obtuse,  as  in  the 
bullhead,  prolonged  into  a  beak  as  in  the  pipe 
fish,  or  the  npper  jaw  may  project  over  the 
month  as  in  tne  sword  fish  and  sharks;  the 
month  may  open  on  the  under  or  npper  snrfaoe, 
or,  as  is  nsnal,  at  the  end  of  the  snout,  with  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  gape.  The  nostrils 
may  be  single  as  in  the  sharks  and  rays,  <^ 
doable  as  in  most  fishes.  The  eyes  vary  greatly 
in  size  and  in  direction ;  generally  on  the  sides 
of  the  head,  in  the  urancteoput  they  look  np- 
■ward,  and  in  the  fiounder  family  both  are  on 
one  side.  In  the  cartilaginous  fishes  the  extw- 
nal  borders  of  the  gills  are  attached  to  the  skin, 
and  the  gill  openings  correspond  in  number  to 
the  intervals  between  the  branchies ;  but  in  the 
osseons  fishes  there  is  a  single  large  gill  opening 
on  each  ride,  just  behind  the  head,  serving  for 
the  exit  of  the  water  after  it  has  beeU'SwaUow- 
ed  and  made  to  pass  over  the  gills,  the  flapping 
of  the  gill  covers  assisting  the  respiratory  pro- 
cess. Some  of  the  apodid  or  mnrenoid  fishes 
have  hardly  the  rudiments  of  fins ;  in  others, 
the  fins  are  either  vertical  and  on  the  median 
line,  or  lateral  and  in  pairs.  The  lateral  fins 
are  the  pectorals  and  the  ventrals,  correspond- 
ing to  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs  of 
higher  animals ;  the  pectorals  are  attached  be- 
hind the  opening  of  the  gills ;  the  ventrals  are 
generally  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  body, 
and  may  be  variously  placed  irom  under  the 
throat,  even-  in  advance  of  the  pectorals,  to 
the  origin  of  the  tail.  The  vertical  fins 
serve  the  purposes  of  keel  and  rudder,  and  are 
the  dorsal  on  the  back,  the  anal  under  the  tail, 
and  the  candal  at  the  end  of  the  body.  All 
these  fins  vary  in  size  and  in  the  number  of  rays 
which  sustain  them,  being  sometimes  spiny, 
flometimes  soft,  branched,  and  composed  of 
many  small  joints.  In  the  old  system  oif  nomen- 
clature, the  malacopterygians  are  bony  fishes 
with  soft  artioulatea  fin  rays,  the  aoanthoptery- 
gians,  bony  fishes  in  which  some  of  the  rays  are 
spiny,  and  the  chondropterygians,  tJie  so-called 
oartQaginous  fishes;  these  classes  have  been 
variondy  subdivided,  and  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  Iohthtoloot  for  the  numerous 
classifications  from  Artedi  to  Agassiz.  The  anus 
nay  open  fiir  behind  the  ventrals,  move  tot- 
ward  with  them,  and  in  their  absence  be  sito- 
ated  even  under  the  throat,  as  in  ttemarehtu; 
the  jaws  may  be  armed  with  difi'erent  kinds  of 
teeth,  which  often  exist  also  on  the  tongue  and 
various  parts  of  the  month  and  throat ;  the  lips 
may  be  provided  with  sensitive  barbels  as  in 
"the  horn  pout,  or  with  fleshy  appendages  as  in 
the  sea  raven  (hemiiripUnui).  The  udn  mav 
be  nearly  naked,  or  covered  with  very  small 
scales;  the  scales  may  be  rough  gruns  as  in 
the  sharks,  thick  plates  as  in  the  stui!Ke<Mi,  a 
smooth  enamelled  coat  of  mail  as  'm  the  lepido»- 
tetu,  smooth  as  in  the  herring,  or  serrated  as  in 
the  perch.  Along  the  side  of  the  body  is  the 
lateral  line,  formed  by  a  series  of  porea,  the  oat- 


lets  of  Aemnciparora  glands;  fUiSnetihidi 
from  the  head  to  the  cnidal  fin,  genemll;  it  tU 
mid  height  of  the  body,  nearer  ttie  btdimaaw 
fishes  than  In  othera,  sometimM  oasiiiig  loag 
before  the  region  of  the  tail,  and  oocwon^ 
mnltiple;  the  scales  along  thto  line  are iidi4 
notched,  or  perforated  for  the  proteotiini/dw 
dncta;  tbey  are  sometimes  Iwger  or  nb 
tbaa  the  rest,  and  may  be  Ae  only  cut  pw 
ent;  Uiey  (rften  have  strange  fonnBaDdin» 
tures.  In  various  parts  of  the  body,  bat  tspt- 
oially  about  the  bead,  are  nnmeraoi  pom,  v 
water  tubes,  by  which  water  is  introdoeed  itto 
the  system,  even  into  tbeciroolationjiaaem 
situated  along  the  lateral  line.  The  tioaegf 
the  fidi  Aeleton  is  either  cartilage,  fibctKcti- 
lage,orbone;  thefirstisfouMintiieahiifaad 
rays,  the  second  in  the  sun-fish  (ortiofvnm) 
and  goose  fish  {lophiuM),  and  the  lastin  eosmai 
fishes ;  the  chemical  oompoation  is  thst  of  ate 
vertebrates,  principally  the  pboq)bate  iDdcirt»- 
nato  of  lime.  The  osteology  of  the  head,  bnodiid 
apparatus,  trunk,  and  limbs,  has  been  tlteid; 
given,  as  fnUy  as  the  limits  of  tha  woik  villi- 
fow,  in  the  article  CouPASArm  AsAioKT(nL 
V.  p.  6ff8) ;  for  ftartber  details  see  Corier  ud 
Valenciennes,  vd.  i^  and  Owen  on  "  FiAe*.'- 
Ifost  fishes  are  quick  in  their  mowowiiti;  i» 
salmon,  for  instance,  can  swim  at  tne  nte  of  25 
feet  in  a  second,  and  can  with  ease  pMOw^ 
to  26  miles  in  an  hoar;  progresdoa  i>  e^^ 
by  lateral  strokes  of  the  watw  by  the  dtcmte 
flexions  of  the  tafl  and  trunk;  tbemunerB 
which  the  vertobrsa  are  connected  sBoneMf 
motion  of  the  epine  from  side  to  nda,  aim 
muscles  destined  to  move  it  are  so  largdj  ««• 
oped  as  to  form  the  principal  bulk  of  the  body ; 
while  the  vertical  fins  increase  the  amwaiji 
oar-like  suriiMW  for  pnrpoees  of  loooniotioBjti» 
pectorals  and  ventrals  keep  the  fish  in  «d  ii[nF 
position,  and  assist  in  directing  itseonne;  tte 
movemwits  of  the  g?ll  covers,  by  fordiig  W"- 
ward  the  water  which  is  pssring  bH«« 
them,  contribute  to  propel  the  fish  *»«««• 
In  tite  pipe  fish  (syn^iaWia)  the  dowlfiia 
its  vibration  resembles  that  of  the  «?**"' 
steam  propeller,  and,  with  a  similar  sctionaw 
tail,  causes  a  forward  or  backward  nwtwnj'j''- 
out  any  apparent  movementof  the  body;  tbe|w 
adjustment  of  the  movements  of  the  £■>«>" 
pickerel,  so  that  while  evMy  ray  seennin  •*« 
the  fish  is  perlfectly  stationary,  mnrt  ^'^j^ 
noticed  by  every  angler.  Themovein«t«o™ 
in  a  vertical  direction  are  greatly  «»*^ 
the  swimming  or  tta  bladder,  which,  tW 
anatomically  a  mdimeotary  Ind^  by  wv 
which  it  secretes  enables  the  fishes  thst  ta"  « 
to  rise  or  fall  in  the  water  by  <»nipw»»" 
extension  exerdsed  by  the  ribs;  it  i«  pl«»"  r 
the  abdomen,  under  the  spine,  and  coootm- 
eates  often  with  the  cesophsgns  or  sUxsMb}  »• 
air  is  a  product  of  secretion,  and  its  ««?«^ 
reservoir  is  sometimes  a  shut  ■*"' 'J"^ 
wanting  in  some  species  <rf  a  genus  when  o»h> 
possess  it,  and  is  generally  very  Bmsll «  »»»' 
in  ground  fish,  saoh  as  skates  andtorboa.w 
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itisoonaUleriblyTaaonlar,  Teaembling 
rerj  maoh  a  pnlmonarj  sao.    The  moaoles  of 
5b1i  are  generally  pale  and  comparatiTely  soft, 
iividfid  into  parallel  layers  by  aponenrotio  land* 
naa ;  th«  flavor  and  odor  are  very  different  firom 
those  of  flesh,  and  the  gases  of  decompo»tion 
are  tnnch  more  fetid.  Some  fish  have  a  singular 
apfMrmtos   by  which   they  adhere   to  other 
booea,  animate  or  inanimate ;  in  the  remora, 
of  the  gennseeA«n«M,  there  is  a  flattened  disk  on 
tlie  top  of  the  head,  composed  of  movable  carti- 
laginous plates,  by  which  it  fixes  itself  to  stones  or 
the  bodies  of  othw  fishes ;  in  the  Imnp  fish  and 
other  diteoMi,  the  Tentrala  are  arranged  to  act 
■s  anekers  for  attaohiog  them  to  various  snb- 
etanoes;  the  lamprey  eel  (jfetromyton)  also  at- 
taches itadf  by  the  month  to  stones  and  fishes. 
R^iBrrinK  the  reader  to  OoMPABi.'nTB  Ax^toict 
for  detaiu  on  the  nervons  system,  the  organs 
of  senae,  the  scales,  and  the  digestive  apparatus, 
only  general  points  of  interest  need  be  men* 
tioaed  here.    The  cavity  of  the  skull  is  very 
small  eomipared  to  the  rize  of  the  body,  and  the 
brain  is  &t  firom  filling  it,  a  considerable  space 
being  oocnpled  by  a  spongy  fatty  snbstance ;  the 
lobes  are  placed  one  behind  the  other  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  firom  before  backward :  olfactory 
or  lobes  of  smell,  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the 
optie  or  lobes  of  vision,  and  the  cerebellum. 
From  the  scaly  covering  of  their  skin,  the  sense 
of  touch  must  be  obtuse,  and  the  lips  are  their 
only  prehensile  and  principal  tactile  organs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  barbels  and  other  append- 
ages above  alluded  to.    The  corneous,  sightly 
movable,  and  often  tooth-armed  tongue  receives 
bat  few  nerves,  and  cannot  be  the  seat  of  any 
sense  worthy  of  the  name  of  taste;  and  more- 
over, the  food  does  not  remain  long  enough  in  the 
mouth  for  any  exercise  of  t  his  sense.    The  olfac- 
tory a{^wratas  is  more  complicated,  but  it  is  trav- 
ecaed  neither  by  tAr  nor  tne  water  used  in  res- 
piration ;  tiie  nasal  cavities  do  not  communicate 
with  the  month.    The  ear,  almost  always  en 
tirety  within  the  oraninm,  on  the  sides  of  the 
Inrain,  consists  essentially  of  a  vestibule  and  8 
semidreolar  canals,  which  receive  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  integuments  and  cranial  walls ;  there 
is  rarc^  any  thing  that  can  be  called  external  ear, 
dram,  or  tympanic  cavity;  loud,  sudden,  and 
strange  sounds  frighten  fish,  as  the  experience  of 
every  fl^iermaa  tells  him;  in  ancient,  and  even 
in  modem  times,  they  have  been  taught  to  come 
and  receive  food  at  the  tinkle  of  a  bell,  or  the 
pronnneiatioa  of  pet  names.  The  eyes  have  nei- 
ther troe  lids  nor  lachrymal  apparatus ;  the  papil 
is  large  and  {ftrmanenUy  open,  the  lens  is  q;>heri- 
o^  and  the  flat  cornea  is  covered  by  the  skin. 
Fi^  are  very  voracious,  most  of  them  living 
on  animal  food,  and  swallowiag  indiscriminately 
any  thing  of  this  kind  which  comes  in  their 
way;  some  genera,  like  the  lamprey  eels,  live 
npon  the  Juices  of  other  fl«h,  and  the  mouth  is 
provided  with  drcnlar  cartilages,  fleshy  disks, 
teeth,  and  a  piston-like  tongue,  which  enable 
them  to  adhere  to  any  surface.    The  intestinal 
otoal  is  short  and  simple,  and  digertion  is  rap- 


idly performed,  and  their  increase  in  size  i> 
remarkably  affected  by  the  nature  and  abun- 
dance of  their  food ;  their  limit  as  to  size  and 
the  natural  duration  of  life  are  very  little  known 
in  the  great  minority  of  species. — ^The  blood  of 
firiies  is  red,  and  the  globules  are  elliptical  and 
of  considerable  size.  The  heart  is  placed  under 
the  throat  in  a  cavity  separated  firom  the  abdo« 
men  by  a  kind  of  diaphragm,  protected  by  the 
pharyngeal  bones  above,  the  branchial  arches 
on  the  ndes,  and  generally  by  the  scapular  arch 
behind ;  it  consists  of  a  venous  sinus,  anride,  ven- 
tricle, and  bnlb ;  all  these  cavities  oircnlate  ve- 
noos  blood,  and  therefore  physiologically  corre- 
Mpond  to  the  right  side  of  the  mammalian  heart, 
thongh  Owen  says  that  the  heart  of  fishes  with 
the  muscular  braudiial  artery  is  the  true  homo- 
logue  of  the  lefb  auricle,  ventricle,  and  aorta  c^ 
higher  vertebrates,  tracing  the  complication  of 
the  organ  synthetically;  tiie  auricle  and  ventri- 
cle, however,  are  alone  proper  to  the  heart  it- 
self the  sinus  being  the  termination  of  the 
venous  system,  and  the  bulb  an  addition  to  the 
pulmonary  artery ;  theee  4  compartments,  there- 
fore, are  not  lilu  the  4  divisions  of  the  human 
heart,  but  succeed  each  other  in  a  linear  series. 
The  circulation  is  double,  that  of  the  system  at 
large  and  that  of  the  branchiae  being  complete 
and  distinct,  and  there  is  also  an  abdominal 
circulation  terminating  at  the  liver ;  the  peculiar 
character  is  that  the  branchial  circulation  alone 
is  provided  with  a  propelling  cavity  or  heart, 
the  branchial  veins  changing  into  arteries  with- 
out any  intermediate  left  auricle  and  ventricle. 
The  venous  sinns  receives  the  blood  from  the 
general  system,  after  the  manner  of  venn  oavm ; 
u  is  not  usually  situated  within  the  pericardinm. 
The  auricle,  when  distended,  is  larger  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ventricle  than  in  the  nigher  verte- 
brates; its  walls  are  membranous,  with  thin 
moscular  fiucicnli,  and  its  simple  cavity  com- 
municates with  the  ventricle  by  a  single  open- 
ing goarded  by  free  semilunar  valves,  2  to  4  in 
number.  The  ventricle,  usually  a  4-6ided  pyra- 
mid, is  very  muscular,  and  its  fibres  are  redder 
than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  system ;  its 
cavity  is  simple,  the  auricular  valve  generally  free 
and  without  chorda  tendineaa,  and  its  opening 
into  the  bulb  provided  with  2  or  4  semilunar 
Vidves.  The  contractile  bulbu*  arteriotut  is  pro- 
vided in  the  ganoids  and  plagiostomes  with  sev- 
eral rows  of  valves,  and  its  muscular  walls  are  dis- 
tinct fi:om  those  of  the  ventricle.  The  immediate 
force  of  the  heart's  action  is  applied  through 
the  continnation  of  the  bulb  into  the  branchial 
artery,  which  is  generally  short,  and  is  divided 
into  lateral  branches  going  to  the  gills;  the 
blood,  which  has  become  arterialized  by  its  sub- 
jection to  the  air  contained  in  the  respired 
water,  is  carried  along  the  returning  vewels 
into  die  branchial  veins,  the  analogues  of  the 
pulmonary  veins  of  man ;  the  4  on  each  side 
form  the  aortic  circle  firom  which  the  pure 
blood  is  sent  over  the  system  through  the 
carotids  and  the  aorta  and  its  branches;  the 
blood  of  the  chylopoietio  viscera  passes  through 
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Ihe  Hrer  before  entering  tiie  great  rimM. 
Thoagh  all  the  blood  paasee  tbrongh  the  bran* 
ohial  apparatns,  it  trareraes  the  heart  bat  OBoe< 
— ^Beapiration  la  effected  by  meana  of  the  innn-> 
merable  Taaeolar  lamelles  and  tofta  attached  to 
the  external  edge  of  the  branchial  arehea ;  tbeaa 
ire  generally  4  on  each  side,  each  compoaed  of 
8  towB  of  fKnges ;  in  most  oartilaglnona  flahea 
there  are  6,  and  in  the  lamprey  1 ;  in  the  last 
fish  there  is  a  canal  tram  the  month  to  the  re> 
8pirat<H7  cavity,  reeembliog  a  trachea.  Fish 
eonsame  bnt  a  small  atnonnt  of  oxygen,  bnt 
aome,  not  content  vith  that  contained  in  tfae 
water,  come  to  the  anrftce  oocadtHiany  to 
awallow  air;  they  perish  soon  ont  of  water  in 
proportion  to  the  qnicknesa  with  which  the  gilla 
become  dry,  asphyxia  being  prodnced  not  by 
the  want  of  oxygen  directly,  but  becanee  the 
blood  cannot  oircnhte  in  them  prtmerly  traleaa 
snstained  and  jcept  soft  by  water.  Though  fish 
prodnoe  little  heat,  some  poasesa  the  mn^nlav 
racnity  of  generating  and  discharging  electricity. 
as  has  been  described  in  the  artidea  En,  ana 
XucOTino  Fdhks. — ^Fish  reproduce  by  means  of 
eggs,  (he  number  of  which  in  aome  QMOiea 
amonnts  to  hondreds  of  thonsanda ;  theae  havy 
generally  only  a  maOilaginona  enrdope,  and  are 
feomidated  after  bdng  laid ;  a  few  enjoy  sexnal 
congress,  and  are  orovivipiwona  and  viviparons, 
bnt  the  young  are  almost  always  left  to  them* 
■elrea  as  soon  as  bom.  It  is  owing  to  tha 
rimnltaneous  development  of  great  nnmbera 
-of  eggs  depoeited  in  the  aame  locnlity,  and  to 
the  instinct  possessed  by  aome  apedes  to  keep 
in  company,  that  fiah  ooonr  in  wnat  are  called 
banks  and  schools ;  theae  schools,  composed  of 
IndiTiduala  kept  together  only  by  similarity  of 
food  and  habits,  and  in  which  each  one  lo<^ 
ont  for  himself  without  regard  to  the  wanta  of 
the  rest,  make  long  migrationa  from  the  aes  t« 
the  rivers  and  back  again,  and  ttom  onefovorite 
locality  to  another.  At  the  time  of  laying  the 
eggs,  the  migrating  spedes  generally  approach 
the  abores,  and  ascend  rivers,  often  coming 
thonsanda  of  miles ;  year  «fter  year,  at  the  same 
season,  the  flsh  appear  in  immense  numbers. 
The  migrationa  of  the  herrings,  aalmon,  shad, 
smelt,  madcwel,  4k.,  afbrd  well-known  iostancea 
of  these  phenomena.  All  flshee  are  of  distinct 
■ex.  TheteeteavaiymnohinfbrmintheoaBeoQS 
fishes,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  enormons 
development  in  the  breedingseason,  wh«i  they 
are  called  milt  or  soft  roe.  The  ovaries  in  most 
oaseons  fidiea  are  S  elongated  sacs,  closed  an* 
teriorly,  md  produced  posterioriy  into  short, 
etraight,  and  wide  oviducts,  which  coalesce 
before  reaching  the  doaca;  the  greatiy  devd- 
oped  ova  are  called  the  roe.  There  are  savenl 
interesting  paints  in  connection  with  the  devel- 
opment of  fishes,  which  wOl  be  better  intnv 
dnoedhere  than  in  special  artides.  In  moat 
fishes  it  has  been  already  stated  that  the  exdu> 
eioa  of  the  ova  or  roe  precedes  fooondation,  and 
that  In  afow  (the  sharks  and  ray  a  espedally)  the 
ova  are  fecundated  before  ezdndon ;  when  the 
•mlnyoide  membraiMB  oontnuit.no  adhaaiaa  to 


the  nteriae  walk,  the  fidi  is  eabd  oreri^ 
rooa,  and  in  such  thaembrye  escapes  &ODtli«« 
before  it  <^nit8  the  parent,  while  in  tb«  onpin 
the  ovum  u  expelled  while  the  embiyo  iicM- 
tained  in  it;  when  adheaion  takes pltosljm. 
onlar  interiacementa,  the  spedes  to  i^  tt  U 
Tiviparons;  the  great  difference  betrntsTiii. 
paroM  fiahea  and  mammals  ia,  that  in  the  fcroet 
the  mptnra  of  the  memtouiea  takea  ]^  In; 
before  birth,  while  in  the  Irtterthisooena 
the  moment  of  exdonon.  Thesaddsssadpot 
inoreaae  oi  the  milt  and  roe  is  not  cooq;^ 
witii  a  firm  bony  cantjy  aooli  as  vooM  be  ionid 
byribsandatemnm;  this  exdaina  tite  {li]«ii»' 
gieal  reason  for  tbiir  fi«eOr  noatingtSk  iiik 
qjproach  of  the  breeding  aeaion  ue  colon  It- 
come  brilliant,  aa  ia  famiuariy  seen  is  thebii|te 
red  throat  of  the  male  atioldebaek;  tbefeatli 
aeeka  to  d^radt  her  Mgs  in  aboal  water,  vbm 
the  heat  and  light  ofthe  ann  ntav  briii(tha 
to  maturity,  and  the  malt  follows  dositodilllM 
the  feenndatittg  milt  over  them..  It  ii  «tl 
known  that  aome  fishea  depodt  th«r  iggs  in 
speoiea  of  neeta,  aa  the  atioUebad,  bma  {u 
wutU),  and  lamprey;  Aristotle  BeotkmtM 
of  tiie  Mediterranean,  *  spedes  d  {viaa, « 
making  a  neat  of  aea  weeds  and  depMita;  tbt 
apawn  in  it,  the  male  keeping  gniri  one  fk 
female  and  her  young :  tne  haisan,  £wii 
fishes  of  Demerara  (etultduki/i),  make  bhU  rf 
graas  and  leaves^  and  both  sexes  goerd  tiKiy 
andyonng;  the  toad  tiab.{batraeh\a))mim 
observed  on  ihe  south  snore  of  Loeg  uboi 
lying  ocmcealed  in  deep  boles  protonaf  la 
yonng,  which  attach  themsdvts  to  stoacs  I; 
meana  of  the  yolk  aao.  Another  kind  d  iii» 
bation  is  fonnd  in  the  pipe  fish  (qnyasOu),!! 
which  the  ova  are  transferred  orom  tha  iai» 
to  a  kind  of  maranpial  pouch  under  the  tiSof 
the  male,  being  fecundated  during  tbiinwes^ 
and  tbe  oavit^  dodng  over  then;  *Mn^ 
young  are  batched  they  follow  tbe  qii^  w 
return  into  the  poadi  at  the  approaektf  w|(r; 
the  male  A^tpocampuM  haa  a  liiaOtf  nl^ 
dominal  marsupial  pouch.  InsomevMO'' 
bagr^a  silnroid  fish  from  tberireraof  Soum 
the  femalea  carry  their  eggs  in  tfae  UHNith,  ihM- 

ing  the  young  in  variona  stages  of  deTeMpa» 
even  to  the  fish  recentiy  hatched;  «> « ' 
distinct  q>edes  have  been  fbnnd  in  tlw  moO* 
of  a  sinj^e  individuaL  In  the  aqindi^  « 
trompttit,  the  e^s  are  attached  b;  m» 
aurnoounted  by  oupa  to  the  under  aide  a  tu 
abdomen  as  far  forward  as  tbe  moatli,  oo  w 
ndes  to  the  pectoral  and  veatrd  %x»,muvt 
as  the  midme  of  tiie  tail;  after  the  <^  •>• 
katobed  tbe  pedideaan  absorbed.  Tintan* 
fiahee  may  be  divided  into9  groopi:  tbebtf 
indndea  tiioae  in  which  tiie  gaBtati<Vi'*7* 
wholly  ovarian,  as  in  tUMotota,  ammw^ 
«*««,&&;  the  aecood  those  in  which  the  « 
antera  the  oviduct  beftaw  tiie  devel^p^* 
the  embryo  begins,  as  in  tbe  pl*?**"** 
Prof.  J.  Wyman  («  Prooeeding*  of  the  &** 
Society  of  Natural  History,"  vols.  v.  snd  njw 
d^soribed  the  developowDt  fdimibUfi  Oroum, 
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a  -friiiefa  he  fodnd  tbe  ovariui  eggs  free  in  a  dis' 
inet  closed  sao,  as  the  mammaliBn  omm  is  in 
he  Omafian  veeide;  tbe  embryoe  varied  in 
.ength  ftom  |  to  2^  inches;  in  the  former  the 
fd&  'bag  was  attached,  in  the  latter  it  had  dis- 
»pp«nred,  and  the  fcatoses  had  escaped  intottie 
OTidaet ;  here  the  gestation  is  carried  on  nearly 
to  its  completion  in  the  ovisac,  which  becomes 
vaaeoUu-,  and  by  its  apposition  with  the  papillte 
of  tb«  yolk  sac  carries  on  tbe  functions  of  res^ 
piration  and  nntrition ;  though  the  most  recent 
researofaes  go  to  prove  that  the  feonndating 
floid  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  ovnm, 
and  perhaps  enters  its  substance,  the  surround- 
ing membrane  in  anaiUp*  would  tend  to  pre* 
vent  any  such  entrance.    In  the  embiotoeiida 
of  CWifomia  the  mode  of  development  is  similar; 
in  SL  Untata  Mr.  Girard  found  young  8  inches 
long  and  1  inch  deep ;  in  another  genus  of  the 
groap  {koleonotut)  he    detected    as    many  as 
10    young  about  an    inch    long,  which    had 
evidently  recently  escaped  fh>m  the  egg  shell ; 
the  ovanan  gestation  here  is  somewhat  different 
fVom  that  in  cMabUpt,  as  the  young  ova  are  seen 
between  the  dividing  membranes  of  the  ovary 
while  the  foetuses  are  in  course  of  development 
in  the  general  cavity  of  the  organ;  it  is  not  de- 
termined whether  their  ova  leave  the  oviseo 
before  or  a^t  impregnation.    Many  species  vt 
gadida,   as  the   cod,   haddoc^   whiting,    and 
American  hake,  have  been  found  to  have  a  vi- 
viparons  reproduction,  the  embtyoe  being  devel- 
oped within  the  ovary,  thus  conflrmiDg  the  sup- 
position of  many  intaligent  fishermen.    In  the 
blenny  (toaree*  anguiUarii)  the  ovaritm  bag  of 
the  mature  eggs  hos  been  found  to  be  a  double 
sac,  having,  however,  a  disk  of'  considerable 
size  uncovered  at  the  upper  part,  where  the 
spermatozoa  may  come  in  contact  with  the  yolk 
membrane;  this  condition  has  been  also  found 
in  skates  and  tortoises,  and  probably  exists  in 
an  vertebrates.    Internal  impregnation  is  very 
general  in  the  plagiostomes,  and,  as  this  is  more 
certain  than  the  indiscriminate  spawning  of 
common  fishes,  the  eggs  are  much  fewer  in  num- 
ber and  of  larger  size,  as  in  birds ;  the  egg  in  its 
pasaage  tfarongh  the  oviduct  receives  a  dense 
c(HDeons  covering,  so  that  the  cases  resemUe 
oblong  flattened  pillows,  often  with  long  ten- 
drib  at  the  comers,  in  which  the  embryo  is 
snn^  coiled  up ;    they  become  attached  to 
otjet^  floating  near  the  surface,  and  are  there 
developed  by  the  influence  of  solar  light  and 
heat;  from  the  researches  of  Prof.  J.  Wyman 
it  appears  that  in  the  skates  the  eggs  are  fecun- 
dated in  the  ovary,  and  thft  the  egg  case  is 
formed  in  advance  to  receive  it  as  it  descendi. 
From  these  and  other  structural  peonliaritieB 
Prot  Agassiz   has    separated    the   obim»r«, 
sharks,  and  rays  from  fishes  proper,  and  ele- 
vated them  into  a  dass,  the  selachians.    Many 
&cts  go  to  show  that  fidies  undergo  a  kind  of 
metamorphosis   as  wdl   as  insects.     August 
Mftller  has  proved  that  the  S  genera  hitherto 
considered    cbaracteristio  of    the    cydostome 
fishes  are  feally  difi^nt-  stages-  of  the  eome 


aninud;  Iw  has  raited  ammoeeUi  bom.  the  est 
cipetromyoTt,  and  watched  the  change  of  ^ 
fonaet  into  the  latter  gains. — The  usual  mode 
of  imin«gnation  in  osteons  fishes,  so  analogous 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  fertiUang  pollen  is 
brought  in  oontaot  with  tbe  stigmata  of  flowers, 
naturally  sn^ested  the  idea  of  artificial  impreg- 
nation ;  and  this  has  been  successfully  practised 
in  £arm>e  both  by  naturalists  tox  puiposes  of 
the  study  of  embryology,  and  by  fish  breeden 
on  a  large  scale  as  a  profitable  branoh  of  in- 
dustry. The  operation  for  obtaining  the  ova 
and  niilt  oonsista  simply  in  ^oessing  tbe  body  of 
the  flsh  from  the  hMd  toward  the  tail,  and  in 
oolleoting  the  exdnded  partides  in  a  common 
vessel;  uiecontents  are  oooasionally  pot  in  mo- 
tion in  order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  parasites 
upon  the  eggs,  which  are  very  sore  to  .destroy 
them ;  a  low  temperature  and  even  desiccation 
is  not  necessarily  fatal,  so  that  many  kinds  in  a 
nearly  matnre  state  may  be  transported  for  con- 
riderable  distances;  it  has  been  estimated  that 
a  million  of  trout  may  be  ndsed  in  this  way  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  $300.  The  diaappearanoe  of 
salmon  from  many  looalitie^  and  the  soardtr 
of  trout,  both  of  whidi  are  in  demand  at  bi^ 
prices,  should  lead  pisdonltnrists  to  projisgate 
artifloi^y  these  and  other  valuable  flsh;  it  has 
been  practised  eztensivdy  in  France  and  Soot- 
land,  and  the  shad  and  alewife  have  been  ex- 
perimentally raised  in  the  United  States  on  a 
small  scale.  Fish  readily  adapt  themsdvea  to 
new  localities,  both  marine  and  fresh-water 
apedea ;  pickerel  were  easily  introduced  into 
the  ponds  of  Berkshire  oo.,  Mass.,  and  the  great 
pike  of  the  northern  lakes  haa  beein  tranrolantad 
to  the  Oonnectiont;  the  salt-water  smelt  Uvea 
in  Jamaica  uid  otiier  ■pooAi  in  Massachusetts; 
and  tbe  Xtxitog  haa  found  a  new  home  in  Massa- 
chusetts bay,  north  of  Oape  Ood.  The  expense 
is  trifling,  the  knowledge  required  small,  and  the 
labor  alight,  of  raising  and  introducing  new 
spedea  of  flsh;  bat  the  advantages  in  a  peoo- 
-niary  and  sanitary  point  of  view  are  very  greal 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with  the  T»«vailing  high 
prices  <tf  meat,  legislatures  and  uidividaau  irill 
ttxM  see  the  importance  of  giving  qteoiak  atten- 
tion to  this  new  indnstrisi  pnnuit,  and  plooa 
pisoicnltnre  by  the  side  of  agriculture  and  hop> 
tienltnre'as  an  dement  of  national  prospei^. 
To  say  nothing  of  fcweign  fish,  snob  as  the  tiirbot 
and  tiie  sole,  whidi  mi^^t  be  advantageoudy 
introduced,  there  are  many  lotive  species  of 
great  value  whidt  are  not  appreciated  her»; 
flsh  highly  prized  in  Eorope  are  not  tbon^ 
edible  in  New  England;'  even  onr  despised 
skates  would  be  considered  worth  attention  in 
th(^  old  world.  Massaohnsetts  is  aonnolly  a 
loser  by  many  thonsanda  of  dollara  throuf^ 
unfounded  prdudices  against  such  flsh  as  the 
'poJIook  and  Whiting;  it  is  only  within  a  few 
years  that  the  blue  fish,  long  considered  a 
delica<7  in  New  York,  has  been  offered  for  sale 
in  the  Boston  market;  in  like  mamier,  the 
pollock,  which  along  the  diore  of  Conneotient 
seUs  for^  or  0 «ent8  a  poimd.  in  Msiachnaotts 
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b  oooddered  fit  only  for  manuring  laAd  or  for 
grinding  op  into  mackerel  but  In  ViirioDS 
parU  crfl  the  Union  similar  prejudices  deprive 
the  people  of  abundant  and  wholesome  articles 
of  food. — ^In  most  fishes  the  yoong  when  hatch- 
ed are  left  to  shift  fw  themselves,  and  of  oonrae 
the  greater  nnmber  are  devoured  by  larger  fish, 
aquatie  birds,  and  reptiles ;  many  species  devour 
each  other ;  small  mackerel  are  often  found  in 
the  stomachs  of  larger  individuals,  when  they 
are  abundant;  so  that  with  all  their  fecundity 
the  dass  <^  fi^es  does  not  multiply  beyond  the 
limits  set  by  nature.  Though  fish  are  cold- 
blooded, and  the  watery  element  is  less  afEeoted 
by  sudden  changes  of  temperature  than  the  air, 
there  are  external  oiroumstances  which  limit 
their  distribution  both  in  depth  and  extent  of 
■nrfitoe.  The  difference  in  density  and  chem- 
ical constitution  of  salt  and  fresh  water  draws  the 
line  between  the  marine  and  the  flu  viatile  f  annee ; 
below  a  certain  depth,  probably  not  far  firom 
120  fiithoms,  the  absence  of  light  and  the  in- 
crease of  pressure  would  prove  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  most  of  the  class.  Though  fish  are 
able  to  resist  extreme  cold,  and  to  regain  vital- 
ity after  having  been  apparently  frozen,  the 
average  of  cold  has  an  important  influence  on 
liieir  geographical  distribution;  the  average 
temperature  of  the  water  for  the  year  has  been 
usually  taken  as  the  regulator  of  this  distribu- 
tion, but  Dana  has  shown  that  the  line  of  tem- 
perature established  by  the  average  of  the  80 
coldest  davs  in  the  year  gives  the  due  to  the 
limits  of  the  marine  faunsa.  A  few  arctic  spe- 
des  are  the  same  in  America  and  Europe,  mi- 
grating southward  from  the  same  northern  cen- 
tre ;  but  below  this  r^on  the  marine  fauna  of 
America  is  essentially  tropical,  and  that  of  En- 
rope  essentially  temperate.  In  the  Atlantic  Uie 
cones  of  temperature  are  remarkably  modified 
by  the  arctic,  Gulf  stream,  and  African  onr- 
xents ;  on  the  American  side  the  temperate  zone 
extends  only  from  Cape  God  to  Cape  Hatteras, 
about  10  degrees  of  latitude,  while  on  the  east- 
em  it  extends  from  the  Swedish  coast  to  the 
Cape  Verd  islands,  nearly  6  times  as  many  de- 
grees ;  while  the  tropical  xone,  which  in  Ameri- 
ca extends  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  36°  S.,  or  60 
degrees,  on  the  other  side  embraces  only  about 
SO  degrees  on  the  African  Guinea  coast.  As  a 
ftw  instances  of  local  distribution,  in  oontradis- 
tinotion  to  the  cosmopolitan  scomberoids  and 
Oyprinoids,  may  be  mentioned  the  American 
oottoids  and  goniodonts,  the  i(editerranean 
quiroids,  the  tropical  sciaanoids,  uuammi- 
fMnno,  and  mullets;  the  pleuroneetida  of  the 
temperate  regions ;  the  tropical  fresh-water 
ekotaomi  of  America  and  Africa;  the  true 
■almona  of  arctic  and  cold  rej^ons;  and  the 
marine  labroids,  and  fresh-water  chromids. 
Estimating  the  number  of  vertebrates  at  20,- 
•000,  the  number  of  living  species  of  fish  may 
be  set  down  at  10,000,  of  which  more  than 
4,000  are  described.— Of  all  the  vertebrata,  fish- 
es are  by  far  the  meet  numerous  and  widely 
distribat»d  in  the  earth's  strata:  their  remains 


are  found  from  the  silnrian  to  the  tatisyfa- 
mations,  and  ore  of  great  aid  in  detemmmf 
the  changes  of  the  snmce  of  onr  planet  dorii^ 
Buooessive  and  long  geolc^cal  periods.  Hw 
first  great  geological  cuvision,  the  primary  to, 
comprises  the  lower  and  upper  ralurian  and  the 
devonian;  during  this  there  were  no  air-far«stb- 
ing  animals,  and  fishes  were  the  kn;da  of  oes- 
tion ;  it  has,  therefore,  been  very  properly  eiB- 
ed  the  "  reign  of  fishes."  Pro£.  Agftsaz,  in  bs 
Beeherehet  tur  U*  pomon*  fomiU*  (ISSS-'O), 
laid  the  foundation  of  fosnl  lohtbyolojgy;  1,(100 
species  are  described  in  the  moat  eom[dcte  «d 
scientific  manner,  with  superb  illnatratioi&  He 
divides  fossil  fishes,  as  be  afterward  did  the  le- 
eent  ones,  into  4  orders,  according  to  the  font 
and  structure  of  their  scales ;  theoe  orden,  ft 
noids,  placoids,  ctenoids,  and  cyoloid%  hsn 
been  sufiBciently  described  in  the  article  Coi- 
PARATrvK  Akatomt  (vol.  V.  p.  668).  Three 
fourths  of  all  known  fossil  fishes  belong  to  tbe 
ctenoids  and  cycloids,  which  oooor  in  all  iamft- 
tions  from  the  chalk  upward;  tbe  remaimag 
fourth  belong  chiefly  to  the  ganoids  (with  ea- 
amelled  scales  like  the  garpike  and  storgeon) 
and  the  placoids  (like  sharks  and  rays),  and  n- 
tend  tiirough  all  the  ibasiliferoaa  atntay  bat  are 
most  numerous  in  the  coal,  Jurassic,  cludk,  and 
tertiary  formations ;  no  fisii  with  ctenoid  sedes 
(Uke  the  perch)  or  cycloid  (like  tbe  cod)  is 
found  below  the  chalk.  The  forms  of  the  e»- 
lier  fishes  were  many  of  ibexa  \erj  strange; 
the  pectorals  were  soiall  and  always  m  advaoee 
of  the  ventrals ;  above  tbe  chalk,  the  ventnb 
begin  to  approach  nearer  the  head ;  they  were 
not  so  fully  developed  as  our  fidiea,  but  seen 
to  have  been,  like  the  stur^n,  arrested  intbeiT 
development.  During  this  epoch  the  sea  eor- 
ered  the  whole  surfaoe  of  the  globe,  and  a&  «d- 
imals  whose  remains  have  been  preaerved  were 
without  exception  aquatic,  breathing  by  gilk; 
the  climate  must  have  been  uniform ;  the  in 
land  had  not  appeared  above  the  waters,  aad  w 
creation  was  as  silent  as  in  mid  ocean. — For 
the  systematic  classification  of  fishes,  and  the 
history  of  the  sdence,  see  Iobtbtoixmt. 

FISHEILL,  a  township  of  Dutchess  oo.,  K.  T, 
<q>posite  Kewburg,  on  the  Hodscm  river,  cod 
intersected  by  the  Hudson  River  railroad ;  pefx 
in  1826,  8,764.  It  has  a  vUlage  of  tbe  aaae 
name  situated  about  6  m.  from  the  Hodaon  sot 
small  stream  (^ed  Fishkill  creek,  and  oootsin- 
ing  4  or  6  churches,  an  academy,  2  newapi^ 
offices,  and  a  bonk. — ^Fisrkiu.  LAirocia  is  ntn- 
ated  on  the  Hudson  river,  at  tbe  month  of  fU>- 
kiU  creek,  and  on  the  line  of  tbe  Hodson  Biver 
railroad;  pop.  in  A68,  1,100.  It  ocmtains  sev- 
eral churches,  10  or  12  stores,  an  iron  foondny, 
a  machine  shop,  and  a  few  fiutories.  A  U^ 
connects  it  with  Newbury. 

FISE,  Punt,  on  American  missionary,  bom 
in  Shelbnme,  Mass.,  June  24^792,  died  inBe^ 
root,  Syria,  Oct.  28,  1826.  He  was  graduated 
at  ICiddlebury  college  in  1814,  studied  tbeoiogx 
at  Andover,  and  sailed  as  a  miseaonary  for  Pal- 
estine. Nov.  8, 1819.    On  reaching  Smjra^  bs 
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encaged  ia  the  ttadj  of  the  eBstern  langnagee, 
ana  soon  went  to  Sdo  to  study  modem  Greek ; 
bnt  as  that  island  was  desolated  by  the  Turks 
in  1881,  be  went  to  Egypt,  and  thenoe  across 
the  desert  to  Jndsaj  yisiting  varioos  places,  ■pa- 
toe6og  himself  in  his  studies,  and  preaching,  till 
the  time  of  his  death.  When  overtaken  by  his 
last  iUnets  he  was  just  completing  an  Knglish 
and  An^o  4>otionary. 

¥I9Kj  WiLBTB,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man and  educator,  bom  in  Brattleborongh,  Yt., 
Aug.  81,  1793,  died  Feb.  23, 1889.  He  passed 
his  early  yonth  in  desultory  reading,  and  it 
'was  sot  until  be  was  in  his  17th  year  that  the 
adrantages  of  a  school  were  opened  to  him. 
In  1809  he  went  to  a  grammar  sMiool  at  Peach- 
am,  where  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  stud- 
ies, and  in  1813  he  entered  the  sophomore  class 
in  the  nnivernty  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington. 
The  war  with  England  interrapting  the  ex- 
etaaea  of  the  institution,  and  finally  resulting 
in  tiie  occupanoy  of  the  college  building  by  the 
U.  S.  troops,  he  entered  Brown  university  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1816.  Soon  afterward  he  entered,  the  office 
of  the  Hon.  Isaac  Fletcher  of  Lyndon,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  long  pursue.  It  being  necessair  fbr 
him  ia  consequence  of  the  expense  which  his 
collegiate  course  had  involved  to  seek  at  once 
some  profitable  eqiployment,  on  the  reeom- 
mend^on  of  the  prerident  of  Brown  nniversitr 
he  became  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  OoL 
Ridgely,  near  Baltimore,  Md.  While  thos  en- 
gaged he  resolved  upon  entering  the  ministry 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Hia  first 
appointment  was  Craftsbury  circuit,  where  he 
Iabo««d  2  years.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  to 
Cliariestown,  Mass.  Bis  labors  in  this  field 
were  too  great  for  his  feeble  constitution,  and 
he  snnk  under  them  during  the  second  year, 
and  was  placed  on  the  superannuated  list.  In 
18M  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  general  confer- 
eaee.  and  was  chosen  to  write  the  address 
to  tne  British  conference.  At  the  ensuing 
seeaon  of  the  annual  oonfEnrenoe  he  was  recog- 
niz^  as  the  principal  of  the  Wesleyan  academy 
at  Wilbraham,  an  institution  which  had  alreadv 
nnder  his  auspices  risen  to  considerable  emi- 
nenoe.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  general  con- 
Ureoeo  of  1828,  and  was  by  that  body  elected 
bisliop  of  the  Oanada  conference,  which  he  de- 
clined. In  1829  he  recdved  the  degree  of  D  JD., 
and  was  elected  president  of  Lagrange  college, 
and  also  professor  in  the  university  of  Alabama. 
These  with  other  and  more  lucrative  offices  were 
tendored  him,  bnt  such  was  his  desire  to  advance 
ttte  cause  of  education  in  the  Methodist  ohnrcb, 
particnlarly  in  New  England,  that  be  declined 
tliem  all  and  continued  at  his  post  until  1680, 
when  he  was  elected  prerident  of  the  Wesleyan 
nniversity  at  Middletown,  Oonn.,  which  under 
his  charge  became  exoeedindy  popular.  At  the 
general  conference  of  1888  his  appeals  in  behalf 
of  In^an  missions  resulted  in  the  organization 
•f  the  Oregon  mission.    But  his  labors  had  now 


seriously  impaired  his  health,  and  he  conse- 
qnoftly  made  a  voyage  to  Europe  in  188S-'6, 
and  embodied  the  result  of  his  observatitms  in 
a  volnme  of  "  Travels  in  Europe."  During  hia 
absence  the  general  ctnrference  elected  him  to 
the  office  of  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  which  aiter  deKt>eration  he  declined. 

FISTULA,  an  ulcer  in  the  form  of  a  narrow 
canal,  more  or  less  deep  and  sinuous,  lined  by 
a  pale  false  mucous  membrane,  indolent  and  in- 
disposed to  heal,  kept  up  by  some  local  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  soft  parts  or  l>ones,  or 
by  the  presence  of  some  foreign  irritating  body, 
and  leading  or  not  to  a  suppurating  cavity. 
There  may  be  a  single  external  or  internal 
opening,  or  there  may  be  a  communication  be- 
tween the  sldn  and  the  mucous,  serous,  or 
synovial  cavity.  Some  writers  restrict  the 
term  fistula  to  such  of  the  above  lesions  as  take 
their  origin  from  some  natural  cavity  or  ex- 
cretory duet,  while  those  commnnicatmg  with 
abscesses  and  caused  by  foreign  bodies  or 
disease  of  the  bones  are  called  fistulous  ulcers 
or  sinuses ;  but  the  distinction  is  of  little  im- 
portance, as  the  pathological  conditions,  and 
the  principles  of  treatment  ore  the  same.  Fte- 
tulaa  arise  when  abscesses  are  not  thoroughly 
^healed  from  the  bottom,  when  any  irritating 
'substance  (as  a  ligature  or  a  piece  of  dead  bone) 
remains  in  the  tissues,  or  after  wounds  of  ex- 
cretory ducts.  If  superficial  and  of  recent 
origin,  fistula  may  heal  of  themselves ;  but  if 
deep-seated  or  chronic,  they  generally  require 
surgical  inteiferenoe.  They  are  usually  rather 
tedious  and  annoying  than  dangerous ;  bnt 
when  large,  deep,  with  several  openings  and 
profuse  discharge,  they  may  proiluoe  hectic 
fever  and  fatal  exhaustion.  The  principles  of 
treatment  are,  to  remove  any  irritating  cause, 
as  a  piece  of  dead  bone  or  foreign  body ;  to 
prevent  the  accumnlation  of  matter,  by  counter 
openings,  if  necessary,  and  by  properly  directs 
ed  compression ;  and  to  excite  adhesive  inflam- 
mation by  pressure,  stimulating  injections  and 
applications,  setons^  caustic,  and,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, incision  of  the  fistnla,  that  the  soft  paria 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  healing  from  the 
very  bottom  of  the  wound;  the  constitution 
abould  also  be  strengthened  by  nourishing  diet 
and  tonic  medicines.  The  most  common  varie- 
ties are  the  anal,  lachrymal,  salivary,  and  uri- 
nary fistults. — Anal  fistnla  is  situated  by  the 
ride  of  the  tphinoter  ani  muscle,  and  is  difficult 
to  heal  both  on  account  of  the  constant  muscu- 
lar contractions  and  the  passage  of  fsacal  matter 
into  it.  There  may  be  an  opening  into  the  bowel 
interaally  and  extemaUy,  either  or  both;  ac- 
cording to  Brodle,  this  affection  always  begins  by 
an  ulceration  on  the  side  of  the  rectum  into  which 
ibe  fiscal  matter  escapes,  cauring  abscess  and 
consequent  fistula ;  but  in  some  cases  there  is 
no  opening  into  the  bowel,  the  sinus  reaching 
only  to  its  outer  coat ;  this  affection  is  frequent- 
ly a  painfol  complication  of  consumption.  The 
simple  and  efficient  remedy  for  this  fistvda  is 
divirion  of  the  walls  from  the  internal  opening 
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to  the  Mb,  bo  as  to  prevent  imuoobr  oontrao- 
tiona;  after  this  operatadn  the  introdaction  of 
lint  allowB  the  woond  to  heal  hj  granulation 
from  the  bottom.  Thia  affection  is  conridera- 
bly  more  common  in  males  than  in  females, — 
Lftohrymal  fistula  is  sitoated  at  the  inner  comer 
of  the  e^e,  and  coramnnioates  with  the  lachry- 
malsae;  itbei^byanofastnictionofthenasal 
dact,  fbllowed  hj  inflammation,  abscess,  and 
flstnlons  opening.  Beeide  the  nsoal  remedies  for 
acoto  and  dironio  inflammation,  the  obstmcted 
dact  may  be  restored  by  the  introduction  of  a 
DietalUo  or  elastic  style.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  duct  of  Stono  may  be  obstructed,  so  that 
the  saliva  dribbles  out  on  the  cheek  instead  of 
paariog  into  the  month;  the  remedy  is  to  estabr 
fish  the  passage  from  the  fistuhi  to  tiie  moa(^ 
by  puncture  and  the  introdnction  of  silkorfloc* 
ible  wire,  and  then  paring  and  nnitinK  the  edges 
of  the  external  opening. — In  nrinary  fistola  there 
is  an  opening  from  the  perineum  into  the  ure- 
thra, through  which  the  urine  dribbles  wholly 
w  in  part;  it  is  generally  caused  by  urinary  ab- 
scess and  extravasation  into  the  soft  parts.  For 
its  relief  all  strictures  should  be  dilated,  the 
urethra  brought  to  a  healthy  condition,  and  the 
fistula  stimulated  to  contract  and  granulate  by 
external  applications.  Sometimes  _  there  is  a 
communication  between  the  urethra  «>d  the 
rectum.  Bat  the  most  ^agusting  and  difiBcnlt 
to  remedy  are  the  vesioo-Taginal  and  recto- va- 
ginal flataln,  in  the  former  of  which  the  bladder, 
and  in  the  latter  the  rectum  oommunioates  witit 
the  vagina;  both  of  these  affections  are  the  con- 
sequences of  the  laceration  and  sloughing  after 
temons  labor ;  the  most  sncoessfol  method  of 
treatment  is  by  paring  the  edges  of  the  fistula 
and  uniting  them  by  sutures,  but  this  succeeds 
Only  under  the  most  favorable  ■cireumstanoes; 
the  unfortunates  thus  afifocted  are  generally  in- 
valids for  life.  A  fistula  may  communicate  with 
any  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  with  M>y  part 
«f  the  body,  on  the  surface  or  deep-seated,  whi<^ 
magrbe  diseased  from  abeoess,  dead  bone,  or  the 
preiwnce  of  a  fi>reign  substance. 

FIT06L  Ebbnkzbb,  D.D.,  an  Aaurican  clergy- 
man, the  first  president  of  Williams  college,  bom 
in  Norwidi,  Conn.,  Sept  36, 1766,  died  in  West 
Bloomfleld,  K.  T.,  March  SI,  1888.  He  was 
graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1777,  wha«  in  1780 
Be  was  nppmnted  tutor,  and  continued  to  act  as 
auch  for  several  years.  In  1790  be  was  chosen 
preceptor  of  the  academy  in  Williamatown, 
Kass.,  and  when  in  1798  it  grew  into  ud  wm 
incorporated  as  WiUiams  college,  be  was  elected 
its  first  president,  which  ofSce  he  filled  with 
abili^  and  snooeestiU  1816,  when,  resigning,  he 
was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  West  Bloomfleld,  N.  T.  This  chwge  he  held 
tin  1837,  and  after  his  rMignatiOn  contmoed  to 
preach  occaslottally  almost  till  his  death. 

FITOH,  JoHir,  an  American  inventor,  and  the 
pioneer  in  steam  navigation,  bom  in  Windsor, 
Gonn.,  Jan.  SI,  1748,  died  in  Bardstown,  Ky.,  in 
June  or  July,  1798.  He  worked  on  his  fatiier's 
fium,  with  slight  oppmrtonitiesfor  education  aad 


under  vwy  uDlian>y  inflnmeci^  tin  the  age  of  IT 
years,  when  he  was  employed  for  some  time  oa 
eoasting  vessels,  and  then  became  wprentioe  to 
a  dock  maker.    His  master  so  utterly  neglected 
his  instraction  in  the  art  that  he  was  unable  to 
pursue  it,  and  on  reaching  manhood  he  com- 
menced business  as  a  brass  founder  in  a  imall 
way,  failed  in  an  attempt  to  manniiftctnre  pota^ 
married  unhappily,  separated  from  h&  wifeind 
two  cUldren  (toward  tiie  latter  of  whom  be  che- 
iahed  the  strongest  affection,  and  in  after  lift 
made  persistent  but  ineffectual  efforts  for  a  re- 
oondUation  with  them),  and  settled  in  !New  Jer- 
sey as  a  button  maker  and  diversmith.    Whea 
the  revolutionary  war  broke  out,  1^  waa  elected  t 
lieutenant  in  the  New  Jersey  line,  but  oa  meet- 
ing with  some  real  or  supposed  iqjnstioe,  he  left 
the  service,  and  was  employed  by  New  Itntj 
aa  armorer  of  the  troops.    Driven  away  by  the 
invading  army,  he  ensaged  in  bis  trade  of  SIlve^ 
smith  in  Bucks  co.,  Penn.,  till  the  approach  ti 
the  enemy  again  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
abift  his  quarters.    He  next  supplied  the  Ameri- 
can troops  at  Valley  Forge  with  tobsocoi,  beet; 
and  other  artidea,  in  which  he  drove  a  pro^cr- 
ous  business,  resulting  in  a  considerable  acca- 
molation  of   depreciated  continental  moDcy. 
With  this  he  purchased  Virginia  land  warrant* 
and  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  be  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  snrveyor ;  was  captured  by  the 
Indians,  and  was  marched  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  British  post  at  Detroit.    He  t«s 
detained  some  time  as  a  prisoner,  bat  was  st 
length  exchanged,  and  finding  his  way-  again  to 
Bucks  CO.,  formed  a  company  for  the  snrvej 
and  purchase  of  lands  in  Kentucky  and  OIuo. 
On  his  return  from  these  sorveys,  by  which  he , 
acqnired  several  hundred  acres  of  land,  ht 
petitioned  congress  for  an  u>pointment  as  sur- 
veyor, and  while  awaiting  the  unsaocesafiil  re- 
sult of  his  application  prepared  a  map  of  the 
N.  W.  country.    This  he  engraved  on  a  sheet 
of  copper  and  printed  on  a  press  of  his  ova 
manufitcture.    In  the  month  of  April,  178S^ 
the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  propelling  a  car- 
riage, along  an  ordinary  road  by  tbe  Htrce  of 
steam.    After  a  week's  study  he  abandoned  R 
as  impracticable,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
application  of  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  ves- 
sels.   He  immediately  songht  to  interest  lead- 
ing men  in  Pennsylvania  in  tiie  project;  in 
August  following  he  addressed  a  petitica  to 
congress  in  regard  to  it,  and  in  September  {re- 
sented a  drawing  of  the  boat,  models,  and  tobe 
boUer  to  the  American  philosophical  sodety. 
He  next  petitioned  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
for  aid.    James  Madison  presented  his  memo- 
rial, and  Patrick  Henry^then  governor,  took  aa 
interest  in  the  plan.    But  the  legislature  was 
slow,  and  Iltoh  conceived  the  plan  of  nusing 
the  necessary  ibnds  by  tbe  sale  of  his  map.  He 
accordingly  executed  a  bond  to  Gov.  Henry 
in  the  sum  of  £350,  conditioned  that  if  he 
should  sell  1,000  copies  of  his  map  at  6«.  8<f.,  be 
would  in  9  months  thereafter  exnibrt  a  steam- 
boat in  the  waters  of  Vii^ginia.    Nothing  came 
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r  it.  The  assembly  of  PenntT'lTanlA'was  next 
pplied  to,  (uid  encouraged  him  to  the  extent 
f  a  fevorable  report  of  a  committee.  The  a»- 
smblj  of  Mmryliind  did  the  same ;  but  there 
rere  no  funds'  in  her  excbeqner.  The  legisla- 
ire  of  New  Jersey  rejected  a  proposition  to 
rant  £1,000,  but  gave  Fitch  an  ezclnsive  priv- 
ege  t>r  14  years  for  the  nse  of  boats  propelled 
y  fire  or  steam.  Disappointed  in  these  efforts, 
Itch  formed  a  private  company,  and  in  April, 
786,  the  workmg  model  of  a  steam  engine 
ith  a  one-inch  cylinder  was  the  humble  com- 
lencement  6f  his  enterprise.  In  8  months* 
mo  he  moved  a  skiff  on  the  Delaware  by  his 
ew  contrivance  at  a  speed  satisfactory  to  the 
;90ciates.  In  March,  1787,  a  bill  vesting  in 
ohn  !Fitch  exclosive  rights  in  the  steamboat 
assed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  sim- 
ar  laws  were  enacted  in  Delaware  and  in  New 
ork.  In  Angust  of  that  year  a  new  steam- 
oat  was  tried  on  the  Delaware,  with  an  engine 
f  IS-inch  cylinder.  The  convention  to  frame 
federal  constitution  was  then  sitting  in  Phila- 
elphia,  and  most  of  its  members  were  present 
t  the  experiment.  Though  the  boat  did  not  at- 
dn  saffioient  speed  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
acket,  the  trial  proved  conclusively  the  effi- 
ienoy  of  eteam  as  'a  piotive  power  for  vessels. 
o  increase  this  efficiency  it  was  only  necessary 
>  enlarge  the  machiyery.  Soon  after  this  suo- 
esa  the  company  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
ames  Bnmsey  of  Virginia  claimed  to  be  the 
rst  inventor  of  the  steamboat  and  to  have 
lade  a  prior  snccessfhl  trial.  A  war  of  pam- 
phlets followed.  An  examination  of  the  evi- 
eooe  leaves  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  first 
iractical  success  in  steam  navigation  was  made 
>y  John  Fitch.  It  is  probable  enough  that 
lomsev  had  entertained  the  idea  of  propelling 
,  boat  by  steam  before  it  occurred  to  Fltcb.  It 
lad  previously  occurred  to  others  In  1788 
^tch  built  a  second  boat  for  the  old  machinery, 
rhich  made  several  passages  between  Philadel- 
ihia  and  Burlington  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour, 
fore  power  was  requisite  for  commercial  snc- 
«se.  A  boat  bnilt  for  an  engine  of  18-inch 
cylinder  was  reftdy  for  trial  in  Aug.  1789.  After 
everal  feilnres  and  changes  in  the  machinery, 
bis  boat  was  successfully  tried  in  the  spring  of 
790,  and  was  run  as  a  passenger  boat  on  the 
Delaware,  making  during  the  season  more  than  • 
1,000  miles  at  an  average  speed  of  7^  miles  an 
lonr.  But  more  money  was  wanted  to  intro- 
[uce  the  inveation,  and  the  numerous  stock- 
lolders  in  the  enterprise  could  not  be  brought 
o  respond  to  further  assessments.  The  faith 
nd  enthusiasm  of  the  inventor  must  be  shared 
>y  the  capitalist  who  undertakes  the  execution 
i  his  sdieme ;  and  faith  and  enthnsiasm  are 
lot  to  be  predicated  of  a  joint  stock  associa- 
ion.  Time  ran  on,  and  Fitch  was  cramped  for 
he  necessaries  of  life.  He  felt  and  repeatedly 
isserted  that  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  great 
western  rivers  woald  one  day  be'oarried  on  ex- 
:lasively  hj  steam ;  that  ships  of  war  and  packet 
ihipavwouid  navigate  the  Atlantic  by  steam; 


and  that  some  «n«  to  come  after  h!m  would 
reap  fame  and  fortnne  tnm  his  invention.  He 
now  sought  some  small  office  under  the  govwn- 
ment  of.  Pennsylvania  and  that  of  the  United 
States,  but  was  disappointed.  Failing  to  idter- 
est  new  parties  in  bu  prtject,  and  the  company 
absolutely  declining  to  make  ftirtber  advances^ 
Fitch  abandoned  his  boat,  and  for  some  months 
wandered  about  the  streets  of  Pbiladelf^ia,  a 
rained  man,  with  the  reputation  of  a  crazy  pro- 
jector. On  Oct.  4, 1792,  hepr«sented  a  sealed 
<enTelope  containing  manuscripts  to  the  ]ibrai7 
company  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  request  that  it 
might  be  kept  unopened  till  1828.  In  179S 
he  went  to  France  in  pursuance  of  a  contract 
vith  Aaron  Vail,  contemplating  the  European 
introduction  of  his  invention;  but  the  times 
were  not  propitious  for  such  matters,  and  the 
means  and  patience  of  Fitch  were  easily  ex- 
hausted. On  his  retnm  he  remained  a  while 
in  London  on  a  visit  to  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Leslie^ 
whose  daughter,  the  authoress,  retained  a  very 
vivid  impresraon  of  the  eccentric  projector,  and 
had  intended  to  write  his  biography.  In  1704 
he  worked  his  passage  to  the  United  States 
as  a  common  sailor,  landed  at  Boston,  and 
spent  nearly  2  vears  with  his  ft-iends  at  East 
Windsor.  In  the  summer  of  1796  he  was  in 
New  Toik,  and  placed  a  small  boat  on  the  Col- 
lect, worked  by  a  snbmeraed  wheal  at  the  stern, 
which  has  been  described  as  a  screw  propeller. 
Soon  after  he  visited  Oliver  Evans  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  expressed  his  intention  of  forming  a 
company  to  introduce  steamboats  On  the  west- 
em  waters.  With  this  view,  and  to  aseertain 
the  condition  of  his  western  property,  he  went 
to  Eentqcky,  where  he  found  his  land  overrun 
with  squatters,  and  no  encouragement  for  his 
steam  projects:  Mortified  by  his  inability  to 
carry  out  his  great  project,  and  wearied  by  the 
lawsuits  in  which  he  had  engaged  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  lands.  Fitch  became  despondent 
and  desperate,  and  terminated  his  life  by  swal- 
lowing a  dozen  opium  pills  which  had  been  left 
with  him  from  time  to  time  by  his  physician  to 
nse  as  anodynes.  The  sealed  envelope  was 
formally  opened  by  the  directors  of  the  library 
company  in  1828,  and  was  found  to  contain  a 
detailed  history  of  his  adventures  in  the  steam- 
boat enterprise,  which  is  inscribed :  "  To  my 
diildren  and  to  flitnre  generations,"  with  a 
journal  and  other  papers,  from  which  an  inters 
esting  biography  was  prepared  bvThompeoa 
Westcott  and  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
18S7.  A  memoir  of  Fitch  by  Mr.  0.  Whittle- 
Bey  is  fdso  to  be  found  in  Sparks's  ■*  Americaa 
Biography." 

FlTCH,  Balfh,  one  of  the  earliest  Enriisfc 
Toyagers  to  India,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  centuiy.  He  was  a  London  merchant  who 
dealt  in  eastern  goods,  and,  excited  by  the  nar- 
Yatives  of  Drake  and  other  voyagers,  persnaded 
John  Newbery  and  others  to  join  him  in  an 
expedition  to  the  East  by  way  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  adventurers  set  sail  in  Jan.  1S88, 
bearing  letters  of  fiiendsbip  from.Qneen  Elizar 
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beth  to  the  emperor  of  China  and  the  Great 
Kogal  Akbar.  They  landed  at  Tripoli  in  Syria, 
whence  they  went  to  Aleppo,  and  traversmg 
Ueaopotamia  reached  Bagdad.  From  that  city 
they  Btuled  down  the  Tigris  and  through  the 
Pernan  galf  to  Ormos,  where  they  began  a 
profltiAle  traf3o.  Bnt  their  saccess  roused  the 
jealousy  of  other  European  merchants  in  those 
parts,  one  of  whom,  an  Italian,  denonnoed  them 
as  heretics  to  the  Fortognese  inquisition.  The 
Englishmen  were  thrown  into  prison,  dis- 
possessed of  their  goods,  and  afterward  sent  to 
Goa,  where  the  governor  kept  them  in  prison 
for  a  month,  p^y  on  account  of  an  alleged 
offence  committed  at  Malacca  by  Sir  F,  Drake. 
They  were  finally  released  on  professing  the 
Boman  Catholic  faith,  paying  a  heavy  ransom, 
and  giving  bond  in  2,000  pardaos  not  to  qnit 
the  town  withont  leave.  Their  bosiness  pros- 
pered, bat  impatient  of  continued  taxes  and  see- 
uig  reason  to  apprehend  farther  ii\ja8tice,they  se- 
cretly changed  their  goods  for  pearls  and  eso^ed 
from  Goa,  April  5, 1686.  They  visited  Belgaam, 
and  went  to  B^apoor,  of  whose  idols  Fitch  says : 
"  Some  be  like  a  cow,  some  like  a  monkey,  some 
like  peacocks,  and  some  like  the  devil."  Thence, 
after  passing  throng  Golconda,  they  travellea 
north  through  the  Deocan,  and  visited  snccea- 
eively  Burhatnpoor,  the  capital  of  Candeish; 
Handoo,  once  tiie  chief  city  of  Malwah ;  Agra, 
where  one  of  the  party,  William  Leader,  a  Jew- 
eller, remmned  in  the  service  of  Akbar ;  Alla- 
habad, Benares,  Patna,  Tanda  in  Bengal,  and  a 
country  called  by  Fitcu  Couche,  whi(£  appears 
to  be  at  the  foot  of  the  mount^ns  of  Bootan. 
They  travelled  S.  to  Hoogly  and  through  Orissa, 
passing  by  a  port  called  Angeli,  which  they 
described  as  the  seat  of  a  great  trade.  It  cannot 
now  be  identified.  Betomiog  to  the  Ganges, 
they  saw  Serampore  and  other  towns  on  its 
lower  branches,  made  an  excursion  into  Tippe- 
rah,  and  took  passage  in  a  vessel  to  Negrais,  in 
Pegn.  They  visit^  Malacca,  went  back  to 
Bengal,  shipped  for  Ceylon,  and  thence  doubling 
Cape  Comorin  sailed  to  Cochin  and  Goa,  and 
retnrned  to  England  in  1691,  by  the  same  route 
they  had  come,  after  having  performed  the  most 
extensive  joamey  that  had  yet  been  made  by 
any  Europeans  in  India.  Fitch's  narrative  of 
his  travels,  which  mapr^  found  in  Hakluyt  and 
in  Purchases  "  Pilgrims,"  is  exceedingly  inter- . 
esting  not  less  for  its  quaint  style  than  for  the 
mass  of  information  which  it  contains. 

FITCHBUBG,  a  township  of  Worcester  co., 
Has8.^n  a  branch  of  Nashua  river,  60  m.  N.- W. 
from  Boston ;  pop.  in  1856,  6,466.  It  is  a  ter- 
minos  of  8  railroads :  the  Fitchburg,  to  Boston ; 
the  Fitchburg  and  Worcester,  to  Worcester; 
and  the  Vermont  and  Massacbttsetta,  to  BratUe- 
boroagh.  It  is  furnished  with  abundant  water 
power,  and  is  a  flourishing  mannCtctaring  place, 
the  principal  branches  of  industry  being  Ute 
making  of  cotton  goods  and  paper.  In  1866  it 
contained  8  paper  mills,  with  $187,600  capital, 
employing  121  hands,  and  producing  $287,638 
worth  of  paper  yearly ;  4  cotton  mills,  with 


$161,000  cu)ital,  employing  S03  handi,  •a4 
producing  $262,026  worth  of  goods ;  1  woollca 
mill,  with  $50,000  capital,  employing  60  haoda 
and  prodnoing  $76,000  worth  of  caasimere ;  and 
6  fiu^ries  of  machinery  and  boilers,  with  $6S,- 
600  capital,  employing  149  bands,  aiid  prodoe- 
ing  $126,400  worth  of  machinoy,  Ac.  TIm 
town  has  numerous  other  factories  of  varioBi 
sorts,  and  in  1868  contained  8  chnrches  (I  Bap- 
tist, 4  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1  Eomaa 
Catholic,  and  1  TJniveraalist),  2  banks,  1  savings 
bank,  2  newspaper  offices,  an  athensom,  sad  a 
high  school.  The  town  boose  is  a  handacRu 
building  100  feet  long  and  66  feet  wide.  The 
principal  village  is  lighted  with  gas. 

FITZ  (old  form  of  Fr.JlU,  son),  prefixed  i» 
proper  names,  correspond  to  the  Cdtk  Jin, 
the  Irish  (y,  the  Hebrew  Ben,  and  the  Aramaie 
Bar,  and  indicates  descent  (usually  iD^^imat^ 
from  the  ancestral  name  following  it.  Thus  dw 
Fitz-Clarenoes  were  the  children  of  the  late  doka 
of  Clarence  (afterward  William  lY.)  by  the 
actress  Mrs.  Jordan. 

FITZGERALD,  Edwabd,  lord,  an  Iriah  sol- 
dier and  politician,  6th  son  of  the  first  duke  of 
Leinster,  born  near  Dublin,  Oct.  16,  176S,  £ed 
Jane  4, 1798.  Evincing  an  early  predHeetiMi 
for  military  affairs,  he  entered  the  army,  asd 
distingnished  himself  for  intrepidity  as  aide^ 
camp  to  Lord  Rawdon,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
American  revolntionary  -^ar,  and  was  aeverdr 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.  JJ- 
ter  aitting  for  some  time  in  the  Irish  boose  of 
commons,  and  travelling  on  the  continent,  ke 
r^oined  his  regiment  m  Canada,  where  be 
befriended  the  celebrated  William  Cobbett.  a 
sergeant-nunor  under  him,  by  procoring  nil 
discharge.  Retorning  in  1790,  he  was  agaia 
elected  to  parliament,  and  in  1792  visited  nrii^ 
where  he  became  assodated  with  some  of  the 
leading  revolutionists.  At  a  banquet  given  hj 
Engliwmen  in  Paris,  he  publicly  renoanoed  ik 
nobility,  and  proposed  a  toast  to  the  succesa  of 
the  republican  arms,  and  was  consequently  di»' 
missed  from  the  British  army.  He  then  retamed 
to  Dublin,  joined  the  society  of  united  Irishmra, 
enoonragea  other  political  and  military  organi- 
zations, defending  them  in  the  Irish  parliament, 
and  negotiated  with  the  French  directory,  till  a 
warrant  was  issued  by  government  for  his  ^>- 
prehension.  He  refused  to  abandon  his  aB»- 
oiates  by  escaping,  bnt  secretly  directed  the 
revolutionists  from  a  place  of  concealment  ia 
Dnblin,  after  the  other  principal  leadm  had 
been  arrested,  and  was  at  length  discovered  and 
captured  after  a  desperate  stmggle.  He  was 
severely  wounded,  and  died  in  prison.  His 
biography  was  written  by  Thomas  Moore  (Lon- 
don, 1831). — TAtatLA,  lady,  wife  of  the  phfeed- 
ing,  reputed  daoghter  of  Mme.  de  Genlis  and 
FhUippe  duke  of  Orleans  (Egalit£),  died  in  Paris 
in  Mov.  1831.  She  was  educated  with  the 
children  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  being  reported 
an  English  oivhan.  She  was  married  to  Lord 
Fitzgerald  at  Tonmay  in  1790,  and  after  lus 
death  was  again  married  to  Mr.  Pitcaim,  .^mer- 
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Asn  Aonsol  at  Hambnrg.  A  Bepanition  ensned, 
knd  she  rasuined  the  name  of  Fitzgerald,  and 
lived  ia  retirement  at  Montanban  till  1880, 
irhen,  the  associate  of  her  childhood  being  called 
to  the  throne  of  France,  she  went  to  Paris. 
Dot  IxMiis  Philippe  refused  to  receive  her,  and  she 
died  in  indigence. 

FTTZHERBERT,  Sib  Arthont,   a  learned 
lawyer  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  born  in 
N'orbnry,  Derbyshire,  died  in  1638.   After  a  dis* 
tingaisheid  career  at  the  bar,  he  was  appointed 
in  162S  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
He  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  alienation  of 
cliarch  lands  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  when  that 
ecclesiastic  vaa  at  the  height  of  his  power. .  He 
-was  the  author  of  the  "  Grand  Abnd^ent  of 
the  Law"  (1614),  and  was  the  first  English  writer 
on  practical  agricolture.     His  "New  Treatise 
for  all  Husbandmen"  (4to.,  London,  1628)  has 
passed  through  more  than  20  editions. — Thomas, 
a  learned  English  Jesuit,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  Swinnerton,   Stafifbrdshire,  in 
165S,  died  in  Rome  in  1640.  After  various  ftnit- 
less  attempts  to  indnce  the  Roman  Catholic 
powers  of  Europe  to  aid  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  England,  he  entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  (or  the  last  22  years  of  his  life  presided  over 
the  English  college  at  Rome.    He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  treatises  of  a  rdigious  and  controversial 
character.  .  , 

FTTZHERBERT,  Mama,  wife  of  Oeorge  IV. 
of  England,  born  in  July,  1756,  died  in  Brigh- 
ton, Ifarch  29,  1837.  Her  father,  WaUer 
Bmythe  of  Brambridge,  Hampshire,  was  of  an 
old  Catliolic  family,  and  she  was  married  snoces- 
•iTely  to  Edward  Weld  of  Dorset  and  Tliomas 
Tltzherbert  of  Stafford,  being  left  a  widow  a 
second  time  in  1781.  In  1785  the  prince  of 
"Walea,  afterward  George  lY.,  first  saw  her,  and 
in  December  of  that  year  they  were  privately 
married  by  a  clergyman  of  theestablishea  choroh, 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The  prince  found 
no  difficulty  a  few  years  later  in  disrqiarding 
this  alliance,  which,  as  to  its  civil  effects,  was 
contrary  to  law;  but  after  his  quarrel  with 
Queen  Caroline  he  returned  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
who  was  advised  by  the  Roman  see  to  live  with 
him.  His  excesses  subsequently  compelled  her 
to  leave  him,  and  she  retired  to  Brighton, 
where  she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life, 
much  respected  by  all  classes  of  society. — See 
^Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,"  by  the  Hon. 
Oborles  LangdaleJLondon,  1866). 

FITZPATRICkI  BRNJAHra,  U.  S.  senator 
from  Alabama,  bom  in  Green  co.,  Ga.,  June  20, 
1802.  He  was  left  an  orphan  when  very  young, 
and  in  1815  removed  with  an  elder  brother 
to  the  Mississippi  territory.  They  settled  in  the 
vsliey  of  the  Alabama  river,  near  where  the 
city  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  now  stands.  The 
edneational  advantages  of  that  region  were  then 
very  limited,  and  Benjamin  had  to  rely  mainly 
upon  himself,  and  by  diligent  application  he  ac- 
quired a  good  practical  education.  He  then 
itudied  law,  and  in  1821  obtained  license  to 
praetke.  He  was  soon  afterward  elected  state's 


attorney,  and  held  that  office  nntil  1829.  On 
account  of  declining  health  he  then  abandoned 
his  profession,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Autauga 
CO.,  devoting  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his 
estate  and  quiet  study  nntil  1840.  In  that  year 
he  served  as  a  democratic  candidate  for  presiden- 
tial elector  for  the  state  at  large.  In  1841  be 
was  nominated  for  governor,  and  after  a  warm 
contest  was  elected  by  a  inijjority  of  over  10,- 
000.  In  1848  he  was  reelected  without  oppo- 
rition.  At  the  dose  of  his  second  term,  in  Kov. 
1846,  he  was  complimented  by  the  legislature 
with  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  administered  the  offers  of 
the  state.    In  Nov.  1848,  be  received  from  the 

fovernor  the  appointment  of  U.  S.  senator  to 
11  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Dixon  H.  Lewis.  He  served  during  the  short 
session  of  1848-'9,  and  the  special  executive 
session  of  the  senate  which  was  called  at  the 
beginning  of  President  Taylor's  administration. 
A^n,  in  Jan.  1868,  he  was  appointed  senator 
in  the  place  of  William  R.  King,  who  had  been 
elected  vice-president  At  the  meeting  of  the 
legislature  in  Nov.  1868,  Gov.  Fit^triok  was 
elected  for  the  remainder  of  Mr.  King's  term, 
which  expired  March  8,  1865.  In  November 
of  that  year  he  was  rejected  for  a  full  term  of 
6  years.  He  seldom  engages  in  the  debates  of 
the  senate.  He  is  a  plain,  praoticol  working 
member,  a  man  of  cool  judgment  and  sgreeabks 
manners.  His  personal  popularity  is  shown  by 
the  uniformity  with  which  he  is  called  to  the 
chair  of  the  senate  as  president  pro  tern. 

FITZROY,  RoBEBT,  rear  admiral  in  the  Britr 
ish  navy,  second  son  of  Gen.  Lord  Charles  Fitz- 
roy,  born  in  June,  1805.  He  entered  the  navy 
in  1819,  and  obtained  his  first  commission  Sept. 
7, 1824.  After  serving  on  the  Mediterranean 
and  South  American  stations,  he  was  anpointed 
to  the  command  of  one  of  the  vessels  which 
had  been  sent  by  the  British  government  to  ex- 
plore and  survey  the  coasts  of  Patagonia,  Chili, 
and  Peru.  In  1881  Capt.  Fitzroy's  vessel  was 
fitted  out  for  another  surveying  expedition,  and 
sailed  {rata  Plymouth  in  November  of  that  year. 
Having  accomplished,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
objects  of  the  expedition,  he  returned  to  Eng^ 
land  in  Oct  1836.  In  1841  he  represented  the 
city  of  Durham  in  parfiament,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  appointed  acting  conservator 
oftbe  river  Mersey.  Li  1848  he  became  governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand,  which  offices  ho  held  for  8  yean,  when 
be  was  superseded  by  Sir  Oeorge  Grey.  He  was 
made  rear  admiral  in  1857.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  works,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  a  "  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  of 
H.  M.  S.  Adventure  and  Beagle,  between  the 
years  1826  and  1886 "  (2  vok  8vo.,  London, 
1889),  the  1st  vol.  being  by  Capt  King,  and  the 
Sd  by  Fitzroy. 

FITZWILLIAM,  Wiluam  Wkntworth  Fira- 
wmiAH,  4th  earl  of  that  name  in  the  peerage 
of  Ireland,  ond  2d  in  that  of  England,  an  English 
statesman,  born  May  80, 1748,  died  Feb.  8, 1838. 
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Be  opposed  the  miaiatrj  of  Lord  Korth  in  the 
American  war  of  independenoe,,  bot  did  not 
take  oflSce  when  hi*  nnde,  the  marquis  of  Rock-> 
ingham,  formed  anewcabinet  in  1782.  Although 
apolitical  friend  of  Fox,  he  abandoned  him  upon 
beariDK  his  eulogies  of  French  revolutionary 
priaciplea,  and  took  office  as  preddent  of  thie 
conndl,  Jnlj  11, 1794,  when  the  dnke  of  Fort- 
Imd  became  the  nominal  head  of  the  cabinet 
In  1795  he  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  the 
hdgfat  of  the  diatarbanoes  which  then  agitated 
that  portion  of  the  lun^om ;  bnt  was  recalled 
after  a  few  months,  against  the  decided  wishes, 
it  is  said,  of  the  Irish  people,  fbr  having  sup* 
ported  a  bill  presented  by  Grattan  in  favor  of 
Obtholic  emancipadon.  He  was  preddent  of  the 
oonncil  for  a  short  time  in  1806,  on  the  death  of 
]£r.  Pitt,  but  his  liberal  views  kept  him  out  of 
oflSce  daring  the  greater  part  of  his  career. 

FIDME  (Illyrian,  Eeka;  Lat.  Fcmum  Scauti 
VUi  ad  Flvmen;  Germ.  St.  Veit  am  Flaum), 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Hangarian  Littoral* 
(Adriatic  coast),  now  the  capital  of  a  cirde  (pop 
96,800)  of  the  Austrian  crownland  of  Croatia, 
ritoated  in  a  valley  on  the  golf  of  Quamero,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Fmmara,  88  m.  8.  £.  of 
Trieste ;  pop.  16,000.  The  old  part  of  the  town, 
on  the  dope  of  the  hill,  is  poor  looking  and 
gloomy ;  the  new  part,  which  stretches  along 
we  coast,  is  well  built,  cheerful,  and  neatly 
paved.  It  has  a  provincial  and  district  courts  a 
chamber  of  commerce  and  industry,  several 
schools,  gardens,  promenades,  and  many  re- 
markable buildinga,  inolnding  ohorches,  the  gov* 
emment  honse,  the  city  hall,  a  market  hall  with 
colonnades,  a  nunnery,  a  hospital,  and  the  casino, 
which  contains  concert  and  ball  rooms,  and  a 
theatre.  In  the  vicinity  is  an  ancient  castle.  The 
harbor  admits  only  small  vessels,  larger  ones  an- 
choring in  the  gulf  at  a  distance  of  8  miles.  The 
DDodncta  of  Fiume  consist  chiefly  of  linen,  wool- 
lens, leather,  earthenware,  sugar,  wax,  beer,  and 
rosoglio ;  its  exports,  mostly  t£e  produce  of  Hun* 
gary,  are  wheat  wine,  tobacco,  hemp,  timber, 
rags.  Sea,  The  imports  and  exports  comprise 
about  160,000  tons  annually.  Its  refineries, 
mills,  tanneries,  and  paper  mannfiactoriee  are 
extenuve,  one  of  the  latter  producing  paper 
valued  at  fSOO/MO  annually.  The  construction 
of  a  railroad,  to  oonneM  Rume  with  the  lower 
Danube,  was  long  the  fiivorite  plan  of  Kossuth 
and  other  Hungarian  patriots,  m  the  years  pre* 
vions  to  the  revolution,  and  a  matter  of  lively 
a(^tatien.  Finme  became  afree  port  in  17S3,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  prindpal  seaports  of  Austria. 
Entrances  in  1866, 6,116  Anstnan  vessels,  ton- 
nage 84,642;  067  fbreign  vessels,  tonnage  80,106. 
Cl^rances,  6,210  Au^rian  vessels,  tonnage  89,- 
091 ;  660  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  80,810. 

FIXTDKE,  a  word  of  fi^qnent  nse,  and  in 
regard  to  which  some  little  confbdon  exists, 
because  the  exact  legal  definition  is  precisely 
oj^osed  to  the  meaning  commonly  given  to  the 
word.  A  fixture,  in  law,  is  a  persooal  chattel 
in  some  way  annexed  to  the  realty,  but  such, 
or  so  annexed,  that  he  who  put  it  there  amj 


takeitafway.  We  apprehend  that  the* 
meaning  ot  the  worn  is,  a  thing  so  fixed  to  the 
realty  t£at  it  cannot  be  taken  away.  That  ii^ 
an  ornament,  or  utendl,  or  addition  of  uaj  kind, 
is  commonly  called  a  fixture,  if  so  ofl^ed  to 
the  land  (or  to  the  house)  that  the  owner  of  ths 
land  necessarily  owns  the  thing,  and  it  caaaot 
be  removed  widiont  his  permission.  Kent  «m 
the  word  in  both  srases,  bat  rather  incUnetto 
the  common  meaning;  and  for  convemeMs, 
through  this  artide,  we  shell  mean  by  fixtoKs 
things  so  fastened  to  the  land  (or  to  a  hosM 
which  is  fastened  to  the  land)  that  they  cuBOt 
be  removed  agunst  the  wiU  of  the  owner  «f 
the  land. — ^The  first  remark  to  be  made  is,  ihtt 
the  whole  modem  law,  which  permits  a  grctt 
number  of  things  to  be  attached  to  the  ]$ai 
and  thence  removed  by  the  occupier  witbost 
reference  to  the  will  of  the  owner  of  the  Isad, 
is  in  derogation  of  the  common  law.  Tkst 
origindly  regarded  land  as  almoet  every  thiag, 
and  personab  as  of  little  valne ;  and  itwssa 
nearly  invariable  rule,  that  any  thing  wfaidi  mt 
once  attadied  or  annexed  to  the  land,  <w  mads 
a  component  part  of  any  thing  so  aniMxed,  be- 
came at  <mce  the  property  of  the  owner  of  tke 
land.  This  is  certamly  not  the  law  now  ia 
England  or  the  United  States.  It  vamj  be  add 
that  we  have  gone  fttrther  from  the  ancient  nls 
than  have  the  English,  and  are  more  liberal  ia 
permitting  removals  of  this  land ;  bat  tbe  law 
is  mnch-the  same  in  both  countries.  Whether 
a  thing  was  a  fixture  or  not,  was  formerly  msds 
to  depend  almost  antirdy  upon  the  intention 
wiU>  whidt  it  was  put  up  or  annexed ;  and  tins 
was  gaUiered  from  dijriit  indications.  That, 
the  same  thing  was  a  fixture  if  nailed  on  thit 
remuned  personal  property  if  screwed  en,  be- 
cause the  use  of  screws,  which  can  be  nnaciev- 
ed,  indicated  the  intention  of  removing  it  Ib- 
tention  still  remains  a  very  important  test;  bit 
anoUier  has  come  to  be  of  almost  equal  valoe^ 
viz.,  the  capability  of  removal  withoot  iidoiy 
to  the  premises;  or  the  possibility  of  taking 
the  thing  away  and  restoring  the  premise*  to 
the  same  order  and  condition  in  which  they 
were  before  it  was  annexed. — The  earliert  re- 
laxations from  the  ancient  rule  were  made  in 
favor  of  what  are  sometimes  called  trade  fix- 
tares  ;  by  which  is  meant  all  those  additioa* 
whidt  the  tenant  of  a  house  or  land  makes  for 
the  porpose  of  carrying  on  his  trade  or  bos- 
ness.  It  cannot  now  be  denied  that  a  very  vide 
power  of  removd  has  been  allowed  to  tenants 
m  oases  of  this  kind.  To  illustrate  this  by  i»- 
stances :  it  has  been  a^ndged  that  a  tenaat 
might  take  awi^  (having  put  them  on  the  land 
for  purposes  ot  trade  or  manufacture)  furnaces, 
iron  bu^  to  chimneys,  grates,  pnmps,  w% 
cisterns,  coppers,  tubs,  Dlmds,^  verandKs  &" 
engines,  steton  and  gas  machinery,  or  even 
sheds,  shops,  and  othw  buildinga^  and  ttie  lik^ 
even  when  these  things  ore  built  into  brick 
walls  or  ro<«i8,  or  set  on  stone  or  brick  foun- 
dations. Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  would  sow  stop  short  of 
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i^te^  tkat  uiy-implemeilta  m'  instrnnents  of 
tnde  vaaj  be  taken  away  hj  an  oatgoiog  ten- 
ant, if  he  can  remove  them  and  restore  the 
premiBes  siibitantiaUj  to  their  original  condi- 
tkHi.     Not  long  after  the  relaxation  in  favor  of 
traide,  it  was  admitted  by  the  courts  that  many 
iliiiigs  mi^ht  be  taken  away  by  an  ontgoing 
«ii«ii&  whob  he  had  pot  op  and  fostened  to  the 
loose,  either  for  mere  ornament  or  for  domestie 
XHiwenienGe.  Under  this  head  are  now  included 
I  great  variety  of  things,  such  as  mirrors,  marble 
labs  and  chimney  pieces,  windbw  blinds,  doors, 
rmdowa,  baths,  gas  pipes  and  lights,  stoves, 
ire  grates,  and  ranges.  It  isdifficult  to  draw  an 
txaet  line  here,  bat  it  mast  be  said  that  the  law 
is  not  so  liberal  in  permitting  things  of  oms' 
DBiNit  (Mr  convenience  to  be  removed,  as  things  of 
trade ;  and  the  role  is  more  strictly  u)plied,  that 
the  premises  are  not  to  be  disfigi^ed  or  injured 
by  the  remo  vaL    There  are  certain  tilings  about 
which  the  aci^adication  is  as  yet  conflicting, 
Boch  as  trees  planted  out,  conservatories,  bot- 
Inrasea,   and  other  structures  for  gardening. 
Here  we  should  say  that  a  nurseryman  wm 
pnt  these  things  np  for  trade  might  certainly 
remove  them,  on  the  same  conditions  of  putting 
the  premises  in  good  order  as  before.    But  a 
mere  tenant  for  occupation^  who  had  put  them 
on  the  Iai)d  for  his  own  enjoyment,  might  be 
obliged  to  leave  them,  although  we  incline  to 
tMu  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  take 
them  away,  leaving,  of  course,  the  premises 
wholly  unimpured  by  the  removld. — ^The  same 
tUng  wiU  be  a  fiztare  as  to  some  persons, 
bat  not  as  to  others.    Thus  a  man  who  sells  a  . 
house  most  certainly  sells  wiUi  it,  and  therefore 
cannot  take  away  firom  the  buyer,  very  many 
things  which  an  outgoing  taoant  who  put  them 
there  might  remove  when  he  goes.    Here  the 
law,  instead  of  being  liberal  professes  to  be 
strict;  and  the  seller  would  be  permitted  to 
claim  and  sever  from  the  land  only  those  tbbgs 
which  were  evidently  as  free  from  all  attaoh- 
ment  to  it  as  mere  articles  of  ftarniture.    And 
if  he  had  fiastened  any  things  down,  so  as  to 
give  them  the  appearance  of  being  a  part  of  the 
ionae,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  he  would 
be  permitted  to.  remove  them.    The  same  strict 
rale  would  be  an>Ued  as  between  the  heir  who 
takes  the  land  cud  the  executor  or  administra- 
tor who  takes  the  personals ;  and  so  it  would 
be  between  lessor  and  lessee  or  mortgageor  and 
mortgagee.    Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  in  general, 
that  m  the  matter  of  fixtures  the  law  is  ex- 
tremely liberal  as  to  the  right  of  ontg«nng  ten 
ontB  to  remove  things  of  trade,  and  nearly  as 
mooh  so  as  to  the  same  persons  in  respect  to 
thinga  of  convenience  or  ornament;  but  very 
strict  as  to  any  disposititft  made  of  the  land  by 
the  owner  of  it.    A  building,  if  placed  on  blocks 
or  other  movable  fonndatioiia,  is  in  almost  no 
eaae  a  fixture,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  one  who  sells  the  land  might  not  have  the 
right  of  removal ;  but  this  question  would  prob- 
ably be  determined  in  each  case  by  its  peculiar 
circumstances. — It  is  common,  and  always  pru- 


dent, to  provide  in  leases  for  the  removd  of- 
thtngs  which  the  tenant  expects  to  put  up  and 
take  away ;  for  although  the.  law  is  liberal  on 
8<wie  points,  it  is  rather  strict,  and  perhaps  un« 
certun,  as  to  others.  Thus  it  is  very  dear  that 
a  tenant  has  the  same  rights  of  removal,  and  no 
more,  whether  be  be  a  tenant  at  will,  or  for  a 
short  term  of  years,  rar  a  longer.  But  on  one 
point  the  law  is  not  certain.  The  general  rule 
laid  down  in  the  books  is,  that  a  tenant  who 
has  the  right  of  removing  any  chattels  must  car- 
ry them  all  away  daring  his  term ;  and  if  after 
Us  lease  expires  he  enters  upon  the  land  to  re- 
move them,  he  is  a  mere  trespasser,  having  no 
more  right  there  than  any  other  person.  This 
rule  wcmld  prolMibly  be  adhered  to  and  applied 
by  our  own  courts,  with  perhaps  two  excep- 
tions. One  mi^t  be,  where  the  tenant  was 
prevented  by  nnavddable  hindrances,  or  by 
great  obetmotions,  from  removing  the  chattels 
during  his  lease,  and  his  delay  co«ud  not  there- 
flore  be  attributed  to  his  default.  If  the  court 
could  not  on  this  ground  give  him  a  legal  right 
to  enter  onjthe  lands  (and  we  doabt  whether 
they  could),  they  might  at  least  make  the  dam- 
ages recoverable  frota  him  as  trespasser  only 
nominaL  The  other  exception  is  where  a  ten- 
ant has  his  lease  determined  by  the  will  of  the 
landlord,  or  some-  other  event,  unexpectedly. 
We  shoiud  say,  as  matter  of  law,  that  an  out- 
going tenant  was  entitied  to  sufficient  notice  to 
exeroise  all  his  rightawith  reasonable  conve- 
nience; and  among  them,  that  of  removing 
whatever  he  had  a  right  to  take  down  and 
carry  with  him. 

FLAOIUS,  Hatthiab,  samamed  Iix-rooin, 
a  German  Protestant  theok»an,  bom  in  Al- 
bona,  Istria,  in  1630,  died  in  £Vankfoition-the- 
Kiun  in  1676.  He  was  induced  to  abandon  his 
first  purpose  of  entering  a  convent,  and  to  visit 
tiie  German  universities.  At  Wittenberg  he 
heard  Luther  and  Melanchtbob,  adopted  their 
opinions,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
Hebrew.  Alter  the  death  of  Luther  he  rensted 
with  ^eat  eno^  the  fomlblary  known  >»  the 
Tntertm,  opposed  the  conciliatory  measures  of 
Melanohthon,  and  establidied  himadf  at  Magde- 
burg at  the  head  of  a  party  of  rigid  Lutherans. 
In  1667  he  was  i^ipoimtedprofessor  of  theology 
in  the  newly  founded  nniversty  of  Jeua,  and 
engaged  in  a  violent  dispute  with  Strigel  con- 
cerning hereditary  sin  and  the  synaptic  power 
of  the  human  will,  t^hich  resulted  in  his  being 
deposed.  He  retired  to  Batisbon,andafterward 
preached  in  several  German  cities.  He  was  one 
of  the  meet  prominent  of  the  reformers,  and 
beside  producing  numerous  polemical  writinga, 
dirtingnished  for  their  severity,  was  the  origi- 
nator and  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
fionoas  "  Oentories  of  Magdeburg." 

FLAG,  the  common  name  of  a  large  &mily 
ol  the  lowest  order  of  plants,  known  as  <Ugi»k 
These  alga  have  all  flagging  habits,  like  the  com- 
mon sea  weeds,  which  are  usndly  fixed  to  rocka 
by  their  roots,  and  their  branches  are  borne  up 
by  the  tides,  felling  again  and  lying  in  confused 
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masses  one  Tipon  anoOier  at  iis  reoees.  The 
propriety  of  this  homely  terra  is  better  seen  io. 
tiie  nlva  or  laver,  of  which  uha  laiiirima,  very 
common  on  the  American  coast,  having  a  oroad, 
ovate  or  oblong,  undulated,  bright  green  frond, 
may  be  seen  lying  on  the  soft  ooze  at  low  tide, 
and  floating  near  the  bottom  at  high  water. 
UnUromorpha,  with  tabular,  membraoaoeons, 
green,  netted  fronds,  is  still  more  flaccid,  and  is 
easily  collected  from  rocks  and  beaches,  when 
thrown  np  by  the  winds.  A  rich,  dark  pnrple 
kind  {porphyra  vulgarit,  Agardh)  may  be  fre- 
qaently  noticed  on  the  piles  and  posts  of  wharves^ 
hanging  loosely  down,  like  broad  shreds,  grow- 
ing  also  on  rochs  between  high  and  low  water 
mark.  Even  in  fresh  water,  in  mnning  streams, 
the  flags  are  to  be  met  with,  snch  as  batraeho- 
tpermwa  monUiforme  (Roth.),  with  very  delicate 
branching  filaments,  composed  of  violet-oolored 
beads,  and  having  a  plomy,  flagging  aspect.  So 
the  conferva,  resembling  confused  ana  tangled 
skeins  of  silk,  have  the  same  appearance;  and 
even  in  the  more  highly  developed  bright  crim- 
son and  red  kinds,  or  in  the  fiiscoas  «nd  inelegant 
J^td,  and  in  the  larger  forms,  equalling  in  size 
trees  and  shmbs,  the  name  of  flags  is  not  an  in- 
apt one.  Beside  these  lower  plants,  the  name 
ef  flag  is  given  to  the  iris  family,  which  bear 
conspicnous  flowers,  some  of  great  splendor. 
(See  Ibis.)  The  sword  flags  are  sti£^  erect, 
very  long-leaved  plants,  with  spikes  of  ex- 
tremely showy  purple,  scarlet,  rosy,  or  white 
blossoms,  and  with  large  flat  tubers  (eormi), 
requiring  heat,  moisture,  and  snnsbine  while 
growing,  but  entire  rest  and  dryness  when  dor- 
mant. Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  few 
garden  flowers  exceed  them  in  gorgeousness  or 
beauty,  and  few  require  so  little  care.  The 
Belgian  florists  have  succeeded  in  raising  many 
splendid  hybrids  and  varieties,  of  every  hue ; 
and  the  flower  catalogues  afibrd  the  names  of 
the  choicest  of  these,  which  command  high 
prices.  OJadiolut  eommvnii  is  hardy  enough 
to  survive  our  winters ;  it  is  a  slender-grovriog 
species,  with  pretty  purplish  or  crimson  blos- 
soms, and  this  and  one  or  two  others  found  in 
the  south  of  Europe  are  exceptional ;  the  rest 
are  natives  of  the  hot  regions,  particularly  of 
tiie  Cape.  The  ixias  are  smaller,  dwarf  irids  or 
flags,  with  open,  showy  blossoms  upon  spikes, 
end  variously  colored.  They  are  finely  suited 
for  winter  flowering  in  greenhouses ;  their  bulbs 
or  eormi  are  planted  early  in  the  autumn ;  the 
plants,  on  rising  from  the  soil,  are  exposed  td 
the  air  and  light,  and  on  approach  of  frost 
placed  just  beneath  the  sashes  of  the  roof,  where 
they  blossom  toward  spring.  These  also  require 
extremes  of  treatment,  being  kept  perfectly 
dryand  warm  when  in  a  state  of  repose. 

rLAGELLANTS,  also  called  whippers  (v«r- 
heranta),  brethren  of  the  cross  (erue\firatreB), 
croas-bewers  (eruei/eri),  penitents  who,  in  the 
18th,  14th,  and  16th  centuries,  went  about  in 
procession  day  and  night,  naked  to  the  waist, 
with  heads  covered,  singing  pen:tential  psalms, 
and  whipping  themselves  until  the  blood  flowed.- 


They  were  incited  to  tliese  pnellees  pjBfiy 
by  the  wars  of  the  Gnelphs  and  GhibdiBa, 
which  the  people  hoped  to  arrest  by  extraorfr 
naiy  penances,  partly  by  the  zeal  of  monks  nd 
clergymen  who  recommended  in  the  conftanonl 
and  in  their  sermons  self-flagellatioo  as  a  meas 
of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  God.  They  took 
their  rise  at  Perugia  in  1260.  At  first  l£»  pope 
placed  no  obstacles  in  their  way,  became  my 
belonged  to  the  party  ot  the  Goelpba,  end  t^ 
giving  alms,  reconciling  themselves  w{&  ther 
enemies,  and  otUer  works  of  chori^,  se^oedto 
exercise  a  salutary  influence.  But  soon  both  As 
ecclesiastical  and  the  secular  antfaoritiea  dednei 
themselves  against  the  kive  proeeerioB  ef 
flagellants  {Gdttleifakrt)  wluch  in  \Wl  vkitej 
Austria,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  the  menAoi «( 
which  whipped  themselves  for  83  dnys,  in  coe- 
memoration  of  the  number  Ot  years  vhidi 
Oirist  lived  upon  earth.  The  measures  tika 
against  them  caused  their  disappearance  m  &« 
same  year.  The  flagellants  were  most  mnner- 
ons  in  the  14th  century,  especially  after  ISM, 
when  the  "  black  death"  bad  swept  orer  Europe, 
and  had  carried  off  in  Germany  alone  14^)0,000 
persons.  When  the  first  proce^on  made  its 
ai^arance  in  Mt^eburg,  duriing  the  wedcifta 
Easter  in  tiiat  year,  they  spread  with  amaniit 
rapidity  overall  Germany,  and  even  to  En^sad 
and  Denmark.  Women  were  found  in  the  {no- 
cessions ;  and  in  one  case  even  800  boys,  ihaet 
IS  years  old,  went  about  as  flagellants.  At  frit 
the  sympathy  with  these  processions  was  gee- 
erel  ana  enthuriastic  Thousanda  of  pwfk 
were  present  and  shed  tears  at  the  bloody  ear*- 
monies.    At  Spires  they  were  entertiUned  attbe 

Imblic  expense,  and  the  coronation  of  Ohsria 
y.  had  to  be  transferred  fVx>m  Aix  la  Obapde 
to  Bonn  in  consequence  of  the  presence  cf  a 
liu-ge  number  of  flagellants.  In  sevra-al  pfaees 
they  excited  a  perseoutjon  against  the  Jews,  vho 
were  regarded  by  the  people  as  the  caqse  of  Un 
black  death.  Gradually  a  stricter  organiatioa 
was  effected.  Every  member  of  a  prooesstonws) 
obliged  to  confess  his  sins,  to  be  reconciled  iriA 
his  enemies,  to  get  the  consent  of  his  wife,  and  to 
be  provided  with  money  for  aboat  80  diy!^ 
This  increased,  however,  the  avera<n  m\6A 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  already  ooa- 
ceived  against  them.  The  people,  on  ttie  ofter 
hand,  began  to  consider  the  extraordinaiy  dob- 
bers  passing  throngh  the  towns,  and  partial 
least  entertained  by  them,  a  great  bmden.  la 
France  the  king  and  the  university  oondemaed 
them,  and  Pope  Clement  Y I.  Loaned  a  bull  agsJast 
them,  when,  in  1849,  a  procession  approadied 
his  residence  at  Avignon.  Gregory  XL  desg- 
nated  them  in  187S  as  heretics,  becaise  tb^ 
were  said  to  deny  the'sacraments.  Henceforth 
they  generally  disappeared  in  Germany.  At 
the  b^^ning  of  the  16th  centnry  a  considcnUs 
number  of  orypto-flagellants  collected  in  Tbo- 
ringia,  but  were  at  once  suppressed.  Some  of 
them  were  even  burned.  The  procesaons  whiiJi, 
toward  the  close  of  the  14th  centnry,  took  place 
in  Italy  and  Spain,  were  also  of  short  dantiaa. 
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be  Dominioan  firiar  Vinoent  Eerrerina,  vho 
ok  port  in  new  prooecsioas  in  the  15th  cen< 
iry,  and  for  some  time  protected  them  by  his 
^tation,  vas  prevailed  npon  by  the  oomicil 
'  CooBtance  to  witbdrav  from  them. — See  J. 
oilean,  Hittoria  FlageUcmtiwn,  (Pans,  1700) ; 
Srstamann,  Die  Chritilichtn  QemlergeteUr 
kaJUn  (Halle,  1828X  the  best  work  on  the 
ibjeot,  based  on  a  tJiorongh  study  of  all  the 
x:ament8  relating  to  it.  T^  documents  which 
iTe  since  been  dlscoTered  have  been  carefully 
tnsolted  by  Dr.  Zacber  in  his  article  on  the  sub- 
let in  the  encycloptedia  of  Ersch  and  Gmber. 
FLAGEOLET,  a  small  wind  instrument  of 
e  flote  or  pipe  species,  emitting  a  shrill, 
aor  sound  It  is  played  with  a  mouthpiece, 
id  the  holes  and  keys  are  stopped  with  the 
igers. 

FLAKAUT  DE  LA  BILLARDERIE,  Au^ 
:sTB  Chables  Josbpe,  count,  a  French  gen- 
al  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  Paris,  April  21, 
'35.  His  mher  succeeded  Bofibn  as  director 
the  jctrdin  du  roi,  now  jardin  da  plantet, 
id  was  executed  by  the  revolutionists.  The 
operty  of  his  widow  was  confiscated ;  she  re- 
r^  to  England  with  her  only  son,  supporting 
;rself  by  literary  labor,  and  afterward  repaired 
,  Germany.  Fkhaut  enlisted  in  1800  in  a  rec- 
ent of  volunteers,  joining  Ni^leon's  army  in 
aly,  became  successively  aideHde-oamp  of  Mn- 
it,  Berthier,  and  Napoleon,  fought  in  Portugal, 
ossio,  and  uermany,  and  ^ined  particular  dis- 
Qction  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  on  which  occa- 
on  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of 
ivision,  witn  the  title  of  count.  Subsequently 
e  wasmade  apeer  of  France,  advocated  tne  suo- 
!3sion  of  Napoleon  II.  to  the  throne,  and  was 
.'instated  in  his  position  after  the  revolution 
f  1830.  For  a  short  time  ambassador  in  Ber- 
n  in  1831,  he  officiated  in  the  same  capacity 
I  Vienna  from  1841  to  1848,'when  he  was  re- 
died  by  the  provisional  government  by  decree 
r  April  17,  which  in  1849  however  was  re- 
oked  by  the  legislative -assembly;  but  he  did 
ot  resume  public  life  until  after  the  coup  d'itat 
f  Dec.  2, 18S1.  He  then  became  a  member  of 
le  consultative  commission,  senator  in  1853, 
ad  in  1854  a  member  of  the  commission 
ppointed  to  collect  the  correspondence  of 
lOpoleon  L,  which  has  since  been  published, 
rhile  in  England  he  married  (July  28,  1817) 
[araaret  Mercer  Elphinstone,  who  succeeded 

>  the  peerages  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
'eland  as  Baroness  Keith  in  1828,  and  to  the 
:ottish  barony  of  Nairne  in  1838.  The  saloon 
°  Madame  de  Flahant  was  for  a  long  time  a 
vorite  and  fashionable  resort  of  eminent  poli- 
;iana.  The  count  was  one  of  the  intimate 
lends  of  Louis  Napoleon's  mother,  Queen  Hor- 
nse,  who  is  said  to  have  composed  for  him 
iT  popular  air  Pariant pour  la  Syrie ;  and' 

>  k  believed  to  be  the  father  of  M.  de 
omy. — AdIlx  Filleui,  a  French  authoress, 
other  of  the  preceding,  born  in  the  chateau 
"  Longpr6  in  Normandy  in  1760,  died  in  Paris, 
pril  16, 1886.    Her  second  husband  was  tha 
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marquis  Jot6  Maria  de  Sonza  Botelho  (bom  Id 
Oporto,  March  9, 1768,  died  in  Paris,  June  1, 
1826),  who  was  for  some  time  Portuguese  am- 
bassador in  Paris,  and  who  prepared  the  best 
edition  of  Oamofins'  "  Lusiatt."  Her  first  and 
best  work,  AdiU  de  SSnangei,  on  lettre*  de  Lord 
Sydenham,  speared  in  London  in  1794,  with  a 
preface  by  the  marquis  of  Montesquiou.  It  was 
followed  in  1799  by  Emilie  et  Alphonte,  and  by 
a  series  of  other  works,  a  complete  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  Paris  in  1821-'2,  As  a 
charming  and  pure  writer  she  holds  about  the 
same  position  in  French  literature  as  Madame 
de  Lambert  and  Madame  de  La&yette. 

FLAIL,  an  iinplement  fbr  tlu«abing  grain 
from  the  straw.  It  consists  of  a  hand  staff  abont 
\\t  or  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  4  to  6  feet 
long,  to  which  is  coupled  a  shorter  staff  called  a 
swii^l,  by  the  strilung  of  which  npon  the 
sheaves  the  corn  is  thrrahed.  Flails  are  very 
ancient  implements,  and  are  divided  into  two 
classes  according  to  the  kind  of  the  coupling  be- 
tween the  hand  staff  and  swingel.  In  one  class 
the  c^lins  or  nntanned  leather  thongs  of  this 
coupling  are*  fastened  on  tiie  hand  staff  in  such 
a  way  uiat  it  remains  stationary  in  the  hands 
while  these  caplins  revolve  around  it  with 
each  revolution  and  fall  of  the  swingel ;  and  in 
the  other  class  these  thongs  pass  throngh  a 
hole  in  the  hand  staff  which  consequently  turns 
in  the  bands  with  each  stroke  upon  the  sheaves. 
The  middle  bands  of  the  coupling,  being  the 
part  which  connects  the  thongs  of  the  hanti 
staff  with  the  caplins  on  the  swingel,  are 
generally  made  of  eel  skin.  The  use  of  flails 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  now 
for  the  most  part  supplanted  by  the  introduction 
of  the  modem  threwing  mad^ines. 

FLAMBOBOUGH  UEAD,  a  promontorv  on 
the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  England ;  lat.  64°  7  N., 
long.  0°  6'  W.  It  consists  of  a  range  of  steep, 
and  in  some  places  perpendicular  chalk  cliffs, 
some  of  which  rise  to  a  height  of  460  feet.  On 
the  headland  stands  a  lighthouse  214  feet  above 
the  s^  with  a  revolving  light  visible  at  a  dis- 
ance  of  80  m.  The  clififs  are  perforated  by  nu- 
merous caverns,  which  during  the  summer  are 
resorted  to  by  immense  numbers  of  sea  fowL 
The  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower  and  a  Danish 
intrenchment  are  to  be  seen  on  the  summit,  and 
the  village  of  Flamborongh  stands  near  the  cen- 
tre of  thepromontory. 

FLAME,  the  luminous  appearance  commonly 
accompanying  the  rapid  combustion  of  bodies 
in  a  state  or  vapor.  All  ordinary  flames  are 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon;  yet  these  may  be  made  to  combine 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  ur  without  the  appear- 
ance of  flame,  as  when  a  ooil  of  platinum  wire 
heated  to  redness  is  suspended  over  alcohol,  or 
over  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  v^rs 
arising  slowly  consume,  generating  sufficient 
heat  to  keep  the  wire  red^iot,  but  not  enough 
to  burst  into  flame.  A  more  rapid  combustion 
is  required  for  the  production  of  flame;  and 
tins  even  when  so  little  luminous  that  it  is 
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Bcaroely  visible  by  dayUgbt,  as  v/bea  pare  hj' 

drogen  is  ignited.  This  flame  is  neverUieless 
acoompaniea  with  so  much  heat,  that  iron  wire 
is  made  red-hot  and  plunly  laminons  by  it.  If 
the  heat  I>e  abstracted,  aa  by  encircling  a  small 
flame  with  a  coil  of  wire,  the  flame  will  expire. 
Solid  bodies  heated  in  it,  as  carbon  in  fine  par- 
ticles, increase  its  laminoosness.  The  hydro- 
gen is  converted  into  aqueoas  vapor  by  anitiog 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  carbon, 
heated  to  such  a  degree  that  it  too  is  disposed 
to  unite  with  the  same  atmospheric  element, 
also  disappears  in  invisible  vapor.  Combustible 
bodies  commonly  furnish  the  two  elements  of 
luminous  flame  combined  or  intimately  mixed, 
so  that  they  assume  the  gaseous  state  together, 
as  they  unite  in  the  ur  with  its  oxygen.  An- 
thracite and  charcoal,  however,  by  their  defi- 
oienoy  in  hydrogen,  lack  one  of  the  materials 
of  ordinary  flame,  and  the  carbon  alone  of 
whi<^  they  consist  unites  slowly  with  oxy- 
gen. An  imperfect  combustion  first  ensues,  and 
carbonic  oxide  is  generated.  This  gas  plays 
over  the  surface  of  the  ignited  coal,  and  receiv- 
ing from  the  air  with  which  it  comes  in  contact 
another  atom  of  oxygen,  it  gives  forth  the  pale 
blue  flame  which  is  seen  proceeding  from  the 
surface  of  this  fuel  in  ignition.  Thus  the  com- 
bustion is  completed  by  the  production  of  cais 
bonic  acid.  The  flame  of  carbonic  oxide  in 
combustion  is  often  seen  by  night  hovering 
over  the  months  of  lime  kilns,  too  pale  to  be 
fisible  by  day.  When  the  gases  are  poured  out 
from  the  tdl  flues  of  steam  engines  or  other 
fiimacee  burning  anthracite,  the  carbonic  oxide 
bursts  into  a  volume  of  flickering,  unsteady 
flame,  as  it  meets  the  atmospheric  oxygen  at  the 
top  of  the  flues,  sending  out  a  strange  glare  into 
the  darkness  around.  It  is  this  flame  which  is 
economically  produced  under  the  boilers  of  en- 
gines connected  with  blast  furnaces  for  smelting 
iron  ores,  the  unconsnmed  gases  being  passed 
fh>m  the  mouths  of  the  furnaces  into  a  large 
chamber,  where  they  meet  the  air  required  for 
their  complete  combustion.  In  the  production 
of  illuminating  gases,  whether  formed  from  oils, 
bituminous  eoel,  or  other  substances,  a  portion 
of  carbon  is  dissolved  in  the  hydrogen,  and  car- 
ried along  with  it  to  the  point  where  it  is  ex- 
posed to  atmospheric  air  and  the  heat  required 
to  decompose  the  compound.  The  hydrogen  at 
once  begms  to  enter  into  the  new  combination 
with  oxygen.  In  so  doing  heat  is  developed, 
by  which  the  particles  of  carbon  it  leaves,  and 
which  at  once  assume  the  solid  form  of  this 
element  when  uncombined,  are  rendered  inoan- 
descent,  and  produce  the  yellow  light  of  tho 
flame.  They  are  swept  upward  by  uie  ascend- 
ing heated  current,  and,  as  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  air  on  the  margin  of  the  flame,  they 
disappear  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
internal  part  of  the  flame  is  a  cone  of  unoon- 
Bumed  gas,  which,  though  transparent,  appears 
dark ;  it  is  protected  by  the  outer  portions  from 
contact  with  the  ur.  No  combostion  takes  place 
within  it,  as  may  be  shown  by  placing  a  white 


stick  aorosa  a  sanoer  is  which  alodKd  is  Inn- 
ing; the  wood  will  be  blackened  by  boraiqg 
only  at  the  two  points  which  were  againit  tlw 
outer  edges  of  the  flame.  The  wick  of  a  cndlt 
in  this  position  does  not  consume.  Gmipowdar 
may  be  introduced  on  a  small  metallic  mabet 
into  the  centre  of  the  flame  withoat  ignitiatt. 
By  introducing  a  sm^  tube  into  this  por&o, 
the  gas  may  be  made  to  pass  np  any  nittmatt, 
and  be  ignited  at  the  top,  like  the  gas  meeting 
the  ur  at  the  top  of  a  chimney  atack.  Hm 
presence  of  the  aqueous  vapor  may  be  thovi 
by  the  dew  deposited  upon  a  piece  of  cold  g^ 
held  a  littie  way  above  the  flame ;  and  the  aoKi 
carbon  may  be  caught  before  its  oonTenioaiato 
invisible  gas,  by  placing  a  piece  of  white  pone- 
lain  across  the  flame,  and  thus  chilling  the  par- 
ticles, so  that  their  further  chemical  change  ii 
prevented.  A  piece  of  wire  gauze  being  sab- 
stituted  for  the  porcelain,  the  inflammsMS  n- 
pors  pass  through  this,  but  not  the  flame.  Ther 
mav,  however,  be  ignited  above  the  ganza  as  wm 
as  below,  and  two  independent  flanses  be  tbos 
obtained ;  or  in  case  of  a  jet  of  gas  being  tbe 
combustible  material,  this  may  be  isnited  only 
above  the  gau2e. — As  flame  is  limited  in  its  ex- 
tent by  the  amount  of  surface  of  gaseous  matten 
exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  it  may  bs  ia- 
creased  by  directing  a  current  of  air  throo^  its 
interior  part,  thus  producing  combustiao  vidiii 
as  well  as  without.  Argand  bomers  are  de- 
signed to  produce  this  ^ect  The  blowpi{)« 
also  serves  the  same  purpose,  conoentratii^  it 
the  same  time  that  it  increases  the  beat.  In  the 
luminous  jets  which  it  makes  the  differentqut- 
ities  of  the  difierent  portions  of  the  flame  m 
plfunly  exhibited,  the  greatest  heat  being  pith 
duced  just  without  the  point  of  tiie  yellow  flsoM, 
where  is  the  most  intense  combustion.  Oulade 
of  this,  particles  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
blowpipe  flame  are  oxidized  by  contact  wiA  tbs 
atmospheric  oxygen ;  within  it,  at  the  pcMnt  of  the 
interior  flame,  they  are  deoxodized,  and  ozidM 
of  many  metals  are  reduced  to  a  metalBc  statSi 
(See  Blowpipe.)  The  form  of  the  chimney  sv- 
rounding  the  flune  is  also  deugned  to  caose  the 
air  rising  through  it  to  be  turned  by  sti^di% 
against  its  shoulder  and  impinge  vpaa  the  outer 
portion  of  the  flame,  thus  increasing  its  intto- 
sity.  This  efiect  is  the  more  decided  firoo  tbe 
high  temperature  of  the  ascending  current. 
Various  substances  impart  charaeteristio  boa  to 
flame ;  sulphate  of  sb'ontian  gives  a  beaotifiii 
purple,  copper  filings  and  sal  ammoniac  a  greah 
ish  tint,  zinc  a  fine  blue,  &c  (See  Ptkoischbt.) 
The  appearance  of  such  colors  in  the  nse  of  flw 
blowpipe  serves  aa  an  indication  of  the  preseaoo 
of  the  substances  that  commonly  produce  them. 
(See  Buna  Liobt,  and  Dbitmiiohd  Liort). 

FLAliIEL,  NiooLAs,  a  French  scribe  and  le- 
'  pnted  alchemist,  bom  in  the  first  htdf  of  (fa* 
14th  century,  died  in  Paris,  March  8S,  I41& 
He  combined  the  occupations  of  oc^yist  and 
bookseller,  married  Femelle,  a  widow  of  some 
property,  and  also  received  pnpib  in  his 
house,  to  whom  he  taught  writing  and  the  n- 
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liments  of  letters.  The  means  which  he  thus 
loqaired  were  profitably  inreeted,  aod  the  pro- 
lacts  of  his  industry  and  rents  enabled  him  to 
>iiild  hospitals,  found  cb^els,  and  endow 
rhnrcbes,  which  he  often  adorned  with  ptunt- 
ngs  and  soolptnree,  especially  with  bass-rehe&of 
limaelf  and  wife.  One  of  his  free  lodging  hooses 
iras  still  standing  in  1866,  in  the  rue  de  Mont- 
morency, in  Paris,  with  the  original  inscription. 
Ee  seems  to  have  been  a  sagacious  citizen,  skilfnl 
in  making  money,  ambitionsof  renown,  and  imi- 
tating the  devout  and  ostentations  benevolence 
of  tbe  princes  of  his  time.  His  fame  increased 
after  his  death,  and  the  attempt  to  account  for  a 
f<Mtan«  which  had  perpetuated  itself  in  many 
monuments,  and  been  magnified  by  popular 
credulity,  resulted  in  attributing  to  him  the 
possession  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the 
secret  of  making  gold.  In  1661  the  Sommaire 
pkiiciopkiaue,  a  metrical  treatise  on  alchemy, 
was  pablished  probably  by  Gohorry,  under  the 
name  of  Flame! ;  and  tt  completely  established 
his  repatation  as  an  alchemist  till  Yilain  criti- 
cally investigated  his  history  (1761).  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  Jews,  who  were  then 
much  persecuted  in  France,  made  him  the  de- 
positary of  their  wealth ;  and  others  have  sup 
posed  that  the  cabalistic  book  of  JSairaham 
Jitif,  which  he  is  said  to  have  studied,  con- 
tained emblematic  signs  of  tbe  various  places 
where  tite  Jews,  ezi^lled  from  the  kingdom, 
bad  buried  their  treasures. 

FLAHEK,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  member  of 
an  ancient  coUege  of  priests,  established  by 
Kama,  eadi  of  whom  was  conJBned  to  the  ser- 
vice of  a  particular  deity.  The  original  3,  the 
dialit,  martialU,  and  quirinalit,  consecrated 
to  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  tbe  deified  Romulus,  were 
afterward  distinguished  as  majorei,  and  chosen 
from  a  select  class  of  the  patrician  order  (see 
CoSFAKKXATio) ;  whUc  tbe  later  12,  called  mmo- 
ret,  were  elected  from  tbe  plebeians.  Their  dig- 
nity was  for  life,  but  could  be  forfeited  by  neglect 
of  doty,  or  lost  in  consequence  of  an  ill-omened 
event  disturbing  any  of  their  sacred  perform- 
ances. Their  official  dress  was  the  apex,  a  cap, 
either  conical  or  dose-fitting,  having  at  the  to]p  a 
pointed  piece  of  olive  wood,  surrounded  at  its 
base  by  a  lode  of  wool  (/!{um,  whence,  accord- 
ing to  some,  their  name,  while  Plutarch  derives 
it  hompileum,  hat),  the  lana,  or  manUe,  and  the 
lanrel  wreath.  The  most  distinguished  member 
of  this  college  of  priests  was  the  dialtM,  honored 
vith  tbe  privileges  of  a  seat  in  the  senate,  the 
togapraUtta,  a  Uctor,  and  the  higher  preroga- 
tive of  prooonng  pardon  or  respite  for  criminals 
who  came  to  Mm  for  refuge ;  but  ho  was  also 
burdened  by  several  restrictions,  being  forbid- 
den, for  instance,  to  leave  tbe  city  even  for  a 
nngle  night,  to  swear  an  oath,  to  wear  a  ring,  to 
ride  or  touch  a  horse,  and  to  remarry  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  who  assisted  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  some  of  his  sacred  functions,  and 
was  called  >{(imtniea.  In  later  times  the  ddfied 
emperors  of  Rome  had  particular  flamens  ap- 
pointed to  tiidr  worship. 


FLAMINGO,  a  wading  bird  of  the  order  a»- 
teret,  family  anatida,  snD-£amiIy  phanicopUri- 
n<B,  and  genus  j>Aomie()ct«ru«  (Linn.).  The  bill 
is  longer  than  the  head,  high  at  tiie  basCj  com- 
pressed, suddenly  bent  at  a  right  angle  m  the 
middle,  the  sides  growing  narrower,  and  rather 
obtuse  at  tbe  tip ;  the  meral  margins  are  in- 
curved and  finely  laminated ;  the  base  to  around 
and  behind  the  eye  is  covered  with  a  soft  and 
delicate  skin,  finer  than  the  finest  kid,  the  end 
being  corneous ;  the  nostrils  are  near  the  base, 
linear,  1^  inches  long ;  length  about  6  inches ; 
beyond  tiie  curve  the  color  is  black,  the  base 
being  orange  and  yellow.  The  wings  are  mod- 
erate, with  the  1st  and  2d  quills  nearly  ecjual 
and  longest ;  the  tail  is  6  inches  long ;  the  tibia 
is  lengthened  and  naked,  and  the  tarai  very  long 
and  uender,  and  both  covered  by  transverse 
scales ;  the  toes  are  short,  the  anterior  ones 
united  by  a  membranous  web;  the  hind  toe 
is  very  short,  almost  touching  the  ground,  and 
free ;  the  claws  are  short  and  fiat.  There  are 
6  or  6  species,  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  globe,  frequenting  the  sea-shore  and  marsh- 
es in  considerable  flocks;  one  acts  as  sentinel 
while  the  rest  are  feeding  or  resting,  and  on  the 
approach  of  danger  gives  the  alarm  by  a  trum- 
pet-like noise,  and  st^ts  oS  leading  all  the  rest; 
they  fly  either  in  triangular  lines  like  the  wild 
goose,  or  in  Indian  file  when  they  are  about  to 
alight ;  they  can  run  quickly,  but  when  walk- 
ing are  said  to  assist  themselves  by  placing  the 
upper  mandible  on  the  ground ;  though  web- 
footed,  they  do  not  swim,  the  webs  serving  to 
support  them  in  wading  over  soft  mud.  The  food 
consists  of  mollusks,  crustaceans,  fish  spawn, 
marine  insects,  and  small  fish ;  the  singular  form 
of  their  bill  enables  them,  by  turning  it  toward 
the  body,  to  place  the  upper  mandible  down- 
ward, and  thus  to  collect  their  food  as  in  the 
bowl  of  a  spoon.  The  small  head,  angular- 
shaped  bill,  long  and  slender  neck,  stilt-like 
legs,  comparatively  small  body,  ana  brilliant 
cmors,  render  the  flamingo  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary forms  among  birds. — ^The  American 
flamingo  (P.  ruber,  Linn.)  is  about  4,  feet  long 
from  bill  to  end  of  tail,  and  6^  feet  to  end  of 
daws ;  the  extent  of  wings  is  6i  feet,  each  wins 
being  16^  inches;  the  tarsus  12^  inches;  bill 
along  gape  6  inQbes,  along  the  curve  6  inches ; 
middle  toe  8^  inches;  the  circumference  of  the 
body  is  only  24  inches,  and  the  weight  about  7i 
lbs. :  the  female  is  considerably  smaller.  The 
space  between  the  bill  and  eye  is  bare,  but  the 
plumage  generally  is  compact  and  the  feathers 
rotmd^  those  on  the  neck  being  short;  ib» 
color  is  a  bright  scarlet,  deepest  on  tiM  wings; 
the  quills  are  black,  the  legs  red,  the  feet  luce 
color,  and  the  iris  blue.  The  habits  of  the  fla- 
mingo are  more  nocturnal  than  those  of  the 
herons ;  over  the  water  they  fly  low,  but  over 
the  land  very  high,  with  neck  and  legs  extend- 
ed, altematdy  flwping  their  wings  and  sailing ; 
before  alightuig  they  generally  sail  around  the 
place,  and  come  down  in  the  shallow  water, 
often  wading  to  the  shore;  they  are  very  shy 
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and  difBoidt  to  approach.  The  nest  is  made  on 
»  hillock  of  mnd  abont  S  feet  high,  in  the  hol- 
low top  of  which  the  eg^  are  laid  on  the  bare 
earth ;  they  are  fi  or  8  in  nnmber,  of  a  white 
color,  and  abont  the  size  of  a  goose  egg ;  the 
bird  covers  the  eggs  standing,  with  one  foot  in 
the  water,  and  the  yonng  are  hatched  about 
the  end  of  Hay;  as  soon  as  bom  they  are  said 
to  take  to  the  water,  and  cannot  At  till  they  are 
8  months  old ;  they  do  not  attain  their  fUl  scar- 
let pimnage  mitil  the  Sd  year,  being  rose-oolor- 
ed  dnring  the  first.  On  acooont  of  its  shyness 
the  flamingo  is  rarely  hnnted,  and  then  only  for 
its  handsome  feathers.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and 
in  captivity  feeds  on  rice,  maize,  and  similar 
Bnbstances.  It  inhabits  the  warmer  parts  of 
America,  especially  the  West  Indies ;  it  is  not 
uncommon  m  West  Florida  and  northern  Ala- 
bama, and  is  rare  to  the  north  and  west  of  these 
?oint8.  The  European  bird  (P.  antiquorum, 
'emm.)  is  smaller  and  less  hriUiant.  It  is  a 
regular  visitant  to  the  shores  of  the  3fediterra- 
nean,  and  sometimes  wanders  to  France  and 
Germany ;  it  is  extensively  spread  over  the 
wanner  parts  of  Asia,  and  is  very  common  along 
the  shores  of  northern  AfKca.  Its  appearance 
and  habits  are  the  same  as  in  the  American  spe- 
cies. According  to  Gonld,  this  species  requires 
4  years  to  reach  maturity,  durmg  whi<»  the 
plumage  changes  greatly ;  before  the  first  moult 
the  color  is  uniform  gray,  with  black  tail  and 
secondaries ;  in  the  male,  the  head,  neck,  upper 
and  under  surfaces,  are  a  delicate  rosy  white, 
the  centre  of  the  wing  bright  scarlet,  the  prima- 
ries black,  the  bill  reddish  at  the  base  ana  black 
at  the  tip,  the  tarsi  and  toes  rosy  red ;  the  scar- 
let cdor  is  not  assumed  until  the  Sd  or  4th  year, 
and  is  brightest  during  springand  summer.  Oth- 
er species  are  the  P.  vhilmtit  (Mol.),  ignipal- 
liatvt  flJ'Orb.),  and  parvxu  (Vieill.).  The  flesh 
of  the  flamingo  is  savory,  and  its  fatty  tongue  is 
considered  a  delicious  morsel ;  they  were  espe- 
cially esteemed  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
man^  allusions  to  this  dish  are  found  in  their 
writings. — ^The  position  of  the  flamingo  among 
Inrds  has  been  and  is  a  subject  of  dispute ;  some 
authors  place  it  among  the  waders  or  gralla, 
trom  its  long  neck  and  legs,  and  conseijuent  hab- 
its; while  others,  and  the  best  authorities,  rank 
it  among  the  anseres,  or  web-footed  swimmers, 
on  account  of  its  lamellar  dnck-like  hill,  webbed 
feet,  and  muscular  gizzard ;  if  it  be  true  that  the 
yonng  rnn  to  the  water  as  soon  as  they  are  bom, 
this  <»  itself  would  seem  to  establish  their  rank 
among  the  antere*. 

FLAMINIAN  WAY  (Lat  via  Flaminia),  the 
principal  road  lea^ng  from  ancient  Rome  to  the 
northem  provinces,  constmoted  in  220  B.  O.,  in 
the  censorship  of  0.  Flaminius,  from  whom  it 
was  named.  It  extended  to  Ariminnm.  now  Ri- 
mini, on  the  Adriatic,  a  distance  of  aoout  220 
m.,  where  it  Joined  the  .£milian  way.  It  di- 
vided into  2  branches  at  Naraia,  now  Nami,  in 
TJmbria,  which  met  at  Ftdginium  (Toligno), 
again  dividing  at  Nnceria(Nocera),  and  meeting 
at  Fanum  Fortnna  (Fano).    It  was  a  road  of 


great  importance  for  commerdal  and  nuBtary 
purposes,  and  still  retains  many  of  tbe  biidgef 
and  other  works  erected  by  the  Boman  tm- 

perors.  

FLAHININUS,  l^rcs  Qunmus,  a  BooMa 

gineral,  bom  about  S80  B.  C,  died  atwat  175. 
e  was  elected  consol  in  198,  and  undertook  die 
conduct  of  the  war  against  I%ifip  IL,  king  of  Ib- 
cedon.  By  pretending  that  his  objeet  was  te 
remove  from  Greece  the  Macedonian  y<^  he 
detached  many  of  the  Greek  states  fkxxn  Fitffip, 
and  defeated  him  at  Cynoscephalss  (19T),  in 
Thessaly,  where  the  Roman  legion  denMBtnt- 
ed  its  Bupermrity  over  the  famous  MaoedouB 
phalanx.  Dj  the  treaty  which  was  soon  iSr 
concluded  Philip  surrendered  all  tiie  Gicck 
towns  whidb  he  possessed  in  Eniope  and  Ajh, 
and  pud  a  heavy  contribution  to  tbe  Bomaaik 
At  the  Isthmian  games  in  196  JUmnfninug  pto- 
claimed,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  assembledGnwka, 
the  freedom  of  those  states  whiofa  had  been  sub- 
dued by  Macedon.  In  196  he  <Biniiri«iied  die 
power  of  the  tyrant  Nabis  of fi^tarta,  after  whkk 
he  occupied  himself  in  restoring  interna]  peaee 
and  prosperity  to  Greece.  Tbe  next  miag  be 
returned  to  Rome,  where  his  triumph  lasted  i 
days.  In  183  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  te 
Frasias,  king  of  Bithynia,  to  seek  A«  suiieudet 
to  the  Romans  of  Hannibal,  who  had  olitained 
an  asylum  there. 

FLAMINIUS,  OAitrs,  a  Roman  general,  killed 
June  88,  217  B.  0.    He  was  tribune  of  tbe  peo- 

gle  in  282,  consul  in  228  and  217,  and  casar 
i220.  As  tribune  he  carried  against  tbe  oi^ea- 
tion  of  the  senate  an  agrarian  law.  In  iat  ftH 
conanlship  hi  with  his  ooUeagne  attacked  tbe 
Gauls  beyond  the  Po,  and  was  defeated.  Th« 
senate  then  recalled  the  consuls,  but  FlaBriaki 
resisted  the  order  by  reftasing  to  open  the  letter, 
and  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Insnbriana  A 
triumph  was  reiiised  him  on  Ms  return,  bat  he 
was  rewarded  with  demonstrations  «f  PEP^ 
favor.  The  eitvu*  flomi^itu  and  *ia  .nami- 
nia  were  the  monuments  of  his  censorship,  h 
his  second  consulship  he  marched  agaiiot  fian- 
nibal,  and  rashly  giving  Imttle,  was  slain,  witt 
the  greater  part  of  his  army,  on  the  border  tt 
Lake  Thrasymenus. 

FLAMSTEED,  Jobs,  the  first  En^Ceb  as- 
tronomer royal,  bom  in  Denby,  near  Derby, 
Derbyshire,  Aug.  19,  1646,  died  in  Greoi- 
wich,  Deo.  81, 1719.  He  was  edneated  at  the 
fi«e.  school  of  Derl^,  where  his  fttber  fived, 
and  at  a  very  early  age  manifissted  a  Mrmg  ia- 
clination  for  astronomical  studiee.  His  badtk 
was  so  delicate  that  be  was  not  sent  to  a 
university,  but  continued  tor  several  yean  to 
prosecute  his  astr<»omieal  reeearcbes  at  hoBie 
with  great  success.  In  1667  he  demonstrated 
the  tme  principles  of  the  equation  of  time,  ia  a 
tract  which  Dr.  WaUis  snlwequently  appended 
to  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Horrodca.  Ham- 
steed  appears  to  have  been  the  first  astruwomer 
who  brought  into  common  use  the  mediod  ti 
simultaneously  observing  the  right  ascension  of 
tbe  sun  and  stars,  a  mode  by  which  the  trre 
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place  of  »af  star  is  detwminable  by  meuis  of 
meridional  altitudes  and  transits.  In  1669  be 
x>inmgnicated  to  the  royal  society  his  calcitla- 
ion  of  a  solar  eclipse  that  had  been  omitted  in 
he  ephemerides  for  the  following  year,  together 
rith  several  otber  astronomical  observations. 
Ilia  oonunnnication  was  submitted  to  a  com- 
iitt«e  of  that  body,  who  sent  him  a  letter  of 
hftuks.  In  1670  he  visited  London  in  company 
vitik  Ms  father,  and  was  introduced  to  the  sa- 
ants  of  the  metropolis.  When  returning  to 
)erby,  he  passed  through  Cambridge,  where  he 
atei^  himself  a  student  of  Jesus  college,  and 
oade  the  aoqoaintance  of  Wroe,  Barrow,  and 
Tewton.  In  1673  hecomposed  his  treatise  qu  the 
'  True  and  Apparent  Places  of  the  Planets  when 
t  their  Greatest  and  Least  Distance  from  our 
iUkcth,"  a  work  of  which  Newton  avcdied  him- 
ietf  in  bis  first  edition  of  the  Pritusipia.  In 
1674  speared  his  I^hemeru,  which,  with  2 
barometers  previously  constructed  by  him,  was 
presented  by  his  friend  Sir  Jonas  Moore  to 
Charles  II.,  and  his  brother,  the  diike  of  York. 
In  1676,  having  long  before  decided  on  entering 
the  charch,  he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders. 
Soon  after  this  period,  the  king's  attention  hav- 
ing been  called  to  the  enormous  errors  of  the 
astronomical  tables  then  in  use,  he  resolved  to 
found  an  observatory,  of  which  Hamsteed, 
throogh  the  mediation  of  Moore,  was  appointed 
the  first  director.  The  erection  of  the  observa- 
tory was  completed  in  1676,  but  the  astronomer 
had  already  entered  on  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
lea,  having  established  .himself  in  Greenwich, 
rbe  new  observatory  received  the  name  of 
■lamateed  house.  '  It  was  so  inadeauately  sup- 
>Ued  with  astronomical  ^paratus  that  its  prin- 
:ijMl,  oat  of  his  scanty  salary  of  £100  a  year, 
>iten  not  regularly  paid,  and  his  other  limit- 
id  reaooroea,  had  to  provide  most  of  those  in- 
itraments  which  were  indispensable  to  the  suo- 
■essAil  proseontion  of  Ms  researches.  Here, 
lowever,  notwithstanding  every  disadvantage, 
Flamateed  composed  his  great  work,  Historia 
Catettia,  the  period  of  whose  publication  forms 
m  epoch  in  the  annals  of  modern  astronomy. 
[n  1684  he  was  presented  by  the  lord  keeper 
S'orth  to  the  small  living  of  Burslow  in  Surrev, 
he  only  ecclesiastical  preferment  he  ever  ob- 
tained. Mr.  Francis  Baily's  discovery  of  his 
npers  and  correspondence,  in  1832,  has  thrown 
noeh  Ii£;ht  on  the  nistory  of  his  differences  with 
!Tewton  and  Halley.  These  documents  give  us 
•laxnsteed's  version  of  those  unseemly  squabbles. 
ind  it  is  not  at  aQ  &vorable  to  the  reputation  of 
hose  great  masters  of  science;  but  there  is  an- 
>ther  account  of  these  matters  in  Sir  David 
trewster's  "  Memoir^  of  the  Life,  inc.,  of  Sir 
saao  Kewton,"  which  makes  their  conduct 
oward  Mm  appear  less  culpable,  though  neither 
lOst  nor  generous,  than  Flamsteed  would  lead 
IS  to  suppose.  His  Hiitoria  Caiestii  Britan- 
iica  (3  vols.  foL,  London,  1725)  was  not  pub- 
ished  complete  till  after  his  death,  though 
I  partial  edition  had  been  issued  in  1712, 
igainst  his  protest,  by  Halley,  under  authority 
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of  a  committee  composed  of  Sir  Isaao  Newton, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  others.  The  Ist 
volume  contains  his  observations  on  the  fixed 
stars,  planets,  comets,  &o. ;  the  2d,  the  transits 
of  stars  and  planets  over  the  meridian,  with 
their  places ;  the  3d,  an  account  of  the  methods 
and  instruments  used  by  Tyoho  Brahe  and  him- 
selfj  and  various  catalogues  of  fixed  stars,  in- 
cluding his  own  catalogue  of  2,934  stars.  He 
also  prepared  an  Atla*  CcdutU,  as  an  accom- 

ganiment  to  the  above  work,  wMch  appeared 
1 1729. 

FLANDERS  (Fr.  Flandre,  Flemish  Flan^ 
dl«rn,  Dutch  Vlaanderen),  formerly  a  part  of 
the  Netherlands  or  Low  Countries  of  western 
Europe,  now  included  in  Belgium,  Holhmd,  and 
France.  Stretching  along  the  German  ocean 
from  the  W.  inlet  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  entrance 
of  the  straits  of  Dover,  it  was  bounded  N.  and 
£.  by  thkt  river  and  its  branch  the  Dender, 
while  on  the  S.  it  jcnned  the  province  of  Ar- 
tois,  the  old  country  of  the  Atrebates.  The 
name  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  tlie  7th  cen- 
tury, when  Eligius,  bishop  of  Noyon  and  treas- 
urer of  King  Dagobert  I.,  visited  northern 
Neustria.  By  the  treaty  of  Yerdun,  843,  Flan- 
ders was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  France, 
and  in  868  it  was  erected  into  a  county  under 
the  rule  of  Baldwin  of  the  Iron  Arm,  son-in-law 
of  King  Charles  the  Bald.  Baldwin's  succes- 
sors took  rank  among  the  6  lay  peers  of  France, 
and  figured  conspicuously  in  French  history. 
His  family  having  become  extinct  in  1119,  the 
county  was  held  until  1127  by  Charles  I.  the 
Grood,  son  of  Canute,  king  of  Denmark ;  then 
for  a  year  by  William  Chton,  the  nephew  of 
Henry  L  of  England ;  and  finally  by  Thierry, 
son  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  whose  dynasty, 
known  as  the  Alsatian,  reigned  until  1280.  A 
last  family  of  counts  was  inaugurated  by  Guy  de 
Dampierre,  and  lasted  until  1884,  when  Flan- 
ders was  united  to  the  states  of  Philip  the  Bold 
of  Burgundy,  who  bad  married  the  heu^ssof  the 
last  count.  At  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold 
in  1477,  his  daughter  Mary,  by  marrying  the  arch- 
duke Maximilian,  brought  Flanders  to  the  house 
of  Austria.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  Y.  among  the  17  provinces  which 
formed  the  circle  of  Burgundy.  On  his  aiidica- 
tion  it  became  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Spain, 
which  lost  a  portion  of  it  by  its  northernmost 
section  bein^  annexed  to  Zealand  when  the  7 
United  Provmces  declared  their  independence. 
Afterward  a  portion  of  its  southern  territory 
was  conquered  by  Louis  XI Y.,  and  received  the 
name  of  French  Flanders.  In  1718  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  transferred  Flanders  from  Sp^  to 
Austria.  In  1792  it  was  invaded  by  the  Freiicli, 
who  held  it  until  1814,  during  which  period  it 
formed  the  departments  of  Lys  and  Sdieldt 
On  the  fall  of  we  French  empire,  it  was  given 
to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands^ho  divided  it 
into  2  provinces.  East  and  West  Flanders, 
which  rince  1881  have  constituted  an  important 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  In  spite  of  so 
many  revolutions,  Flanders  has  always  been 
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difltingnished  for  its  industrial,  oonunercial,  and 
agriomtoral  prosperity.  As  early  as  the  12th 
oentory  its  cities  iiad  acquired  considerable  im- 
portance through  their  mann&otnres,  and  had 
seoared  a  certain  d^;ree  of  freedom.  Thedem- 
ocratic  spirit  kept  even  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  trade  ana  industry ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing centnries  the  Flemish  cities  were  so  many 
republican  commnnities,  goTeming  themselves, 
and  paying  little  more  than  a  nominal  obedience 
to  their  counts.  They  more  than  once  took  the 
management  of  afbirs  into  their  own  hands,  and 
snooeffiftilly  resisted  thehr  lord  paramount^  the 
king  of  France.  Snch  was  the  case  in  1887, 
when  Jacques  van  Artevelde,  the  brewer  of 
Ghent,  expelled  Count  Louis  I.  from  the  coun- 
try, caused  his  countrymen  to  acknowledge 
Edward  IIL  of  England  as  king  of  France,  and 
held  for  a  while  the  balance  between  the  two 
great  contending  nations.  Even  when  the  cit- 
ies of  Flanders  consented  to  submit  to  their 
sovereigns,  they  protected  their  liberties  and 
privileges  against  any  encroachment,  which 
fact  is  clearly  evidenced  by  their  repeated  re- 
volts during  ike  14th  and  loth  centnries.  The 
interest  of  their  lords,  however,  was  to  de^ 
mildly  with  subjects  from  whom  they  could  ob- 
tain immense  sums  of  money  by  voluntary  tax- 
ation. It  was  through  them  indeed  that  the 
house  of  Burgundy  became  the  wealthiest  in 
Europe,  for  they  had  then  reached  the  height 
of  their  prosperity;  many  burgesses  of  Ghent, 
lYpres,  and  Bruges  had  princely  fortunes,  and 
plenty  was  apparent  everywhere.  Charles  V., 
by  forbearance  and  skilful  management,  concili- 
ated the  Flemings,  and  even  the  despotism  of 
Philip  II.  could  not  entirely  alienate  them  from 
Spain.  Flanders  is  still  a  well  cultivated  conn- 
trj,  famous  for  its  industry  and  commerce,  and 
forming  the  richest  part  of  Belgium ;  but  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  old  times  has  been  tamed 
into  a  moderate  love  of  political  liberty.  (See 
FuMisn  Lanouaoi  Ain>  LrrssATUBE.) 

FLANDERS,  East,  a  province  of  Belgium, 
bounded  N.  by  Holland,  E.  by  the  Scheldt 

£parating  it  mostly  from  the  province  of 
twerp)  and  bySouth  Brabant,  S.  by  Hai- 
nanlt,ana  W.  by  West  Flanders;  area,  l,164sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1866, 776,960.  It  forms  an  extensive 
plain,  drained  by  the  Scheldt  and  its  tributaries, 
which,  being  united  by  canals,  afford  ample 
water  communication.  Its  soil  is  not  of  supe- 
rior quality,  but  is  industriously  cultivated,  and 
it  gives  excellent  crops  of  flax,  hemp,  wheat, 
rye,  colewort,  hops,  beets,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetablee.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised. 
Manufactures  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and 
comprise  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  &brics,  and 
beet-root  sugar.  Capital,  Ghent;  other  chief 
towns,  Oudenarde,  Termonde,  Eecloo,  Alost, 
and  St.  Nicholas. 

FLANDERS,  Wkst,  a  province  of  Belgium, 
bounded  N.  W.  by  the  German  ocean,  S.  W.  bv 
France,  and  E.  by  the  Belgian  provinces  of  Hai- 
nault  and  East  Flanders;  area,  1,860  sq.m.;  pop. 
in  1866, 624,918.  Beside  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt, 


by  which  it  is  watered  on  the  8.,  it  hai  only 
small  streams  emptying  into  the  sn.  Ittm- 
face  is  generally  flat;  and  although  most  of  ib 
soil  is  sandy  and  poor,  it  has  been,  thra^  bs. 
tiring  indusby,  so  much  improved  thitit  pUi 
abundant  crops  of  wheat,  oleaginonsplsn^bx, 
and  tobacco.  Cattle  and  horses  are  akii^ 
The  mannftotnre  of  linen  and  damaak  ii  i» 
principal  bimndi  of  indnsbrr.  Capital,  Bnge; 
other  chief  towns,  Ostend,  Fumes,  Tpte^Cto- 
tray,  and  Dixmude. 

FLANNEL,  the  plainest  fibrio  of  vooOai 
yams,  commonly  slightly  woven.  It  i«  vdl 
adapted  for  under  clothing  wbere^tbe  tempn- 
tnre  ie  changeable,  the  material  being  t  poor 
CMidnctor  of  heat,  and  readily  absorUsg  per- 
spiration, which  slowly  evaporates  li«a  ill 
surface  without  chilling  the  body.  Flimdi 
are  also  made  of  yams  into  which  cottoBiiiit- 
troduced  in  various  proportions;  and  iffiadt 
warp  of  cotton  thread  crossed  by  woof  of  mnl- 
len  yams.  A  most  delicate  flannel  for  tbe  vot 
of  infants  consists  of  silk  and  wool  Cottm  or 
C^ton  flannel  is  a  twilled  fabric,  whdly  coo- 
posed  of  cotton,  a  nap  being  raised  on  OHBde 
of  the  stuff. 

FLAT,  in  music,  the  character  b  used  to  k 
note  that  the  note  before  which  itisriieed  b 
to  be  depressed  a  chromatic  semitone  Mov  its 
natural  pitch.  Thus  D  b  signifies  a  genltone  be- 
low D  natural  (ii). 

FLATBUSH,  a  post  village  and  township  rf 
Sings  CO.,  N.  Y.,  memorable  for  a  British  Ti^ 
tory  over  the  Americans  in  1776;  pop.  in  IBS, 
8,280.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  academr  eM 
Erasmus  Hall,  and  contains  several  chnrchei. 

FLATHEAD  INDL&NS,  a  tem  sntM  to 
some  of  the  aborigincd  tribes  inhabitiqtOregaii 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  rad  inf 
the  N.  W.  coast  of  America  from  Salmon  rirer 
in  lat  58°  80'  N.  to  Umqua  river  in  «°  K.- 
the  Nootka  Columbians  of  Dr.  Sconler.  The 
name  is  derived  fhnn  the  practice  of  &tteinii( 
the  skulls  of  their  infants  oy  varioos  mediKO- 
cal  contrivances ;  the  model  of  the  drfwmtf 
is  the  same  in  all  the  tribes,  and  ranch  Hie  4rt 
observed  in  the  ancient  Peruvian  crania.  1» 
forehead  is  depressed  and  indented;  tb«  i^ 
and  middle  parts  of  the  face  are  pushed  aa 
BO  that  the  orbits  are  directed  a  liWe  lywwi 
the  head  is  so  elongated  that  in  extreme  cw 
the  top  becomes  nearly  a horiiontal  p'»'''ij' 
parietalsare  bent  so  as  to  form  an  acntesi^ 
and  instead  of  the  occiput  constitote  ftepj* 
rior  portion  of  the  head;  the  breadth  of  w 
skull  and  face  is  much  increased,  and  the  W 
sides  are  in  most  cases  unsymmetricaL  TO 
best  known  tribes  which  flatten  the  bead* « 
their  children  are  the  Ohinooks,  Cah^wf^p 
aickiUts,  Clatsops,  Cowalitsk,  and  Clatsum. 
Among  the  Chinooks  the  child  is  I***^.* 
wooden  cradle,  and  a  pad  of  gr««  ^  "PSj^ 
bandaged  over  the  forehead  and  eyes  »  f™ 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  see  or  ^J^'J^ 
when  bandaged  and  suspended  in  the  vm 
way,  the  head  is  actuaUy  lower  than  the  »«*■ 
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L  more  oniel  way  is  practised  in  other  tribes 
f  bindiDg  a  flat  board  obliqnely  on  the  fore- 
ead.     These  processes  continned  for  several 
lontbs  produce  the  coveted  deformity,  which, 
s^'over,  according  to  Dr.  Pickering,  duappears 
ith  age,  so  that  most  adults  present  no  trace 
r  it.     This  shapeof  the  head  is  BO  highly  prized 
xtong  the  Cbioooks  that  their  slaves  are  not 
Ilo^'ed  to  practise  artificial  flattening.    The 
itemal  capacity  of  the  skull  is  not  diminished 
J  th«  flatness,  and  the  intellect  is  not  affected, 
•  all  travellers  agree  that  these  nations  are  re- 
uukably  shrewd  and  intelligent;   it  is  said, 
oirever,  that  they  are  particnlarly  subject  to 
pofdexy.    The  Ohinooks  are  the  best  imown 
>f  the  Flatheads;  they  inhabit  the  S.  shore  of 
lie   straits  of  Fnca,  and  the  deeply  indented 
ARitory  as  far  as  and  inolndingthe  tide  waters 
Q^  the  Colmnbia  river.    They  are  commonly  of 
dimmntive  stature,  with  ill-shaped  UmlM  and  un- 
prepossessing features ;  the  oblique  eye  and  the 
•rotied  nose  are  occasionally  seen  among  them ; 
their  complexion  is  darker  than  that  of  uie  more 
DMthem  tribes  who  do  not  flatten  the  head 
They  have  the  filthy  habits  and  the  usual  vices 
of  the  K.  W.  Indians,  but  are  said  to  be  supe- 
rior to  the  hunting  tribes  of  America  in  the 
nsefdl  and  ornamental  arts;  their  climate  is 
comparatively  mild  and  moist  from  the  preva- 
lence of  westerly  winds,  and  they  are  a  fishing 
and  maritime  people.     They  differ  from  the 
nwthem  tribes  in  language  as  well  as  in  phys- 
ical characters;  they  speak  in  a  quiet,  deliber- 
ate manner,  and  their  words  can  hardly  be  rep- 
resented by  any  combinations  of  known  letters. 
Dr.  Pickering  says  they  have  no  method  of 
aalntation  or  of  expressing  approbation.    They 
are  regarded  as  a  dangerous  race  by  travellers. 
Br.  Itorton,  in  plates  42  to  60  of  the  Orania 
Amerieana,  gives  descriptive  illustrations  of  sev- 
eral akoUs  of  the  Golnmbia  river  tribes.    They 
are  nq>i^y  diminishing  in  numbers  from  dis- 
eases and  vices  introduced  by  the  whites ;  there 
it  probably  not  a  tribe  that  can  number  600  in- 
dividnala,  and  many  in  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  tables 
are  placed  below  100;  the  whole  Indian  popu- 
lation of  Oregon  is  not  much  above  20,000.  The 
Flatheads  S.  of  the  Oolumbia  river,  or  the 
SalUi,  are  only  abont  800  souls-  they  are  said 
to  oecnpy  00  lodges  on  St  Mary's  river,  in 
Washington  territory,  E.  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
taina.     The  custom  of  flattening  the  head  is 
very  andent,  but  the  modern  Indians,  except 
tboM  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  do  not  generally  prac- 
tise it;  it  was  a  custom  in  Pern  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Incas,  and  was  practised  also  by  the 
Inca  Peruvians  to  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
It  seems  to  have  been  principally  employed  by 
the  Tdtecan  branch  or  the  American  nations, 
including  the  semi-civilized  race  of  Mexico,  Pern, 
and  Central  America,  and  the  ancient  mound 
bnilders  of  the  Ohio  and  Misdasippi  valleys; 
the  Katchez  tribe  of  Florida  and  the  soath- 
em  states,  the  Choctaws,  and  the  OaribsYboth 
insolar  and  continental)  flattened  the  skulls  of 
their  children  by  various  devices  either  in  a 


vertical  direction  (as  in  the  Katchez)  or  a  longi« 
tudinal  one  fas  in  the  ancient  Peruvians).  The 
flattened  skml  most  be  classed  amongthe  strange 
whims  of  nations,  with  the  small  feet  of  ^» 
Chinese,  the  perforated  ears  and  lips  of  savage^ 
and  the  tapenng  waists  of  Europeans. 

FLAyEL,  John,  an  English  clergyman  and 
author,  bom  in  Broomsgrove,  Worcestershire, 
abont  1627,  died  in  Exeter,  June  26, 1691.  He 
was  ednc^«d  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  cnrate 
at  Diptford,  from  which  place  he  was  called 
in  1656  to  Dartmouth.  He  was  one  of  the 
9,000  clergymen  who  refused  to  subscribe  to 
the  "  Act  of  Conformity,"  passed  in  1662,  and 
was  thereforo  expelled  from  his  benefice.  He 
continned,  however,  to  preach  as  opportunity 
offered,  in  private  dwellings,  obscnro  neighbor^ 
hoods,  or  forests,  till  1087,  when  the  royal  li- 
cense being  granted  to  worship  without  molesta- 
tion, he  resumed  his  pubUo  labors  in  a  new 
churoh  erected  by  his  people.  Most  of  his 
works,  which  are  held  in  high  esteem  and  have 
been  many  times  reprinted,  were  composed 
during  the  period  of  his  persecution.  "  Hus- 
bandj^-  Spiritualized"  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar ;  among  his  other  chief  works  are :  "  A  Trea- 
tise of  the  Soul  of  Man,"  "  The  Fountain  of 
life,"  "The  Method  of  Grace,"  "A  Token  for 
Mourners,"  &e.  An  edition  in  6  vols.  8vo.  ap- 
peared in  London  in  1820. 

FLAX,  the  common  name  of  tne  plant  Unvm 
vritatimmum.  and  also  of  its  most  important 
product,  the  filaments  obtained  from  the  fibrous 
covering  of  its  hollow  stems,  used  fnHn  the  re- 
motest times  in  the  manufootnre  of  linen  thread. 
The  coverings  of  the  Egyptian  mummies  testify 
that  the  linen  mentioned  by  the  most  ancient 
writers  was  the  product  of  the  flax  plant,  still 
cultivated  for  its  viduable  fibre.  This,  however, 
J  not  the  only  useftd  product  of  the  plant.  Its 
seeds  furnish  the  important  oil  called  linseed 
oil ;  and  of  the  residue,  after  this  is  express- 
ed, is  made  the  oil  cake  which  is  extensively 
used  for  feeding  and  fattening  cattie.  On  ac- 
count of  its  mnoilag^nons  character,  flax  seed  is 
also  employed  in  medidne,  its  inraidon  in  boil- 
ing water  having  a  soothin(^  effect  in  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  longs,  mtestines,  &o. ;  and 
when  ground  to  meal  and  mixed  with  hot  water, 
it  forms  an  excellent  emollient  ponltice.  The 
flax  plant  is  a  slender  annual,  growing  from  9 
to  8  feet  in  heic^t,  bearing  small  lanceolate  leaves 
distributed  alternately  over  the  stalks.  These 
terminate  in  delicate  blue  flowers,  which  are 
succeeded  by  globular  seed  vessels  of  the  rize  of 
smeJI  peas,  containing  each  10  seeds.  These  are 
oval  and  flat,  of  brown  «>lorj^d  romarkably 
bright,  smooth,  and  slippery.  The  enter  portion 
or  husk  is  mucilaginous,  yielding  62.7  per  cent, 
of  a  pure  gum  soluble  in  cold  water;  and  the 
interior  portion  yields  the  peculiar  oil  already 
referred  to.  The  plant,  now  cultivated  in  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  world,  is  supposed  by 
many  to  have  been  first  known  in  Egypt,  or 
possibly  in  the  elevated  plains  of  central  Asia; 
but  though  no  doubt  a  native  of  warm  dinums, 
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the  fibre  attains  its  greatest  flneneM  and  perfla- 
tion in  temperate  regions.  The  seed,  however,  is 
richer  in  the  tropics.  Near  the  Dorthern  limits 
of  its  cultivation  the  product  of  the  flax  is 
abundant,  but  the  quality  is  Inferior.  The  flax 
of  Holland  and  Belgium  is  rated  as  worth  from 
$750  to  $900  per  ton,  while  that  of  Rosda, 
whose  export  is  from  40,000  to  60,000  tons  an- 
nually, brings  only  about  $240  per  ton.  TUs 
difference  is,  however,  to  be  attributed  in  part 
to  the  extreme  care  given  by  the  Hollanders  and 
Belgians  to  its  prepanition.  The  Irish,  who 
have  cultivated  tlie  crop  from  the  early  period 
when  the  plant  was  introduced  into  their  conn- 
try,  and  who  would  seem  to  possess  as  great 
natural  advantages  for  its  sncoessftil  culture  as 
my  people,  rarely  furnish  so  valuable  an  artide 
as  the  Bel^ans.  The  reason  is  thus  given  in  a 
document  published  by  the  Belgian  government 
in  1841 :  "  The  flax  of  Ireland,  when  flrst  nulled, 
is  as  good  as  ours,  but  the  Irish  are  nej^gent. 
Our  flax  Is  immediately  put  in  water;  theirs  is 
left  to  set  heated  in  the  air,  while  they  go  away 
to  dritiK  and  enjoy  themselves.  Our  peasants 
are  watchful,  and  take  the  flax  at  the'end  of  6 
or  8  days,  according  to  the  condition  they  find 
it  in;  the  Irish  do  it  Just  when  they  please. 
Oar  flax,  when  covered  with  mud,  is  spread  out 
oarefnlly  in  a  fine  meadow,  when  the  first 
shower  cleanses  it ;  in  Ireland  it  is  thrown  down 
almost  anywhere.  The  women  with  us  often 
take  the  preparation  of  the  flax  upon  themselves ; 
but  in  Ireland  the  flax  is  prepared  in  mills." 
The  product  of  Ireland  is  estimated  at  from 
S6,000  to  80,000  tons  per  annum ;  and  with- 
what  is  grown  in  Yorkshire,  Somersetshire,  and 
the  south  of  Scotland,  the  whole  produce  of  the 
British  isles  is  rated  at  about  86,000  tons,  while 
tiie  consumption  varies  Arom  80,000  to  106,000 
tons.  The  greater  part  of  the  importation  is 
from  Russia,  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Baltia  About  6,000,000  lbs.  are  obtained  from 
Belgium,  which  is  about  {  of  its  whole  product, 
the  total  value  of  which  is  calculated  at  $19,- 
600,000.  The  rich  soil  of  the  valley  of  the  Kile  is 
well  adapted  for  its  cultivation,  and  the  product 
of  Egypt  is  increasing  nnder  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  English,  who  find  it  more  econom- 
ical to  procure  tnelr  supplies  from  foreign  conn- 
tries  tiian  from  their  own.  Flax  appears  to  have 
been  cultivated  in  New  Netherlands  as  early  as 
1626.  The  seed  of  flax  was  ordered  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  in  1629, 
and  flax  was  cultivated  in  that  state  soon  after 
Om  war  of  independence,  particularly  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  coast.  Mannfactories  for  mak- 
ing sail  doth  were  established  at  Salem  and 
Bpringfield  in  1790.  In  Viivinia  flax  was  on- 
nnallv  cultivated,  spun,  and  woven  by  Oq>t. 
Matthews  prior  to  1648.  Bounties  for  its  pro- 
duction in  that  colony  were  offered  in  1667. 
flax  was  among  the  products  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  whose  cultivation  the  British  parlia- 
ment made  considerable  grants  to  the  patentees 
of  Georgia  in  1788,  1748,  and  1749.  Early 
attentioa  was  ^ven  to  the  cultivation  and  man- 


nfkctmv  of  flax  in  Ohio,  Eentodcy,  mi  hSm. 
The  amount  of  flax  seed  exported  fixnFlnUd- 
phia  increased  from  70,000  bushels  in  ITSi  t» 
110,413  in  1771.  The  production  <rf  8(x  ii  tbe 
United  States  according  to  the  last  eaiia>(18H) 
was  7,709,676  lbs-  of  which  2,100,116  Da.  vcn 
raised  in  Kentucky,  1,000,460  in  Virfpiiiii,  ad 
040,677  in  New  York ;  and  of  flax  seed  iOfm 
bushels,  of  which  76,801  buebels  wen  njaed  b 
Eentncky,  62,818  in  Yir^^nk,  and67,9(l  'aitt 
York.  The  amount  of  fiax  raised  io  fiie  Ui^ii 
1868  was  estimated  at  8,000,000  lbs.  IW  in- 
duction has  hitherto  been  entirely  for  bonittB- 
BDmption,  but  efforts  have  lately  been  atit  to 
increase  it.  The  imports  ot  nnmwin&ctmi 
flax  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1858,  ven 
valned  at  $197,984. — The  flax  crop  thrirn^ 
almost  any  good  sofl  thoroogblypolnriadad 
well  drained,  but  more  espedsDy  iqwn  rid  Mtlf 
loams  regularly  supplied  with  moistnn  dnac 
the  spring  months.  In  Ohio,  8  pecb  of  au 
are  sown  to  the  acre,  which  yields  £rao  6  toll 
bushels  of  seed  and  from  1  to  2  tons  of  ibiv, 
which  is  mannfactured  into  tow  for  rops  nib 
and  paper  mills.  It  may  be  sown  ■ntjtiA} 
in  the  q>ring,  and  to  good  advantage  soceee&i; 
a  crop  of  grain.  As  it  is  gathered  in  Mx" 
early  in  August,  another  crop  may  be  oUaaed 
firom  the  same  land  during  the  season.  Aeai>- 
mon  practice  with  the  Belgians  is  to  nvtkt 
white  carrot  broadcast  witii  the  flax,  lad  rha 
lihe  latter  is  gathered,  which  is  done  \ij  pnlUa; 
Jie  plants  by  the  roots,  the  soil  is  loaned 
around  the  yomig  carrots,  and  being  thtsti^ 
dressed  with  liquid  manure,  they  thrire  kn- 
rianUy.  Grass  or  dover  seed  is  sbo  cdti 
sown  immediately  upon  the  fiax  seed.  Tlielxt- 
ter  soils  take  8  bushels  of  seed  to  the  Kn^tkt 
poorer  2  bushels.  The  finest  fibre  is  oMaied 
Dy  a  thick  growth  of  slender  stalks.  n«D*i 
take  great  pains  to  weed  the  crop  li^  IM 
when  the  plants  are  S  or  8  incli^  ^"^^^ 
June  the  plants  ore  in  bloom,  and  tbe  Ma 
present  a  beaotiftd  appearance,  covtred  witii 
the  delicate  blue  flowers.  The  time  forntkv- 
ing  is  indicated  by  the  leaves  bediiHB(  to 
drop  off;  and  by  the  bottom  of  thestdb  lieco* 
ing  yellow  ;  also  by  the  condition  of  ^Jj^ 
bcrils,  which  should  be  exandned  alinart^ 
about  the  time  of  matnrity  of  the  crop.  *» 
the  ripest  on  being  cot  open  with  ashirp oil 
do  not  appear  within  whitish  and  MtsTi 
but  firm  and  dark  green,  the  flax  isfiifbrP' 
ing.  Soon  after  this  the  seeds  would  tap"" 
fell,  and  the  fibre  would  lose  its  silkiwe  » 
dasticity.  But  if  it  bo  desired  to  ofct^** 
for  sowing,  the  plants  most  be  allowed  to  W 
ripen  at  the  cost  of  the  deteriorstion  rf  t" 
fibre.  As  the  fiax  is  pulled,  it  is  P'''""^!' 
bundles  to  dry ;  and  then  if  the  *«""**?! 
onghly  ripened,  they  may  be  separated  eyt" 
threshing  milL  The  ordinary  comse, !»«« 
is  to  strip  the  seeds  by  theprooesB  celled  riiipliDft 
which  is  drawing  the  stdks,  a  handfbl  st  ( tisn 
through  a  set  of  iron  teetij  standing  in  •"»• 
i   inch  Bfait  at  top  and  i  inchit  ww» 
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Sbar  men^th  tvo  ripping  «omlw\^  separate 
the  aeedsy  it  la  estimated,  from  more  than  aa 
acre  of  flax  in  a  day.    The  seed  bolls  ahoold  be 
'well  dried,  and  then  stored  away  in  bags  in 
ma  airy  place.    At  convenient  times  they  are 
threebed  and  winnowed  to  separate  the  seed 
from  the  capsolee,  preparatory  to  obtuning  by 
ezpnasion  the  oil  and  the  oil  cake.    Thecoltore 
of  flax  and  its  preparation  for  market  involve 
more  labor  than  almost  any  other  crop.    The 
■eeds  are  preferred  which  are  broaght  from  Bi- 
g%,  and  next  to  these  the  Dutch ;  toe  American 
produce  a  eoarser  tUm.    The  soil  shoold  be 
thoKMuhljr  prepared  .by  repeated  harrowing 
after  £ep  plonghing.    The  weeding  re^nires 
peonfiar  care,  that  it  may  be  sufficient  without 
Iqjnry  to  the  young  plaots.    The  soil  should  be 
kept  rich  by  judicious  manuring;  for  flax  is 
eoounoDly  reguded  as  an  exhanstUig  crop.  The 
pJaa  of  returning  to  the  soil  the  water  in  which 
the  stalks  are  steeped,  by  which  it  is  estimated 
^  of  the  nutritious  matter  taken  away  are  re- 
stored, is  highly  recommended.    The  pure  fibre 
yielda  no  ashes,  so  that  it  takes  nothing  from 
the  aoS,  and  the  manure  of  the  cattle  fed  npoa 
the  oil  cake  will  restore  much  of  the  solid  oon- 
stituenta  <^  the  seeds.    Dr.  Ure  gives  the  fol- 
lowing mixture  of  salts,  "  which  it  nas  been  said 
will  replace  obettucally  the  oonatitnents  of  the 
plaate  produced  from  an  acre  of  land,  viz. : 
(Buriate  of  potash,  80  lbs. ;  common  sut,  28 ; 
burned  gypsum,  powdered,  84 ;  bone  dust,  64; 
snlplute  or  magnesia,  66."    The  preparation  of 
the  flax  for  market  finds  oocupatioa  for  the  cul- 
UvwiiBm  in  the  winter  season ;  but  this  can  be 
eocmomicaUy  conducted  only  where  many  are 
oigaged  in  the  onlturej  and  mills  are  provided 
with  the  requisite  maoninery.    In  the  flax  dis- 
triets  of  Belgium  it  is  stated  there  are  no  pau- 
pen,  as  the  whole  population  find  employment 
daring  the  winter. — The  first  process  in  the  pre- 
paration ef  the  fibre  is  to  steep  the  stalks  in 
water,  untalfermentoUon  takes  place.  Thisoaus- 
ea  the  glutinous  matter,  which  binds  the  harl  or 
the  fibrous  portion  to  the  woody  core,  called  the 
boon,  to  be  decomposed,  and  the  fibres  are 
thus  set  free.     The  water  most  suitable  for 
this  purpose  is  soft  river  water.    The  flax  is 
left  more  free  from  color  by  a  stream  of  water 
flowing  over  the  bundles  than  if  these  are 
Btseped,  at  is  often  done,  in  a  pool,  the  water 
of  whidi  is  kept  to  be  applied  to  the  soiL    This 
process  is  called  water-retting  or  rotting.    The 
result  is  sometimes  obtained  by  exposmg  the 
flax  on  grass  plots  to  the  dew  and  rain,  when 
the  operation  is  called  dew-retting.    This  re- 
quires much  longer  time,  and  also  the  control 
M  extendve  grass  fields.     It  is  an  exoelleuft 
metJiod  to  combine  the  two  processes,  conv- 
mencing  with  the  water-retting,  and  when  the 
boon  is  partially  rotted  and  the  gummy  matter 
looseoed,  to  complete  the  operation  upon  the 

Sass;  the  risk  of  carrying  the  fermentation  too 
r  and  itj  oring  the  fibre  is  tiius  avoided.  When 
the  steeping  proiiesa  alone  is  employed,  the  flax 
la  removed  from  tiie  water  as  soon  aa  the  had. 


is  found  to  sepextte  by  the  fingers  from  the 
boon,  and  this  breaks  without  bending.  At 
this  stage  also  several  stalks  knotted  together 
sink  in  the  water.  The  duration  of  the  process 
is  from  6  to  20  days.  The  riper  the  plant, 
the  longer  is  the  time  required ;  hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  sorting  the  stalks  into  bundles  of 
similar  qualities.  The  bundles,  being  lifted  out 
of  the  water  by  hand,  are  set  on  end  to  drain 
for  S4  hours,  and  the  stalks  are  then  spread 
upon  grass,  and  occasionally  turned,  to  be  soft- 
ened and  r^Mued  by  exposure  for  sevwal  days. 
When  again  gathered  and  made  into  sheaves, 
these  may  be  kept  for  years  in  stacks,  the  qual- 
ity  of  the  fibre  continuing  to  improve  for  some 
seasoms.  Though  tiie  fermenting  process  is  not 
intended  to  pass  to  the  putrefying  stage,  a  dis- 
agreeable odor  is  given  out  from  the  flax,  which 
even  contaminates  the  air  of  the  district,  and 
the  waters  are  so  affected  that  the  fish  are  poi- 
B(Hied.  A  more  expeditions  and  agreeable  pro- 
cess was  therefore  highly  desirable,  and  such 
was  devised  by  the  late  Mr.  B.  B.  Sohenok  of 
New  York,  and  sucoeesfolly  introduced  into  the 
flax  districts  of  Ireland  in  1847.  This  oonsisted 
in  steeping  the  stalks  in  water  heated  by  steam 
pipes  to  a  temperature  of  about  90°  F.  The 
gummy  matter  is  thus  rapidly  decomposed,  so 
that  in  about  60  hours  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted without  the  escape  of  any  disagreeable 
odors.  The  mnoilag^noos  water  is  then  drawn 
o£^  and  the  flax  is  set  to  dry  upon  frames,  the 
waste  steam  of  the  engine  being  used,  if  neoes- 
8ary,toheattheurforhasteningthedrying.  By 
this  process  time  is  economized,  a  serious  nui- 
sance is  abated,  and  the  fibre  of  the  fiax  is  rather 
improved  in  strength  and  color,  if  care  has  been 
taken  that  ti|e  water  be  not  over-heated  or  the 
operation  too  long  continued.  Other  improve- 
ments have  also  been  introduced,  as  that  of  Mr. 
Bower  of  Leeds,  which  consists  in  roUins  tJie 
stalks  after  tiiey  have  been  steeped  in  oold  or 
warm  water,  agwn  steeping,  and  again  rolling. 
The  glutinous  matter  is  thus  more  thoroughly 
removed.  The  addition  of  a  pound  of  oMistic 
ammonia  or  of  conuuon  salt  or  Glauber  salt  to 
every  160  pounds  of  rain  water  is  recommend- 
ed ;  and  the  temperati^re  being  kept  at  from  90° 
to  120°,  the  operation  may  be  completed  in  80 
houra.  Hie  most  rapid  process,  however,  is  to 
steep  the  flax  for  a  short  time,  and  then  exhaust 
the  air  from  its  fibres  by  the  action  (tf  an  air 
pump.  Twice  steeping  and  twice  exhausting 
the  air  serve  to  remove  the  glutinous  matter  in 
a  few  hours.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
Aibstitnte  for  the  retting  mechanical  methods 
of  separating  the  fibre  from  the  boon,  but  they 
have  not  been  sneeessfnl,  ov^g  to  the  inferior 
qualityofthefilamentstbusprepared.  Theintro- 
duotion  of  chemical  matters  to  hasten  thefermeo- 
tation  has  been  greatly  objected  to  from  their 
liability  to  weaken  the  fibres.  The  reducing  of 
^e  fibre  to  tiie  condition  of  cotton  by  the  pro- 
cess of  the  ohevdier  Olaussen  has  excited  strong 
opposition  on  this  account.  He  had  observea 
that  the  fiax  oau^  in  the  branches  overhang- 
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log  &  stream  in  Brazil,  wUeh  ran  fhrpogh  bis 
fiax  fields,  was  bj  repeated  wetting  and  expo- 
sure oonrerted  iato  a  substance  ezactljrlike  cot- 
ton. He  then  oontrired  a  way  of  attuning  the 
same  resalt  by  exposing  the  flax  to  the  action 
of  a  weak  alkaline  solntion,  and  afterward  re- 
moving the  alkali  by  boiling  in  water  to  which 
fij  to  jly  of  snlphnrio  acid  is  added.  The 
straw  is  nest  stee]^  in  a  strong  solntion  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda ;  and  when  the  fibres  are  filled 
with  this  salt,  it  is  transferred  to  a  solntion  of 
snlphoric  acid,  weak  like  the  former.  Carbonic 
acid  gas  is  generated  thronghont  the  substance, 
and  this  bnrsta  and  splits  the  fibre  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  ^ving  it  the  appearance  of  cotton. 
Samples  of  varions  fabrics  of  this  material,  both 
alone  and  mixed  with  cotton,  and  others  with 
wool,  and  also  with  silk,  were  placed  by  Olans- 
een  in  the  London  exhibition,  and  attracted 
mnoh  attention.  The  same  article,  however, 
appears  to  haVe  been  made  in  England  and  Ger- 
many daring  the  last  centnry,  and  a  factor;  was 
established  near  Vienna  in  1780  for  its  manufao- 
tare.  Berthollet,  Gay-Lnssac,  and  Giobert  have 
experimentally  investigated  the  subject  and 
BerthoUet  states  that  as  fine  cotton  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  commonest  refuse  tow  as  firom 
the  best  flax.  For  some  reason,  however,  pos- 
ribly  the  expense  of  the  process  or  the  infwior 
quality  of  the  fibre,  the  operation  does  not  seem 
to  have  prospered.  A  favorable  aooonnt  of  it 
is  given  in  Tomlinson's  "  Cydopiedia  of  TJseM 
Arts."  Dr.  Tire  treats  it  as  uncertain  of  snooess. 
— ^After  the  fiax  has  been  retted  and  dried,  it 
is  submitted  to  the  process  called  breaking,  by 
wluoh  the  straws  are  cracked  repeatedly  across, 
the  efiect  of  which  is  to  produce  the  separation 
of  the  brittie  woody  portion,  which  falls  away 
in  pieces  from  the  filaments,  as  these  are  afte> 
ward  beaten  by  a  broad  flat  blade  of  wood  in 
the  (^ration  called  scutching.  A  variety  of 
machines  are  used  for  cracking  the  boon.  The 
most  simple  of  them  is  made  with  a  lai^  wood- 
en blade  worked  by  a  handle  at  one  end,  and 
fastened  by  a  pivot  at  the  other  into  a  block 
with  a  cleft  into  which  it  fits;  across  l^is block 
the  fiax  is  laid,  a  handful  together,  broken  by 
the  blade,  and  moved  along,  as  straw  or  hay  is 
chopped  in  a  common  cuttcur.  Other  brakes  are 
worked  by  the  foot — a  grooved  block  being 
bronght  down  by  each  impulse  upon  the  fiax, 
which  is  held  across  a  fixed  block  with  corre- 
sponding grooves;  a  rude  spring  Jerks  Uie 
movable  block  up  again  as  the  foot  releases  it 
In  the  winnowing  or  scutching  the  Germans 
make  much  use  of  a  thin  sabre-shaped  wooden 
knife,  with  which  they  strike  the  flax  as  a  hand- 
ftal  or  it  is  held  in  a  horizontid  groove  in  an 
npright  board.  The  coarse  tow  and  woody 
particles  are  thus  removed,  those  which  adhere 
most  firmly  being  scraped  or  rubbed  off  by  lay- 
ing  the  flax  upon  the  leather  worn  for  this  pur- 
pose npon  the  leg  of  the  operator.  It  is  estimated 
that  100  lbs.  of  dried  retted  flax  should  yield 
46  to  48  lbs.  of  broken  flax ;  and  from  this  when 
the  boon  waste  is  further  removed  by  scutching 


aboat  S4  Iba.  of  flax  ar«  obtained  and  •  orl( 
lbs.  of  tow.  The  breaking  of  100  Ibt.  of  itnw 
by  the  machine  described  requires  the  labor  o( 
17  to  18  hours ;  and  the  deaning  of  lOOlln «( 
broken  flax  by  tiie  swinging  knife  reqoirei  aboot 
180  hours.  Flax  is  broken  also  upon  t  kpr 
scale  by  machines  oonMsting  of  Anted  raflen,  n- 
riously  contrived ;  and  other  labw-saTiHiut. 
chines  with  rotating  Uadee  have  hem  api&d  to 
the  process  of  scntching.  The  next  pnoMi  ii 
hat<»iell ing  or  carding.  As  performed  bj  bod,! 
wisp  of  flax,  held  in  the  middle  and  vdl  tfmi 
out,  is  thrown  so  as  to  draw  one  endof  itsnrt 
set  of  sharp  steel  teeth  which  are  set  npri^t  ud 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  comb.  One  end  of  tfai 
bundle  bemg  natchelled,  it  is  turned  raaDd,aai 
the  other  is  treated  in  the  same  wst  ;  iod  tba 
process  is  repeated  on  finer  hatches.  Bjtiiii 
means  about  50  per  cent  of  tow  and  dott  lod 
woody  particles  are  serarated  from  tb«  loo; 
fibre,  now  called  line.  This  is  fit  for  t^m^ 
into  linen  threads,  and  the  towmay  be  medfor 
the  same  purpose  for  coarser  &bric8.  K<di» 
hatchelling,  howevw,  has  for  the  moitpirt 
taken  the  place  of  hand  labor,  and  is  ooodnittd 
upon  a  lai^  scale  and  with  many  modifioitim 
in  tlie  extenave  linen  mills.  The  fiax,  bei^fcit 
in  lengths  of  10  br  12  inches,  is  amniged  ioU 
layers  called  stricks.  the  fibres  psnOd  ud 
ending  together.  Each  of  these  ia  beld  bf 
two  strips  of  wood  clamped  together  tarn 
its  middle,  or  sometimes  across  one  end.  Tbe; 
are  phused  around  a  revolving  drmn,  withii 
whioii  another  drum  armed  with  teeth  api- 
Iv  revolves  in  a  contrary  direction,  sod  anbi 
the  flax  as  the  ends  fall  among  tb«  teeib. 
When  hatchelled  on  one  side,  the  striok  ii  tun- 
ed over  and  the  process  is  repeated  on  tb 
other.  The  outer  drum  revolves  alowly,  nd 
discharges  the  stricks  when  they  hare  bM 
carried  over  the  top  of  the  inner  druin,bejoiM 
the  point  where  the  flbres  conld  no  longer  w 
among  the  teeth.  Much  ingenuity  is  d^^V^j 
in  the  modifications  of  this  machiii«7,  &" 
also  of  a  preparatory  machine  for  diri&ig  the 
flbres  into  equal  lengths  and  sorting  tiw  lovK 
ends,  the  middleo,  and  the  upper  ends,  each  v} 
themselves.  The  stricks  when  hatoheDed  an 
sorted  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  to^ 
those  made  up  of  the  lower  ends  I**"?'*' 
coarsest;  the  diviaons,  however,  sw  fflw 
more  minute  than  those  of  each  fibre  into  • 
lengths.  In  making  this  separation  the  um 
aortw,  as  the  operate  is  called,  is  guided  «- 
tirely  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  this  indiatii** 
quality  of  the  fibres  more  delicately  than  tbe 
sight  The  next  operation  preparatory  to  am- 
•ning  is  to  lay  the  fibres  upon  a  feeding  em, 
each  successive  wiro  overlapping  half  wy  w 
one  preceding  it  The  feeding  «>'>''' *J'25 
them  toroUera  between  which  they  sreMWM 
and  held  back  as  a  second  pur  more  '4"^^^ 
volving  seizes  the  part  in  advance  and  draw  «"» 

the  fiax.  A  tape  or  ribbon  of  flax  is  ttw"™' 
ed,  which  is  discharged  into  a  tin  iTi^'i 
row  of  which  stands  npon  the  floOT in  ftoatoi 
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>«  machines.  Tlie  tapes  or  sIlTera  are  afUr- 
r&rd  joined  several  together,  and  at  the  roving 
"snM  are  elightlj  twisted,  when  they  are  wotmd 
pon  bobbins,  which  is  the  last  prooem  before 
pinning.  (See  Linin.)— The  pnnoipol  treatise 
pon  this  subject  is  the  prize  essay  of  James 
lac  Adam,  jr.,  secretary  to  the  society  for  the 
iromotion  «id  improvement  of  the  growth  of 
lax  in  Ireland.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  it 
>y  the  royal  agricoltoral  society  of  England, 
Jid  the  essay  was  pablished  in  voL  viiL  of 
h«ir  **  JoomaL"  It  has  famished  a  great  part 
<t  the  data  of  many  of  the  valnable  pt^rs  pnb- 
isbed  in  the  English  scientifio  dietionaries  al- 
'eady  refbrred  to. 

FLAXMAK,  JoHK,  an  English  scalptor,  bom 
a  York,  Jnly  6,  1760,  died  m  London,  Deo.  7, 
L824I.     In  the  workshop  of  his  father,  a  monlder 
>f  figures,  who  had  established  himself  in  Lon- 
ion,  be  aeqnired  his  first  ideas  of  form.    Being 
a  boy  of  delieate  health,  he  was  allowed  to  fol- 
U>«r  bis  own  tastes,  and  showing  a  strong  in- 
clination for  modelling,  he  was  placed  at  the 
royal  academy.     After  many  years  of  severe 
study,  daring  which  he  supported  Mmself  by 
designing  for  the  Wedgwooas  and  others,  and 
prodnoed  some  meritorious  works,  indading  a 
nHToameot  to  the  poet  Collins,  he  went  in  ifST 
to  Borne.    He  had  previously  read  the  Greek 
poets  in  the  original,  and  soon  testified  his  sense 
of  their  beauty  and  of  the  purity  of  antique  art 
by  his  two  series  of  outline  Ulostrations  of 
Bomer  and  .^Eschylus,  by  which  he  is  perhaps 
more  widely  known  tlian  by  any  of  his  other 
works.    A  series  of  illustrations  of  Dante,  al- 
most eqnally  celebrated,  was  snbeequently  ex- 
ecuted for  Jlr.  Thomas  Hope.    After  7  years' 
scjoam  in  Home  he  returned  to  England,  and 
oommenoed  a  series  of  scriptural  compositions, 
remarkable  for  religions  fervor  and  pathos.  Of 
the  nnmerons  stataes  which  he  executed,  those 
of  Kelson,  Howe,  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  Mans- 
field, and  £emble  are  the  best  known.     His 
"  Shield  of  Achilles"  is  one  of  the  finest  achieve- 
ments of  modem  art    Flaxman  was  a  member 
of  tbe  royal  academy,  in  which  he  also  filled  the 
chair  of  professor  of  sculpture,  to  which  he  was 
^m^nted  in  1810. 
FLEA.    See  Epizoa. 

FLfCEQER,  EsPBiT,  a  French  pulpit  orator 
and  prelate,  who  was  called  the  Isocrates  of 
France,  bora  in  Femes,  June  10,  1682,  died  in 
Montpdiier,  Feb.  10, 1710.  Of  a  noor  £smily,  he 
waa  Muoated  at  Avignon,  in  the  college  of 
the  "  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,"  of 
which  his  maternal  nnole  was  superior.  He  gave 
tpetial  attention  to  the  culture  of  eioquenoe,  was 
noted  for  the  elegance  of  his  language,  taught 
rhetoric  for  a  time  at  Narbonne,  and  in  1661  re- 
paired to  Paris,  where  without  fortune  or  friends 
he  became  eateohist  in  a  parish.  A  Latin  poem 
which  he  wrote  describing  the  famous  tooma- 
ment  celebrated  by  Lonte  XTV.  in  166S  was 
mneb  admired,  and  he  soon  after  became  pre- 
ceptor in  the  house  of  Canmartin,  a  councillor 
af  state,  made  distinguished  friends  by  his  graoe- 


M  langnage  and  polished  manners,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  society  of  the  hotel  de  Ram- 
bouillet.  Devoting  himself  to  preaching,  many 
of  his  sermons  were  hignly  esteemed,  but  his 
fbneral  oration  on  the  duchess  of  Montausier  in 
1673  was  his  first  great  triumph.  His  funeral 
oration  on  Turenne,  delivered  in  Paris  in  1676, 
was  a  masterpiece  of  art,  and  placed  him,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  by  the 
side  even  of  Boesuet.  Among  his  other  fnneral 
orations,  tliose  on  the  first  president  Lamoignon, 
on  Qoeen  Maria  Theresa,  and  on  the  ehancellcnr 
Le  Tellier,  were  most  admired.  From  the  time 
when  he  was  recognized  as  an  honor  to  the 
church  and  to  letters  he  was  rewarded  by  Louis 
XIV.,  first  with  the  abbey  of  Saint  ^verin, 
then  with  the  position  of  reader  to  the  dauphin, 
with  the  bishopric  of  Lavaur  in  1685,  and  with 
that  of  NImes  m  1687.  He  had  been  adndtted 
into  the  French  academy  in  1678  at  the  same 
time  with  Bacine.  The  edict  of  Kantes  having 
been  revoked  just  before  the  appointment  of 
F16chier  to  his  last  diooeee,  which  contained 
nnmerons  Protestants,  he  found  great  difficulty 
in  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  it.  His  con- 
dact^however,  made  him  equally  dear  to  the 
OathoUcs  and  Protestants  of  the  province,  who 
nnited  in  moaning  his  death.  Beside  his  fu- 
neral orations,  he  left  Panigyriqve*  da  taintt,  in 
8  volumes ;  YU  d»  TKioiote  U  Orand,  composed 
for  the  education  of  the  dauphin :  and  X'Ats- 
toirt  du  eardinal  Ximenit,  in  which  the  minis- 
ter and  politician  are  for^tten  in  the  portrait 
of  the  saint.  The  chanty  and  amiability  of 
Fltebier  appear  especially  in  Us  letters,  which 
are  composed  with  the  same  care  as  his  other 
prodnetions. 

FLECKNOE,  Biohaxd,  a  British  poet,  con- 
temporary with  Dryden,  died  about  1678.  Lit- 
tle is  known  of  his  life,  and  he  ha  remembered 
only  because  his  name  famished  Dryden  the 
title  of  his  satirical  poem  agiinst  Bhadwell, 
*'MacFleoknoe."  He  is  believed  to  have  been 
an  Irish  Catholic  priest,  and  wrote  several 
comic  plays,  among  which  are  "  Damoiselles  i,  la 
Mode,"  "Love's  Dominion,"  and  "Ermina,  or 
the  Chaste  Lady."  He  wrote  also  a  volume  of 
"Epigrams  and  Enigmatic  Characters."  His 
poems  are  of  littie  value,  though  some  of  them 
nave  beenprused  by  Southey. 

FLEETWOOD,  CBAHuts^  English  repub- 
lican, son  of  Sir  William  Fleetwood,  died  in 
1692.  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war 
he  enlisted  as  a  trooper  in  the  parliamentair 
army,  and  in  1646  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  was  appointed  governor  of  Bristol.  In  the 
same-  year  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for 
Buckinghamshire,  and  in  1647  ne  was  named 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
king.  After  the  establishment  of  the  oom^ 
monwealth  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, ano^  in  consequence  of  his  great  in- 
finence  witli  the  army,  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  Cromwell  gave  him  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, the  widow  of  Ireton,  in  marriage.    In  1669 
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be  was  upointed  ooininmdei>iB-«Iiief  of  th« 
forces  in  Ireland,  and  afterward  lord  deputy : 
bat  hia  opposition  to  the  ambitiong  projects  of 
bis  &ther-in-law  soon'caosed  bim  to  be  recalled 
to  England.  He  was  however  snbseqaently  ap> 
-point^  one  of  the  m^w-generals  to  whom  the 
uttemal  government  of  the  ooontry  was  com- 
mitted daring  the  lafiter  days  of  the  protector- 
ate. On  the  death  of  the  protector  he  endeav- 
ored by  his  inflaenoe  with  the  troops  to  sai^lant 
Bichard  Cromwell,  bat  in  the  midst  of  bis  in- 
trigues the  Stuarts  were  restored,  and  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  ezeonted  as  a  rebel  He 
retired  to  Stoke-Newington,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  bis  life  in  obscurity.  He  is  described  ss  a 
man  of  slender  capacity,  conning,  timid,  and  ir- 
resolute, with  but  littie  mili&ry  skilL 

FLEMING,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Ky.,  bounded  S. 
W.  by  Licking  river,  and  intersected  by  the 
Lexington  and  Ifaysville  railroad ;  area  esti- 
mated at  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  ISfiO,  18,916,  of 
whom  2,189  were  slaves.  It  has  a  diversified 
surface,  the  E.  part  being  billy  and  the  W.  nn- 
dnlatiog.  The  soil  ia  generally  good,  and  suit- 
Able  for  gn&a  and  hemp.  In  1860  the  county 
produced  926,708  bndiels  of  In^an  corn,  J06,- 
864  of  oats,  62,288  of  wheat,  and  4600  lbs.  of 
wooL  There  were  88  churches,  and  1,063  pupils 
attending  publio  schools.  Near  Dcking  river  is 
found  a  remarkable  deposit  of  iron  fdgnrites, 
the  oxide  being  formed  into  regular  tubes  of 
various  diameters,  from  that  of  a  pistol  barrd 
to  several  inches.  Thecounty  was  organized  in 
1798,  and  named  in  hon<»of  OoL  John  Fleming, 
one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  state.  Capital, 
ilenungsburg. 

FLEMING,  JoBH,  a  Scottish  naturalist,  horn 
at  Kirkroads,  near  Bathgate^  Linlithgowshire, 
in  1786,  died  in  Edinbnigb,  Nov.  18, 1867.  Al- 
though possessing  in  bis  youth  an  annsual  taste 
for  the  natural  sciences,  he  yielded  to  the  desire 
of  Ms  mother  that  be  shoold  look  to  the  minis- 
try as  a  profession,  and  about  1807  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  in  oonneetion  with  the  ohuroh  of 
Scotland.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  in- 
terests of  science,  and  in  1808;,  while  engaged 
in  a  survey  of  the  economical  mineralogy  ot  the 
western  i^ee,  so  won  the  regards  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  presbytery  of  Lerwick  that  he  re- 
ceived the  offer  of  the  living  of  Breesay  in  Shet- 
land, over  which  congregation  he  was  ordained 
in  the  some  year.  Al>out  the  same  time  ef- 
peored  his  "  Economical  Mineralogy  of  the  Ork- 
ney and  Zetland  Islands,"  oonsidered  in  many 
req>ects  a  remarkable  performance  for  a  yonng 
man  of  28 ;  and  thenow»rth  for  nearly  80  years 
bis  attention  was  pretty  equally  divided  between 
tilie  duties  appertaining  to  his  office  and  his 
Bcientifio  pursuits.  In  1810  he  exohanged  the 
remote  living  of  Bressay  for  that  of  Flbk,  in 
Fifesbire,  oontigaoas  to  which  was  the  parish 
of  Eilmauy,  over  which  Dr.  Chalmers  was  set- 
tled, between  whom  and  himseLT  a  lasting 
fiiendship  was  soon  established.  His  contribu- 
tions to  publio  journals  and  to  learned  societies 
now  became  frequents  and  before  he  bad  attain- 


ed the  age  of  SO  his  icputatioa  m  a  rinliiH 
was  second  to  tiiat  of  no  other  ostar^  b 
Scotland.  In  1822,  having  previoaaljr  fbmW 
the  article  "  lobtbycdogy"  for  the  "EniTdgpt- 
dia  Britannica,"  and  those  on  "  Helmiottgign' 
and  "Insects"  for  the  " Edinburgh idcjdoiiB- 
dis,"  beade  numerous  papers  fw  the  "Fnaed- 
ings"  of  the  Wemerian  society  and  tin  i^ 
society  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  "Edmbirili 
Philost^hicalJoanuul,"  be  published  hi)  fat  ifr 
portant  work,  the  "^ulosophy  <i  Zodo;;' 
(2  vols.,  EdinbnrghX  in  whiui  were  oMied 
the  matured  thoughts  of  nisny  yetrs.  It  tie 
2d  volume  he  enunciated  s  system  of  disiiet- 
tion  at  variance  with  those  of  liniiaHad 
Ouvier,  and  known  as  the  biuaty  or  fieko- 
mous  system,  the  leading  festnre  of  whidma- 
dsts  in  arrsng^g  animals  acoMdisg  to  Ur 
positive  and  negrave  oharacten.  The  jnli&i- 
tion  of  his  "  History  of  British  Aniiiiil«"|Ua- 
burgb,  1828),  in  which  the  first  dedd«d  tttea^ 
was  made  by  a  British  natuialiat  to  eibikitiM 
polffiontological  history  of  animila,  bv  the  lie 
of  those  bdonging  to  our  q>ocb,  added  t«  ia 
scientific  fame.  The  sulject  hod  oeeaiMtit 
author's  attention  nnoe  boyhood,  sndtUMiit- 
tifio  value  of  his  work  is  exemplified  \j  th 
frequMit  references  to  it  in  treatises  isTimi 
departments  of  zoology  and  palsontologjr.  Us 
great  principle  laid  down  by  him,  and  oae  ha 
whi(^  he  never  receded,  is  thst  tbe  rerahtai 
which  have  token  place  in  the  aninul  Vagka 
have  been  produced  by  the  dion^  wiiitk  » 
companied  the  successive  depontiois  d  it 
strata.  Although  a  rearrangemeit  of Mot  fic- 
tions of  the  work  is  necessary  in  order  to  Mf 
it  up  to  the  present  scientific  point  of  neV|^ 
late  Prof.  Forbes  of  Edinburgh  asMrted  •  » 
oently  as  1848  tiiot  it  had  been  "bitttit  iMk 
and  constant  companion,  and  upon  it  iH  ks 
knowledge  of  British  animals  had  been  toed'' 
In  1882  he  was  presented  to  tbe  parith  of  Oii- 
mannan,  bat  had  scarcely  entered  upoD  iai  w 
sphere  of  labor  when  he  received  «n  oftrleffl 
the  choir  of  natural  philosophy  at  Sio^U^ 
lege,  Aberdeen,  which  he  accepted,  potw^ 
standing  the  male  eommunioaots  of  hit  pw 
to  the  number  of  418  united  in  UKiiig  ^!' 
remain  with  them.  He  disohaiiged  ^'^ 
of  this  office  with  much  soceptanoe  ootil  In^i 
when,  having  identified  himself  vitli  ^JjJ 
church,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  retire  WJ 
hisprofesBoreihip.  Twoyearslatorhoweii*" 
to  take  the  chair  of  natural  scienoe  in  "■'{^ 
(Free  ohuroh)  college,  Edinburgh,  with  »«» 
he  remained  connected  ni^  his ^^'^.J*r' 
dition  to  the  works  enumerated,  Dr.  I»^ 
published  "  Mollusooos  Anioisla,  inditogSMJ 
Fish"  (Edinburgh,  1887),  "The Tm^F**" 
the  Seasons"  (1861),  «The  Lithology  of  »» 
burgh"  (1868),  and  oonwderaWy  more  mi 
hundred  pap<n«.  principally  on  '"'^'^^a 
tology,  ond  geology,  nearly  every  one  "j^ 
contains  a  reoord  of  some  origins!  '**'^"j 
his  aim  through  life  having  been  to  uw^ 
nature  strictly  and  to  avoid  hypotbeeee.  o* 
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contemporaries,  the  most  eminent  of  vhom  oon- 
snlted  aim  in  varions  branches  of  zoology  and 
geology,  bear  testimony  to  the  comprehensive- 
neas  and  precision  of  his  infbrmation.  Pn^. 
AgMBJa  says  "  that  he  shoald  have  been  abnn- 
dwtly  reoompensed  for  his  visit  to  England 
had  he  gained  no  more  by  it  than  what  he  saw 
and  learned  dnring  his  few  hours'  Tisit  to  Dr. 
Fteming/'  

FLEMISH  LANGUAGE  ahdLITEBATUBE. 
Tb«  ViUmueh  or  DvyUeh,  one  of  the  many 
Tentonio  dialects,  is  the  vemaonlar  of  the 
Ylamingen  (about  3,200,0<Kn  in  the  Belgian  pro- 
viaoea  of  E.  and  W.  flanaers,  Antwerp,  and 
Ilmbnrg,  in  North  Brabant,  Holland,  as  well  as 
in  some  parts  of  the  French  department  of  Nord, 
and  also  scattered  in  the  Wallonic  (Gallo-Ro- 
manio)  provinces  of  Belgium;  French  also  being 
qiokenin  the  large  cities  and  nsedinofBcialdoca- 
menta.  It  is  akin  to  the  Frisian  and  to  the  Hoi* 
l»TMH«h  or  Dutch,  which  is  its  yoonger  branch. 
Goropns  Becanns  (1669)  said  that  Adam  spoke 
Flemuh  in  paradise.  It  is  more  palatal-  and 
nasal  than  the  language  of  Holland,  which  is 
mora  gnttmvl ;  but  the  differences  are  not  essen- 
tiaL  The  first  monnment  of  Flemish  literatnre 
is  an  ordinance  of  the  dnkes  Henir  L  and  II. 
<^  Brabant  (1829).  The  J^/mbyha  (Bible  in 
rtiymes)  and  the  Spiegel  huUirieal  (Historio 
Iwror)  of  Jacob  van  Maerlant  (bom  in  1885), 
the  dno  laws  of  Antwerp  (1800),  the  chronicle 
of  J.  van  Clere  and  many  outers,  a  trans- 
lation of  Boethias  by  Jacob  V  elt  of  Broges  of  the 
16th  oentnry,  and  the  "  Hive  of  the  Oatholio 
Ghorch"  by  Philip  van  Mamix  (1609),  are  the 
most  remarkable  among  the  earlier  Flemish 
works.  Many  French  forms  of  speech  were  in- 
tiodnoed  daring  the  Bnrgnndian  reign,  and  also 
many  Hollandish  daring  the  sway  of  the  Haps- 
-bnrgsL  Since  the  independence  of  Bel(^om 
(1830)  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  promote 
Flemish  literatnre.  Among  the  most  prominent 
writera  are :  Van  Ryswyok,  Ledejganok.  Sense, 
Van  Duyse,  F.  Blieck,  Serrnre,  the  abbe  David, 
Bormana,  Snellaert,  Lebrocqny,  and  Oonsdence. 
— See  Vandenbossche,  NomelU  grammaire  rai- 
tonnie  pour  apprtnart  U  flamand  et  le  hoi- 
Jandait  (Lille,  1826);  J.  Desrocbes,  Oramtnaire 
flamande  (Antwerp,  1826) ;  the'  grammars  of 
Van  Beers  and  Van  Heremans;  Noel  de  Berle- 
mont,  F<>ea5«to»r<rtTanfoy»etj*i«»«>g' (Antwerp, 
1511);  Flantin,  Tnttaurv*  Teutoniea  Lingvo, 
perfected  by  0.  Eilian  (Antwerp,  1678) ;  Oor- 
leva,  JViiorde  ialangweAamana0(Axa^riam, 
1741) ;  Halma,  Qrand  dietionnairefircmfois  et 
JIanicmd  (Ltjhen,  1778);  Desroohes,  Ifouveau 
dietionrunrejhtnfait-jlamand  etflavMndrfran- 
ffai$  (Ghent,  1806) ;  dinger,  Nowieau  diction- 
noire  franfait-Jlamand  (Malines,  1884).  Sleecz 
on  the  "  History  and  Belations  of  the  Flemish  to 
other  LangnMes^'  may  also  be  consnlted. 

FLENSBOBO,  or  Fuesbbubo  (Lat  FUnopo- 
lie),  a  seaport  and  market  town  of  Denmark,  in 
the  dnohy  of  Schleswig,  at  the  head  of  Flens- 
borg  fiord  (an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  20  ra.  long, 
ttmtii  tol0m.broad,andfi-om6tol3fiithoma 


deep),  ao  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Schleswig ;  lat  64»  46' 
N.,  long.  9°  26'  E. ;  pop.  16,600.  After  Copen- 
hagen, it  is  the  chief  commercial  mart  of  the 
Danish  dominions.  It  mann&otnres  sngar,  to- 
bacoo,  paper,  soap,  and  iron,  has  breweries  and 
distilleries,  and  boilds  ships  for  the  West  India 
trade.  A  railway  connects  it  with  Tonidng, 
and  another  with  Altona,  Bendsborg,  and  Schles- 
wig. The  harbor  is  deep  enongh  for  large  craft 
bat  is  difBoolt  of  entrance.  Between  200  and 
800  vessels,  many  of  whidi  are  employed  in 
the  Greenland  whale  fishery,  are  owned  here. 
Flensborg  was  a  wealthy  town  as  eariy  as  the 
12th  centnry,  bat  it  afterward  suffered  mnoh 
from  wars  and  conflagrations.  In  1848  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Germans,  in  1849  by  the  Swedes, 
and  restored  to  Denmark  in  1860. 

FLETOHEB,  Awdbkw  (commonly  called  Flet- 
cher of  Saltoun),  a  Soottiw  statesman  and  au- 
thor, borain  Saltonn,  East  Lothian,  in  1668,  died 
in  London  in  1716.  He  was  ednoated  under  the 
care  of  Gilbert  Burnet,  then  minister  of  the  par- 
ish of  Saltonn,  and  spent  several  years  in  travels 
on  ^e  continent  In  1681  he  obtdned  a  seat 
in  the  Scottish  parliament  for  his  native  county, 
anddistingui^ed  himself  by  his  inflexible  oppo- 
sition to  ue  tyrannical  tendencies  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  He  soon  found  it  necessary 
to  'tnthdraw  to  Holland,  was  then  summoned 
before  the  privy  council  at  Edinburgh,  and  fail- 
ing to  appear,  was  outlawed,  and  his  estate  con- 
flscated.  He  acc<»npanied  the  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition of  tiie  duke  of  Monmouth  to  England 
m  1686,  but  went  immediately  abroad  a^n  in 
consequence  of  shooting  the  mayor  of  Lyme- 
Begis  m  a  scuffle.  In  Spain  he  was  imprisoned, 
bnt  escaped  by  the  ud  of  an  unknown  friend, 
and  in  Hungary  he  gained  distinction  as  a  vol- 
nnteer  in  the  army  against  the  Turks.  At  the 
Hague  he  was  prominent  in  forwarding  the 
scheme  of  tiie  revolution  of  1688,  which  re- 
stored him  to  his  country.  He  soon  recovered 
his  estate  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Scottish 
parliament,  but  became  as  vehement  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  government  of  William  as  he  had 
l>een  of  that  of  his  two  predecessors.  He  ex- 
erted himself  to  the  last  agunst  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  because  the  12  "  limita> 
tions"  which  he  proposed  failed  to  be -adopted, 
he  retired  from  pablio  life.  Though  the  rpost 
honest,  fearless,  and  uncompromising  republican 
of  his  time,  he  yet,  says  Macaulay,  hated  both 
democracy  and  monarchy.  Prond  of  his  descent 
from  an  ancient  Norman  house,  his  favorite  pro- 
ject was  to  make  Scotland  an  oligarchical  repub- 
lic, in  which  the  king  was  to  be  a  mere  pagean^ 
and  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  bondsmen. 
He  possessed  fine  scholarly  accomplishments^ 
and  his  writings  sometimes  display  a  high  de- 
gree of  literary  excellence.  The  principal  of 
them  are :  a  "  Discoarse  of  Government  with 
Belation  to  MDitias"  (Edinburgh,  1698);  two 
"  Discourses  Oonoeming  the  Affairs  of  Scotland" 
(Edinburgh,  1698) ;  DUeorto  delle  eose  di  Spty- 
^na(Naple8, 1698) ;  "8peeches,"d5C.  (Edinbui^h, 
1708);  and  an  "Account  of  a  Oonversation 
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«oiioerning  a  Bi^t  Segnlation  of  QoTomments 
for  the  Oommon  Good  of  Mankind"  (Edinbnrgh, 
1704).  His  collected  writings  were  published 
at  London  in  1  toL  8to.  ia  1787,  and  an  essay 
on  his  life  and  writings,  by  the  earl  of  finchan, 
in  1797. 

FLETOHEB,  Gnjta,  an  English  poet,  ooosin 
of  Fletdier  the  dramaUst,  bom  aboat  1580,  died 
in  Alderton,  Soffolkshire,  in  1628.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinitr  college,  Cambridge,  and  bo- 
oame  rector  of  Alderton,  where  his  life  passed 
with  little  variety  of  incident  The  single  poem 
which  he  left,  entitled  "  Christ's  Victory  and 
Triumph"  (Cambridge,  1610),  possesses  peculiar 
and  original  beauties,  with  many  of  Spenser's 
oharaot^istics. — FmiiisAs,  brother  of  tiie  pre- 
ceding: a  poet  and  dlergrman,  bom  about 
1684,.  died  in  Hilny,  Norfolk,  in  1660.  After 
h^g  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he  was 


presented  in  16S1  to  the  1 


,  which 


he  retired  till  his  death.  He  wrote  "Pifcatory 
Edognes,"  and  a  drama  called  "  Sicelides,"  but 
his  chief  work  is  a  poem  entitled  the  "  Purple 
Mand,"  an  anatomiMtl  and  allegorical  descrip- 
tion of  the  human  body  and  mind.  Both  of 
these  brothers  were  disciples  of  Bpenser,  and 
influenced  the  style  of  Hilton.  "  They  were  en- 
dowed," says  Hallam,  "  with  minds  eminently 
poetical,  and  not  inferior  in  imagination  to  any 
of  their  contemporaries.  But  an  injudicious 
taste,  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  a  style 
which  the  public  was  rapidly  abandoning,  that 
of  allegorical  personification,  prevented  their 
powers  from  being  effectively  tusplayed." 

FLETCHER,  John,  an  English  dramatic  poet, 
the  associate  of  Francis  Beaumont  in  author- 
ship, bom  in  1576,  died  by  the  plague  in  1625. 
His  father,  Dr.  Bichard  Fletcher,  was  suc- 
cessively bishop  of  Bristol,  Worcester,  and 
London.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
may  have  first  met  Beaumont,  who  was  10  years 
his  junior  and  whomhe  survived  about  10  years, 
at  ute  &mou8  Mermaid  club,  the  members  of 
which  "  nsed  to  leave  an  air  behind  them  snffi- 
cielit  to  make  the  two  next  companies  witty." 
Their  comtection  was  singularly  close,  and  they 
are  said  to  have  lived  in  the  same  house  and  to 
have  had  many  of  their  possessions  in  common. 
Of  the  82  plays  published  under  their  joint 
names,  it  is  probable  that  Beaumont  shared  in 
the  writing  of  only  17;  but  those  which  are 
assigned  wholly  to  Fletcher  are  fully  equal  to 
their  common  productions.  It  has  however 
been  generally  believed  that  Beaumont  fur- 
nished the  plots,  and  by  his  graver  judgment 
and  more  correct  taste  controlled  the  exu- 
berant vivacity  and  wit  of  Fletcher,  who  after 
the  former's  death  is  said  to  have  consulted 
Shirley  on  those  points.  Their  plays,  though 
pnused  for  their  chasteness  by  contemporary 
critics,  frequently  contain,  in  the  miast  of 
passages  of  great  beanty,  others  of  a  coarse- 
ness and  obscenity  highly  offensive  to  modem 
taste.  Dryden  was  of  opinion  that  they  nn- 
derstoodand  imitated  the  conversation  of  gentle- 
men much  better  than  Shakespeare.    The  last 


and  one  of  the  best  of  Fleteher'i  plmfti 
"Two  Noble  Sansmen,"  wUch  sccoraagto 
the  title  page  of  the  earliest  editi<m  (1634)  wti 
"  written  by  the  memorable  worthies  of  tUr 
times,  Mr.  John  Fletcher  and  Mr.  WiUiia 
Shakespeare,"  has  long  exercised  the  iogaiitjr 
of  critics,  and  it  is  not  agreed  thatShtkespein 
had  any  share  in  it,  thou^  Dyce  aaenbe  to 
him  the  whole  of  the  1st  and  parts  of  tbe  Id 
and  6th  acts.  The  first  o(»nidete  oollecticm  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  works  i{qiearai  ii 
1679.  An  edition  by  "Weber  was  paUiditd 
in  1812  (14  vols.  8vo.,  London^  aod  oiu  I; 
Dyce  in  1843  (11  vols.  8vo).  An  editkun 
published  in  Boston  in  1854  (2  vols,  royal  6to) 
A  judicious  selection,  by  Leigh  Hoot,  fi«m  i 
volume  of  Bohn's  "  Standard  Librsiy." 

FLETCHER,  John  Wnxiuc,  »n  Qi^ 
dergyman  and  author,  bora  in  Nyoo,  Svitn- 
land,  Sept.  12, 1729,  died  in  Madeley,  Endiad, 
Aug.  14, 1785.  His  original  name  tumIi 
Flecli^e,  which  was  Anglicixed  to  Fletdw, 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Genen,  ud 
afterward,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  hu  pveoti^ 
who  derigned  him  for  the  ministry,  T«iit  to 
Lisbon,  and  entered  the  Portuguese  aim;.  But 
a  few  days  before  embarking  for  a  distintjot 
whither  he  had  been  detailed,  be  vai  dii- 
abled  by  an  accident  and  the  ship  sailed  vitb- 
out  him.  The  veseel  was  never  heard  of  ifi» 
ward,  and  was  supposed  to  have  perished  at  «i 
Fletcher  returned  to  Geneva,  accepted  a  com- 
mission in  the  Dutch  armv,  and  immediitel; 
set  out  for  Flanders ;  but  before  reacbin;  ttit 
post  the  war  was  closed  by  the  peace  of  Aiib 
OhapeUe.  He  then  directed  his  steps  to  Eur 
land,  where  he  commenced  the  study  of  the 
Englidi  language,  and  was  soon  able  t"^^ 
and  write  it  with  remarkable  purity.  In  ITnlit 
was  inducted  into  the  ministry,  being  ordiiiied 
deacon,  and  soon  after  a  presbyter  of  thedwi 
of  England  by  the  bishop  of  Bangor,  in  tin 
chapel  royal  at  St.  James's.  His  first  religkm 
exercise  after  ordination  was  to  assist  Ted? 
in  administering  the  sacrament  at  Vest  stw* 
chapeL  Having  been  for  several  years  t  tot* 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  Hill  of  Shropdiire,  hew"*. 
as  a  testimony  of  respect,  presented  by  tJW 
gentleman  with  the  living  of  Madeley.  BeM 
offered  hhn  the  living  of  Dunham,  apsrahn 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Hill's  statemait,™ 
"  duty  waa  light  and  the  income  good;"  bnttj 
declined  to  accept  it,  remarking  that  "it  vow 
not  suit  him,  as  there  was  too  much  mosejiw 
too  little  labor."  In  his  obscure  parish  FWd* 
labored  with  untiring,  real  and  deTOtJoii;M» 
Ms  labors  were  attended  with  the  greatest  ft- 
couragement,  for  never,  perhapa  had  I^*** 
more  dissolute  and  intractable  nock.  Hsu^ 
qnently  corresponded  with  John  and  CbuM 
Wesley,  and  also  with  Whitefidd,  fitim  wbomM 
received  greater  sympathy  than  from  mT.  "^ 
gymen  of  tiie  establishment.  In  1770  ho  mm 
Italy,  and  on  his  return  he  preached  it  to 
place  of  his  birth  to  vast  crowds.  In.]'**? 
was  chosen  by  Lady  Huntingdon  preadeBt « 
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.  tlk«oI<^teal  itutitntioii  which  she  had  founded 
X  TreTeca  in  Wales.    His  connection  with  this 
nstitation  involyed  him  in  a  defence  of  Armin- 
anistn,  which  resulted  in  an  elaborate  work 
>a     the  subject.    All  the    time  he  was  con- 
nected  with  this  school  of  theology  he  sus- 
tained his  pastoral  relation  to  Madeley,  and 
bence  he  was  enabled  to  serve  the  former  gra- 
toitoosly.    He  visited  Italy  again  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  and  before  retaming  to  £ngland 
spent  S  years  in  Switzerland.    An  edition  of  his 
-trorlo,  la  8  vols.  13mo.,  appeared  in  London  in 
1808.     His  writings  have  been  often  reprinted. 
FLEUBUS,  a  town  of  BeMnm,  near   the 
left  hank  of  the  Sambre,  7  m.  K.  E.  of  Oharle- 
roi;    pop.  8,297.    It  has  been  the  scene  of  4 
great    batties;   the  first  took  place  Ang.   SO, 
1622,  between  the  Spaniards  under  Gonzales  of 
Cordova  and  the  army  of  the  Protestant  union, 
under  Mansfield,  the  victory  being  claimed  by 
both ;  the  ad,  July  1,  1690,  between  the  French 
under  Marshal  Luxembourg,  and  the  G«rmans 
under  the  prince  of  Waldeck,  the  latter  being 
defeated;  the  8d  was  foaght  June  26,  1794, 
when  the  republican  French  general  Jourdan 
defeated  the  imperialists  under  the  prince  of 
Cobarg;  and  the  4th,  generally  known  as  the 
battle  of  Ligny,  in  which  Blftcher  was  worsted 
by  Napoleon,  occurred  June  16,  1816,  2  days 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

FLEUBY,  ANDRfi  HsBoiTLS,  cardinal  de,  a 
French  prelate  and  statesman,  born  in  LodSve, 
June  22,  1663,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  29, 1748.    He 
was  educated  at  a  Jesuit  college  in  Paris,  and  by 
the  aid  of  influential  friends  secured  the  appoint- 
meat  of  almoner  to  the  queen  Marie  Tb^rdsei 
then  to  Louis  XIY.,  who  unwillingly  promoted 
him  to  the  bishopric  of  Fr^ns  in  1698,  at  the 
request  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  On  the  king's 
d<^th  the  regentappointed  him  preoeptortoLonis 
XV.,  then  about  6  years  of  age.    On  the  death 
of  the  regent  in  1723  he  advised  the  young  king 
to  take  the  duke  of  Bourbon  as  first  minister, 
reserving  for  himself  a  seat  in  the  privy  council, 
and  the  dispensation  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments.   In  1726  he  cansed  the  duke  of  Bourbon 
to  be  dismissed,  and,  notwithstanding  he  was 
himwlf  in  bis78d  year,  assumed  supreme  power, 
with  the  titie  of  minister  of  state,  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  general  post  office.    In  the  same 
year  the  pope  made  him  a  cardinal.    Under 
his  administration    France    was  generally  at 
peace,  tiie  disorders  of  the  past  reign  disap- 
peared, reforms  were  made  in  the  government, 
arts  and  sciences  were  fostered,  and  the  coun- 
try eqjoyed  comparative  prosperity  at  home. 
But  abroad  she  lost  the  high  place  she  had  held 
in  tiie  councils  of  Europe,  her  army  d^ienerated, 
her  navy  decayed,  and  toward  the  close  of  his 
life  the  cardinal  had  the  chagrin  of  hearing 
himself  ohai^^  with  involvrng  France  in  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  suocearion,  which  had 
been   begun  against   his  wishes,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  had  been  littie  more 
than  a  series  of  disasters  for  his  oonntry.    He 
soo^t  to  introdooe  into  the  pohlio  adminis- 


tration tiie  same  frugality  which  be  praotised  in 
his  own  household;  and  with  all  his  opportuni- 
ties for  sdf-emolnment,  he  died  poor.  In  a  less 
exalted  station  Cardinal  Flenry  would  have  left 
a  greater  name.  He  loved  peace  more  than 
power,  and,  without  the  broad  views  and  active 
spirit  of  a  great  statesman,  looked  with  an  nn- 
eednesB  akin  to  apprehension  upon  those  liolder 
characters  who  might  have  supplied  his  own 
deficiencies. 

FLEURT,  CiAtnoB,  abb4,  a  French  ecclesiasti- 
cal writer,  bom  in  Paris,  De&  6,  1640,  died 
Joly  14, 1728.  He  was  at  first  an  attorney,  and 
for  9  years  followed  the  legal  profession,  giving 
meanwhile  great  attention  to  literary  and  his- 
torical pursuits.  His  acquiuntance  with  Bos- 
suet,  Bonrdalone,  and  several  other  clergymen 
of  high  character,  probably  turned  his  mind  to- 
ward the  church.  In  1672,  having  received 
orders,  he  became,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Bossuet,  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  the  prince  de 
ContL  In  1674  he  pablished  DhiOoire  du 
droit  Franfait;  in  167V,  VinUitvtion  tm  droit 
teeliiiattigue ;  in  1678,  a  Latin  translation  of 
Bossuet's  Exporition  d«  la/oi  Oatholique;  and 
from  1681  to  1688,  La  maun  det  ItraUiU*.  Itt 
mofurt  del  Ckritieni,  and  Le  grand  eatiehttme 
M»toriq%t&,  8  excellent  little  books  which  he 
had  carefolly  prepared  for  the  use  of  his  pupils. 
In  1686  he  accompanied  F6n61on  in  his  mission 
to  Saintonge,  and  evinced  here  true  Christian 
oliarity.  In  1689  Fdn61on  procured  his  ap- 
pointment as  his  assistant  in  the  education  of 
the  dauphin's  son,  which  task  he  fulfilled  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  devotion.  In  this  employ- 
ment he  remained  16  years,  daring  whicn  he 
was  also  engaged  in  preparing  his  great  ni»- 
toirt  eecUsiaitiqut,  the  first  volume  of  which 
^>pearedinl691.  He  spent  no  less  than  80  years 
in  bringing  this  work  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  In  1684  Flenry  reoeivea 
the  abbacy  of  Loo-Dieu,  which  in  1706  he  re- 
signed on  receiving  a  priory  at  Argenteuil.  In 
1696  he  was  elected  to  the  French  academy  to 
sncoeedLaBruydre.  He  always  lived  with  evan- 
gelical simplicity.  He  was  a  fluent  writer  and 
a  fEiithfol  historian.  His  Hittoire  eeeligia»tiqtta 
ranks  among  the  best  and  most  candid  histories 
of  Christianity. 

FLINDERS,  Mattiixw,  an  English  navigator, 
bom  in  Donington,  Lincolnshire,  in  1760,  die4 
in  July,  1814.  In  1796  he  was  midshipman  oa 
board  the  vessel  which  conveyed  O^t.  Hunter, 
the  governor  of  Botany  Bay,  to  Australia.  Soon 
after  arriving  in  Port  Jackson  he  embarked  yrith 
the  surgeon  of  the  ship,  Oeorge  A.  Bass,  in  a 
small  boat,  not  more  than  8  feet  long,  in  whidi 
they  explored  the  estuary  of  Geor^'s  rivor. 
The  discoveries  made  by  tiiem  on  this  occasion 
determined  them  to  explore  the  whole  Ans- 
tralian  coast.  They  embarked  in  a  large 
decked  boat  with  only  6  men,  and  sailing  S. 
through  a  passage  afterward  named  Bass's 
strait^  first  discovered  that  Van  Diemen'sLand 
was  a  separate  island.  In  July,  1801,  Flinders, 
now  a  captain,  again  sailed  from  England,  enr- 
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yeyed  the  whole  Anstralian  ooaat  m  &r  aa  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Bass's  straits,  'tiien  pro- 
ceeded to.  Port  Jackson,  where  he  refitted,  and 
in  the  snnimer  of  1802,  steering  N.,  enlored 
Korthmnberland  and  Onmberland  iBiandi,  and 
sarreyed  the  Great  Barrier  reef  of  coral  rooks. 
While  attempting  to  make  his  way  back  to 
England  he  was  seized  by  the  governor  of  the 
Ide  of  France,  in  spite  of  a  Freneh  paa^xtrt  and 
detained  a  prisoner  for  6  years ;  after  which  hio 
he^th  was  so  impaired,  and  his  spirit  so  broken, 
that  he  expired  in  London  on  the  day  when  the 
narratiTe  of  his  discoTeries  and  adventures  was 
pablished  ("  Voyage  to  Terra  Aostralis,  &o^  in 
ib»  years  1801,  %  and  '8,"  2  toJb.  4to.,  Loa- 
don,  1814X 

FLINT,  a  variety  of  tJie  mineral  roedes 
qnartz,  of  doll  cdors,  frequently  black,  or  omi- 
ohmdal  fraotnre,  easily  broken  into  q>lintei7 
fi^Lgments,  whien  from  the  sharpness  and  hard- 
ness o{  their  edges  are  well  adapted  for  striking 
fire  with  steeL  Beside  silica,  flint  contuns 
about  one  pei*  cent,  of  water,  and  one  ■per  cent, 
divided  among  lime,  oxide  ot  iron,  and  alomina. 
Berzelios  also  detected  potash  in  its  composi- 
tion. Its  hardness  slightly  exceeds  that  of  pore 
qnartz.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  £Mrili^  with 
which,  when  iVeshly  quarried,  it  is  broken  by 
the  h^mer  in  any  direction.  By  this  propeav 
ty  the  thin  gon  flints  are  fadiioned  with  great 
rapidity,  the  workmen  breaking  op  the  rough 
nodnles  as  they  are  extracted  from  their  repos- 
itories in  the  chalk  beds,  and  chipping  off  with 
a  pointed  hammer  fW>m  the  rougu  lumps  scales 
which,  being  skilfully  applied  npon  the  edge  of 
a  chisel  set  upright  in  a  block  of  wood  and 
straok,  are  converted  with  wonderful  precision 
into  their  pecnliar  form.  After  the  fimta  hare 
been  long  quarried,  their  facility  of  being  thns 
accurately  worked  is  lost.  So  great  skill  was 
attained  in  the  manofiactnTe  of  gon  flints  before 
the  introduction  of  percussion  caps,  that  a 
workman  could  with  his  hammer  and  chisel 
produce  1,000  well  formed  flints  in  8  days.  But 
the  flint  must  be  of  good  quality,  of  uniform 
grain  and  color,  and  so  translucent  that  letters 
may  be  read  through  a  slice  ^V  o^  <">  i^ob  thick. 
The  colors  prrferred  are  from  a  honey  yellow 
to  blackish  brown.  Flint  is  found  so  abundant- 
ly in  the  chalk  formation  in  England,  that  it  has 
been  applied  to  pnrpoees  which  are  served 
here  by  better  materials.-  It  was  formerlv 
thoaght  an  essentifd  article  in  the  production  of 
flint  glass,  but  is  now  superseded  by_  pure  gran- 
ular qnartz  or  sand.  It  still  oontinnes  to  be 
nsed  m  the  manufacture  of  porcelain ;  and  the 
rough  nodnles  are  found  to  be  well  adapted  for 
the  construction  of  substantial  walls  of  mason- 
ry, as  may  be  seen  in  the  counties  c£  Kent, 
Suflblk,  and  Norfolk,  Enj^d.  These  nodules 
constitute  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  cheik  dtfb 
of  the  coast  of  England.  They  occur  in  hori- 
zontal layers  scattered  through  Uie  upper  portion 
of  the  chalk  formation,  and  in  a  few  instances, 
as  noticed  by  Lyell,  have  been  seen  in  vertical 
rows  like  pillars,  at  irregular  distances  from 


each  other,  the  nodnUt  not  bdag  in  eotfiet 
eitiier  in  the  horizontal  or  vertical  arrugemot 
They  commonly  contain  a  nucleus  td  pirtii/ 
marine  fosnls,  such  as  are  abundant  in  tbi 
chalk,  as  shells,  spongee,  echini,  &&;  ud  % 
also  present  the  forms  of  hollow  geodes,  tUr 
cavities  lined  with  qnartz  crystals,  imo  yjfita, 
carbonate  of  iron,  chalcedony,  4e.— Hint  is  t 
common  mineral  productiim  in  the  Uoited 
States,  bntit  isconverted  tonooee.  Itiboondi 
in  the  tertiary  formations  of  the  aoitkn 
states,  and  is  met  with  in  the  older  roefa,  era 
to  the  metamorphio  qnartz  assodattdTith^ 
lowest  stratifieid  ro^a.  Upon  Utt  hii^ 
mount<un  in  Pennsylvania,  atLeiber'sQ^jsn- 
posed  in  loose  fragments  in  the  soil  a  Tut  iDotit 
of  flint  rock,  associated  with  cberty  ooitbiii- 
crusted  with  chalcedony  and  maoaniliti;  lad 
botryoidal  crystallizations.  In  the  voods  vat 
of  the  road  some  20  acres  of  snr&oe  bare  a 
ancient  times  bpen  dug  over  by  the  Indjai^ 
thwr  object  being  to  obtun  the  flint  lor  ent 
and  spear  heads.  Hies  of  brdcen  flint etSllit 
uncovered  by  the  sides  of  the  exctntioa^ 
wtdoh  remain  nnfilled.  The  stone  ns  eridot- 
ly  highly  prized  bv  them,  and  thej  ceitaalf 
posscMed  great  skill  in  faahioniog  itioioiiie 
forms  they  required. 

FLINT,  a  village  and  township  on  FEntri^ 
er,  and  the  capiul  of  Genesee  co.,  IGcL;  jx^ 
in  1658,  about  2,000.  It  is  sarronnded  brt 
fwtile  country,  possesses  abundance  of  iter 
power,  and  has  an  active  trade.  It  is  tbe  Mt 
of  the  Michigan  asylnm  for  the  desf^  din^  mi 
blind,  and  contidns  a  IT.  S.  land  aSSat  ud  i 
newspaper  establishments. 

FLINT,  TwoTHT,  an  American  cIeiKpiu>^ 
author,  bom  in  North  Reading;  lbai,iaJ<>I;' 
1780,  died  in  Salem  Aug.  16,  1840.  H«t» 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1800,  udlaf- 
ing  entered  the  ministry  of  the  OoDgn^i&'^ 
church,  was  settied  at  Lunenburg,  MaL,inl8l& 
He  was  a  diligent  atndent  of  the  natorsl  saoM, 
and  his  cheimcal  experhnents  led  sodm  igi)in>i 
persons  to  charge  him  with  coonterfeitinc  coa 
He  prosecuted  tiiem  for  slander ;  an  ill  w^ 
increased  by  political  differences  q>rug  up  » 
tween  him  and  his  parishicnerB,  andlMMCM- 
qnentiy  rerigned  his  charge  in  1814.  Ee  a» 
preached  in  various  parts  of  NewEn^M"' 
in  Bept.  1816,  set  ont  forthe  Weat  at  inii«» 
ary.  He  paned  7  er  8  years  in  this  opwlTin 
the  Ohio  and  lOsdnippi  vaIley^  bnt  iosa;  n 
he£th  tried  to  unite  tbe  avocations  of  totf 
and  Bchod  teacher,  at  first  near  New  Wa» 
and  afterward  on  Bed  river.  In  1885  he  * 
turned  to  Massachnsetts,  broken  in  li^^°^ 
fortane ;  bnt  the  change  of  climate  foon  r^ 
the  former,  and  ho  turned  to  liteiaiy  po«» 
to  repMT  the  latter.  Hia  first  wort  w««J 
olleotiMis  of  Ten  Tears  passed  in  the  ViWT  « 
the  lOseisBippi"  (8vo.,  Barton,  ISSfiX^Jw  *" 
ikvorably  received  in  Amsrioa  and  fiBJ^J^JT 

Erinted  in  London,  and  translated  into  Tt^ 
1  the  same  year  he  brought  oat  a  noTel,  J™" 
da  Berriaa,  or  the  Mexican  Patriot."  ©»» 
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pmblieiftkmwas  a  "Condensed  Geography  and 
Etistory  of  the  Western  States  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Gncinnati,  1828),  form- 
ing,  with  the  "  BeoollectioDS,"  one  of  the  best 
acooonts  of  that  region  ever  written.  In  1828 
b«  removed  to  CiDcinnati,  where  he  edited  for 
8  years  ^he  "  Western  Eeview."  In  1883  he 
'«reat  to  New  York  and  condnoted  a  few  nam* 
b&n  of  the  "  Xniokerbooker  Magazine."  He 
afterward  took  np  his  residence  in  Alexandria, 
"Va.,  q>eDding  most  of  his  snmmers  in  New 
"Kn^and.  Elis  writings  are  spirited  and  power- 
fol,  bat  somewhat  wanting  in  polish.  His  prin- 
cipal works,  beside  those  mentioned  above,  are : 
**  Arthur  Clenning,"  a  novel  (2  vols.  12mo., 
Philadelphia,  1828) ;  "  George  Mason,  or  the 
Sackwoodsman;"  "Shoshonee  Valley"  (2 vols. 
12mo.^  Cincinnati,  1880);  a  translation  of  Droi, 
£:agai  tur  Part  Witre  heurtux  (Boston,  1882) ; 
»  Indian  Wars  in  the  West"  (12mo.,  1838^; 
"  Lectures  on  Natural  History,  Geology,  Chem- 
istry, and  the  Arts"  (12mo.,  Boston,  1888); 
•»  Memoir  of  Daniel  Boone"  (18moT  Cincin- 
nati,  1834).  He  also  oontribnted  to  the  London 
"Atbenteam"  in  1885  a  series  of  papers  on 
American  literatnre. 

FLINT  RIVER  (Indian  name,  ThroTvateetla), 
a  river  of  Georgia,  rising  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
state,  near  Fayetteville,  flowing  S.,  and  tmidng 
with  the  Chattahoochee  at  the  8.  W.  extrem- 
ity of  the  state,  to  form  the  Appalachicola.  It 
is  about  800  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Albany,  a  distance  of  2S0  m.  from  the  golf  of 
Mexico.  Principal  towns  on  its  bank%  Lanier, 
Ogietborpe,  and  Albany. 

FLINTSHIRE,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Wales,  con- 
sisting of  2  separate  portions,  lying  at  a  distance 
of  8  miles  from  each  other,  with  a  part  of  Den- 
bigh^ire  between  them,  the  larger  portion 
bordering  on  the  Irish  sea  and  the  estaary  of 
the  Dee ;  aggregate,  area,  289  sq.  xa. ;  pop.  in 
1851,  68,166.  It  is  the  smallest  bat  most  pop- 
oloas  ooanty  in  Wales.  The  surface  near  the 
coast  is  low,  and  elsewhere  is  diversified,  though 
there  are  no  great  elevations.  A  range  of  hills 
mo*  ^ngside  the  S.  W.  boundary,  and  sends 
off  a  branch  which  traverses  the  county  in  a 
N.  E.  direction.  Between  these  ridges  are  fer- 
tiia  valleya,  inolading  the  well  known  vale  of 
Clwyd,  watered  by  several  rivers,  which  flow 
on  the  one  ride  into  the  Clwyd  and  Alyn,  and 
on  the  other  into  the  Dee,  which  forms  the 
N.  E.  boondary.  The  greater  part  of  the  oonnty 
rests  upon  the  ooal  measures,  which  exiet  chiefly 
on  the  coast  of  the  estaary  of  the  Dee.  Lead 
mineo,  the  ore  from  which  also  yields  a  little 
silver,  are  worked  near  Holywell  and  Bagillt, 
and  are  esteemed  the  richest  in  the  kingdom. 
The  other  minerals  are  copper,  iron,  zinc,  and 
calamine.  Agriculture  employs  about  8  per 
cent  of  the  population.  The  diipping  trade  is 
not  extensive,  aa  the  ports  are  accessible  only 
by  small  crm.  The  Chester  and  Holyhead 
railway  traverses  the  county,  and  the  Chester 
and  Moid  railway  penetrates  to  its  centre.  The 
chief  towns  are  Mold,  the  capital,  Hint,  St. 
VOL.  vn.— 3« 


Asaph,  Holywell,  Rhyddlan,  Hawarden,  and 
Bagillt.  One  member  is  retomed  to  the  house 
of  commons  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the 
town  of  Flint 

FLOATING  ISLANDS.  An  early  notice 
of  this  phenomenon  is  recorded  in  an  interest- 
ing letter  of  the  younger  Pliny  to  Gallns,  in 
which  he  describes  the  appearance  of  a  number 
of  them  he  had  observed  in  the  lake  Vadiraon, 
now  Laghetto  di  Bassano,  near  Rome.  They 
were  covered  with  reeds  and  rushes,  and  were 
of  sadh  consistence,  that  the  sheep  grazing  upon 
the  borders  of  the  lake  passed  upon  them  to 
feed,  and  were  often  floated  away  from  the  shore. 
Upon  the  lake  Gerdau.  in  Pmssia,  the  extent 
of  such  islands  is  said  to  do  sufficient  for  the  pas- 
turage of  100  head  of  cattle ;  and  on  one  in  the  If^e 
"Kax,  in  Osnabrfick,  fine  elms  are  said  to  grow. 
These  islands  are  produced  by  accumulations 
of  drift  wood,  among  which  drifting  sands  and 
earth  oolleot  and  form  a  soil,  in  which  plants 
take  root  and  floarish,  sometimes  becoming 
trees.  The  great  "  rafts"  of  some  of  the  western 
rivers  are  of  this  nature,  though  for  the  most  part 
these  do  not  float  from  place  to  place.  Masses  are 
occarionally  detached,  nowever,  and  drifted  out 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  carrying 
with  them  into  the  gulf  the  birds,  sei^nts,  and 
alligators  that  had  taken  refuge  npon  them. 
Sudi  ishtnds  have  been  seen  floating  100  miles 
off  fkvm  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  from  which 
they  had  been  discharged.  Upon  the  great 
rivers  of  South  America  they  are  very  often 
met  with,  carrying  with  them  the  prolino  pro- 
ductions of  the  vegetable  and  animai  life  of  tho 
tropics,  to  deposit  them  in  new  localities.  Thus 
they  may  have  been  the  means  of  distributing 
species  of  the  Ivger  animab  among  the  islands 
of  the  South  Pacific,  npon  many  of  whioh  their 
introduction  by  any  other  mode  is  difficult  to 
account  for.  Presoott  describes  the  floating 
gardens  or  ehinompat  of  Mexico  as  an  archi- 
pelago of  wandering  islands.  The  primitive 
Aztecs  adopted  the  plan  suggested  by  tnese  nat- 
ural objects,  and  attaching  the  reeds  and  rashes 
together,  they  covered  the  raft  thus  formed  with 
the  fertile  sediment  drawn  up  from  the  lake. 
Upon  these  gardens,  gradually  extended  to  200 
or  800  feet  in  length,  the  Indians  cultivated 
flowers  and  vegetables  for  the  market  of  Te- 
nochtitlan.  Some  of  the  ehinampaa  were  even 
firm  enough  to  sustain  small  trees  and  a  hut, 
and  could  then  be  moved  about  with  a  pole  or 
remain  anchored  by  the  same. 

FLODDEN  FIELD,  Battlb  of,  fought  Sept. 
0,  1618,  between  the  Scots  under  King  James 
IV.  and  the  English  under  the  earl  of  Surrey. 
Henry  VHI.  was  on  the  continent  engaged  in 
his  expedition  against  France  when  the'  border 
feuds  between  England  and  Sootiand  broke  into 
opeti  war,  and,  according  to  Scott,  "  prudence, 
policy,  the  prodigies  of  superstition,  and  the  ad- 
vice of  his  most  experienced  counsellors,  were 
alike  nqable  to  subdue  in  James  the  blaring  zeal 
of  romantic  chivalry."  He  crossed  the  Tweed, 
Aug.  22.  at  the  head  of  the  feudal  array  of  his 
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kiogdom,  oaptTired  4  border  fortretses,  and  en- 
oamped,  Sept.  6,  oa  Flodden,  the  lost  of  the  Che- 
viot hills,  in  the  coonty  of  NorthDmberland,  8 
mUes  S.  E.  of  Coldstream.  The  earl  of  Snrrej, 
to  whom  was  intrusted  the  defence  of  the  English 
border,  sammoned  the  gentlemen  of  the  northern 
ooanties  to  join  him  at  Newcastle,  where  he  set 
Up  his  standard,  and  reached  Alnwick  Sept  8, 
Vritb  aSgOOO  men,  where,  according  to  the  prao- 
tioe  of  chivalry,  he  offered  battle  to  James  in  a 
message  sent  by  a  pnrsaivant-at-arms.  Bf  a 
ddlfol  countermarch  he  placed  himself  on  the 
morning  of  Sept  9,  between  James  and  his  own 
country,  'so  that 

The  EoglUh  line  itntehcd  eut  ud  WMt^ 
And  Boathwird  were  their  fMei  Mt ; 

The  SootUsh  northwud  prondly  prot, 
Jjid  uuataUj  their  foee  they  met. 

The  battle  b^an  between  4  and  6  o'clock  P.  IL, 
and  was  decided  in  little  more  than  an  hour. 
The  Scottish  army,  settins  fire  to  its  tents,  de- 
scended tiie  ridge  of  Modaen  to  secure  the  em- 
inence of  Brankstone,  and  was  met  by  the  Eng- 
lish army,  which  advanced  in  4  divisiona  under 
the  command  of  Surrey,  his  S  sons,  Thomas 
and  SirEdmond  Howard,  and  Sir  Edward  Stan- 
ley. Earls  Huntley  and  Home,  who  led  the 
Scottish  left  wing,  charged  the  Howards  so  sao- 
cenfaUy  with  a  body  of  spearmen  that  Sir  Ed- 
mund was  unhorsed  and  his  division  put  to 
flight.  The  battle  was  restored  in  this  quarter 
by  the  advance  of  Lord  Dacfe  with  the  reserve 
of  cavalry.  On  the  right  wing  the  highlanders 
were  unable  to  stand  against  the  severe  execu- 
tion of  the  Lancashire  archers.  James,  sur- 
rounded by  some  thousands  of  chosen  warriors, 
charged  upon  Surrey  in  the  centre  of  his  army 
with  such  resolution  as  to  penetrate  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  royal  standard,  when  he  was 
atta&ed  in  the  flank  and  rear  by  Stanley,  al- 
ready victorious  over  the  Scottish  right  James 
fell  by  an  unknown  hand  within  a  lance's  length 
of  Sorrey,  and  all  of  his  division  perished  with 
their  king,  not  one  of  them  being  made  pris- 
oner. Before  dawn  the  Scots  abandoned  the 
field  in  disorder.  Their  loss  was  about  10,000 
men,  which  included  the  prime  of  their  nobili- 
ty, gentry,  and  even  olerEr-  "  Scarce  a  family 
of  eminence,"  says  Scott,  "  but  had  an  ances- 
tor killed  at  Flodden,  and  there  is  no  province 
of  Scotland,  even  at  this  day,  where  the  battle 
is  mentionea  without  a  sensation  of  terror  and 
sorrow."  The  English  lost  about  7,000  men,  bnt 
of  inferior  note.  Scott's  "Mamuon,  a  Tale  ot 
Flodden  Field,"  contains,  in  the  last  canto,  an 
accurate  and  most  animated  description  of  the 
battle  of  Flodden. 

FLOOD,  Hknbt,  an  Irish  orator  and  poli- 
tidan,  born  hi  1782,  died  Deo.  2,  1791.  He 
was  a  8t>n  of  the  chief  Jnstice  of  ue  court  of 
king's  bench  in  Ireland,  and  was  educated  first 
at  Trinity  collie,  Dablin,  and  afterward  at 
Oxford.  In  1769  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Irish  house  of  commons,  where  bis  eloquence 
made  a  remarkable  impresnon,  and  his  activity 
in  support  of  all  measures  beneficial  to  hia 
wmatrf  won  him  great  popularity.    Hia  rela- 


tions to  the  goyemment,  however,  exposed  Iub 
to  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  Hewasreil«cttd 
to  parliament  in  1761,  and  was  made  s  jarj 
councillor  for  the  2  kingd<»n^  and  vioe-titMnr 
of  Ireland  in  1776,  but  resigned  in  178L  la 
1783  he  held  the  celebrated  discngaoo  vithlb. 
Grattan  in  the  house  of  commoDs,  i(hkii  v« 
carried  to  a  degree  of  bitterness  afanoit  n^ 
alleled,  and  became  so  personal  in  itsehttiebr 
that  Flood  was  interrupted  by  the  ^leiker.  Li 
the  same  year  he  was  retorned  to  the  Eodiii 
parliament  for  the  city  of  Winchester,  aad  ia 
1786  he  represented  the  boroogh  ol  Seiibid. 
His  speeches  were  logical,  pure  in  t^k,iDl 
rich  in  figures  and  dasncal  alloaoiu.  Htkft 
a  Pindaric  "  Ode  to  Fame,"  and  a  poem  ootb 
death  of  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  to  b«  Emd 
in  the  Oxford  collection.  His  proper^  rat 
nally  bequeathed  to  Trinity  cMege,  DnbSs. 

.FLOOR  CLOTH,  strong  canvss  made  d 
fiax,  with  more  or  less  hemp  intermixed,  oartnd 
on  both  rides  with  a  heavy  coating  of  pruiit,  nd 
printed  on  one  side  after  the  manner  cf  die 
calico  block  printing.  It  is  much  used  for  ftt 
covering  of  floors  of  halls  and  patasgo,  it 
which  It  is  well  adapted  by  its  dcnUi^  ud 
cleanliness.  Made  witii  picked  long  flu,  it  ii  t 
good  material  for  covering  the  roo&  d  Tom- 
dahs  and  light  stmctorea.  The  cutm  ii  pn- 
pared  of  aU  widtiis,  from  a  yard  to  9  judi^w 
that  an  extensive  apartment  inay  be  coTendl^ 
a  single  piece  of  it  The  looms  for  produiag 
pieces  of  great  width  require  two  men,  one  m 
each  side  for  throwing  the  shuttle  forwaid  ud 
back.  The  length  of  the  pieces  soni^iBiei  ex- 
ceeds 100  yards.  From  these  large  piecMtoit' 
able  lengths  of  60  to  100  feet  are  cat  off  it  tie 
piunting  establishments,  and  then  stKtded 
ti^tly  upon  substantial  upright  wooden  {wm^ 
a  row  of  which  is  built  up  in  the  frame  itxt^ 
each  one  separated  fitim  the  next  by*  ^m 
of  a  few  feet  Ladders  and  platfomu  an  eto- 
veniently  arranged  to  afford  access  to  eftt; 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  doth.  Bong  atnii- 
ed  and  well  secured  in  the  frame,  the  sm&oeii 
tight  like  a  drumhead,  and  an  increase  of  damp- 
ness may  even  cause  the  doth  to  q>lit  T^ 
first  ap^ucation,  which  is  made  to  ^  Ucl^  v 
the  canvas,  is  of  a  solation  of  gloe  liM,  W  oe 
with  brushes.  This  enters  the  poree  of  IM 
doth,  and  is  rubbed  smooth,  while  still  duq^ 
with  pnmice  stones.  When  this  is  dry,  a  end- 
ing of  pcunt  of  linseed  oil  and  ochre,  ot  uf 
cheap  coloring  matter,  made  with  littb «* 
turpentine,  and  so  thick  that  it  cannot  be  ««» 
with  a  brnsh,.is  laid  on  with  a  sted  trowel,  m 
well  worked  into  the  doth.  In  the  com* « 
two  weeks  this  becomes  dry,  so  as  to  be  S 
for  receiving  a  second  coat ;  and  on  thi^  wM" 
dry,  the  private  marks  of  the  mannfsrtarer  B« 
maae.  During  this  time  similar  operstioMM^ 
been  going  on  upon  the  face  of  the  do"^  *  J?| 
than  8  coate  of  paint  being  applied  wmJ" 
trowel,  and  finally  a  4th  coat  is  laid  on  wM 


the  brush,  which  ia  intended  to  form  thegroo™ 
of  thededgn  to  bo  afterward  printed.  »« 
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EM*  of  trowel  color  on  this  tide  is  eareftiny 
amioed,  when  dry,  before  the  next  is  kid  on. 
'or  the  best  cloth  2  or  8  months  are  required 
o  complete  these  operations,  and  the  materials 
aaA  on  amoont  to  nearly  8  times  the  weight  of 
khecanTSS.  Hie  heavy  pieces  are  received  fW>m 
the  frames  upon  rollers  set  npright,  the  &ce 
being  protected  by  a  covering  of  paper,  and  are 
then  conveyed  to  the  printing  room,  where  they 
are  drawn  apon  a  long  table  as  &st  as  the  print- 
ing upon  the  portions  in  advance  progNsses. 
This  is  accomplished  by  blocks  of  pine,  fooed 
with  some  dose  wood,  as  that  of  the  pear  tree, 
«>d  engraved,  each  one  to  print  all  those  parts 
of  the  pattern  which  are  in  one  color,  the  por- 
ttone  oorreqwndingto  the  other  colors  being  cat 
away.  As  many  blocks  are  applied  in  snooes' 
sion,  thereforeu  as  there  are  colors  to  be  printed, 
the  operation  being  nearly  the  same  as  that  de- 
scribed in  Oauoo  PRiirns'a.  The  blocks  are 
for  the  most  part  heavy,  18  inches  square,  and 
when  applied  are  struck  several  blows  with  a 
heavy  hammer.  When  desired  to  print  a  broad 
onilbrm  snriace,  their  face  is  made  by  indented 
lines  crossing  each  other ;  the  paint  is  taken  np 
more  imiformly  and  is  more  evenly  spread  than 
it  would  be  with  a  plun  sarfiwse.  As  in  calico 
printing,  the  stock  of  blocks  required  to  be  kept 
on  hand  iny<^ves  the  outlay  of  a  larae  capital. 
BefiMV  applying  them  to  the  doth,  the  surface 
of  this  is  reopened  with  a  steel  scraper  and 
bard  scrubbing  brash,  that  it  may  better  take 
the  color.  As  ftst  as  the  pattern  is  completed 
the  cloth  is  moved  on,  ana  in  some  establish- 
meBls  passes  through  the  floor  into  the  drying 
room,  where  it  is  kept  for  months  to  thoroughly 
dry.  If  drying  oils  are  used,  the  doth  is  likdy 
to  be  brittle  and  of  inferior  quality. — ^During 
the  present  year  (1869)  a  patent  has  been  se- 
cnrea  in  England  for  the  following  method  of 
tn^^'wg  ornamental  floor  doth.  On  doth  which 
has  been  first  printed  upon  or  dved  like  calico  a 
transparent  ground  or  coating  is  put  by  apply-  • 
ing  several  coats  of  clarified  linseed  oil,  ratder- 
ed  "drying  "  in  the  usual  way  with  sulphate  of 
nne  or  acetate  of  lead.  When  this  transparent 
coating  is  diy,  it  is  rubbed  smooth  with  pumice 
stone,  and  a  bard  varnish  put  on  the  top,  copal 
varnish  being  employed  for  light  colors  and  as- 
pbdt  varnish  for  black  glazed  doth. 

IXOBA,  the  Roman  goddess  of  flowers  and 
spring.  She  was  worshipped  in  Rome  from 
toe  veiy  earliest  times.  Her  temple  stood  nesr 
fte  eiretu  maximu*;  and  her  festival  was  cele- 
tnated  annually  on  the  8  last  days  of  ApriL 

FLORA,  a  term  oorreqwnding  to  fauna,  in- 
dicating the  plants  bdonging  to  any  country, 
as  that  does  the  animals.  Its  application  Is  ez- 
tMided  to  the  groups  of  plants,  the  fossil  re- 
nudns  of  which  are  found  belonging  to  any 
geolodcal  formation  or  period. 

FLORENCE,  a  post  village  and  the  capital 
of  Lauderdale  ca,  Alabama,  dtuated  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  river,  nearly  op- 
porite  Tnsonmbia;  pop.  in  1868,  about  1,600. 
uu>agh  not  a  place  m  large  population,  it  is  ex- 


ceedingly prosperons  and  has  an  extensive  busi- 
ness, being  the  chief  shipping  point  for  the  pro- 
ductions net  only  of  the  county  but  of  a  large  part 
of  Tennessee.  It  is  near  the  line  of  a  railroad  con- 
necting it  with  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Geor^a,  South  Carolina,  and  the  northern  and 
middle  states.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  bridge,  about  \  m.  long,  which  cost 
$160,000.  Immediately  above  it  are  the  Mnsde 
Shoals.  Steamboats  ascend  to  this  point  from 
the  month  of  the  Tennessee,  a  distance  of  800 
m.  In  1860  the  village  oontuned  8  large  brick 
churches,  the  Wesleyan  university,  afemuesemi- 
inuy,  1  newspaper  office,  and  2  laige  cotton  fho- 
tories,  each  having  a  capital  of  $46,000. 

FLORENCE  (Ital.  Firenu\  a  cdebrated  dty 
of  Italy,  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  in  lat.  48°  40' 
K.,  long.  11°  16'  E.,  182  m.  from  Qenoa,  393 
from  Turin,  244  from  Milan,  186  from  Yenioe, 
190  firom  Rome,  and  866  from  Kf^les;  pop.  in 
1868,  114,081.  The  city  lies  in  a  beaatifhL 
well  wooded,  well  cultivated  valley,  surrounded 
by  the  Apennines.  It  is  encirded  by  an  old- 
wall  6  or  6  m.  long,  with  8  cates.  The  river 
Amo  flows  through  it,  divimng  it  into  two 
parts  of  nneqnal  size,  me  larger  of  which  is 
on  the  right  or  N.  bank.  The  river  within  the 
city  is  crossed  by  4  fine  stone  bridges,  of  which 
the  most  noted  is  the  pontt  di  Santa  THnita, 
which  was  built  in  1666-*9.  It  is  adorned  with 
statues,  is  828  feet  long,  and  the  centre  arch 
has  a  span  of  96  feet.  Tnis  bridge  is  a  &vorite 
evening  walk  of  the  people.  The  pontt  Fee- 
ehio  is  76  feet  wide,  and  the  carriage  way  in 
the  middle  is  lined  on  each  side  by  a  row 
of  shops  occupied  chiefly  by  goldsmiths  and 
jewellers.  In  the  older  parts  of  the  city  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  and  the  houses 
for  the  most  part  meanly  built ;  but  the  newer 
and  larger  portions  are  very  handsome  and 
statdyj  and  the  streets  wider  than  is  common  in 
the  dties  of  southern  Europe,  and  soIidW  paved 
with  blocks  of  stone.  The  churches  of  Florence 
are  170  in  number,  and  many  of  them  of  great 
dze,  but  few  are  completely  finished,  and  thdr 
general  iq>pearance  is  neither  degant  nor  pic- 
turesqne.  The  principal  drardi  is  the  Duomo, 
or  cathedral,  a  vast  and  superb  structure,  which 
is  surpassed  in  architectural  grandeur  only  by 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Its  foundations  were  laid 
in  1298 ;  the  great  dome  was  erected  by  Bm- 
nelleschi  in  the  16th  century,  but  the  &cade 
was  not  completed  till  the  nuddle  of  tiie  17th. 
The  length  of  the  building  is  464  feet;  its 
greatest  breadth  is  884  feet;  its  height  from  the 
pavement  to  the  summit  of  the  cross  is  889 
feet;  the  height  of  the  nave  is  168  feet,  and  of 
the  side  aisles  97  feet.  The  exterior  of  the 
church  is  covered  throughout  with  red,  white, 
and  black  marble,  disposed  in  panels  and  varie- 
gated figures;  and  the  pavement  is  also  of 
many-colored  marble,  much  of  which  was  laid 
under  the  direction  of  Miohd  Angelo.  The 
dome  of  this  cathedral  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  its  droumferenoe  being  greater  tlian  that 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Feter't^  and  its  comparative 
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faeisbt  givater,  fhongb  its  base  is  not  placed  at  so 
high  an  elevation  alx>ye  the  eronnd.  It  excited 
ib«  emulation  of  Michel  Angelo,  'who  endeavored 
to  sarpass  it  in  the  dome  of  St  Peter's.  This 
ohnrch  is  richly  adorned  by  statnes  and  pictores, 
most  'of  which  are  by  eminent  masters.  Among 
the  stataes  is  an  unfinished  gronp  by  Miobd 
Angelo,  representing  the  entombment  of  Christ. 
Among  the  paintings  is  a  portrait  of  Dante,  ex- 
ecuted in  1466.  Near  the  cathedral  stands  the 
eatnjtcmiU  or  belfry,  •which  was  designed  by 
Giotto,  and  began  in  1884.  It  is  a  square  tower, 
276  feet  high,  light  and  elegant,  in  the  Italian- 
Gothic  style,  and  divided  into  4  lofty  stories. 
Charjes  V.  twed  to  say  that  it  deserved  to  be 
kept  in  a  glass  case.  The  lower  story  contains 
2  ranges  of  tablets,  designed  byGiotto  and  exe- 
cuted by  him  and  by  Andrea  Pisano  and  Lnca 
della  Robbia.  Opposite  the  principal  front  of  the 
cathedred  stands  the  baptistry,  whose  8  great 
bronze  portals  adorned  with  bass-reliefs  by  An- 
drea and  Ghiberti  Pisano  were  declared  by 
Michel  Angelo  worthy  to  be  thjs  gates  of  Para- 
dise. The  church  of  San  Lorenzo  has  attached 
to  it  a  sacris^  which  contains  7  statues  by 
Michel  Angelo.  Adjoining  the  same  church  is 
the  costly  Medicean  chapel,  begun  in  1604  by 
Ferdinand  I.,  gnxii  duke  of  Tuscany,  as  the 
mausoleum  of  his  family,  on  which,  it  is  said, 
$17,000,000  have  been  expended.  It  is  an  oc- 
tagon 04  feet  in  diameter  and  800  feet  high, 
,  and  is  lined  throughout  with  lapis-lazuH,  jasper, 
onyx,  and  other  precious  stones.  The  church 
of  Santa  Oroce,  a  huge  edifice  460  feet  long  and 
184  feet  wide,  whose  foundation  stone  was  laid 
in  1294,  is  the  Pantheon  or  Westminster  abbey 
of  Florence.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  Michel 
Angelo,  Maochiavelli,  Galileo,  Leonardo  Aretina 
the'faistorian  Guicciardini,  the  poet  Alfleri,  and 
of  many  other  illustrious  men.  Florence  abounds 
in  palaces  of  a  singularly  solid,  heavy  style  of 
architecture,  resembling  prisons  or  fortresses. 
They  were  built  in  ages  of  turbulence  and  civil 
strife,  for  defence  and  security  rather  than  fmr 
display  or  luxury.  Their  great  size  and  height, 
the  rough  mamveness  of  their  lower  stories, 
and  the  huge  cornices  frowning  over  their  fronts, 
give  them  a  very  impressive  appearance.  The 
two  principal  palaces,  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  and 
the  Palazzo  Pitti,  contain  celebrated  collections 
of  worlcs  of  art  The  Medicean  gallery,  built  in 
1664,  cont^ns  a  number  of  masterpieces  of 

Sainting  and  sculpture,  among  them  the  Venus 
e'  Medici,  the  "  Knife-Grinder,"  the  group  of 
*'  Niobe  and  her  Children,"  and  various  paint- 
ings by  Raphael,  Titian,  Michel  Angelo,  and 
others  of  the  highest  eminence.  Beside  these 
femons  collections,  the  city  abounds  in  galle- 
ri^  museums,  and  choice  works  of  art.  There 
are  several  large  libraries,  the  Magliabecchian 
with  150,000  volumes,  the  Lanrentian  with 
120,000  printed  volumes  and  6,000  valuable 
M88.,  the  library  of  the  Pltti  palace  with  70,- 
000  volumes,  and  the  MaruceUian  library  with 
60,000  volumes.  There  are  many  literary  insti- 
tutions, the  chief  of  which  is  the  academy  DeU 


la  Onuea,  foimded  ifl  1882,  when  oljaetiiai 
improvement  of  the  Italian  huigwiige.  Vam 
are  agricultural  and  fine-art  aoadenwi,  tatfi- 
cal  college,  and  an  athauamn.  (Smu^iUi  in- 
stitutions are  nnmerons,  including  tqigai  bt 
the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dmnb,  ui  fo  » 
phans,  and  an  ancient  aasooiatioB  of  AtioUii 
and  gentry  tot  the  relief  of  the  nek  nladb- 
ing  poor. — ^The  trade  of  Florence  attfasprMot 
day  is  ohiefiy  in  the  produce  of  the  kbtohAi 
country,  oil,  wise,  and  rawi^andialiBon 
manafaotures,  of  which  the  prindpal  tn  aft 
atnfb,  straw  hata,  artificial  flowars.  imaiediid 
acioitific  instruments,  JewdiT,andra«p(ralHL 
The  climate  is  mild  and  healUiy.  Thtcnnm 
are  like  beautiful  gardraa,  and  al)oandiiM|^ 
ftal  places  for  exovsions.  The  people  m  finir, 
polite,  and  intelligent,  witii  a  refinaacatrfiiD- 
ner  and  language  which  extends  mm  to  lb 
lowest  classes,  whose  style  of  speech  ii  Ban- 
larly  gracefol,  delioate,  and  erpttmn,  m 
climate,  the  chea{meS8  of  living,  thegaBoiarf 
art,  and  the  refinement  of  the  pe(^  Rate 
Florence  a  partacnlarly  pleasant  ^lie»  dwt 
dence,  and  have  attracted  to  it  grMtanhn 
of  foreigners,  especially  English  and  kamm. 
Florence  is  remarkable  for  the  numlMr  tt  ik 
distinguished  citizens,  among  whom  km  kw 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Boooaocio,  Maeobitvtffi,  K- 
chel  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Ylnoi,  B«ninto 
Cellini,  GMileo,  Guiooiardini,  Ametiou  V» 
pncius,  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  de'  Uedid,  od 
Filic^a,  the  chief  of  tiie  lyrio  pott*  of  nl;. 
Benjamin  Disraeli  says  of  Flaroioe:  "Tnot- 
not  stroll  60  yards,  yon  cannot  eatw  tdntb 
or  a  palace,  without  being  fevorably  rtnoM 
of  the  power  of  human  thought  In  IDeimt, 
the  monuments  are  not  only  of  great  im,  W 
of  the  greatest  Yoa  do  not  gue  ipca  lb* 
tomb  of  an  author  who  is  merely  a  gnit  ■> 
ter  of  composition,  but  of  onewhoniwdtki 
language.  The  iUostrioos  astrononerisMttk 
discoverer  of  a  planet,  but  the  reT«il«rftb 
whole  celestial  machinery.  Tbeirtirtindto 
politician  are  not  merely  the  first  scu^ptonw 
statesmen  of  their  time,  but  the  tawston  « 
the  very  art  and  the  very  craft  in  wluA  4^ 
excelled."— Florence  by  the  Bomaos  wiietW 
Florentia.  It  is  supposed  to  have  beea  twW 
by  the  dictator  Bylla,  abont  80  E  0.;  tai  ii 
seems  to  have  been  or  little  importance  till  ae 
later  ages  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  40S  H  ni 
a  oonsidwable  city,  and  was  beneged  tf  wk 
gaisDS,  king  of  the  Goths,  at  tiie  head  of  t  pw 
army.  It  was  delivered  by  BtilidiOi  "l"  "■* 
the  siege  and  captured  and  pat  to  deoh  tw 
barbarian  monarch.  In  642  it  was  IsidtoTm" 
by  the  ihny  of  Totila,  king  of  the  0«ti«P«* 
Charlemagne  rebuilt  it  at  tiie  end  «f  w™ 
century,  and  during  thenextSoentorietitg'*' 
ually  grew  in  importance,  till  in  the  10tt««- 
tury  the  people  acquired  the  right  of  eWa^ 
their  own  magistrates.  The  city  wu  gowiM 
by  a  senate  of  100  persons,  with  an  e^" 
of  4,  and  afterward  of  6  oonsnls.  f^'jit  t 
chief  executive  functions  were  aaignea  to 
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nof^  nugisttato  called  the  pddetta.  la  1216 
the  Florentines  began  to  take  part  in  the  oivil 
war  between  the  Gnelphs  ukI  GhibelUne* 
which  oonmUed  Italy.  After  a  contest  which 
lasted  for  38  yean^  the  Onelph  or  papal  party 
wae  beaten  aad  expelled  fW>m  the  city.  In 
1260  the  oitizess  took  arms  against  the  nobles, 
defeated  them,  demcdiahed  their  fortified  pal- 
aces, and  established  a  demooratio  government 
witfa  a  chief  magistrate  stjded  "the  captiua  of 
the  people "  at  its  head,  and  variotu  connoils 
ebosenfromalloIafiBesoftliepopnlBtion.  In  128a 
the  repablie  adopted  a  new  system  of  govent- 
meat,  which  continued  unchanged  for  several 
eentinies.  A  long  series  ofcivil  wars  between  Ihe 
fiujtaoBs  of  the  KanoM  and  Neri  ensaed,  in  spite 
of  wUdi,  however,  the  city  grew  very  ridi  wd 
powarfbl.  It  became  the  financial  capital  of 
Konpe^  and  its  merchants  carried  on  an  im- 
mense trade  with  foreign  ooantrie&  The  popn- 
latiaa  amounted  to  150,000,  and  the  armed 
mihia,  who  could  be  called  together  by  the  toll* 
ing  of  a  bdl,  were  reckoned  at  36,000.  In  1842, 
Gsoltier  de  Brienne,  an  adventurer  who  bore  the 
title  of  ilake  <A  Athens,  became  lord  of  Flor- 
«>oe  hj  »«oup  tPHat,  biU  after  a  year  of  oroel 
despotisni  he  was  deposed  and  driven  from  the 
city  by  a  sadden  insurrection  of  the  people. 
The  anniversary  of  this  revolution,  July  26, 
lS48,i»  still  celebnted  at  Florence.  Therepnb^ 
Iw  was  restored,  and  continued  to  flourish  in 
spite  of  faotioiu,  insurrections,  and  civil  and 
foreign  wars,  till  the  15th  century,  when  the 
fiunily  of  the  Medici  obtained  a  controlling 
influence  in  its  affiturs,  which  resulted  in  the 
final  overthrow  of  repnWcan  institutions  in  the 
14th  oentory.  (See  Msdioi,  and  Tuboaht.)— A 
.  "Flopenane  History,"  by  H.  E.  Napier  (6  vols. 
12mo.),  was  publimed  in  London  in  1846-'7. 
For  descriptions  of  Ftorence  see  "European 
Capitals,"  by  William  Ware  (12mo.,  Boston, 
lesi),  and  "Six  Months  in  Italy,"  by  George 
S.  HiUard(12ma,  6th  ed.,  Boston,  1868). 

FLOBES,  the  westernmost  of  the  Azores 
islands  in  the  X.  Atlantic  ocean ;  lat.  89"  26' 
N.,  long.  81°  12'  W. ;  length  80  m.,  breadth  9 
m. ;  pop.  9,000.  Its  name  was  given  it  by  the 
Portoguese  in  allusion  to  the  multitude  of  flow- 
ers with  which  it  appeared  to  be  adorned. 
CStief  towns,  Lagena  and  Santa  Oruz. 

FLORES,  Flokib,  Ends,  or  ilkvaxsAi,  an 
island  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  K  of  Java,  be- 
tween lat  7°  and  9°  S.,  long.  120°  and  128* 
B. ;  length  E.  and  W.  about  200  m.,  average 
breadth  46  m.  The  strait  of  Flores  on  the  £, 
separates  it  trom  the  ishmds  of  Solor  and  Ade- 
nar.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  like  all  the  id- 
ands  of  the  same  chain  is  of  volcanic  foraiaticui. 
There  are  2  active  craters,  one  of  which  has  an 
elevation  of  7,000  feet,  and  the  other  of  1,600. 
The  island  produces  copper,  according  to  na- 
tive acoonnta,  and  also  small  quantities  of  gold 
and  iron,  not  in  sufficient  amount  to  be  profit- 
ably  wo»ed.  The  forests  yield  sapan  wood 
and  dye  wood ;  rice,  muze,  edible  roots,  and  a 
good  q)edes  of  cottoo,  are  oaUivBted.    Ootten 


is  exported  to  Celebes  to  be  lAaanfiMitnred. 
The  <Mher  principal  articles  of  trade  are  benzoin, 
ambergris,  beeswax,  slaves,  and  ship's  provia* 
ions,  payment  for  whio^  is  made  in  cutleiy, 
gunpowder,  glassware,  and  linen.  The  natives 
are  divided  into  a  number  of  distinct  nations, 
alf  speaking  different  languages.  The  princi- 
pal towns  are  Ende,  with  about  200  houses, 
Mangarai  on  the  N.  coast,  Pota  on  the  same  sidCk 
the  site  of  a  Putch  fort  ai^  trading  post,  and 
Larantuka  on  the  S.  E.,  where  the  Portuguese 
have  a  small  settlement.  The  Portuguese  visits 
ed  the  island  at  an  early  period,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Flores.  It  was  subordinate  for  a  time 
to  the  Dutch  presidency  on  Timor  iaUnd,  but  in 
1812  the  Bugis  expelled  all  the  European  settlers. 
Christianity  has  obtuned  a  foothold  by  the  la- 
bors of  Portuguese  ndsrionaries,  and  the  native 
traders  generdly  nil  under  the  Portuguese  flag. 

FLORIAN,  Jbax  PntBBB  Olabis  sa,  a  French 
miscellaneous  author,  bora  at  the  ehatean  ds 
Floriaa  in  Languedoc,  Mardi  6, 1766,  died  in 
ScecHix,  Sept  18, 1794  His  nnde,  the  marquis 
de  Florian,  who  had  married  a  niece  of  Vol- 
ture,  placed  him  when  IS  ^ears  old  at  Ferney 
with  the  philosopher,  where  he  remained  8 
years,  when  he  became  page  to  the  duke  de 
Penthi^vre,  who  subsequently  procured  iiim'  a 
commission  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  He  left 
his  troop  to  attach  himself  as  a  g»ntilhotam4  de 
eour  to  the  duke,  at  whose  residence  he  pur- 
sued his  literary  avocations.  Several  of  his 
drunatic  writings  were  performed  at  the  thea- 
tre of  D'Argental,  whose  house  in  Paris  was 
then  the  centre  of  attraction  for  men  of  science 
and  letters,  and  on  these  occasions  Florian  often 
played  the  part  of  Harieqnin.  Though  not  the 
D«»t  of  his  works,  some  of  his  plays,  as  Let 
d«u»  billet*,  L»  hon  pirA,  La  bonne  mire,  &c., 
have  considerable  merit,  and  the  first  still  holds 
its  place  on  the  French  stage.  In  1788  he  proi 
duoed  his  Oalatie,  a  novel  in  imitation  of  the 
"Galatea"  of  Cervantes;  and  in  1786,  his  ifu- 
ma  FifmpiUvt,  a  classic  romance  in  tiie  style 
of  Fto^lon's  Tilimaque.  After  these  appeared 
snooeasively  EtUlle,  a  pastoral  tale,  Ooiteahe  de 
Cordoue,  with  a  prdiminary  sketdi  of  Moorish 
history,  and  a  collection  of  "  FaUes,"  which  ara 
deemed  the  best  that  have  been  produced  in 
France  since  the  publication  of  those  of  La  Fon- 
tune.  He  wrote  also  several  poems.  On  the 
ontbreak  <tf  the  revolution  he  retired  toSceanx ; 
but  he  was  soon  dragged  from  his  retreat,  and 
couMgned  to  a  dungeon.  Here  he  finished  his 
poem  of  Ephraim,  and  wrote  his  romance  of 
GuOlaime  Tell.  He  was  liberated  after  t^e  9th 
Theraudor.  when  he  returned  to  Soeauz,  whera 
he  presently  fell  a  victim  to  grief  and  anxiety. 
After  his  death  appeared  his  translation  of 
"Don  Qnixote,"  which  is  perhaps  the  leaat es- 
teemed of  all  his  works.  The  best  uniform  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  that  of  Psris  in  1820, 16  vol& 

FLORIDA,  the  southeromoet  state  of  the 
American  Union,  and  the  14th  admitted  under 
the  federal  constitution,  utuated  between  lat 
24*  80'  and  81*  ST.,  and  long.  80*  and  87*  46' 
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W. ;  boniid«d  K.  by  Alabenui  and  G«orgi«,  S. 
bjr  the  Adantio  ocean,  S.  and  W.  by  the  golf 
<^  Mexico  and  the  Perdido  river,  the  latter  di- 
viding W.  Florida  from  the  golf  section  of  Ala- 
bama; area,  69,268  sq.  m.,  or  87,981,620  acres. 
The  state  is  divided  into  88  coanties,  viz. :  Ala- 
ehna,  Benton,  Brevard  (formerly  8t  Lnoi%), 
Galhoan,  Oolmubia,  Dade,  Dnval,  Escambia, 
F^vnklin,  Gadsden,  HamUton,  Hernando,  Hilla- 
bora.  Holmes,  Jadnon,  Jefferson,  Leon,  Levy, 
Liberty,  Madison,  Manatee,  Maiion,  Monroe 
(vhich  indndes  the  Florida  keys),  Kassan, 
Orange,  Pntnam,  Bt  John's,  Santa  Rosa,  Sum- 
ter, volnsia,  WaJralla,  Walton,  Washington. 
Key  West  (called  by  the  Spaniards  Cayo  Eueto 
or  Bone  Key)  is  the-  largest  town  in  Florida, 
and  is  a  place  of  great  commercial  and  military 
importance.  -  Tallahassee  is  the  seat  of  the  state 

gsvemment.     PensacoliL  Appalaohioola,   and 
t.  Mark's  are  ports  of  W.  Florida.    Cedar 
Keys,  Tampa,  and  Oharlotte  Harbor  are  the 

frincipal  outlets  on  the  W.  side  of  peninsular 
l(nida.  St.  Augustine,  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  and  is  much  re- 
Mxrted  to  by  invalids  on  aooount  of  the  equabil- 
ity of  its  dimate.  JacksonvUle  is  a  thriving 
omnmerdal  town  on  St.  John's  river.  Feman- 
dina  is  a  new  town  at  the  N.  end  of  Amelia 
island,  and  the  AUantio  terminus  of  the  rail- 
road which  has  its  gulf  terminus  at  Cedar  Keys. 
The  p<9alation  of  the  state  at  4  periods  was  as 
follows : 


-1  V.  S.  Craana. 
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Of  the  white  population  in  1880  there  were 
26,706  males  and  21,498  females;  of  the  free 
colored  (blacks  229,  and  mulattoes  708),  418 
males  and  614  females ;  and  of  the  slave  (black 
86,288,  and  mulattoes  8,022),  19,804  males  and 
19,606  females.  Density  of  population,  1.48  to 
s  sq.  m. ;  proportion  of  population  to  that  of  Uie 
whole  Union,  0.88  per  cent.  Families  (white 
and  free  colored)  9,107,  and  dwellings  9,023. 
Of  the  total  population,  47,888  were  under  20 
years  of  age,  88,690  between  20  and  70,  779 
between  70  and  100,  86  over  100,  and  46  un- 
known ;  of  those  over  100,  6  were  fi«e  colored 
and  29  slaves.  White  and  free  colored  (total 
48,186)  bom  in  Florida,  20,668 ;  in  other  states, 
94,766 ;  in  foreign  countries,  2,767 ;  unknown, 
68.  Of  18,186  males  (white  and  free  colored) 
over  16  years  of  age,  2,880  were  engaged  in 
commerce,  trade,  manuuctures,  mechanic  arts, 
and  mining;  6,977  in  agriculture;  2,666  in 
labor  net  agricultural ;  428  in  the  army ;  708'in 
sea  and  river  navigation ;  867  in  law,  medicine, 
and  divinity ;  802  in  other  pursuits  requiring 
education;  268  in  government  civil  service; 
12  in  domestic  service ;  42  not  specified.  Slave- 
holders, 8,630,  viz. :  holders  of  1  slave,  699  ;  of 
1  and  under  5, 991 ;  of  6  and  under  10, 769 ;  ^ 
10  and  under  30, 688 ;  of  20  and  under  60, 849 ; 


of  60  and  under  100, 104;  of  100  sad  ToierKKl, 
29 ;  of  800  and  nndw  600,  one.  Panpen  is 
1849-'60, 76 ;  cost  for  the  year,  |9S7.  Oruniiuli 
convicted,  89 ;  in  prison,  June  1, 1860, 11.  Ftd- 
eral  population  (all  the  free  and  {  of  the  ihn), 
71,721,  which  entities  Honda  to  one  reiraai- 
tative  in  congress. — ^Florida  eonasts  of  i  lu^ 
narrow  strip  of  territory  extending  S,  bm 
Gfeorpaand  Alabama  frata.  80  to  80  m.,  ud&tai 
the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Perdido  rireralnot 
860  m, ;  and  of  a  peninsula  extending  fimtiit 
mainland  S.  through  6°  of  latitude  b^wmtk 
Atlantic  and  gulf  of  Menco.  Its  coast  bii 
of  much  greater  extent  than  that  of  urj  oUa 
state,  having  a  length  of  473  m.  on  the  Atlofie 
and  674  m.  on  the  gnlf ;  but  tiiis  immeoM  itntd 
of  sea  front  is  almost  inacoeseible  on  teeomt 
of  shallow  soundings,  and  has  few  good  lia- 
bors.  S.  from  tiie  mmnland  a  ehmn  of  anil 
rooky  islan^  called  cays  or  keys,  exteodito 
the  W.,  ending  in  a  duster  of  ro(^  udnd 
banks  called  ^e  Tortugas.  S.  oftbotwitoiw 
which  these  keys  rise,  and  separated  from  then 
by  a  navigable  channel,  is  a  long  nanoiroonl 
reef  known  as  the  Florida  ree^  m\aAi  b«n  vtr 
stitutes  the  left  bank  of  the  Gulf  atreua.  Tbt 
most  important  of  the  keys  is  Key  Wert,  ciSed 
also  Thompson's  isknd.  For  a  long  peiod  tk 
hannt  of  smugglers  and  pirates,  it  is  now  «  atnl 
station  of  great  importance,  and  the  aeit  of 
a  band  of  tneckers  whose  business  it  ii  toiaat 
vessels  in  distress.  This  key  is  aboot  6  n.a 
length  and  2  in  breadth,  with  a  lai;ge,  vdl- 
didtered  harbor.  The  extensive  ponds  tfaenca 
yield  anmuJly  a  large  amount  of  idt.  Us 
Tortngas  derive  their  name  from  the  wt  na- 
ber  of  turtles  found  in  ttie  ndghboriDgw^ 
The  most  important  harbors  are:  on  tbe  gm 
coast,  Pensaoola,  Appalachioola,  SL  Mirk'i,  0- 
dar  Keys,  Tampa,  Charlotte,  and  Key.  Te*; 
and  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  Bt  Angodoeiu 
Femandina.  Jacksonville  on  St.  Jdm's  mft 
has  also  a  good  harbor. — ^The  riven  of  Rom 
are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  affixdgn^ 
fiwilities  for  internal  navigation.  St,  John 
river  rises  in  the  great  southern  nur^  ud 
reaches  the  ocean  after  a  N.  course  (rfSOOo.  n> 
lat.  80°  20'  N. ;  for  nearly  100  m.  from  itnaonfli 
it  is  a  wide  sluggish  sheet  of  water,  more  w» 
bling  a  lagoon  than  a  river.  It  is  nsTigtwto 
Lake  George,  a  little  higher  up.  for  vessA  ow- 
ing 8  feet  of  water,  and  newly  to  its  he* » 
smallor  craft.  Indum  river  is  a  Iwig  W* 
having  much  the  same  character,  and  ooa^ 
nicatea  with  the  ocean  by  an  outlet  in  l«t  *'' 
80'.  It  is  now  proposed  to  connect  tbe«  W 
waters  by  a  short  canal,  and  by  this  mw" 
secure  an  inland  navigation  from  the  nootli  ot 
the  St.  John's  to  Jupiter  idet,  a  distww^ 
about  260  m.  Charlotte  and  Amaiors «»  w 
principal  rivera  on  the  W.  ride,  the  whole  « 
which  a  of  the  Suwannee  contains  only «"»« 
streama.  The  Suwannee  is  formed  bj  u< 
Withlaooochee  and  Allapaha  fi«m  Gwkj^ 
reaches  the  gulf  at  Waoasasa  \m.  ™/tJ 
looonee  also  rise»  in  Geoigia.  Tm  AppoH""' 
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eola,  formed  on  the  K.  frontier  by  the  Jono- 
tion  of  the  Chattahooohee  and  Flint,  falls  into 
tbe  bay  of  the  same  name  after  a  navigable 
coarse  of  80  m.  The  Choctawhatohee,  E^un- 
bia,  and  Perdido  rise  in  Alabama  and  flew  S., 
the  first  into  Ohootawhatcbee  bay,  the  second 
into  Pensacola  bay,  and  the  last  into  Perdido 
bay,  severally  arms  of  the  gnlf  of  Mexico.  The 
Perdido  forms  the  bonndanr  between  W.  Florida 
and  Alabama.  The  St.  Mary's  in  the  K.  £.  is 
common  also  to  Georgia;  it  flows  into  the  At> 
lastio  in  about  lat.  80°  40'  K.,  and  is  naviga- 
ble for  steamers  to  the  town  of  St.  Mary,  and 
xnneh  farther  for  sloops. — ^The  S.  portion  of 
paninsnlar  ilorida  fh)m  abont  lat.  28°  is  mostly 
an  extenave  swamp  or  marsh,  c^ed  the  £ver- 
^adee,  which  dnrin^  the  rainy  season  between 
June  and  October  u  impassable.  N.  of  this 
tmet  to  Georgia  the  surface  is  generally  a  dead 
level,  trat  in  some  parts  it  is  undnlating,  and  even 
presents  eminences  worthy  the  designation  of 
niUs.  °W.  of  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  the 
ground  is  more  uneven  and  rugged;  but  still 
the  elevations  are  inconsiderable,  and,  where 
occurring,  of  very  limited  extent  The  substra- 
tum of  the  K  part  of  the  peninsula  is  clay  mixed 
with  sand,  ana  that  of  the  W.  a  kind  of  rotten 
limestone,  whioh  in  many  places  is  undermined 
by  subterranean  streams.  The  central  district 
is  the  most  productive,  but  even  here  a  large 
portion  is  composed  of  poor  pine  barrens ;  yet 
in  the  midst  of  these  are  found  gentle  eminences 
(here  called  hummocks)  of  fertile  land  support- 
ing a  vigorous  growth  of  oaks  and  hickories, 
while  nomerous  rivulets  of  pure  water  flow 
through  the  country  or  expand  into  beautiful 
lakes.  Further  W.  the  land  is  more  generally 
poor.  Thus  it  appears  that  a  smsll  portion  only 
of  tbe  state  can  be  said  to  be  available  for  onl- 
tivation;  yet  the  warmth  and  humidity  of  the 
dimate  compensate  in  a  great  measnr»for  the 
inferior  character  of  the  soil,  and  give  it  a  vege- 
tation of  ^eat  variety  and  luxuriance,  ^le 
climate  of  Florida  has  been  extolled  as  one  of 
tbe  finest  in  the  world.  In  the  S.  the  temper- 
ature scarcely  chanses  tbe  year  round,  and  snm- 
mw  is  only  distmgnished  by  the  copiousness  of 
ita  showers.  The  average  mean  temperature  of 
tbe  state  is  abont  78°  F.,  and  in  no  part  does  the 
difSarence  between  summer  and  winter  exceed 
M*,  while  at  Key  West  it  is  not  more  than  11°. 
Tbe  aversEe  run  Call  is  88  inches. — ^Tbe  produo- 
tioDS  of  Florida  are  ohieflv  those  which  require 
a  tropical  son  to  mature  them.  It  is  now  ascer- 
tuned  that  the  sea  isla&d  cotton  (the  produo- 
tjon  of  which  was  formerly  confined  to  a  few 
small  islands  off  the  coasts  of  S.  OaroUna  and 
Ge(H|;ia)  will  grow  luxuriantly  even  in  the  cen- 
tre OS  the  peninsula,  and  a  fine  quality  ot  this 
staple  has  also  been  produced  on  we  Suwannee. 
Tbe  soils  are  also  adapted  to  the  snocessftal 
eoltlvation  of  the  coffee  plant,  the  cocoa  pahn, 
the  sugar  cane,  cottons  generally,  Ouba  and  other 
tobaccos,  rice,  indigo,  arrow  root.  Sisal  hemp^ 
New  Zealand  fiax,  Ac. ;  and  the  climate  is  suit- 
able fbr  the  cochineal  insect  and  silkworm.  The 


prindpal  forest  trees  are  red,  Vtn,  and  water 
oaksj  mahogany,  palmetto,  magnolia,  dogwood, 
and  m  the  swamps  pines,  cedars,  and  cypresses. 
The  finite  produced  are  of  the  most  delicate 
descriptions ;  among  them  are  oranges,  lemona 
limea  pineapples,  olives,  gr^ies,  &o.,  all  of 
which  nourish  luxuriantiy;  and  (^u^en  vegeta- 
bles are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
The  driest  seasons  are  relieved  by  heavy  dew% 
and  the  sun  that  would  bake  the  earth  in  other 
parts,  and  wither  ve^tation,  is  here  so  tempwed 
by  the  pervading  moisture  as  to  cover  the  snr£wa 
irith  perennial  verdure.  The  prairies  afford  ex- 
cellent pasture.  Here  cattle  require  littie  oara 
firom  thor  owners,  and  no  honsing  in  winter;  and 
in  most  parts  of  tbe  state  hogs  fiitten  witiioirt 
any  other  support  than  that  whioh  they  derive 
from  the  roots  and  mast  of  tiie  forests.  Deer  of 
various  kinds  abound,  and  smaller  game  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  coast  waters  are 
productive  of  the  finest  fish,  indnding  tbe  sheepa- 
nead,  grouper,  redfiah,  mullet,  green  turtle,  and 
oysters,  and  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  of 
the  interior  teem  with  fr«sh  water  spedes.  On 
many  parts  of  the  coast  sponges  are  found,  and 
in  this  product  the  trade  is  constantly  increasing. 
Among  the  mineral  productions  are  ametiiyBt^ 
turquoises,  lapis-lazuli,  oolire,  pit  ooaL  and  rich 
iron  ore. — ^Among  tiie  most  remarkable  of  tbe 
natural  curiosities  of  Florida  are  the  hollows 
called  "  sinks,"  worn  in  the  soft  limestone  hj' 
subterranean  streams,  and  vanring  in  size  firom 
a  few  yards  to  several  acres.  The  great  sink  of 
Alachua  county,  by  whioh  the  waters  of  the 
Alachua  savanna  are  supposed  to  fiow  into 
Orange  lake,  is  a  large  badn  almost  surrounded 
by  hiUs,  into  whioh  the  drainage  of  the  savanna 
is  conveyed  bj  several  conduits,  uniting  bef<»e 
they  reach  the  basin  in  a  single  stream.  From 
the  hatan.  the  waters  descend  slowly  by  8  great 
vent  holes  into  the  bowels  of  tbe  earth,  and  ar« 
carried  by  underground  channels  to  other  basins. 
Nnmerons  springs,  bursting  fh>m  great  depths, 
some  of  them  with  snfBdent  force  to  turn  a  milL 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and 
have  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  parts  of  the 
country  in  whioh  they  esdst  may  be  undermined 
by  vast  caverns  through  whose  rooft  the  springs 
well  up  with  violence  wherever  an  opening  can 
be  found.  About  IS  miles  firom  Tallahassee  thera 
is  a  lake  of  icy  cold  transparent  water  which 
is  fed  by  a  subterranean  source  of  this  Idnd.— 
In  1860  Florida  contained  4,804  farms  and  plan- 
tations, which  covered  1,646,389  acres  of  land, 
and  of  this  849,040  acres  were  improved.  Oash 
value  of  &rms  $6,828,109,  and  of  farming  im^ 
plements  and  machinery  $668,796.  The  number 
of  cotton  plantations  was  990,  and  of  sngar 
planters  968.  (Tbe  census  of  1866  returned 
2,266,608  acres  of  knd,  valued  at  $18,910^981.) 
The  live  stock  in  1860  consisted  of  horses  10,- 
848,  asses  and  mules  6,002,  milch  cows  72.876, 
working  oxen  6,794,  other  cattie  182,416,  sheep 
38,811,  and  swine  209,468 ;  whioh  were  valued 
at  $2,880,068.  Value  of  animals  slaughtered 
in  the  year,  $614,686.    The  products  of  agtif 
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cnltaro  for  the  year  ending  Jone  1, 1860,  w«re 
as  follows:  wheat  1,037  bushels,  rye  1,162, 
oats  C6,686,  Indian  eom  1,996,809,  and  back- 
wheat  66 ;  potatoes*  Iiish,  7,828,  and  sweet, 
757,226  hashels ;  hay  2,610  tons ;  hops  14  lbs., 
butter  871,498,  and  cheese  18,016;  peas  and 
beans  13S,359  bushels ;  products  of  market  gar- 
dens $8,721,  and  of  orchards  $1,280 ;  beeswax 
and  honey  18,971  lbs. ;  home-made  mannfao- 
tures  $75,582  ;  flax  50  lbs. ;  cane  sugar  3,760,- 
000  Iba. ;  moloiisus  252,893  galls. ;  ginned  cot- 
ton 46,181  bales  of  400  lbs. ;  rough  rice  1,076,- 
090  lbs. ;  tobacco  998,614  lbs. ;  wool  23,247 
lbs. ;  silk  oocoons  6  lbs. ;  wine  10  galls.  The 
total  Talne  of  agrionltnralprodacts  in  1840  was 
(1,817,718,  and  in  1860  $8,866,069.  Average 
crops  to  the  acre :  wheat  16  bnshels ;  Irish  po- 
tatoes 176  boahels ;  rice  1,860  lbs. ;  seed  cotton 
260  lbs. ;  cane  sa^  760  lbs.  Bat  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  manofactores  and  the 
meohanio  arts.  In  1860  there  were  only  108 
establishments  in  all  the  state,  and  the  capital 
invested  therein  amonnted  only  to  $647,070 ; 
value  of  raw  material  used  $220,611;  hands 
employed  991,  viz.,  males  876,  and  females  116; 
cost  of  labor  $190,462 ;  products  of  the  year 
$668,886.  Under  this  head  are  inoladed  16 
fisheries,  capital  $13,976,  and  one  saltery,  capi- 
tal $19,000.  Including  domestic  manufactures, 
the  value  of  products  in  1840  was  $687,167, 
and  in  1860  $924,496.  The  exports  (all  domes- 
tic products)  from  Florida  for  the  year  ending 
Jane  80, 1868,  were  valued  at  $1,877,662,  viz. : 
la  American  vessels  $1,880,960,  and  in  foreign 
vessels  $546,692 ;  and  the  imports  from  foreign 
ooontries  at  $164,960,  viz. :  in  American  vessels 
$161,869,  and  in  foreign  vessels  $18,091.  The 
amount  of  shipping  employed  in  this  trade  was 
128,801  tons,  viz.:  outward 68,638  tons  (Amer- 
ican 60,887,  foreign  7,746),  and  inward  70,168 
tons  (American  62,460,  foreign  7,718).  The 
chief  articles  exported  were  boards,  planks, 
aoantUng,  lumber,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  fish. 
The  shipping  owned  in  the  state  (including 
1,684  steam)  amounted  to  20,909  tons,  of  which 
13,714  was  registered  and  7,196  enrolled  and 
licensed.  There  were  built  in  the  year  6  vessels, 
aggregate  burden  649  tons.  The  coasting  trade 
ia  alao  very  extensive,  employing  numerous 
■teameis,  which  with  other  craft  carry  immense 
fiwiffhts  to  Savannah,  Charleston,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  mate- 
rial exported  from  Pensacola  and  Appalachioola 
originates  in  southern  Alabama  and  sonthwest- 
em  Qeorgia.  The  great  bulk  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise consumed  in  the  state  is  also  entered  coast- 
wise, chiefly  from  the  northern  ports. — There 
are  no  banks  of  issue  i&  Florida.  Of  internal  im- 
provements Florida  has  nn^  within  a  few  years 
been  remarkably  destitute,  but  recently  she  has 
taken  active  measures  to  remedy  the  defect  by 
the  construction  of  railroads.  The  principal 
lines  are:  the  Florida  railroad,  across  the  neck 
of  the  peninsula  fi-om  Femandina  on  the  At- 
lantic to  Cedar  Keys  on  the  gnl^  164  m.,  with 


a  branch  to  Tampa,  IBO  m.;  the  Plorids  vd 
Alabama  railroad,  46  m..  from  Penaeola  to 
the  Alabama  line,  where  it  will  join  the  Ala- 
bama and  Florida  railroad,  eztendiog  tboee 
to  Montgomery,  116  m.  farther;  thelVirik 
Atlantio,  and  Gulf  central  railroad,  6>  bl,  ad 
the  Pensacola  and  Georgia  lailrosd,  IM  ii, 
which  together  will  form  a  line  from  }>&• 
sonville  on  the  St.  John's,  via  Alligator  tad 
Tallahassee,  to  Pensaoola;  and  theTtSibKte 
railroad,  from  Tallahassee  to  St  Marina,  oo  if- 
palaohee  bay,  31  m.  The  wh<^  sjitan  vi 
comprise  about  688  m.,  ci  which  on  J«im  tl^ 
1869,  there  was  completed  216  m.,  and  thtn. 
maining  portions  will  all  be  in  operation  inttig 
the  next  8  years.  These  works  are  of  the  Ingii- 
est  importance  to  the  domestic  indnatiy  of  ibt 
state,  and  will  give  a  beneficial  impnlat  t«  lE 
its  interests.  The  Florida  nubosa  vill  iko 
fatnlitate  and  shorten  the  dnratioa  ot  tnrd  l«- 
tween  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  gulf  fott^ 
and  avoid  the  neoeasity  of  a  dangerooa  mt\^ 
tion  round  the  soathem  point  of  the  peniiada. 
Xntimatelv  the  Florida  system  of  roads  vDl  It 
connected  with  that  of  Georgia  by  meana  of  t 
branch  of  the  main  trank  line  of  the  liter 
state,  which  has  its  eastern  tenninna  at  Bnus- 
wick  and  Savannah,  and  with  Mobile  ud  K«r 
Orleans  by  extenaons  westward  irom  Peiaaeoiai 
The  average  cost  of  the  Florida  roads  will  it 
about  $20,000  per  mile,  and  the  sereral  eca^ 
nies  owning  them  are  aided  to  the  extent  of 
$10,000  per  mile  from  the  state  inteml  im- 
provement fhnd — a  fund  based  on  congrenoul 
grants  of  land  and  the  vast  swamp  land)  vtici 
have  been  ceded  to  the  state.  On  Jane  80,1858) 
the  mail  routes  in  Florida  had  a  length  of  4,MS 
m.,  of  which  120  m.  was  railroad,  1,971  stiiB- 
boat  navigation,  784  coach  road,  and  1,6T0 
other  road. — ^In«1850  Florida  oontained  Ifl 
cbnrchw,  of  which  66  belonged  to  the  Bqti^ 
10  to  the  Episcopalians,  87  to  the  Methodi*^ 
16  to  the  Presbyterians,  6  to  the  Boman  (Mo- 
lies,  and  8  to.  other  denominations;  thcM  if- 
forded  accommodation  for  44,960  pecaoi^iai 
as  property  were  valaed  at  $166,400.  H* 
educational  institutions  in  the  state  at  thevM 
period  consisted  of  84  academies  and  piin^ 
schools,  with  49  teachers  and  1,261  pn]nb,  m 
an  annual  income  of  $18,089;  and  69  pni^ 
and  pablio  schools,  with  78  teaoben  and  Ifm 
scholars,  and  an  income  of  $28,886.  The  sie- 
ber  of  children  (white  and  free  colored)  attend 
ing  school  during  the  year  1849-'60,  as  rttennd 
by  families,  was  4,812  f  and  the  namber  dje- 
sons  of  the  same  classes  over  20  yean  of  ift 
who  were  unable  to  read  and  writi,  WM  4^ 
There  lu-e  no  colleges  in  the  state.  OnJolylj 
1866,  there  were  20,261  children  betwwn  i 
and  18  years  of  age,  and  in  the  ""^J^F 
$6,069  was  appropriated  to  common  achw* 
The  return  does  not  sUte  the  nombar^" 
school.  The  number  of  newspapers  iasoed  m 
1860  was  10,  of  which  9  were  weddy  an*  ' 
tri-weekly,  and  7  were  political  and  8  religio? 
The  total  dranlation  was  6,760.  or  aBBuUr 
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819,800  oopies.— The  oonbtitntion  of  FlmMaBe- 
cnres  th«  right  of  voting  to  eTer;-  Aree  white 
male  citizen  of  the  IlDited  States  who  has  t«> 
rid«d  in  the  state  3  years  and  in  the  oonntx  6 
mcMiths  next  preceding  an  election,  and  whose 
name  is  on  the  electoral  roister.  The  general 
election  is  held  on  the  Ist  Itonday  in  October,  bi- 
enniaUy.  The  legislatore  consists  ofa  senate  of  19 
membws,  elected  for  4  years  (one-half  biennial- 
ly), and  a  hoose  of  representatiTes  of  40  mem-  - 
bars,  deoted  for  3  years.  Senators  most  be  80 
and  representatires  21  years  of  age,  and  are 
paid  $8  per  diem.  Sessions  are  biennial,  oom- 
mendng  on  the  4th  llonday  in  November  (e^en 
years}.'  The  govenuv  is  chosen  for  4  years, 
and  has  a  salary  of  $1,600  and  $600  for  a  resi- 
dence. He  mnst  be  80  years  of  age,  have  been 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  10  years,  and  a 
resident  of  the  state  6  years.  In  case  of  dis- 
aMBty  or  death,  he  is  sacceeded  by  the  pren* 
dent  of  the  senate  or  speaker  of  t&e  hoose. 
The  seiffetary  of  state  (sahry  $600  and  feesX 
comptroller  (salary  $1,100),  and  state  treasnrer 
(salary  $800)  are  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the 
aasembly,  the  first  for  4  years,  and  the  last  i 
for  8  years.  The  jadieiary  eonrists  of  a  sn- 
prerae  oonrt,  circuit  oonrts,  and  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  supreme  court  is  composed  of  a 
chief  and  2  associate  justices,  and  holds  4  8e»- 
sioas  annually,  viz^  at  Tallahassee,  Tampa, 
Jaeksonyille,  and  Marianna.  The  jurisdiction 
of  tiiia  court  is  entirely  appellate.  For  circuit 
oonri  purposes  the  state  is  divlSod  into  the 
weateni,  middle,  eastern,  and  southern  circuits, 
eadi  of  which  has  a  judge  who  is  president  or 
the  oonrt.  These  courts  have  original  jorisdio- 
tioa  in  all  matters,  civil  as  well  as  criminaL 
AH  Jodges  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  have 
each  a  salary  of  $2,000.  The  receipts  into  the 
treasnry,  mostly  firom  taxes  and  sales  of  land, 
daring  the  year  ending  Oct.  81, 1866,  amounted 
to  $94,033,  and  the  expenditures  to  $70,480, 
of  which  sum  $20,408  was  on  account  of  the 
judiciary,  $7,482  of  the  executive,  $10,863  of 
criminal  prosecutions,  $16,067  of  jurors  and 
witnesses,  $3,692  of  Indian  hostilities,  $10,826 
of  the  Ie«datnr«,  &o.  The  public  debt  (not  in- 
cluding the  repudiated  territorial  debt)  amount- 
ed in  the  same  year  to  $198^000 ;  in  Oct  1868, 
it  was  stated  at  $880,000.  The  resonroes  of  the 
state  are  ample,  consisting  of  vast  tracts  of  rail- 
road lands,  swamp  lands,  and  other  property. 
The  valaation  of  taxable  property  in  the  state  in 
1660  was  $28,198,784^  and  in  1866,  $49,461,461. 
— ^Tlie  name  of  Florida  (which  signifies  the 
florid  or  flowery,  and  was  given  by  the  Span- 
iards in  allusion  to  the  aspect  of  tiie  country, 
and  partly  also  because  it  was  first  visited  by 
them  on  Paioua  Florida,  or  Easter  Sunday) 
was  originally  not  confined  to  the  state  now 
Imown  by  that  appellation,  but  extended  over 
an  indefinite  region  northward  and  to  the  llis- 
stssippi.  The  first  visitant  to  the  actual  terri- 
tory of  Florida  was  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  landed 
near  St.  Augustine  in  1618.  It  was  subsequently 
Tinted  in  1^  by.Vaaqoez,  a  Spaniard ;  in  1638 


by  YerazEani,  a  Iloraitinft;  and  in  16S4hy  Da 
Ciiaray,  a  Spaniard.  Two  years  later  Famphilo 
de  Narraez  obt^ed  a  grant  firom  Charles  V. 
of  all  the  lands  from  Cape  Florida  to  Bio  Panuoo. 
In  1628  he  landed  with  a  nmnerons  army  at 
Appalachee,  but  met  with  a  formidable  redsfr- 
ance  from  the  Indiana,  and  at  last  perished  on 
the  coast  near  the  Panuoo  by  shipwreck,  only 
10  of  his  followers.retnming  to  Spain.  In  1539 
Fernando  de  Sftto  explored  Florida,  and  after 
visiting  many  remote  regions,  and  having  passed 
throu^  a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  i^ 
pears  to  have  died  on  the  banks  of  the  liw- 
sissippi  in  16^.  About  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  many  ProteatSBts  of  France  sought 
reftage  in  Florida,  but  only  to  experience  greater 
evils  than  they  had  endured  at  home.  In  1664 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  many 
were  hung  on  the  trees  with  an  inscription  pur- 
porting that  they  were  destroyed  "not  as 
Frencmnen,  but  as  heretics."  This  barbarity 
was  soon  afterward  avenged  by  a  party  of 
Frenchmen,  who  attacked  the  Spanish  fort,  and 
hmig  vp  the  garrison  on  the  same  trees  that 
snst^bed  the  mouldering  bones  of  their  eonn* 
trymen,  inscribing  over  them  that  they  were 
executed  "  not  as  Spaniards;  but  as  ont^hroats 
and  murderers."  Tne  laniards,  however,  per- 
severing in  their  attempts  to  obtiun  a  foothold 
in  Florida,  established  a  fort  at  St.  Augustine 
in  1S66,  which  they  held  until  1686,  when  it 
was  csptnred  by  €ir  Francis  Drake.  Two 
years  earlier  Oaptains  Bariow  and  Amidas  had 
taken  nominal  possession  in  right  of  England 
of  the  country  on  the  N.  coast  of  Florida.  From 
this  period  for  nearly  a  century,  history  is  nlent 
in  relation  to  this  country.  In  1682  La  Salle 
vifflted  W.  Florida  or  Louisiana.  In  1696  Pen- 
aaoola  was  settled  by  the  French.  The  Spanish 
settlements  on  the  K  coast  suffered  greatly  from 
the  baocaneering  inroads  of  the  Ei^lish.  In 
1702  the  Oaroli^ns  made  an  unsueoessM  at- 
tack on  St  Augustine,  but  in  1704  captured 
Fort  St  Mark.  The  subsequent  expedition  of 
Oglethorpe  against  the  Spanish  settlements  will 
be  spoken  of  in  the  article  Oborsia.  In  1768 
the  whole  province  of  Florida  was  ceded  to 
Gnat  Britam  in  exchange  for  Cuba,  which  the 
English  had  then  recently  taken.  Soon  after 
the  cession  the  British  <Uvided  the  territory 
into  two  provinces,  the  river  Appalaohicola 
being  the  boundary  between  them,  and  by  a 
pro<£anation  invited  settiers. .  Many  OaroUnir 
ane  emigrated  in  consequence  thereof;  and 
about  1600  Cheeks,  Italians,  and  Minoroans 
were  brought  from  the  Mediterranean  snd  set- 
tled at  a  spot  about  60  m.  8.  of  St.  Augustine, 
where  they  began  tha  cultivation  of  indigo  and 
the  sugar  cane.  Daring  the  revolutionary  war 
privateers  were  fitted  out  at  the  ports  of  Florida, 
by  which  the  trade  of  the  southern  provincee 
was  severely  harassed,  and  the  Indians  were  ea- 
oouraged  to  a  barbarous  hostility  against  the 
Americans.  In  1778  Oen.  Prevost  marched 
from  Florida  into  Georgia  and  captured  Savan- 
juih  and  other  towns.    While  engaged  (m  tiiii 
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expedition,  however,  he  left  hia  province  open 
to  incnrsiona  from  Louisiana.  In  1779  the 
Spaniards  invested  the  garrison  and  settlement 
of  Baton  Rouge,  and  compelled  them  to  sur- 
render, and  in  May,  1781,  Pensacola  was  cap- 
tared.  By  the  treaty  of  1788  Florida  was  re- 
trooeded  to  Spain,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  deserted  the  conntry  and  settled  in 
the  United  States.  When  Louisiana  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  France  in  1808,  it  was 
declared  to  be  ceded  with  the  same  extent  that 
it  had  ia  the  bands  of  Spain,  and  as  it  bad  been 
ceded  by  Spain  to  France.  The  terms  of  this 
cesrion  gave  rise  to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  the  conntry  west  of  the  Perdido 
river ;  and  to  prevent  the  oconpation  of  this  ter- 
ritory by  any  other  power,  the  government  of 
the  Union  took  possession  in  1811  of  the  princi- 
pal posts.  The  rest  of  Florida,  however,  re- 
mained unmolested  until  the  second  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In  1814  a 
British  expedition  having  been  fitted  out  flrom 
Pensacola,  Gen.  Jaolcson  marched  agwnst  that 
town  and  captured  it  In  1818  it  was  again  taken 
by  Jaokaon,  and  also  Fort  St  Markjbnt  they  were 
subsequently  restored  to  Spain.  Finally  in  1819 
Spain  ceded  the  whole  province  to  the  United 
States,  and  possession  was  surrendered  to  that 
government  m  July,  1821.  Immigration  now  set 
in  to  the  territory,  but  the  unsurveyod  state  (rf 
the  lands,  the  uncertainty  of  titles,  io.,  militated 
against  its  rapid  settlement ;  and  the  Seminolee, 
a  fierce  and  warlike  Indian  race,  occupied  the 
best  lands,  rendering  it  impossible  to  obtain 
them  for  cultivation.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  ob- 
stacles, a  considerable  population  planted  them- 
selves in  the  country.  In  1886,  however,  a 
deadly  war  between  the  Indians  and  settlers 
broke  out,  and  suspended  what  progress  bad 
hitherto  been  effected.  A  long  contest  ensued 
between  the  savages  and  the  U.  S.  troops, 
which  is  known  as  the  Seminole  war,  and  re- 
snlted  in  1843  in  the  subjection  of  the  Indiana, 
of  whom  the  greater  part  were  removed  to  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  few  remaining  In- 
dians continued  to  be  a  great  trouble  to  the 
conntry,.  and  on  several  occasions  committed 
great  depredations  on  the  settlers ;  but  on  May 
4,  18S8,  the  whole  body  was  removed,  and  on 
the  8th  of  the  same  month  Oea.  Loomis,  then 
commanding  in  Florida,  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  war  dosed.  It  is  supposed  that 
these  Indian  wars  have  ooet  the  nation  not  leM 
than  180,000,000,  beside  thousands  of  Uvea. 
Florida  was  erected  into  a  territorial  govern- 
ment by  act  of  congress,  March  8,  1819,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  Union,  March  8, 1846. 

FLORIK  QLJiorino),  in  the  11th  century,  in 
Florence,  a  gold  coin  of  abont  the  value  of  a 
ducat,  bearing  an  impression  on  the  obverse  of 
a  lily,  and  on  the  reverse  of  John  the  Baptist 
It  was  soon  imitated  in  other  cities  of  Italy  and 
in  France  and  Spain,  and  in  Germany  gave  ori- 
gin to  the  mediieval  Ooldgulden  and  tiie  later 
Ovldtn,  which  are  still  distinguished  by  the 
•bbrevia^n  (FL).    The  florin  is  now  the  ^>- 


pelktion  both  of  gold  and  mlrtr  coin  ial^ 
rope,  which  vary  in  value  in  dificreat  eoratiia. 
(See  Oonrs.) 

FL0RU8,  LiTonrs  Axx^xirs,  a  Bodub  liato- 
rian,  probably  of  Spanish  birth,  lired  under  dw 
emperors  Tr^aa  and  Hadrian.  He  isUwidboc 
of  an  epitome  of  Roman  history,  in  4  boob, 
extending  from  the  foundation  of  the  dt;  to 
the  time  when  Angustos  dosed  the  toniiltof 
Janns.  The  work  is  conceived  in  a  phikM{ibi- 
oal  spirit,  and  characterizes  the  timei  adtk 
men  with  Jostoeas  and  predaion ;  bat  th«  t^ 
is  declamatory,  abounding  in  extrtTigutea- 
oeits  and  metaphors.  The  Penigiliim  Ymau 
and  8  other  short  poems  are  wiui  little  ntte- 
ity  ascribed  to  this  writer. 

FLOTOW,  Fbhsbioh  vos,  a  Germtn  coo- 
poser,  bom  in  Tentendorf^  Mecklenbnrg-Sehn- 
rin,  in  1811.  He  was  destined  for  dipkaMi7, 
bat  a  fondness  for  music  led  him  in  etnj  jooA 
to  Paris,  where  be  was  instructed  in  compoatk 
by  Reicha.  During  the  revdnticn  of  1830,  k 
returned  to  Germany,  but  soon  tfter  fond 
his  way  l>ack  to  Paris  with  several  open*  mb- 
posed  in  his  absence.  Be  triedinviintobin 
these  produced  at  one  of  the  theatnt  of  Fm, 
and  it  was  only  iUfter  their  performano*  isRi- 
vate  had  excited  the  attention  of  amstemi,  tut 
he  received  a  commission  inlSSStohniiAtbe 
music  for  the  "Shipwreck  of  the  MidEi'' 
The  opera  proved  hif^y  sucoeesfli],  bsviwbeo 
performed  64  nights  at  the  MdtrtJt  m  »■ 
ttaittanee.  Since  that  time  he  hat  mwii  ■■ 
creased  his  reputation  by  the  JofMltir,  £» 
clave  de  OamoiM,  Albin,  Almanif  StrtUk, 
Vim*  enpeine,  and  JforMa;  the  lut,T!uii 
has  been  reproduced  in  several  modem  !«• 
guages,  being  one  of  the  most  popolirifai 
now  on  the  stage. 

FLOTSAM,  an  old  word,  used  in  ooBneetioi 
with  others  equally  barbarous,  is  jetm  an 
legan  (or  ligan),  to  designate  different  kiadia 
wrecked  gM>d8.  Whether  lawyer*  made  tlM, 
or  adopted  them  fW>m  seamen,  is  not  cectiUr 
known;  bUtthelatterissupposedtobethtciK. 
Gkx>ds  flotsam  are  goods  which  floated  m} 
when  a  ship  was  wrecked.  Good*  jetam  vat 
those  cast  over  fh>m  a  ship  in  peril  Goodslega 
were  goods  which  were  cast  out,  but,  beesw 
they  would  rink  and  be  lost,  were  tied  to  vood 
or  a  cask  or  some  other  substance  vhioh  voald 
float  These  words  are  now  seldom  tf  «* 
used ;  but  the  word  JettisMi,  formed  proW 
from  jetsam,  is  oft«i  used  in  insnranee  !•»» 
practice.  It  means  properly  the  act  aas- 
ing  goods  over  board;  ums  good*  »re  mi^ 
be  jettisoned,  and  a  loes  is  sud  to  be  byj^aoo; 
and  more  rarely  and  inaccurately,  the  good*  t» 
over  are  called  the  Jettison ;  as,  "  the  j«w« 
consisted  of  such  and  such  goods." 

FLOUNDER,  a  flat  fish  of  the  6»>fly  >l*J 
neetidm  or  planida,  which  also  inclodesthoM- 
ibut,  sole,  and  turbot  This  flunfly,  coBt*i«i«J 
about  160  species,  is  found  genersllr  u  <»^ 
paratively  ahallow  water,  where  the  !»«*<»  » 
aandy ;  but  the  haUbut  and  turbot  *re  ctffii 
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in  deep  water.    The  body  Is  flat,  oompresMd 
Terticfllly,  BO  that  the  donal  and  yentral  sar- 
fiaoes  are  mere  fin-bearing  edsea,  the  rides  form- 
ing ovate  disks  varionslj  cdored,  the  darkest 
being  popularly  called  the  back  and  the  white 
aide  the  belly,  while  in  reality  these  surfaces  are 
the  sides.    The  most  remarkable  character  of 
the  Camily  is  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the 
month  and  head,  both  eyes  being  tnmed  to  that 
ride  which  is  uppermost  when  the  animal  swims. 
and  which  is  always  the  darkest ;  the  bones  of 
the  head,  especiaUy  the  presphenoid  and  the 
middle  frontal,  are  distorted  to  allow  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts;  behind  the  scapular 
•roh  there  is  no  want  of  symmetry  in  the  ver- 
tebral  column.    The  dorsal  fin  fHnges  the  whole 
hmek,  from  near  the  tail  to  as  far  forward  as  the 
nostrils,  the  anal  fKnging  the  lower  edge  in  a 
rimilar  maimer ;  the  Jaws  and  the  ventrals  are 
generally  nnsymmetrical,the  latter  being  smaller 
on  the  pale  side.    The  branchiostegal  rays  are 
6 ;  the  air  bladder  is  absent,  and  the  vent  is 
▼ery  far  forward.    The  fiounder  belongs  to  the 
geaaa  plateua  ^Out.)  ;  in  this  the  eyes  are  gen- 
erally on  the  right  side,  one  above  the  other; 
the  teeUi  are  broad  and  cutting,  and  in  a  single 
■eriea  in  the  jaws,  but  generally  pavement-Iike 
on  the  pharyngeals ;  the  dorsal  commences  over 
the  upper  eye,  and  neither  it  nor  the  anal  ex- 
tends to  the  caudal ;   there  are  8  pancreatic 
csBca.    The  common  flounder  of  Massachusetts 
(P.  plana,  Mitch.)  varies  in  length  from  10  to 
23  inches,  and  in  color  (on  the  right  side)  from 
doU  date  to  rusty  and  blackish  brown;  the 
•eales  are  small,  and  the  surface  smooth.    This 
n>ecies  is  cooridered  excellent  for  the  table  in 
the  sammer  and  autumn,  and  is  cai^ht  in  oon- 
aiderable  numbers  fi«m  wharves  and  bridges. 
Another  species  is  the  rusty  dab  (P.  fertvr 
ffinsa,  Storer),  from  12  to  20  inches  lon^,  of  a 
reddish  alate  color,  with  rus^  'P*'^,  ^^  ^^ 
krwer  surface  tinged  with  yellow.    The  New 
York  flounder  is  the  P.  dmtata  (Mitch.),  of 
about  the  same  size,  but  considered  inferior  for 
the  table ;  the  color  is  reddish  brown.    Among 
■peeiea  with  eyes  on  the  left  Side  are  the  P.  oh- 
lonm  (Mitch.),  growing  to  a  length  of  80  inchee ; 
and  the  P.  ttellata  (Pallas),  an  arctic  flowider, 
of  a  liver-brown  color  and  about  a  foot  in  length. 
These  species  are  said  to  be  "  reversed  "  when 
the  eyes  are  on  the  left  side  in  the  first  series. 
and  OB  the  right  in  the  second ;  they  are  said 
to  be  " double"  when  both  rides  are  colored ; 
aoeording   to   Dekay,    the   P.   nulanogarter 
(Mitch.)  IS  a  doubled  variety  of  the  P.  dentata 
(Mitch.).    Flounders  extend,  though  in  dimin> 
iahed  numbers  and  of  smaller  size,  into  high 
northern  latitudes:  they  are  very  abtudant on 
tiie  eoasta  of  New  Brunswick  and  Kova  Scotia 
in  tiie  sammer  season.    Like  all  the  fiunily, 
floonders  are  verv  tenaoions  of  life,  may  be 
transported  oonriderable  distances,  and  may  be 
natoralized  in  brackish  and  even  in  fresh  water. 
Hie  distortion  of  the  flounder  funily  admirably 
■d^>ta  them  for  swimming  upon  the  bottom, 
when  the  ritoation  of  bom  tjM  on  the  upper 


snr&oe  of  the  head  allows  an  extenrive  range 
of  virion ;  having  no  means  of  defence,  the 
coloration  of  one  ride,  resembling  the  bot- 
tom on  which  they  swim,  serves  as  a  protec- 
tion against  enemies.  The  food  consists  of 
minnows  and  other  small  fry,  young  fish,  soft- 
bodied  marine  animals,  and  aquatic  insects. 
There  are  as  many  as  10  species  in  the  British 
islands,  which  are  gradually  reduced  to  18  in 
the  Baltic,  10  on  the  coast  of  Korway,  6  at  Ice- 
land, and  S  in  Greenland.  The  English  plaice 
(P.  vulgarit,  Flem.),  called  also  fluke  in  Scot- 
land, is  a  much  esteemed  fish ;  the  spawning 
time  is  in  Febmaiy  or  March,  and  it  is  in  the 
best  condition  for  the  table  at  Uie  end  of  May. 
The  English  flounder  is  thoP.,fie*u»  (Flem.), 
and  may  be  distinguished  from  the  plaice  hr 
the  rough  lateral  line.  The  commtm  dab  (A 
limonda,  Flem.)  derives  the  specific  name  from 
the  roughness  of  its  scaly  surface,  and,  with 
other  species,  is  conridered  an  excellmt  fish; 
thOT  are  taken  both  by  hook,  mear,  and  in  neta. 
FLOUREKS,  Mabu  Juk  Pucbbx,  a  French 
phyriologist,  bom  in  Maureilhan,  E^ranlt,  in 
1794.  He  was  graduated  as  M.  D.  when  only 
19  years  old,  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Chaptal,  the  Cuviers,  and 
Geoffroy  Bt  Hilaire,  ana  in  1821  delivered 
a  course  of  pnblio  lectures  upon  the  phyrio* 
lo(^cal  theory  of  sensation,  and  presented  to 
the  academy  of  sciences  a  series  of  papers 
upon  the  organization  of  men  and  animals.  .He 
was  already  a  contributor  to  the  £eni«  eneyelo- 
pidifue,  and  to  the  JHetionnair*  eUuiign* 
tChittoire  naturelU.  In  1 822  his  essay  np«n  the 
J)H»rminaiion  de*  propriiti*  du  ivitim*  n«r- 
«#««,  ou  reeherehe*  phyriqut*  Mur  firritaHliU 
«t  la  tentibiliti,  was  highly  pndsed  by  Cuvier 
for  accuracy  and  originality.  Bis  reputation 
was  ftirther  enhanced  by  his  JUeh*rtht*  svr  Im 
eonditioiuJimdantentaUt  de  Vauditum  tt  lur  lei 
dinene*  cavtee  de  eurditi  (1824),  and  by  his  £»- 
eherehee  expirimentalee  *wr  le*  propriitit  «t  let 
fonetion*  au  tyitime  nenewi  dan*  lei  aninutua 
vertibrei,  which  he  completed  in  1826  by  his 
Hxpirieneei  lur  le  tpitime  nertetia.  The  two 
last  papers  present  a  very  ingenious  and  thor- 
ough methoa  of  determining  the  relations  of  the 
in£vidaal  organs  to  the  various  phenomena 
of  intellect,  sensation,  and  motion.  In  1828 
he  was  admitted  to  tiie  academy  of  sciences, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  assist- 
ant profeMor  of  natural  histoiy  in  the  college 
of  Irance.  Two  yeara  later  he  became  assist- 
ant lecturer  on  comparative  anatomy  at  the 
jardin  du  roi,  and  in  1882  he  was  made  titidar 
professor  at  the  museum.  The  next  year  he 
enoceeded  Dulong  as  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  and  in  1840  the  Frendi 
academy  elected  him  a  member.  From  1841 
to  1854  he  published  a  series  of  smaU  worki^ 
giving  in  a  condensed  form  and  perspicnons 
style  the  history  and  philosophy  of  several 
branches  of  sdenoe,  which  he  thus  made  acces- 
Ale  to  the  general  reader.  These  popular 
publications  did  not  interfere  with  his  qiecial 
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researolies,  leotores,  and  reports  to  the  academy 
of  scienoea.  Among  the  last  may  be  cited  the 
paper  vhidx  he  read  in  1847  on  cblorofmin. 
His  Oowr*  *ur  la  gineal^fie,  VvwlogU,  et  Vem- 
hryologie,  delivered  at  the  musenm  of  natural 
Ustory  and  pdblished  in  1836  by  Deaohamps, 
and  hie  Court  de  pKgnologit  eomparie;  de  Pen- 
tologie,  on  itvde  de$  itrei,  uo  equally  remark- 
able for  per^cnity  and  Mneas.  His  AnatomU 
genirale  de  lapeatt  et  det  mentbrant*  muquetue$ 
(4to.,  Paris,  1848),  intended  to  demonstrate 
anatomically  the  phyraoal  unity  of  mankind, 
and  his  ITi^orie  ea^pirivtemtah  de  la  formation 
d«»  ot  (Paris,  1647),  which  contains  a  demtwsti*- 
laon  of  the  principle  that  *'  Hiatter  changes  and 
renovates  incessantly,  whfleform  and  force  per- 
dst,"  greatly  added  to  bis  reputation  in  the 
Bcientino  world.  But  his  most  popular  book  is 
tbit  entitled  De  la  longieUi  humame  et  de  la 
futmtiti  de  vie  *ur  le  globe,  which  appeared  in 
1664,  and  passed  through  8  editions  withina  few 
months,  flonreiis  was  a  d^nty  of  the  depart- 
ment of  H^ranlt  in  1888,  and  was  made  a  peer 
of  France  by  Louis  Philippe  in  1848,  withont 
however  taking  much  part  in  politics. 

FLOWER,  in  botany,  that  potion  of  the  pknt 
where  the  organs  of  reproduction  are  found. 
These  maybe  present  in  the  simplest  condition, 
or  with  aU  the  accompanying  modifications,  as 
style  or  pistil,  stamens,  petals,  sepals,  dec.  The 
flower  seems  to  be  the  portion  or  the  vegetable 
on  which  nature  has  b^towed  the  most  puna. 
The  least  eonspionous  flowers  reveal  under  the 
miorosoope  an  exquisite  beauty.  The  origin 
and  develoinnent  of  the  flower  may  be  thus 
8t^»d.  In  the  aujrie  formed  by  the  leaf  and 
stem,  called  the  axil,  small  aggregations  appear 
ddledbnds;  these  are  of  two  kinds,  leaf  buds 
ai^  flower  buds.  (See  Bin>.)  As  all  buds  origi- 
nate in  the  axils  of  mnvious  leaves  on  the  steim, 
it  follows  that  the  floral  organs  issuing  £rom  the 
flower  buds  must  observe  the  same  law.  The 
floral  leafj  from  whose  axil  the  flower  bnd  is- 
soes,  is  oiuled  the  bract,  and  all  the  rudimentary 
leaves  of  similar  character  which  are  borne  be- 
tween the  braet  and  upon  the  stem  of  the 
flower,  are  braeteoloi,  or  small  bracts.  The 
color  does  not  form  any  criterion  of  the  floral 
organs,  because  even  these  bracts  are  often 
more  highly  colored  than  tbe  flower  itsell  Thns^ 
inthearum,  the  bract,  whichisgreatly  expanded, 
is  deeply  ooloredand  wrapped  around  the  baseof 
the  cluster  of  flowers  as  if  to  afford  some  kind  of 
protection ;  and  in  the  eaUaHie  bract  is  aimilar, 
[Mit  of  asnowy  white.  Insoohinstanceathe braet 
is  called  the  spathe.  Sometimes  several  bracts 
are>  fonned  in  the  shi^  of  the  spokes  of  a  wheel 
arvond  the  duster  of  flowers,  which  arrange- 
ment  is  called  the  involucre.  It  often  bi^>pena 
that  such  bracts,  whatever  their  size,  sh4>e,  or 
arrangement,  are  the  most  showy  portions  of  the 
plant,  and,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  flowers, 
are  mistaken  for  parts  of  them.  In  PointetUa 
fulek&rrima  the  braota  are  large,  numerous,  and 
of  a  splendid  scarlet,  while  the  flowers  are  small 
and  of  a  greenish  hm.    IhusnohinstBDioeswe 


can  descend  to  othera  wbere  the  bueti  «n  n 
meagre  that  they  reeembk  mere  olia£^  ^  tin 
glumes  and  palete  of  the  grasses.  Th«ino4tit 
whidi  the  flower  bad  enands  itself  ia  mU 
the  inflorescence.  The  followittg  m$j  Mn«  lor 
Ulostration.  The  flower  is  solitary  sad  nillitj 
when  a  single  flower  bud  unfolds  in  the  nil  (^ 
a  leaf  and  its  stem  lengthens;  bntiftbtnimo 
lengdiening  ot  the  stem  beyond  th«  denk^ 
ment  of  the  flower  bud,  the  flower  u  tMOBuL 
When  all  the  buds  on  a  newly  ktmei  hatA 
develop  as  flowers,  we  have  the  tpike;  al 
when  beside  thk  each  flower  has  a  atmniik, 
we  have  a  raceme.  When  the  iowan 
cloaely  packed  together  upon  aenocBleat  taw^ 
wehavetheepadiz.  When  there  art  hwmi 
flower  buds  upon  tiM  same  bnneh,  toanliM 
the  uppermost  flrst  expapda  and  the  iotai' 
oenoe  is  cenbrifngal ;  but  if  the  low«r«aM  <fa 
first  in  order,  ih»  infloresoenoe  is  eeibipetil 
Other  variations  of  form  have  tp(«pi|l) 
terms.  There  are  portions  of  tiieibmtetlM 
flond  envelopes ;  they  are  found  to  be  ia  iMt, 
and  thoB(^  really  only  modified  ittm,  j4 
they  differ  in  size,  oolor,  and  uses.  Wlia  % 
single  whorl  is  present,  it  ia  tanned  tkeolpM 
but  when  there  are  two  or  more,  the  bseri 
the  corolla.  In  aome  i^ants  the  tdfi  ai 
oondla  lodt  alike,  and  structnrally  thm  ii  m 
diffwenoe  in  any  case.  These  tambfttm^ 
be  highly  devdiwed  and  possess  sigitl  Uigb, 
as  in  the  lily  and  tulip,  or  become  iloMt  «■ 
literated  like  the  aigrette  of  the  oomiM^liw- 
era,  where  the  calyx  is  a  mere  lim.  ItixoW' 
times  almost  impossible  to  distingmditkMtl^ 
and  ooroUa,  in  which  oase  the  omlofM  n 
called  pei^th  or  perigonimn.  Thsjra^ii 
entirely  wanting,  when  the  flowers  an  oM 
achlamydeous  or  naked.  Otrtat  variitksiii 
the  growth,  appearance,  and  disp*  of  ttai 
envwipea  may  occur,  which  give  riw  to  A- 
tinotive  names.  Immediately  withia  Ae  nt 
of  petala  is  a  whorl  of  organs,  called  ibnM^ 
considered  essential  in  the  prooess  ef  fan» 
tion.  These  also  vary  essHitidiy  in  mmM 
size,  form,  ftc,  in  suppression  of  th«r»J«^ 
and  in  their  mode  of  oonaection  with  Ik*"'" 
envelopes.  Next  in  order,  the  diA  ii«>U 
Botioea,  which  consists  of  whatswr  «■»•*■ 
tween  the  atamena  and  the  central  W^  ^ 
some  plants  it  would  appear  that  the  tew 
only  an  abortion  produced  by  the  ■'W""'J 
of4m  inner  rowof  Btamans.  The  aedBT* 
the  Linnsaa  botanists  is  the  same  as  tbiM- 
The  pistil  is  the  fruit-beating  organ  flfttafcj^ 
er,  and  is  situated  in  its ootre,  and  vi*™~! 
oiroleor  whorl  <rf  stamens,  and  inside  tte^S. 
there  be  any  pnsent  The  jastil  ii  ^'**"" 
stigma  er  somndt,  style  or  fiiameBt,w* 
support,  and  ovarium,  a  hdknr  caw  oBBtiiMJ 
the  ovnla.  The  pistil,  like  the  «tm«Mf 
Boodifled  lea^  wtaidi  is  eonverted  iato  tto  ci|T» 
Sometimes  many  carpels  are  present,  w^ 
are  sttlject  to  an  almoat  infinite  variety  afc^ 
and  shapes,  which  at  length  form  Aefiat  a 
large  number  of  plants  have  hitherto  bMBO» 
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M«red  for  fh«  ntnt  part  flowerless  op  eiTpto- 
gamie;  but  later  reseerehes  have  demonstoirted 
that  ti>«7  ar»  not  so,  the  extreme  deviations  from 
the  nsaal  foras  of  flowers,  and  the  peonllarity 
of  their  feeaBdati<Hi,  aUTinc  them  to  Hm  animd 
ecoBomy,  having  been  ovenooked. 

FLOWERS,  Abtwioiau  The  nssra&ctare 
«f  artifici^  flowers  has  of  late  years  reaebed  a 
hi(^  degree  of  perfection.  The  Itidians,  nn- 
eqaaDed  for  a  long  timefor  their  ski]]  in  this  art, 
have  now  fonnd  saooesafol  competitors  among 
the  French  and  Eoglish.  Even  the  most  rare 
and  detieate  plants  are  imitated  with  wonderftil 
acemncy,  and  from  the  opening  bad  to  the  fading 
flower  and  deca^ng  leaf,  all  the  chuiges  ^  na- 
ture are  faithfully  r^reeented.  The  mst  artifl- 
eU  flowers  mannfaotnred  among  civiHaed  nv 
tioBB  were  frtm  ribbons  of  varioos  colors  twisted 
together  and  fastened  to  wire  stems.  These, 
though  they  bore  some  remote  resemblance  to 
vstnral  flowers,  mnst  have  been  bat  indifferent 
copies,  and  in  time  feathers  were  snbstitated, 
b^g  more  elegant,  tbongh  there  was  more  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  them  to  take  the  reqnired 
oolora.  The  natnral  plnmage  of  the  gayly- 
colored  Sonth  American  birds  is  peoaliarly 
adapted  for  this  parpoee,  always  retaining  its 
hrfllimt  hnes.  tite  savages  of  that  oonntry 
hare  long  beea  fhmiliar  with  the  art  of  mann- 
faetaring  flowers  from  snoh  plnmage.  The  deli- 
cate feathers  fbnnd  nnder  the  wings  of  yonng 
pigeons  are  among  the  most  esteemed  in  flower 
making.  Beantifnl  flowers  made  fh»m  the 
feathers  of  humming  birds  may  be  seoi  in  the 
sodogioal  gardens  in  Regent's  park,  London. 
In  ItaJy  the  cocoons  of  silkworms  are  frequent- 
ly nsed,  taking  a  brilliant  color,  and  having  a 
aoft  Telrety  appearance.  The  French  make 
great  use  of  cambric,  and,  in  the  manufacture 
of  certain  kinds  of  flowers,  of  ganse,  muslin, 
and  crape,  while  sometimes  the  thicker  mate- 
riala  of  satin  and  relvet  are  necessary.  Whale- 
bone in  very  thin  leaves,  bleache^and  dyed  of 
Tartooshnes,  has  been  sncoessftally  employed  by 
M.  de  Bemardidre.  Ttie  coloring  matters  nsed  in 
flower-dyeing  are  as  fUlows :  for  red,  carmine 
Assohred  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash ; 
for  bine,  indigo  dissolved  in  snlphnrio  acid,  di- 
luted and  neutralized  in  part  by  Spanish  whit- 
ing ;  for  bright  yellow,  a  solution  of  turmeric 
in  spirits  of  wine ;  for  violet,  archil  and  a  blue 
bath ;  for  lUao,  archil.  Cream  of  tartar  bright- 
ens the  red  blue,  aod  yellow  colors. 

FLOY,  Jamxs,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman 
of  the  Hethodirt  Episcopal  chnrch;  bom  in  New 
York,  Attg.  90,  1806.  He  was  graduated  at 
CMumbia  college,  and  afterward  spent  8  years 
in  Europe  perfecting  bis.  education.  He  had 
been  of  a  soeptioal  turn  of  mind,  bnt  after  his 
return  Jcdned  Ae  Methodist  church,  and  at  once 
entered  upon  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to 
the  ministry.  He  was  admitted  into  the  New 
Yoric  conference  in  1886,  and  has  fllled  several 
important  offices  in  the  ebnrch,  bedde  conduct- 
ing tibe  "  Kational  Magazine"  and  a  paper  called 
tiie  "  Good  News."    He  edited  the  p<wthumoua 


jrorks  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Olin,  an  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  versioas  <tf  the 
American  BiUe  sode^  ^rtikh  prepared  its 
standard  edition  of  the  Bible. 

FLOYD,  tiie  name  of  counties  in  several  of 
the  United  States.  L  A  S.  W.  oo.  of  Va., 
lying  on  the  N.  "W.  slope  of  the  Kne  Ridge; 
area,  379  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1860,  6,468,  of  whom 
448  were  slaves.  Almost  the  entire  surface  is 
elevated,  rough,  and  monntainons,  some  of  the 
land  being  unfit  for  cultivation,  though  much 
of  it  is  well  adapted  to  pasturage.  The  minenl 
productions  are  chiefly  copper  and  iron.  Water 
power  is  abundant,  and  there  are  numerous 
mills  in  operation.  In  1860  the  county  yielded 
104,680  bushels  of  Indian  com,  88,098  of  wheat, 
02,664  of  oats,  and  8,896  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  9  churches,  and  888  pupils  attending  pub- 
lic sduwls.  Organized  in  1881,  and  named  hi 
honor  of  the  Hon.  Joba  Ffeyd,  then  governor 
of  Virginia.  Capital,  Jaeksoaville.  Value  of 
real  estate  in  1866,  ^1,616,068.  IL  A  N.  W. 
00.  of  Ga.,  bordering  on  Alabama ;  area,  640 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869, 19,079,'  of  whom  4j269 
were  slaves.  It  has  a  beautifhlly  diversified 
and  well  watered  sar&ce,  rising  in  some  parts 
Into  mountidns,  the  higheetof  whieh  is  Taylor's 
ridge.  The  Etowdi  and  Oeetenanla  rirerg  unite 
at  the  comity  seat  to  form  the  Coosa.  The  land 
along  their  banks  is  of  exodlent  qnidity,  and 

?ields  large  crops  of  eottcm,  grain,  aiM  potatoes, 
n  1860  the  productions  amounted  to  1,976  bales 
of  cotton,  864,798  boshels  of  Indian  com,  16.870 
of  oats,  and  86,818  of  sweet  potatoes.  Thet« 
were  3  newspaper  offices,  and  409  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Iron,  jdumbago,  galena, 
date,  satin  spar,  and  agate  are  found  in  the 
county,  and  in  the  S.  W.  part  there  is  a  valu- 
able mineral  spring.  Organized  about  1888,  up 
to  which  time  tiie  land  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Cherokee  Indians.  Capital,  Rome.  Value 
of  real  estate  in  1866,  $8,066,096.  IH.  An  £. 
00.  of  Ky. ;  area,  about  760  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
6,714,  of  whom  149  were  slanres.  It  has  a  hlUy 
surface,  and  a  soil  suitable  for  pasturage.  It  u 
rich  in  mines  of  hard  coal,  and  its  staple  pro- 
ductions are  Indian  com  and  pork.  In  1860  it 
yielded  808,886  bushels  (rf  com,  17,691  of  oats, 
and  18,641  lbs.  of  flax.  There  were  4  churches, 
and  S09  pupils  attending  puUio  schools.  Formed 
in  1799,  and  named  in  honor  of  Col.  John  Fk>yd, 
an  officer  in  the  revolution^  Capital,  Preeton- 
bnrg.  IV.  A  S.  E.  00.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on 
the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Ken- 
tucky; area,  148  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  14,876. 
Both  surface  and  soil  are  muchr  diversified.  A 
range  of  steep  hills,  called  the  "Knobs,"  about 
600  foet  in  height,  traverses  the  country  ttom  K. 
to  S.,  and  yields  much  valuable  timber.  There 
are  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore,  limestone,  sand- 
stone, and  slate.  The  staple'  productions  are 
grain  and  pork,  and  in  1860  the  oonnty  yielded 
181,961  bushels  of  Indian  com,  80,706  of  wheat, 
61,164  of  oats,  and  8,841  tons  of  hay.  Oivnn- 
ized  in  1819.  Capital,  New  Albany.  V.  A  N. 
E.  CO.  of  Iowa,  traTened  by  Bed  Cedar  river*. 
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area,  aboat  660  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1866,  S,444> 
It  prodaoes  grain  and  ■pastmraga.  In  1866  the 
harvest  amonnted  to  8,842  tona  of  hay,  6,889 
bnahels  of  wheat,  7,760  of  oata,  64,097  of  Indian 
corn,  and  10,666  of  potatoes.    Capital,  Webster. 

FLOTD,  GiH.  JoHK,  an  American  statesman 
and  soldier,  bom  in  Virginia,  Oot.  8, 1769,  died 
in  Camden  co.,  QtL,  Jane  24, 1889.  His  father, 
having  suffered  severe  peoaoiary  losses  daring  the 
reTolationar7  war,  brought  op  his  son  to  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter,  and  aboat  1791  emigrated  with 
him  to  Georgia,  where  yoang  Moyd  was  engaged 
for  many  years  in  bnilding  b«at8  near  the  month 
of  the  Santilla  river.  Betiring  with  a  com- 
petency, he  served  in  the  state  legislatnre,  was 
chosen  representative  from  Georgia  in  the  gen- 
oral  congress  in  1836,  aerred  there  2  years,  and 
was  afterward  appointed  a  m^jor-general  of 
militia.  Daring  the  war  of  1812  he  rendered 
efficient  service  in  protecting  the  state,  and  also 
dnring  the  Indian  wars  which  followed. 

il^YD,  Jomr  Buohakan,  TJ.  S.  secretary 
of  war,  born  in  Montgomery  (now  Pulaski)  co., 
Va.,  in  1806.  He  was  gradoirfed  at  Sooth  Car- 
olina college  in  1826,  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1828.  and  in  1886  removed  to  He- 
lena, Arkansas,  wnere  he  practised  his  profea- 
aion  for  2  or  3  years.  In  1889  he  returned  to 
Virginia,  and  settled  In  Washington  co.  In 
1847  bi  was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the 
Yirainia  legislature,  and  was  reelected  in  1849. 
In  December  of  that  year  the  general  assembly 
chose  him  governor  of  the  state  for  the  term 
expiring  Jan.  1, 1868.  In  1866  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  legislature.  In  1866  he  was 
chosen  a  presidential  elector,  and  y«ted  for 
James  Bnonanan,  for  whose  nomination  he  had 
exerted  himself  at  the  democratic  national  con- 
vention at  Cincinnati,  and  In  whose  favor  dur- 
ing the  contest  preceding  the  election  he  had 
made  many  speeches.  In  March,  1867,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Buchanan  secretary  of  war. 

FLOYD,  WmjAii,  an  American  general,  and 
one  of  the  signers  or  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, bom  in  Suffolk  oo.,  N.  Y.,  Dec  17, 
1734,  died  in  Western,  Oneida  oo.,  Aug.  4, 1821. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  opulent  land  owner,  whose 
ancestors  had  immigrated  fh)m  Wales,  and 
settled  on  Long  island.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
differences  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  colonies,  Floyd  ardently  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  latter,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  Suffolk  county,  and  a  delegate  to 
the  first  continental  congr^  in  Philadelphia. 
Daring  hia  absence  the  British  assemlded  a 
naval  force  in  Gardiner's  bay,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  invading  Long  island  and  levying 
contributions;  bat  Jost  as  they  were  about 
to  carry  out  their  object  Gen.  Floyd  retamed, 
assembled -the  Suffolk  militia,  wd  displayed  so 
much  energy  and  daring  that  the  enemy  aban- 
doned their  enterprise.  In  1776  he  was  again 
appointed  a  delegate  to  the  general  colonial  con- 
gress, and  contmned  a  member  by  sacoessive 
Sections  for  8  years.  In  1777  he  was  chosen  a 
senator  of  the  state  of  Ifew  York,  retaining  at 


the  aame  time  his  seat  in  ooogreai.  Havnf 
member  of  the  first  oongreaa  nndertheewtfti. 
lion,  which  met  in  New  York  in  1788,  nd  it 
the  dose  of  his  term  declined  a  reileetioa.  He 
was  one  of  the  presidential  electors  in  180], 
giving  his  vote  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  In  the  Nat 
year  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  e»mSm 
to  revise  the  oonsdtation  of  hisnatiT«itit«,al 
was  afterward  twice  pretddential  elector. 

FLOGEL,  Gustay  Lkbbboht^  a  Genua  ori- 
entalist, bom  in  Bantaen,  Feb.  18, 1801  Hi 
devoted  himself  to  philological,  and  eBedUl; 
to  oriental  studies  at  Leipric,  Yiennt,  ud  tn, 
and  in  1882  obtained  a  professorship  at  Meian, 
which  he  held  till  1860,  when  he  reiigMdi 
on  accoont  of  his  feeble  health.  HisiiiMti» 
portant  irork  is  an  edition  of  Ha^ji  DmUiI 
Arabic  bibliographic  and  eu^dopndio  kiiaa, 
with  a  Latin  trandation  and  oommentuf ,  pib- 
lished  at  Leipsic  and  London,  at  the  expeoM  d 
the  oriental  trandation  fond  ^886-'64),  in  7  ml- 
nmes.  He  haa  made  other  translatioiu&mte 
Arabic,  and  pablished  worka  on  Uu  Konn  nd 
on  Araoic  authors. — JoHAinr  Gotttkud,  t6«^ 
man  lexioogn^her,  bom  at  Barby,  near  )b^ 
burg,  Kov.  22, 1788,  died  in  Leipsc,  June  U, 
1866.  He  was  employed  as  a  merchaot'i  dot 
until  1810,  when  he  repaired  to  Um  United 
States,  returned  to  Germany  in  1819,  sod  «A» 
ated  aa  professor  of  the  English  Isngiupittki 
university  of  Leiprio  from  1824  to  1618,  wba 
he  was  appointed  IJ.  S.  oonsal  in  Leipsib  fit 
is  the  anthor  of  TrigloUe,  oder  btu/mihakki 
WdrUrbueh  in  drei  Spraeken  (Genua,  laf 
lish,  and  French,  2d  ed.,  1664],  PrMtia 
Handbveh  der  mgliteKen  Smdtlteirraff' 
dent  (6tii  ed.,  1868),  and  other  writinp.  Ba 
most  popular  work  is  his  "  Complete  DictiaiiiT 
of  the  English  and  German,  and  Genua  lat 
English  Languages,"  which  has  passed  tbMlk 
several  editions,  and  is  extensively  used  in  Ge^ 
many,  England,  and  the  United  States. 

FLUOB  SPAB,  flnoride  of  calcium,  *  miaenl 
species  consisting  of  fluorine  48.7,  and  otlcini 
61.8  per  cent,  named  from  the  Lstin^n 
reference  to  its  property  of  flowing  *i«iiw* 
as  a  flax.  It  ia  met  with  in  ciyitals  of  eoliod 
form,  which  eamly  cleave  into  octahedroMMa 
tetrahedrons  by  removal  of  the  solid  w^ 
These  crystals,  collected  in  groups,  thdr  bea 
presenting  a  fine  splendent  lustre,  xxl  "^ 
brilliant  ahade  of  red,  blue,  green,  or  ppB 
oonatitnte  some  of  the  most  beantafiil  ninn- 
logical  apedmens.  They  are  srnnetiiiMa  tnu- 
parent,  bat  commonly  tiandaoent.  ^<^ 
of  brittie  texture,  breakmg  into  splintoTW 
conohoidal  fkvgments.  The  hardoesi  of  tM 
mineral  is  4;  its  specific  gravity  8.14  to  tJI' 
Coarsely  pulverized  and  heated,  it  efflitoplH'' 
phoreaoent  light  of  various  oolora,  whidi » 
beet  exhibited  in  a  dark  room.  Bdmm 
blowpipe  it  decrepitates  and  fuses  to  sn  euaeL 
It  is  met  with  m  vdns  in  the  nwttnwniM 
rocks,  and  in  the  limestones  of  fc™'*'}'"5f 
recent  as  the  coaL  In  the  north  of  ^'v'^7 
is  a  common  gangae  of  the  lead  vou  tiudIi 
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le  fixmd  in  die  strata  of  the  ooal  formation ; 
*d.  it  is  there  most  conveniently  applied  as  a 
LUC  fi>r  the  redaction  of  these  ores,  for  which 

is  peculiarly  adapted.  The  coal  beds  also 
Mooiated  with  them  furnish  the  fuel  for  this 
rooeas.  The  most  famous  locality  of  fluor  spar 
At  Castleton,  in  Derbyshire,  England,  whence 
le  name  of  Derbyshire  spar  has  oeen  given  to 
te  mineral.  It  is  there  foond  in  the  fissures 
r  tlie  limestone  of  deep  blue  and  purple  colors, 
I  specimens  so  large  and  beautiful,  that  they 
re  wrought  into  vases,  inkstands,  cups,  tables, 
.o^  whidi  present  fine  colors  and  polidi.  but 
rhich,  from  the  softness  of  the  stone,  are  bable 
>  be  soon  de&oed  by  scratches.  The  blue 
olor  is  often  so  intense  that  the  articles  cannot 
e  worked  thin  enough  to  exhibit  the  shade ; 
oft  by  heating  the  stone  nearly  red  hot,  the  in- 
BBu^  diminishes,  and  the  blue  changes  to 
methystine.  By  continuing  the  heat  the  col- 
T  diawpears.  The  workmen  call  the  stone 
loe  John.  They  chip  the  rough  block  into  a 
ode  shape  with  a  steel  point  and  mallet,  and 
hea  heat  it,  so  that  on  applying  rosin  over  its 
nr£aoe,  this  will  fuse  and  penetrate  sligbthr 
Qto  the  mass,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ^ecK 
be  tendoaoy  to  cleave  as  the  stone  is  afterward 
roriced  in  the  lathe ;  and  as  the  particles  are 
«DaoTed  in  this  operation,  the  rosining  is  oc- 
aaiocudly  repeated.  The  manufkitore  is  de- 
cribed  as  a  diflScuIt  one,  from  the  crystalline 
tmotnre  with  its  fourfold  deavage  oaasing  the 
anunsB  to  split  up  in  unexpected  places.  The 
>eet  workmen  often  fail  in  taming  very  thin 
loUow  articles.  Fluor  spar  is  found  at  many 
ocalities  in  the  United  States,  but  has  been  very 
ittle  need  for  practical  purposes.  Fine  crys- 
mia,  commonly  of  green  color  and  very  large 
axo,  are  found  in  different  places  in  J^erson 
ind  St.  Lawrence  counties,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Bos- 
ao  they  have  been  used  as  a  flux  in  smelting 
Jm  lead  ores  found  there.  In  Illinois,  below 
Shswneetown  on  the  Ohio,  it  is  found  in  large 
itarple  oiystals,  with  the  same  associations  of 
lead  ores  and  ooal  that  accompany  it  in  the 
Mnith  of  England.  The  lead  veins  of  the  meta- 
norphio  rocks  of  Kew  England  often  conUun 
it  as  one  of  the  gangnee.  From  fluor  spar  is 
>btsined  fluorine,  which,  combined  with  hydro- 
gen ia  the  foim  of  hydrofinoric  acid,  is  used  to 
stcb  glass. 

ELUOBESOENOE,  an  appearance  of  emitted 
i^t  from  certain  bodies,  solid  or  liquid,  due  to 
mpingraMnt  on  such  bodies  of  differently  ool- 
>r«d  l^t.  or  of  chemical  rays.  The  solar  beam 
m  a  abest  of  rays  of  8  kinds :  1.  thermal  rays, 
invisible;  2,  luminous  rays,  vimble;  8,  actinic 
X  ehemicai  rays,  invinble;  and  of  these  8 
dnds  the  degree  of  refrangibility  is  in  the 
>rder  in  which  they  are  here  named.  The  first 
md  third  of  tiiese  also  overlf^  and  mingle  with 
lie  luminous.  Again,  a  becun  of  light  trans- 
mitted through  a  paedimn  is  seen  only  in  the 
ine  of  anergence;  or  if  the  medium  be  color- 
sd,  and  the  illuminated  portion  give  out  light 
m  all  direotionsL  thta  has  in  all  ordinary  oases 


the  color  of  the  medium.  The  phenomena  now 
to  be  detailed  furnish  a  marked  exception  to 
the  principle  just  stated ;  and  they  are  among 
the  most  simificant  of  modern  optical  discov- 
eries.— Sir  David  Brewster,  in  1888,  having 
thrown  a  beam  of  sunlight,  concentrated  by  a 
lens,  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloro- 
phyl  contained  in  a  transparent  vessel,  found 
that  while  the  emergent  beam  was,  as  should 
be  expected,  of  the  color  of  the  solution — a  fine 
emerald  green — the  path  of  the  beam  through 
the  liquid  was  marked  to  a  certain  depth  by,  a 
bright  blood-red  light,  which  was  emitted  in  all 
directions.  Supposing  this  effect  due  to  a  re- 
flection of  part  of  the  admitted  light  by  minute 
solid  particles  suspended  in  the  liquid,  he  term* 
ed  the  phenomenon  one  of  internal  dispersion. 
He  discovered  similar  results  in  fluor  spar  and 
some  other  media;  the  new  colors,  however, 
not  being  always  the  same.  In  1846  Sir  John 
Herschel  found  that  a  weak  solution  of  bisnl- 
phate  of  quinine,  about  1  part  of  the  salt  to  200 
of  water,  acidulated  by  addition  of  a  littie  sul- 
phuric acid,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  solar  # 
light,  appeared  colorless ;  but  that,  at  the  same 
time,  it  emitted  from  a  thin  stratum  at  tlie  sur- 
face at  which  the  beam  entered  a  beantiM 
sky-blae  light,  which  in  various  other  directions 
was  seen  as  if  emanating  from  the  liqnid.  Be- 
yond the  thin  stratum  thus  seen,  the  peculiar 
blue  rays  no  longer  marked  the  course  of  the 
beam,  nor  did  they  appear  in  a  second  or  third 
medium  of  the  same  kmd  into  which  the  beam 
was  successively  passed ;  whence  it  was  evident 
that  at  a  certain  depth  the  beam  had  lost  the 
power  of^xciting  them.  Herschel,  therefore, 
proposed  for  the  phenomenon  the  name  of  epi- 
polic  (sor&ce)  dispersion.  The  character  of  the 
change  occurring  was  not  understood  until,  in 
1852,  Prof.  Stokes  submitted  the  subject  to  a 
more  careful  investigation.  He  reasoned  that 
the  facts  observed  by  Brewster  and  Herschel 
were  the  same,  the  rays  which  produced  the 
red  dispersed  light  possessing  the  power  of 
penetrating  to  a  greater  depth  before  oeing  ex- 
nausted  than  did  those  producing  the  blue. 
The  latter  he  found  to  be  exhausted  within  a 
film  about  A  of  an  inch  thick,  but  the  blue 
light  to  which  they  gave  rise  traversed  the  li- 
quid with  perfect  freedom;  hence  there  must 
be  a  difference  of  nature  between  the  producing 
and  the  produced  rays.  Such  differences  could,, 
probably,  only  be  explained  by  polarization  or 
change  of  refrangibility ;  but  tne  supposition 
of  polarization  was  found  untenable,  and  the 
case  was  not  one  of  phosphorescence.  In  order 
to  teat  the  remfdning  hypothesis,  Stokes  obtain- 
ed a  pure  luminous  spectrum  by  means  of  an 
achromatic  lens  and  two  or  more  flint-glasa 
prisms,  and  in  place  of  receiving  the  colors  on 
a  screen,  held  the  qninioe  solution  in  these  suc- 
cessively. In  the  less  refrangible  colors  no  ef- 
fect was  observed ;  but  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  violet  space  the  blue  diffused  light  made  ita 
appearance  at  the  entering  surface,  as  if  the  li- 
quid medium  had  there  become  self-luminous. 
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This  Tesolt  appeared  in  all  parts  of  the  Bpper 
violet,  and  annl  the  tube  had  been  cwried  to 
some  distance  into  tiie  ordinarily  dark  space 
beyond,  occupied  by  the  diemieal  rays.  The 
depth  of  the  stratum  thns  luminons  at  first  ex- 
ceeded the  thickness  of  the  vessel  nsed,  bnt  it 
rapidly  dimini^ed  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
space  to  a  minute  fracticm  o{  an  inch.  The 
blue  light,  turned  aside  and  again  dispersed  by 
a  prism  held  obliquely  in  its  course,  yielded  in 
some  degree  rays  having  various  refirangibil* 
ities,  vfitit  color  oorreeponding,  the  higher 
colon  being  most  abmiaant.  By  oUier  ex- 
periments, also,  the  bine  dispersed  light  was 
separated  fi:t>m  the  inducing  violet  rays;  and 
it  was  found  that  the  former  always  correspond- 
ed to  a  band  of  colors  below  the  place  of  the 
ktter.  The  light  thus  acted  on,  then,  bad  its 
refrangibility  always  lowered.  Thns  the  re- 
markable conclusion  was  arrived  at,  that,  by 
passing  light  through  partaoular  mediae  certain 
rays  Mlonging  to  Uie  violet  space  have  tJieir 
reihmgibility,  and  of  oonise  their  o(4or,  let 
•  down  In  the  scale,  while  portions  of  the  invis- 
ible chemical  rays  In  like  manner  become  let 
down  so  as  to  fall  within  the  range  of  visibility, 
and  to  appear  as  cotered  light.  In  the  nndola- 
tory  theory,  these  results  are  expUoaUe  only  b^ 
an  increase  of  the  wave4ength  and  time  of  vi- 
bration, with  a  consequent  diminution  of  the 
vdocity  of  the  rays  thns  affected.  The  case  is 
one  of  degradation  of  light ;  in  the  ddorophyl 
solution  there  is  a  fall  from  higher  colors  to 
red;  in  the  quinine  solution,  from  invisiUe  or 
violet  to  a  mixture  whose  predominant  hue  is 
blue:  in  canary  glass^  colored  yellow  by  oxide 
or  salta  of  uranium,  from  invisible  or  violet  to 
green.  The  striking  feature  in  these  results  is 
the  conversion  of  the  unseen  ray-power,  which 
ordinarily  induces  c^emism  only,  as  in  the  de- 
composition of  carbonic  acid  and  fixation  of 
ewton  within  the  green  leaves  of  plants,  and 
in  the  blackening  of  the  photographic  plate, 
into  common  light,  thns  proving  the  intimate 
relation,  if  not  t£e  identity,  of  the  two.  Stokes 
has  given  to  the  phenomenon  the  name  of  fluor- 
escence, as  having  been  seen  in  finer  spar;  and 
this  name,  conveying  no  theory  of  the  case,  is 
preferred.  It  is  conveniently  observed  by  pen- 
cilling over,  by  candle  light,  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  with  the  quinine  solution,  or  by  tracing 
with  it  letters  on  the  paper ;  nothing  unusual  u 
observed  on  the  paper,  which  is  as  white  as  be- 
fore, until  it  is  Drought  into  some  light  well 
supplied  with  chemical  rays,  and  not  too  bright- 
ly Inminoos  for  witnessing  the  effect  (as  into  a 
beam  in  an  otherwise  dark  room),  when  fluor- 
escence appears ;  and  when  in  such  a  room  the 
beam  is  decomposed,  the  luminous  speotmm 
hidden  from  the  view,  and  the  paper  Wmght 
ioto  the  nltra-violet  space  (which  is  of  itself  of 
course,  dark),  its  sudden  lighting  up  with  a  pale 
blue  radiance  is  an  effect  apparently  little  short 
of  the  supernatural.  Other  flnorescent  media 
are  infnrion  of  horse-chestnut  bark,  or  its  active 
principle,  eescnline,  the  infusion  of  seeds  of  da- 


tof««frafflOfi{«m,tLaotiireoftanDeiio,te:  On 
and  candle  light  excite  little  or  no  'raiUt  floor 
escence;  benoe  these  are  pooria  M^iiiicnTi, 
The  flames  of  hydronen  sod  of  sslidiv  bmif 
in  alcohol  give  veiy  oistiDct  results;  heoHflien 
aboond  in  tliose  rays.  But  80  ridi in  tlisn' 
HKWt  is  the  light  oi  the  voltaic  arc  fna  aiai- 
lie  points,  tiiat  it  prodnoee  fiuoreseeBoe  ttoxfii 
a  space  6  or  8  times  the  length  of  the  hmiiMi 
spectrum.  It  is  worthy  of  remaii,  bovtnr, 
that  the  fluorescent  q>ace  can  be  detected  to 
any  considerable  distance  above  tiie  Tk)let,«d; 
when  the  prisms  employed  are  of  qntrti;  ijm 
at  onoe  cuts  down  the  effect  witliiii  unw 
limits,  proving  that  it  is  hig^y  ofieptia  the 
ohenueal  rays,  for  which  quartz  serrei  is  ii 
true  glass.  In  1858  Mr.  Bobinton  of  ^im^ 
foand  the  light  of  the  aniora  boreib  itpi- 
dnce,  fn-  its  intensity,  very  ma^ed  tnonaieDe 
— anot^w  fact  &VDring  the  eleetricil  mpi  it 
tltat  phenomenon. — K.  Niepce,  tiie  TgoofGE, 
didms  (1869)  that  be  has  pramved  wiai  t 
months  the  photogenic  power  of  1^  in  m 
paper  impregnated  with  tartioicaciioriitnte 
of  uranium,  exposed  for  half 'an  hoot  to  $ar 
light,  and  then  at  onoe  sealed  op  in  t'tiDtib& 
It  is  cwtun  that,  at  the  end  (^  this  tinc^  liiii 
eard  removed  in  the  dark,  placed  oi«r  ma- 
tiled  or  photographio  paper,  wiih  t  puta^ 
translncent  drawing  or  printedsheetintHptw, 
and  left  so  for  many  hours,  gives  sverf  good 
negative  picture  on  the  sensitized  pnet,  tit 
latter  being  darkened  through  th»ligtiti,ad 
protected  by  t&e  shades  oi  the  iaterpoeed  %in. 
It  is  yet,  however,  a  question  whetier  tliii 
effect  is  due  to  preserved  liriit,  or  ratheri^ 
ism,  or  to  the  OTeot  of  hydrogen  gs«  lettree 
from  compounds  in  the  pr^Mued  end,  tadi^ 
ing  chemically  on  the  photographio  piper,  h 
visible  drawings  in  fioorescent  saMiiMi,a- 
posed  to  the  sun  <uid  immediately  or  kmb  lAa 
applied  in  the  dark,  acted  more  poweift%; 
hot  int«T)08ed  fluoresoent  bodies,  Mvwa 
glass,  arrested  the  action. 

FLUORINE,  a  ooloriess  or  yeDowisl  weea 
body  separated  from  floor  spar  or  bocide  « 
calcium  by  tie  action  of  sulphnrio  »ei  It" 
regarded  as  an  elementanr  subitaiio^  wd  >ls 
chemical  equivalent,  calculated  from  ti*  «}■ 
poeed  simple  oombination  of  one  shm  eieli  * 
oalcinm  and  fluorine  in  flnor  epar,  is  ^numj- 
It  is  found  in  the  te^  and  bones  of  «ni«Wi» 
sea  and  some  mineral  waters,  and  in  >i>TJ''^ 
phates  and  othw-  minerals.  On  aoconnt  of  tbe 
great  diffiwilty  of  preventing  flnoriue,  w» 
driven  from  its  combinatioa  with  onesnbetwj 
from  immediately  oombinii^  with  *^[J*' 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  it  bs«  '*®J'j 
possible  to  investigate  its  qualities  ia  it»  W«w 
state,  and  hence  the  aligfat  a»««*ain»«»» ™ 
elementary  nature.  L<wyet  obtained  K  V  »; 
compodng  dry  fluoride  of  slver  bymw"" 
chlorine  gas  in  vessels  of  floor  spar.  Beww 
the  dry  gas  possessed  affinities  «b»5^ 
those  of  oxygen  and  solpbnr;  it  »<*«!'*' 
ahnost  all  metalsi  bnt  attacked  gl»«»  WW* 
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not  at  aB.  OomUned  witb  liydrogen  in  the 
form  of  hydiDflnorio  add,  however,  its  moat  re- 
markable property  is  its  rapidly  corroding  this 
Babetanoe;  and  for  tliis  reason  it  is  the  ag^it 
emi^oyed  for  etching  glass,  as  in  marking  ther- 
mometer and  other  graduated  tubes,  the  bottles 
of  obemisto  and  apotheoaries,  Ac  Its  pre»- 
estea  is  detected  in  any  body  supposed  to  con- 
tain it,  by  snbmittiog  this  in  a  vessel  of  platintmi 
or  l«ad,  which  are  but  slightly  affectod  by  ^e 
aoid,  to  the  action  of  oonoentrated  so^hnrio 
acid,  and  pkunng  a  plate  of  glass  across  tiiie 
month  of  the  vessel  to  receive  the  vapors  evolved 
on  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat.  This  is  the 
process  by  whioh;hydroflnorio  or  flnoh  vdrio  acid 
is  obtained  from  floor  spar,  the  metallio  vessel 
htaag  a  retort,  fomished  with  a  crooked  nedc 
of  Md,  in  which  the  vapor  condenses  in  the 
water  {daoed  in  the  bendtoreodveit  and  which 
it  kept  cod  by  being  snrronnded  with  Ice.  It 
laay  also  be  obtained  by  condensing  the  vq>ors 
without  the  use  of  water  in  the  lead  tnbe ;  in  this 
state  it  is  called  anhydrous  finohydric  acid.  It 
to  a  colorless  fluid,  of  q)ec{fio  gravity  1.06,  boils 
at  86°,  and  caonot<  be  made  to  congeal  at  any 
temperature.  It  has  a  strong  afiSnity  for  water, 
ita  v^tor  riang  and  forming  thick  white  ftunes 
as  it  combines  with  the  moisture  in  the  air,  nntil 
by  dilation  this  action  at  last  ceases.  Dropped 
into  water,  a  sound  is  produced  with  the  fiuf  of 
each  drop,  as  if  it  bad  been  red-hot  iitm.  When 
dUnted  with  water  it  is  highly  corrosive,  and 
according  to  ita  strength  may  produce  iqjnry  by 
toadung  the  skin.  A  single  drop  <rf  the  anhy- 
drous acid  may  prodnoe  acute  inflammation  ac- 
eompanied  wiUi  nver.  The  maiks  made  by  the 
gaaeons  acid  when  used  for  etdbing  are  fine  and 
Tiaible  on  account  of  their  opacity,  while  those 
prodnoed  by  the  liquid  are  transparent,  and  must 
ixmaeqaenuy  be  deeply  etohed.  ThepTodnctoT 
this  action  <rf  the  hyarofloorio  add  upon  dHdons 
Bubstances  is  the  gaseous  compound  known  as 
flnodUdo  add  or  fluoride  of  siUoimn ;  and  tiins 
ia  a  means  afforded  of  volatilizing  siUioa  and  re- 
moving it  from  some  of  its  combinations,  by 
which  their  analysis  is  facilitated. 

FLnSHINO,  a  post  village  and  township  of 
Queens  co.,  N.  Y. ;  pop.  in  1856,  7,970 ;  dis- 
tance from  N.  Y.  dty  aboot  8  miles.  It  is 
ntaated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the-same  name 
opening  Into  Lon|(  Island  sonnd,  and  has  daily 
eommnnication  with  New  York  by  railroad  and 
steamboat.  In  1 866  it  contained  10  cbnrches  (1 
Congregational,  S  Friends',  8  Methodist,  2  Epis- 
oopal,  1  Refcamed  Dutch,  and  1  Roman  Oauo- 
li^,  several  schools  and  seminaries,  2  newspaper 
ofiaoes,  and  annmber  of  extensive  nurseries  and 
gardens,  which  are  visited  by  multitudes  of  per- 
aons  frmn  the  neighboring  cities. 

FLUBHIKG  (Dutch,  F^MSttn^m),  a  fortified 
town  and  seaport  of  Holland,  in  the  island  of 
Walcberen,  province  of  Seeland,  on  the  N.  shore 
of  the  estnary  of  the  W.  Scheldt,  60  m.  S.  W.  of 
Rotterdam ;  pop.  abont  8,000.  It  is  wdl  built, 
and  oontatns  several  chnrohM,  schools,  and  char- 
itable institntiima,  6  market  places,  extendve 
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do<^atds,  a  town  hall,  and  an  exchange,  near 
whidi  is  a  statue  of  Admiral  de  Rnyter,  who 
was  a  native  of  this  place.  The  prindpal  man- 
nfiujtnres  are  beer,  soap,  and  oil;  but  the  inhab- 
itants are  chiefly  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
branches  of  industry  subsidiary  thereto.  The 
port  of  Flashing  is  formed  by  2  moles  which 
break  the  force  of  the  sea.  The  town  is  con- 
nected with  the  river  by  2  large  and  deep  oanak, 
one  of  tiiem  bemg  navigable  for  flrst-dass  mer- 
chant ships.  The  French  took  possession  of  the 
town  in  1796,  and  made  it  a  principal  station 
for  their  fleets.  In  1809  it  was  bombarded  and 
taken  by  the  British  under  Lord  Ohatbsm,  bnt 
was  soon  after  evacuated.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
adminlty  board. 

FLUI^  a  wind  instrument,  which  under  dif- 
ferent forms  and  names  has  been  in  use  for  mora 
than  4,000  years.  It  was  fomiliar  to  the  Egyp- 
tians from  a  remote  period  of  their  history,  and 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  a  fovorite 
pastoral  instrument,  emplcnred  also  on  sacred 
and  festive  occasionia,  in  military  band^  and  at 
ftmerals.  Its  present  name  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  fluta,  meaning  a  lamprey,  an  eel  caught 
in  the  Sicilian  watera,  whose  side  is  perfordhed 
with  7  holes  like  the  flute.  The  Egyptian  flute 
was  from  ii  to  8  foot  long,  and  was  generally 
placed  by  the  performer  sitiing  on  the  ground ; 
while  that  of  the  Greeks  prorably  did  not  ex' 
ceed,  if  it  equalled,  a  foot  in  length.  At  Ath' 
ens  it  was  once  in  great  repute,  but  was  final* 
ly  superseded  by  the  lyre,  the  nee  of  which  did 
not  distort  the  face,  whue  it  allowed  the  ac 
oompaniment  of  the  voice.  In  Thebes,  Sparta, 
and  other  places,  however,  it  continued  a  fovor- 
ite.  Ue  ^artan  flutists  were  a  hereditaiy  or- 
ders and  the  Spartan  soldiers  are  add  to  have 
mvohed  to  battie  to  the  sonnd  ''of  Dorian 
Antes  and  soft  recorders."  The  Egyptians  ap- 
pear, trom  their  ancient  pictures  and  soulntmres, 
to  have  blown  the  instmment  through  a  lateral 
opening  near  one  end,  and  to  have  produced  the 
necessary  modulations  of  sonnd  by  means  of 
holes  on  the  side ;  hence  their  instrument  prob- 
ably difiSsred  little  from  the  modem  fife.  The 
flute  at  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  probably 
more  in  the  nature  of  the  pipe,  and  was  doable 
as  well  as  mngle,  being  often  composed  of  S 
tubes  of  reed  or  woodTperforated  with  holes 
and  played  together.  Until  the  early  part  of 
tiie  18th  oentuty  it  retdned  the  form  of  the 
pipe,  and  waa  called  the  English  or  common  flute, 
and  sometimes  the /?<}(«  d  b«e.  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  moatnpiece  to  tne  beak  of  a  bird. 
It  was  played  in  the  manner  of  the  darinet, 
and  had  7  finger  holes,  bnt  no  keys.  This  gave 
place  somewhat  more  than  a  century  ago  to  the 
German  fiute,  which  in  ite  most  perfect  form 
consiste  of  a  tabe  of  hard  wood  or  ivory  about 
27  inches  in  length,  separable  into  4  joints,  and 
having  from  6  to  12  finger  keys  for  semitones. 
It  is  Mown  throngh  a  bteral  hde  at  one  aid. 
and  haa  a  compass  of  nearly  8  octaves,  from  0 
below  the  treble  staff  to  0  in  dtissfana  The 
modem  flato  is  highly  effiwtive  in  an  orobestra, 
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Imt  has  fallen  into  some  diarqrate  for  the  per- 
formance of  solos,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  flimsy 
and  tasteless  character  of  the  mnsio  too  fre- 
qnentlr  written  for  it,  and  which  serves  to  ex- 
hibit iLe  skill  of  the  player  rather  than  the  oa- 
paeitr  of  the  instrament. — ^The  Ootats  Flutk, 
called  also  the  pieeolo,  is  a  small  shrill  instra- 
ment of  the  flnte  species,  an  octave  higher  than 
the  common  Ante.  Its  piercing  sounds  are  only 
effective  in  s  large  orchestra  or  in  military  bands. 
— ^Flutb  Stop,  on  the  organ,  a  range  of  pipes 
twied  in  unison  with  the  diapason,  and  intended 
to  imitate  the  sonnds  of  the  flate. — One  of  the 
best  Oerman  flatists  of  the  18th  century  was 
Qoantz,  the  flntist  of  Frederic  IL  of  Frnssia. 
Devienne  (died  in  1802)  and  Berbignier  acquired 
a  high  reputation  in  France ;  and  among  the 
great  flutists  of  the  present  century  in  Gwma- 
ny  were  Fiirgtenan  and  his  son  (died  respect- 
ively in  1819  and  1862),  and  in  England  Charles 
Ni^olson,  whose  father  had  also  been  celebrated 
in  the  preceding  century.  Among  celebrated 
living  flutists  are  the  following :  Theobald  BOhm, 
flntist  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  bom  about  1802, 
who  invented  about  18S8  a  new  flnte  known  as 
the  Bohm  flute,  which  is  eaii  to  combine  im- 
provements in  nearly  every  part  of  .the  instru- 
ment, and  wrote  in  1847  a  treatise  on  recent  im- 
provements in  the  manu&cture  of  flutes,  which 
was  translated  into  French  (2)«  la/dibrieationet 
del  demien  pw/eeUonnement*  dei  JUiet,  Paris, 
1848).  ^3^a  new  flute,  at  first  neglected,  is  now 
almost  generally  adopted.  Jean  Louis  Tulou, 
bom  in  Paris  in  1786j  and  professor  of  the  con- 
servatory there.  Loms  DroueL  bora  in  Amster- 
dam in  1792,  for  some  time  Tulou's  rival  in  Par- 
is, has  resided  since  1881  in  Belgium  engaged  in 
manufacturing  musical  instruments.  The  prin- 
dpal  flnte  manu&ctnrers  of  the  present  flay 
are  Koch  and  Ziedler,  Vienna ;  Glair  Gkxlfroy, 
Paris;  and Rudall,  Rose,  Oorte,  andco.,  London. 

FLUVANNA,  a  central  co.  of  Va.,  bounded  8. 
by  James  river,  and  intersected  by  the  Bivanna; 
area,  170  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,487,  of  whom 
4,787  were  slaves.  Between  the  rivers  there 
are  some  level  tracts,  but  elsewhere  the  surface 
is  generally  rough.  The  soil  of  the  river  bot- 
toms is  fertile ;  in  many  other  parts  it  is  sterile. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Pslmyra,  the 
capital.  The  productions  in  1860  were  1,064,974 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  200,174  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
and  92,667  of  wheat  There  were  a  number  of 
mQls  and  ketones,  14  churches,  and  866  pupils 
attending  pnblio  schools;  value  of  real  estate 
in  1866,  12,106,489.  The  James  river  canal 
passes  along  the  t>order  of  tiie  county.  Fluvan- 
na was  formed  from  Albemarle  co.  in  1777. 

FLUX  (Lat.  flao,  to  flow),  a  substance  osed 
to  fitcilitate  the  fusion  of  minerals,  and  fre- 
quently their  deoompodtion.  A  great  variety 
of  materials  serve  this  purpose,  and  one  or  an- 
other is  used  according  to  the  natureof  the  body 
to  be  treated,  and  the  chemical  action  desired. 
Some  by  their  readv  fiuibility  iiulace  the  same 
eondidon  in  bodies  In  contact  with  them,  which 
■re  diffloolt  to  melt ;  others,  though  they  may  be 


as  infbsible  as  the  compounds  Otey  in  brafjbi 
in  contact  with,  preaei^  ingredieDtsvtudi  ^ 
sess  affinities  for  some  of  those  inthsbodjta 
be  acted  upon,  and  fusion  then  takes  plaot  wMi 
mutual  decomposition  and  reoomUnttiog  <t 
elements.  Thus  in  treating  the  common  ai£emi 
ores  of  iron,  which  are  extremely  diffintt  to 
melt,  limestone,  still  more  iBAiable,iseai{lo;«d, 
and  the  lime  uniting  with  the  nUca  entcn  it 
once  into  fhsion,  whue  the  oxide  of  iron,  freed 
from  its  original  combination,  is  at  the  mw 
time  decomposed  by  the  carbon  of  the  fiuleiB- 
bining  with  its  oxygen,  and  the  iron  flowi  fiti. 
The  carbon  itself  may  be  regarded  alio  m  i 
flux,  its  action  being  to  facilitate  this  proeaiia 
the  same  manner  as  the  limestone  doea  9imU 
tiie  iron  ores  be  calcareous,  the  mineral  fluto 
aid  their  decomposition  must  be  mlidooi^  tbl 
the  same  fusible  silicates  may  be  {midoeed. 
Borax  is  a  flux  of  vei^  general  apjdicatioD,  tn& 
the  readtoess  with  which  it  forms  fbsible  eon- 
pounds  with  nlica  and  other  bases.  The  nb- 
Ject  will  be  considered,  as  to  the  applicstioegf 
particular  fluxes,  in  desoriUng  the  oi^aQiiine 
treatment  of  the  ores  of  the  various  mm. 
(See  also  Blaoe  Flux,  and  Bobax.) 
FLUXIONS.    See  OAiAULns,  and  Dotbd- 

TIAL  OaUJULUS. 

FLT,  the  popular  name  of  the  iipten,  or  tro- 
winged  insects,  of  which  a  familuir  eximpleii 
the  common  house  fly.  They  have  t  inckiiit 
proboscis,  2  veined  and  membranous  wings,  nd 
2  poisers  behind  the  wings ;  thev  vs&n^  i 
complete  transformation.  The  chanctcn  of 
the  order  have  been  sufficientiy  detailed  in  the 
article  Dipteba,  and  therefore  only  some  «f  the 
most  common  flies  of  the  &mily  imiiM^wil 
be  noticed  here.  The  house  fly  (mtuai  im* 
Uea,  Linn.)  of  Europe  is  considered  diatia^ 
from  the  American  species  by  Dr.  Hini^  '^ 
calls  the  latter  M.  harpyia  ;  it  b^ins  to  i^w 
in  houses  in  July,  sometimes  a  little  etinr, 
becomes  very  abundant  toward  the  end  of 
August,  and  does  not  disappear  until  killed  hf 
cold  weather ;  the  e^  are  deposited  in  img,  in 
which  the  larvn  undergo  their  traosfbnnitioai; 
oonaeqnentiy  this  species  is  most  nomenw  in 
the  vicinity  of  stables  and  unclean  plioea.  The 
swarms  of  summer  are  doubtiees  the  jtcffn^j 
of  a  few  individuals  which  have  snrriwd  the 
winter  in  some  protected  nook,  and  ve  m' 
produced  from  eggs  laid  the  preoeding  Mseot; 
It  is  possible  that  a  few  may  pass  the  irinter  B 
the  pupa  state,  and  be  developed  by  thewiniiffl 
of  spring.  Among  the  thousands  of  donerte 
flies,  all  are  of  the  same  nze,  those  ^"P** 
smaller  being  of  different  raedes,  and  neitlff 
very  old  nor  very  young  inmvidnsls  of  the  * 
domeitiea  ;  the  house  fly  is  such  a  oonstsntoon- 
panion  of  man,  tiiat  its  presence  in  a  oanlof 
other  island  is  sufficient  evidence  thst  hmm 
inhabitants  are  not  or  have  not  been  fa  diitat 
This  common  and  despised  creature  offers  totto 
microsoopist  and  naturalist  some  of  the  w» 
striking  proofe  of  creative  design.  The  »w^ 
pound  eyes  contain  aa  many  as  4,000  ftod^ 
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each  the  cornea  of  a  separate  oeeUui;  the 
^liraclee  through  which  air  entere  the  trachee 
are  provided  with  a  kind  of  sieve  formed  by 
minute  interlaced  fibres,  which  prevents  the  in- 
trodnction  of  dost  and  foreign  sabstaDces ;  the 
Ufffda,  or  prolongation  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  lower  lip,  commonly  bat  improperly 
called  the  tongne,  forms  the  chief  part  of  the 
proboscis,  which  receives  as  its  npper  portion 
the  lancet-like  oisaos  formed  by  the  pieces  of 
the  upper  jaw;  by  this  proboscis  the  fly  sacks 
up  flmas,  and  nibstanees  Kke  sngars,  which  it 
diasolTes  by  means  of  a  kind  of  saliva  ponred 
.  tiiroagh  its  channel.  It  is  well  known  that  flies, 
and  many  other  insects,  have  the  power  of 
creeping  np  smooth  perpendicnlar  somces,  and 
at  walking  on  ceiUngs  with  their  backs  down- 
ward. The  last  Joint  of  the  tarsns  is  provided 
with  S  strong  hooks,  and  a  ptdr  of  membranous 
expansions  (puhiUi),  heaet  with  namerons  hairs, 
each  having  a  minnte  disk  at  the  extremity. 
There  has  been  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  this 
apparatus  enables  the  fly  to  walk  in  opposition 
to  the  force  of  gravity.  Derham,  Home,  Kirby, 
and  Spence  believed  that  the  palvilli  act  as 
Bookers,  a  vacnam  l>eing  formed  beneath,  and  the 
insect  is  held  np  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere against  their  upper  snr&oe ;  others  have 
maintained  that  the  adhesion  is  due  to  a  viscid 
Hqoid  secreted  from  the  bottom  of  the  foot. 
Dr.  Hooke  and  Mr.  Blackwall  assert  that  the 
■oles  of  the  ftet  are  so  closely  beset  with  minute 
liiikles  that  they  cannot  be  brought  in  contact 
with  any  surface  so  as  to  produce  a  vacuum, 
and  believe  that  the  support  is  owing  to  the 
aMctly  mechanical  action  of  these  hooks.  Mr. 
Hepworth  ("  Joomal  of  Microscopical  Science," 
rols.  iL  and  iii.)  reconciles  these  apparently  con- 
tradictory opinions  by  the  conclusion  tiiat  the 
minute  disks  at  the  end  of  the  individoal  hairs 
acA  as  snckera,  each  of  them  secreting  a  non- 
T^dd  liquid,  which  renders  the  adhemon  perfect 
— «  structure  which  exists  on  a  larger  scale  in 
tiM)  feet  of  dfftaeut  and  other  beetles.  Mr. 
iniite,  in  his  "Natural  History  of  Selbome," 
observes,  in  confirmation  of  the  views  of  Der- 
ham, that,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  when 
flies  crowd  the  windows  in  a  sluggish  aod 
torpid  condition,  they  are  hardly  able  to  lift 
tiieir  legs,  and  many  are  actually  glued  to  the 
glaa^  and  there  die  from  inability  to  over- 
come the  pieesnre  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
well  known  tliat  some  lizards  possess  a  sim- 
flar  &cnlty,  atid  a  similar  apparatus  to  account 
tat  it.  Though  bred  in  filth,  and  living  in 
nncleon  places,  the  fly  delights  to  brush  off 
the  dnst  by  rabbing  its  feet  together,  and  to 
dean  its  eyesi  head,  corslet,  and  wings  by  ita 
fivre  and  hind  legs;  this  processj  which  resem- 
blee  that  adopted  by  oats  for  a  similar  purpose, 
may  I>e  seen  in  sunny  places  on  any  summer's 
day.  Untidy  housekeepers  are  generally  trou- 
bled with  swarms  of  flies,  which  cover  every 
article  of  food  by  day  and  the  walls  by  night; 
in  addition  to  keeping  rooms  dark  and  patting 


eatables  beyond  their  reach,  a  dish  of  strong 
green  tea,  well  sweetened,  will  be  eagerly  tast- 
ed by  them,  and  prove  a  certain  poison ;  ao- 
cording  to  Mr.  Spence,  a  netting  of  large  meshes 
stretched  across  a  window  of  a  room  lighted 
only  on  one  side  will  not  be  passed  by  flies. 
— The  blne-lwttle  or  blow  fiy  (if.  {eaUiphorA 
Tomitcria,  Linn.^  is  a  large,  buzzing  species,  of 
a  hlne-blaok  color,  with  a  bread,  steel-bine, 
hfdry  hind  body ;  it  is  found  in  summer  about 
slaughter  houses  and  all  places  where  meats  are 
kept,  which  it  frequents  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
positing its  eggs  on  animal  substances.  The 
eggs,  usually  called  fly  blows,  are  hatched  in  i 
or  8  hours  after  they  are  laid ;  the  larvsa  in- 
crease so  rapidly  in  8  or  4  days,  and  are  so 
voracious,  that  Linnssus  did  not  greatly  exag- 
gerate when  he  said  that  the  larvn  of  8  females 
of  this  species  will  devour  the  carcass  of  a 
horse  as  quickly  as  would  a  lion ;  they  pass  the 
pupa  state  in  the  ground  or  in  some  crevice,  the 
larval  skin  not  i>eing  cast  ofl^  bat  changed  into 
an  egg-shaped  case ;  from  this  they  emerge  as 
flies  in  a  few  days,  or,  if  hatched  late  in  the 
season,  remain  unchanged  through  the  winter. 
A  sm^er,  brilliant,  blue-green  fly,  with  black 
legs,  mncl>resemblmg  the  M.  (lueilia)  Coetar 
of  Europe,  lays  its  eggs  on  meat  and  the  car- 
casses of  animals.— The  flesh  fly  {foreophaga 
eamaria,  Meig.),  somewhat  longer  than  die 
blow  fly,  is  ovo-viviparous.  that  is,  it  drops  the 
living  larves  on  dead  aod  decaying  animal  mat- 
ter, a  wise  provision  which  enables  these  active 
little  scavengers  to  commence  at  once  their 
work  of  purification.  A  ungle  female  will 
produce  about  S0,000  young,  which  have  been 
asoertidned  by  Bedi  to  increase  in  weight  near- 
ly SOO  fold  in  24  hoars;  Bteumur  found  the 
assemblage  of  embryo  flies  in  this  insect  to  be 
coiled  like  a  watch'  spring  or  a  roll  of  ribbon, 
when  unrolled  abont  2^  inches  long ;  the  larvn 
arrive  at  maturity  in  succession,  and  the  mother 
as  usual  dies  soon  after  the  brood  is  hatched. 
The  color  of  this  European  spedes  is  black, 
with  lighter  stri^  on  the  shoulders,  and  gray- 
ish black  abdomen  checkered  with  lighter 
squares.  Another  spedes  of  Europe  is  the  3. 
mortuorum  (linn.),  S  or  6  lines  long,  with  a 
golden  head,  grayish  black  thorax,  steel-blue 
abdomen,  and  white  wing  scales.  Both  of  these 
sometimes  depodt  their  young  on  wounds  and 
ill-conditionea  ulcers  of  the  living  human  body, 
as  most  surgeons  have  had  occasion  to  witness. 
Tie  lai^gest  American  species  is  the  ;&  Georgina 
(Wiedemann),  the  femdes  of  which  are  aixiut  ^ 
an  inch  long ;  the  face  is  silvery  white,  with  a 
black  spot  between  the  copper-colored  eyes; 
the  thorax  light  gray,  with  7  black  stripes;  the 
bind  bodv,  conical  and  satiny,  is  checkered  with 
black  and  white ;  they  appear  ai>oat  the  end  of' 
June,  and  oontinne  tiU  after  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust In  this  genus  the  bristles  on  the  antenna 
are' plumose.— ^e  dung  fly  Ueatophaga  ttereo- 
rarut,  Meig.),  of  a  yellowial*  olive  color,  de- 
podts  ita  eggs  in  soft  dang ;  at  the  upper  end 
they  have  2  divergent  prooesses  which  prevent 
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thMr  ribkkig  too  tu  into  the  nidos.  The  8. 
■fweata  ^Harris)  of  the  United  States  has  the 
aame  hahits,  and  has  been  erroneously  charged 
with  prodacing  the  potato  rot,  umply  beoaoae 
the  larva  are  found  upon  the  stalks  of  this 
plant,  developed  from  eggs  laid  in  the  eurround- 
ng  mannre.  The  males  are  yellow,  with  hiury 
bMy  and  legs,  and  long  narrow  wings,  and  are 
about  \  as  urge  as  a  honey  bee ;  the  females 
are  smaller,  less  h^ry,  and  olive-oolored ;  both 
young  and  adult  insects  live  upon  dnog,  and  do 
not  iqjore  plants. — ^The  stable  fly  (ttomo»g»  eal- 
«itratUf  Meig.)  is  a  well-known  tormentor  of 
animals  and  man,  whose  skin  it  perforates  b^  a 
pidnfol  bite  in  sultry  weather  and  Jnst  be&re 
rains ;  it  resembles  very  closely  the  house  fly, 
«zcept  that  the  antennaa  are  feathered,  the 
proboscis  very  long  and  slender,  and  the  size 
sm^er;  it  attacks  the  legs,  piercing  through 
thick  stockings  and  the  tMokeet  hair,  retnra- 
ing  to  the  attack  as  soon  as  driven  away; 
it  is  solitary,  not  sodal  like  the  house  fly, 
and  seldom  enters  houses  uiless  driven  in  by 
bad  weather;  it  is  most  abundant  in  August 
and  September,  when  it  is  a  great  pest  to  horses 
and  cattle;  it  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  long,  and 
lays  its  eg^  in  dung,  in  which  the  yonng  are 
batched  and  undergo  their  transformations  ;— 
The  cheese  fly  (picphila  eeuei,  Fallen.)  is 
only  -ff  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  shining  black 
color,  with  transparent  wings  and  yellowish 
hind  legs.  By  its  Icmg  ovipositor  it  pene- 
trates tne  cracks  of  cheese,  and  deposits 
about  3S0  e^n  which  are  developed  in  a  few 
days  into  maggots  Or  skippers;  these  larvss 
have  S  homy  Looked  mandibles,  which  they 
use  for  dig^ng  into  t^e  cheese,  and  for  looo- 
motion  instead  of  feet;  tl>eir  proportions  are 
considered  so  elegant  and  so  onaiaoteristio  of 
design  that  Swammerdam'  lays  stress  upon 
them  as  proo£i  of  creative  power  and  wisdom. 
The  cheese  skipper  leaps  SO  or  80  times  its 
own  length,  first  erectmg  itself  on  the  tail, 
then  bending  into  a  oirde  and  sei^g  the  skin 
near  the  tau  with  its  hooked  jaws,  and  finally 
injecting  itself  forward  by  suddenly  throw- 
ing itBW  into  a  straight  line.  The  cbnppings 
and  decay  caused  by  &ese  larvn  give  a  flavor 
to  old  cheese  which  is  much  relished  by  epiooree. 
— ^There  are  several  species  of  flower  flies,  of  the 
gemu  anthonnjfia,  of  small  size  and  feeble 
light,  which  sport  in  the  air  in  swarms  like 
gnats,  and  which  in  the  larva  state  are  very  in- 
jurious to  vegetation;  some  of  these  maggots 
are  like  those  of  common  flies,  o&ers  are  fhnged 
on  the  sides  with  hur.  The  A.  eeparum  (Meig.X 
of  an  ash-gray  color,  with  black  dorsal  stripes, 
and  about  i  the  size  of  the  house  fly,  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  onion  close  to  the 
earth ;  ito  smooth  white  larva  bore  into  the  bulb, 
and  entirely  destroy  it.  The  A.  bratiiea  and  A. 
laetuearvm  are  equally  destructive  to  the  oabbMe 
and  lettnoe ;  the  A,  tv^Aoni  (Harris)  attacks  m 
the  same  way  the  radish.  The  A.  $ealarit  and 
temievhri*  give  rise  to  fringed  magsots,  which 
have  been  not  imfreqneatly  c|}eoted  from  tha 


human  bodv,  haviac  probably  beaa'awaDaFwai 
with  vegetablesin  which  decay  had  oommeneed; 
as  the  eggs  in  many  instances  bdong  to  spedei 
depositing  in  tiie  ordure  of  |»ivie&  the  larva 
might  remain  alive  for  a  considerable  period  ia 
the  intestines  of  man;  eggs  of  other  mtnemlm 
might  be  introduced  on  meats,  frnita,  sahdi^ 
ve^tablesj  and  in  inqmre  water.  In  the 
"  Iransactions"  of  the  entomological  eoeaety  of 
London  (vol.  ii.,  ISSTX  Hr.  Hope  gives  a  tabu- 
lar account  of  87  cases  in  which  maggots  ot  the 
mvieatUt  infested  the  human  body,  maaT  of  wUA 
were  recognized  as  belonging  to  J£.  tfimiifiu^ 
0.  vomitoria,  and  8.  camaria;  and  many  cases 
have  since  been  recorded  in  medioal  Jooniala. 

FLTOATOHER,  the  ix»akr  name  of  msay 
dentirostral  or  tootb-biUed  birdai,  of  the  otdv 
pattere§  and  family  miuoieapida.    They  hsvs 
bills  of  various  lengths,  generaHy  broad  and 
flattened  at  the  base,  with  the  cnlinea  carved 
and  the  sides  compressed  to  the  emar^nated 
tip ;  the  gape  ia  foniished  with  long  and  stnaig 
bristies,  for  the  easier  securing  of  their  i^riag 
prey ;  the  wings  are  usually  long,  as  dao  is  tihs 
tail ;  the  tarsi  short  and  weak ;  the  toes  kqg; 
the  outer  generally  united  at  the  base.    The 
fimiily,  according  to  Gray,  oontmna  tbe  fiiQov. 
ing  snb-familiee :  mteniiina,  or  umamen,  tt 
tropical  America ;  oMetncrwus,  peculiar  to  Soatlt 
America;  fyronnMus,  or  tyrants,  American  and 
principally  tropical;  ti^riiut,  ot  becardi^  «l 
troi^oal  America ;  nuueteavhuM,  or  flyoatcbo^ 
found  the  world  over :  aiul  the  ^ireommm,  cr 
greenlets,  American.    The  sub-fiamily  wtiififa 
jnno  indndes  the  following  genera :  t*n§pkat» 
(VieilL).  with  7  spe<nes,  found  in  the  thick  woodt 
of  tropical  America;  flatyrkynekv*  (Deam.1 
with  about  20  apeciee,  in  the  bmdtwood  sad 
trees  of  tropical  America ;  filatfUnra  (Jaid.  aai 
Selby),  African,  with  a  dozen  apeciea ;  t«Kr«f> 
tram  (Less.),  with  16  species,  Sonth  AmericBa; 
mtMnvora  (On v.),  8  ^eoies,  Sonth  Americaa; 
rhipiiwra  (Vig.  and  Horsfl),  40  ^ecies,  founa 
in  India  and  its  ardiipelago,  New  7j»»\»nA_  and 
Australia;  tehitrea  (Less^,  80  ipedea,  ia  Afiicai 
India,  and  its  archipelago ;  vumareka  (Yw,  and 
HorsC),  10  spedes,  in  Aartralia  and  the  Uuds 
of  the  Indian  ocean ;  »ti*ura  (Vig.  and  Han£X 
8  Australian  spedes ;  wtyiaara  (Vig.  and  HocatX 
14  species,  in  Australia  and  In^ :  hemitMidtit 
(Hodgs.),  3  species,  in  the  hills  of  Nepral;  a•^ 
lata  (Hodgs.),  20  spedes,  in  India  and  its  archi- 
pelago; muteieapa  (linn.),  with  70  spedes,  k 
most  parts  of  the  old  continent;  and  tetimhaft 
(Swains.),  nearly  20  species,  in  North  andSowi 
America.    The  last  is  a  very  active  genm^  pa^ 
suing  swarms  of  flies  trom  the  top  to  the  bottoa 
of  a  tree  in  a  zigzag  but  neariv  perpendiedsr 
direction,  the  dickijog  of'  the  bills  bdns  dis- 
tinotiy  heard  as  they  tatBip  up  the  insects  m  tbs 
coarse  of  a  few  seconds;  the  American  redstart^ 
(S.  ratMOa,  Swains.),  placed  in  die  femily  sjrl- 
vieoUda  by  Prof.  Baird  On  his  Padfio  laiboed 
report),  is  a  good  example  of  the  genna. — ^Ihera 
is  probably  no  femily  of  birds  about  which  ^jt- 
tematio  wiitera  on  ornithology  diffir  jnon  thsa 
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on  that  of  fhe  flycatchers ;  and  to  attonpt  here 
,  to  follow  the  sabjeot  to  anything  like  a  satisfao- 
tory  resalt  wonld  be  alike  tedious  and  nnprofit- 
sible,  and  woald  after  all  be  little  else  than  a 
qaeetion  of  authority  in  the  science.  As  far  as 
'Uie  American  flycatchers  are  cpnoemed,  it  will 
be  snfficient  to  give  Prof.  Baird's  classification 
far  the  report  abore  cited.  He  follows  Bormeis- 
ta  in  adopting  the  order  xntetoret,  and  Oabanis 
In  placing  most  of  them  in  the  sub-order  damo' 
toret ;  be  calls  the  whole  family  coleopterida,  of 
'which  the  snb-fiunily  tyrcmnina  is  what  chiefly 
intrants  ns  here.  The  fork-tailed  and  swiJlow- 
taOed  flycatchers  belong  to  the  genus  mihulut 
(Bwains.)  ;  the  Arkansas,  Oassin's,  and  Oouch's 
flycatchers  to  the  genus  tyrannut  (Cut.)  ;  the 
great  crested,  Hexican,0ooper'8,  and  Lawrence's^ 
to  the  genus  myiarehiu  (Cab.)  ;  the  black, 
pewee,  and  Say's,  to  the  genus  layomit  (Bo- 
nap.)  ;  the  olive-sided  to  the  genus  eontopiu 
(Oib.) ;  Traill's,  the  least,  the  smaU  green-crested, 
and  the  yellow-bellied,  to  the  genus  empid<maa 
(Oab.);  the  last  4  genera  are  included  in  the 
genus  myiobiut  of  Grey.  The  Canada  and 
Bonaparte's  flycatchers  are  warblers,  belonging 
to  the  genns  myiodioete*  (And.)  or  tetophaga 
(Swuns.);  the  solitary,  white-eyed,  warbling, 
yellow-throated,  red-eyed,  Button's,  and  the 
black-headed  flycatchers  arevireos;  the  blne- 
giw  flycatcher  belongs  to  the  family  of  titmice, 
and  to  the  genus  polumtila  (Sclater.).  The  fly- 
catchers are  active  ana  fearless  birds,  and  tyran- 
nize over  the  insect  world  as  the  hawks  do  over 
weaker  and  smaller  birds ;  they  are  verv  bene- 
ficial to  man  by  destroying  flies,  moths,  and 
various  insects  and  grubs  injurious  to  vegetation, 
and  annoying  to  animals. 

ILY  WHEEL,  a  large  heavy  wheel  attached 
to  machineiy  and  running  with  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eqnaudng  the  power  and  the  resistajice, 
and  prodndng  uniformity  of  motion  when  the 
power  is  unevenly  applied,  or  when  the  resist- 
ance is  greater  at  intervals.  If  power  be  applied 
to  canse  a  heavy  wheel  to  revolve,  this  power, 
dowly  accumulated,  is  slowly  expended  in  the 
continued  revolution  of  the  body.  The  momen- 
tum of  the  wheel  carries  it  on  when  the  power 
ceases  to  be  applied,  maintaining  uniformity  of 
motion  if  the  application  be  by  impulses,  and 
carries  it  also  without  apparent  retardation 
past  the  dead  points  of  the  machinery,  over- 
coming any  sudden  increase  of  resistance.  Thus 
the  fly  wheel  distributes  the  power  uniformly, 
and  is  of  great  importance  as  a  regulator  in  ali 
works  where  the  demands  upon  the  machinery 
are  very  irregular,  or  where  the  p^er  applied 
is  not  uiiiform.  In  large  engines  it  is  commonly 
made  to  run  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  ma- 
diinery,  though  connected  with  it.  In  smaller 
engines  it  is  often  the  main  driving  wheel,  the 
power  being  communicated  directly  either  by 
gearing  or  by  a  belt.  If  the  power  is  variable, 
the  fly  wheel  dtiould  be  as  near  as  posrible  to  the 
prime  mover ;  if  the  resistance  is  variable,  it 
should  be  near  where  this  is  met,  thus  avoiding 
the  stnun  on  intermediate  shafts. 


FLYING  nSH  (exoeaiut,  linn.),  a  genus  of 
flshes  belonging  to  the  order  pharynffOffTiathi 
and  the  faxauy  seomberetoeidcs  (MOller),  oont^- 
ing,  according  to  Valenciennes,  88  species. 
This  genns  is  at  once  recognizable  by  its  large 
pectoral  fins,  capable  of  being  used  as  para- 
chutes, and  to  a  certtun  extent  as  wings ;  other 
fish  have  the  faculty  of  leaping  out  of  the  water 
and  of  sustaining  tiiemselves  in  the  air  for  a 
short  time,  but  the  exoeati  far  excel  these,  and 
approach  much  nearer  in  this  act  the  true  flight 
of  Dirds  than  does  the  flying  dragon  or  the  flymg 
squirrel.  Navigators  m  all  tropical  seas  are 
fainiliar  with  these  sprightly  fishes,  which  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  ocean  life  as  birds  do  the 
silence  of  the  woods.  The  characters  of  the 
lon^  pectorals,  the  strength  of  the  muscles 
which  move  them,  and  the  size  of  the  bony 
arch  to  which  they  are  attached,  are  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  their  flight,  which  is  not  al-  - 
ways  to  escape  their  enenues,  as  has  been  gen- 
erally believed,  but  also  to  fblfil  the  end  of 
their  curious  organization ;  though  undoubtedly 
intended  in  part  as  a  means  of  safety,  numerous 
observations  prove  that  these  shining  bands 
pursue  their  nights  when  no  danger  threatens, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  happiness  and  security^ 
for  mere  sport,  and  probably  as  a  necessity  of 
their  stmctare.  Their  lot  indeed  would  be  far 
from  enviable,  were  their  flights  the  frantic  at- 
tempts to  escape  from  pursuing  bonitos  and 
dolphins  (eoryphcma),  for  in  the  air  their  dan- 
ger is  quite  as  great  fi'om  the  albatross,  frigate 
pelicans,  petrefi,  fmd  other  ocean  birds ;  but  it 
cannot  be  that  this  beautiful  provision  is  wholly 
devoted  to  avoiding  such  dangers ;  this  habit 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  the 
flying  of  the  dragon  and  squirrel,  the  climbing 
of  trees  by  the  anabas,  and  the  travelling  across 
the  land  by  the  common  eeL  Humboldt,  6d 
years  ago,  drew  attention  to  the  great  muscular 
force  necessary  for  the  flight  of  these  flsh ;  he 
recognized  that  the  nerves  supplying  the  peo- 
torals  are  8  times  as  large  as  those  going  to  the 
ventrals ;  the  muscular  power  is  sufficient  to 
nuse  them  15  or  20  feet  above  tho  surface,  and 
to  sustain  them  with  a  velocity  greater  than 
that  of  the  fastest  ship  for  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  feet.  The  pectorals  strike  the  air  with 
rapid  impulses,  scarcely  more  perceptible  than 
the  quick  vibrations  of  the  bumming  bird's 
wing.  Humboldt  states  that  they  move  in  B 
right  line,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
waves,  but  other  observers  assert  positively 
that  they  can  turn  nearly  to  a  ripht  angle  from 
this  coarse  before  settling  into  tho -neater  again: 
though  they  generally  come  out  on  the  top  of 
a  wave,  they  can  pass  over  several  of  their 
summits  before  descending.  The  size  of  the 
swimming  bladder  is  enormous,  occupying 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  body ;  though 
this,  not  communicating  with  tlio  intestine,  is 
of  no  advanta^  in  making  the  exit  from  the 
water,  it  contributes  to  prolong  the  flight  by 
rendering  the  body  more  buoyant.  Tlio  flying 
fiioulty  of  these  fish,  the  pleasing  spectacle  of 
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their  troops  sporUng  around  the  bows  of  ves- 
sels, the  glittering  of  their  beautiful  colors  in 
the  tropical  son,  the  delicate  flavor  of  their  flesh, 
and  the  fact  of  their  frequently  leiq>ing  on 
board  ships,  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
mariners  fi-om  earlj  times ;  but  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  only  2  species  were 
admitted  by  naturalists,  who  gave  them  a  dis- 
tribntion  as  wide  as  the  tropical  and  temperate 
seas.  The  order  to  which  the  flying  fish  belongs 
is  characterized  by  having  the  lower  pharyngeal 
bones  united  to  form  a  single  bone.  The  generic 
characters  of  exoecBtvt  are :  a  head  ana.  body 
covered  with  scales,  with  a  scaly  keel  on  each 
flank;  the  pectoral  fins  nearly  as  long  as  the 
body ;  the  dorsal  over  the  anid ;  the  head  flat- 
tened, with  large  eyes;  both  jaws  with  smell 
pointed  teeth,  and  the  pharyngeals  with  numer- 
ous compressed  ones ;  upper  lobe  of  the  ttdl 
smaller  than  the  lower ;  the  fins  without  spines ; 
the  intestine  straight,  without  pyloric  cteca. — 
The  common  flying  fish  of  the  Mediterranean 
(£  volitatu,  Linn.)  is  recognized  by  its  long 
white  ventral  fins ;  the  body  is  generally  short 
and  thick,  robust  in  the  pectoral  region,  round- 
ed above,  flattened  on  the  sides ;  the  head  is 
large,  the  muzzle  obtnse,  the  lower  jaw  the 
longer,  the  mouth  small,  the  teeth  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  jaw,  the  palate  smooth,  the 
tongue  free,  the  ^-openings  large,  and  the 
branchial  rays  10  to  12 ;  the  numeral  bones  are 
large  and  firmly  articulated  to  the  head,  and 
the  pectorals,  which  are  attached  to  them,  are 
so  arranged  that  when  the  fiezors  contract  the 
fins  are  spread  horizontally,  and  are  applied 
along  the  sides  when  the  wings  are  shut;  the 
movements  do  not  differ  fh)m  those  of  other 
fishes  except  in  the  freedom  permitted  by  the 
articulation;  the  fin  rays  are  very  long,  and 
not  deeply  divided;  the  ventrals,  inserted  in 
fron}:  of  the  middle  of  the  body,  are  completely 
abdominal  and  well  developed;  the  dorsal  (a 
small,  low,  and  triangular ;  the  anal  very  short, 
and  the  caudal  deeply  forked ;  the  swimming 
bladder  extends  along  the  spine  even  under  the 
last  caudal  vertebra,  protected  by  their  lower 
bony  arches,  a  disposition  found  in  no  other 
fish.  The  general  color  is  a  leaden  gray,  with 
greenish  tints  on  the  upper  half  of  the  body, 
and  silvery  white  below ;  the  pectorals  have  a 
wide  whitish  border;  the  dorsal  is  gray,  the 
caudal  brown,  the  anal  bluish,  and  the  ventrids 
whitish.  The  largest  specimens  are  rarely 
more  than  16  inches  long,  and  they  are  found 
in  allparts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  E.  mo- 
lant  (Linn.)  is  found  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
world,  that  it  may  be  called  cosmopolitan ;  spe- 
dmens  have  been  obtained  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  coast  of  France  and  England,  the 
Gnlf  stream  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newfound- 
land, the  West  Lidies,  the  east  coast  of  South 
America,  the  Oape  Verd  islands,  the  tropical 
parts  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Polynesian 
islands.  The  average  length  is  between  8  and 
9  inches ;  the  eye  is  of  moderate  size,  the  teeth 


very  small,  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  kng  and  low, 
the  pectorals  extending  to  the  caadal,  the  ven- 
trtds  very  short  and  attached  to  the  anterior 
third  of  die  body ;  the  color  on  the  back  is  rid 
ultramarine  blue,  and  silvery  on  the  abdomen; 
the  fins  are  of  a  darker  blue,  the  pectorals  bo^ 
unspotted.  There  are  6  species  on  the  ooa* 
of  North  America,  which  have  recently  been 
divided  into  8  genera  by  Dr.  Weinland.  The 
common  species  {E.  exiUenM,  GmeL),  foasd 
from  the  golf  of  Mexico  to  the  coast  <^  N«w 
Jersey,  is  from  12  to  16  inches  long,  with  dusky 
pectorals  and  ventrals,  banded  with  brown  in 
young  specimens ;  the  ventrals  are  longer  thn 
the  anal,  and  nearer  the  vent ;  the  dorsal  and 
lower  lobe  of  the  caudal  are  spotted  with  Inxwi 
and  black.  The  New  York  flying  fish  (S.  ITm*- 
loraeentU,  Mitch.),  about  a  foot  long,  has  beet 
found  from  the  middle  states  to  NewfooDdlaDd; 
the  color  above  is  dark  green,  the  pectonk 
brown  with  the  end  bord^«d  with  white ;  &e 
ventrals  are  very  long,  nearest  to  the  voit,  and 
the  wings  reach  to  the  tail — Some  epeam  have 
the  lower  lip  much  developed,  with  one  or  twe 
tough  appendages  hanging  from  the  chin;  thest 
have  been  separated  as  the  genns  evpse^Kno^ 
and  include  2  species  of  our  coast.  The  C  «*- 
matut  (Mitch.)  has  a  black  cirrhns  on  the  dim 
extending  half  the  length  of  the  body,  wbidi  is 
about  B  mches;  the  pectorals  do  not  extend 
to  the  end  of  the  ventrals,  the  latter  toaeha^ 
the  caudal;  it  has  been  found  from  New  Yon 
to  the  southern  states.  The  O.J^reattu  QtiUh.) 
has  2  appendages  from  the  lower  jaw  ;  it  is  S 
to  6  inches  long,  and  extends  from  New  York 
to  the  gnlf  of  Mexico ;  the  pectorals  are  laim 
and  the  ventrals  very  long.  The  middling  Sj- 
ing  fish  Dr.  Weinland  has  made  the  ^pe  of  s 
new  genns  haloeyptelu*  ;  this  roeciee  (M.  auM- 
gaiter,  Weinland)  is  found  in  the  West  Indies 
varying  in  length  from  4  to  7  inches ;  the  ven- 
trals are  very  short,  about  ^  as  long  as  the  pec- 
torals, situated  anterior  to  the  middle  of  tha 
body,  between  the  anus  and  the  pectorals ;  the 
lower  jaw  is  an^Iar. — ^The  nyins  gurnard 
(daetyloj^teru*  vohtant,  Cuv.X  a  spiny  fish  of 
the  family  triglidm  or  $eliTOffenidm,  has  also 
been  called  flying  fish  by  navigators.  The  spe- 
cies has  been  described  as  occurring  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  tropical  seas,  in  theWest 
Indies  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  along  Uie 
American  coast  from  Newfoundland  south waid: 
probably  more  than  one  species  will  be  fbnnd 
over  such  an  extended  range.  These  flying 
fish  or  sea  swaQows  behave  very  mnch  like  tba 
MoecBti,  swimming  in  immense  dioals,  le^iii^ 
out  of  the  ■ifcter  for  sport  and  for  safety,  prey- 
ed upon  by  marine  and  aSrial  enonies,  and  fiO- 
ing  in  consequence  into  equally  cmd  hands  <m 
board  vessels  which  come  within  their  rangei 
From  the  rapid  drying  of  their  pectorals  and 
their  less  muscular  power,  they  fidl  into  1b» 
water  agtun  sooner  than  do  the  true  flying  fish; 
their  pectorals  serve  merely  as  parMnutea. 
They  vary  from  6  to  8  inches  in  length. 
FLYING  SQUIRBEL  (pUnmf*,  Cuv.;  Gn 
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tfitm,  whi(^  and  uvc,  mooaeX  a  genns  of  the 
ibmily  idundeB,  difreriog  from  common  sqnirrek 
principally  in  tbo  expansion  of  Uie  akin  between 
the  fore  and  hind  feet,  br  means  of  which  the 
Mtimal  sails  in  a  descending  line  from  one  tree 
to  another,  sapported  as  by  a  parachute.    There 
are  S  sabdivisioDS  of  the  genua :  pteromyt,  with 
roonded  tail  and  complioe^ed  molar  teeth ;  and 
KittrvpUrtu  (F.  Cav.),  with  flattened  tail  and 
molars  simple  as  in  other  squirrels.    The  species 
aS  the  United  States  and  the  single  one  found 
in  Europe  belong  to  the  last  subgenus.     The 
dentition  and  general  q>pearanoe  are  like  those 
i)i  squirrels;  the  head  and  ears  are  round,  and 
the  eyes  large ;  there  are  4  elongated  toes  with 
abarp  daws,  and  the  rudiment  of  a  thumb,  on 
the  fore  feet;  6  long  toes,  fitted  for  climbing, 
cm  Xha  hind  feet ;  the  sailing  membrane  is  at- 
tached in  front  to  a  slender  movable  bone  about 
an  inch  long,  extending  at  a  right  angle  from 
tlie  hand ;  t£e  membrane  is  hairy  on  both  sides. 
The  common  flying  squirrel  (P.  or  8.  volueeUa, 
Pallas)  is  about  10  inches  long,  of  wMdi  ^  is 
the  tail;   the  color  above  is  light  yellowish 
brown,  the  tail  being  rather  smoke-colored,  and 
white  beneath ;  the  fur,  as  in  all  the  species,  is 
very  soft  and  flne.    It  is  a  nocturnal  animal, 
rarely  appearing  until  sunset,  at  which  time  its 
ipambols  and  graoefhl  flights  may  be  often  seen 
in  places  frequented  by  it ;  the  large  eyes  indi- 
cate its  habits,  which  make  it  raSier  an  unin- 
teresting pet,  as  it  is  lively  only  at  night;  it  is 
harmleas  and  gentle,  and  soon  becomes  tame, 
e&tiog  the  usual  food  of  squirrels.    There  is 
nothing  resembling  the  act  of  fly  ing  in  its  move- 
ments, as  we  see  in  the  flying  fish;  it  sails  firom 
a  high  to  a  lower  point,  a  distance  of  40  or  60 
yaras,  and  when  it  wishes  to  alight  the  impetus 
of  its  course  enables  it  to  ascend  in  a  curved 
line  to  about  ^  of  the  height  from  which  it  de- 
scended ;  mnning  <juickly  to  the  top  of  the  tree, 
it  redesoends  in  a  smailar  manner,  and  will  thus 
travel  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  woods  in  a  few 
minutes  without  touching  the  earth.    Flying 
sqnirrels  are  gregwious,  6  or  7  being  found  in  a 
nest,  and  considerable  numbers  in  the  same  hol- 
low or  artificial  cavity,  aasociatmg  with  bats 
and  other  nocturnal  animals ;  the  food  oonsiBts 
of  nuts  and  seeds,  buds,  and  even  meat  and 
yooB^  birds.    They  produce  from  8  to  6  young 
at  a  tune,  and  have  S  litters  in  the  sontbem 
states,  in  May  and  Septembeor.    This  spedes  ex- 
tends from  Upper  Canada  and  northern  New 
York  to  the  extreme  southern  limits  of  the 
United  States,  east  <tf  the  UiadssippL    The 
northern  flying  sqoirrel  (P.  or  3.  Mtid$onitu, 
Gmel.),  found  from  Maine  to  Minnesota  and  to 
the  north,  is  considerably  larger ;  the  length  of 
the  head  and  body  is  8  mches  and  the  tul  61 ; 
the  color  above  is  yellowish  brown,  mixed  with 
cinereous,  the  hair  lead-colored  at  the  root,  be- 
neath white.    It  is  common  in  Lower  Canada ; 
in  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region,  at  any  rate 
in  the  new  and  remote  mining  bwations,  where 
rats  and  mice  have  not  yet  penetrated,  this  spe- 
des lives  familiarly  in  the  walls  of  the  log  cab- 


ins, coming  oat  at  i^t  in  quest  of  tooi,  and 
sometimes  committing  sad  havoo  among  the 
miner's  scanty  stores.  Other  American  apedes 
are  the  P.  or  &  alpinus  (Rich.),  from  the  Kooky 
mountains,  resembling  the  last,  but  a  little 
larger,  attd  the  membrane  with  a  strwght  bot^ 
der ;  and  the  P.  or  3.  OregonentU  (Baoh.X  in 
Oregon  and  California,  about  the  dze  of  the 
northern  species,  with  a  very  broad  membrane. 
— ^The  European  species  (P.  or  8.  volant,  Linn.X 
found  in  Siberia,  Poland,  and  Bussia  proper,  is  a 
little  larger  than  the  8.  voluetUa,  whitish  gray  or 
cinereous  above,  and  white  below ;  it  lives  wholly 
on  trees,  eatingthe  tender  ahoots  of  resinous  and 
other  trees.  The  species  of  pteromyt  inhabit- 
ing India  and  its  arcnipelago  attain  a  larger  size 
than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  tiwnan  (P.  jm- 
tanritta,  PaU.)  is  as  large  as  a  half-grown  oat; 
the  nude  is  bright  chestnut  above,  and  red  be- 
neath ;  the  female  brown  above,  whitish  below. 
There  are  several  spedes  in  Java,  of  which  the 
best  known  are  the  P.  genibwrbit  (HorsD  and 
P.  taaitta  (Penn.).  The  former  is  remarKable 
for  the  radiated  disposition  of  long  slender 
bristles  on  the  sides  of  the  head ;  though  living 
in  a  hot  climate,  the  fur  is  thick  and  downy ; 
the  general  color  is  gray  above,  with  a  tawny 
tint  on  the  back,  and  white  beneath ;  it  is  abont 
as  large  as  the  common  red  squirrel  The  sec- 
ond species,  like  the  first,  is  rare,  and  lives  prin- 
cipally on  fruits ;  the  color  is  brown  above,  and 
white  below.  Several  other  species  are  de- 
scribed. 

F(ETUS.    See  Embbtoioot. 

FOO,  a  body  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmo- 
q>here,  like  the  donds  seen  in  the  sky  above^ 
and  distinguished  from  them  only  by  its  position 
near  the  earth.  It  forms  when  the  conditions 
are  favorable  for  rapid  evaporation,  and  the 
atmosphere,  already  at  its  dew  p<»nt,  can  con- 
tain no  more  vapor  in  an  invisible  state.  If  the 
quantity  of  vapor  thus  added  is  too  great  to  be 
buoyed  up  in  the  atmosphere,  the  fog  passes  into 
rain.  The  formation  of  fog  over  bodies  of 
water  during  oool  nu;hta,  and  espedallv  toward 
morning,  is  exphuned  by  the  air  oecraning  chilt 
ed  more  rapidly  than  the  water,  when  the 
stratum  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
receives  from  it  neat  and  moisture,  and  becom- 
ing q>ecifically  lighter,  rises  and  mixes  with  the 
colder  air  above.  The  temperature  is  then  re- 
dnoed,  and  its  moisture  is  precipitated  in  vidb)e 
vapw.  As  masses  ofair  of  difierent  temperatures 
are  bronj^t  together  by  any  cause  and  interw 
mix,  the  formation  of  fog  is  a  common  result 
from  the  temperature  of  the  warmer  portions 
being  reduced  below  the  dew  point  It  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  formation  of  fog  over 
any  moist  surface  is  dependent  upon  its  temper- 
ature being  somewhat  warmer  than  that  of  the 
superinonmbent  atmosphere,  as  also  upon  the 
atmosphere  itself  being  nearly  saturated  with 
moisture.  Whether  this  is  a  kw  of  universal 
application  iq>pean  to  be  rendered  questionable 
by  observations  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Carpenter  upon 
the  ooonirence  of  fogs  upon  our  southern  river% 
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as  the  ^Qadidppi,  daring  the  q>riittnMmtb«  and 
early  part  of  the  soinmer.  At  tma  seaaon  the 
water  has  the  temperatote  of  a  more  northern 
latitude,  often  many  degrees  helow  that  of  the 
atmosphere  immediately  over  it,  and  below  that 
ever  the  land;  yet  fogs  ori^pnating  daring  the 
day  nnder  these  cironmstanoes  are  of  frequent 
oocorrenoe  from  Febroary  to  May,  and  none 
are  obseryed  at  this  season  when  the  water  is 
not  cooler  than  the  air.  These  foos  rarely  ex- 
tend over  the  land,  being  almost  wnoUy  limited 
to  the  air  over  the  river.  The^  commenoe  near 
the  sarfiuse  of  the  water,  and  morease  in  depth 
by  additions  from  above.  Dr.  Carpenter  attrib* 
utes  the  production  of  the  fog  in  these  instances 
to  Uie  refrigeration  of  the  air  in  consequence  of 
oommnnioaung  its  heat  to  the  water;  this  chill- 
ing gradoally  extends  npward,  notwithstand- 
ing the  low  conducting  power  of  atfaioepherio 
air,  and  moisture  is  precipitated  in  consequence. 
These  observations  of  Dr.  Carpenter  are  con- 
tained in  a  paper  published  in  the  **  American 
Joamal  of  Science"  (vol.  zliv.  p.  40, 1848).— The 
production  of  fog  is  a  phenomenon  of  almost 
<UIy  occurrence  during  the  warm  season  in 
DorUiem  mountainons  forests ;  and  in  the  cool 
early  morning  succeeding  a  warm  day,  tixo  phe- 
nomenon may  be  observed  to  great  adTantage 
fivm  an  elevated  p(nnt  overlooking  the  woods, 
lakes,  and  water  courses.  As  Uie  day  dawns, 
the  vapors  are  seen  to  be  gathered  over  all 
the  low  plaoe^  and  covering  the  moist  lands 
and  the  surfiuse  of  the  water  with  an  impene- 
trable mist.  Out  of  this  rise  like  islands  Uie 
more  elevated  portions,  some  trees  here  and 
there  taller  than  the  rest  spreading  their  branch- 
es and  folia^  above  the  fM,  and  resembling 
ships  lying  idly  opon  tiie  still  water,  their  oan- 
vas  hanging  loosely  about  the  masts.  As  the 
•an  rises,  the  tops  Of  the  mists  melt  away  in  the 
warmth  of  its  rays ;  bnt  in  the  deep  vallevs  and 
nnder  the  shdter  of  the  high  mountains  Uie  fog 
long  continues,  defining  by  its  presence  the 
oourae  of  the  streams  it  covers  along  tlMir 
meanderings  through  the  dense  woods  and 
among  the  distant  hills.  Gradually  disappear- 
ing, it  prevents  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  striking 
too  suddenly  upon  the  moist  vesetation,  thus 
producing  a  rapid  evaporation  that  would  en- 
gender firosts.  (See  Evaporation,  and  Fnoer.) 
The  warmth  finally  readies  the  oool  air  that  has 
oollected  in  the  lowest  places,  and  the  mista 
wholly  dis^pear.  But  in  very  jnoist  idacea, 
particnlariy  over  large  surfaces  of  water,  or 
when  the  day  is  cool  and  the  air  filled  with 
moisture,  the  fog  does  n(rt  so  readily  disperse^ 
It  contends  suoceesfolly  with  the  sun,  appearing 
and  disappearing ;  swept  away  for  a  time  by  the 
wind,  ana  again  shrouding  the  surface  with  its 
dense  curtain.  As  it  lifts  for  a  few  moments, 
the  vessels  enveloped  in  it  seize  the  opportunity 
to  secure  the  bearings  of  prominent  points  be- 
fore it  again  shuts  down  upon  them.  The 
eastern  American  coast  in  the  summer  months 
is  particuhuiy  subject  to  fogs,  the  waters  of  the 
Mean  continuing  at  a  higher  temperature  than 


the  land,  which  sooner  parts  wUh  its  hstitofti 
cool  Iveezes.  They  beoiame  mote  preTslwttow 
ther  eastward,  and  at  last  attheb«DtarfN«r. 
&undlandthemost&TonMeoondition«snlbai 
for  their  {nrodnotimi,  in  the  warm  wstsntf  Ai 
Gulf  stream  BW^it  around  fimn  the  tioiiiei,  nj 
meeting  the  ab  chilled  by  the  ieebern  iriadt 
the  p<£ir  current  here  discharges.  TheSkbg 
of  the  colder  waters  alao  frtwi  the  deptlaif  Ai 
ocean  upon  the  shoals  reduces  the  temiMntai 
of  the  ait,  oansmg  eondeaHtion  tHhtVfn 
which  rise  tnsm  the  wanner  wstert  UNsi 
Fogs  are  also  very  prevaleot  in  somsf€tti« 
of  the  equinoctial  regions,  partiedariy  lUgte 
western  coast  of  South  America,  vhenOtf 
make  up  to  some  extent  the  want  of  nk 
Lima,  as  stated  by  Htuaboldt,  is  eav«lapidii 
fog  the  greater  part  of  the  tone  fctimalk 
together,  partionfaily  in  the  momiog  snl  «ns- 
ing.— A  theory  has  been  advaooed  1^  M.  Pdlier 
that  the  electric  ooncUtion  of  the  av  hainA 
to  do  with  the  prodnotlon  of  a  clasief  i)|i,Ai 
ongla  ot  which  cannot  be  aooouated  for  by  iSt' 
fer«ice  between  the  temperature  of  the  vnI 
that  of  the  moist  Burfisoe  of  the  earth.  Tktar- 
poate  electrical  oonditiona  of  the  earth  ladri- 
moephere  he  regards  as  fiivoring  the  tnadsd 
aqueous  partiolee  trov^  one  to  the  etfatr;  ai 
when  the  different  electrical  states  are  nrydi- 
oided,  the  Tutors  rising  fW>m  the  surbM  nat 
be  harried  npwwd  with  increased  fone.  TIm 
Tapora  maybe  raised  into  the  higher  regioaitf 
the  atmoqdiere,  and  be  brought  down  to  tla 
Burfkoe  of  other  parts  of  the  worid,  who*  to 
appearance  cannot  be  aoooonted  for  bf  & 
usual  cause  ot  fogs.  JL  Pehfer  disttngMa 
fogs  which  have  been  produced  by  ttptitt, 
and  those  by  podtive  electricity;  the  Mrth it- 
self bdng  negative,  the  TiyorstfastsrissMW 
the  same  condition;  bnt  the  partidea oIwin 
with  this  electricity  are  repdled,  and  theitntt 
near  the  sor&oe  are  positive  by  indootloii.  ni 
views  of  IL Peltier  have  been  reoHvedHpi^ 
er  8id>Je^  of  speculation,  without  *he»w«- 
Mens  he  drawa  being  regarded  as  estslttni- 
Fogs  which  awear  snddealy  wi^HMt  tsf  V; 
psrent  oanseof  difliarenoeoftempentii««r« 
being  swept  in  by  winds,  and  extend  it ««» 
great  heights,  are  referred  by  Kr  John  Hmwa 
to  a  fUl  of  temperature  of  a  mass  of  «r,ieti? 
radittOoB,  contact  erf  a  eoM  bod  v,  w  n^ 
with  colder  dr,  "but  by  the  nrnple  effeetrf* 
own  expanricm.  This  may  take  phm  m  tti 
wavs,  VIZ. :  1,  by  a  rapid  and  coiwderihkr*- 
Uef  of  barometric  prassnre  flwm  aborej  «, a, 
by  iU  own  ascent  Into  a  higher  rfigion  of «» 
atmosphere."  Suehfbg8,whididi«ppetfw** 
the  atmospheric  eqi^Ubrium  is  iw'*"*^**^' 
the  same  nature  as  the  dond  prodoeea  a  tw 
reoeivef  of  an  dr  pump  by  a  rapid psiwO- 
pension  of  the  air.  For  the»e  Sir  John  Hen*" 
proposes  the  name  of  barometric  fogi— ■"■* 
question  with  meteorologists  whether  th»I[^ 
tides  of  fog  THKJT  are  hollow  or  sdid  P**5 
or  a  mixture  of  both.  De  Saossare  tbosfltJJ 
had  detected  the  hollow  tregielas  in  the  (low 
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p<Mi  th«  Alps ;  and  Kntaenstein  Bfllrms  that  by 
mmlnlng  with  a  nrioroMope  the  vapor  rising 
1  the  Bimlight  firom  the  BOrfaoe  of  hot  water, 
e  ooold  recognize  the  beantifiil  colored  rays, 
oeb  as  are  developed  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
ominon  aoao  babble,  as  it  floats  in  the  rays  of 
be  turn,  ana  which  would  not  appear  if  the 
pb«re8  were  drops.  He  argues,  moreover,  that 

the  ^bnles  were  sdid  dnps,  rainbows  wotdd 
ocaaiooally  be  seen  when  the  son  and  olond 
rere  in  fitvorable  positions  rektivelMo  the  oh- 
srra  for  their  development;  bn^hlfe  never 
coorsL  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  John  Hersobel 
tatea,  that  on  descending  onder  a  fkill  moon« 
sw  yards  below  the  snrfaoe  of  the  mist  collected 
1  a  valloyt  t^  lunar  rainbow  is  fhsqoently  seen ; 
lut  the  finest  he  ever  saw,  which  was  on  Kor. 
3, 184S,  "  was  formed  in  a  dense  fog,  evidently 
lose  at  hand,  and  when  not  a  drop  of  aotnal 
mm  was  filling.  On  this  oooarion  tne  exterior 
r  Mooodary  bow  was  seen." — ^A  thick  state  of 
be  MtmoBfium  resembling  fog,  except  that  it  is 
ot  aocompanied  with  aqneoos  vapors,  is  often 
»eo,  eometimee  obecaring  the  neavens  for 
roekm  together,  to  which  the  name  of  dry  fog 
as  been  given.  InnorthOermanyitwaslong 
bearved  to  reonr  periodiodly  before  its  coarse 
raa  traced  to  the  great  bnrmngs  of  peat  beds, 
rhioh  for  agrionltnnd  purposes  are  carried  on 
ver  a  large  extent  of  coantty,  filling  the  atmo- 
pbere  of  distuit  regions,  in  the  direction  toward 
rhksh  the  prevaifing  winds  blow,  with  the 
moky  bare.  The  greater  portion  of  New  Eog- 
ind  has  many  times  heea.  covered  with  the 
■me  base,  the  oaose  of  which  has  been  attrib- 
ted  to  extendve  fires  q»reading  throngfa  the 
jresta  of  Mune  or  of  the  provinces  to  the  eost- 
rard.  An  extraordinary  dry  fbg  is  recorded  to 
lave  covered  the  whole  of  Sarope  in  1788  for 
lecily  two  mcmtha,  which  was  remarkable  for 
ts  aoid  odor,  and  the  blue  color  it  imparted  to 
>bjectB.  This  was  a  season  ot  terrible  vdcanio 
roptions  and  earthqaake  convulsions  in  sonth- 
m  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  fog 
raa  no  doubt  the  fine  voloanio  ashes  with  which 
he  whole  atmoephere  was  filled. 

FOOARASST,  JXvo^  a  Hunsaiian  Jurist, 
irammarian,  and  lexicc^rq>her,  bom  in  KSs- 
aark  in  1801.  He  studied  at  Sdros-Patak,  was 
tdmitted  to  the  bar  in  18S9,  and  held  seversl 
>fiSoes  before,  daring,  and  after  the  revolution 
>f  1848-'9.  He  wrote  a  number  of  valuable 
odioial  manuals,  bnt  is  distinguished  ohiefiyfor 
lia  linguistic  contributions  to  Hungarian  litera- 
ore,'  of  which  his  A  fnagyar  nyeln  meUeme 
"Spirit  of  the  Hungarian  Language,"  Festh, 
.84fi)  is  the  most  important 

FOGQIA,  a  dty  of  Naples,  capital  of  the 
trovinoe  of  Capitanata,  in  the  plain  of  Apulia 
La  Pa(^),  79  m.  N.  £.  of  Naples ;  pop.  24,068. 
t  is  well  built,  with  wide  dean  streets,  hand- 
nme  booses  and  gateways,  but  no  walls.  It 
las  about  SO  dmrones,  and  a  cathedral  original- 
y  Gothic,  but  rebuilt  in  a  different  style  after 
tB  partial  destruction  by  an  earthquake  is  1781. 
ni«m^  streets  and  public  squarsa  are  under- 


mined by  capadoua  vaults  ctlMifime,  in  which 
quantities  of  grdn  are  stored  fh»f>  year  to  year. 
There  are  many  schools,  including  one  of  agri- 
culture and  a  seminary  for  girls.  The  city  is 
■orroonded  by  fine  plantations  and  vineyards, 
bnt  the  dimate  is  unhealtiiy.  Fo«;ia  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  founded  abont  wis  9th  cen- 
tury,  and  peopled  from  the  andent  Arpi  or 
Ajgyrippo,  4  va.  distant,  the  ruins  of  which  ore 
stilTvisible.  It  was  one  of  the  favorite  red- 
dences  of  the  emperor  Frederic  H. 

FOIL  (Lat./0«uni,  a  leaQ,  the  brieht,  highly 
odored  metallio  leaf,  used  by  JeweUers  for  in- 
ereadng  the  brilliancy  of  pastes  and  inferior 
stones.  It  is  made  of  sheet  copper  covered 
with  another  of  silver,  and  rolled  or  hammered 
thin.  The  diver  dde  is  then  burnished  or  var* 
nished;  anditiseitherso  used  or  is  coated  with 
tranq)arent  colors  mixed  with  idnglass  siie. 
Thin  sheet  copper  may  alsO'  be  prepared  by 
heating  it  between  two  iron  plates  and  then  bou- 
ing  it  in  a  solution  of  e^ual  parts  of  tartar  and. 
salt.  By  proper  care  m  the  duration  of  the 
heating  and  boiling,  the  copper  may  be  made 
to  assume  a  white  appearance,  which  may  be 
rendered  very  brilliant  by  polishing  with  whit- 
ing upon  a  very  smooth  copper  plate.  (For  tin 
foU,  see  Tin.) 

FOIX,  the  capital  of  the  French  department 
of  Aridge,  and  of  an  arrondissement  of  its  own 
name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ari^e  at 
its  junction  with  the  Arget,  iu  a  narrow  vdley 
at  ue  foot  of  the  Pyrto^es,  404  m.  from  Paris; 
pop.  of  the  MTOndissement  in  1866,  84,788,  and 
ofthetown4,61S.  It  has  oondderable  trade  and 
various  mannfiactures,  the  prindpd  of  which  is 
iron.  It  was  founded  probably  about  the  2d  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  11th  century  became  the  ei^ital 
of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  and  was  a  strong- 
hold of  importance. 

FOIX,  GouBTs  Di,  a  Ftrenoh  family  who  rank- 
ed among  the  most  powerfol  in  southern  France, 
and  figured  oonspicuoudy  in  hlstoiy  firom  the 
11th  to  the  16th  oentu^. — ^Ratmond  Room 
reigned  from  1188  tt>  1228.  He  engaged  in  the 
8d  crusade  among  the  followers  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus, and  distinguidied  himself  by  his  brave- 
^  at  the  taking  of  Acre.  After  his  return  to 
fVanoe,  he  dded  with  the  count  <A  Toulouse 
and  the  Albigenses  against  the  crusading  forces 
led  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  contributed 
to  the  rdsing  of  the  dege  of  Toulonse,  during 
which  Montfort  was  killed. — His  son,  Rookb 
BsiotiaD  n.,  styled  the  Great,  who  succeed- 
ed him  in  1228,  followed  his  example,  but  in 
1229  was  forced  into  submisdon  to  the  king 
and  the  pope. — Rookb  Bkrrabd  III.  (1266- 
1802)  gained  condderable  reputation  as  a  trou- 
badonr,  but  was  nnsuocesBfUi  in  his  wars  with 
the  kings  of  France  and  Aragonj  he  was  sev- 
eral times  imprisoned. — Gaston  II.  (1829-1848) 
did  good  service  to  Philip  YI.  of  France  in 
his  war  with  the  English,  and  assisted  Alfonso 
XL  of  Oastile  agdnat  the  Moors.— Oastok  IIL, 
son  of  the  preoediog,  succeeded  his  fiither  in 
1848,  when  (mly  12  yean  old.    He  was  oalle4 
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Fh^boB  on  aooonnt  eiUier  of  his  light  hair  or 
of  a  son  he  bore  on  his  escntoheon.  He  ng- 
nalized  himself  against  the  English  in  Onienne 
and  Langoedoo,  and  in  1866  was  imprisoned  for 
a  while  at  Parte,  for  complicity  in  tne  intrigaea 
of  Charles  the  Bad  of  Navarre,  his  brother-in- 
law.  On  bis  release  he  fonght  bravelT  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Tentonio  knights  against  the  Pms- 
mans.  Betrnming  to  France  in  1858,  he  oon- 
tribnted  to  the  defeat  and  destmotion  of  the 
rebellions  Jaoqnerie,  who  were  besieging  the 
royal  chateaa  at  Meaox.  In  1862,  by  his  victory 
at  lAonac  over  the  ooont  d'Armagnao,  heseonred 
for  himself  posseanon  of  Bieia;  and  the  mag- 
nificence  of  his  court  at  Orthez  and  afterward 
at  Fan  was  greatly  admired  by  the  ohronider 
IVoissart.  m  1880  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Langnedoc  by  Oharles  v.,  but  his  dignity 
was  contested  by  the  dnke  of  Berry,  whom  he 
defeated  at  Bevd.  In  1882,  suspecting  his  son 
ot  an  attempt  to  poison  him,  he  had  him  oast 
into  prison,  where  the  boy  is  said  to  have  died 
of  starvation.  Gaston  Ph6bns  was  a  famous 
huntsman,  and  as  an  evidence  of  his  knowledge 
left  a  book  entitled  MiroW  <U  Ph&rut,  dt*  de- 
duiett  de  la  ehatte  de*  hette*  tauvoiffe*  et  dei  ay- 
nam  deproie  (Pfixin,  fol.,  1607). 

FOKBHANY,  a  frontier  town  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  Earopean  Turkey,  92  m.  N.  E. 
of  Bucharest,  divided  by  the  river  Milkov  into 
2  parts ;  pop.  variously  estimated  from  6,000  to 
20,000.  The  smaller  part  belongs  to  Moldavia. 
The  best  Moldavian  wine  is  prodnced  in  its  vi- 
dnity.  A  congress  between  Russian  and  Turk- 
ish diplomatists  was  held  there  in  1772.  The 
larger  part  belongs  to  Wallachia.  Here  the 
Greek  Hetairists  were  defeated  by  the  Turks, 
June  1, 1821. 

F6LDVAR  DUKA,  aoitvof  Hangarv.inthe 
county  of  Tolna,  on  the  right  buik  of  the  Dan- 
ube; pop.  abont  12,000.  Commanding  the  com- 
monication  between  the  upper  and  lower  Dan- 
ube, it  is  a  place  of  strategetical  importance.  The 
surrounding  district  is  fertile,  producing  grains 
and  wine.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  iuiabi- 
tants  is  agriculture. 

FOLEY,  Jobs  Hknby,  A.  R.  A.,  an  Irish 
sonlptor,  bom  in  Dublin,  May  24,  1818.  At  an 
early  age  he  entered  the  drawing  and  modelling 
adiools  of  the  royal  Dublin  society,  and  in  1884 
went  to  London  and  became  a  student  at  the 
royid  academy.  In  1889  he  first  appeared  as 
an  exhi})itor  there,  and  his  models  of  "  Inno- 
cence" and  the  "Death  of  Abel"  were  admired. 
The  most  popular  of  his  imaginative  works 
are:  "Ino  and  the  Infant  Bacchus"  (1840). 
"Lear  and  Cordelia"  and  the  " Death  of  Lear" 
(1841), "  Venus  rescuing  ifineas"  (1842X  "Pros- 
pero  relating  his  Adventures  to  Miranda"  (184SX 
&C.  His  statue  of  Selden  was  placed  m  the 
new  palace  of  Westminster  in  186S  near  that 
of  Hampden,  considered  his  masterpiece. 

FOLIGKO  (ana  Falginia  or  Fw{finivm),  a 
walled  city  of  the  Papal  States,  in  a  beautifol 
valley  of  the  Apennines,  20  m.  S.  K  of  Pem^ ; 
p(9.  16,400.    It  is  lu-ge,  but  poorly  bnUt.    In 


18Sl-*2  it  was  nearly  destroyed  br  eai^uk^ 
The  celebrated  picture  of  E^ihad,  LaJbimm 
di  Foligno,  took  its  name  fimn  thii  plioe. 

FOLKESTONE,  a  market  town,aei|iait,ial 
parish  of  En^and,  ca  of  Kent,  bniltMrdjot 
the  level  shore  and  par^  on  a  diff  «■  dM 
straits  of  Dover,  7  m.  S.  W.  of  DoTw,iiid  81 
m.  S.  E.  of  Lond(ni  by  the  S.  £.  nilwi;;  m. 
in  1661,  6,720.  It  was  anoientlT  a  pliMrfin. 
portance,  and  still  has  traces  of  BoDiiworii 
of  defencM^  In  the  18th  centory  it  im  da 
seat  of  extensive  fisheries,  and  bee  \A 
greater  wealth  fW)m  vaiioos  bnodes  i  U 
amnggling  trade,  on  the  snppreamnof  iriddiit 
fell  into  decay.  Since  the  opening  (tftkt  id- 
way,  however,  which  connects  at  thii  ptrt 
witii  a  line  of  steam  padcets  for  Bonlogn,  i 
has  recovered  its  prosperity.  The  hubcr  b 
been  improved,  a  fine  piw  has  been  baik,* 
custom  noose  establishea,  new  wareboiM  M 
hotels  have  been  erecteo,  and  streets  opeoej. 
It  is  SMd  that  the  town  form^y  cootwied  i 
churches,  4  of  which  were  sw^  tws;  by  Ibe 
sea.  There  are  now  8,  one  of  whieb  wii  bak 
in  1860,  while  the  other  is  a  onioiibrm  itnMlin 
of  eariy  date.  An  old  castle,  fbmded  bj  tii 
Saxon  kings  of  Kent  and  rsboilt  by  Ijm  Kor- 
mans,  has  been  almost  totallv  destroyed,  tt- 
gether  with  the  hei^t  on  which  it  vat  ereoled, 
by  the  gradual  encroachment  of  the  set.  Be- 
vey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circolato  o(  tb 
blood,  was  bom  here.  Folkestone  is  t  Rl^fot 
of  the  cinque  port  of  Dover. 

FOLLEN,  AusDST,  afterward  Amu  Io 
wio,  a  G^erman  poet,  bom  in  Gies8e«,B««- 
Oassel,  Jan.  21, 1794,  died  in  Been,  Switerin^ 
Dec.  26,  1866.  After  studying  philokgy  «1 
theology  in  his  native  town,  he  senred  ii  ^ 
campaign  of  1814  against  Fraooe.  On Uin- 
turn  he  studied  law  t<x  2  yean  at  Heideibetts 
1817  began  to  edit  UMAUgetMiM  ZOfuivA 
berfeld,  in  1819  waa  involved  in  politicil  *■ 
tempts  for  which  he  was  impriaonea  i  Tana 
Berlin,  and  went  thence  to  Switxerlud,  vim 
he  taught  the  German  language  and  littntm 
at  Aaren,  and  subsequently  beosme  «  e^M 
of  Zorioh  and  member  of  the  chief  ooaeiL  u 
1847  he  purchased  the  castle  of  liebeofeb  ii 
Thurgan,  whence  in  1864  he  renwwdto  Ben. 
He  trandated  the  Homoic  hymne  fa  ««» 
tion  with  K.  Schwenck,  Gieasen,  WU),  odi 
volnrae  of  old  Latin  ecclesiastical  h3rnuii(BM^ 
fold,  1819).  His  other  prinoiiral  prodiictio«  w 
a  romance  of  chividry  and  magic,  J"*'^"] 
Vivian;  adaptations  of  Trittm  wd  /wj^ 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Nibelunfeiiliii;^ 
Stimmen/riteher  Jugend  (Jeaa,  181*)  I**^ 
Saal  deuJtteker  Diehtung  (Winterthnr,  im\* 
sonnets  entitled  An  die  feUloien  Nieiif-VH^ 
riehe  (Heidelberg,  1846),  directed  sgiinit  tbe 
critical  tendencies  of  Rage ;  and  a  nHiisiitieepe, 
Trittane  HUem  (Gieasen,  1814). 

FOLLEN,  Orabueb,  an  Ameriotn  doi^na, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bora  at  Rwwid  a 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Sept  4,  1796,  penhed  o 
th«  o(»flagration  of  the  steamer  Leiiogtoa  " 
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aag  laland  sonnd,  Jan.  18, 1840.  He  was  ed- 
ited at  Giessen.  In  the  war  against  France 
a  enlisted  in  a  corps  of  riflemen,  bat  waa  pre- 
anted  by  illness  from  seeing  much  active  aer- 
ies. After  the  campidgn  he  returned  to  the 
orveisitj  at  Giessen,  where  he  soon  became 
istinKniabed  for  his  liberiJ  sentiments,  and  at- 
kcbed  himself  to  a  union,  or  JBurteheiueha/L 
rhioh  fell  nnder  snspicion  as  aiming  at  political 
avcJntioD,  and  Follen  was  espedally  obnoxioos 
>r  his  zeal  and  activity  both  in  public  and  pri- 

ata.    He  wrote  a  defence  of  the  J5br«e^«n«eA<{/% 
nd  many  patriotio  songs,  which,  with  others  by 
is  brodier  Augnst,  were  published  at  Jena  in 
819 ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  anthora,  thoDgh 
t  was  not  known  at  the  time,  of  the  celebrated 
'■  Great  Song,"  which  was  considered  seditious. 
n  1818  he  received  his  degree  as  doctor  of  civil 
ind  ecclesiastical  law  from  the  university  at 
Meseen,  where  he  remained  as  a  lecturer  on 
juriapradence.    Though  at  this  time  only  22 
rears  of  age,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  com- 
nonities  of  towns  and  viUages  of  the  province 
>f  Hesse  to  act  as  their  counsellor  against  the 
^vemment,  which  had  passed  a  law  establish- 
ng  a  commission  to  collect  the  debts  of  the 
Mmmnnities  incurred  daring  the  UUe  war.    A. 
remonstrance  had  been  made  against  this  op- 
[seesive  law,  but  the  government  declared  toe 
onion  aediUoua,  and  threatened  to  deprive  any 
counsellor  of  his  office  who  should  appear  on  its 
behalfl    Follen,  nevertheless,  readily  undertook 
the  cause,  and  drew  up  a  petition  in  which  the 
ri^ts  of  the  communities  were  set  forth  with 
great  skill  and  ability.    This  was  immediately 
presented  to  the  grand  duke,  and  also  distriln 
uted  among  the  people.    The  law  was  eventu- 
ally repealed,  but  Follen's  prospects  for  the 
fiitare  in  his  own  province  were  utterly  mined. 
He  then  went  to  Jena  to  lecture  at  the  univer- 
sity.   A  few  months  after  his  arrival,  Kotzebae, 
who  was  an  object  of  the  hatred  and  the  con- 
tempt of  the  liberal  party,  was  assassinated  by 
a  young  enthusiast  named  Sand.    Follen  was 
•ocused  of  being  an  accomplice,  and  twice  ar- 
rested, but  after  a  npd  examination  was  honor- 
ably acquitted.    About  the  same  time  he  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  being  the  author  of  the 
"Great  Song,"  bat  no  evidence  was   found 
a«unst  him.    He  continued  however  to  be  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  ^vemment,  and  was  for- 
bidden to  continue  his  lectures  at  Jena.    He 
returned  to  Giessen,  hot  learning  that  he  was 
again  to  be  put  under  arrest,  he  fled  to  Paris. 
Inom  Paris  ne  went  to  Switzerland,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  Latin  and  history  in  the 
cantonal  school  of  the  Grisons^t  Char.    His 
lectures  gave  offence,  for  their  Unitarian  tend- 
ency, to  some  of  the  Oalvinistic  ministers  of 
the  district;  and  after  seeking  in  vain  for  the 
privilege  of  defending  the  principles  he  had  ad- 
vanced before  the  evangelical  svnod  of  the  can- 
ton, he  asked  a  dismissal  from  the  professorship. 
It  was  granted,  but  a  testimony  given  to  his 
ability,  learning,  and  'worth.    The  university  at 
Basel  then  appointed  him  lecturer  upon  law  and 


metimhyrios.  While  at  Ohur  and  Basel  a  de. 
mand  was  made  by  the  allied  powers  for  his 
surrender  as  a  revolutionist.  It  was  twice  re- 
fused, but  on  its  renewal  a  third  time,  with  a 
declaration  that  the  good  understanding  between 
the  governments  would  be  destroyed  if  it  were 
not  complied  with,  Basel  yielded,  and  a  resr 
olution  was  passed  for  the  arrest  of  Follen. 
He  escaped  from  the  city,  concealed  by  a  friend 
in  the  boot  of  a  chaise,  and  soon  after  sailed 
fit>m  Havre  to  the  United  States.  In  Jan. 
1826,  he  arrived  at  New  York,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  received  the  appointment 
of  teacher  of  the  German  language  at  Harvard 
college.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  teacher  of 
ecclesiastical  histoiy  and  ethics  in  the  divinity 
school,  having  in  the  mean  time  been  admitted 
as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  In  1880  he 
was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  German 
literature  at  Harvard,  which  position  he  held 
for  6  years.  He  was  afterward  the  pastor  of  a 
Unitarian  society  in  New  York,  and  in  East 
Lexington,  Mass.,  and  was  settled  over  the  lat- 
ter, when  on  Jon.  18,  1840,  he  was  a  passen- 
ger in  the  steamboat  Lexington  which  was  burnt 
m  Long  Island  sound,  and  was  one  of  the  vic- 
tims of  that  terrible  catastrophe.  While  in 
Oambridge  Dr.  Follen  published  a  German 
grammar  and  reader ;  he  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  reviews,  and  occasionally  gave 
courses  of  lectures  upon  various  subjects.  His 
sermons  and  lectures,  and  a  sketch  of  a  work 
on  psychology  which  he  never  finished,  with  a 
memoir  of  Lis  life  by  Mrs.  Follen,  have  been 
published  in  6  vols.  (Boston,  1841).  During  his 
life  in  the  United  States  he  was  an  earnest  ad- 
herent of  the  anti-slavery  movement. — Eliza 
Lex,  wife  of  the  preceding,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Sarah  Oabot,  born  in  Boston,  Aug.  16, 1787, 
was  married  to  Dr.  Follen  in  1828.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1827-8  she  published  " Selections  from 
F6n61on,"  and  the  "Well  Spent  Hour."  In 
1829  she  edited  the  "  Christian  Teacher's  Man- 
uaL"  During  the  next  6  years  she  published  sev- 
eral little  books  for  children.  In  1885  she 
wrote  "  The  Sceptic  "  for  the  "  Sunday  Libranr." 
In  the  winter  of  1838-'9  she  published  "Mar- 
ried Life,"  "Little  Songs,"  and  a  volume  of 
poems ;  and  in  1841  the  memoir  of  Dr.  Follen, 
as  the  first  volume  of  his  collected  works. 
From  1848  to  1860  she  was  the  editor  of  the 
"Child's  Friend,"  and  in  1857 published  "Twi- 
light Stories."  She  has  now  (1869)  in  press  a 
"Second  Series  of  Little  Songs,"  and  a  compi- 
lation of  "  Home  Dramas." 

FONBLANQUE,  Aiaxmr  W.,  an  En^ish 
author  and  journalist,  son  of  John  de  Grenier 
Fonblanque,  an  eminent  equity  lawyer,  born  in 
1797.  He  studied  for  some  time  in  the  cham- 
bers of  Chitty,  the  famous  special  pleader,  with 
the  design  of  bein^  called  to  the  English  bar ; 
but  finding  that  literature,  especially  political 
literature,  was  more  suited  to  his  taste  than  the 
dry  study  of  the  law,  he  became  a  journalist, 
and  as  the  successor  of  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  edi- 
torial chair  of  the  "London  Examiner,"  soon 
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aoqnired  distinction  as  ond  of  the  ablest  poUti- 
cA  writers  of  his  time.  Hunt  in  his  autobiog- 
raph  J,  alluding  to  bis  retirement  from  the  "  Ex- 
aminer" in  1830,  says:  "  I  had  an  editorial  sno- 
cessor,  Mr.  Fonblanqne,  who  had  all  the  wit  for 
which  I  toiled,  without  making'anj  pretensions 
to  it  He  was,  indeed,  the  genuine  sacoesaor, 
not  of  me,  bat  of  the  Swifts  and  Addisons  them- 
selres;  profose  of  wit  even  beTond  them,  and 
saperior  in  pditioal  knowledge.''  In  the  "  Noc- 
tes  Ambrodann"  for  Oct  1882,  Lord  Jeffrey 
is  made  to  say  of  Fonblanqne :  "  I  admit  he  is 
a  very  able  fellow,  and  mnoh  regret  I  did  not 
find  him  out  a  few  years  ago,  to  nail  him  to  the 
'Ediuborgh  Review,'  where  he  would  have 
been  more  useful  than  even  Tom  Macanlay,  I 
suspect  He  too  is  a  gentleman,  and,  therefore, 
however  he  may  foam  away  Just  now,  I  don't 
despair  of  seeing  him  wear  round  on  a  seat  at 
the  board  of  control,  or  the  like,  some  pretty 
morning."  Li  1887  Fonblanqne  published  in 
8  vols.  "England  under  Seven  Adnunistra- 
tions,"  a  selMtion  of  bis  editorial  articles  in 
the  "Examiner."  In  1868  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  statistical  department  of  the 
botud  of  trade,  which  office  he  still  holds,  hav- 
ing in  1846  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  "  Ex- 
aminer" to  Mr.  John  Forster. 

FOND  DU  LAO,  an  E.  co.  of  Wisconsin, 
situated  at  the  S.  end  of  Lake  Winnebago; 
area,  764  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1865,  24,784.  It  is 
drained  by  Fond  dn  Lao  river,  and  by  the 
sources  of  Red  and  Milwaukee  rivers.  A  steep 
ledge  of  limestone,  running  from  N.  E.  to  8. 
W.,  divides  tlio  county  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions, the  easternmost  of  which  is  heavily 
timbered,'  while  the  other  contains  extensive 
prairies.  The  soil  is  calcareous  and  generally 
fertile.  Or^n,  pork,  and  butter  are  the  staples, 
and  the  productions  in  1860  amounted  to  166,-' 
718  bushels  of  wheat,  74,861  of  Indian  corn, 
101,826  of  oats,  and  1,847,479  lbs.  of  bntter. 
There  were  2  newspaper  offloes,  17  churches, 
and  2,844  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
county  was  first  setUed  in  1886,  since  which 
time  its  growth  baa  been  exceedingly  rapid. — 
FoxD  DU  Lao,  the  capital  of  the  above  coun- 
ty, a  township  and  city,  at  the  S.  end  of 
Winnebago  lake,  72  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Mil- 
waukee, and  90  m.  N.  R  ft«m  Madison ;  pop. 
of  the  township  In  1866,  6,083 ;  of  the  city 
proper,  4,280;  in  1869,  about' 8,000.  It  has 
grown  up  almost  wholly  since  1846,  although 
there  was  a  trading  post  here  at  an  early  date. 
The  town  ooonpies  a  pleasantly  wooded  slope 
reaching  towara  the  lake,  and  contains  8 
chnrches,  2  newspaper  and  one  job  printing 
office.  10  steam  saw  mills,  2  steam  nonringmilk 
and  6  water  mills  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  1 
steam  woollen  factory,  and  70  or  80  stores. 
It  has  a  great  number  of  Artesian  wells, 
of  depths  varving  from  80  to  100  feet  The 
Chicago,  St  Fanh  and  Fond  dn  Lao,  and  the 
Milwankee  and  Fond  dn  Lao  air  line  railroads 
connect  it  with  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
in  the  state,  and  steamboats  jdy  between  it  and 


the  month  of  Fox  river,  thus  pUciiig  it  In  eofr 
munication  with  the  great  boat  chinnd  be(Tea 
Lake  IGchigan  and  the  Mississippi  rirer.  San 
the  completion  of  the  "  Fox  river  improTeoat* 
vessels  are  enabled  to  pass  from  Lake  ]Geli!(B 
up  Oreenbay  andFoxnver(wbichfiinntlm)ii|li 
I^e  Winnebago)  to  aoanid  llm.longoosuo- 
ing  that  stream  with  the  MlsdsrippL 

FONK,  PxTEB  Anton,  a  Ocdogne  wtAai, 
bom  at  Gooh,  near  Oleves,  in  1781,  died  On 
Au^.  9, 1882.  He  was  involved  in  s  eriW 
tnai  which  created  at  the  time  mndi  MMtin 
in  Qermany.  He  was  assodatad  io  the  bniif 
and  liquor  business  with  an  sf^hteej  d 
Crefeld,  who  sent  an  agent  to  Oologuft^At 
purpose  of  investigating  the  aooonnti  dt  )k 
partner.  This  agent,  named  COnen,  iiiit  aen- 
ed  to  have  discovered  oontidenble  fin^  li 
Fonk's  transactions,  suddenly  and  nfsteriinh 
^sappeared  on  the  night  of  Nov.  9, 18ie.  FsA 
was  indicted  for  having  murdered  him,  laand 
by  his  cooper,  Hamacher.  The  latter  oooteei 
the  guilt,  bat  iafterward  withdrew  ImerideMe. 
The  trial  was  transferred  to  Treves,  is  order  to 
avoid  the  inflnence  which  was  bnnghttobt* 
npon  it  in  Cologne,  where  Fonk'a  friend!  M 
a  high  position.  Hamacher  was  nateneed  to 
16  years'  hard  labor  (Oct  SI,  1820),  and  Foot, 
after  having  escaped  conviction  in  Nrenl  tiik 
which  took  place  in  connection  with  the  m, 
was  at  length  found  guilty  of  murder  bf  7  jnr- 
men  out  of  12  (Jane  9, 1822),  and seoteimdtt 
death.  His  appeal  against  tne  verdict  wis  n- 
jected  by  the  supreme  court  of  BerUHitKitb 
was  pardoned  by  the  king  (Aug.  20, 1S)7);  ud 
by  a  royal  order,  dated  Oct  9,  be  was  eren* 
leased  from  the  payment  of  costs,  which  enwd- 
ed  $80,000.  The  pardon  was  granted  m'k 
ground  that  the  act  of  murder  bad  sot  bea 
clearly  established. — The  name  of  Peter  l^ 
^>plied  to  fotudulent  traders  in  Americi,te 
been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  this  off- 
chant 

FONT,  or  Fount  (Ft.  fmU,  from  /fin,  to 
melt  or  cast),  in  prmting,  an  aasOTtmentrftjiw 
of  one  size,  in  which  there  is  a  doe  fV^ 
of  all  the  requisite  letters  and  ebtxtdm.  Tta 
quantity  of  a  font  is  indefinite ;  it  n«'' »«*» 
but  a  few  sets  of  characters,  as  of  uigewiw 
type  or  fancy  type  seldom  used,  or  ^f*''' 
thousand  ponnds  for  the  printing  of  boob  * 

F0WaINE,Jkandbia.  See  La  Fount 
FONTAINEBLEATJ,  a  town  of  Rm*»; 
MU-tment  of  Seine-et-Mame,  88  m.  8.  ^^f^ 
Paris,  on  the  8.  E.  railway,  in  the  mil»«  »• 
fbrest  to  which  it  gives  its  name;  W* 
1866,  8,272.  It  has  a  college,  a  public  W, 
8  handsome  barracks  for  cavaby  and  imttjt 
a  hospital  founded  by  Anne  of  AiotV  ■ 
asylum  for  girls  established  by  Mme.  de  Soo- 
tespan,  an  obelisk  erected  on  the  "unig 
of  Louis  XVI.  with  Marie  Antoinette,  and  « 
old  residence  of  Gabrielle  d'Estr^ea.  Itoa** 
ftctnres  of  porcelain  and  eartiienwire  »•»» 
some   repntation;   and  the  delieioiit  f^ 
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dMt«d  in  t}ie  vidnity,  mpwAtHy  at  Tomerr, 
id  oeletoated  onder  the  name  of  eh(uttia$  m 
tntaifubleau,  are  in  the  season  the  object  of 
bmk  and  profltahle  trade.  But  the  town 
res  its  celebrity  to  its  ehatean,  a  magnificent 
le  ctf  TarioDs  kinds  of  arohiteotnre,  which  has 
»en  the  leaidenoe  of  several  mooarchs,  and  is  a 
^<»ito  sommer  resort  of  Napoleon  in.  This 
katean,  ori^naDy  fonnded  byBobertthe  Pions 
rwarA  &e  end  of  the  10th  centnry,  was  re- 
nlt  t^^  Louis  Vn.  in  the  ISth,  and  embeUished 
f  FUlip  Awnstoa,  Louis  IX^  and  others. 
rands  L  had  it  entirely  renovated  and  en 
rgei  by  artists  brought  from  Italy,  Bosso, 
rimatieoio,  Mocolo  ddl'  Abbate,  Leonardo  da 
Inoi,  Andrea  del  Sarto^  and  Benvennto  Cel- 
ni,  -who  ornamented  it  with  their  works,  im- 
(Mtent  remains  of  which  nuy  still  be  seen.  It 
ras  snbeeqnently  improved  by  Henry  FV.  and 
II  his  B(iooeeB(Hrs  to  Napoleon  L,  who  spent  here 
0  leas  than  6,000,000  francs  in  1812  and  1818. 
mds  Philippe  in  his  turn  put  it  in^plendid  order 
'om  1887  to  1840,  and  N^jwleon  III.  has  not 
eglected  it.  AJthonj^  there  is  little  harmony 
Doong  ita  parts,  being  in  &ot  rather  a  collection 
f  pe^Mes  of  different  epochs  and  styles  than 
single  edifice,  it  has  a  striking  air  of  grandenr 
nd  mijesty,  while  its  ornaments,. pictures,  and 
tatnary  are  of  the  highest  excellence.  Its 
ibrary  is  invaluable,  altnough  not  very  lai^^e. 
ts  pvks  and  gardens  are  worthy  of  Uie  bnild- 
ag.  This  ehatean  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
listorioal  events.  Philip  lY.,  Henry  IIL,  and 
xHDs  XIIL  were  bom  in  it.  Christina  of 
Sweden  inhabited  it  during;  her  sojourn  iq 
'^nce;  and  it  was  here,  m  the  gaUrie  de» 
trft,  that  in  1667  her  &vorite  Honaldeschi 
raa  pat  to  death  by  Santinelli.  Here  an  alliance 
rith  Swedaa  was  signed  in  1661,  and  in  1686 
joois  XTV.  signed  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
f  antMb  Pope  Rns  VH.  was  confined  within  its 
rails  for  18  months  (1812-'18) ;  and  Ki^leon, 
vho  had  signed  here  his  abdiciUdon,  April  11, 
Si\  bade  jarewell  on  the  20th  to  his  old  guard 
it  the  principal  entrance  of  the  palace  known 
18  la  eowr  du  ekMol  blane. — ^The  forest  of  Fon- 
aineblean  (area  84,200  acres),  which  was  origi- 
lally  Galled  forest  of  Biire  or  Bidvre  {Syha 
Burna\v  asfine  as  any  in  France.  Its  varied 
uod  pioturesqne  scenery  is  highly  appreciated 
>y  travellers  and  landscape  painters,  while  its 
inarries  supply  the  capital  with  most  of  its  pav- 
DgstMies. 

F0KTANE8.  Lom  marquis  de,  a  French 
niter  and  politioian,  bom  in  Niort,  March  6, 
.767,  died  in  Pan&  March  17, 1821.  Bepairing 
o  Paris  when  still  very  young,  he  contributed 
ome  poetioal  pieces  to  uie  Mereure  de  Frcme« 
ind  the  Almanaek  iet  mMte*,  but  his  reputation 
>egan  with  bis  translation  of  Pope's  "  Essay  on 
Kan,"  pnbliahed  in  1788.  This  was  followed  bv 
rarioos  short  poems,  which  evinced  taste,  feei- 
ng, and  poetioal  skill.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
h»  revcMution  he  Joined  the  moderate  party, 
md  in  17l>8  wrote  the  petition  which  the  citizens 
a  Lyona  preaeated  to  the  convention  agunst 


the  bloody  tyranny  of  Oollot  d'Herbois.  This 
becoming  known,  be  was  obliged  to  conceal  him- 
self^  and  did  not  re^pear  in  public  until  the  9th 
Thermidor.  He  now  became  one  of  the  contrib- 
utors to  the  MSnurial,  a  newspaper  in  the  roy- 
alist interest.  OntbelSthFractiaorhetookr^ 
nge  in  England,  where  he  met  Ch&teanbriand, 
then  a  pennikes  and  unknown  exile,  and  a  last- 
ing fiiendahip  grew  np  between  them.  Being 
allowed  to  return  to  France  after  the  18th  Bm- 
maire  (Nov.  1799),  he  was  ^pointed  by  the 
first  consul  to  deliver  a  ■paaegjno  on  Waking- 
ton.  He  became  a  member  of  the  legislative 
body  in  1802,  and  was  chosen  its  president  in 
1804.  On  the  reSstablidiment  of^  the  French 
university  in  1808,  Napoleon  placed  him  at  Jta 
head  wiUi  the  title  of  grand  master,  and  em- 
ployed him  as  his  spokesman  on  many  public 
occasions.  In  1810  he  appointed  him  senator 
and  showed  him  many  fiivors.  Fontanea,  bow- 
ever,  who  had  always  been  a  royalist  at  heart, 
deserted  his  protector  in  1814,  voted  ag^tdnst  him 
in  the  senate,  and  Joined  the  new  king.  He  thus 
secured  the  tenure  of  his  offices  and  dignities, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  x>eerage  by  Louis 
XYni.  During  his  later  years  he  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  an  epic  poem,  La  Oriee  dilivrie, 
which  he  did  not  complete.  The  sudden  death 
in  a  dud  of  his  adopted  son,  M.  de  St  Maroellin, 
so  preyed  upon  his  mind  that  he  died  broken- 
hearted, at  the  age  of  64.  His  finished  style 
of  oratory  and  the  purity  and  terse  elegance  of 
his  poetry  have  given  him  the  title  of  "  Bacine's 
last  descendant."  A  collection  of  his  speeches 
was  published  in  1821,  and  his  works  were  edit- 
ed by  Ste.  Benve  in  1889,  with  a  biography. 

FONTABABIA.    See  Pubstb  Eabia. 

FONTENAY,  or  Fontahkt,  a  village  of 
Fhmoe,  department  of  Youne,  noted  for  a  battle 
which  the  sons  of  Lonis  le  DSbonnaire  .fought 
there,  June  26, 841,  and  in  which  Lothaire,  then 
emperor,  was  defeated  with  great  slaujriiter  by 
Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Charles  the  Bald.  This  bat- 
tle was  soon  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Yerdun 
(848),  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  brothers 
and  divided  the  empire  of  Charlemagne. 

FONTENAY-LE-COMTE,  a  town  of  France, 
formerly  the  capital  of  a  department  in  Poitou, 
now  that  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Yend^e ;  pop.  in  1866,  7,816.  It  has 
several  remarkable  onnrohes,  a  college,  and  8 
yearly  fairs,  and- carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  wine  and  timber.  During  the  French  revo- 
lution ita  name  was  changed  to  Fontenay-le- 
PeuplO; 

FONTENELLE,  Bsbnabd  uc  Bovixr  or  lb 
Boimue  na,  a  French  writer,  bom  in  Rouen, 
Feb.  11, 1667,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  9, 1767.  He 
was  the  n^bew  of  Oomeille  by  bis  mothen 
Marthe  Ooraeille,  who  had  married  a  lawyer  of 
Bouen,  and  according  to  his  father's  desire  he 
studied  the  law,  but  not  succeeding  in  his  first 
suit  he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  first 
peribrmances  were  light  poems,  pastorals,  and 
plays ;  his  tragedv  of  Aipar,  wliion  appeared  in 
1680,  was  hissed  by  the  publio  and  ridiculed  by 
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Racine  and  Bmlean.  In  1688  he  pabliahed  the 
Dialoguei  det  mortt,  which  was  the  be^niog 
of  his  repatatiOD.  In  1686  his  Sntrettem  »ur 
la  plwraUU  de$  mondet,  and  in  1687  his  Hutoire 
det  oraelu,  an  abridgment  of  a  volaminons  book 
of  Van  Dale  in  Dntoh,  rendered,  him  poprdar 
among  those  who  were  fond  of  Boientinc  mat- 
ters expounded  in  an  elegant  and  somewhat 
aifeoted  st^le.  His  Sittoir*  d»  Paeadimie  det 
icimee$  and  jSloget  det  aeadimieien*  are  still  ad- 
mired for  their  oleamess,  perspicaUy,  and  ele- 
gance. D'Alembert  wrote  a  eology,  and  Ville- 
main  has  a  vivid  sketch  of  him  in  bis  Tableau 
is  la  littirature  au  18*  tiiele. 

FOKTENOT,  a  village  at  Belgiaro,  provinoe 
of  Hainanlt,  6  m.  S.  £.  m>m  Tonmay,  noted  tar 
a  victory  of  the  French  over  the  English,  Dutch, 
and  Austrians,  May  11, 1746,  fbught  by  the  latter 
for  the  relief  of  Toumay,  then  besieged  by  the 
French.  The  French,  76,000  strong,  led  by  Mar- 
shal 8axe  and  animated  by  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  the  dauphin,  were  posted  on  a  hill  with 
Fontenoy  before  them,  the  village  of  St  Antoine 
and  the  river  Scheldt  on  the  right,  and  a  smaJI 
wood  on  the  left.  Their  naturally  strong  position 
was  so  fortified  by  art  as  to  be  deemed  almost  im- 
pregnable. The  allies,  numbering  60,000,  more 
than  half  of  whom  were  English,  were  under 
the  duke  of  Onmberland.  They  attacked  the 
French  outposta  on  the  10th,  passed  the  whole 
night  under  arms,  and  early  the  next  morning 
b^an  the  engagement  by  a  fierce  cannonade. 
The  Dutch  undertook  to  carry  St.  Antoine 
and  Fontenoy  by  assault,  but  were  driven  back 
in  disorder.  Oen.  Ingoldsby,  who  had  been  or- 
dered to  pierce  the  wood  with  a  British  division, 
retired  with  dishonor,  while  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, with  14,000  British  and  Hanoverian 
infantry  marching'  in  columns  of  80  or  40  fix>nt, 
led  the  assanlt  upon  tlie  main  body.  With  bay- 
onet* fixed  they  plunged  down  a  ravine  which 
separated  them  &t>m  tibe  French  line,  and  while 
artillery  mowed  down  their  ranks  from  right 
and  left,  marched  steadily  forwai<d  with  rapidly 
diminishing  numbers  but  nnflinching  courage. 
They  gained  the  bill  in  a  solid  mass,  cut  down 
everv  thing  before  them,  and  had  nearly  won 
the  day  by  intercepting  the  French  retreat  to 
the  S^eldt,  when  Saxe,  having  in  vain  urged 
the  king  to  fly,  collected  his  force  for  a  last 
efifbrt.  By  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Ridielien, 
4  pieces  of  cannon  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  British  fh>nt,  while  the  household  troops, 
the  reserve,  and  foremost  of  all  the  brigade  of 
Irish  exiles,  charged  on  either  flank.  Exhausted 
and  unsupported,  the  English  fell  back,  but  their 
retreat  was  as  firm  as  their  advance.  Their 
cavalry  now  came  to  the  rescue,  and  they  reach- 
ed the  allied  position  with  unbroken  ranks, 
having  twice  out  through  more  than  6  times 
their  number  of  the  enemy.  The  allies  retreated 
to  Ath,  leaving  7.400  killed,  wounded,  and  pris- 
oners, while  the  French  acknowledged  about  an 
equal  loss.  The  young  duke  de  Grammont  was 
one  of  those  who  felL  Toumay  furrendered 
Jane  31. 


FOMTAVKAULT,  Own  or,  a 
order  in  the  Roman  CathoHo  chnrth,  baaU  k 
1006  at  La  Roe,  in  the  forest  of  Orion,  ^Il«. 
bert  of  Arbrissel,  who  called  his  kXkimtaht- 
p«ret  Ghriiti  (the  poor  <tf  Christ).  Tlit^  vm 
transplanted  in  1099  to  the  deaett  gf  tout- 
vrault.  As  the  rule  otSt.  Benedict wii«do|i- 
ed,  the  order  may  be  considered  ■*  one  rf  ib 
numerous  branches  of  the  BeoediotiBeL  &• 
founder  established  at  Foat^vrantt  4  biSSip, 
one  for  800  nuns,  one  for  180  sick,  oaatbr  pes- 
tent  females,  and  one  for  monks,  with  oueketk 
for  them  all  in  common.  The  most  renaUlt 
feature  in  this  order  is  its  oonstitntiwi.  himet 
at  the  Holy  Virgin  and  the  anthoritx  iM 
Jesus  gave  to  her  over  John  when  heindtotb 
latter,  "  Behold  thy  mother,"  the  goroioegt 
of  the  whole  order  was  conferred  npoa  tttm 
with  an  abbess  at  their  head.  The  meob  rb- 
dered  the  service  of  obedient  sons.  TtMfemto 
placed  himself  under  the  authority  of  the  int 
abbess.  Theiorder  was  ratified  by  the  pifi 
in  1106,  and  exempted  from  the  jaradidiaiof 
bishops.  It  soon  spread  over  France,  Sptit,  «d 
England,  and  counted  at  the  death  of  the  tnl- 
er  8,000  nuns.  The  relation  of  the  mw  l» 
each  other  led  to  many  disorder^  die  no^ 
making  repeated  attempts  to  emaneipitetkB- 
selves.  When,  in  1469,  the  abbeai  Msie  it 
Bretagne  saw  herself  unable,  even  vitliflie» 
riMance  of  the  pope,  to  overcome  the  onmiliai, 
she  retired  with  some  sisters  to  Oaeus  ai 
there  restored  the  old  discipline.  This  tthnd 
branch  was  confirmed  in  1476,  and  toon  eouri 
28  convents,  while  tite  rest  of  the  order  n 
divided  into  several  oongregatifHU.  llta*- 
tinued  differences  existing  in  the  ord«  mbai 
the  king  of  France  in  1620  to  decree  thtt  th 
abbess  would  be  elected  for  life,  bat  thit  the 
visitation  of  all  the  ocmvents  shoold  be  tiadf- 
red  to  a  member  of  another  order,  to  beMf 
nated  by  the  pope.  The  reformation  ntii 
end  to  the  convents  in  England,  and  the  nock 
revolution  to  the  rest  of  the  ordw.  The  W 
abbess  died  at  Palis  in  1798.  Theextws'reik- 
bey  buildings  of  Font6vraidt-are  nor  wi  «» 
maiton  de  attention  by  the  Frendi  gownuneit 
The  church  is  famous  for  poasessliig  the  raw* 
mental  effigies  of  two  English  king),  Heorx^ 
and  Richard  Oceur  de  Lion,  and  M  B««w« 
Ouienne,  queen  of  the  former,  and  Bi*^ 
consort  of  John  Lackland,  who  were  bw 
here. 

FOO-OHOW,  Foo-OHOO,  or  roo-tw»*<S 
Fu-OHU,  or  Ftr-OHU-FU ("happy  wtjl* J*?' 
loos  ci^  of  China,  capital  of  the  provimor^ 
kien,  and  one  of  the  6  porta  ftrown  opes  tow 
British  by  treaty  in  1843;  pop.  abootWMW. 
It  stands  on  a  pjain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lU| 
26  m.  from  its  month,  surrounded  by «  ^JJ 
theatre  of  hills  about  4  m.  distant,  and  deftMR 
by  a  wfdl  the  circuit  of  which  cannot  !•  W 
than  10  miles.  This  wall  is  80  feet  bi#^  H"» 
thick,  and  overgrown  with  grass.  It  bw  t«* 
at  short  interval  in  which  a  few  P«*«*'J 
noa  are  placed  and  guard*  oaBitiDtiyiMi<>*"- 
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be  entnmoe  to  the  oity  to  by  7  gates,  each 
nnmanded  by  lofty  towers,  and  the  defences 
i«  itill  Airther  strengthened  by  fortifloations 
1 S  hUb^  one  vithin  the  city,  and  the  other 
ttng  from  the  phdn  oatside  the  walls.  The 
iborbs,  which  are  equal  in  extent  to  the  city 
lel^  Btretch  along  both  banks  of  the  river,  and 
jmmaoicate  with  mch  other  by  means  of  a 
«oe  bridge  420  paces  long,  resting  on  a  small 
bad  in  tuia  stream,  supported  also  by  49  stout 
ien,  and  lined  with  shws.  One  small  suburb 
sar  the  Tang-mon,  or  Bath  gate,  contains  a 
gmb«r  of  pablio  hot  baths.  The  city  proper  is 
ignltfly  built,  with  low  tile-roofed  houses,  vast 
nimriee,  aud  some  handsome  boildings,  among 
hich  are  the  residences  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
iry  officers  of  the  province.  The  temples  are 
omtroDs,  the  largest  being  that  known  as  the 
hing-hwang-mian ;  the  most  popular  deities 
re  the  god  of  war  and  the  goddess  of  mercy. 
he  shops,  of  which  there  are  very  many,  are 
ncked  with  a  profhrion  of  goods  of  rather 
Dor  ooality.  They  are  quite  open,  and  with 
le  full  diq>]ay  of  their  contents,  the  jostling 
id  noise  of  ue  hucksters,  and  the  crowded 
ate  of  the  streets,  give  the  thoroughfares 
inch  the  appearance  of  a  market  place.  One 
r  the  most  aingnlar  features  of  Foo-chow  is  the 
reat  nnmber  of  watch  towers  erected  in  all 
irta  of  the  city — on  the  walls,  over  the  streets, 
•d  even  on  the  house-tops — some  of  them 
)Tered  with  grotesque  ornaments,  and  one  in 
irticnlar  attracting  the  notice  of  strangers  by 
I  great  height  and  its  clock  dial  with  Roman 
Ueift  The  streets  are  phmted  with  trees,  and 
ignlarly  laid  out,  but  there  is  little  else  to  be 
lid  in  their  praise ;  the  most  abominable  filth 
iMmnlates  in  tiiem  without  seeming  to  cause 
le  inhabitants  the  slightest  inconvenience,  be- 
de  which  they  are  infested  with  beggars, 
'hcae  aqoalid  and  loathsome  appearance  is  be- 
Dnd  deacripUon.  Folly  one-half  the  popul»- 
on  ia  aud  to  be  addicted  to  opium-smoKing, 
i«  aonaal  expenditure  for  which  amounts  to 
2,000,000.  In  the  dty  and  vicinity  there  are 
)0  fbmaoes  for  making  porcelain,  in  addition 
•  &ctories  of  blue  dotb,  cotton  goods,  screens, 
xnbs,  &c.  There  are  lead  mines  near  by,  and 
great  tea-growing  district  lies  within  70  miles, 
>  that  blade  tea  can  be  purchased  here  2S  per 
lot.  cheaper  than  at  Canton.  The  commerce 
I  the  dty  is  chiefly  with  Japan,  the  Loo-choo 
landa,  and  the  maritime  provinces  of  China. 
"Bber,  tea,  paper,  bamboo,  fruits,  spices,  com, 
>pper,  and  lead  are  the  principal  exports;  the 
iporta  are  salt,  Eoropean  mann&ctares,  sugar, 
'd  a  great  variety  of  other  goods.  The  ap- 
^  to  the  harbor  from  the  sea  is  difficult, 
|t  there  ia  good  anchorage  at  Pagoda  island,  9 
m  below  the  city.  The  port  is  much  fre- 
leoted,  the  channel  of  the  nver  and  a  sheet 
^at«r  caUed  Li-hu,  or  West  lake,  on  the  W. 
M  of  the  city,  being  orowded  with  fishing  and 
•fuog  vessels,  ferry  boats,  and  floating  babi- 
^na.  Themerchantshipping  is  estimated  at 
1,000  tou^  Mui  {he  Yilae  of  import  and  return 


cargoes  is  supposed  to  amount  to  $7,000,000 
per  annum,  in  addition  to  which  an  extensive 
trade  is  carried  On  by  land. — ^There  is  another 
city  in  China  of  the  same  name,  840  m.  N.  W. 
of  this,  in  the  province  of  Eiang-si. 

FOOD.    See  Aumkht,  and  Dibtstiob. 

FOO-SHAN,  or  Fu-bhait,  a  large  city  on 
the  island  of  See-kiang,  province  of  Quang-tung, 
China.  It  is  said  to  contain  upward  of  200,000 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  live  in  boats. 

FOOL,  or  Jkstbb,  a  character  in  mediaeval 
courts  and  noble  families,  whose  business  it  was 
to  entertain  the  household  by  amndng  sallies. 
Somewhat  similar  were  the  pararites  of  anti- 
qnity,  who  were  wont  to  pay  for  their  dinners  by 
jests  and  flatteries.  Court  fools  do  not  appear 
distinctly  and  .officially  till  after  the  crusades, 
and  may  have  been  introduced  into  Europe 
from  the  East.  They  were  at  first  either  mis- 
shapen, half  imbecile  dwar&,  who  were  them- 
selves ridiculous  objects,  and  whose  senseless  re- 
plies were  wdoomed  with  laughter;  or  quick- 
witted, half-mad  fellows,  sach  as  are  not  unfre- 
quently  found  among  the  deformed ;  or  poor  and 
merry  poets,  who  devoted  themselves  to  this 
part  for  the  income  which  it  obtained.  Among 
the  insignia  of  the  office  were  the  fool's  cap, 
party-colored,  adorned  with  8  asses'  ears  and  a 
cock's  comb,  and  worn  on  a  shorn  head ;  the  va- 
riously shaped  fool's  sceptre  or  bauble ;  ib»  bell& 
which  decorated  the  cap  and  most  other  parts  of 
the  costume ;  and  a  wide  collar.  One  of  tne  most 
celebrated  of  fools  was  Triboulet,  a  favorite  of 
Francis  I.  of  France,  who  amused  his  master 
often  by  (^ving  him  most  impertinent  counsels. 
He  cairieHl  teblets  with  him  on  which  he  in- 
scribed the  names  of  those  conrtiers  who  had 
committed  any  act  of  folly.  His  successor  was 
Bmsquet,  who  combined  other  offices  with  that 
of  fool,  who  suffered  mooh  from  tiie  tricks  of 
the  conrtiers  whom  he  mystified,  and  whose 
bon-mote  have  been  often  repeated.  EarUer 
French  fools  of  renown  were  Caillette,  Thony, 
Sibilot,  Chicot,  and  the  female  Mathurine,  and 
the  annals  of  the  office  in  France  tertninate  with 
Angely,  who  was  the  titular  fbol  of  Louis  XIU., 
and  who  became  by  his  refined  and  cynical  pleaa- 
antry  one  of  the  most  formidable  personages  at 
court  Jodel  der  Narr,  who  was  tikea  by  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  U.  to  the  diet  in  1622,  and 
Klaus  Narr  of  Saxony,  are  fimious  among  G^- 
jnan  fools.  The  office  ceased  in  most  European 
countries  about  the  close  of  the  17th  century, 
but  continued  longer  in  Rossia,  where  Peter  the 
Great  often  had  12  fools,  imd  the  empress  Anne 
6,  among  whom  were  the  Portuguese  Da  Costa 
and  the  Italian  Pedrillo.  In  Ei^Iand  the  fools 
were  long  distinguished  by  a  calf-skin  coat,  which 
had  the  buttons  down  the  back,  and  which  pro- 
tected them  fivm  the  anger  of  tuoee  whom  they 
provoked  by  their  jests.  By  the  illuminators  of 
the  18th  century  they  are  represented  as  squalid 
idiots,  wrapped  m  a  blanket,  and  holding  a  atiok 
with  an  inflated  bladder  attached  to  it,  which 
served  as  a  bauble.  It  was  not  till  the  10th  cen- 
tury that  they  were  often  men  of  ability,  when, 
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asappeatsfiwcn  ESialMspeare  and  other  dnona- 
tists,  the  entertamment  that  they  afforded  con- 
sisted in  wit^  retorts  and  sarcastic  reflections. 
Xhon^  their  license  was  veiy  extensive,  they 
were  liable  to  correction  or  discbarge  from  of- 
fice. Thns  Archibald  Armstrong  (called  Archy), 
jester  to  Obarles  I.,  was  ordered  for  "certain 
scandalons  words,  of  a  high  natcre,  spoken  by 
him  against  the  lord  archbishop  of  Canterboiy, 
to  have  his  coat  palled  over  his  head,  and  be 
discharged  the  king's  service,  and  banished  the 
oonrt" 

FOOLAHS,  FDI.BB  (sing.  Pullo),  Fxll^ 
<xt  FkuATAH,  a  people  of  W.  and  central  Africa, 
oratprising  many  mbes  scattered  over  the  re- 
gion whkh  lies  between  Bondoo  fmd  Senegam- 
bia,  and  the  great  desert  and  Oninea.  Originally 
tbev  were  a  nomadic  race,  whose  chief  occu- 
pation, was  cattle-breeding,  bat  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16tb  century,  most  of  them  becoming 
converts  to  Mamism,  they  began  to  found  inde- 
pendent states,  and  to  prosecute  a  course  of 
conquest  which  they  are  still  porsuing.  About 
1803  one  of  their  chie&,  Mlled  Othman  or 
Dttofodio,  b^^  to  emulate  the  career  of  Mo- 
hammed, and,  aided  by  a  religious  enthusiasm 
which  he  excited  among  his  followers,  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  empire  at  Sackatoo,  between 
Bomou  and  the  river  Niger.  He  died  in  a  sort 
of£anaUcaIecstasy  in  1818.  According  (p  Dr. 
Butii,  the  revenue  of  the  provinces  subject  to 
his  snooessors  is  about  $50,000'  in  shell  money, 
and  as  much  more  in  sLsves  and  |;oods,  which 
is  less  than  it  was  at  a  more  flourishing  period 
of  the  empire.  The  military  force  consists  of 
about  26,000  cavalry,  but  on  account  of  the  re- 
belSons  spirit  of  some  of  the  provinces,  all  these 
troops  coald  not  be  concentrated  in  the  field. 
Oando,  80  or  40  mUes  from  Sackatoo,  ia  the  seat 
of  a  Foolah  prince  of  equal  power  with  the 
above ;  and  at  Timbo,  the  capital  of  Foota  Jal- 
lon,  resides  a  third.  It  is  the  opinion  of  mod- 
em travellers  that  the  Foolahs  are  destined  to 
become  the  dominant  people  of  Negroland, 
and  they  have  exdted  more  interest  and  scien- 
tific research  than  almost  any  other  African 
race.  In  langna^  appearance,  and  history, 
they  present  striking  differences  from  the  neigh- 
boring tribes,  to  whom  they  are  superior  in  m- 
telligenoe,  but  inferior,  according  to  Barth,  in 
physical  development.  Mr.  Golb^cy  describ- 
ed them  as  robost  and  courageous,  of  a  red-^ 
dish  black  oolor,  with  regular  features,  hair 
k>nger  and  less  woolly  than  that  of  the  common 
negroes,  and  high  mental  capacity.  Lander, 
who  saw  them  near  Borgoo,  was  struck  by  their 
resemblance,  to  the  Cam«s,  and  says  that  they 
differ  Uttle  in  feature  or  color  from  the  negroes ; 
other  travellers  nieak  of  them  as  having  tawny 
complexions  and  soft  bmr.  Dr.  Barth  found 
great  local  differences  in  their  p^sical  charaoter- 
istios,  and  Bowen  describes  the  Foolahs  of  Toro- 
ba  as  being  some  black,  some  slmost  white,  and 
many  of  a  mulatto  color  varying  from  dark  to 
very  bright.  Their  features  and  ^nlls  were 
9Wt  in  the  European  mould.    They  have  a  tra- 


ditton  that  their  aiweaton  were  wUtti,  ai  » 
t^n  tribes  call  themselves  white  men.  Sooi 
of  them  relate  that  thev  came  from  tlbeeoimtij 
around  ^Hmbuctoo,  and  the  prevuliiig  opiin 
has  been  that  their  coarse  of  conquest  Tisfi«o 
central  or  E.  Africa  westward ;  but  Dr.  Bntb, 
while  sn]H>osing  the  cradle  of  the  not  to  kn 
been  E.  of  the  teniUxy  which  tbey  dow  oecgpj, 
agrees  with  Cl^>perton  in  thiDbng  tint  tkj 
made  a  second  nugraiaon  from  the  Senepl  to- 
ward their  birthplace,  in  the  ooone  of  wM 
thev  absorbed  or  conquered  the  tribei  Tladhj 
in  tneir  march.  The  notion  has  bees  entatiiKd 
that  they  are  descendants  and  deriTediLm 
name  from  Phnt,  grandson  of  Kosh;  tudBoita 
identifies  them  with  the  ancient  PsylEocM- 
Xai,  who  once  attempted  to  misntt  tow  Ik 
desert  from  the  south.  M.  d'uchthal,  jid^ag 
from  cert^n  linguistic  analo^^es,  msistaiu  ths 
the  Foolahs  are  an  ofibet  of  tlieHaltTB,1nttt 
opinion  has  been  vigoronsly  opposea,  id  ip- 
pears  to  rest  on  insufficient  fooDOii&n.  Pricisd 
considers  them  a  genuine  African  rsoe^  pioUdv 
differing  less  than  is  commonly  mi^ioHd  tna 
the  black  Soodanian  nations.  Tbor  lugu^ 
is  peculiar,  being  neither  AMcan  sot  Sam. 
Many  of  the  tribes  which  have  become  ecool' 
idated  with  them  have  so  far  lost  their  ai&a- 
ality  as  to  be  looked  upon  as  aboriginalFooliLs, 
and  in  some  oases  {<xna  the  aristoct*(7.  lii 
others  have  become  degraded.  FooUs  ue 
found  in  the  subnriis  of  most  of  the  iovmd 
Soodan,  pursuing  the  avocation  of  dvrjmeB  «d 
cattle  breeders.  Mostof  them  are  Kohsigmedoi 
The  usual  dress  of  the  men  is  aredeipvitbi 
white  tarl>an,  a  short  white  shirt  ,s  IsjevUle 
robe,  white  trousers  trinuned  tritn  red  or  {nea 
silk,  and  a  pair  of  sandals  or  boots.  lleTaia 
wear  a  striped  garment  Ming  at  knr  s  tk 
ankles,  are  fond  of  ear  rings,  btsoele^  nd 
trinkets,  and  take  great  piuns  in  dressiii;  Ik 
hair.  The  children  of  both  sexes  of  the  b<^ 
classes  are  taught  to  read  and  mite  Anl*c,B 
which  lai^age  the  Mohammedan  TodHa  m 
their  prayers.  The  men  wear  iwotit  it  il 
times,  and  even  go  armed  with  bom  udimin 
on  horseback.'  The  sovereign  of  ed>  Foolu 
state  appoints  governors  of  the  Drorisoes  it 
pleasure,  and  on  their  death  sncceeu  to  ill  thor 
effects.  The  Foohths  are  in  oontiiiiiil  boitifitf 
with  the  Arabs,  and  in  general  have  Bomellioi 
of  a  republican  spirit,  with  all  the  air  ladM- 
ner  of  free-born  men. — See,  beadethssmw"' 
of  the  travellers  above  mentioned,  ssd^w>' 
nological  works  of  Prichard  and  ItSkiB,  £» 
toire  et  origine  dei'  JPouOuu  ou  im^*)'! 
Gust&ve  d'Eichthal  (8vo.,  Paris,  184i> 

FOOLS,  Feast  or,  a  medisval  polmft» 
ligions  ceremony,  celebrated  for  >^7^^T| 
ries,  ohieflv  ia  France,  at  the  festinliw  w 
Nativity,  the  Cironmoirion,  the  Biiipli«I>'» 
Murder  of  the  Innocents,  snd  e^ediDf  a 
Ohristmas  and  Easter.  ThecnsttHnsud^W- 
ments  usually  connected  with  the  P*Pf°f?| 
nalia  had  continued  in  ^ite  of  pnAibitioww 
be  observed  among  Ohrffltiansbothintto*'" 
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nd  "Weak,  and  gndiuUj  attached  tliemselves  to 
be  Christian  feativak  oocurring  in  December 
ind  January,  which  had  been  the  months  of  the 
>agan  oelebrationa.  Thongh  enoonraged  and 
>artioipated  in  by  the  clergy,  tixo/Mtum  /aiuo- 
•ttm  or  JbUerum  was  a  nuztore  of  farce  and 
liety,  and  a  qportive  travesty  of  the  oflSoes  and 
itos  of  the  church.  The  priests  and  derks 
elected  a  pope,  archbishop,  or  bishop,  and  oon- 
lacted  him  m  great  p<Hnp  to  the  church,  which 
they  entered  dancing,  masked,  disguised  as 
women,  animal^  and  merry-andrews;  they  snng 
Lnfamons  songs,  converted  the  altar  into  a  boffet, 
wh««  thev  ate  and  drank  during  the  celebration 
of  tibe  holy  mysteries,  played  with  cards  and 
dice,  burned  old  sandals  instead  of  incense,  ran 
about  leaving,  and  amnsed  the  populace  by  in- 
decent Bailies  and  postures.  The  feast  of  fools 
was  prohibited  by  the  papal  legate  Peter  of 
Capna  in  the  diocese  of  Peuris  in  1198,  but  was 
oclelH«ted  until  its  condemnation  by  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  1444^  and  did  not  entirely  diswpear 
till  toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  It  was 
known  in  Germany  only  in  the  cities  on  the 
Bfaine.  It  hardly  equalled  the  feast  of  asses  in 
fantastic  disorder,  bat  was  more  uncouth  than 
the  festival  of  the  boy-bishop  which  was  ob- 
served in  England  on  St  Nicholas's  day. 

rOOSEE,  FoDsi,  or  Fusi,  a  volcano  of  Jspaa, 
oommonly  called  by  the  natives  Fooseeyama.    It 
stands  in  an  isolated  position  on  the  island  of  Ki- 
phon,  and  is  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  emrare, 
Its  height,  according  to  Siebold,  bung  12,440 
feel   it  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.   It  was 
formerly  the  most  active  volcano  in  Japan,  but 
no  erui^n  has  taken  place  sinoe  1707.    Native 
historians  assert  that  u  the  year  288  B.  0.  an 
extraordinary  natoral  revelation  produced  in 
a  sin^e  night  both  the  moontoin  of  Foosee  and 
the  bann  of  the  great  lake  Oits  Mitsoo;  the 
elevatiim  of  sor&oe  caused  by  the  former,  as  it 
rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  euth,  being  exactly 
coonterbalanced  by  the  depression  which  con- 
stitates  the  latter.  The  Japanese  hold  this  moon- 
tain  in  religions  veneration.   Some  of  its  ravines 
are  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Buddha,  and 
every  August  crowds  of  devotees  make  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  idols  in  these  spots. 

FOOT,  s  measure  of  length  indicating  its 
origin  by  its  name,  in  general  use  in  all  civmzed 
countries,  and  supposed  to  be  adopted  fh>m  the 
length  of  the  human  foot,  possibly  at  first  of 
some  reigning  sovereign.  The  length  is  veiy 
variable  wi^in  moderate  limits  in  different 
countries.  The  'Romaa.pe*  has  been  calculated 
from  several  sonroes,  as  ancient  measnres,  meas- 
urements of  recorded  distances  along  roads,  and 
measurements  of  buildings  of  recorded  dimen- 
sions. From  the  first  source  their  foot  appears 
to  have  been  .9718  of  the  English  foot,  from  the 
2d  .97082,  and  from  the  8d  .96994;  the  aver- 
age of  which  would  be  11.6496  inches.  The 
Greek  vmt  as  used  at  Athens  is  believed  to 
have  been  to  the  Roman  foot  as  26  is  to  24, 
making  it  12.136  English  inches.  The  English 
Btandoird  is  now  referred  to  the  length  of  a 
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pendnlmn  beating  seconds,  in  London.  The  foot 
IS  12  inches,  and  the  seconds  pendulum  in  that 
latitude  is  89.18842  inches.  The  United  States 
standard  is  a  brass  rule  made  for  the  coast  sur- 
vey by  Troughton  of  London,  from  the  English 
standard.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  print 
dpal  feet,  with  their  value  in  decimals  oi  the 
English  foot :  the  French  old  pied  du  roy  equals 
1.07,  the  modem  pied  tuvel,  1.093 ;  Amsteraam 
old  foot,  0.98— since  1820,  if  used,  1.093 ;  Den- 
mark Rhindand  foot,  1.04;  Hamburg,  .041; 
Stookhohn,  .97;  St  JPetersbnrg,  1.146;  Riga, 
.69;  Canton,  1.06;  Lisbon,  .927,  or  according 
to  othwa,  .72 ;.  Tmrkey,  1.16 ;  Oonstantinople, 
1.28.  As  used  by  surveyors  and  engineers,  the 
foot  is  decimally  divided.  Architeote  and  arti- 
ficers empW  it  with  these  divisions,  and  their 
scales  are  also  made  with  inch  divisions,  and 
these  subdivided  into  eighths  and  sixteenths  of  ' 
an  inch. 

FOOT,  Solomon,  an  American  statesman, 
bom  in  Cornwall,  Addison  ca,  Yt,  Nov.  19, 
1802.  He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  ooDege 
in  1826,  was  principal  of  Castleton  seminary  m 
1826  and  1828,  and  in  1827  was'tntor  in  the 
university  of  Vermont  From  1828  to  1881  he 
was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
Vermont  academv  of  medicine  at  Castleton. 
In  1881  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  settled 
in  Rutland,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since.  In 
1886,  '7,  and  '8,  and  in  1847,  he  represented  the 
town  of  Rutland  in  the  Vermont  legislature, 
andinthelastSyearsof  his  service  was  speaker 
of  the  house.  In  1836  he  was  a  delegate  from 
Rutland  to  the  constitutional  convention,  and 
made  an  elaborate  speech  in  favor  of  creating 
a  senate  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Ie(^la- 
ture.  The  measure  was  adopted  by  a  close  vote 
after  an  able  and  protracted  debate.  In  1842 
and  again  in  1844  he  was  elected  a  representa- 
tive in  congress.  In  1846  he  declined  a  reelec- 
tion^ and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  1880  and  again  in  1866  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate.  He  has  made  many  elaborate 
speeches  in  the  senate,  and  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  great  Lecompton  debate  of  1868. 
In  1864-'6  2£r.  Foot  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Brunswick  and  Florida  railroad  company  in 
Geor^  and  during  the  recess  of  congress  vis- 
ited En^and,  negotiated  the  bonds  of  the  com- 
pany, and  purchased  the  iron  for  the  railroad, 
after  which  he  resigned  his  post  as  president 

FOOTA,  a  territoiy  of  Senegambio,  W. 
Africa,  extending  from  Dagana  on  the  N.  W. 
to  North  Guererr  on  the  S.  E.,  between  lat  16* 
and  16°  26'  N.,  kmg.  12"  86'  and  16°  86'  "W.  It  is 
a  fertile,  well  watered  country,  producing  rice, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  various  kinds  of  grain. 
Large  forests  are  spread  over  the  snrface,  pas- 
ture lands  support  sheep  and  cattie,  and  there 
are  several  nunes  of  iron.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  negroes,  active  and  indnstrions,  but,  like 
most  of  tineir  race,  extravagantly  snperstitions. 
'They  profess  Mohammedanism,  and  are  firm 
believera  io  witchcraft.  They  cultivate  the 
gronnd  with  ooosideiable  skill,  and  are  active 
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fishermen.  Their  mannftotnres  are  oonflned  to 
oottOD  cloth  and  earthenware.  The  oonntry  is 
divided  into  8  parts  or  provinces,  viz. :  Foota 
Tora  on  the  N.,  Footaproperin  the  middle,  and 
Foota  Damga  on  the  £.  Each  of  these  has  its 
chief^  snbject  to  the  almamy  or  sovereign  of  the 
whole  territory.  The  latter  is  dioeen  from  a 
few  privileged  families  by  a  oonncil  of  5.  Iffis 
authority  is  both  secnlar  and  sacerdotal,  but 
the  conncol  has  the  right  of  reprimanding,  de- 
posing, or  in  some  cases  putting  him  to  death. 

FOOTA  JALLON,  or  FuTAJiiuoir,  a  large 
territory  of  Senegambia,  W.  Africa,  sitnated 
about  the  sources  of  the  Gambia,  Bio  Grande  or 
Jeba,  and  Niger  or  Joliba,  and  intersected  by 
hX.  13°  N.  and  long.  18°  W.  It  is  mountainous 
and  rocky,  but  about  ^  of  it  is  extremely  fertile, 
producing  rice,  maize,  oranges,  bananas,  dates, 
wine,  and  oil,  while  large  flocks  of  sheep  pas- 
ture on  the  highlands.  Iron  ore  is  wrought  and 
manufactured  into  a  very  malleable  species  of 
metal.  The  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans  of 
the  Foolah  race,  remarkable  for  their  fanatical 
hatred  of  all  infidels  except  the  whites,  from 
whom  they  claim  descent  Their  houses  are 
neat  and  well  built;  the  principal  towns  contain 
manufactories  of  articles  of  dress,  of  iron,  rilver, 
wood,  and  leather.  Trade  is  carried  on  with 
Timbuctoo,  Oassina,  and  other  places,  and  the 
merchants  frequentlv  make  long  commercial 
ioumeys.  Timbo,  the  capital,  contains  7,000 
mhabitanta,  and  there  are  several  other  towns 
with  a  population  of  between  8,000  and  6,000. 
The  government  is  elective. 

FOOTE,  HiNBT  Stuabt,  an  American  states- 
man, bom  in  Fauquier  oo.,  Ya.,  Sept  20, 1800. 
•  He  was  graduated  at  Washington  college,  Lexing- 
ton, Ya.,  in  1819.  After  leaving  oolite  he  stud- 
ied law,  and  obtained  license  to  practise  in  1822. 
In  1824  he  removed  to  Alabama  and  settled  at 
Tuscnmbia.  He  redded  there  two  years,  practis- 
ing law  and  editing  a  democratic  newsp^wr.  In 
1826  he  removed  to  Mississippi  and  established 
himself  at  Jackson.  In  1847  he  was  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  senate,  took  his  seat  in  December  of 
that  year,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations.  In  1860  he  took  an 
active  part  in  favor  of  the  "  compromise  meas- 
nres."  In  1861  he  became  the  candidate  of  the 
union  party  for  governor  of  Mississippi,  and  after 
a  very  exciting  canvass  he  was  elected  by  about 
1,000  minority  over  his  competitor,  Jefferson 
Davis.  He  resided  his  seat  in  the  senate  and 
catered  upon  hu  duties  as  governor  in  Jan. 
1862.  In  1864  he  removed  to  California,  and 
in  1866  supported  Mr.  illlmore  for  the  pres- 
idracy.  In  the  spring  of  1868  he  returned  to 
IGssissippi  and  settled  at  Yicksburg.  In  May, 
1869,  he  attended  the  southern  convention  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  made  speeches  against  dis- 
union which  attracted  much  attention  through- 
out the  country.  Mr.  Foote  has  been  engt^ad 
in  three  "  a£&irs  of  honor."  In  his  first  duel, 
with  Mr.  Winston  of  Tusovmbia,  Ala.,  he  was 
dighUywonnded  in  the  left  shoulder.  He  after- 
ward fought  in  Mississippi  with  S.  S.  Prentiss, 


and  was  again  dightly  ii^ored;  end  ilill  khr 
he  exchanged  shota  with  J.  F.  H.  CJubotn^ 
when  neither  party  was  hurt 

FOOTE,  Sahttxl,  an  EngUsh  drsmitiri  nd 
actor,  bom  in  Truro,  Cornwall,  ialT2Q,  £eda 
Dover,  Oct  21, 1777.  His  ttsket  wu  a  on- 
trate  and  a  member  of  parlismeot.  ud  u 
mother  was  a  sister  of  Sir  John  'Djvasj  Gooi- 
ere^  whose  murder  by  his  brother,  Oapt.  Good- 
ere,  caused  a  profonnd  senaatiMi  in  the  evfr 
part  of  the  18th  century.  Foote  was  ttteni 
at  Worcester  college,  Oxford,  but  hii  po*«s 
of  mimicry  involved  him  in  indiscretieoi  vU 
led  to  the  severance  of  his  oonneotioa  «i& 
the  univerdty  when  he  was  20  yean  d  tfi. 
He  soon  afterward  became  a  atodent  at  Iinr 
in  the  Temple,  and,  plunging  into  a  eamt  d 
pleasure,  in  less  than  4  years  diaspittd,  it 
the  gaming  table  and  by  reddeaa  axtrari' 
gance  of  m  kinds,  two  fortunes  which  btbal 
succesuvelv  inherited  from  his  nnda  and  bit 
father.  Obliged  to  live  by  his  wits,  he  iitM- 
mined  to  be<»me  an  actor,  and  in  ll^vait 
his  d^but  at  the  Haymarket  theatre  in  tilt  dv- 
aoter  of  Othello.  He  attracted  little  atUn&a 
in  tragedy  or  in  comedy,  which  h«  aabeeqDeD% 
attempted,  and  it  was  not  until  be  broupittw 
political  and  social  notabilities  of  the  da/  ma 
the  stage  by  his  wonderful  gift  of  mimioixuit 
he  discovered  the  true  road  to  aooees.  I> 
the  spring  of  1747  he  opened  the  HajnaiW 
theatre  with  a  pieoe  caUed  "  The  "Ovnim*  i 
theMoming,"  written  by  himself^  andinvUdikt 
was  the  principal  aotor.  The  r^ntatioo  he  had 
already  acquired  for  brilliant  and  read;  hamr 
drew  a  crowded  house,  and  the  pieoe  ■wai  »• 
oeesfdl  almost  beyond  precedent  The  lieten( 
act  having  been  applied  agidnst  him  |?_|^ 
whose  foibles  he  had  thus  pnbHoly  pntnjt^ 
he  made  his  piece  a  morning  entertainme^  od 
under  the  titie  of  "  Mr.  Foote  taking  Tea  via 
his  Friends,"  it  was  repeated  for  60  eaeecan 
mornings.  A  similar  piece^  entitled  "  The  As^ 
tion  of  Pictures,"  proved  equally  »OBoa«»ftl,«w 
the  author  was  complimented  with  the  titie « 
the  English  Aristophanes.  HekepttheH^Tn'^ 
ket  theatre  open  without  a  license  f«  M  J«"J 
(during  which  he  found  time  to  diaaipate  a  id 
fortune),  furnishing  a  constant  sop^j  o(  M* 
plays  to  replace  the  old  ones,  and  became  the 
admiration  and  the  terror  alaoof  the  town,""" 
person  whose  character  possessed  any  iTihi^ 
ble  points  was  safe  frvm  bis  mimioiy.  b  ^ 
a  fall  from  his  horse  oocaaoned  tiie  anpiit^ 
of  one  of  hia  legs ;  and  the  duke  of  Ym,  ^ 
witnessed  the-  accident,  proonred  him  a  ngw 
patent  to  open  a  theatre.  He  still  ▼»••* 
acted,  but  less  freqnentiy  than  before,  m  » 
1777,  with  a  constitution  undermined  ty  ill 
healta  and  mental  suffering,  he  mtdertow  a 
journey  to  Franoe,  and  died  on  the  ny  i* 
Dover.  By  a  sort  of  poetical  jnati<»  hu  t^ 
i^aring  ridicule  of  prominent  penonagea  at  1» 
recoil^  upon  his  own  head,  and  hia  aewi  *•> 
undoubtedly  hastened  by  themonatranaohaifa^ 
snbseqnentiy  di^roved,  which  the  nohw* 
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dncliess  of  Kingston,  trbom  he  had  threatened 
to  satirize,  cansed  to  be  preferred  against  him. 
Ab  a  hnmorist  Foote  has  had  few  eqoals  In  any 
age  or  conntry,  bat  cannot  justly  be  compared 
to  jlristophanes,  aa  he  possessed  neither  the 
imagination  nor  the  poetic  genius  of  the  Athe- 
nian satirist.  TSia  wit  was  as  ready  and  nnirer- 
aal  as  it  was  nnsparing.  He  was  not  merely  a 
great  mimic,  but  he  combined  with  his  mimicry 
a  comic  genias  and  invention  peculiar  to  him- 
self 'Withal,  notwithstanding  the  dislike  with 
which  many  regarded  him.  he  was  probably  not 
irilflilly  satirical  or  nnfeehng,  but  was  mastered 
hy  his  strong  propensity  to  mimicry.  His  plays, 
insisting  pnncipally  of  light  comedies  and 
fivces,  are  seldom  performed  now,  for  the  reason 
that  they  refer  to  contemporaneous  characters 
whose  peculiarities  have  long  been  forgotten. 
They  are  often  hastily  and  carelessly  constructed, 
bnt  the  flow  of  dialogue  is  so  easy  and  natural, 
and  the  movement  so  full  of  li»,  that  one  is 
led  to  regret  that  they  dealt  with  subjects  so 
transitory.  The  traditions  of  Foote's  conversa- 
tional powers  and  ready  wit  are  imperfectly  sus- 
tained by  the  specimens  which  his  biographers 
have  preserved.  His  humor  was  so  irresist- 
ible that  even  his  enemies  were  obliged  to  suo- 
enmb  to  it  Dr.  Johnson,  who  disliked  Foote, 
idatea  that  having  met  him  at  a  dinner  party, 
he  made  up  his  mmd  not  to  be  pleased,  but  was 
flnaUy  obliged  to  **  laugh  it  out  with  the  rest" 
He  was  open-handed  in  his  charities,  and  not- 
irithstanding  the  unpardonable  use  of  his  satir- 
ical powers,  possessed  many  warm  friends.  Of 
his  plays,  each  of  which  had  some  peculiar 
object  of  satire,  those  which  have  kept  the  stage 
longest  are  the  "  Minor,"  in  which  the  Method- 
ista  are  satirized,  the  "Englishman  returned 
from  Paris,"  the  "Bankrupt,"  which  attacks 
tiie  newspapers,  the  "Orators,"  the  "Lame 
Lover,"  the  "Liar  "  and  the  "  Major  of  Cterratt." 
His  dramatic  works  have  frequently  been  pnb- 
Ssbed,  though  never  in  a  complete  edition.  Wil- 
Bam  Cooke  published hismemoirs  in  1806.  An 
essay  on  his  life  and  gentna  by  John  Forster  was 
pnbiished  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  No.  CXO. 
fOBBES,  DxTNOAir,  a  Scottish  statesman,  bom 
near  Inverness,  Nov.  10, 1686,  died  Dec.10,1747. 
^oagh  living  within  .the  highland  line,  the 
Forbee  family  were  of  lowland  origin,  and  were 
Presbyterians,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  prin- 
ctplee  of  the  revolution  of  1688.  After  being 
eancated  at  Inverness  and  Edinburgh,  young 
Forbes,  in  conformity  with  the  then  prevailing 
ooBtom  of  Scotland,  was  sent  to  the  continent  to 
study  tiie  Roman  law,  and  entered  the  university 
ofLeyden.  Inl708,  soon  after  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, he  married  Mary  Rose,  daughter  of  the 
laird  of  Eilravock,  who  had  an  estate  near  Cul- 
loden,  and  in  1709  Forbes  became  a  member  of 
the  fiwoify  of  advocates.  At  an  early  period  he 
-won  the  friendsbip  of  the  fiimous  John,  duke  of 
Argyle ;  and  in  1716  he  took  an  active  part  in 
snppressing  that  rebellion  of  which  Mar  was 
the  head,  and  which  Ar^le  crushed  at  Sheriff- 
moir.    He  was  appointed  to  aid  in  prosecuting 


the  captured  rebels,  hut  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  acted  in  the  ofSce,  and  he  was  prominent  in 
ai^ng  the  Scotch  prisoners  in  Engluid.  In  1710 
he  was  appointed  advocate  depute,  or  inferior 
prosecutor  for  the  crown,  in  1723  was  returned 
to  the  British  house  of  oomm<Mis  for  the  Inver- 
ness district  of  buivhs,  and  in  1726  became  knrd 
advocate.  The  office  of  secretary  of  state  for 
Scotiand  being  at  this  time  discontinued,  its  da- 
ties  devolved  on  the  lord  advocate,  wno  was 
tiius  temporarily  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
The  same  year  the  malt  tax  was  first  introduced 
into  Scotiand,  giving  rise  to  a  serious  riot  at 
Glasgow,  fomented  by  the  local  magistrates,  in 
which  9  persons  were  killed.  ForbM  reprened 
the  disorders  with  a  high  hand,  oauring  we  ma- 
gistrates to  be  imprisoned  for  a  time  in  thdr 
own  gaol.  The  office  of  lord  preddent  of  the 
court  of  session  was  conferred  on  him  in  1787. 
He  still  paid  regard  to  political  affairs,  and 
formed  a  plan  which  Lord  Chatham  afterward 
adopted,  and  which  has  been  oonridered  one  of 
that  eminent  man's  chief  claims  to  renown.  He 
proposed  that  government  should  raise  several 
regiments  of  highlanders,  to  be  employed  in  the 
threatened  Spanish  war.  Every  officer  nnder 
the  grade  of  colonel  was  to  be  named  from  a 
list  that  he  had  formed,  which  comprehended 
all  the  chiefe  and  leaders  of  the  disaffected 
clans,  who  were  the  very  persons  whom  France 
and  Spain  wonld  call  upon,  in  case  of  a  war,  to 
aid  the  pretender.  Several  leading  men,  in- 
cluding Wfdpole,  approved  tiieplan,  butnotliiog 
was  done.  When  the  second  rebellion  broke  oa^ 
in  1748,  he  exerted  himself  strenuously  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  it,  withheld  several  highland 
ohieis  from  joining  the  pretender,  and  was  more 
efBoient  than  any  other  man  in  restraining  the 
rebels  till  the  government  was  prepared  to  take 
the  field.  He  succeeded  partly  in  keeping  Lord 
Lovat  quiet,  and  had  him  arrested.  Aner  the 
battle  of  Onlloden,  which  took  its  name  trovn 
Forbes's  family  estate,  he  sought  to  moderate 
the  ferocity  of  the  victors,  but  his  remonstrances 
were  treated  with  "the  utmost  scorn  and  con- 
tempt" He  was  insulted  by  Cumberland,  who 
called  him  "  that  old  woman  who  talked  to  me 
about  humanity."  The  government  used  him 
with  baseness.  He  had  advanced  large  sums  of 
money  in  aid  of  it,  and  had  borrowed  flwm 
others;  and  it  is  believed  that  none  of  his  ad- 
vances were  returned,  and  that  the  money  he 
borrowed,  both  principal  and  interest,  was  re- 
paid fivm  his  estate,  after  his  death,  by  his  son. 
Forbes  saw  the  changes  that  were  forced  upon 
Scotiand  after  the  rebellion  with  regret,  and  his 
death,  which  happened  20  months  after  tiie  bat- 
tie  of  Onlloden,  is  suppMed  to  have  been  caused 
by  "heartbreak,"  the  consequence  of  the  hn« 
miliation  ot  himself  and  his  country.  He  was 
an  author  in  a  small  way,  and  b«tog  himself 
a  Hebrew  scholar,  wrote  in  illustration  of 
the  works  of  John  Hutchinson,  and  other 
religiouB  books.  Few  names  stand  so  high 
in  Scotiand  as  that  of  Duncan  Forbes.  -  His 
biography  has  been  wtittbea  by  Hr.  John  HiU 
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Burton,   an   eminent   Scottidi  bUtorian    and 
lawyer. 

FORBES,  Edward,  an  En^ish  BStaralisL 
born  in  Douglas,  in  the  isle  of  Man,  in  1816,  died 
at  Wardie,  near  Edinburgh,  Ifov.  18, 1864.  From 
early  childhood  he  manifested  a  strong  taste  for 
the  study  of  natural  history,  and  at  the  age  of  7 
had  collected  a  small  museum,  the  oontents  of 
which  he  named  according  to  the  ^stem  of 
Linneens.  At  12  years  of  age  he  had  read  the 
geological  works  of  Buckland,  Parkinson,  and 
Conybeare ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  com- 
piled a  "Manual  of  British  Natural  History," 
■which,  although  never  published,  was  made  the 
repository  of  scientific  notes  during  his  whole 
life,  and  was  frequently  consulted  by  him  with 
advantage.  In  his  17th  year  he  went  to  Lon- 
don with  some  idea  of  becoming  a  painter,  and 
in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Sass  acquired  a  facility  in 
drawing  whioh  afterward  proved  of  great  as- 
sistance in  his  Bcientiflo  explorations.  But  find- 
ing that  the  pursuit  of  this  art  would  not  give 
scope  to  bis  love  for  the  natural  sciences,  he  re- 
paired in  1881  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied 
medicine,  and  was  for  several  years  under  the 
instmotion  of  Professors  Jameson  and  Graham 
in  his  favorite  branches.  At  this  period,  and 
indeed  throughout  his  whole  life,  ne  was  not 
less  remarkable  for  his  success  in  inspiring  his 
fellow  students  with  a  taste  for  naturu  history, 
than  for  the  energy  with  which  he  organized 
and  conducted  excursions  on  land  and  water  in 
search  of  new  objects  to  add  to  his  large  collec- 
tions, or  to  illustrate  his  own  studies.  Dredging 
in  the  waters  for  speoimens  of  snbmarine  zool- 
ogy, which  at  the  commencement  of  his  studies 
was  a  comparatively  new  occupation  to  natural- 
ists, became  under  his  hands  the  means  of  open- 
ing a  new  field  of  research,  if  not  a  new  branch 
of  science:  and  the  results  of  his  labors,  publish- 
ed in  the  8th  and  9tb  vols,  of  the  "  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,"  nnder  the  title  of  "  Records 
of  the  Results  of  Dredging,"  were  among  his 
earliest  contributions  to  scientific  literature.  In 
lus  18th  year  he  made  a  summer  excursion  with 
a  fellow  student  to  Norway,  bringing  back 
abundant  specimens  of  its  rooks,  plants,  and 
moUnsca,  which  formed  the  basis  of  an  article  in 
the  "Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  under  the 
title  of  "Notes  of  a  Natural  History  Tour  in 
Norway."  He  remained  connected  with  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  until  1889,  varying  his 
retidenoe  there  by  excursions  to  southern  En- 
rope,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Algeria.  The 
greater  part  of  1887  he  passed  in  Paris  studying 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  zoology,  under  Pre- 
Tost,  _  Geoflfroy  8t.  Hilaire,  and  others,  and 
working  in  the  museum  and  collections  of  the 
iardin  dei  planta.  During  this  period  he  pnb- 
ushed  also  papers  on  the  "Mollnsca  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,"  the  "  Land  and  Fresh  Water  Mollnsca 
of  Algiers,"  and  on  the  "  Distribution  of  the 
Pnlmonifera  of  Europe,"  beside  several  on  mis- 
oellaneoQs  snl^ects  in  zoology  and  botany.  Al- 
though nominally  a  student  of  medicine  at 
Edinourgb,  ha  never  took  the  degree  of  KD., 


having  determined  before  Oio  dose  of  h!«  lo- 
demio  career  to  devote  himself  to  the  stady  of 
botany  and  zoology,  partieulBrly  of  the  Bubrnt- 
rine  kingdom,  and  of  the  natural  adenoes  gen- 
erally. In  1841  he  published  his  "Hiatotjtf 
British  Starfishes,"  a  work  not  less  remuhUa 
for  the  many  new  spedes  which  it  meotiaiei 
than  for  its  genial  style  and  the  illnstratiound 
tail  pieces^  120  in  numbefj  deafpied  byhimtetl, 
The  grace  and  humor  which  distingoighed  the 
latter  showed  that  the  author  mi^t  hsnit- 
tained  eminence  as  an  artist,  had  he  chasm  to 
confine  himself  to  that  profession.  In  tbespin; 
of  1841  he  embarked  in  the  capadty  (^natmil- 
ist  on  the  surveying  ship  Beacon,  destined  for  tlH 
coast  of  Asia  lunor,  where,  among  other  dii&B, 
8b6  was  to  receive  the  Xantbian  marUei,  iIm 
existence  of  which  had  then  recently  be»  midt 
known  by  the  exploratdons  ol  Sir  Chariet  Fel- 
lows. During  the  18  months  that  lb.  Fortm 
remained  on  board  the  vessel  he  estab&hed  b; 
innumerable  dredging  operations  ia  Tuioa 
depths  of  water  the  important  law  that  tbt  dit- 
tribution  of  marine  life,  like  tiiat  of  terrestiiil 
animals  and  vegetables,  is  determined  by  eertsa 
fixed  laws,  and  that  the  zones  which  thedi&r- 
ent  species  inhabit  are  as  distinctly  mailed  ii 
the  one  case  by  the  climate  and  the  depth  lad 
composition  of  the  water,  as  in  the  ma  1? 
temperature,  altitude,  and  other  iofioeatefc 
The  results  of  these  researches  were  gireD  ine 
paper  entitled  "  Report  on  the  Uolliisca  ud 
Radiata  of  the  iEgeean  Sea,  and  on  their  Dit- 
tributicxi,  considered  as  bearing  on  Geologj^,'' 
which  was  read  before  iha  meeting  of  the  M- 
ish  association  in  Oork  in  1843.  He  also  ant- 
ed in  the  excavations  of  the  VimthiMi  dtiei,  the 
ruins  of  20  of  which  he  was  iostnmentu  ii 
discovering.  In  1846  he  published,  iaoonjuo- 
tion  with  Lieut  Spratt,  "  Travels  in  Ltqi, 
Milyas,  and  the  Oibyratia,"  the  numeroos  u1b»- 
trations  in  which  were  from  his  pencil.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1842  he  was  oontemplatiiig  a 
dredging  expedition  to  the  Red  sea,  when  he 
was  recalled  to  England  by  his  appointiDBitai 
professor  of  botany  in  King's  ooUege,  Laoiai. 
He  delivered  his  inaugural  address  in  MTj 
1843,  and  about  the  same  time  was  appointed 
curator  of  tJie  museum  of  tlie  geological  sooety, 
and  palaeontologist  of  the  new  mosenm  (i(pn«- 
tical  geology,  esteblished  in  connection  viA 
the  ordnance  geological  survey.  Hesabaeqnentlj 
became  professor  of  natural  history  atthii  isiti- 
tntion.  iLmong  the  first  fruits  of  his  laboiin 
this  congenial  sphere  was  an  important  treatise, 
"  On  the  Oonneotion  between  the  Distiibition 
of  the  Existing  Fanna  and  Flora  of  the  Britii 
Isles,  and  the  Qeologiosl  Changes  which  ban 
afieoted  their  Area"  (1846),  in  whioh  thewa- 
elusions  arrived  at,  .after  mvestigatifflu  ia  an 
unusually  wide  field  of  speculative  research,  are 
that  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Britain,  both  tarret- 
trial  and  marine,  are  membws  of  families  iahah- 
iting  a  contiguous  continent,  which  at  no  r«j 
remote  period  existed  in  the  Atlantic,  wheoM 
they  migrated  before,  during,  or  after  the  glacial 
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^ipoab.   Tlie  abaorbing  nature  of  Trot.  Forbea'a 
dntiea,  which  inoladed  the  damifioation  and 
•mmgement  of  the  foaailg  collected  bj  the  ord- 
nance Burreyorg,  did  not  prevent  him  from  con- 
tizHially  adding  to  the  mass  of  original  matter 
-which  had  aocnmolated  daring  his  dredging  ex- 
cnrsions,  or  fiom  appearing  frequently  before  the 
aoientifio  bodies  of  the  conntry  as  the  author  ot 
papers  on  marine  aodogy,  geoloOT,  and  many 
kindred  aabjects.  Of  papers  on  zodogT'  and  geot- 
ogy  he  prepared  previoos  to  1860  npwaid  of  89, 
exofaiaive  ol  his  botanical  papers  or  those  publish- 
ed tinoe  that  date,  which  are  nnmerons ;  and  his 
note  books  and  coHeotions  contuned  ttte  mate- 
Tials  for  many  more.    One  of  t^e  most  impor- 
tant works  in  which  he  took  part  after  his  con- 
nection with  the  geological  society  was  the 
preparalion  of  the  palsaontologioal  and  geologi- 
cal iiiiq;>  of  the  British  isles,  to  which  he  append- 
ed an  explanatory  dissertation  and  a  map  of 
the  "  Distribution  of  Marine  life."    In  1862  he 
■vraa  elected  president  of  the  geological  society, 
-and  in  the  succeeding  year  obtnoed  the  pro- 
feeaorship  of  natural  history  in  the  univeraity 
of  Edinburgh,  vacated  by  the  retirement  of 
Pro£  Jameson,  a  position  which  it  had  been 
the  ambition  of  his  life  to  fill.    He  delivered  a 
-eoorse  of  lectures  in  Edinburgh  in  the'anmmer 
of  1864,  but  was  soon  after  attacked  by  a  dis- 
ease of  the  kidneys  which  ultimately  proved 
fatal.    He  died  in  the  plenitude  of  his  reputa- 
tion and  intellectunl  powers,  having  written 
more  on  scientific  subjects  in  the  last  4  years  of 
his  lifb  than  in  any  corresponding  period,  and 
having  exerted  an  Influence  upon  ^e  parenit  of 
natutal  sciences  which  few  men  of  maturer 
age  have  equalled.    In  addition  to  the  works 
enumerated,  Prof.  Forbes  assisted  Mr.  Hanley  in 
the  preparation  of  the  "History  of  British 
Mollnsea"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1868),  the  descriptions 
in  which  were  written  by  himself,  and  contrib- 
uted important  information  respecting  the  dis- 
tribution of  plants  and  animals  to  the  last 
edition  of  Johnston's  "Physical  Atlas."    He 
also  possessed  a'oonsiderable  knowledge  of  gen- 
eral literature,  which  in  the  interv^  of  his 
Boientiflc  labors  he  aasiduously  cultivated ;  and 
after  his  death  his  friends  were  surprised  to 
leam  that  for  a  number  of  years  be  had  been  a 
tegular  contributor  of  miscellaneous  articles  to 
the  columns  of  the  London  "  AtbenEeam"  and 
"Literarr  Gazette,"  a  collection  of  which  was 
noUiahed  under  the  title  of  '*  Literary  Papers 
Bj  the  late  Edward  Forbes,-  with  a  Memoir  by 
Hnxtey"  (12mo.,  1866).    His  other  posthumous 

Soblioations  are :  "  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H. 
L  Ship  Herald  "  (8  vola  4to.),  and  "  Mollnsea  and 
Badiata  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  Ship  Herald," 
the  latter  written  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Hux- 
ley. Although  in  the  universality  and  grasp  of 
h^  knowledge  and  in  the  variety  of  his  accom- 

C"  faments  he  showed  himself  preeminent,  it 
been  truly  said  of  him  that  he  made  no 
memorable  discovery,  initiated  no  critical  move- 
ment, and  never  showed  himself  inventive  like 
j.ii|ti^aj  Qt  Cuviw,  or  even  Boffon.    In  the 


language  ot  his  friend  Dr.  Samuel  Brown :  "  His 
true  greatness  was  cumulative ; '  and  if  he  had 
lived  as  long  he  might  have  rivalled  Humboldt. 
As  it  is,  he  was  not  a  philosopher  nor  a  great 
discoverer ;  but  he  was  a  consummate  and  phi- 
losophiciJ  naturalist,  wider  than  any  man  eJive 
in  his  kind." 

FOBBES^  Jambs,  an  English  civilian  and 
writer,  bom  in  London  in  1749,  died  Aug.  1, 
1819.  In  1766  he  went  to  India  and  entered 
the  company's  service.  In  1780  he  was  ap- 
pointed oolleotor  and  chief  resident  of  Dhuboy, 
in  Gnzerat.  On  the  cession  of  Guzerat  to  the 
Mahrattas  in  1788  he  returned  to  England.  His 
most  important  literary  work  is  his  "  Oriental 
Memoirs"  (4  vols.  4to.,  London,  1818). 

FOBBES,  Jamss  Datid,  a  Scottish  physio- 
ist,  bom  April  20, 1809.  From  an  early  period 
of  his  career  his  attention  has  been  largely  given 
to  researches.  <<hi  heat,  and  experiments  in  elec- 
tricity and  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  results  of 
which  have  aiH>eared  in  many  numbers  of  the 
"  Transactions"  of  the  royal  society  of  Edin- 
burgh. Between  1840  and  1861  he  made  visits 
to  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy  and  to 
Norway,  chiefly  for  the  pm^jose  of  examining 
the  glaciers.  The  fruits  of  his  explorations  were 
"Travda  through  the  Alps  of  Savoy"  (8vo, 
1848,  ad  «d.  1846);  and  "Norway  and  its 
Glaciers  visited  in  1861"  (8vo.,  Edinburgh, 
1868),  which  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  de- 
scription of  the  monntainous  region  of  Norway 
yet  published.  Both  works  are  illustrated.  In 
1866  appeared  bis  "  Tour  of  Mont  Blanc  and  of 
Monte  Bosa."  He  is  now  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 

FOBBES,  SiK  Jonir,  a  British  physician  and 
writer  on  medical  science,  born  in  Cuttlebrae, 
Ban^hire,  Scotland,  in  1787.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  Marisclial  college,  Aberdeen,  subsequently 
served  in  the  medical  department  of  the  navy, 
receiving  a  war  medal  for  his  participation 
in  several  engagements,  and  in  1817,  in  com- 
pany with  his  friend  and  fellow-student.  Sir 
James  Clark,  took  tiie  degree  of  M.D.  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  After  practising  his 
profesdon  at  Penzance  and  Cliichestcr,  he  re- 
moved to  London,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
His  career  as  an  author  commenced  in  1824, 
when  he  published  translations  of  the  works 
of  Avenbrugger  and  Laennec  on  auscultation, 
following  them  np  by  an  original  work  of  his 
own  on  the  subject.  The  ajipearance  of  these 
works,  which  have  gone  tlirough  several  edi- 
tions, formed  an  era  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  En^and.  He  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  British  medical  association,  one  of 
the  objects  of  which  was  to  obtain  information 
of  the  physical  character  of  the  country,  with 
reference  to  its  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  to  tiie  "  Transactions"  of  which 
he  contributed  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
"  Medical  Topography  of  the  Hundred  of  Pen- 
rith." He  was  also  the  chief  editor  of  the 
"  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine,"  a  work  of 
great  value,  and  for  12  years  conducted  the 
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"Bridsh  and  For«ien  Medical  Beriew,"  wiib 
siffoal  ability  and  indiepaidenoe,  retiring  in  1848 
a  loeer  by  the  enterprise.  He  is  the  author 
of  "  Observations  on  the  Climate  of  Penzance 
and  Land's  End  "Condon,  1828);  "AHanoal 
of  Select  Medical  BiblioKraphT"  (Svo.,  London, 
1885) :  "  Llnstrations  of  Modern  Mesmerism*' 

S8va,  London,  1846) ;  "  Treatise  on  Diseases  of 
he  Ohest,"  and  "  Natnre  and  Art  in  the  Cure 
of  Disease"  (8to.,  1867) ;  and  of  tiie  following 
books  of  travel,  which  have  eqj^ed  consider- 
able popularity:  "  A  Physician's  Holiday ;  or,  a 
Montn  in  Switzerland  dnring  the  year  1848" 
(8vo-  1849);  "Memoranda  made  in  Ireland  in 
1863 ''  (1862);  "Sight-seeing  in  Germany,"  Seo. 
(3vo.,  1866).  He  is  physician  in  ordinary  to  the 
household  of  the  qaeen,  by  whom  he  was  knight- 
ed in  1868,  physician  extraordinary  to  Prince 
Albert,  and  a  member  of  the  principal  medical 
societies  of  Europe  and  America. 

FOBCXE!.  Pktsb,  an  American  jomnalist  and 
historian,  bom  in  New  Jersey,  Nov.  26, 1790, 
He  removed  to  New  York  when  a  child,  became 
a  printer,  and  rerided  in  that  city  till,  in  Nov. 
1816,  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  G.  In 
1820  he  began  the  publication  of  the  "  National 
.Calendar."  an  anntud  volnme  of  nati(»ial  sta- 
tistics, which  he  continued  until  1886.  From 
Nov.  13,  1828,  to  Feb.  3,  1880,  he  pub- 
lished the  "National  Journal,"  a  political 
newspaper,  which  was  the  official  journal 
daring  the  administration  of  John  Quincy 
Adams.  F>'°°>  ^^^  ^  ^^^  l>e  ^sb  mayor 
of  Washington,  and  was  afterward  president 
of  the  nation^  institute  for  the  promotion 
of  science.  In  1888  he  made  a  contract  with 
the  U.  S.  government  for  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  a  doonmentanr  history  of  the 
American  colonies^of  which  9  folio  volumes  have 
rinoe  appeared,  under  the  title  of  "  American  Ar- 
ohives.''^  This  work  has  oconpied  Mr.  Force  for 
80  years,  and  in  its  prosecation  he  has  gathered 
It  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  maps,  and  pa- 
pers relating  to  American  history,  which  in  com- 
pleteness and  value  is  not  equallra  by  any  other 
collection  in  the  world  on  the  same  subje*^  Mr. 
Force  has  also  published  4  volumes  of  historical 
tracts,  relating  chiefly  to  the  origin  and  settle- 
ment  of  the  American  colonies. 

FOBOELLINI,  Egidio,  an  Italian  lexicogra- 
pher, bom  near  Padua,  Aug.  26,  1688,  died 
April  4, 1768.  Admitted  into  the  seminary  of 
Padoa,  his  progress  in  the  ancient  languages 
induced  bis  master  Facciolato  to  make  himhis 
assistant  in  lexicographical  labors.  In  1718 
they  conceived  the  prcnect  of  publishing  a  uni- 
T«nal  dictionary  of  the  Latin  language;  but 
ForceUini  being  sent  in  1734  to  Ceneda  as  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  director  of  the  seminary, 
the  execution  of  the  task  was  suspended  till  his 
return  in  17S1.  This  great  work,  which  was 
almost  wholly  executed  by  Forcellini,  was  de- 
igned to  be  complete  for  all  ages  of  the  lan- 
guage, in  which  every  meaning  assigned  to  a 
word  should  be  illustrated  by  an  appropriate 
example;  and  to  this  eoi  Forcellini  read  with 


pea  in  band  not  fmly  the  whole  leGn  Gttn- 
ture,  but  all  the  collections  of  inscriptioos  ud 
medals.  He  died  bef(««  the  wwk  apptmii 
in  1771,  under  the  title  of  T»tim  LttmtM 
Lexicon,  eontilio  et  evra  Joe,  FaeneisUtpn 
tt  ttudio  jEgid.  Ibreeilini  ImMntvM. 

FOBCHHAMMXB,  Johabs  GMBs,aDiBiA 
geolospst  and  chemist,  bom  in  Hngniii,  S^ts- 
wig,  July  26,  1794,  became  seoetaiy  til  Oer- 
sted of  Copenhagen,  aooompanied  hiffl  og  i 
mineralogical  ex^^tion  to  the  idand  of  Bto- 
holm  (1818-'19),  and  sabaequently  made  ten- 
ral  Jonraeys  in  Qrett  Britain,  France,  and  D» 
mark  at  the  expense  of  the  Danisb  goremoA 
He  occupies  a  high  portion  in  Oopenliagen  m  t 
professor  of  geology  and  as  a  member  of  tb 
academy  of  sciences,  and  has  offidated  u  h 
secreta^  unee  the  death  of  Oentad  (18911 
His  principal  works  are  Daneatarb  jtopuitm 
Mrhold  (1886),  and  SkatuUtumau  gMffnmHii 
i^^otur  (1848).  Healsoexoelsasa  leetareroa 
chemistiy  and  mineralogy,  and  has  writtoi » 
manual  of  universal  ohemiab7  (Laenbeg  i  St^ 
fimet  almindeliae  Ohetnie,  1884-'6). 

FOBOIBLB  £NTBY.  In  law,  tiie  DhTw 
forcible  entry  and  detainer  means  the  uuitM 
and  violent  entry  npoa  and  taking  posMnn 
or  keeping  of  lands  or  tenements,  wrai  •etui  cr 
threatened  force  or  violence.  In  nesriy  iD,  tak 
indeed,  in  some  form,  in  all  onr  statea,  tho* 
are  laws  rejecting  this  which  are  nsotll j  tot 
stringent.  1.  It  is  regaided  generally  as  uot 
fence  and  made  indiotdde,  or  treated  sa  beiif  » 
at  oommon  law.  3.  An  actiim  is  given  for4n- 
ages,  or  remedial  prooeas  provided,  by  netai 
of  which  the  party  entitled  to  posNmoo  ntf 
have  it  with  the  least  delay  compatible  vitk 
sufficient  inquiry  into  qneeti(»s  Of  rigjit  ud 
title.  The  entry  and  detainer  are  usntilly  no- 
ken  of  together ;  but  it  seems  to  be  settled  tut 
they  are  distinct  offoioea.  (1  Sargeot  ud 
Bawles's  Bep.  134;  8  Cowen's  Bep.  226.)  Tbt 
Roman  civil  law,  in  its  anxiety  to  presemtiie 
peace  of  the  community,  made  it  a  poniatiiliie 
offence  even  in  an  owner  of  an  estate  to  ttk* 
forcible  and  violent  possession  of  iL 

FORD,  JoKK,  an  Eng^h  dnunatiit,  Im 
probably  in  IlsiDgton,  Devonshire,  in  1S86,  died 
there  about  1640.  At  the  age  of  16  be  wm  en- 
tered a  student  of  law  in  the  SQddle  Temple,  ud 
4  years  later  he  published  a  poem  of  little  merit, 
entitied  "Fame^s  Memorial,"  an  elegy  m  tii« 
death  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire.  The  ttste  te 
authorship  which  this  production  «igeads«d 
did  not,  however,  divert  him  from  liis  •rate- 
sional  duties.  Having  been  regularly  called  to 
the  bar,  he  practised  law  until  1688  or  KM, 
when  he  is  supposed  to  have  retired  to  bia  o*- 
tive  place,  as  all  trace  of  him  ceases  after  tUf 
date.  Poetry  and  dramatic  compceition  ven 
the  recreations  of  his  leisure  hours,  and  ift« 
his  professional  labors  had  secured  bim  so  inde- 
pendent position,  he  became  indifibrent  to  the 
pecuniary  profits  of  his  playa,  but  finidied  them 
carefully  and  deliberately,  appearing  npoo  tlie 
stage  at  wide  and  iir^ular  interrol^  and  ouk- 
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ing  little  eflbrt  to  court  the  popvlar  taste.    In 
aooordance  with  the  praetioe  oommon  among 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  at  tiie  oatset  of  hia 
career  he  wrote  several  plajs  in  cenjnnction 
witli  some  of  hia  assodates,  not  Tenturing  be- 
fore tbepablio  as  an  independent  antbor  until 
1629.    He  is  eaSd  to  have  assisted  Webster  in 
"A  late  Murther  of  the  Sonne  upon  the  Mother," 
a  ^*7  which  has  been  lost,  and  Decker  in  tiie 
"  Fairy  Knight"  and  the  " Bristowe  Merchant," 
which  have  likewise  disappeared.    He  joined 
with  Decker  in  writing  the  "  Son's  Darlu^"  a 
moral  masqae  acted  in  1628-%  and  pabliabed 
in   1857;  and  of  the  "Witch  of  Edmonton," 
written  in  oo^jonoUon  with  Bowley  and  Decker, 
the  last  act  is  ascribed  to  Pord.    His  own  plays 
are:  "The  Lover's  Melancholy"  (1629),  "'Tis 
Pity  she's  a  Whore,"  "The  Broken  Heart,"  and 
"Love's  Sacrifice"  (1888),  "Perkin  Warbeok" 
(1684),  ''The  Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble"  (1688), 
aod  "  The  Ladle's  Triall"  (1 689).    With  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  first  and  two  last,  these  are  of  a 
deeply  tragic  character,  and  the  horrible  and 
even  revolting  stories  which  are  developed  in 
them  are  characteristic  of  the  author's  saturnine 
temperament    Lamb  estimates  Lim  as  of  the 
first  order  of  poets ;  but  in  the  jodgment  of 
Hazlitt,  OifEbrd^  Jefiiey,  Hartley  Ooleridge,  and 
Hallam,  he  ranks  after  several  of  his  contempo- 
rariee.    Tlie  last  places  him  at  a  consideraole 
distance  below  Masmn^r.    His  versification  is 
easy  and  harmonious,  his  declamation  frequently 
elevated ;  and  in  his  love  passages,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  expression  of  deep  sorrow —  "the 
power  over  tears,"  as  Hallam  caUs  it — he  had 
no  superior  among  the  dramatists  of  his  oge, 
although  the  emotion  he  portrays  is  never  ex- 
cited by  heroic  impulses,  hot  by  gnilty  or  un- 
fortunate Iovcl    He  had  not,  in  &ct,  the  true 
dramatic  fire,  nor  the  elevation  of  a  {^eat  poet 
He  wrote  with  extreme  care,  and  hence  there  is 
ao  artificial  elaborateness  in  his  style,  and  a 
monotony  in  his  poetry,  which  contrast  unfa- 
vorably with  the  grace  and  vigqr  of  several  of 
lua  contemporaries.    Of  comic  ability  he  was 
entirely  destitute.    "The  Broken  Heart,"  and 
"Ferkm  Warbeok,"  are  commonly  esteemed  his 
finest  plays.  His  complete  dramatic  works  were 
first  published  in  1811,  in  2  vols.,  edited  by  H. 
Weber.    In  1827  appeared  Gifford's  edition  in 
8  vols.  8vo.,  and  m  1847  an  expurgated  one 
in  Murray's  "Family  Library."    The  most  re- 
cent edition  of  Ford's  works  is  that  published 
in  Moxon's  series  of  the  old  English  dramatists. 
FOI^),  BioHABD,  an  English  author,  bom  in 
London  in  1790,  died  at  Heavitree,  near  Exeter, 
Sept  1, 1868.    He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  was 
calkd  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  never 
practised.     The  opening  of  the  continent  on 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  enabled  him  to 
gratify  a  ta^to  for  travel  and  collecting  works 
of  art,  and  he  remained  abroad  for  a  number 
of  years  absorbed  in  those  pursuits.    In  1880 
he  visited  Spain,  where  he  q)ent  several  years 
in  the  study  of  the  ootmtry  and  the  people. 
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BotundDg  to  I^^^d,  he  became  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  in  which 
his  articles  on  the  life,  literature,  and  art  of 
Spain  attracted  much  attention.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  "  Handbook  for  Spain,"  published 
by  Murray  of  London.  The  work  appeu^  in 
1846,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  several  editions  have 
since  been  published,  that  of  1866  being  much 
enlarged  and  partiy  re-written.  It  is  the  moat 
learned  and  complete  work  of  its  class  yet  pub- 
lished, embodying  within  comparatively  narrow 
limito  a  qrnopds  of  the  sodal  and  political  condi- 
ti<xi  and  progress  of  the  Spanish  people,  as  well 
as  fun  descriptions  of  places  and  events,  and  ha* 
been  highly  praised  in  England  and  America— 
in  this  conntiy  by  Irving,  nescott,  Tioknor,  and 
other  authorities  on  Spain.  Mr.  Ford's  remain* 
ing  publications  are  "  Gatherings  from  Spain" 
(8vo.,  1846),  and  "  Tanromachia,  the  Bull  Fight* 
of  Spain,  with  26  illustrations"  Omp.  foL,  1862). 
His  collection  of  books,  prints,  and  piotarea  was 
one  of  the  choicest  in  England. 

FORDHAM^  post  village  in  the  town  of 
West  Farms,  Westchester  co.,  K.  Y.,  on  the 
New  York  and  Harlem  railroad,  about  10  m. 
from  New  York  city,  and  8  m.  from  the  Hud- 
son river.  It  is  the  seat  of  St  John's  college 
and  St  Joseph's  theological  seminary,  two 
prominent  Soman  CathoUo  institutions.  The 
coll^re,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  sur- 
rounded by  magnificent  iprounds,  was  founded 
b^  the  Rt  Rev.  John  Huf^es,  bishop  (now  arch- 
bishop) of  New  York,  and  was  opened  for  stu- 
dents June  24, 1841,  most  of  the  professors  being 
secular  olersyinen,  and  the  Rev.  John  McCloa- 
key,  now  oishop  ci  Albany,  first  president 
The  college  was  invested  by  tite  legislature  with 
university  privileges,  Mardi  17, 1846;  the  first 
commencement  for  conferring  degrees  was  held 
in  July  of  the  same  year,  and  unmediately  after- 
ward the  place  was  truuferred  to  the  Jesuits^ 
who  broke  up  their  eetablishment  at  St  Mary's 
college  in  Kentucky,  and  took  charge  of  the  in- 
stitution at  Fordham  in  Sept  1846.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  college  combines  the  ordinary  fea- 
tares  of  preparatory  and  grammar  schools  with 
those  of  a  university.  Students  are  received  at 
any  age,  and  there  is  a  separate  course  of  stndiea 
for  those  who  do  not  wisn  to  follow  the  classical 
branches.  The  younger  pupils  are  kept  apart 
from  the  elder,  the  8  divisions  into  which  the 
studente  are  separated  according  to  age  and 
proficiency  being  allowed  to  have  no  commnni- 
cation  with  one  another.  In  the  senior  dasa 
Latin  is  altogether  spoken  in  the  lectures  and 
recitations.  In  July,  1869,  the  college  contun> 
ed  126  students,  86  of  whom  were  in  the  nni> 
▼ersity  course.  There  were  18  professors  and 
tutors,  all  but  3  of  whom  were  Jesuits.  The 
library  has  about  12,000  volumes.  Connect- 
ed with  the  college  the  Jesuits  have  a  house 
of  studies  for  member»  of  the  order,  and  a  c(Mn- 
munity  of  lay  brethren,  many  of  the  former 
being  also  employed  as  professors  or  prefects  in 
the  college,  and  the  latter  having  the  principal 
charge  of  the  domestic  afiTairs,  ium,  garden^ 
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Ac  The  lay  brethren  vmabet  abovt  85,  and 
the  seholastios  Qnmates  of  the  hoose  of  Btndies), 
18.  There  are  2  terms,  the  first  Iflsting  from 
the  first  Monday  of  Septnnber  until  Obrietmas, 
and  the  seoond  from  Jan.  2  until  about  Joly  IS, 
when  the  annual  commenoement  is  held.  The 
institution  owns  40  acres  <tf  gronnd,  stretching 
E.  to  the  river  Bronx,  and  ledd  ont  in  beantiftii 
pleasore  groonds,  (oirdens,  orchards,  woods,  and 
oolti  rated  fields.  The  bniidings  have  little  pre- 
tenmon  to  elegance,  consisting  mainly  of  an  old 
.oonntty  mansion  and  ont-hoases,  to  whi<& 
Imany  additions  have  been  made  as  occasion  has 
demanded,  bnt  it  is  designed  soon  to  erect  a 
handsome  edifice  on  the  same  gjonnd. — The 
theological  seminary  was  founded  by  Bishop 
Hughes  in  1841,  and  has  always  remained  under 
his  control.  The  Jesuits  were  employed  to  di- 
rect it  when  they  took  charge  of  the  college, 
bnt  they  resigned  their  chairs  in  1856,  and  the 
officers  are  now  appointed  by  the  archbishop. 
The  faculty  consists  of  a  president,  procurator, 
and  professors  of  moral  and  dogmatic  theology, 
French,  rhetoric,  and  saored  muric.  The  number 
of  students  in  1869  was  82.  The  seminary  is  an 
imposing  bnildingof  gray  stone,  and  has  attach- 
ed to  it  a  parish  ohnroh  of  the  same  material 
with  a  tall  spire.  The  village  conttuns  2  or  8 
other  churches,  and  is  a  favorite  summer  resi- 
dence.— In  Oct.  1776,  immediately  after  the 
evacuation  of  New  Tprk  by  the  British  troops, 
the  American  army  occupied  a  series  of  intrendi- 
ed  camps  on  the  hills  from  Fordhom  heights  to 
White  Plains.  Several  pieces  of  cannon  have  been 
dug  np,  and  the  remains  of  earthworks  and  other 
fortifications  are  still  seen  in  the  vicinity. 

FORDYOE,  David,  a  Scottish  philosepher, 
born  in  Aberdeen  in  1711,  died  in  1761.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native 
city,  where  in  1742  he  became  professor  of 
moral  philosophy.  He  afterward  went  abroad 
and  travelled  tluough  France,  Italy,  and  other 
countries  of  Europe,  but  was  lost  in  a  storm  off 
the  coast  of  Holland.  His  most  important 
worlcs  are :  "  Dialogues  concerning  £duoati<m'' 

gvols.  8vo.,  London,  1746-'8);  "Theodoms,  a 
alogue  concerning  the  Art  of  Preaching" 
(ISmo.,  1762);  "Elementa  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy" (ISmo.,  1784). 

FOKE,  a  nantiod  tenn,  dgnif^ing  a  vessel's 
frame  and  machinery  which  lies  near  the  stem. 
—Fork  and  Aft,  ftom  one  end  of  the  vessel  to 
the  other. — ^Fore  Bbaoe,  a  rope  applied  to  the 
foreyardann  for  the  purpose  of  changing  oo- 
easionally  the  position  of  the  foresail.— ^Fobi 
Tacklb,  the  tackle  whidi  belongs  to  the  fore- 
mast. 

FORECLOSE,  in  law,  to  shntont,  or  ezdnde. 
Foreclosure  means  in  law  the  act  or  method 
whereby  a  mortagee  finally  terminates  the 
mortgageor's  equity  of  redemption,  or  whereby 
a  mortgagee  shuts  out,  lor  for  ever  excludes, 
the  mortgageor's  right  to  annul  the  mortgage 
and  repossess  himself  of  the  property  mortgaged 
by  payment  of  the  debt  or  obligation  to  secure 
which  the  mortgage  wasgiven.  (SeeMoRTOAQK.) 


FOREST,  a N.  W.oo.  of  Pann.,  fbraiad  aboat 
the  year  1861  ont  of  the  K.  part  of  JsAnoa 
00. ;  area,  876  sq.  m.  ItistravMsedbf  Gbriaa 
river,  whidi  Is  navigable  by  small  boats.  Tlw 
surface  is  hilly  and  irregular.  Some  of  the  bad 
is  too  rooky  for  cultivation,  bnt  the  reet  is  mod- 
erately productive.  The  chief  arti«des  of  ax- 
port  are  pine  timbw  and  hard  ooaL  the  fotmee 
of  wbiidi  is  Terr  abundant    0^>ital,  Marion. 

FOBESTALLINO.  The  miginal  and  exact 
meaning  of  this  word,  as  a  law  term,  was  Aa 
buying  of  goods,  and  especially  of  ai^  kbiof 
food,  on  its  way  to  market,  with  a  Tiew  taid 
it  a^dn  at  an  enhanced  price.  Other  lawtenm 
were  used  in  a  rimilar  sense,  as  oigroaeiqg,  whiek 
meant,  probably,  buying  of  a  prodnoer  tarn* 
than  the  buyer  wanted  for  hims^  to  aeD  agdi 
at  a  profit  to  a  consumer:  also  r^ratiii^  aad 
to  mean  originally  frandalently  kaaeaiqg  «r 
dividing  goods  to  sell  again.  Th^Stomawwa 
generalTy  nsed  together  in  tiie  law.  Tbe  thM 
has  dropped  out  of  use  in  law  and  elsewbate, 
The  second  has  become  of  common  use  in  writ- 
ing and  speaking,  in  the  sense  of  moac^Maag 
and  getting  more  than  one's  share  of  a,  thing. 
The  first  u  not  nnfireqaentiy  need  oat  of  tke 
law,  in  the  sense  of  a  wrongftd  and  iijaiiuos 
anticipation;  and  in  tiie  law  it  asetne  to  be  ex> 
tended  to  cover  every  device  or  sot,  or  eoa- 
spirai^  with  another,  by  any  metms  to  esAtaot 
the  pnce  of  provirions  above  what  migbl  be 
deemed  the  natural  prioe.  This  might  be  doos 
by  buying  to  sell  again,  or  by  spreadiBg  £das 
rumors,  or  by  misrepresentations  aa  to  bets 
which  would  affeet  the  market,  or  by  oonspiriag 
with  others  to  obtain  a  monopolar  or  a  eoo- 
mand  of  the  market,  or  to  ke^  may  articles  at 
food  out  of  the  market.  In  all  tbe  Faitad 
States  there  are  statutes  against  forewtsTting; 
and  it  is  sometimeB  regretted  that  they  are  aot 
more  frequently  applied  and  enforced.  Bat  in 
tjiis  oonntry  it  seems  to  be  tite  practiee,  if  not 
the  theory,  generally,  if  not  always,  to  leave 
the  regulation  of  these  matters  to  tfae  pid&  in- 
telligenee  and  to  the  influence  of  a  free  and  firfr 
competition. 

FORESTI,  K  Fblios,  an  Italian  patriot,  bcm 
in  Oonselice,  near  Ferrara,  about  17W,  fied 
in  Genoa,  Sept  14, 1868.  After  gicnng  tlooo^ 
a  course  of  study  at  the  university  of  BologBa. 
he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  ana 
found  employment  as  a  criminal  lawyer  befofs 
the  tribunals  of  Ferrara.  In  1816  he  was  ap- 
pointed praetor  of  Creepino,  which  by  thetrcsty 
of  Vienna  had  been  tranrferred  tewa  &e  papal 
to  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  reaotioa  inci- 
dent to  the  reSstablishment  of  the  latter  aatbcr- 
ity  bad  aroused  an  intense  oppoeition,  whtoh  led 
to  an  organized  national  movement  lor  the 
liberation  of  Italy  from  foreign  rule,  and  into 
this  scheme  Foresti  entered  with  enthariaaa. 
The  treason  of  an  associate  betrayed  that  sectiea 
of  the  narty  to  which  he  belonged,  asd  he  was 
arrested  at  about  the  same  time  with  SOvio 
Pellioo,  Gonfidonieri,  Maronoelli,  and  other  weD 
known  patriots.    On  Jan.  7, 1819,  he  was  I 
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U>  V«aiiee  aaS.  inoarootitod  in  the  nombi  prison. 
After  8  years  of  anspense  and  capdvitT,  aggra- 
rsted  by  total  iaola<«m  from  family  and  friends, 
aod  fieqnent  inquisitorial  yisite  direoted  to  the 
disooTery  of  others  implicated,  which  attempts 
were  baffled  by  the  prisoaw's  firmness,  Forest! 
and  his  eompaJoions  were  oondnoted  chained  in 
couples  to  tibe  square  of  Son  Marco,  Deo.  24, 
1821.    There  they  mounted  a  scafRdd  while 
one  of  the  Judges  read  the  sentence  of  death, 
trhieh  was  fbDowed  however  by  an  edict  oom- 
unting  their  punishment  to  imprisonment  for 
iO  yeara    They  were  detained  until  Jan.  12, 
ISiz,  in  the  island  of  St.  Ifiohael,  and  then  es- 
Borted,  ogaia  chained  two  and  two,  to  Spielberg 
In  Moravia,  where  they  arrived  atbet  a  painAu 
joamey  of  a  month.    Hie  severe  ^sdpline'of 
tbeir  long  ooi^ement  in  this  fortress  has  bo- 
come  memorable  through  the  record  of  Silvio 
Pellioo,  entitled  £e  miepriffioni.   The  emperor 
Fer£nand,  on  his  accession  in  1885,  commuted 
the  imprisonment  of  the  Ittfdian  conspirators  to 
]>erpetDal  exile  in  America.    At  the  end  of  Nov. 
1885,  their  chains  were  removed,  and  after  a 
few  months  spent  under  guard  at  Giradisca  in  or- 
der to  recruit  tbeir  health,  they  were  transport- 
ed to  Trieste,  and  IJience  sailed  fbr  New  York. 
They  landed  on  the  last  of  Oct.  1886,  and  were 
reeeived  with  respect  and  hospitality.    Foresti 
soon  became  a  ravorite  in  society.    He  was 
appointed  professor  of  ^6  Italian  language  and 
literature  in  Columbia-college,  and  for  more  than 
80  years  was  the  popular  teacher  of  both  in  acad- 
oniesand  private  circles.    For  the  use  of  his 
pnpib  he  published  an  Italian  reader  (Ore$toma- 
tia  ItaltancLlZmo.,  New  York,  1847).    In  1848 
he  went  to  Europe,  but  the  reaction  which  fol- 
lowed the  revolutions  of  that  year  obliged  him 
to  return  to  America.    Fullng  health  having 
impelled  him  to  seek  a  milder  climate,  he  sailed 
for  Genoa,  where  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  consnl, 
in  the  spring  of  1868.    He  died  of  a  disease 
contracted  in  the  discharge  of  his  ofiSoial  duties, 
retaining  to  the  end  the  firmness  of  will,  clear- 
ness of  mind,  and  affeetionateness  of  disp>osition 
which  had  endeared  him  to  so  large  a  circle  in 
Europe  and  America.   His  body,  wrapped  in  the 
American  flag,  was  borne  to  the  cemeteiyof  Sta- 
glieno  by  the  sailors  of  the  IT.  S.  frigate  Wabash, 
followed  by  a  vast  concourse  of  foreigners  ana 
natives. 

FOBESTS,  SuBiotKOKD.  Remains  of  the 
growth  of  forests  are  fbnnd  abundantly  in  the  coal 
and  in  most  of  the  fbrmations  of  stratified  rocks 
of  more  recent  date.  The  occurrence  of  some  of 
these  ooUectioDs  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
artide  Boe,  and  of  the  older  deporits  in  Ooax  ; 
eee  slso  ALr.nvnnc  Several  instances  are  re- 
corded of  forests  having  been  submerged  in 
historic  times,  and  being  afterward  seen  still 
standing  beneath  the  water.  Lewis  and  Olark 
made  mention  of  a  forest  of  pines  standing  erect 
in  the  Oolnmbia  river  about  the  year  180T. 
So  exteodve  were  these  that  some  travellers 
were  of  opinion  that  a  tract  of  land  more  than 
SO  miks  in  length  had  subsided  vertically.  Fre- 


mont, who  vlrited  the  locality  (n  1845,  satisfied 
himself  that  die  forests  had  been  snbmer^  in 
consemience  of  immense  land  slides.  DelaBeche 
(."Geological  Manual ")  cites  numerous  instances 
of  submarine  forests  on  the  coasts  of  Ciomwall, 
Yorkshire,  Somersetshire,  Scotland,  and  the  Heb- 
rides. These  are  often  buried  beneath  alluvial 
dqtosits  of  sand,  clay,  and  marl,  and  are  only  oc- 
oadonally  Mposed  to  view,  or  brou^t  to  light 
when  excavated  in  their  continuation  inland  be- 
neath the  sarfece.  They  contain  trunks,  stems, 
branches,  and  leaves  of  trees  ofspecies  resembling 
those  growing  upon  the  land.  The  vegetable  stra- 
tum is  sometimes  a  bed  of  peat  and  moss.  Lyell 
refers  to  the  upward  and  downward  movement 
to  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  subject  as  a 
cause  that  might  produce  this  phenomenon;  and 
also  mentions  one  instance  where  it  might  have 
oocnrred  by  the  waging  out  and  removal  by  the 
tide  of  a  gravelly  stratum  supporting  a  peat  bed. 

FOREY,  Etii  FstDtma,  a  French  general, 
bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  10, 1804.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  an  officer  of  Louis  XY I.  His  uncle 
plarad  him  in  the  coUege  of  Dfjon,  and  he  was 
subsequently  admitted  to  the  military  school 
of  St  Oyr,  where  Beuret,  who  was  killeil  at  the 
battle  of  Montebello,  was  in  the  senior  class. 
He  fought  at  Algiers,  became  a  oobnel  in  1844, 
a  general  in  1848,  aided  in  the  etntp  d'ita(  of  Dec. 
8,  1861,  was  appointed  general  of  division  in 
1862,  and  officiated  for  a  %ort  time  at  the  head 
of  the  French  army  at  Sebastopol  in  1 864.  Com- 
mander of  the  1st  division  of  the  French  army 
from  1867,  he  led  it  in  the  campaign  of  1869  in 
Italy,  drove  back  the  Anstrians  who  had  attack- 
ed the  advanced  posts  of  Marshal  Baraguay 
d'HtllieiB,  and  gdned  the  battle  of  Montebello, 
the  first  (^  the  campaign  (May  20),  bv  holding  the 
village  of  that  name  after  a  hand-to-hand  combat 
of  several  hours'  duration,  inflicting  aloss  of  about 
2,000  men  upon  the  Austrians,  and  capturing  200 
of  their  soldiersand  officers,  while  the  French  and 
Sar^nian  loss  was  estimated  at  not  over  700.  A 
note  accompanying  the  great  cross  of  th'e  legion 
of  honor,  which  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
emperor  on  May  21,  certifies  that  he  has  been 
employed  86  years  in  active  service,  taken  a  part 
in  14  campaigns,  and  that  he  has  been  wounded 
8  times.  He  took  Em  active  part  in  the  subse- 
quent batties  in  Italy,  and  was  slightly  wounded 
at  the  battie  of  Solferino  (Jane  24, 1869),  where 
the  division  under  his  command  gained  impor- 
tant advantages. 

FORFAR,  or  Anotts,  a  maritime  co.  of  Scot- 
land, bounded  N.  by  Aberdeen  and  Kincardine, 
E.  by  the  German  ocean,  8.  by  the  frith  of  Tay, 
and  "W.  by  the  county  of  Perth ;  length  86  m., 
breadth  80  m. ;  area,  889  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,' 
191,264.  The  surface  of  the  N.  W.  division  is 
in  .general  monntoinons  and  barren,  but  the 
great  valley  of  Strathmore,  which  lies  between 
the  Benchennin  and  Sidlaw  hills,  is  celebrated 
for  its  fertility,  and  that  portion  of  the  county 
which  borders  on  the  sea  is  level,  fruitfbl,  ond 
highly  cultivated.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced state.    "Wheat,  oats,  barley,'  potatoes, 
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and  tornips  are  ezt^iMTely  grown.  'With  the 
exception  of  limestone  and  slate,  there  are  no 
minerals  of  any  importance  in  this  connty. 
Forfarshire  is  noted  for  its  mannfactare  of 
coarse  linen,  the  chief  seat  of  which  is  at  Don- 
dee.  Its  rivers  contain  some  valoable  salm(Mi 
fisheries.  The  principal  towns  are  Forfar,  Dun- 
dee, Montrose,  Aberbrothwick,  and  Brechin. — 
FoBFAR,  a  parliamentary  and  royal  borough  of 
Scotland,  capital  of  the  above  connty,  is  situated 
in  the  valley  of  Stratbmore,  18  m.  N.  of  Dun- 
dee;  pop.  in  1851, 9,849.  It  has  linen  manofao- 
tnres,  and  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 

FORFEITURE,  in  law,  the  loss  of  property 
as  a  consequence  of  some  act  which  the  law 
forbids  and  attaches  this  penalty  to,  or  which 
the  party  has  agreed  not  to  do  under  the  same 
penalty.  Forfeiture  is  defined  by  Blackstone 
as  a  punishment  which  the  law  inflicts.  It  is 
so  nudoUbtedly  in  all  cases  of  forfeiture  by 
crime ;  but  we  apprehend  that  it  can  be  called 
punishment  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  civil  for- 
feiture only  as  all  consequences  of  wrong  doing 
may  be  called  punishment.  Forfeiture  was 
annexed  by  the  law  of  England  to  many  of- 
fences, as  treason,  felony,  misprision  of  treason, 
pramunire,  drawing  a  weapon  upon  a  judge, 
or  striking  any  person  in  the  presence  of  any 
of  the  kmg's  courts  of  justice.  Lands  and 
hereditaments  were  forfeited  only  upon  attain- 
der or  corruption  of  blood ;  but  forfeiture  of 
goods  and  chattels  took  place  upon  convic- 
tion. Attainder,  and  the  consequent  forfeiture, 
were  the  most  powerful  instruments  by  which 
the  greatest  tyrants  among  the  English  mon- 
archg  endeavored  to  confirm  and  increase  their 
power.  Our  fathers  held  them  in  so  mnd^ 
dread  and  detestation,  that  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  (art.  iii.,  sec.  8)  declares  that 
no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption 
of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life 
of  the  person  attainted.  By  the  act  of  April 
80,  1790,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  punishment 
of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,"  in 
which  nearly  all  important  offences  are  enu- 
merated, section  24:  provides  "  that  no  convic- 
tion or  judgment  for  any  of  the  offences  afore- 
eaii  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  any 
forfeiture  of  estate."  Forfeiture  by  crime  is 
equally  unhnown  in  the  legislation  of  the  sev- 
eral states;  so  that  it  may  be  stud  to  have  no 
practical  existence  in  this  country.— Civil  for- 
feiture may  occur  in  8  ways:  1.  By  operation 
of  law,  the  principal  instance  of  which  at  com- 
mon law  was  the  forfeiture  of  estates  which 
were  less  than  a  fee,  which  was  incurred  when 
the  holder  made  a  conveyance  of  a  greater 
estate  than  he  held ;  as  for  example,  if  a  tenant 
of  land  for  life  or  years  conveyed  the  land  in 
fee,  the  grantee  took  nothing,  but  the  whole 
estate  of  the  grantor  was  forfeited  to  the  re- 
mainderman, or  reversioner.  In  the  United 
States,  however,  a  more  just  and  rational  rule 
prevails.  With  some  diversity  in  its  details,  it 
may  be  generally  expressed  thus.  1.  A  grant  of 
more  than  the  grantor  has  operates  as  a  grant 


of  all  he  has,  and  as  to  all  that  is  mora  itb 
Toid.  S.  When  certMn  conditions  are  annewi 
to  an  estate,  either  in  the  deed  or  deris*  or 
otherwise,  at  the  ordinal  creation,  the  penahy 
of  forfeiture  may  be  annexed  to  those  oondt 
tions,  and  will  take  effect  if  they  be  brofcea; 
as  if  A  g^rants  to  B  land,  on  coaditiMi  tlMt 
neither  he  nor  any  one  claiming  by  or  thras|^ 
him  shall  put  up  a  certain  buOdiiig,  or  asy 
building  within  a  certain  distance  of  one  of  tilt 
bonndeuries,  or  any  other  thing  of  like  kind, 
then  if  any  thing  is  doao  which  vi<d«t«8  thcoos- 
dition,  the  land  is  forfeited.  It  may  be  rematk- 
ed,  however^  that  the  law  doea  not  &vor  eoB- 
ditions  of  this  kind ;  and  courts  would  comtraa 
them,  where  it  could  properly  be  done,  either 
~a»giving  a  right  to  the  grantor  to  abate  $ai 
ronove  whatever  thus  vioUtes  the  agreesMB^ 
or  as  an  injury  for  which  ccHnpenaaiion  may  be 
had  in  damages,  leavinz,  in  both  caaea,  the  es- 
tate undisturbed.  8.  One  may  agree  to  |>qr  a 
certain  sum  in  case  a  less  sum  be  not  paid,  er 
some  other  certain  thing  be  not  done,  at  a  eer- 
tain  time.  This  ia  usually  done  by  a  bond ;  aad 
the  sum  thus  agreed  to  be  paid  ia  a  peoalty, 
which  the  courts  of  England  and  €>t  tiie  United 
States  will  reduce  to  the  amount  actnally  daa. 
So  one  who  becomes  surety  for  another  ia  a 
certain  sum,  that  this  other  shall  appear  at  a 
certain  time,  forfeits  the  snm  if  that  c^her  does 
not  appear.  The  recognizance  may  thea  be 
estreated,  as  it  is  called.  (See  £8rBxa.T.)  Bat 
on  good  canse  being  shown,  conrta  have  Hut 
power,  and  are  usually  willing  to  exercise  it,  to 
mitigate  the  penalty,  and  remit  the  for&itare 
in  whole  or  in  part 

FORGE,  a  manufactory  in  wbidi  iron  «r 
steel  is  softened  by  heat  and  worked  under  &• 
hammer.  The  term  is  also  ^>idied  to  works  ia 
which  the  native  oxides  of  iraa  are  reduced 
without  fusion  to  a  metallic  state,  and  tbea 
forged  into  blooms  or  bars.  Several  fcKnu  of 
these  are  noticed  in  the  article  Blookaxx. 
Forges  differ  from  fonnderies  and  blast  furnaces 
in  their  products  being  articles  of  wrought  iron, 
while  those  c^  the  latter  are  castings.  The 
works  in  which  the  pig  iron,  obtained  nam  the 
blast  furnaces,  is  converted  into  malleable  iron 
by  the  process  termed  pnddling  (see  Ikox),  are 
commonly  called  puddling  ihrnocea  from  on* 
department  of  the  operation ;  but  they  are  ake 
called  forges  firom  the  hammering  or  rofliog 
which  succeeds  the  reduction  proceae  in  thefiB>> 
nace.  The  term  forging  is  equally  applicaUeto 
the  working  of  other  malleable  metals,  as  g^ 
silver,  and  copper,  when  theee  are .  heated  ua 
hammered  into  de»red  shapes. — ^Tbe  immeuss 
variety  of  articles  into  which  iron  is  fosbioBed 
requires  forges  of  various  dimenaions,  and  muy 
of  them  adapted  for  special  naes.  They  agrees 
however,  in  the  general  character  of  the  tp- 
poratus  with  which  they  are  famished.  The 
smith's  forge,  fitted  for  all  sorts  of  small  work, 
is  the  bent  representative  of  the  smaller  £»in«. 
It  is  provided,  first,  with  a  small  open  fireptaea 
or  hearth,  upon  a  aort  of  table  in  brick  vock,S 
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Mt  to  2^  ftet  Ugh.  A  ohimney,  epea  at  the 
•ae,  stands  at  one  end,  and  a  hood  of  sheet  h«n 
>reventa  the  escape  into  the  room  of  the  vapors 
rom  the  fire.  Two  fires  are  sometimes  arranged 
under  the  same  hood,  and  a  double  hearth  is 
igain  obtiuned  by  bnilding  two  hearths  back  to 
ia<^  the  same  chimney  having  a  fine  for  each 
ire.  In  the  back  wall  of  each  hearth  is  fitted 
k  cast  iron  plate  or  back,  through  which  the 
lerforated  nozzle  of  the  tayere,  or  piece  forming 
he  extremity  of  the  blast  pipe,  projects  into 
lie  fire.  The  pipe  connects  with  the  bellows, 
rhioh  is  so  placed  that  the  smith  can  work  it 
ritli  one  hand,  as  he  attends  to  the  fire  upon  the 
earth  and  the  articles  heating  in  it  with  the 
tber.  The  fuel  may  be  charcoal,  bituminous 
aeX,  oolce,  or  anthracite.  Good  hard  wood 
harooal  is  an  excellent  material,  not  only  for 
a  great  calorific  property,  but  more  particularly 
ir  its  freedom  from  sulphur^  the  presence  of 
rbich  in  the  mineral  fuels  often  results  in  seri- 
>us  detriment  to  the  iron  exposed  to  ito  action. 
Jixm  the  hearth  are  laid  the  various  kinds 
ft  t(Migs  required  for  holding  the  differently 
shaped  pieces  of  iron.  At  the  end  opposite  the 
•himney  is  a  trough  for  water,  into  which  the 
tools  and  work  are  dipped,  as  may  be  convenient, 
to  cool  them.  It  serves  also,  if  kept  scmpu- 
lonaly  free  from  greasey  for  tempering  articles 
of  steel ;  and  the  water  is  also  frequently  sprin* 
Ued  with  a  broom  dipped  in  it  over  the  fire,  to 
check  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  at  the  surface. 
A  stock  of  fuel  is  kept  on  the  hearth  by  the 
trough,  and  as  wanted  it  is  drawn  forward  upon 
the  ore.  Conveniently  near  the  hearth,  and  at 
the  same  height,  is  set  the  anvil,  upon  which 
the  smith  places  the  heated  iron  as  he  takes  it 
from  the  fire.  This  portion  of  the  apparatus  is 
particularly  described  under  its  own  name  in 
tUs  work.  As  the  smith  holds  the  hot  iron 
npon  the  anvil  with  his  left  hand,  he  hammers 
it  with  the.  right,  directing  his  blows  and  turn- 
ing the  work  to  receive  the  precise  effect  in  a 
manner  to  be  acquired  only  by  long  practice. 
If  the  work  is  heavy,  he  requires  an  assistant  to 
aid  the  forging  by  striking  with  a  heavy  sledge, 
while  he  tnms  the  piece  to  receive  the  blows, 
and  strikes  himself  in  turn  with  his  hand  ham- 
mer,  tapping  it  at  last  npon  the  face  of  the  an- 
vil as  the  signal,  universally  adopted,  for  the 
blows  to  cease.  Ilammers  are  employed  of  a 
great  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  adapted  to 
the  different  kinds  of  work.  There  are  also 
punches  for  driving  holes  through  the  soft 
iron,  chisels  of  numerous  shapes,  and  swaging 
tocAt,  which  are  generally  in  pairs,  and  cfdlea 
top  and  bottom  tools,  the  latter  fitting  by  a 
tang  into  a  hole  in  the  anvil.  When  one  of 
these  is  thus  placed,  the  work  is  laid  on  its  up- 
per surface,  and  is  then  driven  by  the  hammer 
tin  the  soft  iron  receives  the  reverse  form  of 
the  swsfpng  tool ;  or  the  top  tool,  secnred  to  a 
handle  of  twisted  rods  of  hazel  or  other  suitable 
wood,  is  held  upon  the  surface  of  the  work,  and 
the  assistant  striking  it  with  the  sledge  gives  to 
the  iron  the  form  due  to  both  swaging  tools. 


By  odng  two  swaging  tools,  «aoh  presenting  a 
straight  semicirctuar  groove,  a  square  rod  of 
iron  maybe  beaten  into  a  cylindrical  form  suit- 
able for  a  round  bolt.  Pieces  of  iron  hammered 
to  a  smaller  size  are  said  to  be  drawn  down  or 
reduced.  The  reverse  process  is  called  upsetting 
or  jumping ;  in  this  operation  the  piece,  heated 
either  throughout,  or  only  in  the  portion  to  be 
thickened,  is  set  on  end  and  struck.  Another 
method  of  enlarging  pieces  of  iron  is  by  welding 
oe  building  np;  thus  a  head  for  a  bolt  may  be 
made  by  bending  &  flat  strip  of  iron  around  the 
end  of  the  rod  for  the  bolt,  and  causing  these, 
when  they  are  brought  to  the  welding  heat,  to 
unite,  by  giving  them  a  few  light  blows.  The 
head  may  also  he  formed  by  heating  the  end  of 
the  rod  and  upsettmg  it,  when  it  is  soon  en- 
larged by  the  hammer  to  the  proper  size.  It 
may  also  be  left  on  a  large  bar  by  drawing  down 
the  other  portion  of  the  bar  to  the  required 
size. — For  small  operations  a  very  convenient 
apparatus  has  within  a  few  years  been  intro- 
duced, called  a  portable  forge.  It  is  a  cast  iron 
frame,  supporting  at  top  a  small  hewth  and 
water  trough,  beneath  which  is  the  bellows, 
fitted  with  a  treadle,  by  which  it  may  be  work- 
ed with  the  foot.  This  forge  is  much  employed 
in  varions  workshops,  and  is  especially  usefal  in 
operations  requiring  a  forge  tor  a  short  time 
only  in  any  one  place. — ^The  great  forges  in 
which  are  mbrioated  the  immense  wrought  iron 
shafts  for  ocean  steamers  present  the  same  class 
of  operations,  with  some  new  appliances,  how- 
ever, adapted  to  the  gigantic  scale  upon  which 
the  work  is  done.  The  fires  in  these  forges  are 
either  large  reverberatories.  or  close  farnaces, 
blown  by  a  powerful  fan  blast.  The  work  is 
commenced  by  introducing  16  to  20  pieces  of 
square  iron  bound  together,  making,  it  may  be, 
a  hundle  0  feet  long  and  2  feet  square,  into  (he 
fhrnace.  When  one  end  is  brought  to  a  welding 
heat  the  mass  is  swung  out  suspended  in  chains 
from  tlie  great  crane  made  for  this  use,  and  un- 
der the  heavy  hammer  of  6  to  10  tons  weight 
the  pieces  are  made  to  unite.  One  long  rod  is 
left  projecting  on  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the. 
mass,  and  serves  when  swung  in  the  crane  as  a 
guide  rod,  or  porter,  as  it  is  called.  By  means 
of  the  pulleys  which  sustain  the  load  mnning 
forward  and  back  upon  the  Jib  of  the  crane,  the 
mass  is  brought  to  any  desired  point  within 
the  area  traversed  by  the  swing  of  the  crane; 
and  by  means  of  a  cross  lever  or  handle  fixed  to 
the  end  of  the  porter  the  men  are  enabled  to  turn 
the  mass  of  iron  while  the  other  end  of  it  is 
receiving  upon  the  anvil  the  blows  of  the  ham- 
mer. When  the  iron  has  been  sufliciently  ham- 
mered, it  is  returned  to  the  furnace  to  be  again 
heated,  so  as  to  extend  the  weld  throughout  the 
whole  mass.  After  this  a  slab  of  wrought  iron, 
called  by  the  workmen  a  use,  is  welded  on  one 
side  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  and  under  the 
hammer  the  shaft  thus  built  up  is  drawn  down 
to  the  required  size.  New  additions  are  repeat- 
edly made  in  this  way  until  the  desired  length 
is  obtained.    Only  the  end  of  the  shaft  is  thrnst 
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into  the  fbrnace,  snd  the  apertnre  whioh  renudns 
open  around  it  is  stopped  dnringthe  heating  b]r 
fire  brick  and  cla;^.  The  end  ontaide  remains 
supported  in  ttie  chains  firom  the  crane.  The 
recently  invented  steam  hammers  employed  in 
this  worlc  are  deeeribed  in  the  article  Huoocb. 
By  the  nse  of  this  powerful  machine  the  heavy 
shafts  of  ocean  steamers  are  fobricated,  the 
largest  masses  ofironfbr^  in  single  pieces.  The 
weight  of  the  intermediate  paddle  shaft  of  the 
Great  Eastern,  or  Leviathan,  which  was  launch- 
ed Jan.  80, 1868,  ia  upwards  of  22  tons,  and  that 
of  Uie  cnmks  11  tons.  Its  length  is  28  feet,  and 
its  diameter  2  feet  2  inches,  and  it  ia  2  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  main  bearings.  The  cranks  are 
7  feet  long  between  the  centres.  The  screw 
shaft  is  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  178  fbet 
long,  and  its  whole  weight  about  185  tons. 
The  largest  shaft  yet  made  in  the  United  States 
was  produced  at  a  foree  in  Reading,  Penn.,  for 
the  dbllins  steamer  Adriatic  At  the  Atlantic 
forge  in  New  York  and  the  Franklin  forge,  other 
sb^^  have  Iwen  made  nearly  as  lane.  One  at 
the  former,  made  for  the  steamer  Niagara,  had 
a  crank  worked  in  the  middle  portion,  and  one 
near  each  extremity.  The  largest  diameter  was 
19  inches,  average  about  17  inches.  The  ex- 
treme length  was  29^  feet,  to  which  should  be 
added  8  fbet  moVe  for  the  arms  of  each  of  thd 
cranks,  making  SS\  feet  in  all.  The  bearings 
were  14|  and  16^  inches.  The  total  weight  was 
about  26, 000  lbs. 

FORGERY,  in  general,  means  the  illegal  fal- 
sification or  counterfeiting  of  a  writing.  Al- 
though this  offence  is  the  snl^ect  of  a  great  var- 
iety of  cases  in  En^and  and  the  United  States, 
the  definitions  do  not  quite  agree.  That  given 
in  East's  "Pleas'  of  the  Grown"  (vol.  iL  p. 
852)  is:  "A  false  making  of  any  written  in- 
strument for  the  purpose  of  fhiud  and  deceit" 
This  defiidtion,  he  says,  results  fh>m  a  compar- 
ison ot  all  the  authorities.  Bat  by  making  we 
must  understand  also  addition,  subtraction,  or 
other  material  alteration,  which  indeed  East 
himself  admits ;  and  b^  instrument,  some  paper 
or  document  which  is  mtended  to  have  and  ap- 
parently may  have  some  efficacy  in  law  as  the 
foundation  of  legal  right  or  luability.  Hence 
we  regard  as  the  best  definition  of  forgery 
which  we  know  that  in  Bishop's  "Orimind 
Law,"  vol.  ii.  sea  482 :  "  Forgery  is  the  false 
making,  or  materially  altering,  with  intent  to 
defraud,  of  any  writing,  which,  if  genuine, 
might  apparenuy  be  of  legal  efficacy  in  the 
foundation  of  a  legal  liability."  For  it  is  not 
every  fidsification  of  writing  which  constitutes 
forgery  in  a  legal  sense.  If  one  writes  letters 
and  signs  them  with  the  name  of  another,  which 
may  be  very  injurious  not  (>nly  to  the  feelings  of 
some  other  party  bnt  to  his  interestsL  he  is  not 
in  law  a  forger,  if  no  pecuniaiy  rigtits,  obliga- 
tions, or  engagements  are  or  are  intended  to  be 
directiy  affected  by  this  fysehood.  The  falsi- 
fication need  not  be  of  a  name,  nor  of  the  whole 
of  an  instrument  It  is  forgery  if  it  relate  to  a 
ringle  word,prevento  apartof  a  word,  asaletter. 


whereby  fhs  I^al  operation  of  it  i>  naterid^ 
cIianKed ;  nor  do  we  know  why  tlie  panw  nit 
should  not  include  a  change  only  in  tite  pono. 
tnation.    Forgery  may  consist  in  the  a^^fintioa 
of  a  false  name  to  a  true  instnnnent,  or  of  s 
true  name  to  a  false  instrument,  or  erea  at  a 
gennine  name  to  a  genuine  instromeD^  If  tba 
name  thns  appended  gives  rigfata  or  impuaea  Ba- 
bilities  whion  the  ficrtj  appending  U  had  no 
right  to  give  or  impose,  ana  he  appended  Q» 
name  falsely  for  the  purpose  of  fraud  and  de- 
ception.   If  one  employed  to  draw  s  wS  attlie 
dictation  of  the  testator,  wrote  itr  all  as  fietifc- 
ed,  excepting  that  he  inserted  one  or  mcxe  )eg»> 
cies  without  direction,  or  one  or  more  uutwM 
provisions  of  any  kind,  and  then  jnesentingfte 
will  to  the  testator  as  written  agreeab^  t*  Hi 
direction,  thus  obtained  his  sigoatore^  itlaa 
been  held  that  this  ia  a  foi^gery.    Bat  in  «aa 
ease  where  a  scrivener  thus  iaacoted  a  lega^to 
himself  instead  of  to  another,  the  'RngBrfi  eoort 
of  chancery,  for  the  pnipose  of  preserving  dM 
rights  of  the  intended  legatee,  adia^ed  fte 
I^cy  to  the  scrivener  to  be  valia,  md  tbea 
ordei«d  him  to  take  it  as  trustee  fortfae  inteDdcd 
legatee.   To  constitute  the  forgery  ot  a  name,  ft 
must  be  the  name  of  some  person  actwdly  ex- 
isting, or  represented  as  actnallyexistiqg;  and 
if  a  name  be  written  which  l>elong8  to  a  fiviac 
man,  bnt  with  an  addition  or  deacription  wiuei 
corresponds  to  none  that  exists  and  prevents  &a 
same  from  attaching  or  belonging  to  any  eoe, 
this  is  said  not  to  be  a  foi^ry.  TheinstmneDt 
need  not  be  such  that  if  genuine  it  would  be 
certainly  valid  in  law ;  bat  it  most  imrport  and 
appear  on  the  face  of  it  to  have  Ic^al  vafidfty 
and  efficacy;   thus,  in  England,  one  may  be 
convicted  for  the  forgery  of  an  unsta^Md 
note,  although  such  a  note  oonld  not  he  «9ifbieei 
any  more  than  blank  paper.     It  ia  said,  Ikiw- 
ever,  that  the  falsification  of  an  InstrBmeot 
which  if  genuine  would  be  whoUy  illegal,  thst 
is,  not  merely  void,  but  prohibited  and  ife«lf  in 
offence,  is  not  forgery.    When  one  fbrged  tb« 
will  of  a  living  person,  and,  falsely  r^reaentiag 
him  to  be  dead,  obtained  the  money,  this  was 
held  to  be  forgery ;  and  on  the  odier  hant^ 
when  one  ftlaely  and  fraudulently  ^>peDded  to 
a  will  the  name  of  a  person  who  never  iiad  ex- 
isted, it  was  held  to  be  forgery. — At  oommon 
law,  the  publication  or  uttering  of  the  fbrgii 
instrument,  or,   in  common  phraseology,  dke 
making  of  any  nse  of  it,  is  not  neoeaasy  to 
constitute  forgery ;  thus,  a  man  was  oonvMad 
of  forgery  of  a  note,  which  he  bad  made  with 
f^ndnlent  intent,  bat  still  retained  in  bis  potfat. 
In  the  United  States,  however,  tlie  stabites 
generally  make  the  uttering  or  nnng  the  forged 
instrument  essential  to  the  offence.     It  mtj  be 
well  to  remark  that  it  is  a  well  settled  rule  of 
law,  that  while  an  intent  to  deoeive  and  defrsad 
is  an  essential  element  of  forgery,  yet  tliis  h>- 
tent  ia  often  conclusively  presum^  fh>m  the 
forgery  itself;  thus,  if  one  forge  a  note,  or  any 
name  upon  a  note,  and  cause  it  to  be  disoonnt- 
ed,  it  is  no  defence  whatever  to  the  cliaige  ot 
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nvoxy  that  he  latonded  to  pay  the  note  him- 
1I4  and  had  actually  made  adequate  provision 
>  taJce  it  up  bo  that  no  penon  ehoold  be  in- 
tred. — ^The  crime  of  forgery  was  so  easily  00m- 
itted,  and  detected  with  so  maoh  difiSooIty, 
kd  attended  in  some  instances  with  snoh  rnin- 
m  oonae^enoea,  that  it  was  not  only  a  capital 
tenoe  ia  £ngland,  bat  it  was  one  of  those  of- 
Does  for  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  a 
rdcm.  Bat  the  severity  of  the  laws  in  rela- 
>n  -to  forgery  is  now  more  mitigated  in  £ng- 
ad,  and  it  is  not  a  capital  offence  in  any  part 
'  uuB  United  States. 

VO'RGET-VE-NOT(myo»oti$paltutrit,  RothX 
preitty  little  Enn^iean  plant,  which  grows 
moat  everywhere,  ioA  assnmes  a  varied  aspect 
Dootrding  to  its  sitoation.    It  is  dwarf,  rongh, 
nd.  IkMry  in  dry  places,  as  on  old  walls ;  bat  be- 
amies  larger  and  smoother  in  moddy  ditches. 
t  does  wdl  when  planted  in  shady  places  in  the 
larden,  or  even  if  onltivated  in  pots.  Its  flowers 
tre  tjorne  in  slender  curving  racemes,  bending 
It  tlM  U>p  like  a  scorpion's  tail,  whence  it  was 
»Iled  M.  §eorpioides  by  some.    It  has  been  suo- 
ocMftlly  raised  in  the  United  States  in  places 
wlxen  there  was  abnndamce  of  water,  either 
stnnding  and  stagnant,  or  in  a  ronnii^  brook, 
irliere  it  produces  many  fine  racemes  of  bright 
bine  blosatHus  thronghont  the  summer,  which 
in  many  countries  are  considered  the  emblem 
of  fiiendship.    Independent  of  its  sentimental 
eihsnoter,  its  flowers  are  vaudii  prized.    There 
BXtailsotwo  species  of  f»y<Mo(M  common  to  the 
United  States  at  the  northward,  viz. :  M.  tema 
(Nnttall),  a  liU]&  gra^^h,  pubescent  annual, 
from  fi  to  12  inches  high,  with  a  very  small 
whitish  corolla,  which  grows  upon  dry  rooks, 
wha«  the  soil  is  very  thin  and  parched,  the 
plant  dis^jpearing  on  the   approach  of  hot 
veather;    and  the  scorpion  grass  (Jf.  laxa, 
lehm.),  with  a  slender  smootbosh  stem,  firom 
one  to  two  feet  lon^  branching,  and  bearing  at 
the  extremities  of  the  brandies  racemes  of 
bri^t  Uue,  yellow-throated  corollas,  seen  in 
nmmer  in  muddy  bottomed  ditches  and  rivu- 
lets, and  near  open  springs  of  water.    Professor 
Gray  makes  tJbe  latter  a  variety  only  of  M.  pa- 
Uutrii, 

FORK,  an  implement  consisting  of  a  handle 
and  two  or  mwe  prongs,  used  to  lift  certain 
snbstanoes  more  conveniently  than  with  the  . 
unaided  fingers.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
IbriES,  such  as  thoee  used  for  agrioultoral,  mann- 
fectoring,  and  domestio  purposes.  The  last 
kind,  which  are  of  course  the  most  used,  pos- 
sess a  historical  interest.  Table  forks  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  in  antiquity,  though 
some  archaeologists,  as  Oavlns  and  Grignoo, 
have  foand  artiolee  among  the  rubbish  in  the 
Appian  way  and  in  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  town 
in  Champagne,  which  they  considered  to  be  table 
forks.  The  Jews  and  Etruscans  did  not  use  any 
at  table,  though  they  had  forks  for  other  pnr- 

res.    The  ancient  Egyptians  used  a  large  fork 
itirring  the  fire  or  water  in  the  kitchens,  and 
>  fi>rki  of  wood  were  used  by  Egyptian  peasants. 


The  Qreek  word  Hptaypa  signifies  a  fork,  bnt 
merely  a  flesh  fork,  employed  to  take  meat  from  a 
boiling  pot,  and  not  one  used  at  tabic.  The  Latin 
VOT^ /urea, /uteiTMj/urciUa,  anifuscinula  are 
equally  inapimcable  to  our  modern  forks.  The 
first  two  were  probably  instruments  which  ap- 
proached nearly  to  onr  fhmaco  and  hay  forks. 
The  fiireiUa  was  large  enough  for  a  weapon. 
The  word  futeinvla,  which  in  modem  times  is 
need  chiefly  for  a  table  fork,  is  not  to  be  foand 
in  that  sense  in  any  of  the  old  Latin  writers. 
The  old  translations  of  the  Bible  only  explain 
the  Greek  notaypa  hyftueinvla.  According  to 
some  reooros,  tne  use  of  table  forks  seems  to 
have  been  known  in  the  12th  century,  but  only 
exceptionally.  They  are  mentioned  m  the  in- 
ventory of  a  prince  s  plate  in  1879,  but  they 
did  not  come  into  more  general  use  in  Italy 
till  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Galeotus 
Martins,  in  a  book  which  be  wrote  upon  Mat- 
thias Oorvinus,kin^  of  Hnn^ary  (l'468-1490X  at 
whose  court  he  resided,  praises  the  king  for  eat- 
ing without  a  fork,  yet  conversing  at  Uie  same 
time,  and  never  soiling  his  oloues.  Martins 
states  that  forks  were  used  at  that  time  in 
many  parts  of  Italy,  but  not  in  Hungary.  He 
adds  that  meat  was  taken  hold  of  with  the  fin- 
gers, which  on  that  account  were  much  stained 
with  saffi-on,  a  condiment  then  put  into  sauces 
and  Bonpe.  In  the  16th  century  forks  were  not 
yet  used  in  Sweden^  and  at  the  end  of  that  cen- 
tury they  were  entirely  new  even  at  the  court 
of  Prance.  In  the  convent  of  St.  Maur  in  France, 
the  introduction  of  forks  was  opposed  as  sinfnl 
by  the  old  and  conservative  monks,  and  advo- 
cated by  the  yonng  and  progressive  brethren. 
In  other  monasteries,  too,  the  use  of  forks  was 
for  a  considerable  time  forbidden,  and  consider- 
ed a  snperflnons  luxury.  Thomas  Coryat,  who 
travelled  in  1608  on  the  continent,  and  published 
in  1611  an  account  of  his  travels  under  the  title 
of  "  Crudities,"  says  :  "  J  observed  a  custome  in 
all  those  Italian  cities  and  townes  through  the 
which  j  passed,  that  is  not  used  in  any  other 
country  that  j  saw  in  my  travels,  neither  do  j 
thinke  that  any  other  nation  of  Cbristendome 
doth  use  it,  bnt  only  Italy.  The  Italians,  and 
also  most  strangers  that  are  commorant  in  Italy, 
do  alwaies  at  their  meales  use  a  little  forke 
when  they  out  their  meate.  This  form  of  feed- 
ing j  understand  is  generally  used  in  all  places 
of  Italy;  their  forkes  for  the  most  part  being 
made  of  yrona  or  Steele,  and  some  of  silver,  hut 
these  are  used  only  by  gentlemen.  The  reason 
of  this  their  curiosity  is,  because  the  Italian 
cannot  by  any  means  indure  to  have  his  dish 
touched  with  fingers,  seeing  all  men's  fingers  are 
not  alike  cleano.  Hereupon  I  myself  thought 
good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion  by  this  fork- 
ed cutting  of  meate,  not  only  while  j  was  in 
Italy,  but  also  in  Germany,  and  oftentimes  in 
Eo^and  unce  J  came  home ;  being  once  quipped 
for  that  firequentusing  of  my  forke  by  a  certain 
teamed  gentleman,  a  familiar  friend  of  mine, 
one  Mr.  Laurence  'Whitaker,  who  in  his  merry 
bumoar  doubted  not  to  call  me  at  table  furcifer 
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only  for  nsine  a  forke  at  feecting,  bnt  fbr  no 
other  caose."  The  use  of  forks  was  at  first 
mach  ridiculed  In  England ;  in  one  of  Beanmont 
and  Fletcher's  plays  "  your  fork-oarving  trav- 
eller" is  spoken  of  very  contemptnoosly ;  and 
Ben  Jonson  has  also  ridicnled  them  in  his 
"Deyil  is  an  Ass:" 

ThelsndsUa  OMOfforki, 
Brought  Into  enstam  here  u  thejr  are  In  Italy, 
To  tha  qwring  of  napkins. 

Dr.  Johnson  asserts  that  among  the  Scotch  Ugh- 
landeraeren  knives  hare  been  introduced  at  ta- 
ble only  since  the  time  of  the  revolution.  The 
Engli^  Dutch  (eorit),  and  French  (/oureM)  have 
adopted  the  Italian  names  /area  and  forehetta 
for  table  forks,  though  these  names  were  i>rob- 
ably  used  at  an  earlier  period  to  denote  pitch- 
forks,  fiesh  forks,  and  other  large  instruments, 
for  which  formerly  the  Low  German  name  was 
IbrJce.  The  German  word  Odbel  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  has  often  been  doubtftilly  connected 
with  tiie  Latin  gabahu.  In  Spidn  forks  con- 
■  tinned  to  be  rarities  till  a  comparatively  late 
period.  In  tiie  interior  of  Russia  they  are  still 
not  much  in  use.  The  Chinese  use  no  forks,  bnt 
have  instead  small  sticks  of  ivory  which  are  often 
of  fine  workmanship  inlaid  with  silver  and  gold. 
Elsewhere  in  Asia  and  Afirica,  except  among 
European  settiers,  forks  are  unknown. 

FORLI,  a  legation  of  the  Papal  States,  bound- 
ed N.  by  the  legation  of  Ravenna,  E.  by  the 
Adriatic,  S.  by  San  Marino  and  the  legation  of 
Urbino  e  Pesaro,  and  W.  by  Tuscany ;  area, 
about  000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868. 218,488.  On  the 
coast  and  for  some  distance  inland  the  suHiaoe 
is  loif  and  level,  bnt  the  W.  part  is  traversed 
by  branches  of  tiie  Apennines.  The  principal 
nroductions  are  gr^  hemp,  flax,  madder,  mf- 
fron,  anise,  bees,  and  silkwonns.  No  mineral  of 
much  value  is  fonnd  except  sulphur,  which  is 
abundant.  Earthquakes  happen  friequentiy.  The 
interior  suffers  much  fW>m  drought,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  the  N.  K  are  perhaps  equally 
afSicted  by  unwholesome  marshes,  which  occupy 
a  large  proportion  of  the  land.  Manufaotnres 
have  made  more 'progress  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Papal  States. — ^Fobu  (anc  Forum 
Livii),  the  capital  of  the  above  legation,  is  a 
handsome  walled  town  on  the  ancient  iEmilian 
way,  88  m.  S.  £.  of  Bologna,  entoated  in  a  fertile 
plam  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  between  the 
rivers  Ronoo  and  Montone;  pop.  16,000.  Its 
cathedral  contains  the  tomb  of  TorricellL  Of 
the  9  other  churches,  the  most  interesting  is 
probablv  that  of  San  Girolamo,  whore  rests  the 
body  of  King  Manfred.  The  town  hall  is  re- 
makable  for  its  council  chamber,  decorated  with 
frescoes  by  Raphael.  One  of  its  palaces  (the  Pa- 
lazso  Gnerini)  is  built  after  designs  by  Michel 
Angelo.  There  are  28  convents.  The  manufac- 
tures are  silk  ribbons,  silk  twist,  <ril  elotii,  wool- 
len goods,  wax,  nitre,  and  refined  snlphnr.  The 
city  is  s<ud  to  have  been  fbunded  in  307  6.  0. 
by  the  oonsnl  M.  Livins  SaUnator,  and  to  have 
been  named  in  his  honor.  It  constituted  a  re- 
pnUio  at  one  period  in  the  middle  ages,  changed 


masters  fk«qnently  darii^  tite  wan  of  tt» 
Onelphs  and  GfaioelUnes,  was  added  to  !• 
P^^  States  by  Pope  Julias  n.,  taken  bf  ft* 
French  and  made  the  ot^tal  of  the  ilnwiliiiMt 
of  the  Rubicon  in  1797,  and  reatored  to  the  Bo- 
man  see  in  1814. 

FORLI,  Mblozzo  da,  an  Italian  pointar,  flov- 
idled  in  the  16th  eentury.  He  was  tbit  fint 
who  applied  the  art  of  foreslMrteoing  to  the 
p^tings  of  vaulted  oeiEng^  Aboak  \4Blt  fca 
painted  the  "  Ascension"  in  the  great  do^ef 
tbe  Santi  Apoetoli  at  Rome  for  Gardind  Btavia 
In  1711,  when  the  chapel  was  being  rebuilt,  Ifaia 
painting  was  out  out  of  the  oeiling  and  {teed 
in  the  Qnirinal  palace,  where  it  still  reo^Bi. 

FORLORK  HOPE,  a  military  phrase,  deri^ 
nating  a  body  of  men  selected  firon  an  aniy 
fbr  the  performance  of  pecnliarly  dangeroos  or 
desperate  duties,  such  as  leadinr  the  aaaadt 
upon  a  fortress  or  hea^ng  a  perilous  dtarss  te 
battie.  They  are  nsoally  volnnteera,  and  tke* 
who  survive  are  generally  liberally  rewaided. 
The  French  term  te  m\fi»n»  perdM*.  Lord  Byno 
calls  them 

Tho  ftdl  of  hope,  mliinnl  foclnn. 

FORMES,  Easi.  Jkak,  a  German  Toeals^ 
bom  in  Mahlheim  on  the  RUne,  An^.  T,  ISML 
His  father  trained  him  to  an  eodeeiaatieal  B^ 
and  for  several  years  he  discharged  the  dattaa 
of  sacristan  in  hto  native  town.  Giftod  by  na- 
ture with  a  bass  voice  of  great  power  andeoB- 
pass,  he  soon  attracted  attention  by  hia  ain^Bg 
in  the  church  choir,  and  was  indnoeid  to  goiqiea 
the  stage.  He  made  his  d^but  at  CSotMoa  in 
1841  in  thepartofSarastroinMoaart'a  Ai^ir 
FUiU.  In  1846  he  appeared  in  Vienna,  aoi 
6  years  later  was  eng^M  ■*  ^i*^  baaso  cbigw 
at  the  Italian  opera,  Govent  Garden,  LMdoo, 
to  compete  witn  Lablaehe,  then  sinpng  at 
the  queen's  theatre.  During  the  next  •  or  T 
years  he  sang  with  great  sncoeas  in  the  principal 
capitals  of  ^irope,  partieulaily  London,  aod  la 
the  latter  part  of  1867  made  a  prnfrnrimiil  virit 
to  the  United  States,  in  the  dilef  cities  of  wUcb 
he  has  since  repeatedly  appeared.  In  additkn 
to  his  vocal  powers.  Formes  poaseana  great  dra- 
matic abilities,  and  in  serious  purta  is  soaroeiy 
less  distinguished  as  an  actor  than  m  a  singer. 
Since  the  death  of  Lablaehe  he  is  auwupasaed, 
Sr  not  unrivalled,  for  capacity  of  Toioe  and  lo> 
iah  and  vigor  of  style.  He  aasomes  tngfe  or 
comic  parts  with  eqnal  fkcilitr.  Among  Aoaa 
which  he  has  most  thoronghhr  IdMi^Bed  with 
himself  are  Marcel  in  the  HugmmotM,  ljf»- 
rello  in  Don  ffjoeanni,  Figaro  in  jF^poro^  BtA^ 
teit,  Sarastro  in  the  ZavberfiSU,  Bertna  la 
Bebert  U  J>idbl*,  Ilgaro  in  the  ^'Bariier  of 
SeviUe,"fto. 

FORMIO  AOID  (Lat  ,fi>rmiea,  an  ant),  as 
named  from  its  being  fonnd  in  the  bodies  of 
ants,  is  artificially  prepared  by  diasotving  sngu', 
starch,  or  tartaric  add  in  water,  adding  nilpaa- 
rio  acid,  and  distilling  tiie  nuxtore  on  peixis- 
ide  of  manganese.  (^Ixmie  acid  na  eso^wi^ 
and  formic  acid  mixed  with  water  distils  over. 
It  is  cdwless  and  transparent,  atnui^y  tad,  of  * 
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peHfio  gmviiy  1.1168,  its  oomporition  repro- 
snted  by  the  formok  0,  HO,  HO. 
FOHH06A  ^ortogneee,  Hha  Ihrmota,  beantt- 
ol  island ;  Ohinese^  Tai-wm,  the  terraced  har- 
or),  an  ialand  in  the  China  sea,  between  lat.  21° 
<V  and  25°  16'  K.,  and  long.  120°  and  122°  £., 
spatnted  from  the  Chinese  proTiDce  of  Fo-kien 
ij-  a  channel  80  m.  wide ;  length  2S0  m. ;  great- 
at  breadth  about  80  m. ;  area  16,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
krobably  about  2,000,000.  A  range  of  mountains 
tocnpies  the  easton  part  of  the  island,  running 
Irom  N.  to  S.  through  its  entire  length.  As  some 
>f  ^«  eammits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
Ateir  height  cannot  be  less  than  12,000  feet. 
Among  these  mountains  are  several  extinct  vol- 
canoes, and  sulphur,  naphtha,  and  other  volcanic 
prodnets  are  foand  in  abundance.    The  E.  coast 
is  high  and  bold,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of 
harbora.    The  W.  shore  is  flat,  and  has  some 
good  ports  ao(!efsible  to  vessels  of  moderate 
orangbt.    Ee-lung,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  island, 
is  the  best  harbor,  and  is  accessible  to  large 
Teasels,  though  it  is  not  safe  from  the  violent 
typhoons  to  which  the  sea  around  Formosa  is 
pecnliarly  subject    The  W.  part  of  the  island 
w  a  very  fertile  plain,  watered  by  numerous 
small  rivers,  running  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea.    It  is  well  cultivated,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  vast  garden.    The  chief  pro- 
dnotions  are  rice,  sugar,  camphor,   tobacco, 
wheat,  maize,   b^ns,  radishes  of  great  size, 
pepper,  ooffise,  tea,  indigo,  cotton,  flax,  silk, 
and  oranges  peaches,  plums,  and  a  gfreat  variety 
of  other  miits.    The  wild  animals  are  leopards, 
tigers, wolves, and  deer.  Pheasantsareveryplen- 
tiniL    The  ox  and  buffalo  are  used  in  tillage, 
and  horses,  asses,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  are 
nnmwons.    Gold  is  ibnnd  in  the  mountains,  and 
tiiere  are  mines  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  N. 
part.    Sulphur  and  salt  are  also  found.    The 
oamiatrco  of  the  ialand  with  the  mainland  of 
CSiina  is  very  extensive,  and  employs  a  great 
number  of  junks.    Its  exports  are  rice,  of  which 
600  Junk  loads  are  annually  sent  to  China, 
aogar,  beans,  sulphur,  camphor,  and  timber.   It 
imports  sal^tre,  opium,    and   manufactured 
goods  of  all  kinds.    Of  late  years  it  has  been 
mnoh  visited  by  American  ships  for  purposes 
of  trade.    The  western  and  most  fertile  part 
of  the  island  is  inhabited  by  Chinese,  who  have 
emigrated  to  Formosa  in  great  numbers  during 
the  Jaat  S  or  8  centuries.    They  are  industrious 
and  prosperous,  skilful  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
and  enterprising  merchants.    Oapt.  Eagleston, 
a  Salem  diipmaster  who  visited  Formosa  in 
1867,  describes  them  a^  civil  and  hospitable, 
and  living  in  plenty ;  beggars,  so  numerous  on 
the  mainland  of  China,  being  entirely  unknown 
among  them.     The  women   are    small    and 
coarse  in  appearance,  with  universally  small 
foet    The  capital  of  the  island  is  Tai-wan,  on 
the  8.  W.  Bide,  several  miles  from  the  sea. 
Northward  of  Tai-wan  is  the  town  of  Tam- 
iwy,  with  a  population  of  about  6,000.    The 
£.  and  mountainous  part  of  Formosa  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  Chinese,  and  is  inhabited  by  a 


warlike  race  of  copper-colored  barbarians,  of 
whom  the  Chinese  are  in  great  dread,  and  with 
whom  they  are  almost  constantiy  at  war.  They 
resemble  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Phil- 
ippine islands  in  appearance,  and  are  probably 
of  the  Malay  division  of  mankind.  They  wear 
their  hair  long,  have  rings  in  their  ears,  and 
are  clothed  only  with  a  piece  of  cotton  stuff 
wrapped  about  the  middle.  They  dwell  in  • 
bamboo  cottages  raised  on  terraces  8  or  4  feet 
hi(^  They  have  no  written  language,  and  do 
not  appear  to  have  any  priesthoodL  Their  gov- 
ernment is  patriarchal,  petty  chiefs  and  councils 
of  elders  ruling  them  in  the  manner  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians.  The  Chinese  represent  them  as  hon- 
est and  friendly  among  themselves,  but  as  ex- 
cessively fierce  and  revengeful.  One  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  U.  S.  steamer  John  Hancock,  which 
visited'  Formosa  in  1866,  describes  them  as 
being  of  large  stature,  fine  forma,  copper  color,' 
high  cheek  bones,  heavy  Jaws,  with  coarse 
black  hair  reaching  to  the  shoulders,  and  a 
manly,  independent  bearing.  Their  arms  are 
lances,  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  few  Chinese 
matchlocks.  In  their  language  the  island  is 
termed  Eaboski,  and  also  Gadavia.  Some  of 
these  people  have  been  subdued  by  the  Chinese, 
and  are  kept  in  smt^  villages  in  a  kind  of  pree- 
dial  servitude. — Formosa  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Chinese  till  the  16th  cen- 
tury. In  1682  a  Spanish  ship  was  wrecked 
there,  and  the  survivors  brought  the  first  ac- 
count of  the  island  to  Europe.  In  1684  the' 
Dutch  took  possession  of  it  and  built  several 
fbrts  and  faotorieS|but  in  1662  they  were  driven 
out  by  a  famous  Chinese  pirate,  Coxinga,  who 
made  himself  king  of  the  W.  part,  and  trans- 
mitted the  sovereignty  to  his  descendants,  'who, 
however,  submitted  in  1688  to  the  authority  of 
the  Chinese  emperor,  to  whom  it  has  since  been 
tributary.  The  Chinese  colonists  have  freanent- 
ly  rebelled,  and  in  1788  an  insurrection  Droke 
out  which  cost  the  icaperial  government  100,000 
lives  and  an  immense  expenditure  of  money 
before  it  was  suppressed.  Fsalmanazar,  whose- 
extraordinary  imposture  excited  so  much  atten- 
tion in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  pretended  to  be  a  native  of  FormMa, 
and  published  an  account  of  the  island  which 
was  entirely  fictitions. 

FORREST,  Edwin,  an  American  actor,  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  March  9, 1806.  From  an  early 
ago  he  manifested  a  predilection  for  the  stage, 
and  in  his  12th  year  performed  female  parts  in 
the  old  South  street  theatre  in  Philadelphia. 
A  year  later  he  assumed  male  parts,  and  on 
Nov.  SO,  1820,  made  his  d6bnt  at  the  Walnut 
street  theatre  as  young  Norval  in  Home's  tra- 
gedy of  "Douglas."  A  protracted  professional 
tour  in  the  western  cities  of  the  Uiuon  ensned, 
and  Forrest  returned  to  the  seaboard  with  con- 
siderable reputation  for  histrionic  ability.  After 
successful  engagements  at  Albany  and  Phila- 
delphia, he  appeared  before  a  New  York  audi- 
ence in  July,  1826,  in  the  part  of  Othello.  His 
fine  natural  oapaoities  and  the  vigor  of  his  per- 
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Bonation  made  a  &Torable  impreadon,  and  tli» 
popularitj  he  sabaeqnently  emoted  m^  be  said 
to  date  from  this  occasion.  For  Beveral  years 
he  acted  in  the  principal  theatres  of  the  Union, 
appearing  as  Othello,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Bichard 
in.,  ana  in  other  prominent  Shakespearean 
parts,  and  also  in  a  number  of  plays  by  Amer- 
ican anthors,  the  most  saocesaful  of  which 
were  "Metamora,"  written  for  the  actor  by 
John  A.  Stone,  the  "  Gladiator,"  by  Dr.  Bird, 
and  "  Brutns,"  by  J,  Howard  Payne.  The  part 
of  Metamora,  and  that  of  Spartaons  in  the  "Gla- 
diator," continue  to  be  among  the  most  popular 
and  effective  that  he  has  assumed.  In  1884  he 
visited  England  and  acted  his  principal  charac- 
ters with  considerable  success,  for  which  he 
acknowledged  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Macready, 
who  had  shown  him  much  attention.  During 
a  second  visit  to  England  ui  1837  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Sinclair,  daughter  of  the  well 
known  singer  of  that  name,  with  whom  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  1838.  In  1844 
he  went  a  third  time  to  England,  remuning 
there  S  years.  On  this  occasion  a  rapture  oo- 
curred  in  the  friendly  relations  which  had  pre- 
viously subsisted  between  Mr.  Forrest  and  Mr. 
Macready,  and  to  the  zeal  with  which  Mr. 
Forrest's  friends  espoused  his  quarrel  has  been 
ascribed  the  serious  riot  which  took  place  in 
Astor  place.  New  York,  May  10,  1849,  during 
an  engagement  of  Mr.  Macready  at  the  Astor 
place  opera  house.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  For- 
rest separated  from  his  wife  for  alleged  mis- 
conduct on  her  part.  Subsequently  she  brought 
an  action  for  divorce  against  him  on  the  ground 
of  infidelity,  and  in  Jan.  1852,  obtained  a  ver- 
dict in  her  favor,  with  on  annual  allowance  of 
$3,000  as  alimony.  The  appeal  which  Mr. 
Forrest  took  from  this  decision  is  still  (July, 
1859)  before  the  courts  of  New  York.  lie 
withdrew  from  the  stage  in  1868,  having 
play^ed  with  unduninisHed  effect  nntil  the  dose 
of  his  career,  and  accumulated  a  fortune  by  his 
professional  labors.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon 
nis  personation  of  characters  demanding  ro- 
bust action  and  physical  power,  such  as  Jack 
Oade,  Spartacus,  and  Metamora. 

FOBEESTEB,  Aurkd  Hknkt,  better  known 
br  his  nom  de  plume  of  Alfred  Crowquill,  an 
ifnglish  author  and  artist,  bom  in  London  ia 
1806.  He  was  brought  up  to  be  a  stock  bro- 
ker, but  at  the  age  of  15  commenced  the  career 
of  an  author  by  publishing  a  variety  of  papers 
in  the  magazines.  A  few  years  afterward  he 
took  np  drawing  with  a  view  of  illustrating  his 
own  works,  and  first  appeared  before  the  public 
in  the  joint  capacity  of  author  and  artist  in  1826 
in  "  Eccentric  Tales."  He  was  afterward  one 
of  the  contributors  of  the  "  Humorist"  papers 
to  Oolburn's  "New  Monthly  Magazine,"  and 
subsequently  was  connected  with  "Bentley's 
Miscellany"  during  the  editorship  of  Dickens. 
He  was  also  among  the  first  illastrators  of 
"  Punch"  and  the  "Illustrated  London  News." 
Of  late  years  he  has  been  aa  exhibitor  of  pen- 
aad-ink.  drawings  at  the  royal  academy,  and  has 


painted  piotnres  in  oil.  HededsnedaaUiMtt* 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  which  va*  preaeaUd 
to  the  queen.  Among  his  works  are  the  "  WaB- 
derings  of  a  Pen  and  Pencil. "  "  Comio  Aritlk- 
metio,"  "  Phantasmagoria  of  Fan,"  "  A  Boo- 
dle of  Orowqnills,"  and  a  variety  of  scrap  boob 
and  &iry  tales,  most  of  whidi  are  of  a  hunocoiB 
character  and  are  illustrated  by  hhnBeW'. 

FORSEAL,  PiTRB,  a  Swedish  trareOer  aad 
naturalist,  bom  in  Kalmar  in  1788,  died  k 
Yerim,  Arabia,  July  11, 1768.  He  otndied  hi 
the  university  of  Gdttiogen,  and  under  TinwBM 
at  Upsal,  published  a  thesis  in  <^pontion  to  the 
then  doDunant  philosophy  of  WolJ^  and  inenned 
the  displeasure  of  government  by  a  tre«Sase  on 
otvil  liberty.  He  was  appointed  to  a  pro&oor 
ship  in  the  university  of  Oopenhagiai,  and  te 
recommendation  of  Unnsens  was  attached  v^ 
Niebuhr  and  others  to  the  sden^o  expe£tkB 
sent  to  Egypt  and  Arabia  by  the  king  of  Dca- 
mark.  He  departed  in  1761,  and  daring  the  S 
years  preceding  his  death  by  the  plague  ooBected 
materuls  for  8  importtmt  works  descriptive  of 
the  fiuina  and  flora  of  the  East,  pablished  nnder 
the  editorial  care  of  Niebuhr. 

FORSTER,  Ekmbt  Joaohdi,  a  German  punt- 
er and  writer  upon  art.  born  in  MOnobei^oe- 
serstadt,  April  8, 1800.  Alter  Btodyingtheol^y, 
phUoeophy,  and  philology  at  Jena  and  Berlin, 
he  devoted  himself  to  painting,  became  the 
pupil  oi  Oomelina  at  Munich  in  1828,  and  wk 
employed  upon  frescoes  at  Bonn  snd  Mnnich  tSi 
in  1826  he  visited  Italy.  At  Pisa,  Bdogna,  aad 
other  dtiea,  he  collected  interesting  mattfak 
for  a  history  of  Italian  art,  and  at  Padna  m  1SS7 
disco  vered  and  restored  the  frescoes  in  the  chsfiti 
of  St  George,  and  made  a  valuable  ct^leetkA 
of  designs  from  the  old  masters.  Since  retm- 
ing  to  Munich  he  has  written  numeroos  worin^ 
chiefly  on  the  history  of  art. 

FOBSTER,  Gbokob,  an  English  ta«Teikr, 
^ed  in  Nagpoor  in  1792.  He  was  in  die  ser- 
vice of  the  JSast  India  company,  and  in  1^ 
undertook  on  oveiland  journey  from  India  to 
Russia.  Disguised  as  a  Mussulman  merchant, 
and  able  to  speak  Hindoo,  Persian,  and  the 
Mahratta  dialect  with  £walitj%  he  proceeded  by 
Bellaspoor  and  Jambo  throng  the  vale  «f  Oa^ 
mere,  which  had  been  visited  before  by  no 
European  traveller  except  Bemier.  He  passed 
by  Oabool,  Candahar,  and  Herat,  to  the  soathen 
coast  of  the  Oaqnan  sea,  and  txsvelled  tbeoee 
through  Russia,  arriving  in  England  in  iTBIk 
After  publishing  "  Sketches  of  uie  IfytfadqCT 
and  Onstoms  of  the  Hindoos  "  (London,  ITK), 
he  returned  to  Calcutta,  where  in  1790  apvetr- 
ed  the>first  volume  of  his  "  Joorney  fr^om  Ben* 

§sl  to  England,"  &&  It  was  repnUi^^  in  Loo- 
on  in  1798,  together  with  the  second  Tolnme) 
which  was  printed  from  his  mannscripta 

FORSTER,  HKiNmoH,  one  of  thegreateBtJivii^ 
pulpit  orators  of  the  Roman  OatiiSio  chnreii  in 
Germany,  born  at  Grossglogan,  Pnurian  SM^ 
Nov.  24, 1799,  studied  theology  in  Breelan,  wm 
ordained  as  priest  in  1825,  appointed  canon 
of  the  cathedral  in  18S7,  afterward  iDspetstat 
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aT   tihe  theological  seminary  and  preacher  at 
3i.e  cathedral,  opposed  with  great  zeal  the  infla- 
snoe  of  BoDge,  became  in  1848  a  member  of  the 
Frankfort  parliament,  attended,  in  Not.  1848, 
tbe  synod  of  the  German  bishops  of  Wflrzburg, 
and  "was  made  in  1663  prinoe-bishop  of  Breslan. 
FORSTEB,  JoH  ANN  Bkinhoix),  a  German  trar- 
eller  and  naturalist,  bom  in  Dirschan,  Prossia, 
Oct.  22, 1729,  died  in  Halle,  Deo.  0, 1798,  was 
descended  from  an  exiled  Scottish  border  family. 
He  -was  educated  at  Halle  and  Dantzio  for  the 
<derical  profession,  and  in  1758  became  pastor 
at    Nassenhnben,    near  Dantzio,   bat  devoted 
lumself  especially  to  the  stndy  of  mathematics, 
ptuloeophy,  and  geography.    In  1765  he  went 
-with  his  son  Johann  Georg  as  an  agent  of  the 
Bosalan  government  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  colony  at  Saratov  in  sonthem  Russia, 
bat  received  only  slight  recompense  for  his 
labors,  and  in  the  following  year  repaired  to 
London.    He  was  for  a  time  professor  of  natu- 
ral history  and  of  the  French  and  German  lan- 
goagea  at  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  and  in 
1772   accompanied  Capt.  Cook  on  his  second 
voyage  to  the  south  seas,  being  engaged  as 
naturalist  of  the  expedition.    After  his  return 
he  ftimiahed  many  materials  to  his  son,  the  his- 
t<»ian  of  the  expedition,  and  published  his 
botanical  observations  in  a  special  work  (Lon- 
don, 1776),  and  also  "  Observations  made  during 
a  Voyage  round  the  "World  on  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, Natural  Hisftry,  and  Ethic  JPhilosophy" 
(London.  1778).    The  government  did  not  aid 
him  in  these  publications,  regarding  the  narra- 
tive of  his  son  as  an  evasion  of  the  conditions 
of  bis  engagement,  and  not  being  satisfied  with 
some  reflections  contained  in  that  work.    Im- 
prisoned for  debt,  he  was  released  chiefly  through 
the  interest  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
Oxford,  and  in  1780  was  appointed  professor  of 
natural  history  at  Halle,  an  ofSce  which  he  re- 
tjdned  till  his  death.    His  quickness  of  temper 
and  plainness  of  speech  exposed  him  to  many 
vexations,  and  his  love  of  play  and  passion  for 
increasing  his  collections  at  whatever  expense 
also  involved  him  in  di£BcnIties ;  but  his  mtel- 
lectual  acutenesa  and  wonderfol  memory  eave 
value  and  sucoeistohis  lectures  and  publications. 
He  wrote  and  spoke  17  languages,  could  be 
peculiarly  charming  in  conversation,  and  was 
fiuniliar  with  general  and  especially  with  clas- 
sical literature.  Among  his  works,  beside  those 
above  mentioned,  are  Liber  Singulari»  de  Bytto 
Antiqvorum  (London,  1770) ;  Zoologia  Indiea 
(Balle,  1781);  Beoiaehtunffen  vnd  Wahrheiten 
(Berlin,  1798) ;  and  GaehiehU  der  Mtdeeh- 
ftngen  vnd  Sehi^ahrttn  im  Jforden  (Frank- 
fort, 1784).    The  last  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish (London,  1786),  and  contains  much  useful 
information  and  ingenious  conjecture,  tctgether 
with  many  ill-natured  reflections,  particularly 
on  the  English. — Johann  Gbobo  Adam,  eldest 
eon  of  the  preceding,  a  German  traveller  and 
naturalist,  bom  in  Nassenhuben,  Nov.  26, 1754, 
died  in  Paris,  Feb.  12, 1794.  After  accompany- 
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ing  his  father  to  Saratov,  he  studied  nearly  a 
vear  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  went  thence  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  gave  instraction  in  French  and 
German,  and  translated  several  works  into 
English.  He  went  with  Cook  on  his  second 
voyage  round  the  world,  a  narrative  of  which 
he  published  after  his  return,  receiving  soiefatifio 
notes  for  it  from  his  father,  thus  emding  the 
agreement  by  which  the  elder  Forster  was  vir- 
tually prohibited  trova  publishing  a  narrative. 
After  residing  in  Paris  and  Holland,  he  was  for 
6  years  professor  of  natural  history  in  Oassel, 
whence  in  1784hepa88edto  the  same  professor- 
ship in  Wilna.  He  was  appointed  bistoriog* 
rapner  to  an  expedition  round  the  world  under 
the  patronage  of  the  empress  of  Russia,  but  the 
project  was  prevented  by  the  Turkish  war.  He 
became  librarian  to  the  electoral  prince  of 
Mentz,  bnt  in  179S,  on  the  occupation  of  that 
city  by  the  French,  he  engaged  actively  in  sup- 
port of  republican  principles,  and  in  1798  was 
sent  to  Paris  as  agent  of  Mentz  to  sohoit  its 
incorporation  with  France.  After  the  recapture 
of  that  city  by  thd  Pmsdans,  Forster  lost  all  hk 
property,  his  books,  and  his  MSS.,  and  resolved 
to  go  to  India,  but  ^ed  while  studying  the  orien- 
tal languages  in  Paris.  He  is  accounted  one  of 
the  classical  writers  of  Ckrmany.  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  says  in  his  "Cosmos":  "The 
writer  who  in  our  German  literature,  according 
to  my  opinion,  has  most  vigorously  aiod  sncoeas- 
fully  opened  the  path  of  the  scientific  study  of 
nature,  is  my  celebrated  teacher  and  friend, 
George  Forster.  Through  him  began  a  new  era 
of  scfentifio  voyages,  the  aim  of  which  was  to 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  comparative  history 
and  geography  of  different  countries.  Gifted 
with  delicate  eeethetic  feelings,  and  retaining 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  pictures  with  which 
Tahiti  and  the  other  then  happy  islands  of  the 
Pacific  had  filled  his  imagination,  as  in  recent 
times  that  of  Charles  Darvnn,  George  Forster  was 
the  first  to  depict  in  pleadns  colors  the  changing 
stages  of  vegetation,  the  rdation  of  climate  and 
of  articles  of  food  in  their  influence  on  the 
civilization  of  mankind,  according  to  differ- 
ences of  animal  descent  and  habitation.  All 
that  can  give  troth,  individuality,  and  distinct- 
iveness to  the  delineation  of  exotic  nature  is 
united  in  his  works.  We  trace  not  only  in  his 
admirable  description  of  Cook's  second  voyage 
of  discovery,  but  still  more  in  his  smaller  writ- 
ings, the  germ  of  that  richw  fhiit  whiofa  has 
since  been  matured."  Beride  nnmerous  trans- 
lations, his  most  important  woi^  are  on  sub- 
jects of  natural  historv  and  ethnology,  as 
Kleine  Sehr\fUn,  ein  Bewrag  mtr  Ldnder-vnd 
VSllerhunde,  ITaturgetehieMe  vnd  PhUotopMU 
dt»  L^eni  (6  vols.,  Beriin,  1789-'97),  and  Anr 
tiehten  torn  Niederrhein,  ton  Brabant,  Flandem, 
Holland,  England,  wnd  Franhreich  (8  vols., 
Berlin,  179W94).  He  was  the  first  to  translate 
into  German  the  Saeontala  of  Ealidasa.  His 
widow,  the  daughter  of  Heyne,  afterward 
known  as  Thdfese  Hnb^  published  a  collection 
Of  his  letters  (2  vols.,  Leipdc,  1828-'9).    Wb 
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aomplete  works  were  edited  hy  his  daa^^ter, 
with  a  oritioal  notice  by  G.  Q.  Gervinas  (9  Tola,, 
Leipaio,  184S-'4). 

.  rOBSTEB,JoBir,anEngli8bjoiinialistandan- 
Ihor,  formerly  editor  of  the  London  "Examiner," 
Iram  inKewcastle  in  1812.  He  was  educated  at 
tiie  university  of  London,  and  was  a  member  of 
itsfirat  law  olass.  With  his  classmates  he  estab- 
lished the  "  London  UniTMsity  Magazine,"  out 
of  which  grew  the  "Englishman's  Magazine," 
among  his  contributions  to  which  was  a  series 
of  biograpUoal  articles  on  the  "  Early  Patriots 
of  England,"  which  were  subsequently  enlarged 
into  Us  "  IdTes  of  the  Stateemen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth," making  S  vols,  in  "  Lerdner's 
Cabinet  Oyclopeadia,"  and  republished  in  Kew 
York,  in  1847.  It  is  especially  exact  in  its 
&cta.  contains  much  information  not  before 
published,  and  forms  a  complete  and  lucid  nar- 
ratire  of  the  political  events  of  the  period  of 
which  it  treats.  Mr.  Forster  pursued  the  study 
of  law  under  Ohitty,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar,  but  soon  became  a  valued  o<mtribntor  to 
periodicala,  In  188i  he  oonneoted  himself  with 
the  "Exeuniner,"  of  which  he  became  the  sole 
editor  in  1846,  and  from  the  time  of  his  first 
connection  he  contributed  largely  to  every  num- 
ber of  it,  in  both  the  departments  of  politics 
and  literary  criticism.  He  was  also  for  4  years 
the  editor  of  tiie  "Foreign  Quarterly  Beview," 
and  for  a  short  time  o£  the  "  Daily  News  "  after 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Dickens.  In  1848  ap- 
peared his  "Life  and  Adventures  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,"  which  was  enlarged  into  the  "Life 
and  Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith"  (1864),  a 
graoeAU  and  thorough  biography,  of  which  also 
an  abridgment  has  been  published  with  the 
same  title.  He  has  fre<inently  contributed  to 
the  "  Edinburgh"  and  the  "  QuMterly"  reviews, 
from,  the  former  of  which  his  lives  of  Defoe 
amd  of  Charles  OharcI)ill  have  been  reprinted. 
His  historical  and  biographical  essays  were  col- 
lected in  3  vols,  in  1868.  La  1866  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  commission  of  Innacy,  a 
place  worth  about  £1,600  a  year,  and  the  same 
Tear  he  married  the  widow  of  Mr.  Henry  Col- 
iramL(the  well-known  publisher),  a  lady  of  am- 
ple fortune. 

FOBSTEB,  Teoxas  laNATius  Mabia,  an 
English  meteordlo^t,  bom  in  London,  Nov.  9, 
1789,  died  about  1860.  He  was  early  interest- 
ed in  natural  sciences,  and  published  a  "  Jour- 
nal of  the  Weather"  in  his  16th  year.  He  had 
attracted  attention  by  publications  on  the  infla- 
enoe  of  the  atmotphere  and  of  q>iritaous  liquors 
tipon  health,  and  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
awaUow,  when  in  1812  he  went  to  the  nniver- 
■ity  of  Cambridge,  where  in  tlie  following  year 
he  produced  an  annotated  edition  of  ^atus. 
He  associated  himself  with  Spnrzheim  in  prop- 
agating the  ^stem  of  phrenology,  edited  an  edi- 
tion of  OataUns  (1816),  and  published  "  Obser- 
Tationa  on  the  Influence  of  Particular  States  of 
the  Atmosphere  on  Human  Health  and  Dis- 
eases" (London,  1811).  On  Jolj^S,  1819,  he  dis- 
ooveted  a  oomet  which  was  seen  on  the  same 


night-frcmi  the  observatory  at  Gnenwieh.  Bi 
soon  after  settled  chi  his  estate  ia  Hirt*d, 
Sussex,  where  he  subsequently  reditS,  H 
quently  visiting  the  continent.  Bciide  tmj 
papers  in  the  "  Philosobhiosl  Ksgaime,''  Im 
prmcipal  writings  are  the  "  Per^mal  (^ 
dar"  ^ndon,  1824);  "Pocket  Kuiydifeda 
of  Natural  Phenomoia"  (London,  1821), icon- 
pendium  of  prognostications  of  tiie  vtttle; 
jSeoiaehtungen  Mer  dm  Einfitut  i»  Ufi- 
Lraekt  oufda*  GdOr  (Frankfort,  18t6);  Ohr- 
tationt  wr  Pii^htmee  <Im  eomita  (18M);at 
whimsical  AnndUt  d^tm  phyrida^  wj^nr 
^ruges,  1850);  EpuUlarivm  Ibntmam 
(BmsselSL  1862),  a  collection  of  ori^kttn 
from  'Onunent  men  (Locke,  TillotsaE,  Wiitoi, 
Cromwell)  preserved  in  the  Forster  ftaSj; 
and  several  poems  and  philosophical  Ttiitp. 

FOESYTH.  L  A  N.  W.  co.  of  N.  CadiM, 
bouded  W.  by  Yadkin  river,  and  dnhud  t; 
its  a£9uents;  area,  about  360  sq.  m.;  p«(ih 
1860, 11,168,  of  whom  1.868  were  altTei  Tk 
sorfiaoe  is  much  divermfled.  ThewQitpaa- 
ally  fertile,  and  the  staples  are  wheat,  mn 
and  oats.  In  1860  the  prodactians  amomtei 
to  40,786  bushels  of  wheat,  849,820  of  Ma 
corn,  and  97,669  of  oats.  The  coimtxcoi^ 
•d  2  factories,  27  miUa.  and  16  chnrchei  It 
was  formed  in  1849  of  the  sontlMn  part  of 
Stokes  CO.  Capital,  Wiostoo.  H  AKcaot 
Ga.,  bounded  £.  and  S.  E.  by  the  Chattahooeiw 
river ;  area,  about  260  sq.  m. ;  pw.  in  ISfli 
8,679,  of  whom  1,020  were  slaves,  m  nsfae 
is  hilly,  and  in  some  places  moimtainoQi.  lit 
soil  is  everywhere  of  fair  quality,  aod  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  the  rivers  is  alluvial  uid  exfreoe!? 
fertile.  Cotton,  gnia,  and  potatoes  an  6» 
Btt^es,  and  in  1860  the  prodootiiMis  amoiBtcd 
to  472  bales  of  cotton,  £89,964  boshda  dMm 
com,  72,866  of  oats,  and  78,838  of  treat  pott- 
toes.  There  were  28  churches  and  4S£vpt 
attending  pablio  schools.  The  oomly  isi^ 
markably  nch  in  minoals.  Stiver,  coffier,  m 
considerable  quantities  of  gold  are  obboiMd,  m 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stonea  haTeooct- 
sionallv  been  found.  Named  in  hiaat  d  /<^ 
Forsyth,  an  eminent  statesman  of  Gtoqpt 
Capital  Onmming.  Value  of  real  eitate  u 
1860,^86,328.  • 

FOBSYXH,  Jomr,  an  American  B«Mt«* 
secretary  of  state  under  Presidents  JadOT 
and  Van  Buren,  bom  in  Fredfflic  co,  Va, 
about  1781,  died  in  Washington,  Oct  il,  IW- 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  wdlege  ialW 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Angnrta,  Ga, 
in  1808.  He  was  elected  attomey-geBenl  «■ 
the  state  in  1808,  repres«itstiv»  in  coop^" 
1812,  and  U.  8.  senator  in  181&  U  18»M 
was  sent  to  Spain  as  resident  iniri«t«r,_wli« 
he  conducted  the  negotiations  cMcerniKtw 
ratificationandexecutiMiof  thetreah'bywB* 

ilorida  was  ceded  to  the  United  Statei  B 
1828  he  was  again  chosen  to  the  honae  of  r^ 
resentatives,  and  was  one  of  the  main  n^ 
porters  in  congrera  of  Gov.  Tronp  of  Gfffl^ 
in  hia  contest  with  the  national  gayeaian 
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eonoenung  the  removal  of  the  Greek  and  Cher- 
okee Indians.  He  became  governor  of  Geor- 
gia in  1827,  uid  in  1829  vas  again  returned  to 
the  n.  S.  senate.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
anti-tariff  convention  called  at  Milledgeville  in 

1832,  but  withdrew  from  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  did  not  fairlj  represent  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia ;  and  he  opposed  the  South  Carolina  move- 
ment of  noUincatioii  from  its  beginning,  and 
voted  in  &vor  of  ]£r.  Clay's  compromise  act  of 

1833.  In  the  debate  in  1834  on  the  removal  of 
the  deposits,  from  the  U.  S.  bank,  he  supported 
the  president,  who  afterward  appointed  him  sec- 
retary of  state,  an  o£Sce  which  he  retuned  till 
the  retirement  of  President  VanBnrenin  1841. 

FOBT  BEND,  a  8.  £.  co.  of  Texas,  intersect- 
ed by  Brazos  river,  which  is  navigable  by 
steamboats  daring  part  of  the  year,  and  touched 
on  the  S.  W.  by  Benuud  river;  area,  920  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  4,184^  of  whom  2,714  were 
Elaves.  In  the  Tuleys  of  the  streams  the  soil 
b  allnvial  and  fertile.  The  rest  of  the  connty, 
conasting  principally  of  prairies,  is  less  prodno- 
tive,bnt  famishes  abnndantpastnrage.  limber 
is  found  in  the  river  bottoms,  Brazos  and  Ber- 
oard  rivers  being  skirted  by  a  thick  growth  of 
oak,  ash,  elm,  and  red  cedar.  The  staples  are 
cotton,  Bogar,  Indian  com,  and  live  stock.  In 
1850  ue  prodnotions  amounted  to  2,466  bales 
of  cotton,  100  hogsheads  of  sagar,  .186,206 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  68,880  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes. There  were  4  ohnrches,  several  acade- 
mies, and  120  piq>ils  attending  public  schools. 
Valne  of  real  estate  in  1868,  $1,228,140.  Cap- 
Ltid,  BichmondL 

FOBT  DES  MOIKES,  the  capital  of  Iowa,  a 
Boorishing  post  town  of  Polk  co.,  and  one  of 
the  most  unportant  places  in  the  interior  of  the 
state;  pop.  in  1856,  8,880.  It  is  built  at  the 
jonction  of  the  Des  Moines  and  Bacooon  rivers, 
iie  former  of  which,  on  the  completion  of  im- 
provements now  in  progress,  will  be  navigable 
bus  far  by  steamboats.  The  water  power  far-' 
lisbed  by  the  two  streams  is  employed  in  sev- 
eral flonr  and  saw  mills.  Umber  is  abundant  in 
be  vUdnity^  and  productive  coal  mines  have 
teen  opened.  A  newspaper  is  published  in  the 
own.  For  many  years  tiiia  was  a  military  sta- 
ioQ  in  the  midst  of  tbe  Indian  country,  but  the 
Id  fortwas  abandoned  in  1846.  The  name  of  the 
own  has  recently  been  changed  to  Des  Moines. 

PQBT  LABAMIE.    See  T.ABAimt. 

FOBT  LEAVENWORTH,  a  miUtaiy  post 
f  yansHW,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Missouri, 
98  m.  above  its  month,  and  81  m.  above 
tie  jnnotion  of  the  Kansas  river.  It  was  es- 
ibliafaed  in  1827,  is  important  as  a  general 
andezvons  for  troops  proceeding  westward, 
ad  as  a  depot  (or  all  the  forts  on  the  great 
anta  F6  aira  Oregon  routes.  It  is  the  inter- 
ictii^  point  of  nearly  all  the  great  military 
}ads  of  the  territories,  one  running  S,  into 
ezaa,  one  S.  Vf.  to  Santa  F6,  one  W.  to  Fort 
:il0T,  and  a  fourth  N.  W.  to  posts  in  Nebraska, 
^tab,  Oregon,  California,  eto.  It  is  rapidly 
aproring  in  appearanoei  being  Mi  oat  in 


streets,  on  which  stand  buildings  for  the  troopa, 
warehouses,  qaartermaster's  establishment,  sta- 
bles for  8,000  horses  and  16,000  mules,  &o. 
The  bmraok  is  a  large  edifice,  8  stories  nigli, 
and  the  hospital  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $12,000 
or  $16,000.  Connected  with  the  fort  are  sev- 
eral large  farms.  XeavenworUi  City  is  about  S 
m.  distant 

FOBT  MADISON,  the  capital  of  Lee  co., 
Iowa,  situated  on  beaatiftal  rimig  ground  on  the 
Misnsdppi,  12  m.  above  the  lower  rapids;  jx^ 
in  1863,  about  8,000.  It  was  the  site  of  a  fron- 
tier fort  erected  by  the  government  in  1808  as 
a  defence  agtunst  the  Indians.  The  garrison 
was  forced  to  evacuate  it  in  1818,  when  it  was 
burned,  and  few  traces  of  it  now  remain.  The 
village  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  well  bi^t,  with 
a  good  proportion  of  brick  houses,  a  snbstantLd 
court  house,  and  6  or  6  churches.  It  is  the 
Beat  of  the  state  penitentiary,  a  fine  limestone 
building,  and  is  connected  with  the  opposite 
side  of  tbe  river  by  a  steam  ferry.  In  mann- 
&otnres  it  has  progressed  more  n^idly  than 
any  other  town  in  the  state.  Itei  oommeroa 
is  extensive,  and  it  is  a  depot  and  shipping 
point  for  immense  quantities  of  lumber,  nain, 
and  pork.    Two  newspapers  are  published  nere. 

FOBT  BILET,  a  military  post  of  Kansas, 
established  in  1868,  at  the  junction  of  Bepub- 
lioan  and  Smoky  Hill  forks  of  Kansas  river,  on 
the  great  emigrant  route  to  New  Mexico  and 
California,  140  m.  fh>m  Fort  Leavenworth. 
With  the  l^ter  place  it  is  connected  by  an  ex- 
cellent military  road,  completed  to  this  point  in 
1864,  and  for  the  continuation  of  which  W.  to 
Bridger's  Pass,  on  the  boundary  between  Ne- 
braska and  Utah,  an  appropriation  of  $100,000 
was  made  by  congress  in  1866.  The  fort  has 
accommodations  for  a  large  force  of  cavalry, 
and  stone  barracks  for  8  inftotry  companies, 
and  being  situated  in  tbe  midst  of  a  fertile 
country,  abounding  in  timber,  forage,  and 
water,  has  all  the  advantages  requisite  for  an 
important  frontier  post.  There  is  a  Methodist 
mission  in  the  neighborhood. 

FOBT  BOYAL,  a  seaport  of  the  French 
West  Indies,  and  capital  m  Martinique,  situated 
on  a  deep  and  well  sheltered  bay  on  the  W.  side 
of  llie  island;  pop.  11,800.  It  is  defended  by  a 
fort  which  commands  both  the  town  and  the 
harbor,  is  the  residence  of  the  French  governor, 
and  contidns,  beside  the  parish  church  and 
government  offices,  a  prison,  hospital,  barracki^ 
and  an  arsenaL  In  1889  it  was  almost  wholly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake^  in  which  over  600 
lives  were  lost.    

FOBT  ST.  D'AVID,  a  town  on  the  Ooroman- 
del  coast,  presidency  of  Madras  Hindoetan. 
It  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tripq>o- 
lore,  12  m.  8.  8.  W.  of  Pondioheny,  ana  was 
formerly  well  fortified.  A  British  notory  was 
esteblished  here  in  1691.  It  witiistood  a  dege 
by  the  French  in  1746,  and  fW>m  that  period 
remained  for  12  years  the  capital  of  the  Britidi 
possesnoDS  in  this  part  of  India.  In  1768  the 
frmsh  nnder  Lolly  besieged  it  again,  captored' 
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it  after  a  short  resistance,  and  destroyed  its 
fortifications. 

rORT  WAYNE,  a  flourishing  city,  capital 
of  Allen  CO.,  Ind.,  situated  in  a  rich,  l>eaatiful,  and 
well  cultivated  region  at  the  coi^uence  of  the 
St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's  rirers,  which  here 
form  the  Manmee ;  pop.  in  18^9,  ahont  16,000. 
Itoccnpies  the  nte  of  uie  old  "  Twightwee  vil- 
lage" of  the  Miami  Indians.  A  fort  was  erected 
here  hy  order  of  Gen.  Wayne  in  1794:  it  was 
abandoned  in  1819,  and  in  1841  the  Indians 
were  removed  W.  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
town  has  grown  up  with  great  rapidity,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
istate.  It  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  2  rail- 
roads, one  running  from  Toledo  on  Lake  Erie  to 
the  state  line  in  Illinois,  and  the  other  from 
Pittsburg,  Penn.,  to  Chicago.  The  Wabash  and 
Erie  caniol  passes  by  it,  and  nnmerons  plank 
roads  open  an  easy  communication  with  various 
towns  of  Indiana  and  adjacent  states.  It  has 
on  active  trade,  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Oatbolio 
bishop,  and  contains  a  Methodist  femtde  college, 
a  German  Roman  Catholic  school  for  youn^ 
ladies  under  the  charge  of  the  sisters  of  Provi- 
dence, 2  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  and  15 
churches. 

FORTE,  in  mnMo,  an  Italian  word  signifying 
strong,  loud.  It  is  the  oposite  of  piano,  soft, 
and  implies  that  the  passage  to  which  it  is  affix- 
ed is  to  be  executed  loudly  or  forcibly. 

FORTESCDE,  Sib  John,  an  EndWi  lawyer, 
who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  vT.  and  Ed- 
ward lY.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are 
uncertain.  In  1426  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  governors  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1449 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench.  He  was  a 
zealous  Lancastrian,  and  when  in  1461  the  for- 
tune of  war  made  Henry  YI.  a  fugitive,  Fortes- 
oue  accompanied  him  to  Scotland,  where  Henry 
is  supposed  to  have  appointed  him  chancellor 
of  England,  by  which  title  he  has  been  men- 
tioned by  several  writers.  Soon  after,  the 
Yorkists,  who  at  that  period  controlled  the  par- 
liament, included  him  in  the  act  of  attainder 
which  was  passed  by  them  against  the  king, 
queen,  and  other  prominent  Lancastrians.  In 
1468  ne  fled  to  the  continent  with  Queen  Mar- 
garet and  her  son  Edward,  and  remained  abroad 
severed  years  attending  on  the  royal  exiles.  He 
returned  with  them  to  England,  but  after  the 
fatal  fight  at  Tewkesbniy  in  1471,  he  became  a 
prisoner  to  the  victor,  Edward  IV.  Having  ob- 
tained his  pardon  and  liberty,  Fortesone  with- 
drew to  Gloucestershire,  and  there  passed  the 
residue  of  his  days  in  retirement  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  works  is  his  treatise  2>«  Laudi- 
Tmt  Legvm  Anglia,  which  is  written  in  the  form 
of  adialogne,  tiie  interlocutors  being  Prince  Ed- 
ward and  the  author.  The  earliest  edition  is  that 
of  Whitechuroh,  puWe^ed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Heni^  VUI.,  and  the  latest  that  of 
A.  Amos  (Cambridge,  1826).  The  oldest  trans- 
lation is  that  by  Mulcaster  (London,  1516). 

FORTH,  a  lar^  river  of  Scotland  the  Sd  of 
that  oountiy  in  sue,  and  one  of  the  most  noted 


for  romantic  scenery.  It  rises  from  tht  en- 
finenoe  of  two  small  streams,  the  Duchn^  ml 
the  Dhn,  which  unite  on  the  S.  E.  Bkm  of  Ba 
Lomond.  Thence,  under  the  name  of  u«Ara>- 
dow  or  Black  river,  it  flows  E.  thToag^  tlw  tg. 
tile  valley  of  the  Laggan,  shut  inon  atlierfide 
by  hills,  and  after  receiving  one  or  tn  tt3)- 
ntaries  assumes  the  name  of  ¥ot&.  Fhntldi 
point  it  begins  to  present  the  remsrtiMtirry 
ularities  wnich  form  its  chief  chsncterisliii 
now  winding  graoefhUy  through  a  rich  lera 
country,  now  doubling  and  flowing  W.,  tfoi 
.sweeping  to  the  £.,  describing  &t  times  ilaoit 
complete  circles,  and  forming  til  along  its  taam 
many  beautiful  peninsulas.  The  mostaiigak 
of  these  windings,  called  the  "links  of  Fcrfii,* 
occur  between  Alloa  and  Stirling,  th«  ditan 
between  which  places,  in  a  straignt  line,  b  (boot 
6  m.,  while  by  water  it  is  12  m.  The  geaenl 
course  of  the  river  is  E.  or  S.  E  Itsdeptiii 
f^m  8  to  more  than  87  fiiQioma,  and  its  boOm 
is  generally  muddy.  The  tide  tots  np  from  tin 
sea  as  far  as  Stirling  bridge,  a  distance  of  TO  a 
It  is  navigable  thus  tu  for  vessels  of  100  tia^ 
and  to  Alloa  for  vessels  of  800  tons.  IK  loitl, 
including  all  its  sinuosities,  cannot  Iw  modi 
less  than  170  m.,  though  in  a  £reet  Eu  it 
would  probably  not  exceed  90  m.  The  Teitli, 
Allan,  and  Devon  are  its  largest  tributtriei  A 
canal  88  m.  in  length  connects  it  witji  tbeClj^ 
At  Kincardine  it  t)egins  to  widen  into  in  eetosT, 
called  the  frith  of  Forth,  between  the  oomtia 
of  Clackmannan  and  Fife  on  the  K.,  and  of  In- 
lithgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Haddington  on  ttitSl 
The  frith  contains  several  island  tod  igmt 
abundance  of  herrings  and  other  fisL  hH^ 
60  m.;  greatest  breadth,  15  m. 

FORTIFICATION.  This  snWect  is  «»» 
tunes  divided.into  defensive  fortincation,w!iidi 
provides  the  means  of  rendering  a  giTeo  lool- 
ity,  permanently  or  for  a  short  time  onlx,  op- 
ble  of  defence ;  and  offensive  fortific»&n,»iyi 
oontun^  the  rules  for  conducting  a  neie.  We 
shaU,  however,  treat  of  it  here  under  tie  tlu« 
heads  of  Pbkmankjjt  FoBrmoATiox,  cr  the 
mode  of  putting  a  locality,  in  time  of  pace, 
in  such  a  stete  of  defence  as  to  compd  the 
enemy  to  attack  it  by  a  regular  riege;  the  «rt 
ofSiKOKS;  andFiXLDroKTinoATios,orUieco«- 
stmction  of  temporary  works  to  strengthea  i 
given  point  in  consequence  of  the  moniwtiT 
importance  which  it  may  acquire  "d^"^ 
peculiar  circumstances  of  a  campaign.  1  n^ 
MANKNT  FoETmoATiojr.  The  oldest  fem  » 
fortification  appears  to  be  the  stockade,™* 
np  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century  w«8  still » 
national  system  with  the  Turks  (peilanlalm 
is  even  now  in  fhll  use  in  the  Indo-Chinese  y» 
ninsnla  among  the  Burmese.  Itconstrf*** 
double  or  triple  row  of  stout  trees,  pUrteosp- 
right  and  near  each  other  in  the  gronnd,  W^ 
a  wall  all  around  the  town  or  camp  to  l**^ 
ed.  Darius  in  his  expedition  among  the  Sejm- 
ans,  Cortes  at  Tabasco  in  Mexico,  and  Csf  t- **» 
in  New  Zealand,  all  came  in  contact  with  sm 
stockades.    Sometimes  the  space  betweai  tw 
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rows  of  trees  was  filled  up  with  earth;  in  other 
instances  the  trees  were  connected  and  held  to- 
gether by  wicker  work.  The  next  step  was  the 
erection  of  masonry  walls  instead  of  stockades. 
This  plaa  secured  greater  durability,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  rendered  the  assault  far  more 
difficult;  and  from  the  days  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  down  to  the  dose  of  the  middle  ages, 
manonry  walls  formed  the  ezclusive  means  of 
rortification  among  all  the  more  civilized  na- 
tions. The  walls  were  made  so  high  that  es- 
:salade  was  rendered  difficnlt;  they  were  made 
thick  taough  to  offer  a  lengthened  resistance  to 
the  battering  ram,  and  to  allow  the  defenders 
to  moT*  about  freely  on  the  top,  sheltered  by  a 
thinner  masonry  parapet  with  battlements, 
Qirongh  the  embrasures  of  which  arrows  and 
[>ther  missiles  mi^t  be  shot  or  thrown  against 
the  assailants.  To  increase  the  defence,  the 
part^t  was  soon  built  overhanging,  with  holes 
between  the  projecting  stones  on  which  it  rest- 
ed, so  as  to  allow  the  besieged  to  see  the  foot 
of  the  wall  and  reach  an  enemy,  who  might 
have  ^t  ao  far  by  direct  missiles  from  above. 
The  ditch,  no  doubt,  was  also  introduced  at  an 
earljr  period,  surrounding  the  whole  wall,  and 
serving  as  tiie  chief  obstacle  agiunst  access  to 
it.  Finally,  the  defensive  capabUities  of  mason- 
ry walls  were  developed  to  the  highest  point  by 
adding  at  intervals  towers  which  projected 
from  the  wall,  thus  giving  it  a  flanking  de- 
fence by  missiles  thrown  from  them  at  such 
troops  as  assailed  the  space  between  two 
towers.  Being  in  most  cases  higher  tban  the 
wall,  and  separated  from  its  top  by  cross  para- 
pets, they  commanded  it  and  formed  each  a 
small  fortress,  which  had  to  be  taken  singly 
after  the  defenders  had  been  driven  from  the 
main  wall  itself  If  we  add  to  this,  that  in 
some  cities,  especially  in  Greece,  there  was  a 
kind  of  citadel,  on  some  commanding  height  in- 
side the  walla  (acropolis),  forming  a  reduit  and 
second  line  of  defence,  we  shall  have  indicated 
the  most  essential  points  of  the  fortification  of 
the  masonry  epoch. — But  from  the  14th  to  the 
end  of  the  16th  century  the  introduction  of  ar- 
tUlery  fundamentally  changed  the  modes  of 
attacking  fortified  places.  From  this  period 
dates  tliat  immense  literature  on  fortification 
which  has  produced  systems  and  methods  in- 
numerable, part  of  which  have  found  a  more 
or  le«  extensive  practical  application,  while 
others,  and  not  always  the  least  ingenious,  have 
been  passed  over  as  merely  theoretical  curiosi- 
ties, nntil  at  later  periods  the  fruitful  ideas  con- 
tained in  them  have  been  again  drawn  into 
daylight  by  more  fortunate  successors.  This 
has  been  the  fate,  as  we  shall  see,  of  the  very 
author  who  forms,  if  we  may  say  so,  tlie  bridge 
between  the  old  masonry  system  and  the  new 
system  of  earthworks  merely  revetted  with 
masoniy  in  those  places  which  the  enemy  can- 
not see  from  a  distance.  The  first  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  artillery  was  an  increase  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  and  in  the  diameter  of 
the  towers  at  the  expense  of  their  height. 


These  towers  were  now  called  ronndele  (rcn- 
delli),  and  were  madp  la^e  enough  to  hold  sev- 
eral pieces  of  cannon.  To  enable  the  beaeged 
to  work  cannon  on  the  wall  too,  a  rampart  of 
earth  was  thrown  np  behind  it  so  as  to  give  it 
the  necessary  width.  We  shall  soon  see  how  this 
earthwork  gradually  encroached  on  the  wall, 
BO  as  in  some  cases  to  supersede  it  altogether. 
Albert  Dtlrer,  the  celebrated  German  painter 
developed  this  system  of  roundels  to  its  high- 
est  perfection.  He  made  them  perfectly  inde- 
pendent forts,  intersecting  the  continuity  of 
the  wall  at  certain  intervals,  and  with  case- 
mated  batteries  enfilading  the  ditch;  of  his 
masonry  parapets,  not  more  than  8  feet  high  ia 
nncoverea  (visible  to  the  bedeger  and  subject 
to  his  direct  fire) ;  and  in  order  to  complete 
the  defence  of  the  ditch,  he  proposed  eapotuuiret, 
casemated  works  on  the  sole  of  the  aitch,  hid- 
den from  the  eyes  of  the  besiegers,  with  embrt^ 
sores  on  either  side  so  as  to  enfilade  the  ditch 
as  far  as  the  next  angle  of  the  polygon.  Al- 
most all  these  proposals  were  new  inventions ; 
and  if  none  except  the  casemates  fonnd  favor 
with  his  age,  we  shall  see  that  in  the  latest 
and  most  important  systems  of  fortification 
they  have  all  been  adopted  and  developed  ao- 
corduig  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  modern 
times. — ^About  the  same  time,  a  change  was 
adopted  in  the  shape  of  the  enlareed  towers, 
from  which  modem  systems  of  fortification  may 
be  considered  to  date.  The  round  diape  had 
the  disadvantage  that  neither  the  curtam  (the 
piece  of  wall  oetween  two  towers)  nor  the 
next  adjoining  towers  could  reach  with  their  fire 
every  point  in  front  of  an  intermediate  tower; 
there  were  small  angles  close  to  the  wall,  where 
the  enemy,  if  he  once  reached  them,  could  not 
be  touch^  by  the  fire  of  the  fortress.  To  avoid 
this,  the  tower  was  changed  into  an  irregular 
pentagon,  with  one  side  toimed  toward  tiie  in- 
terior of  the  fortress,  and  4  toward  the  open 
country.  This  pentagon  was  caUed  a  bastion. 
To  prevent  repetitions  and  obscurity,  we  shall 
now  at  once  proceed  to  give  the  description 
and  nomenclature  of  bastionary  defence,  based 
on  one  of  those  systems  which  show  all  its 
essenticd  particulars.  Fig.  1  (see  next  page)  rep- 
resents 8  fronts  of  a  hexagon  fortified  ac- 
cording to  Yauban's  first  system.  The  left 
side  represents  the  mere  outline  as  nsed  in 
the  geometrical  delineation  of  the  work ;  the 
right  gives  the  ramparts,  glacis,  &c.,  in  detaiL 
The  entire  side  of  the  polygon  /'  /"  ia  not 
formed  by  a  continuous  rampart ;  at  each  end, 
the  portions  cT/'  and  «"/"  are  left  open,  and  the 
space  thus  ariung  is  closed  by  the  projecting 
pentagonal  bastion  d'  V  a!  e'  <'.  The  lines  a'  V 
and  a  e'  form  the  faces,  the  lines  V  <r  and  e'  a* 
the  flanks  of  the  bastion.  The  points  where 
faces  and  flanks  meet  are  called  the  shoulder 
points.  The  line  a'  f,  which  goes  from  the 
centre  of  the  circle  to  the  point  of  the  bastion, 
is  called  the  capital.  The  line  «"  d\  forming 
part  of  the  original  circnmferenco  of  the  hexa- 
gon, is  the  cnrttun.    Thus  every  polygon  will 
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have  as  many  bastions  as  sides.  The  bastion 
may  be  either  ftill,  if  the  whole  pentagon  is 
filled  np  with  earth  as  high  as  the  Urrepuin  of 
the  rampart  (the  place  where  the  fnns  stand), 
or  hollow  (empty)  if  the  rampart  Mopes  down, 
immediatenr  behind  the  guns,  into  the  interior. 
In  fig.  1,  a  i  a  e  0  is  a  niU  bastion ;  the  nest 


one  to  the  right,  of  wUeh  onehdfcnlxliM^ 
is  a  hoUow  one.  Bastions  and  cartmn  t» 
gether  eonsUtate  the  enoeiAte,  or  body  of  Oi 
place.  In  them  we  notice,  (»  the  terr^M, 
first  the  parapet,  constmcted  in  front  lo  m  t« 
shelter  tne  defenders,  and  then  the  mpi, » 
the  interior  dope  («  «),  by  which  the  eosmrai- 


ris.  1. 


cations  with  the  interior  are  kept  np.  The 
rampart  is  hiigh  enongh  to  cover  tbe  honses  of 
the  town  from  direct  fire,  and  the  parapet 
thick  enough  to  offer  lengthened  resistance  to 
heavy  artiUery.  All  round  the  rampart  is  the 
ditch  tttt,  and  in  it  are  several  classes  of  ont- 
works.  First,  the  ravelin  or  demilmie  i  lm,in 
front  of  the  cnrtidn,  a  triangular  work  with  two 
&aes,  i  I  and  I  m,  each  with  a  rampart  and  para- 
pet to  receive  artillery.  The  open  rear  or  any 
work  is  called  the  gorge ;  thus  in  the  ravelin,  h  m, 
tn Uie bastion dt,vi  the  gorge.  The  parapet  of 
ihe  favelin  is  about  8  or  4  feet  longer  than  the 
parapet  of  the  body  of  the  place,  so  that  it  is 
commanded  by  it,  and  the  guns  of  the  latter  may 
in  case  of  need  fire  away  over  it.  Between 
the  cortain  and  ravelin  there  is  a  long  and 
narrow  detached  work  in  the  ditch,  the  te- 
AaJSt,  ff  h  i,  destined  principally  to  cover  the 
Curtains  from  breaching  fire ;  it  is  low  and  too 
narrow  for-  artillery,  and  its  parapet  merely 
serves  for  in&ntry  to  flank  the  ditch  fire  into 
the  Innette  in  case  of  a  saocessM  assault.  Be- 
yond the  ditch  is  the  covered  way.  n  op,  bound- 
ed on  the  inner  side  by  the  ditcn  and  on  the 
outer  side  by  the  ioterior  dope  of  the  glacis,  rrr., 
which  from  its  highest  inner  boundary  line  or 
crest  (cr^ie)  slopes  very  gradually  down  into  the 
field.  The  crest  of  the  glacis  is  again  S  feet  or 
more  lower  than  the  ravelin,  so  as  to  allow 
all  the  guns  of  the  fortress  to  fire  over  it.  Of 
the  slopes  in  tiicse  earthworks  the  exterior  one 
of  the  body  of  the  place  and  of  the  outworks 
in  the  ditch  (scarp),  and  the  exterior  one  of  the 
ditch  (from  the  covered  way  downward)  or 
ooonterscarp,  are  generally  revetted  with  mason- 
rj.    The  BBlient  and  reentering  angles  of  the 


covered  way  form  large,  roomy,  sheltered  non 
called  places  of  arms ;  they  are  called  all« 
salient  (o)  or  reentering  {np),  icoording  to  lis 
angles  at  which  they  are  atoated.  To  pwrait 
the  covered  way  from  being  enfiladed,  tnreses 
or  cross  parapets  are  constmcted  scroei  ititit- 
tervda,  leaving  only  sinall  passages  at  the  od 
nearest  the  glacis.  Sometimes  there  is  i  soiS 
work  constructed  to  cover  tbe  comnniuatiaii 
across  tiie  ditch  from  the  tenaiOe  to  tbertreBi; 
it  is  called  a  eoponni^re,  and  consists  of  a  ninot 
pathway  covered  on  either  ride  by  Rpar«pM,tl>i 
exterior  surfitces  of  which  dope  down  gndiillj 
Uke  a  glacis.  Thereissnchacaponmirebetreffi 
the  tenadlle  g  hi  and  the  ravelin  i  |M,fig.  l- 
The  section  given  in  fig.  2  will  assist  in  RnderiK 
this  description  clearer.  A  is  tbe  temfWn  of 
the  body  of  the  place,  B  is  the  parapet,  C  tie  m^ 
Bonry  revetment  of  the  scarp,  D  the  ffitdi,  E  t™ 
eunette,  a  smaller  and  deejjer  ditch  dnwi  «£"* 
the  middle  of  the  larger  one,  F  the  nusMq 
revetment  of  the  counterscarp,  G  the  coTaw 
way,  H  the  glacis.  The  steps  shown  b4«l 
the  parapet  and  glacis  are  called  bunqiw^ 
and  serve  as  stan^  for  infantry  to  step  ««» 
fire  over  the  protecting  pan^t  It  wil  » 
readily  observed  firom  the  diagram  that  tkpM 
pkced  on  the  flanks  of  the  bastions  iweep  t» 
whole  ditch  in  front  of  the  adjoining  b«tio». 
Thus  the  face  o'  V  is  covered  by  the  fire  rf  W 
flank  «"  «",  and  the  fece  o'  e'  by  the  flank  J4 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inner  feces  of  two^ 

ioining  bastions  cover  the  faces  of  ^J*^ 
etween  them,  by  keeping  the  ditch  in  front  a 
the  ravelin  under  thdr  fire.  Thna  there  8  » 
portion  of  the  ditch  unprotected  by  a  ism 
fire;  In  this  oondsts  the  origiod  and  great  "<P 
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n  «dr«BM  1^  vUoh  the  bntionary  Bystem  inr 
uigantea  a  ntiw  «poch  in  the  history  of  fortifi- 
sation. — ^The  inyentor  of  bastions  is  not  known, 
lor  ia  the  precise  date  at  vhi«b  thejr  were  in- 
zt>dQoed;  the  only  thing  oertfdn  is  that  they 
jrere  inventod  in  Italy,  and  that  San  Miohele  in 
1637  oonstrocted  two  bastions  in  the  rampart 
>f  V^tfooa.  All  statements  req>ecting  earlier 
Mataona  are  donbtfhL  The  systems  of  bastion- 
iry  fortification  are  classed  under  sereral  na- 
jonal  aohools}  the  finst  to  be  mentioned  is  of 
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soorse  that  'wU^  invented  bajitiona,  the  Ral- 
ian.  The  first  Italian  bastions  bore  the  stamp 
of  their  origin ;  they  were  nothing  but  pdy- 
gonal  towers  or  rosndels ;  they  scarcely  altered 
the  former  character  of  the  fortification,  except 
as  regarded  the  flanking  fire.  The  enceinte  re- 
mained a  masonry  waS,  exposed  to  the  ^reot 
fire  of  the  enemy;  the  rampart  of  earth  thrown 
op  behind  serred  chiefly  to  give  room  to  place 
and  handle  artillery,  and  its  inner  slope  was  also 
revetted  with  masonry,  as  in  the  old  town  widla. 
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It  was  not  tin  a  later  dav  that  the  parapet  was 
eonstmeted  of  earthworks,  bnt  even  then  the 
whole  of  its  enter  slope  up  to  the  top  was  re- 
retted  with  masonry  expcmed  to  the  direct  flre 
of  the  enemy.  The  cnrtains  were  very  long, 
finna  800  to  660  yards.  The  bastions  were  very 
small,  the  size  of  large  roundels,  the  flanks  al- 
ways perpendicular  to  the  onrttdns.  Now  as  it 
is  a  rme  in  (brtification  that  the  best  flanking 
fire  always  comes  from  a  line  perpendicular  to 
the  line  to  be  flanked,  it  is  evident  that  the 
ohiei  object  of  the  old  Italian  flank  was  to  cover, 
not  the  short  and  distant  face  of  the  ac|joining 
bastion,  but  the  long  straight  line  of  the  cortain. 
Where  the  cortun  became  too  long,  a  flat,  ob- 
tose-angled  bastion  was  eonstmeted  on  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  and  called  a  platform  (pittto  forvut). 
The  flanks  were  not  constracted  on  the  shonlder 
point,  bnt  a  little  retired  behind  the  rampart  of 
the  £Mes,  so  that  the  shoulder  points  prdected 
and  were  supposed  to  shelter  them ;  and  each 
Bank  had  two  batteries,  a  lower  one,  and  a 
higher  one  a  Uttie  to  the  rear ;  sometimes  even 
a  casemate  in  the  scarp  wall  of  the  flimk  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ditdi.  Add  to  this  a  ditch,  and 
you  have  the  whole  of  the  original  Italian  sys- 
tem; there  were  no  ravelins,  no  tenailles,  no 
cov«^  way,  no  ^acis.  But  this  system  was 
soon  improved.  The  cnrt^s  were  shortened, 
the  bastions  were  enlarged.  The  length  «f  the 
inner  side  of  the  polygon  (f  f\  Ag- 1)  was  fixed 
at  fi«m  260  to  800  yards.  The  flanks  were 
made  longer,  \  o(  the  side  of  the  polygon,  i  of 
the  length  of  the  cnrtain.  Thus,  though  they 
remained  perpendicular  to  the  curtain  imd  had 
other  defects,  as  we  shall  see,  they  now  began 
to  give  more  protection  to  the  face  of  the  next 
bastion.  The  bastions  were  made  full,  and  in 
their  centre  a  cavalier  was  often  erected,  that  is, 
a  work  with  fiices  and  flanks  parallel  to  those 
of  the  bastion,  bnt  with  a  rampart  and  parapet 
io  much  higbw  as  to  admit  of  its  firing  over  the 
pan^t  of  the  bastion.    The  ditch  was  very 


wide  and  deep,  the  counterscarp  mnning  gener- 
ally parallel  to  the  fiwe  of  the  bastion ;  but  as 
this  direoticm  of  tiie  oonnterscarp  prevented  the 
part  of  the  flank  nearest  the  shonlder  firom  see- 
ing and  flanking  the  whole  of  the  cUtch,  it  was 
subsequently  done  away  vnth,  and  the  oountra^ 
scarp  was  traced  so  that  its  prolongation  passed 
through  the  shoulder  point  of  the  next  bastion. 
The  covered  wav  was  then  introduced  (flrst  in 
the  dtadel  of  Milan,  in  the  2d  quarter  of  the  16th 
century,  first  described  by  Tartaglia  in  1664).  It 
served  as  a  place  of  concentration  as  well  as  of 
retreat  for  sallying  parties,  and  firom  its  intro- 
dnction  the  scientifio  and  energetic  use  of  offisn- 
rive  movements  in  the  defence  of  fortresses  may 
be  said  to  dato;  to  increase  its  utility  the  places 
of  arms  were  introduced,  which  give  more  room, 
and  of  which  the  reentering  angles  also  give  a 
capital  fianking  fire  to  the  covered  way.  To 
render  the  access  to  the  covered  way  still  more 
difficult,  rows  of  palisades  were  erected  on  the 
glacis,  one  or  two  yards  fiY>m  its  crest,  but  in 
this  position  they  were  soon  destroyed  by  the 
enemy's  fire ;  after  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, therefore,  they  were  placed,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Frenchman  Mau^n,  on  the  covered 
way,  covered  by  the  glacis.  Tbe  gates  were  in 
the  middle  of  the  curtain ;  to  cover  tiiem,  a 
orescent-shaped  work  was  placed  in  the  nud- 
dle  of  the  ditch  in  tront  of  them ;  but  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  towers  were  transformed 
into  bastions,  the  half-moon  (demi-hmt)  was 
soon  changed  into  a  triangular  work — the  pres- 
ent ravelin.  This  was  still  very  small,  but  be- 
came larger  when  it  was  found  that  not  only  did 
itserve  as  a  bridge-head  across  tiie  ditch,  but  also 
covered  flanks  and  cnrtains  agdnst  the  enemy's 
fire,  gave  a  cross  flre  in  firont  of  the  capitals  of 
the  bastions,  and  efibotually  flanked  the  covered 
way.  Still  they  were  made  very  small,  so  that  the 
prolongation  of  their  faces  reached  the  body  of 
the  place  in  the  curtain  point  (the  extremity  of 
the  curtain).    The  prin<Hpalfiaalts  of  the  Italian 
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mode  of  fortiflostion  were  the  folio  wing:  1.  The 
had  dbeotion  of  the  flank.  After  the  introdao- 
tion  of  ravdins  and  covered  wajra,  the  cnrtain  be- 
came leasand  lees  the  point  of  attack ;  the  Cmms 
of  the  bastions  now  were  diieflj  asniled.  To 
cover  these  well,  the  prolongation  of  the  fooes 
ahonld  have  met  the  cnrtain  at  the  very  point 
where  the  flank  of  the-nezt  bastion  was  erected, 
and  this  flank  should  have  been  perpendicnlar  or 
nearly  so  to  this  prdonged  line  (<»lled  the  line 
of  defence).  In  toat  ease  there  woold  have  been 
an  effective  flanking  fire  all  along  the  ditch  and 
front  of  the  bastion.  As  it  was,  the  line  of  de- 
fence was  neither  perpendicnlar  to  the  flanks 
aor  did  it  join  the  cnrtain  at  the  cortun  point; 
it  intersected  the  curtain  at  i,  ^,  or  i  of  its 
length.  Thna,  the  direct  fire  of  l^e  flfuik  was 
more  likely  to  ii\jnre  the  garrison  of  the  opposite 
flank  than  the  assulants  of  the  next  bastion. 
S.  There  was  an  evident  want  of  provision  for 
a  prolonged  defence  after  the  enceinte  had  been 
breached  and  snccessfliUy  assaulted  at  one  sin- 
gle point.  8.  The  BmaU  ravelins  bat  imper- 
notiy  covered  the  oortains  and  flanks,  and 
racelved  bat  a  poor  flanking  fire  from  them. 
i.  The  great  elevation  of  the  rampart,  which 
was  all  fSoed  or  revetted  with  masouy,  exposed, 
inmost  cases,  a  height  of  16  to  20  feet  of  masonry 
to  the  direct  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  of  coarse 
this  maaoory  was  soon  destroyed.  We  shall 
find  that  it  took  almost  two  centories  to  eradir 
cate  this  prejudice  in  iavor  of  uncovered  mason- 
ry,  even  aftertheNetherlands  had  provedits  use- 
lessness.  The  best  engineers  and  authors  belong- 
ing to  the  Italian  school  were :  San  lCcheIe(diM 
1559),  fortified  Ni^li  di  Romania  in  Greece, 
and  Oandia,  and  bailt  Fort  Lido  near  Venice ; 
Tartaglia  (aboat  16S0) ;  Alghisi  da  Carpi,  Giro- 
lomo  Maggi,  and  Giacomo  Oastriotto,  who  about 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  all  wrote  on  forti- 
fication. Paciotto  of  Urbino  bailt  the  citadela 
of  Turin  and  Antwerp  (1660-'70).  The  kter 
Italian  authors  on  fortification,  Haiohi,  Bosca, 
Florianl,  Bosetti,  introduced  many  improve- 
ments, bat  none  of  these  were  originaL  They 
were  mere  plagiarists  of  more  or  less  skill; 
they  copied  most  of  their  devices  from  the  Ger- 
man Daniel  Speckle,'  and  the  remainder  from 
the  Netherlanders.  They  all  belong  to  the  ITth 
century,  and  were  completely  eclipsed  by  the 
n^id  development  of  fortifioatory  science  which 
at  that  time  took  plooein  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  France. — The  defects  of  the  Italian 
system  of  fortification  were  soon  discovered  in 
Germany.  The  first  man  to  point  oat  the  chief 
defect  of  the  elder  Italian  school,  the  small 
bastions  and  long  curtidns,  was  a  German  engi- 
neer, Franz,  who  fortified  for  Oharles  V.  the 
town  of  Antwerp.  In  the  coancil  held  to  try 
the  plan,  he  insisted  npoo  larger  bastions  and 
.  shorter  curtains,  but  was  outvoted  by  the  dake 
of  Alva  and  the  other  Spanish  generals,  who 
believed  in  nothing  but  tne  routine  of  the  old 
Italian  system.  Ouier  Grermon  fortresses  were 
distinguished  by  the  adoption  of  casemated  gal- 
leries upon  the  principle  of  Dllrer,  as  KOstrin, 


fortified  In  IBST-'SS,  and  J«Uoh,  fortitcd  t  fev 
years  later  by  an  engineer  known  nnltrfti 
name  of  Morter  John  (Jf«wt«r /oism).  ftt 
the  man  who  first  broke  oompletdjr  tkroq^ 
the  fetters  of  the  Italian  school  and  Uid  ian 
the  principles  on  which  the  whole  <tf  tb  iib- 
sequent  systems  of  bosticmaryfortifieitioBiit 
founded,  was  Daniel  Sneckle,  e^ineertotiie 
town  of  Strasbourg  (died  1089).  EBsehirffra- 
oipleswere:  1.  That  a  fortress becoDiMilnimr 
the  more  sides  there  are  to  tiie  pdyguvfaok 
forms  the  enceinte,  the  different  frwti  \»at 
thereby  enabled  to  tAw  a  better  sni^iortto  tu 
other ;  conseqaently,  the  nearer  the  atSat 
to  be  defended  comes  to  a  straight  liiH,tiii 
better.  This  principle,  demonstrated  u  tn  ori- 
ginal diocovery  with  a  great  show  of  mitW 
matioal  learning  by  Oormontaigne,  vu  tlw 
venr  weU  Imown  to  Speckle  160  yesn  cvfie 
9.  Acute-angled  bastions  ore  bad;  so  are  obtw- 
anj^ed;  the  salient  angle  should  be  a  right  out 
Though  correct  in  his  oppnsidon  to  wait  » 
lients  (the  smallest  admissiUe  stheot  u^  ii 
now  generally  fixed  at  60*^  the  partiiitja  ^ 
time  for  right-angled  salients  made  him  bottile 
to  the  obtiue  salient,  which  is  indeed  tojiI- 
vantageoos  and  annvoidable  in  pdjgcotviA 
many  sides.  In  &ct,  this  appears  to  hm  bta 
merely  a  concesraon  to  the  pr^odioeg  (rfbii  tin^ 
for  the  diagrams  of  what  heoonsiderslut  itrotf- 
est  method  of  fortification  all  have  obbuMD^ 
bastions.  8.  The  Italian  bastions  are  &rtw 
smtdl;  a  bastion  must  be  large.  Ck)iiie;iw«%, 
Speckle's  bastions  are  larger  than  those  itfCor- 
montdgne.  4.  Cavaliers  are  necessary  ii  eroj 
bastion  and  on  every  corUun.  Thi8Ta»a«»- 
sequence  of  the  system  of  siege  of  hii  tiiae, 
in  which  high  cavaliers  in  the  trenches  pkjtl 
a  great  part.  But  in  Speckle's  intoitiaD,  to 
cavaliers  were  to  do  more  than  resist  tieie; 
they  are  real  eoupwret  provided  beforehand  is 
the  bastion,  forming  a  second  line  of  defatt 
after  the  enceinte  has  been  breached  and  ctorn- 
ed.  The  whole  of  the  credit  generally  giw 
to  Vauban  and  Oormontaigne  for  wHm 
forming  permanent  conparee,  is  therefewj"" 
reality  due  to  Speckle.  6.  A  oOTtion,  A  least, 
of  the  fiank,  and  better  still  the  whole  of  ^ 
flank  of  a  bastion,  must  be  perpendicular  to  toe 
line  of  defence,  and  the  flank  be  erected  in  tie 
point  where  the  line  of  defence  crosaee  ttie  «• 
tain.  This  important  principle,  the  «B««5* 
00  very  of  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  »| 
glory  of  the  French  engineer  Pagan,  wbIM* 
publicly  prodmmed  VO  years  before  ftj* 
6.  Casemated  galleries  are  necessary  for  »• 
defence  of  the  ditch;  conseqaently Sperilew 
them  both  on  the  &ces  and  flanks  of  the  1* 
tion,  bat  only  for  infantry;  if  he  had  mi« 
them  large  enoogh  for  artillery,  he  ^o"""  " 
this  respect  have  been  fully  up  to  the  latest  to- 
provements.  1.  To  be  nseful,  the  ravelin  nw 
DC  as  large  as  possible ;  accordingly, ^x^' 
ravelin  is  the  largest  ever  prow»ed.  So'i 
Vauban's  improvements  upon  Pagan  cww 
portiy,  and  Oormontiugne's  improvementa  v^ 
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Vanbaa  oonrist  almost  entirely,  in  the  snooec- 
sive  «ti]«rgement  of  the  ravelin ;  bnt  Speckle's 
ntvelin.  is  a  good  deal  luger  than  even  Oormon- 
taigne'Sb    8.  The  ooverea  way  is  to  be  strength- 
ened as  mnch  as  poesible.    Bpeokle  was  the 
first  to  see  the  immense  importance  of  the 
covered  way,  and  he  strengthened  it  aeoord- 
iBglj.      The  crests  of  the  glacis  and  of  the 
counterscarp  were  formed  «n  erimaiUir*  Hike 
tbe  edge  of  a  sawX  so  aa  to  render  enfilading 
fire  ineJETectiTe.    Oormontidgne,  again,  took  np 
this  idea  of  Speckle's ;  bnt  he  retained  the  tra- 
▼ersea  (short  ramparts  across  the  covered  way 
^sfdnat  enfilading  fire),  which  Spe<^e  r^ected. 
Modem  engineers  have  generally  come  to  Uie 
oonclnaion  that  Reekie's  plan  is  better  than 
Oonnontaigne's.    Speckle,  beside,  was  the  first 
to  place  artillery  on  tbe  places  of  arms  of  the 
covered  way.    9.  No  piece  of  masonry  is  to  be 
ezpoeed  to  the  eye  and  direct  fire  of  the  enemy, 
so  that  hia  breadiing  batteries  cannot  be  estab- 
lished before  he  has  arrived  on  the  crest  of  tlw 
glaeis.     This  most  important  principle,  thoii|^ 
established  by  Speckle  in  the  16th  centn^, 
was  not  generally  adopted  until  Oormontaigne ; 
even  Vauban  exposes  a  good  deal  of  his  mason- 
ry.   ^See  O,  fig.  2.)    In  this  shoct  abstract  of 
Reekie's  ideas  the  fimdamental  principles  of 
all  modem  bastionary  fortafioation  are  not  only 
contained  bnt  plainly  stated,  and  his  syston, 
which  even  now  wonld  afford  very  good  defen- 
sive works,  is  tmly  wonderAil  considering  the 
time  in  which  he  lived.    There  is  not  a  cele- 
brated engineer  in  i^e  whole  history  of  modem 
fortification  who  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
oofMed  some  of  Ms  best  ideas  fixnn  this  great 
original  Boorce  of  bastionary  defence.  Speckle's 
tactical  engineering  skill  was  shown  in  the 
constraction  of  the  fortresses  of   Ingolstadt, 
Sohlettstadt,   Hagenan,  TJlm,  Oolmar,  Basel 
and  Strasbonrg,  all  of  which  were  fortified 
nnder  his  direction. — Abont  the  same  epoch,  the 
Btmggle  for  the  independence  of  the  NeUier- 
lands  gave  rise  to  another  school  of  fortifica- 
tion.   The  Dntch  towns,  whose  old  masonry 
walls  could  not  be  expected  to  resist  a  regnlar 
attack,  Jiad  to  be  fortified  agtunst  the  Spaniards; 
there  was,  however,  neither  time  nor  money 
for  the  erection  of  the  high  masonry  bastions 
and  cavaliers  of  the  Italian  system.    Bnt  the 
natnre  of  the  gronnd  offered  other  reeonroes  in 
its  low  elevation  above  the  water  horison,  and 
consequently  the  Dntch,  expert  in  canal  and 
dike  building,  trusted  to  the  water  for  their 
defence.    Their  system  was  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  Italian:  wide  and  shallow  wet  ditch- 
es, frmn  14  to  40  yards  across ;  low  ramparts 
without  any  masonry  revetment,  bnt  covered 
by  a  still  lower  advanced  rampart  (/avtte^aie) 
tor  the  stronger  defence  of  the  ditch ;  numerous 
ontworks  in  the  ditch,  such  as  ravelins,  half 
moons  (ravelins  in  front  of  the  salient  of  the 
bisticRi),  horn  and  crown  works;*  and  finally, 

*  A  Iiorn  work  Is  •  bastlonnnr  front,  two  half  buttons,  * 
cartels,  ind  •  rtTclln  udTuicca  In  fl-ont  of  the  mslu  dlteh 
•ad  eloMd  0D  cm1>  M»  bj  *  stnlglit  lino  of  immput  md 


a  better  use  <^  tho  acddents  of  the  gronnd  Hutn 
with  the  Italians.  The  first  town  fortified  en- 
tirely by  earthworks  and  wet  ditches  was  Breda 
(1688).  Subsequently  the  Dntch  method  re- 
ceived several  improvements :  a  narrow  cone 
of  the  scarp  was  revetted  with  masonry,  as  tba 
wet  ditches,  when  fi%>zen  over  in  winter,  were 
easily  pat»ed  by  the  enemy ;  locks  and  sluices 
were  oonstracted  in  the  ditch,  so  as  to  let  the 
water  in  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy  had 
begun  to  siq>  the  hitherto  dry  bottom ;  and 
finally,  sluices  and  dikes  were  constracted  for 
a  ^vtomatio  inundation  of  the  conntry  around 
tbe  foot  of  the  glacis.  The  writers  on  this  elder 
Dntch  method  of  fortification  are  ICarolois 
(1627),  Freitag  (16S0X  YOiker  (1666),  Melder 
(1670).  An  awlication  of  Speckle's  maxims  to 
the  Dutch  method  was  atteinpted  by  Soheither, 
Kenbauer,  Heidemann,  and  Heer  (all  from  1670 
to  1690,  uid  all  of  them  Germans). — Of  all  the 
different  schools  of  fortification,  the  French  has 
eqjoyed  the  greatest  popularity;  its  maxTuis 
have  found  practical  «4>plication  in  a  great- 
er number  of  still  existing  fortresses  than  those 
of  all  the  other  schools  put  together.  StiU,  there 
is  no  school  so  poor  in  original  ideas.  There  is 
neither  a  new  work  nor  a  new  principle  in  the 
vriiole  of  die  Frendi  school  whion  is  not  borrow- 
ed from  the  Italians,  the  Dutch,  or  the  Germans. 
But  the  great  merit  of  the  French  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  art  to  predse  mathematical  rules,  the 
qrmmetrical  arrangement  of  the  proportions  of 
the  different  lines,  and  the  adi^>taaon  of  the 
scientific  theory  to  the  varied  conditions  given 
by  the  locality  to  be  fortified.  Errard  of  Bar- 
le-Duc  (1694),  c<»nmonly  called  the  father  of 
French  fortification,  has  no  claim  to  the  appel- 
lation ;  his  flanks  form  an  acute  angle  with  the 
curtain,  so  as  to  be  still  more  ineffective  than 
those  of  the  Italians.  A  more  important  name 
is  Pagan  (1646).  He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
in  Fiance,  and  to  popularize.  Speckle's  prindple 
that  the  flanks  should  be  perpendicular  to  the 
lines  of  defence.  His  bastions  are  roomy ;  the 
proportions  between  the  lengths  of  faces,  flanks, 
and  curtains  are  very  good ;  the  lines  of  de- 
fmoe  are  never  longer  than  240  yards,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  ditch,  bnt  not  the  covered 
way,  is  within  musket  range  from  the  flanks, 
Bia  ravelin  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Italiaoa, 
and  has  a  redvit  or  keep  in  its  gorge,  so  as  to 
admit  of  reostanoe  when  its  rampart  has  already 
been  taken.  He  covers  the  faces  of  tbe  ba8ti<»a 
with  a  narrow  detached  work  in  the  ditch,  called 
a  counter-guard,  a  work  which  had  already  been 
used  by  the  Dntch  (the  Qerman  Dillich  appears 
to  have  first  introduced  it).  His  bastions  nave 
a  double  rampart  on  the  fiwes,  the  second  to 

ditch,  which  Is  aligned  npon  tbe  ftees  of  the  buttons  of  the 
enceinte  so  as  to  be  eompletelr  flanked  by  their  fire.  A 
crown  work  consists  oftwosaohadTaneedfraiits(ODeba>tion  ■ 
flanked  br  two  half  baattoos) ;  a  doable  crown  work  baa  three 
fronts.  In  all  these  works  It  Is  Bocessarr  that  their  rampart 
•honld  be  at  leaat  aa  maeh  lower  than  that  of  tbe  enceinte  aa 
the  rampart  of  tbe  ravelin  to  maintain  the  command  of  the 
enceinte  over  them.  Tbe  adoption  of  each  outworks,  which 
of  oonrse  were  exceptiona,  waa  refolated  bj  tbe  aatnra  .at 
thegronad. 
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■arfie'Matwapare;  bat&e  ditch  betweoatfaa 
two  ramparts  is  entirely  'without  flanking  flre. 
Hie  maa  who  made  the  French  school  the  first 
in  Europe  was  Yaoban  (1688-1707),  marshal 
of  France.  Although  his  real  military  ^i^ 
vests  apon  his  two  great  inventions  in  the  attatuE 
of  fbrtreaoes  Aicodiet  fire  and  parallels),  still  h« 
it  pc^MiIarly  better  known  as  a  oonstmetor  of 
them.  What  we  have  sud  of  the  French  school 
to  trae  of  Vanbon's  method  in  the  highest  do« 
gree.  We  see  in  hisoonstraotions  as  great  a  va* 
riety  of  forms  as  is  compatible  with  the  bas- 
\iaaaxj  system;  but  there  is  nothing  original 
among  tnem,  much  less  any  attempt  to  adopt 
otlMr  forms  than  the  bastionaty.  3nt  the  ar* 
tangement  of  the  details,  the  pn^MirtionB  of  the 
Unea,  the  profiles,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
titeory  to  the  ever-varying  reqoirements  of  the 
looaUty,  are  so  ingenions,  that  they  AWear  per- 
igotion  in  comparison  to  the  wwks  ctma  prede* 
eeacn,  so  tl«t  soientdfio  andsyatenatiolartifioa- 
tion  may  be  said  to  dote  from  turn.  Yaaban, 
howevec,  did  not  write  aline  on  his  method  of  for* 
tifloation,  but  from  the  great  number  of  fortreases 
ecMUtmoted  by  hhn  the  French  engineers  have 
tried  to  deduce  the  theoretical  roles  he  follow* 
ed,  and  thns  have  been  established  8  meth- 
ods, called  Vaubsn's  first,  second,  and  tiiird 
qrstem.  Fig.  1  gives  the  first  system  in  its 
greatest  dmplidty.  The  chief  dimenmons  ware; 
the  ooter  ^e  of  the  polygon,  from  the  point  of 
one  bastion  to  that  of  die  next,  800  yards  (on  an 
average);  on  the  middle  of  this  line,  aperpen- 
dicnlw  a  ^,  i  of  the  first;  through  0,  the  lines 
of  defenoe  flrom  a"  and  a',  a"  cT,  and  a' «".  From 
likd  foltaSa  a"  and  a",  f  of  a"  a'  measured  on  the 
lines  of  defence  gives  the  faces  a"  e"  and  V  V. 
IVom  die  dionlder  points  «"  and  V  arcs  with 
the  radios  d'  ^  mo'  «"  were  drawn  between 
the  lines  of  defence,  giving  the  flanks  V  d!  and 
o"  «".  Draw  «"  <2'  the  oortain.  The  ditch: 
with  radios  80  yards,  an  arc  in  front  of  the 
point  of  the  bastion^  prolonged  by  tangents 
drawn  to  this  arc  from  the  shoulder  points  of 
the  a^trfning  bartiona,  gives  the  oountemoarp. 
The  lavdin :  from  the  curtain  point «",  with 
radius  <"  y  (v,  a  point  on  the  oppodte  fiioe  11 
jards  bevond  the  abonldeKioint),  draw  the  are 
y  A,  nntil  it  crosses  tlie  proiongatian  of  Uie  per* 
pendioidar  a  /3;  this  gives  ue  point  of  tiie 
ravelin:  tiie  diord  to  the  are  Just  deeoribed 
gives  the  fitce,  which  is  oontimied  from  the 
point  until  it  reaches  the  prolongation  of  the 
tangent  forming  the  counterscarp  of  the  main 
ditut;  the  gorge  of  tlie  ravelin  is  fixed  by  Ais 
line  eqnally,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  ditch  re- 
mains free  for  the  fire  of  the  flanks.  In  front 
of  the  curtain,  and  th«re  alone,  V snban  retained 
the  Dutch  fautte-braie  ;  this  had  already  been 
done  by  theltalian  Florianl  before  him,  and  the 
new  work  had  been  called  tenaille  (tenaglia). 
Its  faces  were  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of 
defenoe.  The  ditoh  in  front  of  tlie  ravelin  was 
S4  yards  wide,  the  conntersoarp  parallel  to  the 
ftces  of  the  ravelin,  and  the  point  rounded  off. 
In  this  manner  Yanban  obtained  roomy  baa* 


tkms,  and  kept  Us  fludesd  HHentanlksvd 
within  mnsket  range ;  but  &e  rim^dtf  tf 
these  bastions  renders  the  defenoe  et  Dm  bIm 
impossiUe  as  soon  as  the  fisea  of  one bMoaii 
breached.  Hk  flanks  are  not  so  good  asSpteldA 
or  Pagan's,  fonning  an  aoote  aag^iriA  tk 
lines  of  defenoe;  tat  be  does  awsyiitkai 
2  and  8  tiers  of  nnowered  goas  vliidi  t(- 
ore  in  most  of  the  Italian  and  esri^  bwh 
flaidcs,  and  wUdi  were  never  veiynirfgL  Hi 
tenaille  is  intended  to  strengthen  tin  Mm 
of  the  ditoh  by  infontry  fire,  snd  to  cow  te 
enrtain  fhim  direct  breaching  fin  Una  4s 
crest  of  the  dads;  but  thisisvayinqMrfioS; 
done,  as  thel>res«diing  batteries  in  the  ialiit» 
ing  plaoe  of  arms  (fi,  fig.  1)  have  a  feU  Tisw  of  da 

gieae<tf  the  curtain  next  to  the  flank  st  a  Ttk 
I  a  great  weakness,  as  a  breadi  there  mU 
tarn  <ul  the  eoiqmres  prepared  in  the  baaliea  M 
a  seoood  fine  of  defence.  It  arises 'ft«D  fti 
tavelin  being  still  too  smalL  Tbeeomndnf, 
oonstmoted  without  cr6mailldres,  but  vitklm' 
erse^  is  much  inferior  to  Spedde^;  the  tm- 
erses  prevent  not  only  the  enemy,  but  ibolb 
defenoe,  fhim  enfilading  the  covered  tij.  Ha 
eommnnieatieas  between  the  different  nUt 
are  on  the  idiolegood,  but  atiUnotnffigieBtfa 
eneigetio  saltiea.  The  profiles  are  of  sde^ 
of  strength  which  is  adll  genersBy  sdoftei 
Bnt  Yaidian  still  dung  to  the  syiteB  «  » 
vetting  thewhole  of  the  outside  (tf  ttie  na- 

Eart  with  masonry,  so  that  at  leait  U  M 
igh  of  masMiry  was  nnoovered.  TUi  ■» 
take  is  made  in  many  of  Yanban'i  fcubma, 
and  once  made  am  only  be  reinedied  it  ■ 
enormous  expense  by  widening  the  ditch  k 
front  of  the  fiaoes  of  the  bestioni,  tad  e» 
stmoting  earthwork  coontergnards  to  eonr  tU 
masonry.  Daring  the  greater  port  of  Ui  tt 
Yauban  fidlowed  his  Srtt  method;  Imt  it* 
1080  he  introduced  two  other  metbodt,  htnil 
for  their  ol^eot  to  admit  o{  a  pmksigeddetaH 
after  the  bastion  was  breadiea.  For  tUi  !<»■ 
pose  he  took  up  an  idea  of  Oastriotto'i,  *li**~ 
propoeed  to  modernize  the  old  tower  ud  nl 
fortifioatico  by  riadng  detached  bartiin  b^ 
lated,  inthe  ditch,  in  front  ofthetowoi.  Son 
Yauban's  seocmd  and  third  method*  igne  ■> 
this.  The  ravelin  is  also  made  larger,  tknt* 
aonry  is  a  little  better  covered;  tbetowenii* 
oasemated,  but  badly;  the  fenlt that ft*«^ 
may  be  breached  between  bastion  ind  MW 
la  maintained,  and  renders  the  detsobed  MM 
partly  illnsory.  Still,  Yaoban  conadww* 
second  and  thkdmethoda  as  v«y  strong.  *^ 
he  handed  over  to  Louis  XI Y.  the  pl*»*'? 
fortification  of  Landan  (second  nsteo),  k  v^ 
"Sire,  here  is  a  phwe  that  all  nysrtvw 
not  suflloe  to  take."  This  did  not  pK^^ 
dan  from  bdng  takm  8  times  doriog  w 
ban's  life  (1708,  1708,  1704),  and  ag«i»  "Ww 
after  his  death  (1718).— The  errwsof  *»» 
were  rectified  by  Oormontaigne,  whose  bwW 
may  be  considered  as  the  perfection  of  '''•  *j 
tionary  system.  Cormontugne  (1 696-1 W 
was  a  general  of  ongineers.    His  larger  he^xs* 
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poMlIfc  0»  MnatnMtion  of  parmatieat  oonpvKB 
■god  second  linei  of  de&noe ;  hit  nTelins  were 
DMuiy  as  hrgt  aa  those  of  Speckle,  and  taUj 
ooTei«d  that  portion  of  the  cnrt^  vrhioh  Van* 
baa  had  left  exposed.    In  polygons  of  8  and 
more  sides  his  imyelins  were  so  far  advanced 
thftt  their  fire  took  in  the  rear  the  besiegers' 
works  against  the  next  bastion  as  soon  as  he 
re«obed  the  crest  of  the  glacis.    In  order  to 
•▼oid  this,  two  rayelins  hare  to  be  ooaquered 
b^ore  on«  bastion  can  be  breaohed.    Thu  inn< 
ioal  siii!{>«rt  of  the  large  caTelins  beoomes  more 
and  more  efifiM;tiT«  the  more  the  line  to  be  de- 
fianded  wproaohes  a  straight  one.    The  reen- 
tering place  of  arms  was  strengthened  by  a 
xedcdt.    Theorestof  the^adsisdrawnmer^ 
mtailUre,  as  with  Speckle,  bnt  trarerses  are 
maintained.    The  profiles  are  very  good,  wmI 
the  masonry  is  always  covered  by  uie  earth- 
works in  ffont>   With  Oormontaigne  the  French 
aoboc4  closes,  as  far  as  the  oonstmotion  of  has- 
tionary  d^acea,  with  oatworks  within  the 
difa^  is  oonoemed.    A  comparison  of  the  grad- 
ual development  of  bastionary  fortification  from 
1600  to  1760,  and  of  its  final  resolts  as  laid  down 
by  Cormontaigne,  with  the  prindples  of  Speo- 
Ue,  as  stated  above,  will  tend  to  ducidate  the 
wondttfol  genins  of  the  German  en^^neer;  for 
abhongh  oatworks  in  the  ditch  have  l>een  mid- 
tipfied  to  an  enormous  degree,  yet  not  a  ringle 
important  piinoiide  has  been  dtscovered  during 
all  ti>eee  160  years  which  had  not  been  already 
dearly  and  distinctly  ennndated  by  Speckle. 
— After  Oormontaigne,  the  school  of  engineers 
of  lUzidres  (about  1760)  made  some  sl^ht  al- 
terations in  his  system,  the  principal  of  which 
is  the  return  to  Speckle's  old  rule  that  the  flanks 
most  be  perpendioolar  to  the  lines  of  defienoe. 
Bnt  the  prindpal  point  for  which  the  school  of 
M&ddres  is  remarkable  is  that  they  for  the  first 
time  oonstmot  outworks  beyond  the  covered 
irvy.    On  fronts  particnkrly  open  to  attack 
tlx7  nlaoe  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  on  the 

nital  of  the  bastion,  a  detached  ravelin  called 
nnette,  and  thereby  approach  for  the  first 
time  to  the  modem  system  of  permanent  in- 
trenched camps.  In  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
oentary  Bonsmard,  a  French  emigrant  who 
■erved  in  Prassia  and  was  killed  at  Dantzio 
in  1808,  tried  still  to  improve  npon  Oormon- 
tugae;  his  ideas  are  rather  oompliciUed,  and 
the  meet  remarkable  is  that  his  ravelin,  which 
b  very  large,  is  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the 
gjads  almost  so  as  to  take  the  place  and  ffano- 
tioBi,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  the  lunette  just 
deeeribed. — A  Dutch  engineer  of  Vaqban's 
time,  who  more  than  once  opposed  him  in 
mge  warfare  with  eqnal  honor,  Baron  Ooehom, 
gave  a  farther  development  to  the  old  Dutch 
method  of  fortification.  His  system  gives  a 
strenger  defen<^  even  than  Oormootiugne's,  by 
the  owTer  combination  of  wet  and  dry  ditches, 
the  grjBftt  fftdlitiee  offered  to  sorties,  the  ez- 
eelleot  oommonications  between  the  works,  and 
the  ingenious  rednits  and  coupures  in  his 
isvelins  and  bastions.    Ooehom,  a  great  ad- 


ndrer  of  Speelde,  It  the  only  engineer  of  notl 
who  was  honest  enough  to  acknowledge  how 
much  he  owed  to  him. — ^We  have  seen  that 
even  before  the  introdnotian  of  bastions,  Albert 
Ditrer  used  OMwnnidres  to  affi>rd  a  stronger 
flanking  fire.  &  his  fortified  square  he  even 
entirely  trusts  to  these  oaponnidres  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  ditch ;  there  are  no  towers  on  the 
comer  of  tfie  fort;  it  is  a  plain  square  with 
none  but  salient  an^et.  To  make  the  enceinte 
of  a  polygon  entimy  ooinddent  with  its  onfe* 
Une.  so  as  to  have  all  salient  and  no  reentering 
angles,  and  to  flsAk  the  ditdi  by  caponnidres, 
oonstitntes  what  is  oaUed  pctygonal  fortifica* 
tion,  andDfirermmtbeoonaderedaaits&tiier. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  staiHdisped  enceinte,  in 
which  salient  and  reentering  angles  ft^owopon 
each  other  regnlarly,  and  in  which  each  line  is 
both  flank  and  fhce  at  once,  flanking  the  ditch 
of  the  next  line  with  the  portion  next  to  the  reen>- 
taring  angje,  and  oommanding  the  field  with  the 
portion  next  tiie  salient — eaea  an  outline  oon- 
stitntes tenaille  fortification.  The  older  Italians 
and  sevOTsl  of  the  dder  Germans  had  proposed 
this  fbrm,  but  it  was  not  devdoped  till  after- 
ward. The  system  of  George  Bimpler  (en- 
gineer to  the  emperor  cf  Germany,  killed  in  de- 
fending Vienna  against  the  Turks  in  1688) 
fcHins  a  kind  of  intermediate  stage  between  the 
bastionary  and  tenaille  system.  What  be  caDa 
bitermediate  bastions  constitute  in  reidity  a 
perfiact  line  of  tenailles.  He  dedared  him- 
self energetically  against  open  batteries  with  a 
mere  earth  parapet  in  fSront,  and  insisted  on 
casemated  batteries  wherever  they  could  be 
erected;  especially  on  the  flanks,  where  2  or 
S  tieia  of  well  covered  guns  would  thus  have 
a  ten  greater  efteot  than  the  2  or  8  tiers  of 
guns  in  open  flank  batteries,  which  could  never 
act  together.  He  also  insisted  on  batteries,  that 
is,  reSuit$,  hi  the  places  of  arms  of  the  covered 
way,  which  Ooehom  and  Oormontaigne  adopted, 
and  especially  a  doable  and  triple  line  m  de- 
faioe  behind  the  salient  angles  of  the  encdnte. 
In  tMs  manner  his  syston  is  remarkably  in 
advance  of  his  time ;  the  wh(de  of  his  enceinte 
eondsts  of  independent  forts,  each  of  which 
has  to  be  taken  separatdy,  and  large  de* 
fennve  casemates  are  nsed  in  a  manner  which 
reminds  us,  almost  in  the  detaBs  even  of  their 
application,  of  the  more  recent  oonstmctions  in 
Germany.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Montalem- 
bert  owed  as  modi  toBbnpler  as  the  bastionary 
system  of  the  17th  and  18th  century  to  Speckle. 
The  author. who  flrst  ftilly  developed  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  tentuUe  over  the  bastionary 
system  wa8Land8berg(171S) ;  bnt  it  would  lead 
ns  too  far  if  we  were  to  enter  into  his  argnroentt 
or  describe  his  fortifloatory  outline.  Of  the 
long  series  of  skilful  German  en^neers  who 
followed  Bimpler  and  Landabergp,  we  may 
name  the  Meoklenbnrg  oolond  Bnggenhagen 
(1720),  the  inventor  of  blockhcnse  traverses,  or 
traverses  hollowed  out  and  adapted  for  casemat- 
ed musketry  fire ;  and  the  Wtkrtemberg  miHor 
Herbert  (1784X  inventor  of  defendve  barracks, 
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krge  bamokg  in  the  gorge  of  salient  worka. 
proof  against  vertioal  fire,  with  emtvasarea 
casemates  on  the  side  fitcing  the  eooeinte,  and 
barracks  and  store  rooms  on  the  side  fiaoing  the 
town.  Both  these  oonstmotions  are  now  very 
largely  used. — Thus  we  see  that  the  German 
Mhool,  witli  almost  the  only  exception  of 
Speckle,  was  from  its  origin  adverse  to  bastidas, 
which  it  eonght  to  replaioe  chiefly  by  tenailles, 
ud  that  it  attempted  at  the  same  tune  to  intro- 
dace  a  better  system  of  inner  defence,  chiefly 
by  the  nae  of  oaseraated  galleries,  whidi  again 
were  oonddered  as  the  height  of  absurdity  by 
French  engineering  anthonties.  One  of  the 
greatest  engineers,  howeyer,  that  France  ever 
prodaced,  the  marqoia  de  Montalembert  (171S- 
'99),  m^jor-general  of  cavalry,  passed  over  with 
dnmis  beating  and  colors  flying  into  the  camp 
of  the  German  school,  to  the  great  horror  of  the 
whtde  Fren^  engineering  corps,  who,  np  to  the 

S resent  date,  decry  every  word  he  has  written, 
[ontalembert  severely  oritioized  the  defects 
of  the  bastionary  system ;  the  ineffeotoalii^  of 
its  flanking  fire ;  the  almost  certiunty  it  oflmred 
to  the  enemy  that  his  shots  if  they  missed  one 
line  most  do  harm  in  another ;  the  want  of  pro- 
tection agunst  vertical  fire;  the  perfect  iudes»- 
ness  of  the  cnrtain  as  to  fiie ;  the  impossibility 
of  having  good  and  large  conpnres  in  the  gorges 
of  the  basuons,  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  for- 
tress of  his  time  had  any  of  the  moltifiBriona 
permanent  conpnres  proposed  by  tiie  theorists 
of  the  school ;  and  the  weakness,  bad  connection, 
and  want  of  mntoal  support  of  the  ontworka. 
Montalembert  therefore  preferred  either  the 
tenaille  or  the  polygonal  system.  In  either  case 
the  body  of  the  piaoe  consisted  of  a  row  of 
oasematea,  with  one  or  two  tiers  of  gnns,  the 
masonry  of  whidt  was  covered  from  direct  fire 
by  a  conntergnard  or  eovi9r&-/ae«  of  earthwork 
extending  all  aroond  and  having  a  second  ditch 
in  its  tcoat ;  this  ditch  was  flanked  by  case- 
mates in  the  reentering  angles  of  the  oonvre-£ace 
covered  by  the  paraph  of  the  rednit  or  Innette 
In  lAe  reentering  place  of  arms.  The  whole 
system  was  leased  npon  the  principle  of  oppos- 
ing, by  means  of  casemated  gnna,  snoh  an  over- 
whelming fire  to  the  enemy  the  moment  he 
reached  the  crest  of  the  g^aoia,  or  of  the  oonvre- 
fuse,  that  he  conld  not  poesibly  snoceed  in 
erecting  bis  breaching  batteries.  That  case- 
mates conld  do  this  he  maintained  ag^nst  the 
nnanimoos  condemnation  of  French  engineers, 
and  he  afterward  even  compiled  systems  of 
eiroalar  and  tenaille  fortifications  in  which 
all  earthworks  were  rdeoted  and  the  whole 
defence  intrusted  to  high  casemated  batteries 
with  from  4  to  6  tiers  of  guns,  the  masonry 
of  which  was  to  be  protected  by  the  fire  of 
its  batteries  only.  Thus,  in  his  circular  sys- 
tem, he  contrives  to  oonoentrate  848  gnns  on 
any  point  600  yards  ttom  the  fortress,  and  ex- 
pects that  snch  an  immrase  8U|»eriority  of  fire* 
would  put  the  possibility  (tf  erecting  nege  bat- 
teries entirely  out  of  the  question.  In  this, 
however,  he  has  found  no  adherents,  except  in 


the  oonstmotioa  of  the  sea  ftmbofeoNtfati; 
here  the  impossibility  of  breaohmg  itngg  ei» 
mated  walls  by  the  guns  of  ships  WM  pnt^  nl 
demonstrated  by  th«  bombardnMntofStMs* 
poL  Theq>Iendid  forts  of  Sebaab^OroMtad^ 
Oherboorg,  and  the  new  battenei  on  tiia  ea> 
trance  of  Portsmoathharbor  (Enriaiid),a]||i 
most  all  modem  forts  forhari)orae£neei|dHt 
fleeta,  are  constmcted  according  to  Ibntdoh 
bert's  principle.  The  partly  UDOovtredain^ 
of  the  Maximilian  towers  at  lints  (Anliii)ud 
of  the  reduits  of  the  detadied  forts  of  Oolgpi 
are  imitated  from  Montalembert's  kai  b^ 
projects.  In  the  fortification  of  steep  hej^ 
(Ehrenbreitsteia  in  Pmaeia,  for  intUoo^th 
uncovered  masonry  forts  have  also  been  tarn- 
times  adopted,  but  what  resistanoe  they  vi  \» 
able  to  make  must  be  decided  by  actoal  experi- 
ence.— The  tenaille  qntem  has  veTtt,  to  ov 
knowledge  at  least,  fonnd  practical  ^ijdicitiea, 
but  the  polygonal  system  is  in  great bvorii Or 
many,  and  has  been  applied  to  most  modem  e» 
stmctions  there ;  while  the  French  tmcioul; 
dingtoOmTOontaigne'sbastioos.  Theeseeitt^ 
in  the  polygonal  system,  is  geaenllj  «  pUt 
earthworic  rampetrt  with  revetted  eeti])  mi 
coonterscarp,  with  large  c^Nnmi^es  in  tbe  aid- 
die  of  the  fcmts,  and  with  large  defentiTelr' 
racks  behind  the  rampart  and  covered  \jkt» 
serve  as  conpnres.  Similar  defeurre  iMmb 
have  also  been  erected  as  conpores  in  mtaj  k» 
tionary  works,  to  close  the  gorges  tt  Uttim- 
tiouB ;  the  rampart  serving  as  a  oonnterguid  t» 

Sroteot  the  masonry  from  distant  fire.  Of  lU 
[ontalembert's  proposals,  however,  Uut  of  d» 
tached  forts  has  had  the  greatest  sacoen,  ad  ii- 
itiated  a  new  era,  not  onfy  in  fortlfleation,  Mil 
the  attack  and  defence  of  fortresMi,  udeTeaii 
general  strategy.  Montalembert  propoMd  i» 
surround  large  fortresses  in  important  litiutMi 
by  a  single  or  double  chain  of  sniaH  fi>rts,  odoob- 
manding  elevations,  which,  tbongfa  isolited  it 
appearance,  would  still  support  esoh  otlief  if 
their  fire,  and,  by  the  focility  they  nve  for  ]ttp 
sortie^  would  render  a  bombarmBeDtofte 
place  impossible,  and  whm  required  '"''■■ 
mtrenched  camp  for  an  army.  Ytsta  k» 
already  introduced  permanent  intreached<nil» 
under  the  gnns  of  fortresses,  bnt  tUr  u- 
trenchments  consisted  of  long  continaoBi  fiit^ 
which,  if  broken  through  at  one  point  W, 
were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  tlie  es^■^ 
But  these  intrenched  camps  of  Montstenbirt* 
were  capable  of  a  far  greater  ''•'•*'2f'[ 
each  fort  had  to  be  taken  singly,  and  Ixw ' 
or  4  at  least  were  conqoered,  no  eneaj  w» 
open  his  trenches  agamst  the  ]dace.  )»*■ 
over,  the  siege  of  each  <rfthe  fwts  coold  ben- 
terrupted  at  every  moment  by  the  ?*™?^ 
rather  the  army  encamping  behind  thewn* 
and  thus  a  combination  of  active  «"^^^ 
and  regular  fortress  war&re  was  eecnred,  m* 
must  greatly  strengthen  the  defaiee.  "«* 
Napoleon  led  his  armies  hundred*  <»  "r* 
through  the  enemy's  country,  never  Bitm 
the  fortresses  which  had  all  been  constnutM 
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■coofdiBg  to  the  old  s^em,  and  when  in  retnrn 
ih«  alliea  (1814  and  1816)  marched  straight  on 
to-vrard  Paris,  leaving  almost  mmotioed  in  tiieir 
rear  the  triple  helt  of  fortresses  with  which 
Vanban  had  endowed  France,  it  became  evident 
that  a  B7«tem  of  fortification  was  antiquated 
-which  confined  its  outworks  to  the  main  ditch  or 
at  the  outdde  to  the  foot  of  the  glacis.    Snch 
foTtremeB  had  loet  their  powei'of  attraction  over 
the  large  anniee  of  modem  times.    Their  means 
c^  dohig  harm  did  not  extend  beyond  the  range 
of  their  cannon.    It  thus  became  necessary  to 
find  some  new  means  to  break  the  impetnone 
morement  of  modem  invading  armies,  and 
MoiitaIeml>ert'8  detached  forts  were  applied  on  a 
large  scale.  Cologne,  Coblentz,  Mentz,  Rastedt 
Ulm,  KOnigsberg,  Poeen,  Lintz,  Pesohiera,  and 
Verona  were  severally  transformed  into  large 
intrenched  camps,  capable  of  holding  from  00,- 
000  to  100,000  men,  bnt  defensible,  m  case  of 
need,  by  fkr  smaller  garrisons.    At  the  same 
time,  the  tactical  advantages  of -the  locality  to 
be  fbrtified  were  placed  in  the  baokgronnd  by 
the  Btrategetical  considerations  which  now  de- 
cided the  sitnation  of  fortresses.    Snch  places 
only  were  fortified  as  might  directly  or  In- 
directiy  stop  the  progress  of  a  victorious  army, 
and  which,  being  large  towns  in  themselves, 
offered  great  advant^es  to  an  army  by  being 
the  centre  of  the  resources  of  whole  provinces. 
Situations  on  large  rivers,  espedaUy  at  the 
points  of  junction  of  two  considerable  rivers, 
wwe  chosen  in  preference,  as  they  oompeUed 
the  attacking  amy  to  divide  its  forces.    The 
enceinte  was  simplified  as  much  as  possible,  and 
outworks  in  the  ditch  were  almost  entirely  done 
away  with ;  it  was  snfSoient  to  hove  the  en- 
ceinte safe  against  an  irregular  attack.    The 
principal  batQe-field  lay  around  the  detached 
forts,  and  they  were  to  be  defended  not  so 
much  by  the  fire  from  their  ramparts,  as  by  the 
salHes  of  the  garrison  of  the  fortress  itself. 
The  largest  fortress  constraoted  upon  tliis  plan 
u  Paris;  it  has  a  simple  bastioned  enceinte 
with  bastioned  forts,  almost  all  squares ;  there 
iano  outwork,  not  even  a  ravelin,  in  the  whole 
fortification.    No  donbt,  the  defensive  strength 
of  France  has  gained  80  per  cent,  by  this  new 
and  immense  intrenched  camp,  large  enough  to 
aSbrd  a  refhge  for  three  beaten  armies.    The 
intrinrio  value  of  the  difierent  methods  of  forti- 
fieati(nt  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  importance 
by tiiis  improvement;  the  cheapest  will  now  be 
the  best ;  for  the  defence  is  now  based,  not  upon 
the  passive  system  of  awaiting  the  enemy  be- 
hind tlte  waUs  until  he  opens  his  trenches,  and 
tiien  cannonading  them,  but  upon  the  active  one 
of  taking  the  offensive  with  the  concentrated 
ib«ngth  of  the  garrison  against  the  necessarily 
dirided  forces  of  the  besieger.     U.  Sibois. 
The  art  of  rieges  had  been  brought  to  a  certain 
perfection  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.    They 
tried  to  breach  the  walls  of  fortresses  by  the 
battering  ram,  and  approached  them   under 
cover  of  strongly  roofed  galleries,  or  in  case  of 
need  by  a  lo^  constmotion  whidi  was  to  com- 


mand walls  and  towers  by  its  greater  height, 
and  c^er  a  safe  approach  to  the  storming  col- 
umns. The  intrcKinction  of  gunpowder  did 
away  with  these  contrivances;  the  fortresses 
having  now  ramparts  of  less  elevation,  but  a 
fire  effective  at  long  distances,  the  approaches 
were  made  by  trendies,  leading  in  zigzags  or 
curved  lines  toward  the  glacis ;  batteries  being 
erected  at  various  spots  so  as  to  ralence  if  po^ 
sible  the  fire  of  the  besieged  and  to  batter  down 
hla  masonry.  Once  arrived  on  the  crest  of  the 
glacis,  a  high  trench  cavalier  was  erected,  with 
tiie  intention  of  commanding  the  bastions  and 
their  cavaliers,  and  then  by  a  crushing  fire  to 
c<nnpleto  the  breach  and  prepare  for  the  assault. 
The  onrttdn  was  the  point  generally  attacked. 
There  was,  however,  no  system  in  this  mode 
of  attack  nntil  Yanban  introduced  parallels  of 
ricochet  firing,  and  regulated  the  process  of 
sieges  in  the  manner  which  is  in  use  even  now, 
and  still  denominated  Yauban's  attack.  The 
besieger,  after  investing  the  place  with  a  suffi- 
cient force  on  all  sides,  and  choosing  the  fronts 
to  be  attacked,  opens  the  first  parallel  during 
the  night  (all  siege  works  are  chiefly  carried  on 
at  night)  at  about  600  yards  from  the  fortress. 
A  trench  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  l>e8ie^ed 
polygon  is  drawn  around  at  least  8  of  these  sides 
and  fronts ;  the  earth,  being  thrown  np  on  the 
side  toward  the  enemy  and  propped  upon  the 
sides  of  the  ditoh  with  gabions  (willow- work 
baskets  filled  witii  eartii),  forms  a  kind  of  para- 
pet against  tiie  fire  of  the  fortress.  In  this  first 
parallel  the  ricochet  batteries  for  enfilading 
the  long  lines  of  the  attacked  fronts  are  oon- 
Btracted.  Taking  for  the  object  of  the  siege  a 
bastioned  hexagon,  there  should  he  ricochet 
batteries  to  ei^ade  the  faces  of.  2  bastions 
and  8  ravelins,  in  all  the  batteries,  one  for  each 
fooe.  These  batteries  throw  their  shot  so  as  to 
pass  jast  over  the  parapet  of  the  works  and 
along  the  faces  in  Uieir  wh<de  length,  ti^dng 
them  in  flank  and  endangering  guns  and  men. 
Similar  batteries  are  o(»iBtracted  to  enfilade  the 
branches  of  the  covered  way,  and  mortars  and 
howitzers  are  placed  in  battery  to.  throw  sheUa 
into  the  interior  of  the  bastions  and  ravelins. 
All  these  batteries  are  covered  by  earthwork 
parapets.  At  the  same  tune,  at  two  or  more 
places,  zigzag  trenches  are  pushed  forward 
toward  the  place,  taking  care  to  avoid  all  enfi- 
lading fire  from  the  town  ;  and  so  soon  as  the  * 
fire  of  the  place  shows  rigns  of  slacking,  the 
second  parallel,  about  860  yards  tHxa  the  works, 
is  opened.  In  this  parallel  the  dismounting 
batteries  are  oonstmcted.  They  serve  to  com- 
pletely destroy  tiie  artillery  and  embrasures  on 
the  faoea  of  the  fortress;  there  will  be  8  faces 
to  attack  (3  bastions  and  their  ravelins,  and  the 
inner  faces  of  the  adjoining  ravelins),  for  each 
of  which  there  is  a  battery,  constrocted  parallel 
to  the  attacked  faces,  and  each  embrasure  ex- 
actly opposite  to  an  embrasure  of  the  fortress. 
Yrom  the  second  parallel  fresh  zigzags  are 
pnshed  toward  the  town;  at  200  yards  the 
naif  pantllel  is  constrnoted,  forming  new  en- 
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]argements  of  the  dgzags  armed  wHh  mortar 
batteries ;  and  at  lasL  at  the  foot  of  the  glada, 
the  tUrd  paralleL  This  is  armed  trith  heavy 
mortar  batteries.  By  this  time  the  fire  of  the 
place  trill  have  been  nearly  silenced,  and  the 
approaehet,  in  varied  forms  of  carved  or  angnJar 
lines,  to  avoid  ricochet  fire,  are  carried  np  to  the 
orest  of  the  glacis,  which  it  reaches  qj^osite  the 
pointsofthetwobastionsandoftheravelin.  A 
lodgment  or  trench  and  parapet  is  then  formed 
in  tne  salient  place  of  arms  to  enfilade  the  ditch 
byin&ntryfire.   If  the  enemy  is  active  and  dar- 

a>  in  his  sorties,  a  4th  parallel  connecting  the 
ient  places  of  arms  across  the  glads  becomes 
necessary.  Otherwise  a  sap  is  poshed  from  the 
Sd  parallel  to  the  reentering  places  of  arms,  and 
the  orowaing  of  the  glaina^  or  the  oonstmetion  of 
a  trench  all  along  the  covered  viqr  on  the  crest 
of  the  glacis,  is  Completed.  Then  the  oonnter 
batteries  are  oonstmoted  in  this  eouro»H&- 
mmt  in  order  to  silence  the  fire  of  the  flank, 
whieh  enfilades  the  ditch,  and  after  them  the 
breat^ng  batteries  against  the  point  and  &oea 
of  the  bastions  and  ravelin.  Opposite  the  pointa 
to  be  breached,  a  mining  gall^  is  constnrcCed 
leading  down  from  the  trenches  throngh  the 
glacis  and  ooontencaip  into  the  ditch;  the 
conatersoarp  is  blown  in,  and  a  fresh  trench 
oonitmcted  across  the  ditch  to  the  foot  of  the 
breadi,  covered  on  the  mde  whence  tb»  enfilad- 
ing fire  of  the  flank  comes  by  a  parapet.  AsBOon 
as  both  breadi  and  passage  of  tlte  ditch  are 
complete,  the  aasanlt  takes  place.  This  is  in 
the  case  of  a  dry  ditch ;  aoroas  a  wet  ditch,  a 
dike  has  to  be  constmeted  with  fascines,  covered 
equally  by  a  parqiet  on  the  side  of  the  flank 
of  the  a^otning  bastion.  If  on  taking  the  bas- 
tion it  is  fbiind  that  there  is  a  farther  intrenoh- 
ment  or  conpore  in  the  rear,  a  lodgment  has 
to  be  efiboted,  finsh  batteries  to  be  oonstmoted 
on  the  breach,  and  a  fresh  breadi,  descent,  and 
passage  of  the  ditch  and  assault  to  be  made. 
The  average  resistance  of  a  bastioaed  hexagop 
of  Yaaban's  first  method  against  Baob  a  uege 
is  ealcohited  to  be  from  19  to  83  days  if  there 
are  no  ooapnres^  and  27  or  28  days  if  it  is  pro- 
vided with  oonpnres.  Oonnontaigne's  method  is 
expected  to  hold  out  86  or  re^ectively  85  to 
87  days.  IIL  Fold  FoBnnoA,Tioir.  The  con- 
struction of  field  works  is  as  old  as  theezistence 
of  armies.  TIm  ancients  were  even  fur  more 
expert  in  this  art  than  oar  modem  armies;  the 
Boman  legions,  befure  an  enemy,  iatrenohed 
their  camp  every  night  Doting  the  17th  and 
18th  centoriea  we  see  also  a  very  great  aaa 
of  field  woAa,  and  in  the  wars  of  Frederic 
the  Great  tickets  on  ontpoat  datf  generally 
threw  np  slightly  profiled  redans.  Yet  even 
then,  ana  it  is  stiU  more  the  case  now,  the  cOa- 
Btraotion  of  field  works  was  confined  to  the 
strengthening  of  a  few  positiiHis  selected  before- 
hand with  a  view  to  certain  eventoalities  daring 
a  campaign.  Ihos  Frederic  the  G^reat's  camp 
at  Banzdwitz,  Wellington's  lines  at  Torres 
Yedras,  the  French  lines  of  Weissenbmv,  and 
the  Aostriao  intreaobmMte  in  front  of  Yerona 


in  1848.  Under  sochcnreanstaaoM,  Said  vodi 
may  exercise  an  importaDt  inflaeiuM  nnm  tU 
iasne  of  a  campaign  by  enabling  u  mfcriat 
army  sacceesfdlly  to  reost  a  superior  one,  lig. 
merly  the  intrenched  lines,  as  in  Vialitii!i 
permanently  intrenched  camps,  vert  oaotii. 
noos;  bat  from  the  defect  that  if  piereidtad 
taken  at  one  point  the  whole  line  m  vt- 
lees,  they  are  now  oniversally  oompceedaf  ou 
or  more  lines  of  detadied  redooLt^  iuisai 
each  other  by  their  fire,  and  alloviogAia^r 
to  fall  npon  the  enemy  through  the  iotcnk  m 
soon  as  the  fire  of  the  redoaUs  has  brokntiM 
energy  of  his  aasanlt.  This  is  the prinqilM 
of  field  works;  bat  they  are  aus  v^jisjii 
aingly,  as  bridge  heads  to  defend  thescoaato 
a  bridge,  or  to  dose  an  important  psas  to  nd 
parties  of  the  enemy.  Omitting  sll  tht  nxn 
fancifal  diapes  of  worlcs  which  are  now  mttof 
date,  each  fortifications  shcold  oonait  of  rata 
either  open  or  dosed  at  the  gorge.  Thafixnr 
will  either  be  redans  (two  parapets  mlbt&di 
in  front  forming  an  angle  facing  theenenij)« 
lonettes  (redans  with  snort  fiai^).  TbakUt 
may  be  closed  at  the  gorge  by  paliaadingi  Us 
principal  dosed  field  work  now  in  bw  b  tls 
square  redoabt,  either  as  a  regolar  at  laimt' 
alar  qnadrangLck  doeed  by  a  ditch  vAfiafit 
all  round.  The  parapet  is  madeu  hi^«k 
permanent  fortification  (7  to  8  feet),  bit  not » 
thick,  having  to  resist  field  artiUeiT  oiij.  Ai 
none  of  these  works  has  a  flanking  fin  in  itn^ 
they  have  to  l>e  disposed  so  that  they  flaak  itA 
other  witiiin  mtisket  range.  To  do  thia  efiitii- 
ally,  and  strengtiiea  the  whole  lin«^  tba  pla 
now  most  generally  adopted  is  to  form  u  * 
trenched  camp  by  a  lu^e  of  sqpsre  rado^ 
flanking  eaoh  other,  and  also  a  lioeof  «p 
redans,  situated  in  fhmt  of  the  interrdiof  tM 
redoubts.  Sndt  a  can^  was  formed  in  M 
of  Oomom,  south  at  the  Danube,  in  1811,  •» 
was  defended  by  the  Hungaiiaos  te  S  091 
against  a  £ar  supwior  army.— The  fitOwilC 
statement  exhibits  the  fortifications  of  tlie  lut- 
ed Btatea  now  existing  or  in  ooone  of  ocuftne- 
tion  (Oct  1869),  and  the  amoant  afumlc 
their  construction,  modification,  sod  nf" 


On  the  Kobthkbn  Feoxtik. 

Fort  Wayno,  near  Detroit,  Mich 

Fort  Porter,  near  Buffalo,  N.  T 

Fort  Niagara,  Niagara  river,  N.  T 

Fort  Ontario,  near  Osweffo,  N.  Y 

Fort  Montgomery,  at  ootlet  of  L  ChampUlo 

Total  on  the  northern  frontier 

Oh  the  Atiaktio  aud  Quit  CoiST. 
Fort  Knox,  at  narrows  of  Penobscot  river,  Me. 
Fort  at  entrance  to  Kennebec  river,  Me.. 

Fort  Prebie,  Portland  harbor,  Me 

Fort  Scammel,  Portland  harbor 

Fort  on  Hog  Island  iedjfe,  Portland  harbor, 
Fort  McClafy,  Portsmouth  harbor,  N.  II... 

Fort  Constitution,  Portsmoutb  harbor 

Fort  Independence,  Boston  harbor,  Maffl.. 

Fort  Winthrop,  Boston  harbor..-. 

Fort  Warren,  Boston  harbor 


VnM 


It* 


Aznoiut  carried  fomrd. . 
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Amomt  i>fQii|ribt  nvmid  •■.•.>••••••>• 

FMte  at  Mew  B«^rd  harbv,  Mm* 

Part  Adanu,  Hewpoit  btibor,  B.  I 

FMt  TtmmbaU,  New  LoBdon  harbor,  Ooaa. 

Vort  QilawoM,  Maw  Loiutoa  kwbor 

Fort  Behojler,  But  rtrer.M.T 

Fort  «pPMlte  Fort  Sehnrtar,  H.  T 

Fort  COuaimi,  Cast)*  WllUnn,  ml  Boath 

batteiT.ll.T „ 

Fort  OibMD,  SUUt  iaknd,  M.  T 

Fort  WoodTBMlkNl  Uuid,  H.T 

Fort  Biehmond,  SUton  Wand,  N.  T 

Fort  OB  alta  ofFort  Tompklu  SUtan  laiuid 
BuUttj  Hodaon,  Statan  lalaiid. 


BattajT  UortoD,  Statan  Maad 

Fort  b&7ett^  at  tbo  Manowa,M.T 

Fort  Hamiltnn,  at  tlta  Manowi 

Fortat  Sandy  Hook,  M.J 

Fort  MUBin,  aaar  Fhtladelphia,  Pens 

Fort  Debwara,' Pea-patch  lalaad,  Del  rtrer 

Fort  McHenrr,  Baltlmoie  harbor,  Hd 

Fort  OarreU,  SoUeta  Point  Sate,  Bait,  harbor 

Fort  Madtion,  AnoapoUa  harbor,  Md 

Fort  SoTem,  AnnapolU  harbor 

Fort  WaaUagton,  on  Fotonac  rtrer,  ilA.. 

Fort  Monroa^  Hampton  nad^Ta 

Fort  Calhonn,  Hampton  roada 

Fort  Maeon,  Beaalbrt*  harbor,  M.  O 

Fort  CaawaU,  month  tt  Of  Fear  river. . 
Castle  Plnckney,  Charleston  harbor,  8.  C. 

Fort  Honltrie,  Charleston  harbor 

FortSomter,  Charleston  harbor 

Fort  Pnlaakl,  month  of  SaTannah  rlTor,  Ga. 
Fort  Jackson,  Savannah  rlrer. . 
Fort  CUneh,  Amelia  fabuid,  Fla. 


Fort  Ta;Iar,  Ker  WsstFla, 
FortJefci  • 


Serson,  Ouden  Key,  Fla. 


Fort  MMion,  St.  Annstlne,  Fla. 
~    '  ""    "     Key  West^Fla. 

>n,  Ouden  Key, 

■JPanaaeela  hai)>or,  Fte.. 


FortPiakaaaLJ 

Fort  hfeBeei^ensaeola  harbor. 

Fort  Barrancas,  banacks,  and  redonbt.  Pen- 

aacola  harbor 

Fort  Ifergao,  Mobile  point,  Ala 

Fort  Qalnaa,  Dauphin  Island,  UobUe  bay. .. 
Detencea  fbr  Inner passce  Into  Mobile  bay. . 
Fort  an  Shhi  Island,  ooaat  oC  Mlaslssippl ... . 
MUitaiT  deAnoea  at  Proelor'a  Tandlng,  La. . 

liOwerDnpre,  Bayon  Dnpre,la 

Battery  BieaTenne,  Bayoa  Bienrenae,  La. . 

Fort  Maeomb,  Chef  Mentenr  pass,  La 

Fort  Pike,  Blinlets  paaa,  La 

Fort  Jackson,  IdMlMIppI  rlvei;  La 

Fort  8t  Philip,  opposfta  Fort  Jackson,  La. . 

Fort  LiTlntaton,  Barratatia  bayJLa 

Dalbnoea  for  Oalreston  harbor,  Tezu 


H,OM 


Total  on  Atlantic  and  golf  ooaat 

Oir  Tan  FAcmo  Coasr. 
1 1  Fort  at  Fort  point,  Ban  Prandsco  bay,  Cal . 
1 1  Fort  at  Aleatraz  Island,  Ban  Franalsoo  bay . . 


Total  on  PaelSe  ooaat. 


EaoAnnnianov, 
Amaont  for  worka  on  the  northani  frontier. 
Amaont  forwofka  on  Atlantia  and  golf  coast 
ABaut  Sir  worti  on  Faoifls  aoast 


UtTW 

tovnz 
tujm 

80M<T 

ll,OM 

*tt,000 

«M,7n 

1U,800 

K,081 

8,MS 

8S1,M1 

«»,Tn 

lOOlOOO 

8S,«W 

l,8»,tU 

1M,MS 

7<l8,tTl 

tf,<QO 

a,48i 

tnjm 

S,47<,m 

i,ss4,eai 

4«a,TM 
6714*1 

ea,8ot 

ST,m 

m^m 

181,000 
170,000 

si,aM 

1,UO,000 

1,112,188 

TM,1«8 

l»6,S04 

l,141,fi« 

8»,IS00 

iM 

10,1»7 

1M,000 

I8,V76 

ll»,b71 

4U4m 

«78,001 

8S7,O0B 

SE8,TU 

S«l,87> 

NW 


tl«,M<,ttl 
1,Bn,8M 


|2,4iW,S00 


1780,180 
M4M,«I1 
i,tfO,000 


Total <80;17a,8n 

FOBTUNA,  the  soddeas  of  ohanoe,  both  h^ 
;>7  and  onbtDpy,  oaUed  hj  the  Etroscans  Norria. 
An^nag  the  Greeks  she  was  known  under  the 
name  of  lyohe,  as  the  daughter  of  Ooeanna,  ao- 
Bording  to  Hedod,  and  as  the  sister  of  the 
U«Brs9  and  Faroe,  aooording  to  Pindar,  and  had 
ber  temples  at  Smyrna  and  other  dties.  She 
was  worshipped  in  Italy  in  (he  earliest  times  by 
the  Etnwoaos  atVolsinii,  by  the  Latdns  at  Fr»- 
oeste,  and  by  the  Yolsoi  at  Antiom,  where  she 
liad  a  temple,  two  statnes,  and  an  oraole,  whose 
responses  were  highly  Tslned.   She  was  aiTerse> 


ly  rmreeented  as  blind,  wiUt  wings  on  her  teUt, 
which  she  was  beUered  to  lay  aside  whui  en- 
tering Borne,  with  a  crescent  on  her  head,  a 
helmet,  oMnnoopia,  or  globe  in  her  hand,  and 
resting  on  a  wheel 
FOBTDNATE  ISLAin)S.  See  Oahast  Isir 

ASDS.     

FOBTXTNE,  Bobibt,  a  Scottish  botanist,  bom 
in  Berwickshire  in  181S.  He  was  brought  ap 
ss  a  horticnltorist,  and  having  prooia«d  em- 
ployment in  the  botanical  gardens  of  £dinbiiiigfa, 
aviuled  himself  of  the  piiTilege  afibrded  to 
yonng  gardeners  ooenpied  thereof  attending  the 
leotnres  of  the  nnlTersi^r  professor.  Be  ^so 
went  through  a  coarse  of  priyate  reading^  and 
upon  his  promotion  to  a  post  in  the  botimical 
gardens  at  Ohiswick  so  reoommended  himself 
by  his  acqairements  and  inteUigenoe,  that  after  a 
severe  examination  he  was  appointed  by  the  Lon- 
don hortdcnltoral  society  as  oolleotor  of  plants 
in  northern  Ohina,  which  the  peace  of  1848  hsd 
jost  thrown  open  to  Enropeans.  His  "  Three 
Yeais'  Wanderings  in  the  xforthem  ProviBces 
of  Ohina"  (2  tdL.  Sto,,  1847;  8d  ed.  18S8), 
pnblisbed  soon  after  his  return,  beside  afibrding 
fall  informati(m  of  the  hwticolture  and  agrionl- 
tare  of  the  Chinese,  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 
tainiag  books  of  travel  reoei^y  written.  After 
snperintending  for  several  months  the  gardens 
of  the  i^thecariee'  company  at  Ohelsea,  he 
ag^  departed  in  the  latter  part  of  1848  ftr 
China,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Esst  India  oom- 
pany,  to  examine  and  report  npon  the  nature  and 
method  of  cultivating  the  tea  plant  and  to  ool- 
lect  its  seeds  and  introduce  its  onltnre  into 
northern  India.  After  an  absence  of  more 
than  8  years,  he  returned  to  England  and 
pnbliBbea  his  vsloable  work,  entiUed  "Two 
Visits  to  the  Tea  Oonntries  of  Ohina"  (S  vols. 
Svo,  1862).  Scarcely  had  this  gone  tiiroagh 
the  press  when  he  departed  on  a  third  ioor  to 
the  sahie  country,  the  results  of  which  were 
oiven  in  his  "Beadence  among  tlia  Ohineee: 
uland,  on  the  Coast,  and  at  Sea;  oeingthe  Third 
Visit  from  1868  to  1868"  (8vo.,  1867).  In  1867 
Mr.  Fortune  was  employed  by  the  if.  S.  patent 
office  to  visit  Ohina  to  collect  the  seeds  of  the 
tea  shrub  and  of  other  plants,  with  a  view  to 
the  introdao&>n  of  their  cultivation  into  the 
United  States.  He  proceeded  from  England  by 
tiie  overland  route  directly  to  the  tea  districts 
in  the  middle  and  northern  provinces  of  Ohina, 
where  he  remained  until  Muxsh,  1869,  and  col- 
lected a  laive  quantity  of  seeds,  which  be  ship* 
ped  to  the  United  States,  where  they  arrived  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  generally  in  good  condi- 
tion. Mr.  Fortune  left  Hong  £ong  March  16, 
and  arrived  in  England  in  May,  at  which  time 
his  engagement  with  the  patent  office  termi* 
Bated. 

FOBUM,  in  andent  Boman  cities,  an  open 
place,  snrronnded  with  pnblio  bnfldings,  wUoh 
was  originally  used  fbr  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice or  the  safe  of  goods,  and  snbaeqaentiy  for  the 
transsction  of  all  Idnds  of  public  business.  In 
tUs  respect  it  oaneqwnded  with  Hm  ag«ra  ttf 
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the  Greeks ;  bat  unlike  the  agora,  it  was  oblong 
in  fnrm,  and  neyer  square.  The  Romans  had 
two  Idnds  tiifora,  the  ewilia,  sometimes  called 
jvdieialia,  in  which  popnlar  assemblies  and 
conrts  of  jnstioe  were  held,  and  where  the  bank- 
ers and  usnrers  nsnallj  kept  their  shops ;  and  the 
vmaUa,  which  were  nsea  exclusively  for  mer- 
cantile purposes.  The  oitv  of  Rome  contained 
19  qf  both  kinds;  bnt  w«  forum  BomanutH, 
whose  origin  is  coeval  with  that  of  the  citj.  and 
which  is  Known  hj  the  general  name  of  the 
Fomm,  was  by  far  the  most  important,  notwith- 
standii^  some  very  magnificent  ones  were  bnilt 
nnderthe  emperors.  It  oooopied  a  hollow  space 
between  the  Oapitoline  and  Palatine  hills,  ex- 
tending .probably  Arom  the  arch  of  Septimios 
Sevems  to  ttie  temple  of  Antoninns  and  Faus- 
tina (^though  its  limits  have  been  the  subject 
of  mnch  controversyX  and  comprised  an  area  of  7 
jngers.  Aronnditsisidesstoodtemplea, ionUeo, 
trinnq>hal  arches,  and  other  public  edifices,  while 
within  it  were  the  rottra  or  stages  from  which 
orators  addressed  public  assembliee,  statues  of 
fllnstrions  Romans,  columns,  and  trophies  of 
war.  At  Qie  eomitiiim  or  upper  end  were  sus- 
pended the  laws  of  the  12  tables,  and  &o/(iuti  or 
calendar  of  all  the  days  on  which  it  was  lawM 
to  work.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Oampo  Vac- 
dno,  from  having  been  used  for  seversl  centuries 
as  a  cattle  market,  and  preserves  no  traces  of 
its  ancient  splendor  beyond  a  few  scattered  col- 
umns of  temples.  A  forum  judidaU  was  built 
by  Julius  Onsar,  and  one  by  Augustus,  which, 
with  the^^rum  Bomanum,  seem  to  have  consti- 
tuted the  only  ones  in  Rome  for  the  transaction 
of  pubUo  business.  The  others  were  used  as  mar- 
kets, or  were  simply  embellishments  of  the  city. 
FORWARD,  Waltbb,  an  American  jurist 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Oonnecticut  in  1786, 
died  in  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  Nov.  24, 1863.  At  the 
age  of  17  he  emigrated  from  New  England  to 
what  was  then  the  West,  and  settled  at  Pitts- 
burg where  he  studied  law.  He  engaged  early 
in  politics,  and  in  1806,  whenhe  wasonly  19years 
of  age,  he  edited  a  democratic  newspaper  called 
the  "Tree  of  Liberty."  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1806,  and  for  16  years  practised  with 
success,  acquiring  a  high  reputation  as  an  elo- 
quent advocate.  In  1832  ne  was  elected  to 
congress,  as  a  representative  from  the  western 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  served  till  March 
4,  IKW.  In  the  prendentiol  elections  of  1824 
and  1838  he  supported  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
opposition  to  Andrew  Jackson,  and  thencefor- 
wwd  he  was  identified  with  the  whig  party.  In 
1887  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion to  reform  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  its  deliberations. 
In  March,  1641,  President  Harrison  appointed 
him  first  comptroller  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States.  In  September  of  the  same  year 
President  T^ler,  on  the  rraignation  of  the  cab- 
inet appointed  by  President  Harrison,  called 
Mr.  Forward  into  his  cabinet  as  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  In  this  ofiSce  he  ezercis^  great 
influence  on  the  tariff  question,  and  contributed 


mudi  to  (he  enactment  of  the  set  of  18tt  \jm 
able  ofiBcial  report  on  the  subject  On  nMij 
from  the  cabinet  on  the  ezpiration  of  Mr.  Ti- 
ler's term  in  1846,  Mr.  Forward  resumed  tiie 
practice  of  the  law  at  Pittsbura.  InlMSPm- 
ident  Taylor  appointed  him  IT.  B.  chargififfiRi 
at  the  court  ofJDenmark,  where  he  rtosned  S 
or  8  years,  when  he  reagned  and  came  base  to 
take  the  office  of  preddent  judge  ofthe&taict 
court  of  Alleghany  co.,  Penn,  to  whidi  k  id 
been  elected  in  Ub  absence.  While  in  oout, 
engaged  in  his  jndidal  duties,  he  wu  aUeiilT 
taken  ill  and  died  in  48  hours. 

FORWARDING  MERCHANT,  one  ite 
business  it  is  to  send  forward  goods  to  i&tal 
consignee.  There  are  in  the  United  Stata  pa- 
sons  who  engage  in  this  bunness  shnott  » 
dusively,  esi^«ially  in  the  westen  dtie^  ia 
which  produce  accumulates  on  its  mj  to  tk 
East,  and  to  which  easteineoods srecnriedin 
distribution  throng^  the  West  Thee  Jsaoti- 
ing,  however,  in  their  bnsinesB  which  i>  s>  k 

Eeouliar  to  them  as  to  be  governed  bj  peealat 
iws  of  its  own,  and  therefore  call  tat  vftai 
statement  Bnt  there  are  two  daases  (rfpssan 
who  come  under  this  name,  or  dischuje  tlie 
duties  which  it  describes^  and  ol  whom  ran 
should  be  said.  One  of  tnese  oonasti  of  tkee 
who  are  called  expressmen,  and  the  otixr  of 
common  carriers,  who,  beside  oarryiiK  goods  oi 
their  own  route,  undertake  to  forward  them  tSU 
further.  The  whole  business  of  expresmeuii 
of  comparatively  recent  origin ;  hot  it  lut  al- 
ready reached  an  immense  extent  and  w^ 
tance.  It  has  grown  ont  of  oommon  carriage  g( 
goods,  but  diners  trom  it  mainly  hi  tbe&ct  tbt 
expressmen  have  no  means  of  carriage  of  tlieir 
own,  but  hire  cars  or  vehicles,  or  roomii&a, 
and  usually  go  with  their  parcels.  It  mjU 
said,  too,  that  they  usually  carry  poreeb  olf. 
or  if  larger  packages,  still  not  cargoes  oriit* 
quantities  <a  goods,  as  hundreds  of  iMmb « 
bales,  the  carriage  of  these  things  being  <|3I  U 
to  common  or  private  carriers.  The  jmofi 
question  in  relation  to  expreaBmeBii,are^ 
still  common  carriers  in  law,  and  do  thcfai  skb 
oome  under  the  strict  reeponailMlitieB  of  an- 
mon  carriers  f  In  other  worda^  do  th^  taws 
the  safe  carriage  and  delivery  of  all  the  nws 
against  all  risks  "  except  the  act  of  God  mdm 
pnUio  enemy  f"  We  have  no  donbt  wiatew 
that  they  do  thus  insure  the  goods  ihej  recen 
throughout  the  whole  route  tor  which  th^ 
fess  to  be  carriers,  and  that  they  are  therem 
liable  for  any  loss  or  injury  to  than,wim«i 
any  proof  or  intimation  of  thdr  ne^igewe « 
default  Wehold,too,thatnoco8tomeriil»iai 

to  inquire  by  what  means  or  by  what  anng*- 
ments  the  expressman  proposes  to  cany  h»P^ 
oeL  If  he  receives  it  in  Portland,  »o"^ 
takes,  specially  or  by  general  aiya&mmi 
notice,  or  sign,  to  "express  it  throng"  (toW 
a  common  phrase)  to  New  Orieans  or  8aa  rnn- 
Cisco,  he  is  responsible  fbr  its  safe  ^^J^ '?**' 
— A  railroad  company  which  takes  P"'™'"  "?* 
pkoe  to  be  carried  to  a  dirtant  one  iiiig»» 
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iboTS^t  to  come  oeoesurilT  tmder'the  aame 
rale.  Dot  it  b  not  qnite  so.    There  ia  this  differ- 
ence 'between  the  two  cases:  the  expressman 
bas  not,  or  is  not  known  to  have,  any  regular 
meana  of  conveyance  of  hia  own  for  any  defi- 
nite portion  of  the  distance  over  which  he  as- 
sames  to  carry  the  goods.   The  owner  who  gives 
him  a  parcel  in  Portland  for  New  Orleans  has 
no  means  of  knowing,  and  indeed  no  reasons  for 
eupposing,  that  the  expressman  has  not  made 
Bi  milar  arrangements  for  all  the  parts  of  his 
route  that  be  has  made  for  any  part.    It  is  in- 
deed commonly  understood  that  every  express- 
man does  not  undertake  to  convey  goods  eveiy- 
-where,  bat  this  man  advertises  from  A  to  fi, 
hecaiise  he  has  so  arranged  and  provided,  and 
that  man  from  A  to  0,  and  the  other  from  A  to 
D ;  and  his  advertising,  or  indeed  his  nndertak- 
ins  to  carry  to  the  spedfled  place,  may  prop- 
erfy  be  understood  as  a  declaration  on  his  part 
that  he  has  made  8a£Scient  preparation  in  that 
direction  and  to  that  distance.    But  if  the  man 
in  Portbnd  puts  goods  on  board  a  railroad  car 
to  go  to  Kew  Tone,  he  knows,  or  should  know, 
that  the  nulroad  company  will  convey  it  a  cer- 
tidn  part  of  the  way  m  their  own  carriage,  and 
under  the  charge  of  their  own  servants,  and 
win  not  and  cannot  do  any  thing  beyond  that 
point  except  to  put  it  safely  on  board  of  the 
cars  of  another  company,  who  will  take  it  to  or 
toward  New  York.    That  is,  the  man  in  Port- 
land knows  that  the  railroad  company  will  there 
reoeiTe  the  parcel  as  a  carrier,  and  tue  it  a  cer- 
tidn  distance  as  carrier,  and  will  then  act  as  a 
forwarding  merchant  for  the  rest  of  the  route, 
sending  it  on  in  the  best  way  they  can.    Here 
then  is  a  change  of  relation,  and  witii  it  a  change 
of  obligation;  for  the  essential  di£Eerence  is  this: 
a  common  carrier  insures  his  goods  against  all 
liaks  but  those  arising  from  the  act  of  Ood  or 
tbe  public  enemy ;  but  the  forwarding  merchant 
is  Hable  only  for  hia  own  default  or  neglect    If 
a  company  takes  a  parcel  in  Portland,  and  it 
is  kwt  between  Boston  and  Worcester,  no  one 
knows  how,  the  sender  can  look  at  once  to 
the  company  that  took  it,  if  they  are  carriers 
an  the  way,  but  not  if  they  were  carriers  only 
to  Boston,  where  their  road  ends,  and  only 
forwarding  merchants  for  the  rest  of  the  route, 
and  can  show  that  they  delivered  the  parcel 
safely  and  properly  for  farther  carriage.    It 
it  is  known  where  the  parcel  is  lost,  the  sender 
may  always  call  on  the  company  who  had  it  in 
their  possession  or  under  their  care  when  it  was 
lost    But  i^  aa  sometimes  happens,  it  can  be 
traced  beyond  the  first  carrier,  and  no  negligenoe 
can  be  imputed  to  him,  and  no  one  knows  what 
has  become  of  it,  the  sender  is  wholly  remedi- 
less unless  the  first  carrier  is  carrier  to  the  end. 
Whether  he  is  so  <»  not  has  been  very  much  dis- 
puted.   Cases  taming  on  this  point  have  been 
very  frequent  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  the  law  may  not  be  posi- 
tively determined  in  either  country.    Perhaps 
H  may  be  said  that  the  English  courts  are  more 
disposed  to  fix  the  liability  of  carrier  to  tiie  end 
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upon  the  party  that  firet  takes  charge  of  a  par- 
cel than  our  own  courts ;  but  upon  the  whole^ 
and  resting  upon  the  most  recent  a^judioationa, 
the  rules  of  la  w  in  this  matter  may  be  summed  up 
thus.  There  may  be  a  partnership  in  the  busi- 
ness of  common  carriagis  as  in  all  others,  and  a 
railroad  company  may  connect  itself  with  other 
companies  or  with  other  carriers,  and  form  a 
guaii  partnership,  the  effect  of  which  will  be 
that  each  member  will  be  liable,  «n  tolido,  Uat 
all  the  rest  In  that  case,  all  the  companies  on 
the  whole  route  are  liable  for  a  loss  occurring 
in  any  part ;  and  in  particular  the  first  company 
taking  the  parcel,  or  tbe  last  into  whose  hancb 
it  may  be  traced,  may  be  made  liable  severally 
for  any  loss  which  has  Iuq>p«iied  on  the  route. 
The  company  oomes  under  audi  a  liability  equally 
by  formmg  such  a  partnership  and  entering  into 
such  a  joint  business^  or  by  advertiMng  or  indi- 
cating such  a  Joinder  in  business,  in  any  way 
which  entities  third  parties  to  act  on  the  belief 
of  it  And  if  snob  companies  have  a  Joint 
agent  at  either  terminus  or  at  any  station,  and 
this  agent,  with  the  knowledge  of  all,  and  pur- 
porting to  act  for  all,  sdls  a  urough  ticket,  as  it 
18  called,  none  of  the  companies  thus  repre- 
sented can  deny  their  Joint  bnsinesa  and  Joint  or 
several  liability  for  tiie  whole ;  and  if  the  price 
of  the  ticket  is  credited  by  the  seller  to  all  the 
companies  and  is  divided  among  them,  this  con- 
stitutes conclusive  evidence  that  each  of  them 
undertakes  to  be  a  carrier,  with  a  responsibility 
as  such,  through  the  route.  But  the  mere  fact 
that  a  parcel  &eoted  to  a  distant  place  is  re- 
ceived at  a  station,  and  there  paid  for  for  the 
whole  route,  does  not  of  itself  make  any  carrier 
for  a  part  of  the  distance  liable  as  carrier  be- 
yond that  pert.  The  test  of  the  liability  in 
every  case  is,  what  did  the  party  undertake  to 
be  and  to  do  t  If  he  sidd  he  would  carry  all 
the  way,  he  is  liable  as  carrier  all  the  way.  If 
he  said  he  would  carry  a  part  of  the  way  and 
then  send  it  on,  he  is  only  liable  accordingly. 
And  taking  all  the  facta  into  consideration, 
which  of  these  bargains  waa  it  that  the  railroad 
company  made  with  the  sender? — With  this 
principle  to  guide  us,  we  may  retam  to  express- 
men. A  person  living  at  Albany  wishes  to  send 
by  express  a  parcel  to  New  Bembrd.  He  gives 
it  to  an  expressman  of  Albany,  who  takes  it  to 
Kew  Yo^  and  there  gives  it  to  the  expreasman 
for  Boston,  who  pays  the  Albany  man  his  fee 
for  bringing  it  to  New  York,  and  takes  it  to 
Boston:  The  expressman  between  Boston  and 
New  Bedford  pays  the  New  York  man  what  he 
paid,  and  also  the  tm  fh>m  New  York  to  Bos- 
ton, and  takes  it  to  New  Bedford;  and  the 
consignee  when  he  takes  the  parcel  paya  the 
man  who  gives  it  to  him  all  he  nas  paid,  and  in 
addition  his  &re  frvm  Boston  to  New  Bedford. 
Now,  if  the  parcel  did  not  arrive  safely,  but  was 
kwt  somewhere  on  the  route.  Is  each  one  of  these 
expressmen  liable  for  tiie  whole?  We  should 
say  this  must  depend  upon  what  each  one  un- 
dertakes to  do.  If  the  Albany  man  advertises 
that  he  takes  goods  to  New  Bedford,  he  is  liabla 
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M  fiir  as  New  Bedfotrd  as  oarrler.  If  he  adver- 
tises that  he  oarries  paroela  to  Boston,  be  Is  so 
liable  to  that  place ;  if  onlj  to  New^  York,  he  is 
liable  as  carrier  only  to  Kew  York,  and  as  for- 
var^ng  mercbiant  at  Kev  York,  and  there  his 
liability  ends;  and  so  of  all  the  rest  (The 
cases  on  this  subject  of  the  obligation  of  car* 
riers  beyond  their  own  route  are  very  nnmer- 
ons;  the  fallowing  may  be  regarded  as  among 
the  most  important  and  instmctive :  Mnschamp 
«.  L.  and  P.  Junction  railroad  oo.»  8  Meeeon 
and  Welsby,  421 ;  St.  John  M.  Van  SantToord, 
26  Wendell,  660 ;  Fairohild  m.  Slocnm,  19  Wen- 
dell, 829,  and  7  Hill,  292 ;  Wilcox  m.  Farmelee, 
S  Sandford,  610 ;  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  bank 
e*.  Ohamplain  tran^ortation  co.,  28  Vermont, 
186.)  Expressmen  now  not  uncommonly  in- 
sert in  their  bills  of  lading  or  receipts  which 
they  {^ve  their  customers  a  clause  to  this 
cdSTect:  "This  company  is  responsible  only  as 
forwiurders,  and  only  for  the  n^igence  or  other 
de&olt  of  peracHis  employed  by  them;  and  this 
is  a  port  of  our  contract  with  all  whose  goods 
we  cany."  We  must  wait,  perhaps,  for  fiirther 
abjudication  before  we  know  oertunly  the  effect 
ot  this  okkuse.  But  applying  to  it  the  roles  of 
law  as  £ar  as  they  are  now  settled,  we  should  say 
that  a  common  carrier  may  make  a  valid  spe- 
dal  bargain  with  his  customer,  but  that  a  mere 
notice  or  declaration  inscribed  upon  a  ticket  or 
bill  of  lading  does  not  of  itself  constitute  such 
a  notice. 

FOSOABI,  Franoksoo,  46th  doge  of  Venice, 
bom  about  1872,  died  Oct  81, 1467.  Elected 
doge  in  1428,  the  whole  period  in  which  he  gor- 
emed  the  republic  was  one  of  war  and  tomalt. 
The  sidtan  Amurath  laying  siege  to  Salonica, 
Foecari  despatohed  troops  thither,  who  repel- 
led the  Mttssnlmans.  He  then  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  duke  of  Milan,  Filippo  Visoonti, 
and  suhjected  to  the  republic  tiie  territories  of 
Brescia,  Beigamo,  and  Oremona,  making  the 
Adda  the  boundary  of  Venetian  domimon.  The 
war  was  soon  renewed  with  varions  success, 
nearly  all  the  Italian  cities  tatung  partin  it ;  but 
the  doge,  supported  by  Oosmode*  Medici  and  by 
Francesco  Sfona,  marquis  of  Ancona,  still  fiir- 
ther extended  his  power  by  a  treaty  oon<ftnded  in 
1441.  In  1448  he  formed  a  league  with  Sforza, 
the  duke  of  IClan,  and  the  republics  of  Oenoa, 
Florence,  and  Bologna,  against  Alfonso  of  Ara- 
gon,  king  of  Naples.  The  pope  took  part  with 
tliB  latter,  but  two  victories  of  Sforza  put  an 
end  to  the  war.  In  his  old  age  he  had  made 
peace  with  all  the  enemies  of  Venice,  indnding. 
Mohammed  H,  when  Jaoopo,  the  last  snrriTor 
of  his  4  sons,  was  brought  a  second  time  be- 
fore the  terrible  council  of  ten,  falsely  charged 
with  the  assassination  of  its  ohie£  The  tribu- 
nal, jealous  of  the  power  and  p<^arity  d  the 
4oge,  condemned  nis  son  nrst  to  torture  and 
&sa  to  exile  in  Orete.  The  young  Foscari, 
whose  mind  was  discn^red  by  suffering,  wishing 
after  long  banishment  to  see  his  country  again 
Vt  whatever  peril,  effected  his  return  thither,  but 
being  oonflanned  aglbi,  had  scarce^  reached 


the  place  of  ejSk  when  be  JBed.°  TUitnitii 
the  subject  of  one  of  Lord  Byron's  tnge&i 
For  the  old  doge  one  other  hnmilistioa  remtis- 
ed.  He  had  tvioe  asked  leave  to  reags  his 
office,  but  the  council  had  obliged  him  to  ntiia 
it.  He  was  now  deposed,  thro^  thenioliiitt. 
tions  of  his  enemies,  and  died  8  dsjrt  tfW  a  i 
q>esms8heheard  thebellsof  St.)(srkiDiuigHe 
to  Venice  the  election  of  a  new  roler. 

FOSCOLO,  NiooLO  Uoo,  an  Italian  pott  nd 
miscellaneous  writer,  bom  in  the  island  ofZnt^ 
of  a  Venetian  family,  in  1777,  died  it  Tgn^ 
Green,  near  London,  Oct  10,  1837.  H«va 
educated  in  Venice,  and  in  the  imirenitT  at 
Padua.  His  first  tragedy,  7*m^  wasprodieed 
at  Venice  in  1797,  and  was  so  nnsstistactar  to 
the  antiior  that  be  himself  pabHahed  tbenTe^ 
est  criticism  of  it  that  appeared.  £xpeetingtl» 
establi^ment  of  a  republic  vhen  tbe  aaaait 
aristocracy  of  Venice  fell  by  the  hands  ot  Kip- 
leon,  his  hopee  were  disappointed  by  the  trel^ 
of  Oampo  Formio,  which  gave  up  Vadi*  to 
Austria.  He  retired  with  other  pstrioli  to 
Milan,  and  wrote  a  political  romaooe  eiiiti 
Letter*  di  due  amarUi,  afterward  rqmbbbci 
under  the  tide  of  Le  vUime  UttmiiJttfi 
Ortis.  In  1799  he  volunteered  io  tbe  Ma 
contingent  of  the  French  army,  took  partial 
defence  of  Genoa  under  MassenSj  and  rttancd  to 
Milan,  where  his  time  was  divided  Itetren 
books  and  pleasure.  When  in  ISOS  KapoleaB 
assembled  the  eontuUa  of  Italian  depatid  li 
Lyons  to  provide  a  new  oonstitntion  for  tk 
Cisalpine  repnblie,  Fosoolo  was  i^pdnted  to  re- 
port upon  the  state  of  the  oonnby;  uA'vxa 
elaborate  discourse,  so  bold  that  it  w»s  dew- 
ed unsafe  to  submit  it  to  tbe  first  oosnl, » 
which  wss  afterward  published  ooder  the  tine 
of  Oranone  a  Buonoforte,  he  «onti«il«d  w 
Abuses  of  tbe  military  govemmeot  whioh  m 
been  established  with  the  free  gpyemat 
which  had  been  promised.  In  1808  he  vh^ 
pointed  professor  of  Italian  eloqnaioe  in  to 
university  of  Pavia,  but  the  pofiticsl  indepw- 
ence  evinced  in  his  lectures  caused  hii  ciiir » 
be  soon  suppressed.  At  this  period  iepw* 
lished  his  beautiful  lyrio  poem  /*¥»w«i'^ 
tragedy  of  Jjaee,  and  an  Italian  tisnAWi « 
Sterne's  "Sentimental  Jonmey."  Ontk*"" 
Of  N^eon  he  retired  to  SwitaerUad, »« « 
1816  to  EnglMid.  He  wrote  for  the  "«»• 
bur^"  and  "Quarterly"  reviews  »rtid«« 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  other  lt»W 
aathors,  deliverea  a  course  of  1*'''''? j?''! 
ian  literature,  published  a  volume  of  m* 
on  Petraroh"  (1828),  and  edited  «n  ediW  « 
the  Divina  Oomnedia  of  Dante  (ISM). 

F088ANO  (ano.  Jbnt  SanMtl  a  aj^« 
Piedmont,  in  the  piovinoe  of  Ooid,  at""*? 
the  left  bank  of  the  Stora,  18  m.  N.  E.  of  Ooo, 
and  87  m.  8.  E.  by  raflway  from  Twin;  poHJ 
1868,16,041.  It  is  an  antique,  di«ni«I,wfr* 
nlarly  planned  town,  surrounded  by  w«l»i  •" 
defended  by  a  strong  fortress,  which  oon^ 
tiie  valley  of  the  Stura  and  the  roodiow 
France  hy  tiie  Ool  d'Argeatiire.  The  ho"" 
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ure  tvHt  npon  archea  over  the  footpaths,  and 
iie  passages  in  many  places  are  so  low  that  a 
JiU  person  can  hardly  walk  upright  in  them. 

FOSSIL  (LsL/omlit,  dug  out  of  the  gronnd), 
i  term  formerly  applied  to  all  mineral  snh- 
stancee,  bnt  now  nsea  to  designate  only  the  re- 
mAJriB  of  oivanio  bodies  fonnd  in  geological  for- 
matioiis.  The  general  snhject  trill  be  treated 
onder  the  title  PALiEOirroLOOT,  and  the  mor^ 
Lmportant  fosml  animals  are  considered  under 
tli^r  respective  names. 

FOSSIL  POOTPBINTS,  or  Iohsoutes  (Gr. 
txvor*  track,  and  \itot,  stone),  impressions  of  the 
feet  of  animals,  origmally  made  in  clay,  sand,  or 
mud,  and  retained  in  the  shale  or  sandstone  re- 
sulting from  the  petrifaction  of  these  materials. 
They  are  met  with  chiefly  in  the  new  red  sand- 
stone formation,  or  in  the  overlying  strata  of 
the  lias.    In  a  few  instances  they  have  been 
found  in  the  old  red  sandstone  or  upper  devo- 
nian, both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.    The 
tracks  are  of  extinct  genera  of  animals,  and  fre- 
quently of  forms  so  strange  that  there  is  some 
unoer&inty  in  referring  them  to  their  appropri- 
ate order  or  even  class  in  the  animal  kingdom ; 
and  it  is  indeed  a  question  as  to  some  of  them 
whether  they  belong  to  the  invertebrate  emsta- 
oea,  or  to.the  mammalia  of  the  hi^er  division 
ofvertebrato.  Many  are  nnmlstakably  the  tracks 
of  reptiles ;  some  are  of  batrachians,  others  prob- 
ably of  marsupials,  and  others  of  birds;  while 
the  place  of  many  cannot  be  positively  deter- 
mined in  the  last  8  represented  classes.    The 
tracks  vary  in  size  from  gi^ntic  impressions  20 
inches  in  length  by  18  to  16  in  breadth,  suppos- 
ed to  belong  to  monster  batrachians,  to  nunnte, 
marks,  whi^  resemble  those  made  by  small  iso- 
pod  crustacean^  or  those  of  the  sow-bng  group. 
They  follow  each  other  in  lines  over  the  surface 
of  the  strata,  and  as  the  slabs  are  split  open  the 
depressiohs  are  found  to  extend  through  many 
layers,  precisely  as  is  seen  in  tough  foliated  clay 
when  the  fbot  of  an  animal  sinking  in  disarranges 
and  permanently  compresses  its  foliae. — Public 
attention  was  first  directed  to  these  fossils  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Dimcan  of  Scotland,  in  his  paper, 
accompanied  with  drawings,  presented  to  the 
royal  Society  Of  Edinburgh  in  1828.    In  this  he 
descril)ed  the  tracks  found  in  great  abundance 
in  two  qnarriee  of  new  red  sandstone  in  Dam- 
fiiesaUre,  appearing  oh  the  successive  layers  of 
the  rock  tbrougiioat  a  thickness  of  at  least  45 
feet.    He  infeired  iirom  the  repetition  of  their 
occurrence,  that  during  the  deposition  of  the 
sand  of  which  the  rock  was  composed  the  im- 
preaions  were  made,  filled  in,  and  buried  up ; 
and  as  the  newer  layers  were  similarly  impress-' 
ed,  they  too  were  covered  in  thehr  turn.    He 
observed  one  line  of  tracks  extending  from  20 
to  80  feet.    Dr.  Bnckland  regarded  them  as  the 
tracks  of  land  tortoises.    In  the  "Geological 
Proceedings"  for  March,  1881,  is  a  description, 
by  Mr.  Sorope,  of  impressions  of  footsteps  re- 
semblmg  those  of  cYabs  seen  upon  the  sur&ce  of 
calcareous  tilestones  of  the  lower  oolite  in  Wilts 
and  Qioaoestershire.    In  the  same  formoiUon 


(the  forest  marble)  were  fonnd  f<ttsil  remains 
of  crabs.  The  next  discovery  of  fossil  tracks 
was  near  Hildburghansen,  Saze-Meiningen,  in 
1884,  in  the  member  of  the  new  red  sandstone 
called  bunter  Sandgtein.  They  were  made  «p- 
parently  by  a  reptile,  and  were  seen  as  impres- 
sions upon  the  upper  surface,  and  in  relief  on  the 
onder  side  of  the  slabs ;  one  measured  12  inches 
in  length ;  others  were  8  inches  long  aai  6  broad. 
A  litue  in  front  of  each  large  track  was  a  small- 
er one,  and  the  footsteps  were  seen  fbllowingv 
e#ch  other  in  pairs,  the  intervals  l>etween  two 
pairs  bein^  about  14  inches.  Five  toes  were 
unprinted  m  each  track,  the  great  toes  appear- 
ing alternately  on  one  and  the  other  side.  The 
animal  was  named  eMrotherivm  by  Prof.  Eaap, 
fit>m  the  resemblance  in  the  form  of  tiie  track 
to  that  of  the  hand.  Similar  impressions  were 
afterward  found  in  a  rock  of  corresponding  age 
near  Liverpool,  England.  In  studying  tibe  fos- 
sil remains  of  reptiles  that  had  been  found  in 
this  division  of  the  new  red  sandstone  in  Ger- 
many and  in  England,  Prof  Owen  was  con- 
vinced that  instead  of  sanrians,  to  which  they 
had  been  referred,  they  belonged  to  the  batra- 
chian  order,  and  were  the  remains  of  fh>g8  of 
^gantio  size.  Further  investigations  resulted 
m  the  opinion  that  these  were  tiie  animals  that 
made  the  tracks.  Some  features  in  the  fossil 
bones  induced  other  distinguished  anatomists  to 
r^pird  them  as  belonging  to  crocodiles,  and  by 
others  again  they  are  referred  to  the  marsnpi- 
alia. — ^Fossil  tracks  had  been  fonnd  in  the  sand- 
stone of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  at  South 
Hadley,  Mass.,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1802, 
which  resembled  so  closely  those  of  birds,  that 
they  were  familiarly  spoken  of  as  the  tracks  of 
"poultry"  and  of  "Noah's  raven."  They  at- 
tracted, however,  no  attention  beyond  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  where  they  were  found.  In 
1886  otiiers  of  similar  character  were  observed 
in  the  flagstones  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  which 
were  bronght  from  the  neighboring  town  of 
Montague.  These  tracks  were  so  clear  and  weQ 
define^  that  they  commanded  the  attention  of 
those  employed  about  them,  and  one  of  the  la- 
borers at  least  was  induced  by  the  singularity 
Of  the  phenomenon,  like  Hugh  Miller  while  ob- 
serving the  fossils  in  the  red  sandstone  he  que- 
ried, to  become  afaithM  student  and  zealous 
collector  in  this  department  of  geology.  (See 
the  letter  of  Dexter  Marsh  to  the  editor  of  the 
"  American  Journal  of  Sciencej"  vol.  vi.  new  se- 
ries, p.  2T2.)  Among  others,  Dr.  James  Deane 
of  Greenfield  became  interested  in  these  tracks, 
and  in  March,  1835,  addressed  a  commnnication 
to  Prof.«Hitchcoek,  state  geologist,  in  which  he 
represented  them  as  the  tracks  of  birds,  as  he 
supposed,  "  of  the  turkey  species ;"  and  in  a  sec- 
ond letter,  against  Prof.  Hitchcock's  declaration 
in  reply,  "  that  they  coOld  not  be  the  result  of 
organization,"  he  maintained  his  conclusion  that 
they  were  the  tracks  of  birds.  He  then  caused 
easts  to  be  made  of  some  of  the  specimens,  whidt 
he  sent  in  April  with  a  third  commnnication  to 
Fio£;  Bltohooek,  and  another  Abe  to  Profl  8il< 
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fiman,  editor  of  the  "American  Joomal  of  Sci- 
ence," the  latter  Intended  for  publication.  By 
adrioe  of  Prof.  Hitchcock,  this  dispodtion  was 
not  made  of  the  communication  for  the  "Jour- 
nal," on  the  ground  that  he  himself  would  be 
able  to  givo  in  a  few  months  a  more  full  and 
satisfactory  p«>er.  During  the  ensuing  summer 
Prof.  HitchoooK  occupied  himself  assidnously  in 
iuTestigating  this  subject,  and  near  the  close  of 
the  year  he  prepared  the  paper  which  appeared 

Sthe  number  of  the  "  Jonmal"  for  Jan.  1886. 
this  he  compared  the  tracks  with  those  of 
living  birds,  giving  iUustrattons  of  the  recent  as 
well  as  fossu,  ana  advocated  the  opinion  that 
the  tracks  were  made  by  extinct  species  of  birds, 
and  that  these  were  for  the  most  part  of  the  or- 
der of  gralla  or  long-legged  waders.  He  found 
them  in  8  varieties  of  the  sandstone  which  oc- 
cur irregularly  interstratified — a  reddish  shale, 
or  a  fine  micaceous  sandstone  passing  into  shale : 
A  gray  micaceous  sandstone ;  and  a  very  hard 
sandstone,  not  fissile,  but  very  brittle,  compos- 
ed of  clay  and  sand.  The  beds  attain  in  some 
places  a  thickness  of  more  than  1,000  feet,  the 
tracks  occurring  at  intervals  thronghont  the  se- 
ries. He  ascertained  their  occurrence  near  the 
Oonnecticnt  river  in  5  places  within  a  distance 
of  SO  miles,  and  anticipated  that  many  other  lo- 
calities would  be  discovered  along  the  range  of 
the  sandstone  of  the  Oonnectiont  valley  within 
and  beyond  the  limits  named.  The  dip  of  the 
strata  containing  the  tracks  varied  trova  6°  to 
80* :  but  the  impressions  were  evidently  made 
while  their  sur£a!ce  was  leveL  Their  occurrence 
through  so  great  a  thickness  of  strata  could  only 
be  account^  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  sur- 
face was  subsiding  during  t^e  time  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  the.rock.  Single  tracks  were  frequently 
traced  in  regular  succession,  turning  alternately 
to.  one  and  the  other  side,  as  birds  sometimes 
walk ;  and  the  surface  of  some  of  the  layers  was 
found  to  be  trodden  thickly  over,  as  is  seen  in 
mnddyspots  resorted  to  by  ducks  and  geese. 
Prof.  Hitchcock  described  7  species  of  tracks, 
which  he  called  omithichnites.  one  which  he  fig- 
ured measuring  fiill  16  inches  m  length  and  10  m 
width,  and  recurring  at  intervals  of  4  to  6  feet 
along  the  sur&oe  of  the  rock,  which  distances 
were  thus  the  measure  of  the  strides  of  the 
animaL  His  views,  however,  as  he  afterward 
remarked,  were  not  adopted  by  scientific  men, 
with  a  few  eminent  exceptions.  The  novelty 
of  the  subject,  and  the  discovery  of  new  locali- 
ties and  new  forms  of  the  tracks,  kept  alive  a 
strong  interest  in  the  investigations  which  con- 
tinued to  be  prosecuted  by  Prof.  Hitchcock, 
Dr.  Deane,  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  William  D.  Bed- 
field,  and  others,  whose  observations  were  re- 
corded chiefly  in  the  "American  Journal  of 
Science."  In  1840  the  American  association 
of  geologists  and  naturalists  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  tracks, 
and  this  committee  at  the  next  annual  meeting 
reported  "  that  the  evidence  entirely  favors  the 
views  of  Prof  Hitchcock."  The  subject,  alrea- 
dy introduced  to  the  notice  of  European  geolo- 


gists by  the  pnbUcatioiu  <tf  Prot  Hitdteod^'WH 
brought  prominently  before  the  geokigial  mo- 
ety  of  London  in  1842  by  Dr.  Mmtell,  who  p«- 
sented  aoommuiucation  aooompamedTrith^d- 
mens  which  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Deue, 
These  served  to  remove  the  soepticiaii  eetcr- 
tuned  by  the  eminent  geologists  and  pilaooiij- 
ogists  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  Dsture  ol  ti» 
tracks,  admitting  which  to  be  of  birds  wtit- 
lished  an  earlier  date  for  the  introdndiot  d 
these  bipeds  "than  was  authorized bjajfer 
tiges  heretcrfbre  discovered,  and  the  thnii  d 
the  society  were  warmly  and  unaninwutj  ex- 
pressed for  so  valuable  a  communica&m."  (&■ 
er  communications  from  Dr.  Deane  Sfpttai 
with  illustrations  in  tiie  "  Transsctioss  rf  tfae 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  8cieQcw''(Td. 
iv.,  1849),  and  in  the  "Journal  of tiie Aetkof 
of  Natural  Sciences"  (March,  1866);  ind  it  Oi 
time  of  his  death  in  1858  a  memoir  illnitnted 
with  70  beantiMly  executed  figures  wu  pn- 
sented  to  the  Smithsonian  institnlicxi.  InlSt 
the  legislature  of  Manachnsetts  pnblislwd  m 
elaborate  report  by  Prof  Hitchcock  "Oa  tk 
Sandstone  of  the  Oonnecticnt  Vanej,e9milh 
its  Fossil  Footmarks,"  constitatingaqntftom- 
nme  of  S32  pages  with  60  plates,  iUnsbitb^lIl 
species  of  animals  known  only  by  thdr  nad 
footprints  found  in  this  sandstone.  ThtMfft- 
Ing  table,  found  on  p.  174  of  the  report,  praenti 
a  general  view  of  the  results  arrived  stoy  M 
Hitchcock  as  rera)ect8  the  area  over  widdi  Oe 
tracks  are  found,  their  number,  and  their  & 
tribution  in  the  animal  kingdom  aooordiogto 
the  arrangement  of  the  author: 

KniDb«r  of  localltlM  of  tneka  In  th*  Tin«7  On  b 

dlAooT6red. " 

Length  of  UMMndatam  belt  ooDlali)liigtndJ(ailii)  N 
WliUhoftb«nndatonebeltoont«lnIii|tndJ    *    >•' 

WholenntnberorspaelMlntbeTallsydetcrtbedtMn  a 

Number  of  biped! £ 

Namberofanadrnped* * 

With  more  Uiaa4feet J 

WtthoDt  proper  feet ? 

WlUi  an  nneertaiB  nninber * 

Uennpialold  anlnuli ,', 

Thick-toed  bird* '. j} 

Nurow-toed  birds 2 

Omithold  llmda  or  botnchlant S 

Uxmida }} 

Betraohtana,  the  ttog  and  aalamander  bmllf 4 

Chelonlans,  the  tortoiee  flunUj '. 

Flahe* A 

Cnutaceana,  myiluoda,  and  Inaeett *; 

Anoellda,  the  naked  Tomu ! 

Of  nneertala  place 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  ««  w* 
of  the  huge  tracks  supposed  to  belong  to  W* 
diians,  the  dimensions  of  one  of  wnidi  w* 
been  already  given.  This  animal  {etcuim  *»• 
dii),  though  allied  to  the  frojts  and  to  the  «f 
manders,  must  have  been  like  an  elM*«*^ 
size  and  weight  The  bottom  of  the  hiadlW 
appears  to  have  been  fhmished  with  *  *^ 
which  extended  beyond  its  margin  «nd  w*"** 
ed  together  the  4  toes,  and,  though  compw 
by  Prof.  Hitchcock  to  a  snow  shoe,  did  bo»J»' 
vent  the  animal's  sinking  to  the  depth  oHiira» 
at  least  into  the  mud.  For  a  long  tnne  no  tiw 
of  more  than  the  2  hind  feet  wm  fof^jjr 
finally  unmistakable  tracks  of  the  fore  iw**" 
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diaoovered,  provided  with  5  toes  eaob,  and  not 
more  than  i  as  large  as  the  hind  feet  The  tracks 
are  very  abundant  in  Sonth  Hadley,  and  one  im- 
mense slab,  too  large  to  be  removed,  lies  ij  the 
nde  of  the  public  road,  presenting  on  its  npper 
enr&ce  10  or  more  great  impressions  of  the  hmd 
fie«t  of  the  animal.  ATiewofthislocalitTandslab 
isgiveninthefrontispieceofthework.  Xhetrack 
of  the  bnmtotoum  fftganteum,  one  of  the  thick- 
toed  birds,  is  \ery  common  in  Sonth  Hadlej,  also 
above  Tnrner's  &lls,  near  Greenfield,  and  at  oth- 
er localities.  Itwasoriginally  described  by  the 
name  otomithiehnita  giganteui,  and  was  flgnred 
in  Bnckland's  "Bridgewater  Treatise."  The  an- 
imal was  probably  several  times  larger  than  any 
oeb-ich.  One  of  its  tracks  will  hold  a  gallon  of 
water.  The  dinomis  of  New  2Sealand  is  among 
birds  the  only  one  whose  bones  indicate  an  ap- 
proach to  snch  a  size.  Many  tracks  formerly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  birds  are  now  refer- 
red to  the  group  designated  as  ornithoid  lizards 
or  batrachians.  This  also  includes  some  enor- 
mous specimens,  as  those  comprised  in  the  new 
genus  ffigantifktirium.  No  trace  being  found 
of  more  Uian  2  feet,  and  Uiese  having  3  toes  like 
tiiose  of  birds,  the  animal  was  naturally  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  ornithic  tribe ;  but  the  discovery 
of  a  trace  of  a  long  tail  in  the  line  of  the  tracks, 
rimil&r  to  that  made  by  living  reptiles,  gives  a 
batrachian  character  to  the  v^iges,  which  has 
indaced  Prof.  Hitchcock  to  form  this  new  mixed 
eronp.  In  the  species  O.  eavdatum  the  whole 
tengui  of  the  foot,  from  the  extremity  of  the 
middle  toe  to  the  end  of  the  heel,  is  17.6  inches, 
and  the  whole  area  covered  is  about  a  square 
foot.  From  the  remarkable  rectilinear  arrange- 
ment of  the  tracks  there  is  some  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  animal  may  have  had  2  other 
feet,  with  the  power  of  walking  on  the  2  hind 
feet  alone  or  on  all  four.  The  r^erence  of  some 
of  these  tracks  to  the  movement  of  fishes,  either 
upon  the  sor&ce  of  the  land,  as  some  kinds  are 
known  to  have  the  power  of  progressing,  or  by 
swimming  dose  to  the  soft  bottom,  is  made  wiu 
hesitation  by  Prof.  Hitchcock.  One  set  of  marks, 
however,  cutting  the  summits  only  of  the  little 
ridges  left  by  the  ripples,  so  strongly  suggests 
this  origin,  that  a  genus  has  been  introduced 
under  the  name  of  piiliehnu*,  fi-om  irriXof, 
fin  or  feather,  and  tx>«f,  track.  The  tracks 
referred  to  insects  are  necessarily  of  very  ob- 
acore  character ;  some  of  them  are  so  minute  as 
not  to  exceed  jV  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is 
only  by  reason  of  their  continuity  in  loDg  paral- 
lel rows  that  they  attract  notice.  Those  sup- 
posed to  be  made  by  worms  much  resemble  the 
tracks  of  similar  creatures  seen  npon  the  mud 
on  the  shores  of  ponds  after  rains.  It  is  remark- 
able that  very  few  bones  or  ooprolites  have  been 
found  among  the  tracks.  As  to  the  bones,  their 
absence  may  be  owing  to  their  being  devoured 
or  washed  away  with  other  vestiges  oy  the  ebb 
tides  to  other  localities,  or  they  may  have  been 
dissolved  by  water.  Those  discovered  were  not 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  localities  that 
abound  in  tracks,  though  not  many  miles  off; 


and  although  oeonrring  in  the  same  geolo(p<Ml 
group  with  the  tracks,  Uie  strata  were  evidently 
somewhat  more  recent  by  reason  of  their  higher 
poution  in  the  series.  One  locality  of  &em 
was  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  another  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Springfield  armory  in  Massachu- 
setts. Professor  Jeffiies  Wyman  regards  them 
as  nnqnestionably  the  bones  of  a  reptile,  bnt 
having  the  remarkable  feature  of  hollowness 
of  structure.  Ooprolites  have  be«n  discovered 
at  Ohicopee  Falls  and  at  Turner's  falls.  Dr. 
Samuel  L.  Dana,  on  analyzing  those  from  the 
former  locality,  detected  uric  add  in  about  the 
same  proportion  that  ia  found  in  some  varieties  * 
of  guano.  This,  considered  in  connection  witli 
the  other  ingredients,  led  him  to  the  oondudon 
that  ibe  ooprolite  was  that  of  a  "bird  belong- 
ing to  the  class  which  lias  deposited  the  beds  of 
gnano."  ("  American  Journal  of  Sdence,"  vol. 
xlviii.  p.  60.)  Impressions  of  raindrops,  exact- 
ly like  those  made  in  soft  mud  dming  heavy 
showers,  are  very  abundant  ov6r  the  snrface^of 
many  of  the  slabs  containing  the  footprints; 
and  fbrrows  are  also  frequently  noticeid  like 
those  left  by  the  waves  npon  the  sand,  wjiich 
are  now  universally  recognized,  even  npon  the 
strata  of  mnch  older  formations,  and  described 
as  ripple  marks. — The  numerous  specimens  of 
tracks  collected  in  the  valley  of  the  Oonnecti- 
cut  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  in  the 
cabinets  of  Amherst  and  Tale  colleges,  the  Wes^ 
leyan  university,  the  Boston  society  of  natural 
history,  and  in  the  private  collection  made  by 
Dr.  John  0.  Warren  of  Boston.  The  trustees 
of  the  will  of  the  Hon.  Samnd  Appleton  of 
Boston  appropriated  $10,000  to  be  expended 
for  Amherst  college  in  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building  for  a  scientific  collection.  This,  called 
the  Appleton  cabinet,  was  fbmished,  through 
the  liberality  of  others,  with  snfiBcient  funds  to 
secure  a  larae  collection  of  these  specimens, 
President  Hitchcock  himself  contriouting  a 
series  of  them,  valued  at  |2,000.  The  lower 
story  of  the  building,  100  feet  long  and  80  wide, 
is  exclusively  appronriated  to  their  arrange- 
ment, and  is  nearly  filled  with  them.  Some  of 
the  largest  slabs  are  80  feet  long,  and  others  are 
from  8  to  10  feet  square,  weigMng  nearly  a  ton 
each.  They  are  generally  arranged  on  their 
edges  upon  strong  tables,  and  so  placed  that 
both  surfaces  .are  exposed  to  view,  one  side 
presenting  the  footprint  depressed  and  the 
other  in  relief.  The  whole  number  of  in- 
dividual tracks  exceeds  8,000. — Other  discov- 
eries of  fossil  footprints  followed  those  made 
in  the  Oonnecticnt  valley.  Mr.  William  O. 
Bedfleld  in  1842  found  one  in  the  New  Jersev 
red  sandstone  at  Boonton,  presenting  8  thick 
toes  fhmished  with  claws  or  nuls :  tiie  track 
measured  6  inches  in  length  by  6^  in  breadth. 
Mr.  Logan  about  the  same  time  discovered 
what  appeared  to  Prof.  Owen  to  be  reptilian 
tracks  in  the  strata  of  the  coal  formation  in 
Nova  Scotia^  the  first  indication  of  an  air- 
breathing  animal  so  low  in  the  series  of  forma* 
tions.    This  was  followed  in  1844  by  a  descrips 
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tkm  of  nnmerons  traoks  met  wKh  at  sayeril 
places  in  'Westmoreland  eo.,  Penn.,  hj  Dr. 
Alfred  T.  King.  The  strata  which  oont^ed 
them  vere  sandstones  of  the  ooal  formation. 
The  impressions  vere  remarkahly  distinct,  some 
bdng  apparently  of  a  biped  with  S  toes,  and 
othttv  01  qnsdrnpeds  having  6  toes,  some  upon 
all  their  feet,  and  others  npon  the  hind  feet 
alone,  with  4  toes  npon  the  fore  fbet.  These 
vestiges  were  evidently  reptilian,  and  produced 
hv  creatoree  of  kindred  stmctore  to  the  eMro- 
Aerium  of  Enrope.  The  paper  of  Dr.  £ing  ap- 
peal^ in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  "  for  Nov.  and 
Dea  1844,  and  in  the  "  American  Journal  of 
SdenoeJ"  vol.  xlvifi.  p.  848.  In  1849  Mr.  Isaac 
Lea  of  Philadelphia  announced  the  occurrence 
of  footprints  of  a  lane  reptile  at  Pottsville, 
Penn.,  in  the  red  shale  formation  which  un- 
derlies the  ooal  measures;  and  in  1851  Pro£ 
H.  D.  Bogers  discovered  in  the  same  forma- 
tion other  tracks  of  4-footed  animals,  with  6  toes 
cm  all  their  feet  In  1860  trat^  of  a  reptik, 
supposed  to  be  a  chelonian,  were  observed  in 
the  old  red  sandstone  at  Commingstone,  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Logan  in  1863  found  tracks  of  an 
animal  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  Oanada, 
which  are  supposed  by  Pro£  Owen  to  have  been 
made  by  more  than  one  species  of  articulate  ani> 
mala,  probably  allied  to  the  Ung  crab  or  Umu- 
bi$.  Prof.  James  HslLin  the  "Report  on  the 
PaiceoBtology  of  New  York,"  voL  il,  describes 
tracks  of  gasteropoda,  Crustacea,  dca,  which  are 
met  with  m  the  strata  of  the  Clinton  group. 

FOSTER,  JAxn,  an.Engliab  dissenting  min> 
ister,  bom  in  Exeter,  Sept  IS,  1697,  died  Nov. 
6, 1768.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city, 
began  to  preadt  in  1718,  and  after  removing 
from  Devonshire  to  Melbourne,  and  thence  to 
Ashwiok,  succeeded  Dr.  Gale  as  pastor  in  Bar- 
bican, London,  in  1724.  He  subseqnentiy  be- 
came lecturer  at  the  Old  Jewry,  and  in  174i 
minister  at  Pinner's  hall.  His  repatati<m  for 
eloquence  was  such  that  persons  of  every  rank, 
wits,  free  thinkers,  and  clergymen  of  di&rent 
persuasions,  flocked  to  hear  him.  Pope  sang  his 
praise: 

Let  modMt  Fiwtor,  If  be  wIlL  ezeel 
Ten  metropoUtue  In  pneebug  well ; 

and  Savage  ascribed  to  him  alone  the  art  "at 
once  to  charm  the  ear  and  mend  the  heart." 
Bolingbroke  erroneoudy  attributed  to  him  the 
saying :  "  Where  mystery  begins,  reli|pon  ends." 
Beside  many  sermons,  he  pnbUriied  an  "Essay 
on  Fundamentals,  especially  the  Trinity"  (1720) ; 
••Defence  of  the  Usefohess,  Truth,  and  Excel- 
lency of  the  Christian  Rehtpon"  JlTSl) ;  and 
"Diacoorses  on  the  Principal  Branches  of 
Natural  Religion  and  Social  Virtue"  (London, 
l749-'68). 

FOSTER,  Joair,  an  English  essayist,  bom  in 
Halifitx,  Yorkshire,  Sept  17, 1770,  died  at  Sta- 
pleton,  near  Bristol,  Oct  16, 1848.  In  early  life 
ne  was  engaged  in  the  bosiness  of  a  weaver,  to 
whichj  however,  as  to  all  manu^  labor,  he  had 
•a  invincible  cDauke ;  and  at  the  age  <^  17,  hav- 


Ing  onitad  vitii  {he  Butiatchvnh,  hsmohti 
to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  lod  ftaiid 
his  studies  at  the  B^itist  college  in  BriAL 
He  commenced  hiaoareeras  apreacbvttNtv. 
castie-oa-Tyne  in  1798,  and  attenrard  w«nt  to 
Dublin,  and  endeavored  nnsnooesiMy  to  ttA- 
lish  himself  either  as  a  preacher  or  »obsabM|« 
In  1797  he  went  to  a  Baptist  ob^Mlin  OUdm- 
ter,  and  thence  suceeerively  toDownsodiilMt; 
and  to  Frome  in  1804;  but  thoagfalnifnii- 
ing  was  powerthl,  it  made  little  or  no  ia)niM 
on  the  popular  mind.  WhQe  atfraMWIat 
published  his  celebrated  "  Essayi^"  and  tb  W- 
came  the  prindpal  ocmtribottn-  to  the  "Belielii 
Review,"  the  artides  ibr  whidi  (186  ininiidei) 
formed  his  almost  exolufflve  litosiy  labor  fir  U 
years.  In  1817  he  returned  to  Dowoend  wbin 
he  wrote  his  "  Essay  on  the  Evils  of  Po|)riv 
Ignorance,"  in  which  he  gives  an  appiningd«> 
scription  of  the  barbarism  prev^ling  ia  thtloiv 
daasea  of  the  English  population,— sqieeiMlt 
which  he  calls  "a  «oomym(Hiot(»y ;  dswiwilk- 
out  his  dance."  His  health  foiUng,  hetbca*- 
ployedhimself  chieflv  in  preparing  wortafartbi 
press,  though  preaching  at  inttfrals  osO  lii 
death.  He  was  a  profound  thinker  and  a  jn- 
erfU  writer.  The  "life  and  Oorremosdaw' 
of  Foster  (3  vols.  8vo.X  edited  by  J.  E.  I^ 
was  published  in  1846.  Bm  "HiitorialtBl 
Biographical  Essays"  eppeund  in  Loodoa  ia 
1859  in  8  vols. 

FOSTER,  RufDOLFH  S.,  D.D.,  an  Anerien 
Methodist  clergyman,  bom  in  W91ianiil)Qi( 
Ohio,  Feb.  88, 1820.  He  received  hia  edM(tka 
at  Augusta  college,  Ky.,  Mitered  the  miaiitiT^ 
the  age  of  17,  and  was  received  into  the  (M 
conference,  and  i4>pointed  to  travel  a  drait 
in  the  mountain  ngioa  (tf  western  Yiipk 
"While  stationed  in  Cincinnati  in  1818  h*  mtt 
a  series  of  letters  entitled  "ObieetisH  toOd- 
vinism.*.'  In  1868  he  leoMved  the  boaoniT 
degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Ohio  WeafeTaa  ni- 
versity.  In  1864  h«  published  a  worit  eOU 
"Chnstian  Purity;"  m  1866  aaotbar  eitflitd 
the"  Ministry  f(M- the  Times."  lalWhw 
elected  president  at  the  North- W«tn  ni- 
verrity  at  Evanston,  BL,  a  post  he  stiD  Mk 

FOTHERINGAT,  a  pwish  and  tHIm  « 
Kortbamptonshire,  England,  on  the  river  »m, 
87  m.N.E.  of  Northampton.  Itofiunoaiew) 
the  bfaihplace  of  Richard  HI.,  and  the  mm  «r 
the  imprisonment,  trial,  and  ezeoatioo  cf  K*fi 
oueen  of  Scots,  was  founded  in  the  reigntf  A> 
Conqueror,  and  palled  down  bv  Jsom  LM 
after  his  accession  to  the  En^ish  throne,  u* 
village  contains  a  handsome  ehnreh,  in  «wB 
were  buried  Edward  and  Biohard,  <I<>1^ '^ 
York,  the  former  slain  at  Agincoort  and  tw 
latter  at  Wakefield. 

FOUOAULT,  LtoTH,  a  Pi«ich  natoralj*; 
losopher,  bom  In  Paris,  Sept  18, 1819^W» 
studying  medicine  be  was  deepbr  ImproBM  W 
tiie  discoveries  of  Daguerre,  snd  turned  hi«  »• 
tention  exclusively  to  optics.  He  rapidly  •«■ 
quired  profidency  m  this  branch  of  tttam 
philow>pby>  <u>d  in  1844  he  invented  an  iOav 
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_  deetrie  apptMbcm,  wMtb  was  «t  onee 
«dopt«d  bj  notoral  philow^hers  for  all  th^ 
physioal  experimeata,  while  it  was  also  naed  as 
atineanB  of  lighting  large  factories  or  yards. 
"With  HippolTte  Fizean  he  made  a  series  of  deli- 
e«te  aod  ralnaUe  ezperiiii«itB  upon  the  ph»- 
nomeoaoflight  He  solved  aOToblemwhiiA  had 
Attracted  the  attention  of  Wheatstone,  Arago, 
auid  many  others ;  demonstrating,  by  a  yery  in- 
mnious  coatrivaoce,  that  the  velodty  of  H^t 
okBTBrs  materially  while  passing  through  a  va- 
oatim  or  through  transparent  bodies.    He  was 
BO  less  snoeessf  al  in  mewanioe  than  he  had  been 
in  optics ;  b^  means  of  the  pendnlam  he  gave  a 
new  and  striking  demonstration  of  the  rotatory 
motioa  of  the  earth ;  and  by  this  ooiions  ex- 
periment, which  has  been  repeated  all  over  the 
world  bysdentifio  men  and  lewned  sedeties,  Fon- 
eaolt  18  perhaps  better  known  than  by  almost  any 
of  his  other  discoveries.   The  gyroscope,  another 
instrament  with  whiiA  he  experimented,  not 
only  aflbrds  new  iitdications  of  the  earth's  ro- 
tation, and  serves  to  measnre  it,  bat  famishes  a 
meaos  of  determining  astronomical  positions 
-vithoot  observation  of  the  heavens.    Fonoault 
was  rewarded  for  his  labors  by  on  appointment 
to  an  impOTtont  poet  in  tiie  imperial  obswvatory 
St  Paris,  and  Hnoe  1846  he  has  been  engaged 
m  famishing  weekly  scientific  papers  to  the 
Journal  de*  dSbati. 

FOUOHfi,  JosBPH,  Napoleon's  minister  of 
poUoe^  bom  at  La  Hartini^re,  near  Kantes, 
May  20, 1768,  died  in  Trieste,  Deo.  85,  1820. 
A  odieate  constitution  nnfitted  him  for  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father,  who  was  a  ship  owner  utd 
Bea  captain.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  to  stndy  at  the 
Orvtoire,  bnt  did  not  take  holy  orders.    He  ofS- 
(nsfted  as  professor  of  philosophy  in  Arras  and 
other  towns,  ood  in  1788  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  college  of  Kantes.  He  married  about  that 
time,  became  an  advocate,  founded  a  republican 
association  in  Kantes,  was  chosen  in  1792  mem- 
her  of  the  national  convention,  voted  for  the 
Immediate  ezecntion  of  Lonis  XYL,  and  in  1798 
proceeded  to   Lyons  with  OoUot  d'Herbois, 
charged  witii  the  execntion  of  the  decree  issned 
by  the  convention  against  that  city.    During 
toe  course  of  6  months  severe  thousand  oer- 
Bons  were  put  to  death  at  Lyons,  and  more  tnan 
doable  the  number  were  driven  into  exile.    By 
means  of  a  telescope  Foach6  was  an  eye-witness 
ofsome  of  those  butcheries  itom  a  distance.  One 
(tf  them  took  place  under  the  window  of  a  hotel, 
where  with  SO  Jacobins  and  20  courtesans  he  was 
engaged  at  dinner,  and  the  party  rose  fi-om  the 
table  to  enjoy  the  bloody  spectacle.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  he  was  elected  preeddent  of  the 
Jacobin  ohib  (June  4,  I794)t    His  influence  and 
opposition  gave  umbrage  to  Robespierre,  who 
eaased  him  to  be  expelled  from  the  club ;  but 
he  rejoined  it  after  the  execution  of  Bobe^ierre 
(July  28, 1794),  upon  whom  he  now  endeavored 
to  throw  all  the  odium  of  his  violent  proceedings 
at  Irons.    Bnt  he  was  denounced  as  a  terror- 
ist, driven.  fh>m  the  convention  (Aug.  9, 1796), 
ud  placed  under  arrest,  but  restored  to  liberty 


by theBmiM8ty(tfOot.S4t,l796.  Heafterward 
succeeded  in  ii^atiatfag  himself  with  BarraS) 
tbe  preeideot  of  the  directory,  hybetraying  to 
him  the  movements  of  Bobenf.  The  latter  was 
guillotined  in  1797,  and  7ondi6  was  rewarded 
with  a  lai^  interest  in  the  ontiSt  of  the  army, 
and  in  Sept  1798,  by  being  made  ambassador 
to  the  Cisalpine  republic.  In  the  beginning  of 
1799  he  was  sent  in  the  same  edacity  to  Hol- 
land, but  was  soon  called  to  Paris  to  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  minister  of  pcdice  (July  81).  He 
adopted  rigorous  measures  against  political  agi- 
tators, without  distinction  of  party,  ooOperaUd 
In  the  em^  d'itat  of  the  18th  Bmnudre  (Nov. 
6, 1799),  and  strengthened  Bonaparte's  position 
by  his  vigilance  in  detecting  royalist  and  Jacobin 
conspiracies;  but  the  first  consnlj  who  distrusted 
the  mercenary  and  intriguing  disposition  of  his 
minister,  discarded  him  as  soon  as  tlie  appar- 
ent return  of  tranquillity  rendered  it  practica- 
ble to  dispense  with  his  services.  The  sura>res- 
sion  of  the  ministiy  o(  police,  and  the  umon  at 
the  ofiSce  with  the  ministry  of  justice  under  the 
charge  of  a  siwericur  judge,  was  the  pretext  for 
hisdbmissal  (Sept.  1802).  He  was  made  a  sen- 
ator, a  post  which  yielded  him  about  $18,000 
annually,  and  Napoleon  rewarded  him  beside 
with  half  of  the  reserve  ftand  in  the  treasury  of 
the  ptdice,  which  amounted  to  nearly  $600,000. 
In  1804,  when  Napoleon's  position  became  more 
eomplicated,  Fou(m6  was  agun  employed.  He  op- 
posed the  execution  of  the  duke  d'Enghien,  and 
told  Napoleon  "  that  it  was  worse  than  a  crime, 
that  it  was  a  blander ;"  a  saying  which  has  since 
become  proverbial.  After  tAe  establishment  of 
tiie  empire,  be  was  formally  reinstalled  as  min- 
ister of  police  (July  10, 1804X  and  under  his  ad- 
ministration tranquillity  and  order  were  secured 
at  home,  whfle  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  fighting 
his  batties  abroad.  In  1809  he  received  the  titie 
of  duke  of  Otrantow  with  a  large  pension  from 
tiie  revenues  of  the  Idngdom  of  Naples.  In  the 
same  year,  at  the  time  of  1^  landine  iJf  the 
English  on  the  island  of  Waloheren,  while  Oritet 
the  minister  of  the  interior  was  sick,  Fonchi 
managed  his  department  along  with  his  own, 
and  caused  the  whole  national  guard  of  France 
to  be  put  in  motion.  In  his  letters  to  the  pre- 
fects he  referred  to  the  absence  of  the  emperor, 
and  called  upon  France  to  show  to  Europe  thai 
although  the  genius  of  Napoleon  imparted  glory 
to  France,  his  presence  was  not  required  to  pro- 
tect the  countiy.  The  last  expreraion  gave  of- 
fenoe  to  Napoleon,  although  he  mproved  of  his 
measures  in  themselves.  In  the  following;  year, 
NspoIe<m  having  opened  secret  negotiationa 
with  the  court  of  Bt  James,  Foaoh&  in  igno- 
rance of  this  ftot,  and  without  consulting  the 
empwor,  deepatched  the  speculator  Ouvrard  to 
London  with  the  same  object;  upon  which  the 
ICnglinh  government  put  an  end  to  all  negotia- 
tions, and  Fonch^  was  dismissed  (June  6,  1810). 
Savory  became  his  successor,  and  the  governor- 
ship of  Borne  was  assigned  to  Fonch6,  as  a  sort 
of  honorable  exQe.  But  thongh  he  did  not  go 
to  Rome,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  France,  on 
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loM  reAuing  to  Bturender  certain  aotognph  let- 
ters of  Nc^leon  and  other  inqrartant  dooo^ 
moita,  and  was  only  permitted  to  oome  bade  on 
condition  of  {^ving  them  up.  In  1818,  N^mIo- 
on  was  again  obliged  to  endure  his  indispensable 
seryioes,  and  employed  him  as  governor  of 
Dlyria  and  in  other  capacities.  But  he  was 
among  the  first  to  foresee  the  approaching  end 
of  N^toleon's  power,  and  haying  been  sent  to 
Rome  he  governed  his  conduct  in  antioipa- 
Uon  of  the  £^  of  his  master,  and  condaded 
a  treaty  with  Marat  req>ecting  the  evacoation 
of  the  fortresses  under  the  condition  ttiat  the 
garrisons  should  not  serve  against  the  allies  for  a 
year.  InJan.l81^hewrotetotheemperor&x>m 
Bome,^  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  more 

'  conciliatory  policy.  Betnming  to  France  in  the 
spring,  he  announced  at  Ly<«is  and  at  Avignon 
the  approaching  fall  of  Kapoleon,  and  entered 
Paris  2  days  before  the  coimt  d'Artoia.  On  April 
28  he  wrote  again  to  Napoleon,  nrsing  him  to 
leave  Elba  for  the  United  States.  At  Uie  same 
time  he  pot  himself  in  communication  with  the 
Bourbons.  They  suspected  hinij  however,  and 
on  Ni^wleon's  return  from  Elba  issued  an  order 
for  his  arrest;  but  he  contrived  to  make  his  es- 
cape, and  became  for  the  8d  time  Napoleon's 
mmister  of  police,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time 
Talleyrand's  correspondent,  tJietool  of  the  court 
of  imigri*  at  Ghent,  and  the  bosom  Mend  of  the 
liberal  deputies  in  the  chamber.  After  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  he  sent  for  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Lafay- 
ette, and  others,  and  made  use  of  their  republican 

■  feelings  to  precipitate  the  overtlirow  of  the  em- 
peror ;  and  after  his  master's  final  abdication  he 
became  the  leader  of  the  provisional  government 
(Jane  28, 1816).  He  was  appointed  for  the  4tli 
time  minister  of  police  by  Louis  XYIII.  (July 
6),  but,  placed  between  the  opposition  of  the  ex- 
treme republicans  and  the  extreme  royalists, 
his  position  became  intolerable.  He  presented 
to  the  king  2  reports  on  the  disturbed  state 
of  France,  which  created  a  great  sensation,  and 
which  are  the  best  of  his  pohtical  writings.  He 
resigned  the  ministry  Sept.  19,  1816,  and  was 
appointed  ambassador  at  Dresden,  but  was  de- 
prived of  that  office  by  the  law  of  Jan.  16, 1816, 
which  aflfected  all  who  had  voted  for  the  deatii 
of  Louis  XYL  From  Dresden  he  removed  to 
Pragne,  where  he  spent  about  2  years ;  and  hav- 
ing become  in  1818  a  naturalized  subject  of 
Austria,  he  resided  for  some  time  in  Lintz,  and 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Trieste.  In  1816,  8 
years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  mar- 
ried Mile,  de  Oastellane,  whose  family  waa  one 
of  the  most  influential  in  Aix ;  so  great  was  the 
charm  of  his  intellect  and  conversation,  tiiat  he 
gained  her  affections  notwithstanding  his  ad- 
vanced age.  She  died  in  1860.  His  fortune  was 
immense,  and  he  left  to  his  children  nearly  (3,- 
000,000.  Hia  domain  of  Ferridres  et  Pontcarr6, 
which  now  belongs  to  the  Rothschilds,  was  one 
of  the  finest  in  France.  Napoleon  is  reported 
to  have  said  in  St.  Helena :  "  Fouch^  is  a  mis- 
creant of  all  colors,  a  priest,  a  terrorist,  and  one 
who  took  an  active  part  in  many  bloody  scenes 


otHbBKYciatica.  He  is  a  man  who  on  mm 
all  your  secrets  oat  of  you  with  an  sir  of  Mb> 
ness  and  unconcern.  He  is  very  rielt,  bift  iiii 
riches  have  been  badly  aeomiM.  He  urn 
was  my  ccmfidant.  Never  did  he  spfcaaok  at 
without  bending  to  the  groond;  hot  1  unt 
had  esteem  for  nim.  I  emplojed  him  matij 
as  an  instrument."  Bourrienne  sajs : "  FomU 
never  regarded  a  benefit  in  any  other  li^  tin 
as  a  means  of  iqjaring  his  benefsctor."  lie 
Memoir  e$  de  FouMi,  published  by  Al^dme^ 
Beaachamp  in  1824,  nave  been  dedtradipiw. 
ryphal  by  the  courts  in  Paris,  at  tlie  imt  of 
the  heirs  of  Foaoh&  But  it  is  known  tbt 
Fonch6  left  memoirs  in  mannscript,  md  h  ii 
supposed  that  some  of  than  were  oted  bjK 
de  Beauchamp. 

FOULD,  AoHUjji,  a  French  statwrnnji,  bom 
of  Jewish  parents  in  Paris,  Oct.  31, 180a  it 
an  early  age  he  entered  the  ooonliiig  hosM  o( 
his  father,  who  died  in  1856,  and  wbowMtU 
hMd  of  the  sdll  ATJating  bankins  firm  of  E  L 
Foold  and  Fould  Oppenheim.  InlSlibevii 
elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  ud  ia  16tt 
to  the  constituent  assembly.  Having  repeitaij 
given  evidence  of  his  financial  abifitT  ud  po- 
utioal  dexterity,  and  above  all  of  ioihpllijit 
Louis  Napdleon,  he  became  his  confidant  sad  pri- 
vate banker,  and  in  1849  hia  nunister  of  fisiaet 
He  retired  from  the  ministry,  Jan.  S5, 1861, « 
oocarion  of  the  confiscation  of  the  pnpotrrf 
the  Orleans  fiimily,  to  which  he  was  oppoiei 
He  was  made  a  senator,  and  afterward  nuuMt 
of  state  (July  80),  and  minister  of  the  iofoiil 
household  (Dec.  14,  1852). 

F0ULI8,  RoBBBT,  a  Scotch  printer,  to  is 
Glasgow,  April  20, 1707,  died  in  Ediobo^iB 
1776.  He  was  a  barber's  apprentice,  bat  lUw 
under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Hutcneiaa,  pro&eMra 
moral  philosophy  at  Glasgow  nnivera^,  w 
encouraged  to  perfect  his  edacation  and  beooM 
a  printer  and  bookseller.  In  oooipanj  witb  )>• 
brother  Andrew  (bom  Nov.  23, 1712,  died  8*. 
18, 1776)  he  made  Jonmeys  to  Eo^hmw 
continent  during  the  annunera  in  cooiKciiia 
with  his  new  bunnees,  and  employed  bit  f^ 
ters  in  teaching.  In  1739  he  wa*  eaeliW  to 
open  a  shop  in  Glasgow,  and  in  the  foBoiiog 
year  to  commence  publishing.  In  ^'^^^V' 
appointed  printer  to  the  universirt,  ml  jwj- 
ward  took  Andrew  into  partneranip.  Tow 
editions  were  remarkable  for  oorreotneei «» 
elegance,  those  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  cWM 
ranking  with  the  best  of  the  famooa  ^m 
series.  The  Foulia  edition  of  Deoaetrimn* 
lereoB  De  Eloeutione  (1743)  ia  tbooght  t«  6» 
the  first  Greek  work  published  in  6)^- 
Among  the  most  valuable  produetioM  of  t» 
press  were:  Horace  (12n)0.,  1744),  Uie  die*  » 
which  were  hung  up  in  the  nnivarsity  *it"  "* 
oflfer  of  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  any  «"* 
in  tiiem;  Homer  (4  vols,  fd,  176«-'8)i  ™^ 
cydidea,  in  Greek  and  Latin  (8  vole.  i*»i 
1769);  Herodotua,  in  Greek  and  Latin  (9  w*. 
12mo.,  1761);  Xenophon,  in  Greek  and  WM 
(12    vols.    12mo.,    1762-'T);    Gniy«  P<*°* 
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Papaya  vorica,  Ao.  The  two  brotiMn  Mqidrad 
in  time  an  ittnpto  fortune^  vhich  they  lost  by 
an  ansoooeaBfiil  attempt  to  ertablfah  at  Olaagov 
an  aoademy  of  paintiog  and  s<»lptare  for  the 
instmotioii  of  Toong  men. 

FOUNDATION,  a  term  applied  to  that  por- 
tkn  of  a  btnlding  which  serves  as  a  basis  on 
whidt  to  erect  the  saperstraotarei  Foondations 
may  be  divided  into  two  nlannwi,  natoral  and 
art&ciaL    The  first  ohus  maybe  agate  divided 
into  foandatioDB  on  dry  groond  and  foondations 
mder  water.    Undw  tiie  first  of  these  sabdivi- 
rioos  Mreral  oases  may  be  considered,  depending 
npon  the  diaraoter  and  position  of  the  bearing 
stratniu ;  if  this  be  of  solid  rock  or  indnrated 
giwvel,  no  ftarther  preoantion  wiQ  be  reqoired 
than  to  level  the  foundation  pit,  that  the  mar 
aaarj  m^y  start  team,  a  hotuontal  bed;  any 
irregakritiea  which  may  ooeor  shonld  be  filled 
with  concrete  rather  thsa  with  masonry,  as  the 
omi^treseion  of  the  mortar  Joints  will  inevitably 
easse  irregular  settl«nent,  unless  oement  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  mortar  Joints  kept  as  dose  as 
poasiUe.    Gravel  fwms  one  of  the  beet  <tf  soUs 
on  whioh  to  build,  being  nearly  incompressible, 
eanly  levelled,  and  nnimectea  by  exposnre  to 
the  atmosphere.  .Sand,  too,  is  almost  inoom- 
preasiUe,  and  as  long  as  it  can  be  kept  from 
eeea^ngf  can  be   employed  with  advantage. 
BcXA  rock  is  not  desirable  in  practice,  owing  to 
the  labor  and  expense  of  levelling  it,  and  tlie 
difficulty  usually  ezperienoed  in  lo^  works  of 
fomung  the  bed  entirely  of  this  material,  and  of 
thns  avoiding  the  danger  of  irregnlar  setuement. 
A  striking  Ulostration  of  the  latter  difScalty 
oeemred  in  bidlding  the  piers  of  a  large  aque- 
duct, as  mentioned  by  Hughes  in  his  "  Papers 
OD  the  Foundations  of  Bridges;"  10  of  these 
piers  were  founded  on  gravel,  and  the  masonry 
appeared  without  a  flaw  when  carried  up  to  the 
h^gfat  <rf  60  feet;   the  11th,  however,  was 
founded  partly  on  gravel  and  partly  on  very 
hard  ro<x,  and  after  being  carried  up  to  about 
80  feet   was  fissured  throughout  its  entire 
hei^t,  owing  to  the  gravel  yielding  slightly, 
while  the  rook  was  incompressible.    As  in- 
stsBcee  of  the  expense  of  preparing  a  level 
bed  in  hard  rock,  we  may  mention  the  Eddy- 
stbne,    Bell  Rook,   Skerryvore,   and   Minot's 
Ledge    lighthonses.     for  foundations   under 
water,  it  is  often  snfSdent,  and  generally  fea- 
siUe  exo^t  in  the  case  of  a  rook  bottom,  to 
bring  np  a  number  of  isolated  supports  or  piles. 
In  <^ier  instances,  however,  a  solid  foundation 
is  required,  and  this  can  be  laid  on  the  ground 
unless  there  is  liability  to  aoonr,  or  the  firm 
ground  underlies  a  soft  stratum  which  must  be 
removed ;  in  either  of  the  latter  instances,  the 
water  must  be  temporarily  exehided  ttma  the 
site  of  the  foundation. — ^Artificial  foundations 
mi^  also  be  divided  into  or^ary  foundations 
and  foundations  under  water.   Of  the  first  kind 
we  have  two  general  cases:  1,  when  the  ground 
is  soft  but  not  fluid ;  and  3,  when  it  is  of  a  semi- 
fluid nature.  Soft  ground  may  either  be  consoU 
idated  by  driving  piles  into  it  until  it  becomea 


■o  oonqpteased  as  to  prevent  the  pDea  from 
rinking  by  the  lateral  fricticm  produced;  or  a 
platform  of  fasdnee,  tim1>er,  or  concrete  may  be 
interposed  between  the  surface  of  the  grmuid 
and  the  superstructure,  thns  disMbuting  the 
weight  of  the  latter  over  a  large  extent  of  bear- 
ing snr&ce.  Artifidal  foundations  under  water 
form  the  most  difficult  dass  with  whioh  the 
engineer  has  to  contend.  If  the  ground  be  of 
tderable  firmness,  it  may  be  endosed  with  a 
dam;  but  there  is  always  danger  of  the  bottom 
being  lifted  by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and 
weighting  the  ground  with  planking  and  sttmes 
is  generally  resorted  to  as  a  preventive  measure. 
If  the  ground  is  semi-flnid,  the  constmetion  of 
a  ooflfer  dam  is  impossible,  and  the  best  mode 
of  proceeding  is  to  mnk  the  work  in  large  cais- 
sons, the  bottom  having  been  first  covered  with 
a  bed  of  fiiscine  woik,  weighted  and  sunk  with 
stones  or  brickwork.  This  method  is  much  used 
by  the  Dutch  in  their  hydraulic  works,  and  the 
fascine  beds  are  often  of  large  dimensions  and 
.seversl  feet  in  thickness.  The  bandies  of  tea- 
oines  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are 
securdy  bound  with  tarred  rope  and  strength- 
ened with  pedes  and  wicker  bands ;  after  being 
weighted  with  gravel  and  broken  stone,  they 
are  sank  when  required  by  means  of  guide  ropes, 
and  afterward  seWed  by  long  stakes  and  ^ee 
driven  through  them.  (See  Bsxaewatkb,  Oox- 
ORXTK,  Dav  (Covfbb),  and  Piu). 

FOUNDERY,  a  fornace  with  the  requisite 
conveniences  for  melting  and  moulding  cast  iron 
or  other  metal  upon  a  large  scale,  "nie  special 
apparatus  and  operations  belonging  to  then^are 
described  in  the  article  GAsmra ;  to  wiiioh  a  few 
farther  detaila  of  interest  may  here  be  added. 
Fonnderies  are  often  conveniently  placed  near 
the  blast  fomaoes  in  whioh  iron  ores  are  smdted ; 
and  tcvm  the  products  of  pig  iron  ftamisbed  by 
these  the  partioolar  qualities  are  sdected  for  the 
second  fnnon,  which  is  the  special  olject  of  the 
fonndery.  But  the  business  is  commonl/  prac- 
tised to  better  advantage  in  the  vidnity  of  large 
iron  markets,  and  in  towns  and  dties  where  there 
is  a  constant  demand  for  castings  of  every  vari- 
ety of  form.  To  these  places  pig  iron  is  brought 
from  differont  sources  and  of  all  varieties,  af- 
fording to  the  founder  convenience  of  obtaining 
snitabfo  mixtures  for  the  kind  of  casting  re- 
quired. His  supplies  of  ftael  are  also  delivered 
with  the  greatest  convenience  and  certainty, 
and  his  business  is  thus  simplified  and  concen- 
trated to  the  operations  of  the  foondwy  itselt 
Some  of  tiie  most  extensive  fonnderies  in  the 
United  States  are  those  employed  in  the  mana- 
faoture  of  stoves,  hollow  ware,  and  other  cast- 
ings, in  Albany  and  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  the  former 
c\tj  neariy  200,000  stoves  are  annually  pro- 
duced. The  manafiacture  of  wheels  for  railroad 
cars  is  an  espedal  branch  of  fonndery  opera- 
tions, demanding  the  highest  skill  and  Judg- 
ment of  the  founder.  This  also  is  largely  con- 
ducted at  the  cities  named,  as  well  as  at  many 
other  places  in  the  United  States.  Upon  Euro- 
pean roads  wrought  iron  wheds  alone  are  oon- 
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lidieted  Ufe,  and  are  in  geaeral  nse ;  aad  tt  <ia 
only  \>j  the  skill  and  ingenuty  directed  to  thla 
bruiobt  in  the  fonnderies  of  the  United  States, 
that  oast  iron  wheda  aw  bronght  to  a  degree 
of  strragth  to  admit  of  their  being  nsed  with 
■afety.  These  wheels  essentially  require  the 
ontosito  qualities  of  lightness  and  strength; 
and  to  give  the  highest  possible  degree  of  each 
with  the  greatest  hardness  of  periphery  to  re- 
sist wear  has  proved  one  of  the  nicest  problems 
for  the  foonaer  to  solve.  Distributing  the 
metal  unequally  in  order  to  secure  lightness 
wiUi  sufficient  strength  involved  danger  of  trao- 
tore  by  unequal  shrinkage  in  cooling.  This  re- 
qnilied  especial  provision,  which  was  chiefly 
Siet  by  a  soitable  mixture  of  different  qualities 
of  pig  iron.  Bo  nice  an  operation  is  it  to  ob- 
tain die  different  degrees  of  strength  required 
in  different  parts,  that  at  some  of  the  works  as 
many  as  8  to  13  varieties  of  the  best  American 
chaivoal-made  iron  are  used  in  each  wheel,  and 
the  selections  are  made  with  the  utmost  care. 
With  eofoh  heating,  tests  of  the  strength  are, 
made,  and  remedies  applied  to  correct  any  de- 
fects. The  periphery  of  the  wheel  requires  a 
quality  of  iron  ausoepttble  of  acquinng  the 
highest  degree  of  hardness  by  the  process  of 
chilling,  and  yet  retaining  great  strength.  Be- 
tween the  periphery  and  the  hub  the  best 
method  of  secaring  the  greatest  strength  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  metal  is  found  to  consist 
m  making  the  web  double  and  of  an  undulating 
or  corrugated  form.  The  wheel  is  thus  hollow, 
and  is  provided  with  holes  for  the  escape  of  the 
air  within,  which  would  otherwise  expand  by 
title  warmth  derived  from  friction  and  burst  the 
wheel.  The  capacity  of  some  of  the  foanderies 
engaged  in  this  work  is  very  lar^  a  single  es- 
tablishment averaging  the  melting  of  over  40 
tons  of  iron  duly,  and  producing  over  140  oar 
wheels.  Other  foundery  operations  are  refer- 
red to  in  the  articles  Beix  and  OiiNNON. 

FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL,  a  public  institu- 
Uon  for  the  reception  and  support  of  deserted 
children.  The  unwillingness  or  inability  of 
some  parents,  especially  of  those  of  illegitimato 
children,  to  take  care  of  their  of&pring,  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  nations  of  anti- 
quity were  notorious  for  their  disregard  of  all 
promptings  of  humanity  in  the  treatment  of 
foundling  In&ntioide  was  punished  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  gmlty  parent  was 
obliged  to  pass  8  whole  days  and  nights  in  the 
embrace  of  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  child, 
which  was  fastened  to  his  neck.  But  in  Athens 
and  Borne  infanticide  was  largely  practised  un- 
obeoked  by  law,  and  there  is  even  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  Rome  the  law  commanded  that 
deformed  children  should  be  put  to  death. 
Of  the  two  crimes  of  in&nticide  and  de- 
sertion, the  latter  was  in  most  instances  pre- 
ferred as  the  less  atrocious.  It  prevailed  ex- 
tensively in  all  the  states  of  Greece  except 
Thebes,  where  both  child  murder  and  the  expo- 
sure of  children  were  forbidden.    At  Athena 


ohiMren  weiie  eeatooaiif  axpoaei  in  ft«  gf» 
nasinm,  called  cfwatatgt*,  and  in  Sou  tf  tW 
celMmiuk  laetarta,  a  {mlar  which  stood  inoM 
of.  the  pubho  mailed  ^ilaoes,   Ttie  tw^fyt 
and  education  of  fonndhngs  was  eneour^  t^ 
the  state  by  aasigning  them  as  pniieit;  to 
those  who  took  them  under  their  pntectbi 
while  those  unprotected  by  private  mfiriUi 
were  to  be  educated  at  the  public  ezpsK.  It 
appears  that  Athens  and  Bwne  had  itH  eirijr 
period  public  inaUtnticHis  lor  that  porMe,  ai 
the  appdlation  of  fipt^Mrrpo^aor  is  Mb««i  to 
have  nisd  reference  to  that  in  theqfiwMiaef 
the  former  .city,  while  B(»ne  is  siqipoiedtobn 
possessed  an  estabUshnent  of  the  same  kinds 
th&  eolmmtia  laetarta.  But  most  fomidfiie  vet 
left  at  the  meroy  of  those  who  found  ttoi 
Suetonius,  in  his  treatise  D«  lUmtriiia  Gr» 
matieU,  rkers  to  Gmpho  the  rbetoiciiD  ai 
Melissns  the  grsmmuian  and  comic  poti  a 
foundlings  wlw  were  taken  m  hj  bewntel 
persons,  and  who  achieved  mstinetion.  M 
generally  fonndlinga  were  edncated  snd  tieiui 
as  slaves,  ^ven  in  pawn,  sold,  sad  tn(fmti! 
.mutilated  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  ti»  ttor 
pathies  of  the  benevolent.    This  pnctin  ni 
even  excused  by  Seneca,  upqn  the  groood  tim 
the  children  were  slaves.    The  eipont  of 
children  became  so  common,  that  the  dMse  liii- 
toriansqpeekwith  admiratioac^thena&NtsTtio 
abstained  from  ito  practice.    Strabo  praaeste 
Egyptians  for  their  humane  laws,  and  Sim  the 
Thebans  for  their  restrictive  legdatosa 
the  subject;  while  Tacitus mentiens u < ci- 
onmstanJce  deviating  from  the  prsctiM  of  Ai 
Romans,  that  tiie^d  Germans  sad  the  ^ 
oonsidei«d  in&nticide  as  a  crime.  Endesnn 
to  restrain  the  cmel  practice  of  expoaag* 
dren  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  est; 
days  of  Rome ;  R<»nuluB  is  said  to  htve  F> 
hibited  the  murder  of  sons  and  (rf  4'^_^ 
daughters.    But  as  the  population  iMW« 
and   the  public  morals  oedined,  tho«  »» 
had  more  children  than  they  wiihed  fa  a- 
posed  some  of  them.    Ornaments  md  tnii- 
ets,  more  or  less  costly  aooording  toth««iw»- 
stances  of  the  parents,  were  depo«it«dil«W 
instances  with  the  childr^  V*^  *^^ 
of  enticing  people  to  take  care  of  tbein,in  ftv 
ly  for  file  purpose  of  faoUitatingtheidentifieitiw 
if  at  any  ftiture  period  the  parents  should  be  » 
dined  to  recover  the  children.    Gibbca  ^ 
"  The  exposition  of  children  was  the  jnnft 
and  stubbord  vice  of  antiquity ;  it  wassnaMf 
prescribed,  often  permitted,  almosf  slnpp»- 
tised  with  impumty  by  the  nations  wW)  "W* 
entertained  the  Roman  ideas  of  I*'*'™'!"^ 
and  the  dramatic  poets,  who  t^^  '"'^^ 
man  heart,  represent  with  indifferenoe  ij*^ 
lar  custom  which  was  palliated  bj  "w  "^ 
of  economy  and  oompassion.    ^f.'™!'*^ 
could  subdue  his  own  feelings,  he ""'«»' "^ 
fhough  not;  the  censure,  at  lesst  the  cU^ 
ment  of  the  laws;  and  the  Bomsn  eiapw™ 
stained  with  the  blood  of  infants,  tiU  ^  r. 
dew  were  induded  by  Valentinisn andww 
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Mgnes  In  the  letter  and  eptrit  of  the  Ooraeliaii 
<tw.     The  lesaona  of  jnriaprndenoe  had  been 
Dsnfficient  to  eradicate  this  iiil>Tim*ii  practice, 
01  tlMir  gentle  inflnence  was  fortified  by  the 
erroirs  of  capital  ponishment."  The  first  Chiia- 
iaa    empeiorg  did  not  yentare  to  punish  the 
xposore  of  children,  bat  Constantine  inflicted 
be    ;pam8  of  parriciae  npon  fathers  guilty  of 
ikung  the  life  of  their  children,  and  (»Iled  ez- 
osxxra  also  a  kind  of  murder.    He  iasued  orders 
>  d.«ter  parents  firom  it,  by  depriving  them  of 
11  ^ope  of  being  able  to  recover  the  children 
vacxi  if  they  shomd  pay  the  expenses  incurred  by 
licBee  who  had  maintained  them.  He  also  decreed 
hmA  parents  who  were  too  poor  to  educate  their 
hmSdrai  ahonid  receive  pecuniary  assi  stance, 
VL'fc  the  practice  of  exposure  was  nevertheless 
4VKBtinaea  tor  a  long  time  after.    Lactautins,  a 
Jkuistian  father,  who  between  812  and  818 
>^>«ame  tutor  to  Crispng,  son  of  Constantine, 
L^sseribes  the  exposure  of  children  as  a  still  pre- 
rsuliog  remnant  of  barbarism ;  and  Julius  Ma>- 
i^wnog  Firmicus,  a  writer  who  lived  under  the 
r^lgn  of  Constantine,  gave  particular  instructions 
E<>7  casting  the  nativity  of  foundlings.    The  ex-. 
^osore  of  children  was  not  completely  prohib- 
K-fced  till  the  time  of  Yalentinian,  Valena,  and 
^ntian,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century. 
Ibe  emperor  Justinian  passed  a  law  in  629 
which  declared  foundlings  to  be  fi-ee,  and  for- 
hiMle  those  by  whom  they  were  received  and 
edaoated  to  treat  them  and  detain  them  as 
slaves.    The  publio  institutions  which  existed 
for  the  reception  of  foundlings  in  Bome  in  the 
$th  century  are  called  by  Justinian  hrephotro- 
fkia,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  institutions,  bat 
nothing  is  said  about  their  regulation  and  or- 
ganization.   Establishments  for  foundlings  are 
said  to  hare  existed  in  the  6th,  7th,  or  8th  cen- 
tury, at  Treves  in  Germany,  and  in  the  7th 
eentary  in  Anjoa  in  France.    The  capitularies 
of  Charlemagne  refer  to  foundling  hospitals  as 
distinct  institutions.    In  Milan  an  institntion 
was  founded  about  787  by  an  arch-priest  named 
Dathens  in  order  to  prevent  infanticide.    Of 
the  prevalence  of  this  crime  he  gives  a  very 
pathetic  account  in  the  letter  of  foundation, 
which  has  been  published  by  Muratori.    The 
mothers  of  children  (mqstiy  iUegitimate)  carried 
to  this  establishment  strewed  salt  between  the 
swaddling  clothes,  to  denote  that  the  infkat 
had  not  been  bf^tized.    The  foundlings  (jac- 
tati)  were  suckled  by  hired  nurses,  supplied 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  taught  some  handi- 
craft, and  at  the  age  of  7  they  were  discharged 
88  {i«e-bom.    This  latter  regulation  was  prob- 
ably made  by  Datheus,  to  guard  i^ainst  the 
custom  which  then  prevailed  among  the  Franks, 
and  also  in  other  countries,  accordmg  to  which 
the  foosdlings  became  the  property  of  those 
by  whom  they  had  been  received  and  educated, 
miless  they  were  demanded  back  by  their  pa- 
rent* within  10  days.    In  1070  Oliver  de  la 
Tran  founded  at  Montpellier  a  charitable  order, 
the  members  of  which  called  themselves  Aoapi- 
tolorit  laneti  tpiritut,  and  devoted  themselves 


to  the  asBstanoe  ot  the  poor,  and  of  fimnd* 

lings  and  orphans.  A  separate  foundling  hos- 
pital, under  the  name  <tf  hospital  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  was  founded  in  the  city  in  1180  by  a 
sealons  member  of  that  order,  the  count  Guy 
of  Montpellier,  which  waa  sanctioned  by  Pope 
Innocent  UI.  in  1 1 98.  During  the  1 3th  century 
foundling  hospitals  were  estaolished'at  Bome, 
and  at  Eimbeek  (now  belonging  to  Hanover). 
The  magnificent  foundling  hospital  at  Florence, 
called  at  present  iptdate  degli  innoeenti,  was 
founded  in  1316  ;  kmdred  institutions  were  es- 
tablished in  Knremberg  in  1331,  in  Paris  in  1362, 
and  in  Venice  in  1880. — The  great  hospital  of 
Santo  Bpirito  in  Rome,  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  near  8t  Peter's,  oontams  a  found- 
ling hospital  capable  of  accommodating  up- 
vari  of  8,000  children.  The  number  annu- 
ally received  is  about  800;  the  mortality  is 
about  67  per  cent,  in  the  hospital,  but  many  of 
the  children  are  sent  out  to  the  coontry  to  be 
nursed,  among  whom  it  is  said  to  be  still  greater. 
There  are  several  other  foundling  hospitals  in 
Bome ;  the  total  number  of  foundlings  is  esti- 
mated at  upward  of  8,000  annually,  the  facili- 
ties for  admission  being  so  great  that  children 
are  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  Papal  States 
and  from  the  neighbormg  Neapolitan  provinces. 
Its  revenue  is  about  $60,000  per  annum.  At 
Kaples,  foundlings  are  chiefly  accommodated 
at  the  hospital  della  Annututiata.  There  are 
in  Naples  annually  about  2,000  foundlings,  out 
of  16,000  births,  and  out  of  a  population  of 
about  400,000.  Naples  has  the  reputation  of 
devoting  more  care  to  the  education  and  wel- 
fare of  foundlings  than  any  other  city  of  Italy. 
The  number  of  foundlings  in  Tuscany  is  about 
12,000  out  of  a  population  of  about  1,800,000. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  foundlings  in 
Italy  are  supposed  to  be  legitimate  children, 
abandoned  by  their  parents  on  account  of  pov- 
erty. About  one  m  16  of  the  children  is 
claimed  by  the  parents;  the  majority  are  cared 
for  during  infancy  and  childhood^  either  in  the 
hospitals  or  among  the  neighbormg  peasantry, 
who  supply  tlicm  with  bonrd  at  n  small  remu- 
neration. When  of  sufficient  age  they  are  dis- 
miraed  to  support  themselves,  but  in  many  of 
the  hospitals  they  have  some  claim  in  after  life 
on  occasions  of  distress  or  sickness.  Many 
children  carried  to  the  foundling  hospitals  are 
accompanied  by  tokens.  In  the  hospital  degr 
innoeenti  at  Florence  a  piece  of  lead  imprinted 
with  a  number  is  hnng  ronnd  the  neck  of  each 
babe,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  easily 
removed.  By  these  means,  and  by  other  tokens, 
it  is  easy  to  obtain  information,  even  at  a  late 
period,  in  regard  to  each  child. — There  are 
foundhng  hospitals  in  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  and 
other  Spanish  cities,  and  several  in  Madrid. 
The  girls  brought  up  in  the  foundling  hospital 
at  Barcelona  wore  formerly  led  in  procession 
when  of  marriageable  ago,  and  any  one  who 
took  a  fancy  to  one  of  thera  might  indicate  his 
choice  by  throwing  a  handkerchief  on  his  fa- 
vorite girl  and  marry  her.     Tho  number  of 
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fonndHnga  annually  reoeiv«d  in  <he  prinoipal 
hospital  at  Madrid  is  about  4,000.  The  hospital 
is  cniefly  served  by  sisters  of  charity.  The  in- 
&nts  are  intrusted  to  nurses,  and  at  the  age  of 
7  they  are  transferred  to  tlie  college  of  the  det- 
amparadtn  (forsaken),  where  they  receive  in- 
Btmction.  Borne  are  sent  to  an  asylum,  where 
they  are  orafted  to  learn  practical  handicrafts, 
and  this  aqrlum  is  in  a  great  measure  a  self- 
supporting  institution.  A  curious  law  exists  ia 
Spain  by  which  every  foundling  is  to  be  con- 
sidered 88  belonging  to  the  nobility,  it  being 
deemed  less  wrong  to  raise  100  plebeians  to 
the  rank  of  noblemen,  than  to  ae^ade  one 
lingle  nobleman  to  the  level  of  a  plebeian.  The 
total  number  of  foundling  hospitals  in  Spun  is 
estimated  at  about  70,  and  the  foundlings  at 
about  13,000.  In  Portugal,  where  illegitimate 
births  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  Spain, 
the  number  of  foundlings  is  said  to  be  very 
great.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Oporto  country 
women  may  be  met  conveying  babies  to  the  ' 
foundling  hospital  of  that  city,  4  or  6  together 
in  a  basket.  They  are  the  illegitimate  children 
of  peasant  girls,  who  are  forwarded  by  the 
authorities  to  the  care  of  the  hospital.  The 
$anta  ecua  de  mmrieordia,  an  immense  chari- 
table establishment  of  Lisbon,  contains  a  found- 
ling hospital ;  and  there  is  another  hospital  at 
Belem,  near  Lisbon  (the  real  eatapid).  These 
two  hospitals  receive  together  over  8,000  chil- 
dren annually,  who  are  brought  np  for  some 
trade  or  calling.  Almost  every  town  and  village 
of  Portugal  has  an  establislunent  called  eaia 
de  mueneordia  which  takes  care  of  foundlings. 
— Among  the  first  hospitals  which  received  and 
educated  foundlings  in  France  was  the  E6td 
LUu  of  Lyons  (1628).  Francis  I.  founded  a 
kindred  institntion  in  1686.  A  few  years  after- 
ward it  became  customary  for  sisters  of  charity 
to  place  fonndlings  at  the  entrance  of  the  oatbe- 
drol  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  and  to  enlist  the 
syrapathiee  of  the  public  by  exclaiming:  Fbite$ 
bien  d  eupauDre*  eir^fomU  trow)i$  ("  Ibrtend  your 
charity  to  these  poor  fonndlii^").  They  were 
accommodated  in  an  asylum  Ofuled  la  eoucAe 
(the  bed),  at  the  expense  of  the  dignitaries  of 
the  law  and  of  the  church.  The  metropolitan 
see,  the  monasteries,  and  chiefly  the  hospital  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  were  all  called  upon  to  contrib- 
ute toward  their  support.  The  dispenst^on 
of  this  charity  led  however  to  grave  abnses. 
The  women  hired  to  take  care  of  the  children 
traded  with  them.  Some  were  sold  for  20  sous 
each  to  sorcerers  who  purchased  them  for  use 
in  their  art ;  others  to  beggars,  who  paraded 
the  children  with  a  view  of  secnring  the  alms 
of  the  benevolent  The  aqrlnm  was  transferred 
to  another  place,  but  the  donations  were  not 
snfficient  to  support  the  institution.  The  chil- 
dren increased  in  numbers  at  a  fearfhl  rate. 
Lots  were  cast  to  decide  which  of  the  children 
should  have  the  benefit  of  education,  and  those 
who  drew  blanks*  were  entirely  neglected. 
Many  children  lost  their  health  or  died  from  the 
deteriorated  milk  of  sickly  nurses.    The  chil- 


dren a&nitted into  ihoee  aayhnu'win iaat 
all  ille^timate  or  of  unknown  MM&tt.  i 
foundling  hospital  was  establishea  in  15(1  a 
the  hoq>ital  of  the  E(dy  Ghost,  under  the  da» 
tion  of  the  bishop  of  Paris,  and  managed )!}  a 
association  of  priests.  The  children  wen  *d 
educated  there,  many  of  the  boys  for  the  pant- 
hood,  and  many  of  the  gurls  were  muriedind 
provided  with  dowries.  ButthifluM^(fUdi 
was  supprMsed  in  1670)  refosed  to  reeem  jl^ 
gitimate  children ;  yet  they  were  the  pii^ 
victims  of  misery,  ftud  their  condition  vandi 
as  we  have  above  described  when  St.  TnMt 
de  Paul  appeared.  He  pleaded  with  gratlerrw 
and  eloquence  the  oanse  of  thepoor  cluldnii,«il' 
leoted  rands,  and  enlisting  the  qnaMthieicf 
women,  he  established  in  1640  a  new  ioititii^ 
for  foundlings,  with  the  assistance  of  Uie  liiee 
of  the  keeper  of  the  seal,  De  Uacilliis,  of  KUe. 
Legras,  and  other  philanthn^c  la^udnk 
the  cooperation  of  the  king  and  the  ooiirt.  De- 
in^  the  life  of  Vincent  de  Panl  it  reauoed  i 
private  institution,  under  the  lealoai  tmdt 
committee  of  ladies.  In  1670  tiie  hosntil « 
-converted  into  a  pnblio  institation  B}  l/m 
XIV.,  and  was  transferred  to  the  rne  de  Koti 
Dame.  Revenues  were  assigned  to  it  iod  tini 
raised  for  its  support,  and  the  first  preadeot  ai 
procureur-general  of  the  pariiament  pbeed  it 
the  head  of  its  administration.  Sabae^^r 
it  was  enlarged,  and  although  similar  w&t 
tions  were  founded  in  other  mst  dtiM  of 
France,  at  the  charge  of  the  feudal  lords,  ib(« 
2,000  fonndlings  oame  annually  (mm  tlw  (nr- 
inces  to  the  capitaL  They  were  sent  in  «• 
a  reckless  manner  in  crowded  and  illwiditi* 
ed  wagons  that  9  or  10  chUdren  fteqoentlrdw 
in  one  journey.  The  same  iooonvenieiw  «"■ 
in  Lyons,  when  the  exportation  of  fcundli^ 
from  the  rural  districts  swelled  the  naiw 
from  600  to  600  at  the  bepnning  to  IMJa 
1,600  at  the  end  of  the  18th  omtaiy.  Aw 
the  revolution  of  1789  the  republic  Msmned 
the  gnwdianship  of  foundlings.  The  tenor 
ists  decreed  (July  4,  1798)  tiiat  they  (boiM  be 
called  en/anU  de  la  patrU,  in  compliBW'w 
their  illegitimate  mothers.  In  1798, 11,0M,«» 
francs  were  assigned  toward  their  mRW^  A» 
imperial  decree  of  Jan.  19,  1811,  o"!^  j" 
establishment  of  a  foundling  Jx^P'^^JV?? 
arrondiasement  of  France,  to  be  goTenw  V 
the  foUowing  regulations.  The  clnWf*."? 
suckled  and  weaned  in  the  hospitals,  aadij 
there  until  the  age  of  6,  when  thej  ««{*« 
under  the  charge  of  peasants  and  w^™ 
receive  a  stipend  for  their  board  and  ttaM* 
This  stipend  is  reduced  from  year  *<>  T*''™' 
the  children  reach  the  age  of  18,  when  the  •»■ 
bodied  boys  are  placed  at  the  dispossi «  " 
minister  of  marine,  while  for  those  »MJ" 
invalids  some  labor  appropriate  to  their  com- 
tion  is  provided  in  the  hospital  The/  f*"" 
property  of  the  state,  and  those  who  »'  ^"^ 
of  12  have  not  been  taken  into  tbepotiWr; 
vice  are  immediately  placed  under  •J'f*^' 
ship  by  the  administration  of  the  aoqw* 
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tae  amiiul  expenses  fbr  irannig  and  fior  the  ooi- 
>ox-  board  of  tbe  duMren  betovtbe  age  of  IS 
aoant  to  7,000,ODO  francs,  -whaA  are  paid  hj 
le  departments  to  vhidi  the  children  bdong. 
Vte  ezpen^tnre  for  dothing  is  from  1,500,000 
3 1,800,000  frflbea,  wUch  is  pud  bj  the  respec- 
ive  bo^itala.  The  nmnberof  foondliiigs  fat 
Vance  was,  in  1784,  40,000;  1811,  <9,000; 
819,  99,34«;  1835,  117,305;  1830,  118,073; 
833,  129,699  ;  1848,  96,788 ;  1856,  180,000. 
.Iiese  nmnbera  indnoe  oohrdiildTen  below  die 
.ge  of  12.     Alter  12  tibe  administradon  eeases 

0  keep  them  under  its  control,  bat  the  foond- 
ings  between  the  ages  of  18  and  81  are  estima- 
«d  at  from  60,000  to  70,000.  The  proportion 
>f  foundlings  to  the  po|HiIation  is  1  to  363,  and  to 
>irths  1  to  89.  The  aimnal  nomber  of  fonnd- 
[ings  and  deserted  diildrra  is  flrom  SSLOOO  to 
SOjOOO;  Aare  fllegTthnate  and  4, legitimate 
children.  The  annnal  nmnber  daimed  b;'  and 
restored  to  their  parents  is  aboot  8,000,  or  about 

1  in  9.     The  average  Ufe  of  the  foondlings  does 
not   exceed  4  years.    The  extent  of  the  mor- 
tal!^ is  appalling;  it  is  62  per  cent  during 
the  first  jrear,  and  78  per  cent  frmn  the  first 
day  to   Uie  12th  year  of  their  existence,  so 
that  only  22  ont  of  100  fonndlings  who  are 
bom  on  the  same  day  Hve  to  the  age  of  12, 
while  in  the  comnranity  at  large  60  out  of  100 
reach  the  age  of  21.  The  oonricts  and  prisoners 
of  France  comprise  13  per  cent,  of  male  fonnd- 
lin^  and  4  of  the  inmates  of  hooses  of  prosti- 
tution are  female  foundlings.    PreTioos  to  1811 
the  admission  of  children  was  public,  and  they 
were  deposited  in  the  hands  of  an  oflSoer  of  the 
institotion  ;  bnt  the  decree  passed  in  that  year 
imposed  upon  each  arrondissement  the  obligi&on 
to  estabHw  a  hospital  of  deposit  for  the  recep- 
tion of  children  who  are  deserted  ttfter  their 
birth,  and  to  provide  it  with  a  tnming  box  in 
wU«m  the  mother  or  any  other  person  conid  de- 
poat  the  child  secretiy.  In  accordance  with  that 
decree  266  hospitals  were  established  provided 
with  sQoh  boxes,  and  17  without  them.    Bnt 
manv  arrondissements  removed  the  boxes  and 
the  hospitals  of  deposit,  and  the  total  number 
of  snch  hospitals  in  the  whole  of  France  was  in 
1856  not  above  141,  of  which  only  66  were 
provided  with  tmrning  boxes.    There  is  still  a 
hospital  of  deposit  for  each  department,  bnt 
In  38  departments  they  are  unprovided  with 
tnming  kixes.    The  suppression  of  the  taming 
boxes  proceeded  from  the  convicdon  that  the 
great  increase  of  foundlings  tAaoe  1811  was  due 
to  their  use,  but  a  series  of  letters  by  M.  Ulysse 
Dtdet  appeared  in  the  OatetU  da  tribunaux 
in  1863  m  favor  of  their  restoration ;  and  there 
are  still  many  who  think  that,  by  insuring  se- 
crecy in  dep<»iting  children,  they  are  power- 
ful preventives  of  infanticide,  while  their  op- 
ponents look  upon  them  as  an  encouragement 
for  mmatoral  parents  to  discard  their  cUldren, 
and  prefer  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  publicity 
connected  with  the  deposition  of  the  child  into 
the  htmds  of  an  officer.  The  statistics  of  in&nti- 
dde,liOTever,  are  rather  favoraUe  to  the  infla« 


enee  of  the  tmriairbans;  tetOieqiMstkiiof 
ftoir  pteau  laUoB  or  amipceBBion  depends  upon 
many  other  conaidenrtionabeaide  that  rfin&nti- 
cide,  and  coDtimies  to  be  a  anl^jeet  of  anzioas  in- 
vestigation in  Fraaea.  This  modi  is  certain, 
tbattheextTMffioafyftdlityaffixdadbythekw 
of  1811  for  di^Mdng  of  children  prodnced  a 
increase  in  tlie  matdiar  of  foundlings. 


So  greatwas  theefitet  of  thelawnpoo  the  pec^ 
tiiat  it  was  not  nneoeunon  to  hear  parents  ex- 
ebim  at  the  leaat  ineoDvenienoe  whidi  may  have 
been  prodnoed  by  one  ot  tbdrdiildren:  J«tt 
mettrai  amx  tmfaktt  Ux  mfs.  It  wasalsodiacoT- 
ered  tiiat  parents  pat  tiMmsdres  in  eoQnaion 
with  those  i4>pointed  by  the  ho^iital  to  nurse 
the  children  or  to  sapply  than  with  board,  and 
it  was  ascertained  that  tha«  existed  mothers 
who,  after  having  disoarded  thdr  own  oflbpring 
by  secretly  dmodting  them  in  the  taming  boxes 
c(  the  ho^titak,  afterward  managed  to  cAdate 
as  nurses  of  the  institotkw.  In  addition  to 
the  money  saved  by  throwing  the  sumxirt  %A 
tiie  child  npoD  the  hos|dtal,  the  mother  thus 
made  gain  from  her  own  ahamo.  Another 
soaroe  ctf  evil  was  the  pladng  of  foundlings 
in  the  houses  of  peasants  and  artiaans  in  the 
vidnity  of  their  parenta,  and  the  children  have 
been  taken  awavf^om  snoh  dangerous  neigh- 
borhood ;  bnt  wis  has  given  rise  to  serims . 
remonstrances  on  account  of  the  cmdty  of 
separating  the  poor  creatures  fhmi  those  who, 
by  their  ministntions,  have  enUstedthdr  affeo- 
tions.  Since  1888,  however,  the  {mlioy  of  the 
suppression  of  hospitals  and  taming  bone  in 
the  provinces,  and  the  displacemeot  m  children, 
has  been  &vored  by  the  government,  bat  the 
discusnons  aa.  the  subject  are  fitr  fkom  being 
exhausted.  The  nomber  of  ohildrea  admitted 
into  the  foundling  hospital  of  Paris  in  1868  was 
2,808;  1858,  2,860;  1864,  8,441;  1866,8,700; 
1866,  8,948.  The  smaU  nombera  of  1662  and 
1868  were  exoepti<mal,  and  owing  to  the  meas- 
ures adopted  in  the  former  year  by  the  admin- 
istration to  ohedk  the  abuses  in  abandoning 
diildren.  Of  those  admitted  in  1866  only  674 
were  supposed  to  have  been  le^timate :  onl j 
661  were  bom  in  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
and  282  were  foreignerB.  There  is  also  a  provi- 
sional depot  in  the  hoq;>ital  for  tbe  reception  of 
children  whose  parents  are  side  or  in  prison. 
Of  1,890  children  admitted  to  the  depot  in  1866, 
249  died  in  the  same  year,  and  877  were  tran»- 
ferred  to  the  hospital  in  consequence  of  the  death 
(^  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  their  inability  or 
nnwlllingndss  to  support  them. — ^Previous  to  the 
separation  of  Bdginm  from  Holland  there  were 
in  both  countries  19  hospitals  (2  in  Holland,  and 
17  in  Belgium),  and  in  1886  they  contained 
18,220  foundlings,  against  10,789  tai  1816.  The 
cost  of  maintaiidng  uteee  hoq>itals  was  $860,000. 
or  about  $27  for  each  foundling.  The  total 
number  of  children  anniudly  abandoned  in  Bd- 
gium  is  estimated  in  1869  to  exceed  8,000  out 
of  148,000  births,  or  about  *  in  18.  The  aver- 
age expense  attendant  upon  each  infant  is  about 
$14.    Foundling  hoq>itUs  are  very  numerous  in 
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Belgium.  The  turning  boxei  to  ■whicb,  as  in 
France,  children  were  secretly  deposited,  hare 
been  declared  illegal  since  1834.  The  most  im- 
portant fonndling  hospital  of  Holland  la  that  of 
Amsterdam,  where  about  8,000  children  are  re- 
ceived annually. — In  Germany  foundling  hospi- 
tals are  considered  to  exert  an  unfavorable  in- 
fluence upon  morality,  and  miny  of  tbem  haye 
been  abolished.  The  foundling  hospital  of  Vi- 
ennsj  founded  by  Joseph  II.  In  1784,  is  an  ad- 
miraole  institution,  and  contains  a  lying-in  hos- 
pitaL  There  are  similar  institations  in  the  other 
principal  cities  of  the  Anstrian  empire,  bat 
m  the  Gkrman  states  the  i^stem  of  ronndling 
hospitals  has  been  gradnally  abandoned.  There 
are  children's  aid  societies,  orphan  asylums, 
and  other  charitable  institnUons,  where  chil- 
dren whom  theb-  parents  are  unable  to  sup- 
port are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  of  private  charitable  foundations. 
Bnt  foundling  hospitals  were  oontidered  in  Ger- 
many to  have  saddled  the  people  with  taxes 
which  ought  to  have  been  borne  exdnsively  by 
the  parents,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  in- 
creased the  temptation  to  lioentionsness.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  maintained  that' 
the  abolition  of  fonndling  hospitals  tends  to  in- 
crease infaifticide  and  abortion. — ^Toward  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  proposals  for  a  found- 
ling hospital  were  made  in  London.  '  Addison 
was  among  those  who  wrote  In  favor  of  its 
ffltablishment  (in  the  "  Guar^an"  in  171S).  It 
was  founded  in  1739,  diiefly  through  the  exer- 
tions and  at  the  enenae  of  Oapt  Thomas  Oorom. 
Ooram's  full-length  portrait,  ^inted  by  HogarUi, 
is  in  the  chapel  of  the  hospital ;  and  the  great 
pidnter  said :  "  The  portrait  I  painted  with  the 
most  pleasure,  and  in  which  I  pvticnlarly  wished 
to  excel,  was  that  of  Oapt.  Ooram  for  the  found- 
ling hospital'^  Ooram's  statue  was  also  placed 
there  in  1866.  Handel  the  composer  was  one 
of  the  principal  benefiustors  of  the  hospital. 
He  presented  it  with  an  organ  and  gave  several 
performances  for  its  benefit,  and  pwformed  his 
great  oratorio  of  the  "Messiah'' for  the  first 
time  in  the  chapel  (May  1, 1788),  andfirequently 
repeated  it  there  afterward.  The  hospital  was 
opened  Jnne  3, 1766,  and  adapted  to  maintain 
and  educate  600  children.  Bat  the  great  influx 
of  children,  the  large  mortaHty  among  them  (in 
the  foundling  hospital  of  Dublin  the  mortality 
was  still  greater),  and  the  abuses  consequent 
upon  the  facility  of  admission,  led  to  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  institution ;  since  1760  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  receptacle  for  fomlSlings,  and 
was  then  changed  to  what  it  now  is  (1869), 
a  hospital  for  poor  illegitimate  children  whose 
mothers  are  Ttnown. — hi  Stookholin,  where 
public  prostitution  is  prohibited,  there  are 
nearly  60  illegitimate  children  out  of  every 
hundred  children  bom,  and  in  the  interior  of 
Sweden  one  ont  of  nearly  11.  Hence  there  is 
a  great  number  of  children  to  be  provided  fbr 
in  the  numerous  foundling  hospitals  of  Swe- 
den. The  Stora  Banhont  hospital  of  Stock- 
holm, originoDy  estobHshed  by  Gnatavua  Add- 


phns  for  the  children  of  mSBtaty  nn,  fawr 
used  as  an  asylum  for  infimta,  who  ar«reeai«i 
without  any  questions  being  Meed  ibont  Uia 
parents.    It  is  not  different  from  the  v&aq 
foundling  hospitals  of  Stookhobn,  except  tli^ 
an  entrance  fee  of  about  $86  has  to  be.piid  tr 
every  child.    This  institution  is  in  a  flotridii^ 
condUtion,  and  has  an  income  of  over  tlH,OW 
per  annum.    Many  parmts  who  we  M)^^ 
to  maintain  their  children,  send  then  to  th^ 
hospital  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  ti>»  cue 
attending  their  training  and  edueatioii.  Tbere 
are  foundling  hosfritals  in  Christiinia  nd  oUxc 
Norw^an  dtiea,  bat  the  number  of  foondliBa 
is  not  as  great  in  Norw^  as  in  Svedoi  Its 
true  that  in  the  4  years  preceding  186fi  every  IM 
child  bom  in  the  wfade  country  was  ilk^timite; 
but  this  large  proportion  is  in  a  great  mmn 
due  to  the  long  time  whidi  elapses  betweei  Ibt 
betrothal  and  the  marriage  of  the  ptrenta,Dii; 
of  whom  oventnally  seonre  the  legidnaey  iid 
take   care   of  their  diildren.— The  fonadbg 
hoqntal  of  Moscow  (^VotpitattUun  D<m)  ra 
founded  by  Oathorine  U.  in  1763.    ItiiB 
immense  establishment,  which  haa  been  oilof 
ed'by  a  meml>er  of  tl>e  Demidoff  bssStj,  vm 
contributed  largely  to  its  support    A  lying- 
in  hospital  and  schools  are  ooniiected  -with  thi 
institution,  and  the  entire  number  of  itaimaita 
is  upward  of  25,000.     The  upper  part  of  the 
bnilding  is  appiropriated  to  the  iiibnti,(if  wIkm 
there  are  always  about  600,  with  die  ant 
number  of  wet  nnrses,  who  are  dreaeed  m  > 
uniform  of  dark  cotton  gowns  and  wUte  a;ma^ 
and  the  peculiar  cap  worn  by  nnraea  ia  Sooi 
The  girls  are  eeparated  ttom  the  boys.  Atart 
6,000  children  are  sometimes  in  the  TiBa^ii 
uie  environs,  the  peasant  womeo  reeeSro;  ( 
rubles  a  week  for  suckling  and  takisg can (/> 
child.    The  inhabitants  of  a  larm  village  iw 
Moscow  are  entirely  devoted  to  tMbrinfiiKiV 
of  the  foundlings.    All  ohiMroi  ai«  reeeiTH, 
whether  founduiagB  or  not,  on  eonditios  tU 
they  are  given  up  to  tie  state.    In  188T,  HMD 
children  were  received,  and  frMB  176Jtol8M, 
890,000,  Indnding  60,000  b«n  in  the  Ijiaru 
hosiHtal.    In  June,  1868,  there  were  1,W  "^ 
plian  children  of  officers  in  the  instititioa  Tha 
payment  of  $26  by  the  parent  entitleato  sum 
to  be  brought  up  exdnaively  within  ttovw* 
of  the  institution ;  one  of  $200  procnrowi 
boy  the  rank  of  an  officer.    Beside  becu^ 
soldiers  and  mechanics,  the  goTemment l*" 
late  years  established  many  of  them  "■J?' 
and  colonists  on  th«(  crown  lands.   '^*yf 
best  Rnsdan  engineers  have  been  «*«•'*? 
the  institution.    Those  who  display  peit  »* 
ties  are  sent  to  the  nniverslty,  ana  «"f " 
them  become  phymdans.    The  nu||ori?r«  " 
girls  are  employed  in  manual  labor,  tbep'*' 
oeeds  of  which  go  partly  to  the  ^'^*^^JZ 
institution,  and  are  pitly  saved  *»'»'*'? 
fbrm  their  marriage  portion;  bat  "*  " 
superior  ability  find  opportonitiea  fofCTy™" 
ing  it,  and  may  become  mnaioiana,  ***'J 
governesses,  teachen,  ho.   All,  TiHwat  i«n>> 
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mM'to  age  or  mz,  «ui  Hbem  to  the  hdapital 
ibooU  tbejr  fall  into  distress  la  after  life.    The 
nortalit^  among  the  ofaildren  is  about  60  per 
wnt. ;  the  expenses  amount  'to  nearly  $6,000,- 
WO  annnallT.  vliioh  are  defrsjed  by  the  gov- 
smnient.    Tne  VtMitaUlnoi  Dom  in  Bt  Peter»- 
>nr;g  -«ras  fonndea  by  Catharine  II.  in  1773, 
IS  %  'bnadi  of  that  of  Ifoeoorr,  bnt  it  noir 
nlipaes  tiw  parent  institution.    The  small  ori- 
ginal   endowment  of  Catharine  has  been  in- 
areaeed  by  prir^e  donations  and  by  ku^  gkta 
>f  tbe  enoeessiye  ccsrs,  and  the  hospital  is  now 
>ne  of  the  wealthiest  landed  proprietors  in  Bns- 
liai.     jAJexander  L  conferred  npon  it  the  mono- 
x>ly  of  oards  and  the  rerenoes  of  the  Lombard 
Mink.     The  aonnal  rerennes  of  the  hospital  are 
now  estimated  at  $1,600,000,  and  the  ezpen- 
litaras  at  aboot  $8,800,000.    It  has  been  so 
Draoh  -enlarged  that  it  fbims  now  a  little  district 
of  its  own,  near  the  Fontanka  canal,  in  the  best 
pert  of  St  Petersburg,  ooyeiing  28  acres  of 
ff^xtxA.    In  immolate  connection  with  it  is  a 
ly  ui^-in  hospitaL    The  staff  of  noises  is  gener- 
iLIVy  from  600  to  700;  upward  of  600  teachers 
u^n  employed,  beside  a  staff  of  physicians,  oooks, 
l^uOasekeepers,  Ac ;  the  total  number  of  nurses, 
i>  ■Hints,  and  other  employees  being  rarely  leas 
t=2<a  6,000.    The  ednoationofthe  children  costs 
91,000,000  annually.    In  1790  it  contained  only 
300  diildren,  and  in  1687  abont  96,000 ;  the  an- 
mud  receipt  of  children  is  now  abont  7,000.  The 
only  question  asked  On  their  arrival  is  if  the  child 
has  been  baptized,  and  by  what  name.    If  not 
hcptised,  the  ceremony  is  performed  by  a  priest^ 
and  tiie  mother  receives  a  ticket,  the  duplicate 
of  which  is  pieced  aronnd  the  diild's  neck. 
Tlie  mortality  is  greater  than  in  Moscow,  which 
is  aeooonted  for  by  tiie  inferior  vigor  of  the 
nnnea  who  oome  from  the  vidnify  u  tlie  capi- 
taL    A  great  many  children  ^e  on  the  way  to 
St,  Petenbnig,  some  being  brosght  1,000  miles, 
from  Siberia  and  Bessarabia.    Some  die  imme- 
dately  after  tlieir  arrival^  and  othws  during  the 
tedious  ceremoi^  of  beptism,  whidi  Issts  several 
honn.  Four  or  five  deaths  ocOTV  daily  in  the  hos- 
pitalfOr  aboot  8,000  amutaUyamongtiKMein  the 
asylum  and  those  dat  at  nurse.    About  60,000 
chUdren  have  been  already  deposited  in  the 
cemetery  of  Okhta,  a  section  of  wUoh  is  set 
ifiait  tot  the  foundlings.    It  is  said  that  not 
only  St.  Petersbntg  and  the  immediate  vicinity, 
bat  oae>lialf  of  Bturia  sends  its  surplus  of  infan- 
tine population  to  this  institution,  and  theotber 
half  to  that  of  Moscow.    Upward  of  86,000' 
foandlinga  are  oonstantlv  enrolled  in  the  l>oolDi 
of  the  ^  Feterabniv  hoq>ital.    The  diildien 
are  -ghren'  in  care  of  wet  nmses  for  aliout  6 
weds(  when  they  are  sent  into  the  country 
nnt^  th^  are  6  vears  old.     They  are  then 
brought  ba^  to  the  institution  and  educated, 
the  sdiools  ffif  the  St.  Peterslnuv  hospital  being 
superior  to  tlioee  of  Moscow,    luny  of  the  girls 
maHaij  themselves  ss  governesses  in  Russian 
umilisa,  and  the  boys  as  artisans  in  imperial 
mannfiwtories;  or,  as  in  Moscow,  they  receive, 
'in  oases  of  speisial  capacity,  a  seieotifie,  literary, 


er  niuiical  edneation.  In  the  lyiog-ln-hos{dtal 
connected  with  the  institution  pregnant  women 
may  enter  a  few  wedu  before  ueir  confine* 
ment,  and  the  strictest  secrecy  is  maintiuned. 
Among  tiie  foundlings  are  mahy  of  legitimate 
birth.  The  number  of  illegitimate  children  is 
rather  small  in  St.  Petersburg  compared  to  some 
other  largedties.  In  the  hospital  itself  the  strict- 
est morality  prevails ;  and  on  <me  occasion,  when 
one  of  the  inmates  gnre  Urth  to  an  illegitimate 
ehild,  the  late  emperor  NichdiBs  is  said  to  have 
tin«atened  to  disgrace  the  whole  body.  The 
empress  of  Busria  is  called  the  mother  of  the 
£aundlings.  Stringent  laws  have  been  passed 
since  I8S7,  by  which  the  foundlings  become  the 

Sroperty  of  the  gevemment,  and  the  hospitals 
\  St.  Petersburg  and  ifoscow  fiimish  a  constant 
supply  of  recruits  for  the  army  or  nsVy.  These 
estabnslmients  are  admirably  mani^ed;  but 
those  in  the  interior  of  Russia  are  very  bad,  and 
the  government  does  iwt  seem  inclined  to  foror 
the  establishment  <tf  new  foundling  hospitals  in 
the  provinces.  The  proper^  devoted  to  the 
support,  maintenance,  and  cmicetion  of  found- 
lings  in  Rnsria  is  said  to  amount  to  $600,000,- 
000.  Infimtidde  and  abortion  are  idmost  un- 
known in  that  oomitry. — In  China,  infanticide  is 
practised  throughout  the  empire,  and  in  some 
povinces  there  are  from  600  to  600  children 
killed  per  month.  The  number  of  illegitimate 
children  is  immense,  although  the  laws  pnnish 
illidt  intercourse  with  from  70  to  100  strokes 
(^  the  bamboo.  A  foundling  hospital  has  be£n 
established  1^  Canton  in  the  nope  of  preventing 
hi&ntidde,  but  only  about  600  childron,  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  births,  are  dei>08ited 
thwe  annually.— One  of  the  most  important 
charitable  instituticms  of  the  dty  of  Mexico  is 
the  euna  or  foundling  hospital,  in  which  there 
are  usually  frx>m  600  to  600  children.  It  is. 
supported  by  private  individuals,  the  most  in- 
fluential dtxtens  contributing  the  funds,  and  the 
Iteioan  ladies  tiieirtime  and  attention.  When 
a  child  has  been  abont  a  month  in  the  hospital, 
it  is  sent  witii  an  Indian  nurse  to  one  of  the 
neighboring  villages.  These  nurses  are  subject 
to  a  reqKHisible  person  who  is  a  resident  of  the 
village  and  guarantees  their  good  conduct.  The 
mothers  of  the  children  often  officiate  as  nurses 
and  are  paid  for  their  services.  When  weaned 
the  child  is  brought  bade  to  the  hospitid,  but 
generally  the  chUdren  are  adopted  by  reepeot- 
able  persons,  who  bring  them  up  either  as  ser- 
vants or  as  their  own  diildren.— In  the  found- 
Ung  hospttal  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  boys,  who  are 
bron^t  up  in  the  neighboring  establishment  at 
Botofoga,  are  In  due  time  apprenticed  to  trades^ 
sod  the  ^ris  are  educated  m  the  dty  establish- 
ment. At  each  anniversary  persons  in  want  of 
wives  attend,  and  anv  one  ^ho  wishes  to  matry 
one  of  the  girls,  and  whose  proposals  are  ac- 
cepted, appUes  to  the  managers  of  the  hospital, 
who  inquire  into  thediaraoter  of  the  applicant 
If  it  proves  satisfiaotory,  the  marriage  is  per- 
mitted, and  a  small  dowry  is  given  firom  the 
ftmds  of  the  ho^>ital.— In  t&e  Imited  Statea  the 
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trade.  He  b^ian  to  specolato  almost  sa  aoon  af 
he  conld  think  on  the  snhject  of  r^orming  the 
processes  of  commerce.  At  school  he  was  dili- 
gent and  qnick  to  learn.  The  prizes  for  French 
Siemes  and  Latin  verse  are  assigned  to  him  la 
tiie  records  of  the  town  school  for  the  year 
1786.  But  his  favorite  early  stodies  were  ge- 
ography, botany,  and  mnsio.  His  pocket  money 
he  naed  to  spend  in  bnying  globes  and  ohaptg^ 
and  mnch  of  his  Irasnre  time  he  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  flowers.  He  was  snfficiendj 
master  of  mouo  to  be  enabled  to  oonstmct  4  netr 
musical  notation,  'which,  however,  has  neve^ 
come  itito  general  nse.  On  leaving  school  he 
was  sent  to  Lyons, 'where  he  entered  as  derk  in 
a  oommerciid  boose.  H9  was  then  about  18 
years  of  age,  and,  having  a  vehement  desire  to 
travel  and  see  the  world,  he  engaged  soon  after 
as  travelling  agent  with  a  highly  respectably 
house,  whose  business  connections  extended 
over  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  HoUaad, 
and  Belgimn.  'this  gave  him  the  opportnnitiea 
for  observation  which  he  dedred.  In  179S. 
having  received  about  |20,000  as  his  share  of 
his  father's  property,  he  began  bqsiness  for 
himself  in  Lyons,  embarking  his  whole  fortune 
in  colonial  produce,  which  he  purchased  at  Mar> 
aeiUes,  and  expected  to  sell  at  the  former  city. 
But  just  then  the  tro4q>s  of  the  convention  oo- 
cupied  Lyons,  and  pil]^|ed  the  inhabitants,  tak- 
ing Uie  greater  part  orFonrier's  small  fortune. 
The  Lyonnese  rose  against  the  revolutionists, 
and  Fourier  joined  them,  but  the  insurrection 
was  promptly  suppressed,  though  not  without  a 
fearful  daaghter.  Fourier  was  oast  into  prison 
for  6  days,  hourly  expecting  to  be  led  o^t  to  the 
guillotine,  and  only  escaped  by  some  aooident, 
of  which  we  Imow  nothing.  Flying  ta  Besan- 
(on,  his  native  place,  he  was  again  incarcerated 
as  a  suspicious  person.  By  joining  n  troop  of 
the  revolationary  army,  however,  ne  was  en- 
abled to  exchange  the  cell  for  the  saddle,  and  a^ 
a  ehaiaeur  d  ehetal,  a  light  dragoon,  he  served 
nearly  two  years  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  He 
obtained  hi*  diaobaii^  on  account  of  ill  hc«lth, 
Jan.  24, 179S.  Punng  his  connection  with  die 
army  he  made  important  military  snggestioos 
to  the  government,  for  which  he  received  its 
thanks  through  Oamot  Subsequently  also  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Napoleon  by  a  atriking 
political  essay  pnt  forth  in  a  local  journal.  On 
acquiring  his  liber^  af^in,  he  resumed  his  com- 
mercial pursuits,  but  hi0.mind  was  then  miMT 
absorbed  by  his  q)eculations  on  the  poaubility  01 
correcting  the  mediods  of  indostry.  In  170^ 
while  Mxmloyed  as  a  derk  in  a  wholesale  ware- 
house at  Marseillea^  be  discovered  what  he  call- 
ed the  miiversal  laws  of  attraction,  and  of  the 
easentinl  destiny  of  humanity  upoa  earth.  He 
spent  many  years  in  elaborating  these  discov- 
eries ;  his  first  work,  called  Thiorie  <2m  fuatrt 
motnementt  et  det  deiUnit*  ghiiralM,  was  not 
published  till  1803 ;  but  France  being  then  ftgi- 
tated  by  the  projects  of  Napoleon,  no  atteauon 
was  given  to  it,  althon^^  it  was  one  of  the  most 
4aring  flints  of  the  sdeatifio  imagination  that 


had  ever  wpaored.    Itwasnotti 
a  o<^y  or  this  book  f^  into  ' 
Just-Uoiron,  an   enthusiastic  an 
gentleman  of  Besan^n,  that  it  ht 
gle  convert.    As  it  bore  the  inqtr 
without  the  name  or  address  it 
was  a  long  time  before  he  was  at 
Fourier,  who  then  resided  atBeUey. 
«fierward  assisted  him  in  the  pij 
publication  of  other  works.   In  W. 
fi  TraUi  d«  VoMociation  domettit 
.voIsl  8vo.),  which  in  its  latest  K 
under  the  more  impoang  title  ' 
PuniU  vntMnelle,  aai.  was  theg  ' 

his  life.    As  oriipoally  concaved, 
clous  mind  of  the  author,  it  was  1 
brace  9  volumes,  in  tHo  following 
abstract  principles  of  paasiooal  a' 
their  paraal  application  to  inda 
tions ;  3,  familiar  eyntheds  of  th« 
attraction,  and  their  eauilibriom  i 
tiie  analysis  of  man's  pnysical,  mo 
tal  nature,  individually  and  ooUt 
regard  to  individual  society  and  an 
4,  methodical  synthesis  and  tnmscet 
ry ;  6,  commercial  duplicity  and  r 
petition;  6,  the  false  development 
nature,  and  s  regular  analysis  an^ 
of  a  fiilse  devdopment  of   uniTer 
as  an  exception  to  universal  hamxH 
versal    analogy  and   UIostratioDs  t 
ony ;  8,  the  scientific  theory  of  the 
ity  of  the  soul;  and  9,  dictioDarrot 
and  references  to  the  whole  work.  Twc 
only  .were  printed,  however,  at  Paris, : 
not  a  solitvy  critic  or  review  noticed, 
drew  up  a  brief  summary  of  their  ox  ^Ab 
the  hope  of  getiaog  them  into  no&t  k  pt 
way.  But  no  one  spoke.  The  truth  w^qitAt 
anbject  was  so  novel  and  was  tiettM 9* 
original  ,a  manner,  that  no  ordinary  e^  w 
able  to  n)eak,    Fourier's  system  had  MB  & 
labor  of  his  life,  and  it  required  the  vat  ^ 
tient  and  careful  study  in  order  to  be  «aq<^ 
bended.    He  sent  his  work  to  many  of  flu  w- 
ing  stateemen  of  tiie  times,  with  theoaete- 
suits.    No  one  was  ready  or  willing  tojritoi 
a  helping  hand.    Disappointed  and&pitM, 
Fourier  returned  to  Lyons  In  1885,  ww  " 
accepted  a  cashiership  inaoomiiierciilbn>^ 
at  a  salary  of  1,200  franca,  or  about  fStOi.tT"- 
In  1826  he  went  to  Paris  again  topiepiietciiB- 
pendium  of  his  great  work,  which  howw  ** 
;iot  published  tfll  1829,  under  the  sum  aw 
JfimtttM  nwndt  induttriei  et  loeiiU^  (1  ™i 
Svo.).    This  was  a  far  more  attractive,  de«r,«« 

iadicious  statement  of  his  views  thsnW^*" 
le  had  yet  given,  but  it  was  received ''™™' 
same  indifference  tiy  the  press.  In  ISSljjiXB 
the  St  Simonians  b^an  to  make  a  stir  in  nw<^ 
Fourier  sent  forUi  a  bitter  pamphlet  (g«» 
them  and  the  followers  of  Robert  Oireii,  uo^ 
ing  them  of  ntter  ignorance  of  sodsl  sm"*^ 
and  of  gross  charlatanry  in  their  preteaw'*! 
and  from  that  time  his  extraordiniiT  *n™g 
began  to  receive  the  attention  of  mioa>  >>■<>''''' 
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)  Glttisse  Ylgoreanz 
«,  and  br  her  earnest 
1  P(troU»  de  Proti- 
of  Lamennais'  Pa- 
,  1  a  vivid  interest  in 

ardent  disciples  of  St 
)reci8e  and  ecientifio 
ism,  abandoned  their 
^eacber.    On  Jane  1, 
'Cialistio  doctrines  of 
the  liame  of  Lepha- 
aned    for   cmly   two 
be  foondatioa  of  the 
Abont  the  same  time 
Jise  the  doctrines  was, 
T9,  near  Bambouillet^' 
e  will  of  Fourier,  who 
insaJSBci«ntfor  the  en- 
rier  published  another 
in4u*lrie,  tnoreelie,  ri- 
«,  et  "Pantidott,  rindtu- 
,  attrayanti,  i>eridiqua, 
!«i«(l  voL  8vo.);  but  it 
ginal  dlsooveries.    The 
sommenoed  a  monthly^ 
alanffe,  which  was  vig- 
when  the  subject  had 
iteeU^  a  AaSly  paper.  La 
i  establishedjvnder  the 
onsid&rant.  This  main- 
ill  it  was  discontinued 
movements  which  fol- 
1848.— Fourier  died  in 
lad  then  obtidned  some 
T^pae  L.^  a  school  was  regularly 

organized  for  lu^  non.    At  the  bead  of  it 

"wexe  Oooad^rant,  Caubogrel,  Victor  Hennequin. 
Xtayerdant,  Victor  Mennier,  and  others,  ardent 
yoniigmeii,  who  devoted  their  lives  in  the  spirit 
of  missionaries  to  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  - 
xeformatioa  of  the  world.    In  England,  Hugh 
X>oherty  pkced  himself  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment; a  large  weekly  paper  called  the  "Pha- 
lanx" was  set  on  foot  by  him,  and  ably  sustain- 
«<l;   while   in  the  United  States  Mr.  Albert 
Srisbane,  by  his  vehement  expositions  of  the 
eal^ect,  gave  to  it  im  immense  tekt  and  tem- 
poraiy  success.    Kot  a  few  of  the  earnest  and 
intellectaal  young  men  of  the  country  accepted 
^the  new  doctrine  as  the  veritable  gospel  of 
soclid  reform;  but  of  late  years  it  has  died  out 
of  the  pablio  mind.    Nevertheless,  the  scheme 
of  Foiiner,  as  the  most  comprehensive,  con- 
riatent,  bold,  and  remarkable  of  the  kind-  that 
WAS  ever  broached,  and  as  having  influenced 
so  largely  the  current  of  thought  in  Europe  and 
'.A^xteiica,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice 
'from  the  philosopher  and  the  philanthropist. 
ISe  'was  a  man  of  the  noblest  humane  impulfies, 
of  rare  acuteness  and  sagacity  of  vision,  and 
of  profound  as  well  as  most  original  ima^- 
nation.    His  nwative   criticisms  of  the  dis- 
orders, the  falsehoods^  and  the  miseries  of  so- 
ciety, are  a  fearful  laying  bare  of  the  taloers  of 
onr  imperfect  civilization;  and  even  they  who 
2aaj-  be  inclined  to  r^eot  his  more  positive  no> 


tionis  as  whimsical  and  dreamy,  will  find  abun- 
dant material  for  thought  in  these  ezposnre& 
The  fundamental  and  leading  principles  of 
Fourier  are  summed  up  in  the  following  short 
formulas:  "1.  The  senes  distributes  the  har- 
monies of  the  world.  S.  Attractions  are  pro- 
portional to  destinies.  8.  Analogy  is  nniver- 
saL"  In  other  words:  1,  all  tbe  harmonies 
of  the  universe  grolf  out  of  a  r^:nlar  and  uni- 
form order,  which  Fourier  denominated  the 
law  of  the  series ;  8,  all  beings  are  led  to  and 
kept  in  their  true  sphere,  not  by  a  principle  of 
external  force,  but  of  internal -attraction;  and 
finally,  8,'  tbe  universe  being  everywhere  the 
same,  constructed  upon  the  same  iumiite  model, 
and  according  to  the  same  eternal  laws,  must 
in  every  sphere  repeat  itsel£  or  be  analogous. 
These  general  principles  or  deductions  Fourier 
carried^ oat  into  all  branches  of  science,  but  hi* 
chief  application  of  them  was  to  social  sdenca. 
Society  being  composed  of  men,  he  be^an  with 
an  analysia  of  human  nature,  of  hnman  impulses 
and  attractions.  The  permanent  principles  of 
nature  were  three:  the  active  principle,  or  spirit: 
the  passive  principle,  or  matter;  and  the  neutral 
principle,  or  the  mathematical  laws  of  jostica 
and  harmony.  Th6  nature  of  man  was  coordi- 
nate with  this  division,  and  oont^ed :  1,  his 
physical  nature,  adapted  to  tbe  passive  prin- 
ciple, or  matter;  2,  his* moral  nature,  adapted 
to  the  active  principle,  or  spirit;  and  8,  his  in- 
telleetool  nature,  adapted  to  the  neutral  prin- 
biples  of  law  and  jostioe.  The  common  object 
of  an  his  physical  desires  is  sensuous  enjoyment; 
the  common  object  of  his  moral,  mutual  affe» 
tion;  the  coromcm  object  of  his  intellectual, 
order  and  assoination;  while  over  all  preddes 
a  superior  tendency  to  imity,  or  nidvetsal  haiv 
inony.  Hie  essential  fSumltiee  of  the  soul,  theiL 
or  impulses  to  action  or  life,  Fourier  analyzed 
Into  6  sensuous  "  passions,"  4  moral  pasnolu^ 
and  8  intellectual  passions.    Thus: 

1.  Sl^t,  or  detlr*  ftr  tajajtaeDtt  of  eHm, 


8«iunoTU  Ik- 
onltloa,  sr 
modu  of' 
eqJoTment 


lloral  affw- 
ttoas. 

InMkwtaal 
ImpobM. 


2.  HMrins,  or  deiire  Ibr  th«  plMniM  of 

md. 


&  TMt«,  or  deatro  fl>r  dtUgbti  of  the  palUa. 
4.  Bnull,  or  deolre  for  igiMoblc  odonL 

,  &  Topch,  or  deaire  for  aztoiud  mm,  *& 
C  Frl«ndili!i>,  or  Qie  tfllKtloii  of  (qntlb 
T.  Lore,  or  ttw  tflkstlon  of  tbe  aezML 
8t  I^tcmlty,  or  Oe  hmilf  efleetioD. 
(.  Ambltloo,  or  the  afllgotloii  of  aoolalr. 

it.  OebfdlsUp  or  emnletlra  Impobe. 

It.  AlternettogonrvuTincimpiibe. 

IS.  Oompoaite  or  eomMnuig  tmpalaei 

U.  Pnl^leat,  4>r  tonBonlring  eiplretloa. 

These  simple  and  essential  desires  of  the  soul,  «(y 
cording  to  Fourier,  may  all  be.  directed  into  a 
contra^  and  snbveirive  development,  by  the  un- 
natural action  of  tiromnstanoee.  In  tiiemlse  con- 
ditions of  society  they  become  so  many  nnocm- 
trollable  and  warring  appetites.  What  they  want 
for  their  rectification  and  tme  development  is  a 
social  sphere  adapted  to  their  hannonio  action. 
Society  must  be  constituted  according  to  the  sama 
law  of  groups  and  series  which  harmonizes  nni- 
versal  nature.  Hie  association  of  the  8  principal 
agents  <d  prodnotioB,  that  is,  of  o^itid,  soienoe) 
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and  labor,  for  the  mntoal  advantage  of  each 
member  of  such  association,  in  the  several 
bnnohesof  agricaltore,  manofactore,  commerce, 
domestic  indastry,  art^  science,  and  education, 
would  prepare  the  waj  for  this  true  society. 
The  eoonomiee  effected  in  expenditure  and  con* 
snmption  would  be  prodij^oas;  the  distribution 
of  M>or  and  of  its  result  would  become  gradual- 
ly very  exact  and  equitable;*  the  pleasures  of com- 
nned  and  varied  exertion  would  take  from  toil 
its  monotony  and  its  repulsive  aspects ;  while  the 
skill,  the  wisdom,  the  grace  of  every^  member  of 
the  association  would  be  always  aviulable  to  the 
benefit  of  every  other  member.  The  unity  of 
the  association  would  be  expressed  in  the  com- 
mon domain  and  combined  dwelling  house ;  the 
variety,  in  the  separate  apartmente,  the  differ- 
ent labors,  the  individual  tastes.  A  township 
of  about  1,800  persons,  male  and  female,  Fou- 
rier regarded  as  the  oridnal  germ  of  larger  com- 
binations, wtdch  would  interweave  and  unite 
themselves  together,  step  by  step,  until  a  net- 
woric  of  connected  associations,  bound  by  the 
same  principles,  and  governed  by  a  syndic  or 
council  of  representatives,  would  be  spread  over 
a  state,  a  nation,  Europe^  the  globe.  But  this 
grand  and  world-embracmg  harmony  would  be 
ue  result  of  no  instantaneous  or  speedy  change, 
but  of  a  regular  development  of  the  combined 
order,  acconling  to  th%  law  of  the  series.  So- 
dety,  he  said,  passed  through  a  process  of  reg- 
ular growth,  from  its  most  infantile  condition 
to  its  highest  maturity,  when  it  would  again 
begin  to  decline,  and  finally  fall  into  decrepi- 
tude and  decay.  In  this  it  resembled  the 
growth  of  the  individual  man,  who  had  his  as- 
cending vibration,  or  advance  from  infancy  to 
youth,  from  youtn  to  manhood,  from  manhood 
to  old  age,  and  then  by  a  descending  vibration 
from  old  age  to  death.  This  universal  career 
of  humanity  Fourier  distributed  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  two  phases  df  incoherence,  oontidn- 
ing  each  7  social  periods:  two  phases  of  com- 
bination, containing  each  9  social  periods; 
grand  total  of  82  social  periods  or  societies. 
Th«  first  7  of  these  periods,  embracing  the  his- 
tory and  progress  of  the  world  up  to  the  present 
thne,  he  named :  1,  Edenism ;  3,  savagery ;  8, 
patriarohalism ;  i,  barbarism;  6,  dviUzation ; 
6,  gnaranteeism ;  and  7,  simple  association. 
I^ve  of  them,  as  the  records  of  all  the  earth 
prove,  have  been  periods  of  constraint,  poverty, 
oppression,  fitiud,  cami^,  and  false  scienoe; 
the  other  two  are  the  feeble  dawns  of  a  bet- 
ter day,  ushered  in  by  associations  of  Joint 
faiterest  dhd  reciprocal  guarantee.  But  as 
soon  as  sodety  shall  have  reached  them, 
a  higher  and  composite  order  begins,  when  7 
otiier  periods,  distinguished  by  snooesdve  crea- 
tions of  harmonic  bdngs,  will  give  happiness  to 
all  the  world.  Then  comes  the  plemtnde  and 
apogee  of  harmony,  the  pivotal  or  amphihar- 
monio  age  of  the  race,  which  nature  will  reco^ 
nixe  bv  the  oonveirion  of  the  aurora  borealis 
into  a  ooreal  crown,  endrding  the  earth  as  the 
iplendid  ring  of  Bataia  endroles  that  planet, 


the  rtatiooary  position  of  the  eolistie,  and  tta 
disinfection  and  perfumery  of  all  the  watm  of 
the  seaa,  by  means  of  the  boreal  fluid.  Iliis 
supreme  condition  of  nature  and  man  will  con- 
tinue for  ^Ktut  8,000  years,  when  the  beam  of 
hiq>piness  will  again  descend,  and  aociety  pas 
through  a  series  of  declines,  dmilar  to  the  tenet 
of  ita  advances.  The  earth  itsdf  will  be  anit- 
ten  with  a  palsy  of  weakness,  ^d  after  maoy 
convulsions,  sink  into  final  deatiu  The  homaa 
race,  however,  will  not  perish,  bnt  by  a  smes 
of  bicompo^te  transmigrations^  attain  to  im- 
mortality m  other  spheres.  Fourier  was  rindly 
true  to  his  method  in  all  departments  of  in- 
quiry, and  applied  it  with  the  most  intrepid  sad 
unhesitating  fidelity,  whatever  the  conduaoos 
.to  which  it  might  lead.  His  cosmogonical  and 
ultramundane  speculations  therefore  asgome 
often  the  most  bizarre  and  grotesque  foni>a, 
and  seem  like  the  comectures  of  a  Innatic; 
and  yet  his  thoughtful  disdples  find  so  modk 
beauty  in  his  social  scheme,  that  they  endore 
his  aberrations  for  the  sake  of  the  compreheo- 
nve  ideas  which  he  suggests. — ^His  collected 
works  (3d  ed.,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1841  '45)  do  not 
indude  all  his  writings.  Some  tranacend^ital 
q>eculatiooa  have  since  been  puMislied  sefwr- 
ately ;  others  still  remain  in  MSS. 

FOUBIER,  Jean  Baptiste  Joskph,  baron,  a 
French  mathematician,  bom  in  Anxerre,  Martji 
21,  1768,  died  in  Paris,  May  16, 1830.  InJ789 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  *t 
Auxeire.  He  took  an  active  but  moderate  part 
in  the  first  movements  of  the  revolntioa  at 
Anxerre,  was  twice  imprisoned  there  and  ones 
at  Paris,  and  was  only  saved  from  the  scaffold 
by  great  effort  on  the  part4>f  his  friends.  In 
1794  he  became  sub-professor  of  the  polytecb- 
nic  school,  and  4  years  later  formed  one  of  the 
scientific  expedition  which  accompanied  ibe 
French  army  to  Egypt.  In  1802  he  was  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  the  department  of  IsSre,  and 
m  1808  made  a  baron.  By  the  draining  of  the 
marshes  of  Bourgoing,  he  fi«ed  more  than  40 
communes  fh>m  the  pestilential  malaria  to  whidi 
they  had  always  been  subject.  On  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  issued  a  proclamaticm 
in  favor  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  was  removed  by 
the  emperor,  who  however  appointed  him  pre- 
fect of  the  Bhoue.  In  1817  he  was  appointed, 
jointly  with  Ouvier,  one  of  the  perpetual  sec- 
retaries of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  npon 
the  death  of  L^lace  in  1827  becanie  preddent 
of  the  cotueil  dt  per/eetionnement  in  the  poly- 
technic school.  His  .principal  worka  ar«  tiie 
Thiorie  analytitpu  da  la  chaleur  (Paris,  1822), 
and  the  Analyse  d«*  equation*  deUrtninia 
(Paris,  1831Xa  posthumous  publication. 

FOUKNEYBON,  BknoIt,  a  French  inventor, 
born  in  8t  Stienne,  department  of  tho  LoirCL 
Nov.  1,  1802.  He  was  educated  at  the  schou 
of  mines  in  his  native  city,  and  upon  leaving  it 
in  1819  was  employed  in  the  mines  of  Creuzot 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  a  variety  of 
useful  suggestions  and  inventions,  among  which 
the  turbine  is  best  known.    Bis  first  turbine 
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ras  exhibited  with  complete  Bnooess  at  Inral, 
lear  Gisors,  in  1884^  and  the  prize  of  6,000 
"ranca,  which  had  for  9  years  remtuned  un- 
i'n'arded,  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  acade- 
ny  of  sciences.  His  proposal  to  establish  sey- 
31^  of  these  machines  in  the  Seine  at  Paris,  for 
ih&  purpose  of  supplying  every  part  of  the  city 
with  'water,  as  well  as  of  filling  the  ditches 
which  aorroond  the  fortifications,  was  com- 
mended by  Arago.  He  has  pnblUlied  on  this 
raUect  Mimoirtt  lur  let  tuMne*  hydrauliqvet, 
tt  leur  application  en  grand  dame  let  u*ine$  et 
<nan^faetwe»  (Lifige,  1841). 

FOWLER,  Obson  Sguini,  an  American  phre- 
aologist,  bom  in  Cohocton,  Stenben  co.,  N.  T., 
Oct.  11,  1809.    His  parents  were  among  the 
early  aettlers  of  Stenben  co.,  and  he  is  recorded 
to  have  been  the  first  child  bom  in  the  township 
of  Cohoctoa     He  was  educated  at  Amherst 
college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1834,  sup- 
porting himself  during  bis  collegiate  course  by 
Bawing  wood  for  his  fellow  students,  and  by 
teaching  during  vocations.    Immediately  after 
graduating  he  began  to  lecture  on  phrenology, 
a  subject  to  which  he  had  previously  given  much 
attentioD,  and  on  which  he  had  read  Spurzheim, 
Combe,  and  the  other  corrent  authors.    In  1838, 
in  ooiynncUon  with  bis  broUter  Lorenzo,  he  es- 
tablished in  Philadelphia  the  "American  Phre- 
nological Journal,"  and  from  that  time  forward, 
as  editor,  lecturer,  and  author,  he  has  pursued  a 
career  of  unusual  activity.    Among  the  many 
Tolumes  on  phrenology  and  kindred  subjects 
which  he  has  published,  may  be  mentioned: 
"  Memory  and  Intellectual  Improvement  applied 
to  Self-Education"  (1841);  "  Physiology,  Ani- 
mal and  Mental,  applied  to  Health  of  £>dy  and 
Power  of  Mind  "  (1842) :  "  Matrimony,  or  Phre- 
nology applied  to  the  Selection  of  Clompanions" 
(1842) ;  "Self-Culture  and  Perfection  of  Char- 
acter" (1843);  "Hereditary  Descent,  its  Laws 
and  Facts  applied  to  Human  Improvement" 
(1843);  "Love  and  Parentage  applied  to  the 
Improvement  of' Ofl&pring"  (1844) ;  "  A  Home 
for  AIL  or  the  Gravel  Wul  and  Octagon  Mode 
of  Building"  (1849).    In  connection  with  his 
brother  Lorenzo,  he  has  written  "  Phrenology 
Proved,  Illustrated,  and  Applied"  (1836),  and 
the  "  Self-Instmctor  in  Phrenology  and  Physi- 
ology" (1849).    He  has  lectured  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. — 
LoBKSzo  NiLKs,  brother  of  theprecedmg,  born 
in  Cobocton,  June  23,  1811.    His  early  ^istory 
is  almost  identical  with  that  of  his  brother, 
whom  he  accompanied  en  his  lecturing  tours. 
He  has  also  lectured  alone  in  all  the  consider- 
able towns  of  the  United  States  and  the  Britidi 
American  provinces.    In  addition  to  the  works 
written  in  connection  with  his  brother,  he  is 
the  author  of  the  "  Synopsis  of  Phrenology  and 
Physiology"  (1844^,  and  "  Marriage,  its  History 
and  Fbiloaophy,  with  directions  for  Happy  Mar- 
riages" (1846).    As  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Fowler  and  Wells  he  has  been  engaged  in  pnb- 
li8hing"Life  Illustrated,"  a  weekly  journal,  the 
"American  Phrenological  Journal"  and  the 


"Water  Cure  JonmaL"  monthly  periodicals,  is- 
sued in  New  York. — Ltdia.  FoiiOEB,  wife  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Syracuse  medical  college,  and  pra<v 
tises  medicine.  She  also  lectures  frequently  on 
physiology  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  is  the  aothor  of  "  Familiar  Lessons  on 
Phrenology  and  Physiology"  (1847),  and  "  Famil- 
iar Lessons  on  Astronomy"  (1848). 

FOX  (vnlpet,  Car.),  a  well  known  carnivo- 
rous animal  belonging  to  the  vulpine  division  of 
the  fitmily  eanida.  Foxes  may  be  distinguish- 
ed trom  the  dogs,  wolves,  and  other  diurnal 
eanida,  by  their  lower  stature,  pointed  muzzle, 
shorter  neck,  slender  limbs,  and  long,  bushy, 
and  cylindrical  tail;  the  fur  is  finer,  thicker, 
and  more  glossy ;  tbey  diffuse  a  strong  scent 
from  a  gland  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  bo  that 
hounds  can  easily  track  them;  they  dig  bur- 
rows, and'  hunt  at  night,  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
forming  a  vertical  fissure ;  the  dentition  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  wolf  and  dog.  Foxes  are 
shy,  conning,  suspicious,  cleanly,  unsociable, 
and  incapable  of  true  domesticity ;  their  senses  , 
of  sight,  smell,  and  hearing  are  very  acute, 
and  their  speed  is  great ;  their  tricks  to  escape 
their  enemies  and  to  seize  their  prey  ore  so  re-  . 
markable,  that  the  epithet  foxy  is  proverbially 
applied  to  the  cunning,  deoeidbl,  and  nnscru- 
pnlons  knave.  Stealing  fh>m  his  hiding  place 
at  night,  the  fox  follows  the  steps  of  small  ani- 
mals, and  pounces  upon  the  hare  in  her  fortn, 
and  grouse,  partridges,  and  pheasants  on  their 
nests ;  he  is  fond  of  fruit,  especially  grapes, 
and  will  eat  squirrels,  rats,  moles,  field  mice, 
cheese,  fish,  and  also  small  reptiles,  insects,  and 
even  carrion ;  in  cultivated  districts  he  is  fond 
of  visiting  the  farm  yard  in  search  of  poultry 
and  eggs.  Foxes  are  so  oonnintr  that  they  are 
very  rarely  token  in  any  kind  of  trap  ;  the  fa- 
vorite and  surest  way  of  destroying  them  is  by 
meal  poisoned  by  strychnine,  which  is  now 
familiarly  employed  for  this  purpose  even  bv 
our  remote  Indian  tribes.  They  bring  forth 
once  a  year,  from  4  to  8  at  a  birth,  the  young 
being  bom  with  the  eyes  closed ;  the  breeding 
season  in  the  northern  states  begins  toward  the 
end  of  February,  and  gestation  continues  60  to 
66  days.  There  is  considerable  variety  in  the 
tones  of  the  voice ;  they  lie  down  in  a  curved, 
form,  sleep  profoundly,  and,  when  watching 
birds,  stretch  the  hind  legs  behind  them,  a 
habit  noticed  in  some  dogs ;  they  hunt  singly, 
each  one  plundering  for  the  satisfaction  of  hte 
own  appetite.  Of  the  14  or  more  well  asoet>- 
tained  species,  0  are  found  in  the  United  States; 
they  are  distributed  over  the  surface  of  both 
hemispheres,  most  abundantly  in  the  north,  and 
never,  according  to  Hamilton  Smith,  south  of 
the  equator;  the  resemblance  between  the 
species  is  greater  than  in  other  genera  of  the 
family.  Prof.  Baird  restricts  the  genus  wipe* 
to  those  species  having  a  long  muzzle,  the  tidl 
with  soft  fur  and  long  hwr  uniformly  mixed, 
and  the  temporal  crests  of  the  skull  coming 
nearly  in  contact,  the  red  fox  being  the  type  of 
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this  ieotion;  he  propows  the  genns  uroeffta 
for  those  species  which,  like  the  gray  fox,  have 
a  short  mnzde,  the  tail  with  a  concealed  mane 
of  stiff  hairs  without  any  intermixture  of  soft 
tar,  the  temporal  crests  always  widely  sepa- 
tatedj  and  the  nnder  jaw  with  an  angolar  emar- 
nnstion  below. — ^The  common  American  red 
loz  (  F.  /ulvus,  Desm.)  has  long,  silky  Air,  with 
a  fall  busby  tail  tipped  with  white ;  the  color 
b  reddish  yellow,  grizzled  with  ^ay  on  the 
lower  back ;  throat  and  narrow  hne  on  the 
belly  white;  back  of  ean  and  tips  of  the  hair 
on  the  tMl  (except  the  terminal  bmsh^  black. 
The  cross  fox,  the  variety  deeut$aUu  (Geoff.), 
has  the  muzzle,  lower  parts,  and  legs  black,  the 
tail  blacker,  and  a  dark  band  between  the 
shonlders  crossed  by  another  over  them ;  tbia 
is  found  fh>m  northern  Kew  York  to  Oanada 
and  northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  while  the 
red  variety  oooors  from  Pennqrivania  to  Canada, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  MissoarL  The 
silver  or  black  fox,  variety  argentatui  (Shaw), 
is  black,  except  on  the  posterior  back,  where 
the  hurs  are  ringed  with  gray,  and  the  tip  of 
the  tail  is  white ;  this  is  fotmd  in  Washington 
territory.  The  Eoropean  red.  fox  is  a  dif^rent 
q)eoies,  the  tar  \»iag  less  soft  and  long,  and  the 
tail  less  bnshy  and  more  tapering ;  the  mn^e 
is  longer,  the  eyes  Airther  a^^rt,  and  the  feet 
more  slender ;  the  red  odor  is  darker  and  the 
tint  more  nniform,  with  little  of  the  golden  hne 
of  the  American  species ;  the  space  where  the 
whidcers  are  inserted  is  white  instead  of  dnsky, 
and  there  is  more  white  on  the  throat  and 
belly;  this  is  the  V.  wUgarit  ^rias.);  it  is 
found  from  Spain  to  Norway,  and  from  Great 
Britain  to  eastern  Bnssia.  These  species  and 
rarieties  vary  in  length  from  nose  to  root  of  tail 
from  34  to  SO  inches,  and  the  tail  to  end  of  hair 
from  10  to  80  inches.  From  the  fact  that  in  the 
bone  oaves  of  the  United  States  no  sknils  of  the 
red  fox  have  been  found,  while  those  of -the 
gray  fox  are  common,  it  is  believed  by  many 
naturalists  that  the  Ajnerican  red  fox  is  a  de- 
sioendant  of  the  European  V.  wtlqarU.  The 
akin  of  the  red  fox  is  worth  from  $1  to  $1  25, 
tiiat  of  the  cross  fox  about  2  or  3  times  as  much, 
and  that  of  the  black  fox  much  more.  The 
American  red  fox,  being  a  northern  species,  is 
rarely  hunted  by  horses  and  hounds,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  would  generally  render  this 
Q)ort  imposable,  and  the  people  are  too  inde- 
pendent to  permit  their  stanaing  grain  to  bo 
trodden  down  by  man  and  beast  for  the  aakA  of 
a  poor  useless  fox.  In  Great.  BriUun  and  Ire- 
land, on  Uie  oonttary,  the  sport  of  fox  hunting 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  amusements  of  the 
higher  daases. — ^The  pnurie  fox  (  V.  maorounu, 
Biurd),  the  largest  species  known,  inhabits  the 
central  portions  of  North  America,  and  is  noted 
for  the  beanty  of  its  fhr ;  its  general  color  is 
like  that  of  the  red  fox,  and  it  seems  to  mn  into 
the  variety  of  a  cross  fox ;  the  tint  is  yel- 
lower, and  there  is  more  white  below ;  the  tail 
is  nnoommonly  fbll  and  htdry ;  the  dcnll  is 
characterized  oj  a  muzzle  as  mnch  longer  than 


that  rf  the  red  fox.  as  is  the  muzde  rf  ihe  Ittta 
than  that  of  the  European  spedea.  The  kit  or 
swift  fox  (  F.  eelox.  Say)  is  smaller  than  the  red 
species ;  the  head  is  short  and  broad,  tlw  <n 
smaT,  and  the  legs  short;  the  tail  is  TerydcM 
and  bnshy ;  the  general  color  above,  iodndiig 
the  ears  and  tail,  is  yellowish  gray,  grizdedn 
the  back,  sides  pale  reddish  yellow,  b«lmr 
whitish,  and  tail  black  tipped.  Thetntiefiii 
( V.  lagoput,  linn.)  is  chiefly  oonfioed  to  th« 
arctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  tad  ha 
never  been  seen  within  the  Kiuits  of  tbelliutei 
States,  tiiongh  it  has  ooeasionally  hem  fooad  in 
Newfoundland;  it  is  smaller  than  the  red  to, 
with  a  very  fall  and  bushy  tail,  the  nlescf  &e 
feet  thickly  fbrred,  andthepdagefioesiid  dtut; 
in  the  adult  the  color  is  white,  in  the  joof 
{^rajrish  leaden.  We  are  femiliar  with  the  i^ 
pearance  and  habits  of  this  rather  anxapidoa 
species  through  the  narratives  of  Dr.  Eneud 
other  arctic  explorers. — ^The  gray  fox  ( 7.  Ttrj» 
ioNttf,  Schreb. ;  vroeyon,  Baird)  hsa  the  head 
and  body  about  28  inches  long,  and  the  td 
14  or  16  inches ;  the  tail  has  a  concealed  nttne 
of  stiff  hairs.  The  color  is  gray  varied  vidi 
black ;  sides  of  neck  and  flanks  falvons;  bind 
endroling  the  muzzle  black ;  throat  white;  taO 
hoary  on  the  addes,  rusty  below,  black  at  tl» 
tip.  The  head  is  shorter  and  the  bodj  ebnter 
than  in  the  preceding  section,  and  the  far  b 
mnch  coarser.  It  Is  decidedly  a  southern  ipe- 
oies,  being  rare  north  of  Pennsylnuia.  ud 
common  from  that  state  sontiiward,uiafh)o 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  it  is  less  daring  ud 
cunning  than  the  red  fox,  and  rarely  visits  tlie 
ferm  yard ;  it  invades  the  nests  of  the  wild  to' 
key,  pounces  upon  coveys  of  qiuuls,  and  gitei 
chase  to  the  rabbit  like  a  dog.  When  poBoed  ^ 
hounds  in  open  woods,  where  it  cannot  abik 
through  thick  underbrush,  it  will  very  oftea 
climb  a  tree.  In  general  this  spems  «^^ 
dig  a  burrow,  preferring  a  hollow  log  «  a  how 
in  the  rocks  for  its  den ;  it  is  often  oai#t  in 
steel  trm>s,  and  as  a  pet  is  less,  plsyftl  andk* 
odorous  than  the  red  fox.  Its  windingaTOM 
chased  afford  good  sport  for  the  hnnter,  and  il» 
chase  with 'horsey  and  bounds  in  the  eoothem 
states,  where  the  groond  is  favMsble,  ia  bmb 
reMted  as  a  heal^M  exercise  and  ezhilan^ng 
pastime.  In  Garolina  this  spedea  podnoa 
from  8  to  6  young  at  a  time  in  March  «  A?™; 
The  ahort-taUed  fox  (  7.  or  U.  Uttoratit,  Baiifl 
is  about  i  the  size  of  the  gray  fox,  with  the  tal 
ooJ^r  ithe  length  of  the  body;  it  resMnWes* 
miniature  gray  fox,  of  about  the  aw  of  a  how 
ca^  though  of  stouter  body;  it  was  fo'™' if 
the  island  of  San  Miguel,  on  the  coast  rf  Call- 
fomia.— Other  species  at  fox  exist  in  N^«l. 
in  the  Hunalaya  monntains,  in  Syrii^  and  m 
Egypt,  named  respectively  V.  S^odjtiiM 
(Hardw.),  F.  Simalaieui  (OsjlbjO,  F.  !»«« 
(H.  Smith),  atfd  F.  Nilotiev*  (Geoff.). 

POX,  a  N.  W.  00.  of  Iowa,  newly  formj 
and  named  from  the  Fox  Indians.  It  is  dniB« 
by  a  small  affluent  of  the  Des  Moines  am 
Lizard  river,  and  comprises  an  area  of  aooat 
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S60  aq.  m.    Itisnot  belnded  inihetftste  eea« 
sns  of  1866. 

FOX,  Sis  Ohablis,  an  English  dril  en^^eer, 
bom  in  Dert^  in  1610.  iiter  filUng  various 
sabordinate  poeitions,  fae  was  appointed  by 
Robert  Btephenaon  assistant  engueer  of  the 
L.ondon  and  Birtningfaom  railway  company. 
AAer  its  completion  he  fonned  the  business  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Bramah  whldi  resulted  in  the 
establisbment  (^  the  great  engineering  firm  of 
Fox,  Henderson,  and co.  In  18fil  hepresented 
Oio  drawings  for  the  crystal  palace  in  Hyde  parlE, 
on  -whtoh  he  had  labored,  it  is  said,  18  henrs  a 
day  for  tbe  previons  f  weeks.  Upon  the  oomple* 
tioa  of  this  great  enterprise  he  reoeiyed  the 
bonor  of  knighthood.  He  subsequently  erected 
the  palace  at  Sydenham,  using  the  materials 
composing  that  in  Hyde  park.  In  the  financid 
erina  of  1867  the  house  of  Fox,  Henderson,  and 
CO.  -was  eompeBed  to  sni^nd  payment,  and  was 
afterward  dissolved. 

FOX,  Chabues  Jamks,  an  English  statesman 
and  orator,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  24, 1749,  died 
at  Ohiswiek,  Sept.  18, 1808.    His  &ther,  the  Bt. 
Hon.  Henry  Fox,  afterward  LordHi^and,  had 
■massed  a  great  fortune  as  paymasto*  of  the  for- 
ces, then  ue  most  InoralaTe  post  in  Enoliuid. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  <x  Ohar]e&  um  2d 
doke  of  Richmond,  and  by  her  he  was  descend- 
ed firom  Gharles  II.  of  England  and  Henry  lY. 
of  France,  both  of  whose  ^spoeitions  he  was 
fhonght  in  some  measure  to  have  inherited.  It  is 
flaid  that  bis  father,  when  he  was  about  14,  liaving 
taken  him  to  Spa,  gave  him  6  guineas  a  night  to 
play  with ;  the  source,  perhaps,  of  his  invlnoible 
attachment  to  gaming.  He  studied  at  Westmin- 
ster and  Eton,  where  he  mingled  application 
with  dtosipotion,  and  early  impressed  his  school- 
fellows with  a  convlctidn  of  uis  superiority.  He 
moke  and  wrote  with  readiness,  and  his  friend 
the  earl  of  Carlisle,  then  his  fellow  student, 
foretold  that  he  must  one  day  rule  in  senates 
and  govern  the  opinions  of  his  time.  From  Eton 
he  went(1764)  to  Oxford.  Here  he  gamed,  stud- 
ied, and  spent  profbsely  the  lavi^  allowance 
given  him  by  his  father.    He  read  Homer  and 
Ix>nginns,  and  gained  agood  knowledge  of  Greek. 
In  later  yMtrs  he  Was  able  to  repeat  long  pas- 
sages ftvm  Homer  with  ease  and  aecnraoy. 
Lukving  Olford,  where  be  was  not  gradoated, 
lie  travelled  in  1TS6  on  tbe  oontinent,  and  was 
adaed  with  a  new  ambition;  he  sought  to 
shine  as  the  best  dressed  man  in  Enrope ;  his 
red  heels  and  Paris  out  velvet  were  ^spnyed  at 
Hbo  ooarts  of  the  continent,  and  he  was  vei^ 
near  becoming  the  most  notiad  coxcomb  of  his 
day.   He,  however,  was  not  altogether  idle 
during  his  residence  abroad,  for  be  tanght  him- 
self ItaUm,  and  ootttraoted  a  partiality  for  Ital- 
ian Uteratnre  which  lasted  *tJurongh  his  life. 
"There  is  mow  good  poetry," he  wrote  to  a 
fHend  at  this  time,  "■  in  Italian,  than  in  all  other 
langnages  I  understand  put  tocher."    In  An^. 
1768,  fae  retonied  to  England  and  took  his  seat  in 
parmtmen^  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  his 
•baenoe  while  yet  under  age.    Here  heftnmd 


Mnwelf  placed  araoiig  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  day,  and  he  resolved  a|;  once,  notwithstand- 
ing his  youth,  to  win  the  respect  and  rival  the 
achievements  of  his  associates.  He  made  his 
first  speech  ki  the  house,  April  16, 1769,  in  fa- 
vor of  Lnttr^  against  Wilkes.  He  spoke  with 
insolence,  according  to  Horace  Walpole,  "but 
with  infinite  superiority  of  parts."  Throoofa 
a  desire  to  gratify  his  fatlier  he  snstiuned  the 
ministry,  and  was  received  by  Lord  North  as  a 
valuable  accession.  In  Feb.  1770,  he  was  made 
a  junior  lord  of  the  admindty,  and  in  Jan. 
1778,  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury. 
He  was  possessed,  however,  of  a  strong  spirit 
of  independence,  fearlessness,  and  self-renuice^ 
which  soon  brought  him  into  open  collision 
with  Lord  North.  As  if  hoping  to  intimidate  his 
ungovernable  adherent,  the  premier  in  1774 
caused  Fox  to  be  dismissed  from  the  treasnrj^ 
board  with  every  mark  of  contempt.  '  But  tins 
treatment  did  not  produce  submission.  Fox 
waited  dntifblly  until  his  taihex'a  death,  and 
then  Joined  the  opp<»ition.  The  American  war 
was  now  imminent.  Fox  assailed  the  leading 
measores  of  the  ministry  with  nnexampled 
poww.  Mild  and  gentle  in  his  daily  life  and 
manners,  yet  in  the  house  of  commons,  whoi 
aroused  by  bis  subject  and  inq>ired  by  revenge, 
disgust,  and  contempt,  be  assailed  the  feeble 
supporters  of  the  crown  with  a  vehemence  that 
recalled  the  fires  of  Demosthenes;  andas  he 
imitated  the  perfect  simplicity  of  the  Greeks  in 
his  language  and  style,  nothing  !ntax>epted  the 
sharpness  of  his  strokes  or  the  clearness  of  his 
rejoinders.  "  He  is  the  most  brilliant  and  suo- 
OMsful  debater  the  world  ever  saw,"  sud  Burke 
of  him ;  and  this  opinion  waa  allowed  to  be  just 
even  by  his  enemies.  His  appearance,  when 
aroused  into  doquenoe,  must  have  been  singu- 
larly fine.  His  black  hair  hung  carelessly  over 
his  forehead,  his  eyes  were  dark  and  piercing ; 
his  brown  complexion  reminded  the  spectator 
of  bis  ancestor  Charles  IL  In  youth  he  bad 
been  fond  of  nrivate  theatricals,  and  he  had 
then  learned  toe  art  of  declamation  and  ani- 
mated gestionlation.  He  was  always  careless  of 
his  Ar&BS  in  later  life,  as  if  absorbed  in  greater 
objects ;  but  his  form,  air,  and  Tehemence  of 
manner,  when  excited  by  debate,  lent  some- 
thing terrible  to  his  appearance.  Kor  was  this 
the  mere  art^dal  rage  of  the  actor,  but  rather 
the  ardent  impulses  of  a  generons  nature,  exdted 
tomadneesby  the  repeated  trinmphsof  an  in£at- 
nated  ministry.  Fox  foretold  the  defeat  of  the 
British  armies  in  America,  and  saw  his  prophe- 
cies one  by  one  fulfilled.  Edmund  Bnrke,  now 
his  chosen  friend,  stood  by  his  ride  in  that  long 
strOKgle  against  Lord  North  which  ended  in 
the  creedom  of  America.  In  1779  he  fonght  a 
duel  with  a  Mr.  Adam,  a  member  of  parliament 
While  thus  conspionous  as  a  political  leader, 
Fox  had  wasted  his  great  fortane  in  extrava- 
gance. He  gamed  to  a  height  that  astonished 
U>e  fhequentersof  White's ;  his  confiding  nature 
made  him  the  prey  of  designing  men  and  wo- 
men, and  he  was  the  most  noted  spendthrift  of 
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htf  dme.  By  1T80  be  had  8mand««d  mote 
than  £100,000,  and  Traa  often  in  want  of  small 
nmu.  He  was  beset  by  bailifb  and  cred- 
itors, and  Horace  Walpole,  on  paying  him  a 
visit,  found  all  his  fiimitare  and  kUohen  nten- 
rils  being  sold  ont  and  removed  nnder  exeoa- 
tioD.  In  this  eztremitv,  with  his  nsoal  good 
humor,  Fox  consoled  himself  by  writing  aa 
"  Invocation  to  Poverty."  When  the  nunlstry 
of  Lord  North  fell  in  1782,  Fox  was  made  sec- 
retary of  foreign  aflBurs,  and  at  once  projeoted 
a  peace  with  the  hostile  powers.  Bat  bis 
negotiations  were  interrapted  by  the  death  of 
the  marqnis  of  Boclringham,  the  prime  minister ; 
and  when  Lord  Shelbame  took  the  head  of  the 
ministry,  Burke,  Fox,  and  several  of  their  asso- 
ciates thonght  proper  to  resign.  In  April,  1768, 
however.  Fox  agam  came  into  power,  in  that 
fiunoos  coalition  which  he  then  formed  with 
bis  former  enemy.  Lord  N(»ib.  Much  odium 
was  heaped  upon  Boike  and  himself  for  their 
shore  in  thi^  transaction;  but  whatever  may 
have  been  the  means  by  which  they  obtained 
office,  the  object  for  which  theyenwloyed  their 
power  was  certainlv  a  noble  one.  Fox  now  in- 
troduced his  India  bill,  designed  to  relieve  tb» 
sofferings  of  India.  He  pressed  this  measure 
with  bis  usual  warmth,  aided  by  Burke ;  bat 
the  crown,  the  peers,  and  the  India  company 
united  against  him.  The  coalition  fell,  ana  m 
many  years  Fox  was  destined  to  remain  in  op- 
position, and  out  of  ofSoe.  When  parliament 
was  dissolved,  Fox  stood  for  Westminster,  while 
the  whole  influence  of  the  court  and  the  minis- 
try was  arrayed  against  him.  The  old  whig 
£imilies  and  the  people  supported  him,  and  he 
was  elected  by  a  muority  <^  several  hundred; 
but  the  court  partT  demanded  a  scrutiny  of  the 
vote,  and  he  was  forced  to  enter  parliament  for 
a  Scotch  boron^.  The  chief  bailiff  who  had 
ordered  the  scmtiny  was  afterward  fined  £2,000 
by  a  Jury  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and 
Fox  flnally  triumphed.  The  nation  was  now 
divided  into  two  parties,  that  of  Fox  and  that 
of  the  king.  "  Fox,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  an 
extraordinary  man;. here  is  a  man  who  baa 
divided  a  kingdom  with  Osasar,  so  that  it  was  a 
doubt  whiob  the  nation  should  be  ruled  by,  the 
sceptre  of  George  III.  or  the  tongue  of  Mr. 
Fox."  In  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, Fox  aided  Burke  and  Windham  with  great, 
seal ;  he  shared  in  their  violent  ho^ity 
against  Hastings.  When  in  1788  the  king  li- 
came  insane,  Fox  sou^t  to  mi^  the  prince  of 
Wales,  afterward  George  IV.,  regent ;  he  con- 
tended that  on  the  incapacity  of  the  king  the 
heir  became  regent  of  right.  Pitt  ridiculed  bis 
doctrine  of  indefeasible  right,  and  when  Fox 
first  proponnded  it  said  with  exaltation:  "Now 
ril  nnwbig  the  gentleman."  The  king  recov- 
ered, and  the  nation  eeo^>ed  the  rule  of  the  nn- 
popular  son.  Fox  next  directed  his  attention 
to  France,  just  rising  in  revolution.  He  had 
always  b«an  friendly  to  popular  progress;  he 
now  believed  that  a  new  era  was  opening  upon 
Europe.    His  letters  to  bis  nephew  Lord  Hol- 


land, edltad  by  Loifl  Jolm  BaaeD,  co«nMia»Ba 
with  May  86, 1701,  and  bring  into  elearli^ 
bis  liberal  principles.  Ftom  the  first  be  r^oieed 
in  the  effort  of  the  French  to  govern  th«a- 
selves,  exciaed  their  £uilts,  lamented  tbsir 
Mures,  and  still  looked  forward  with  hof, 
even  wlten  the  massacrea  of  the  Temfde  and  the 
execution  of  the  king  had  shocked  lus  haBni- 
ity  and  touched  his  heart.  Wiien  the  idied 
armies  cross  the  French  fhntiers  to  oarii  the 

germs  of  freedom,  he  trembles;  and  when  they 
y  before  the  energy  of  the  repaWeaBa,bs 
exalts  over  the  misfortunes  of  the  roy^ita. 
He  widies  that  the  French  were  moBB  Mln  "  •« 
old  friends  the  Americans;"  he  defmdi  tha 
Jacobins  while  he  denoonces  ibekr  needka 
emdty;  he  dedaree  tiie  nolioy  of  Pftt  to  be 
"detestable."  Fox  and  Bone  were  now  to  sepa- 
rate for  ever.  Fox  not  only  caDedBorke's  qilea- 
did  attacks  upon  the  E^«nch  revolatioa  "  men 
madness,"  but  praises  a  pamphlet  which  bad 
been  written  against  bis  old  friend  by  "one 
Mackintosh."  This  was  the  Vmdieim  OMkm 
with  which  Bit  James  first  made  his  -way  to  re- 
nown. But  when  Bmke  proclaimed  in  perfia- 
ment  thdr  final  separation.  Fox  burst  into  tears. 
Aboot  tbte  time,  1701,  be  actively  aided  ynOm- 
force  in  hia  efforts  to  abolish  the  slnve  Wade, 
and  on  that  subject  delivered  one  of  bis  fineit 
speeches.  In  1798  he  supported  Mr.  (after- 
ward Lord)  Grey^  motion  toe  pariiamantiry 
reform,  fie  soon  became  the  leaaer  of  a  pwty 
pledged  to  political  reform.  Pitt,  snstained  by 
great  mijmities,  defeated  every  liberal  sMaaiRe, 
and  Fox  and  his  adhereata  were  kx^ed  upon  aa 
dangerous  faotionists.  He  was  member  oif  sev- 
eral leagues  formed  to  amend  the  Britidi  oonsti- 
tution,  but  finding  his  oppontion  in  (i>»  lioase 
of  commons  useless,  in  1797  ceased  to  attend  its 
meetings.  The  latter  portion  <tf  his  lift  freas 
1797  was  chiefly  passed  at  St  Ann's  BiO  in 
literary  retirement.  He  hoped  to  prodnoe  sane 
work  which  mi^t  procure  him  a  laeting  ftme 
He  projeoted  an  coition  of  Dryden,  a  defenee 
of  Bacine  and  the  French  stage,  and  a  disqniii- 
tion  to  reflate  the  folse  theories  of  Home's  ius- 
tory.  Finally  he  resolved  tooompoee  a  Urtory 
of  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  period  of  tb«r 
national  history  which  be  thongnt  leart  mder- 
stood  by  hia  oountrymen.  His  raseitfcbes  wwe 
wide  and  laborious.  In  1802  he  went  to  Paris 
to  m^e  collections  for  his  lustorical  design, 
and  there  saw  Napoleon,  who  treated  him  with 
marked  distinction.  Fond  of  every  form  of 
genius,  he  was  charmed  and  impressed  by  that 
remarkable  man ;  there  grew  np  a  kind  of 
friendship  between  them,  foonded  upon  mutasl 
reM>ect,  which  Fox  transmitted  to  his  nephew, 
and  the  good  feeling  of  Holland  bouse  was 
afterward  felt  by  Napoleon  in  8t.  Helena.  The 
bistoty  was  never  completed ;  it  extends  only 
to  the  deatli  (tf  Monmouth.  He  was  aoonstaned 
to  dictate  his  narrative  to  Mrs.  Armi^eed,  a 
lady  with  whom  be  lived,  or  to  some  other 
amannensis,  as  he  would  have  done  a  debate. 
He  married  Mrs.  Armiatead  in  1808.     Fitt 
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having  died  tn  1806,  after  the  hstde  ti  Autov 
litz,  paoifio  measnres  were  resolved  npon,  and 
Fox  became  aecretary  of  foreign  s&ira  in  the 
new  ministry.  He  now  had  an  oooasion  of  ob- 
li^og  Napoleon.  A  person  propmed  to  him 
to  aaeaseinftte  the  French  emperor.  Fox  at 
once  directed  him  to  be  impriB(med,  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  Talleyrand  informing  him  of  the  dan- 
ger to  Napoleon,  and  offering  him  the  oppor- 
tonitj  of  prosecntiDgthe  assassin  in  tiie  English 
ooDrta.  Ni^leon  directed  Talleyrand  to  tbuik 
the  Englieh  minister  for  this  friendly  act,  to 
which  Fox  relied  in  a  cordial  note  frankly 
oflfering  peace.  Bot  death,  which  had  dready 
borne  sway  Pitt  from  the  midst  of  his  disap- 
pointments, now  stmok  down  his  ancient  rival 
m  the  moment  of  his  trimnph.  Fox  died  of 
dropsy  at  Obiswick  hons^  alter  having  been 
tapped  3  times  in  6  weeks.  He  had  always 
been  a  favorite  with  all  orders  of  his  country- 
men, and  his  faneral  was  attended  by  a  great 
mnltitnde  of  the  noble,  the  middle  classes,  and 
the  poor.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
abbey.  Although  Fox  lived  wholly  without 
restraint  and  gratified  every  desire,  yet  happily 
he  had  many  noble  and  generous  impulses 
which  preserved  him  from  the  worst  features  of 
sensuality  and  vice.  Sooh  was  the  sweetness 
of  his  temper,  the  generotrity  of  his  disposition, 
and  the  magnanimity  of  all  his  condoct,  that  he 
was  loved  and  honored  by  the  purest  men  of 
the  time.  Burke  loved  him  as  his  chosen  friend ; 
with  Wilberforoe  he  labored  side  by  side  in  the 
canse  of  humanity ;  and  even  the  austere  John- 
aon  boasted  of  his  friendship.  In  bis  politiool 
principles  he  was  firm  and  mibendtng;  no  emo- 
tion of  ambition  took  him  from  the  path  of 
honor;  no  opposition  terrified  or  discouraged 
him.  He  gave  to  Uw  whig  party  of  England 
itsdistingauhinK  prindples ;  he  originated  thoae 
measures  of  reform  in  the  constitution  which 
have  finally  been  adopted  ;  and  probably  no 
other  statesman  has  had  so  hirge  an  influence 
npon  the  politics  of  England.  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh says  of  him :  "  He  certainly  possessed, 
above  all  modems,  that  union  of  reason,  rimpli- 
dty,  and  vehemence  which  formed  the  prince 
of  orators.  He  was  the  most  Demosthenean 
qteaker  since  Demosthenes." — See  "  Oharaoters 
of  tibe  late  Charles  James  Fox,"  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Parr  (8  vols.  6vo.,  London,  1609);  "Spee<Jhes 
in  the  House  of  Oonunons.''  by  0.  J.  Fox,  with 
a  biographical  and  critical  introdnotion  by 
Lord  Erskine  (0  vols.  Svo.,  London.  1816); 
"  Memoir  of  0.  J.  Fox,"  by  John  Allen  (London. 
1830);  "Memorials  and  Gorreoxmdence  of 
Oharles  James  Fox,"  by  Lord  John  Busseil  (8 
vols.  8vo.,  London,  1864).  Some  interestii^ 
particulars  of  the  private  life  of  Fox  are  given 
•in  the  poethumoQs  "  Recollections  of  Samuel 
E<»er8'^  (London,  1869). 

FOX,  Geobob,  founder  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  bom  in  Drayton,  Leicestershire,  Eng- 
land, in  July,  1684,  died  in  London,  Jan.  18, 
1691.  His  father,  a  zealous  advocate  of  Pres- 
bjrterian  doctrines,  early  imbned  his  son's  mind 


with  sentiments  of  trath  and  i^ety,  bat  va> 
unable  to  affi>rd  him  any  education  beyond  read- 
ing and  writing.  As  a  boy  he  dtowed  a  gravity 
and  a  love  of  solitude  and  contemplation  ni^ 
usual  to  childhood,  and  which  the  occupation  of 
tending  sheep,  to  which  his  earlier  years  were 
devoted,  served  to  confirm.  He  was  in  doe 
time  approiticed  to  a  ^oemaker ;  but  keeping 
aloof  from  his  fellow  workmen,  he  mecUtated 
npon  the  Scriptures,  gradually  shaping  the  doc- 
trines whi<^  he  afterward  promul^ted.  About 
the  age  of  18,  under  the  influence  of  the  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  which  this  course  of  life  en- 
gendered, he  abandoned  his  occupation  in  Mder 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  mission  to  wiuoh  he 
believed  he  had  been  called.  For  some  years 
he  led  a  wanderiag  life,  living  in  the  woods  and 
in  solitary  places,  and  practising  a  rigid  self- 
deniaL  His  friends  at  one  time  induced  him  to 
retnm  to  his  home,  but  in  a  short  time  he  re- 
sumed his  solitary  and  nomadic  life,  and  floally, 
in  1648,  made  his  appearance  as  a  preacher  at 
Mondiiester,  where  the  exposition  of  his  peoa- 
liar  views  caused  a  prodigious  excitement,  and 
snbjeeted  him  to  impris(«iment  as  a  disturber 
of  the  peace.  Thenceforth,  undeterred  by  the 
assaults  of  the  populace  or  the  persecutions  of 
the  magistrates,  he  travelled  over  England 
preaching  his  doctrines  with  an  earnestness  and 
perseverance  which  no  hardi  treatment  could 
abate,  and  with  a  persuasiveness  also  which 
won  him  many  converts.  He  advocated  virtue, 
charity,  the  love  of  Gk>d,  and  a  reliance  upon 
the  hiword  motions  of  the  Spirit,  by  which,  as 
he  asserted,  and  not  the  Scriptures,  "  opinions 
and  reUgions  are  to  be  tried."  Simplicity,  not 
merely  in  reli^^ous  worship,  but  in  dl  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  was  also  urged  upon  his  converts ; 
and  to  his  refusal  to  recognize  the  ordinny 
tokens  of  outward  respect,  which,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  made  the  sects  and  professions  to 
rage,"  as  well  as  to  take  any  oatb,  are  to  be 
ascribed  most  of  the  persecutions  and  imprison- 
ments to  which  he  was  subjected.  The  term 
Quakers  was  first  applied  to  Fox's  followers  at 
Derby,  in  1660,  in  consequence  of  his  telling 
Justice  Bennet,  before  whom  he  had  been 
brought,  to  "tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord," 
or  fix>m  the  tremulous  tones  in  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  speak.  In  1666  Fox  was  carried 
a  prisoner  to  London  and  examined  in  the 
presence  of  Oromwdl,  who  not  only  released 
nim,  declaring  that  his  doctrines  and  conduct 
were  equally  harmless,  but  on  several  subse- 

2aent  occasions  protected  him  from  persecution. 
a  1669  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  a 
lYelah  judge,  and  3  years  afterward,  having 
pitched  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and 
made  thousands  of  converts,  including  men  of 
position  and  learning,  like  Penn  and  Barclay, 
he  visited  the  North  American  colonies,  in 
nearly  all  of  which  he  preached.  On  his  retnm 
to  England,  in  1678,  he  was  imprifoned  for  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  tat 
exciting  disturbances  among  the  king's  sntiJects; 
bot  having  been  released  within  a  year,  he  went 
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to  Hdhhd,  wb«re  his  preaSring  seemf  to  hate 
been  attended  -with  ooioiderabTe  saocees.  He 
returned  to  En^and,  was  again  imprisoned  for 
leftisiDg  to  pay  tithes,  revisited  HoUkod  in  1684^ 
extendinghis  -traveLs  to  Hambnrg,  Holstein,  and 
eren  to  Dantzio,  and  a  few  years  before  his 
death  established  himself  in  London,  where  he 
rested  from  his  arduous  labors,  although  he 
oontinned'  to  preach  oocasioDally.  Fox  was  a 
man  of  genuine  piety,  and  his  meekness,  hu- 
mility, and  moderation  are  mentioned  in  terms 
of  hij^  praise  by  his  fKend  William  Peon,  who 
says  that  "he  had  an  extraordinary  gift  oi 
opening  the  Soriptores,  bat  aboye  all  excelled 
in  prayer."  Altnongh  he  was  a  man  of  limited 
edaeation,  his  pabliuied  works,  ccmtalning  his 
jonmal,  COTrespondenoe,  and  all  faia  writings 
upon  his  doctrine,  are  nnmeroiis  and  entioas. 
They  were  partially  collected  in  8  vols,  fed., 
1694-1706.  An  edition  in  8  vols.  8to.  has  been 
poblished  in  Philadelphia.— €ee  the  "Life  of 
George  Fox,  with  Dissertations  on  his  Views," 
&c,  ^  S.  Janney(l  toL  8vo.,  Philade^hia.  1662). 

FOX,  JoHK,  the  Eagfiah  martyndogist,  bom  in 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  in  1617.  died  in  London 
in  1667.  He  was  edooated  at  Oxford,  and  elect- 
ed a  fdlow  of  Magdalen  ccdlege  in  1648,  but 
becoming  a  conrert  to  Protestantism  was  de- 
prived of  his  fellowship  in  1646,  and  reduced  to 
great  distress  by  the  wiUifacddinx  of  his  patri- 
mony on  the  same  pretext.  AAer  smne  time 
he  obtained  a  aitnation  as  tator  in  the  ftraUy 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lnoy,  immoftalized  by  the  stray 
of  Shakespeare's  roblnng  his  deer  park.  He  was 
next  employed  in  the  house  of  the  daohesa'  of 
Bicbmond  as  tator  to  the  children  of  her  broth- 
er die  earl  of  Surrey,  then  imprisoned  in  ^e 
tower,  and  afterward  executed.  Here  he  re- 
mafaied  many  years,  and  on  the  accession  of 
Edward  YI.  was  restored  to  his  feUowship.  In 
the  reign  of  Mary  he  was  oUiged  to  flee  to  the 
continent^  where  he  was  empic^ed  by  Oporinus 
of  Basel  as  a  corrector  of  the  press.  On  the 
death  of  MaryheretomedtoEnglaiidjandwas 
appointed  by  Cecil  to  apreliatd  in  the  cathedral 
of  Sallabury.  This  office  he  retained  while  he 
liyed,  his  refusal  to  subscribe  to  &e  new  artidea 
of  religion  preventing  any  fhrdMr  prefbrment 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  wans,  and  evon 
of  some  Latin  poetiy  and  sacred  dramas.  All 
are,  however,  now  neariy  forgotten,  save  his 
**HiBtoi7  of  the  Acts  and  Moouments  of  the 
Obnroh,"  commonly  called  "Fox's  Book  of 
Martyrs,"  which  first  appeared  in  L(xid<m  in 
leeSvand  which,  in  desf^  of  its  many  defects 
and  inaocaracdes,  atiU  maintains  its  place  as  a 
popnhr  work.  It  detdb  the  sufferings  of  the 
early  Protestant  reformers  fhmi  "  the  great  per- 
eeoutions,  and  horrible  tronbles,  that  bane  been 
wrought  and  practised  by  the  Romishe  prelates, 
espeokUye  in  thte  realme  of  Enriand  and  Scot- 
lande,  from  the  yeare  of  oar  Lorae  a  thonsandci 
vnto  the  tyme  now  present,"  and  met  with 
great  snocesa,  though  its  tmetworthiness  has 
alw^s  been  diBputed  by  Catholics. 

FOX,  WiLU4HJoHHS(»r,  ail  Eng^  Unitarian 


detgjtaaai.  and  poUtit^an^  bom  in  WreathaB^ 
Snffdk,  in  1786.  He  was  educated  at  Hoaer- 
ton  Independent  college,  and  embracing  Uni- 
tarian doctrines,  became  a  preacher,  in  whidi 
eapaoity  he  officiated  many  years  at  the  diapd 
in  Finsbury  square,  London.  He  lias  ahraya 
taken  an  active  part  in  pditics,  and  is  an  aUe 
and  frequent  epeaitBr  and  writer  on  the  extreme 
liberal  nde.  For  most  of  the  time  daring  the 
last  13  years  he  has  represented  tite  borough 
ci  Oldham  in  parliament.  He  wrote  the  fint 
artide  in  the  fiiBt  number  of  the  "  Vesbmnstar 
Review,"  and  has  sinoe  been  among  its  regda» 
contributora.  Hehas also be»i  one  at  the  dueC 
writers  f<nr  tiie  "Weddy  Deq>atdi''  new^^wMi^ 
and  has  been  similwly  connected  with  ouicr 
TBtHninent  raagaaines  and  new^ts^iers.  Ammg 
his  published  wrnks  are  a  volume  of  "Lectnrea 
on  Beligioas  Ideas,"  "Lectorea  to  the  WtskiBg 
Cllassea*^(4vdB.  ISma),  && 

TOXGSJOYR.    See  Dionixis. 

FOX  DTDLAKS,  or  OmoAioBa,  a  tribe  of 
the  Algonqnin  nations,  bel(H)gingto  the  western 
group  with  the  Sacs,  Mianus.  Men<«noneea,  and 
others ;  they  formerly  lived  at  the  8.  wd  at 
Green  bay,  Wisconsin,  bot  are  now  removed 
beyond  the  Mlasisapia.    Ihey  have  long  beea 
united  with  the  Sacs,  and  indeed  form  with 
them  one  tribe  in  language,  featurea,  oostom^ 
and  sooitd  and  political  iateresta.    lliey  are  a 
fine,  athletic,  brave,  and  warlike  pemlei,  more 
averse  to  the  restrwnta  of  dvifization  than  most 
of  the  tril>e8  within  onr  borders ;  the  internal 
capadty  of  the  eraninm,  according  to  Dr.  Mtx- 
ton's  measorements,  is  veiy  l^rge,  and  in  tlta 
few  q)ecimens  examined  by  him  eqnal  to  the 
Caucasiaa  standard.    The  nomber  <u  the  tribe 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  1,600  to 
2,400 ;  belinre  the  revelation  their  warriors  were 
estimated  at  from  100  to  S60;  in  1806  then 
were  400  warriors  and  1,760  sonla,  trading  in 
deer  and  bear  skins  and  a  few  furs,  living  oppo- 
site Prairie  du  Chien,  attbe  confioenoe  of  the  Ju»- 
assippi  and  Wisconsm  riven,  and  at  that  time  at 
war  with  the  Chippewas;  in  1826  they  lived  in 
Blinds  and  the  iuflsouri  tettitarj,  waanbmag 
with  the  Sacs  6,400  souls,  and  oLuming  brtween 
4,000,000  and  6,000^000  acres  of  land  on  both 
sides  of  tile  Mississippi ;  in  1889  the  Foxes  were 
estimated  at  1,600,  and  the  Sacs  at  6,000,  umted 
into  one  tribe  by  a  tnatj  made  at  St.  Loms  in 
1804;  in  1846  their  ageu^  was  at  Osage  riva; 
and  the  whde  number  was  about  2,600,  owniw 
8,000  horses,  supporting  themadves  by  a^rieal- 
tore  and  hnnUng,  and  enjoying  an  annuity  of 
$81,000;  flrom  the  ddegaticm  wtaidi  vintsd 
Wadiingtott  in  1862,  it  aitpears  that  the  Foxes 
then  numbered  only  700,  with  a  ftand  of  $80,000; 
disliking  schools,  mtssionaries,  and  evoi  dwdl- 
Ings  of  dvilized  man,  uid  adhering  to  their  dd- 
religion.    By  the  treaty  of  1804,  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  (for  they  cannot  be  separated)  ceded  to 
the  United  States  all  thdr  land  east  of  the  Mi»- 
rissippi,  nearly  10,000,000' acres,  for  an  equiva- 
lent of  money  and  goods  worth  about  $32,000 ; 
in  1824  they  with  the  lowaa  ceded  10  000,000 
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•erea  mora  ibr  $60,009 ;  and  in  1881^  witk  tin 
Bioax  orer  16,000,000  acres  for  abont  $318,> 
000 ;  in  1888  they  ceded  6,760,000  acres  for 
about  $787,000;  in  1887,  256,000  acres  for 
BMrly  $800,000;  and  in  1888, 1,260,000  acre* 
for  $877,000.  In  1829  they  owned  the  country 
on  flie  Iflflsissippi  from  the  northern  boundary 
of  Missouri  to  the  iroper  Iowa  river,  and  their 
claim  extended  to  the  Calnmet  l»wick  of  the 
Hiasouri ;  the  lowas  were  jointly  interested  in 
this  tract ;  at  this  time  about  200  Sacs  and 
Fox«s  lived  on  the  Little  Platte  river.  By 
trea;^  of  Oct.  1887,  the  Missouri  Sacs  and  Foxes 
had  $176,400  at  interest  at  6  per  cent ;  and  l^ 
the  treaties  of  Oct.  1887,  And  1842,  the  Miasis- 
Mppi  tribes  of  this  name  had  $1,000,000  invested 
for  their  benefit. — The  name  of  Fox  Indians  is 
■ometimea  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fox 
islands,  between  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America 
and  Kamtdiatka;  they  belong  to  the  Asiatic 
fishing  tribes,  living  on  seals,  stranded  whales, 
and  other  marine  products ;  they  are  a  quiet, 
tindd  race,  short  in  statore,  with  prc^jeoting 
d>«ek  bones,  fiat  faces,  and  amall  eyes ;  they 
reeemble  in  appearance,  habits,  and  language 
the  Esqaimanx  of  America,  and  are  prooabV 
derived  from  the  same  stock. 

FOX  ISLANDS.    See  Albttun  Islakdb. 

FOX  BIVER,  a  river  of  Wisconsin,  called  by 
the  Indians  ITemah.  It  rises  in  Marquette  oo., 
near  the  centre  of  the  state,  aad  after  a  course 
of  about  200  m.,  during  which  it  makes  nnmer- 
ODs  bends  and  passes  tbrougfa  Lake  Winnebago, 
it  enters  the  head  of  Green  bay.  The  lower 
part  of  its  course  ftunishes  yalowle  and  exten- 
sive water  power,  but  it  k  diiefly  important  aa 
the  basis  of  a  series  of  intprovements  under- 
taken some  years  sfanoe  with  a  view  of 'opening 
water  oommnnicati(»  between  Lake  Michigan 
asid  the  Misaia^pi.  A  canal  has  l>een  cut  mna 
Fox  river  to  the  Wisconsin,  which  is  a  naviga- 
ble idBnent  of  the  Missisnmd,  and  the.  channel 
of  t^e  river  below  Lake  Wmnebaso  has  been 
beared  to  admit  steamboats  from  Lake  Michigan 
and  Green  bay.  A  grant  of  land  was  made  by 
eoDgreas  to  assist  the  work. 

IX)T,  Mtxnnr.nnr  StxAB/nm,  a  French  gen- 
eral and  orator,  bora  in  Han,  Feb.  8, 1776,  died 
i&  Paris,  Nov.  28, 1826.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1791  as  a  2d  Ueotenant  of  artillery,  served 
under  Dnmouriez,  and  fought  for  the  first  time  at 
tbe  battle  of  Jemmapes.  He  was  imprisoned 
at  Gsmbni  in  1798  by  Josei^i  Lebon,  but  vaa 
aaved  from  death  by  the  events  of  the  9th 
Tbermidor.  He  served  with  diatinotioB  in  tho 
army  ofthaBhine  and  Mosdleontil  1797.  De- 
tSniDg  to  swve  aa  an  idde-de-oamp  to  Bonaparte 
on  bis  expedition  to  Egypt,  he  was  employed 
bi  the  so  called  "  army  of  £ngland,"  and  served 
nndsr  Masstoa  in  Switzerland  where  he  signal- 
ised hifflsdf  at  Zurich  and  SohaShansen.  In 
180O  he  was  attached  for  a  while  to  the  army 
nnder  Morean,  before  joining  that  of  tiie  first 
etmanl  in  Itaiy,  where  he  was  wounded  for  the 
Sd  time.  In  1801  he  became  a  colonel ;  but  his 
frwdom  of  speech  and.his  vote  against  making 


Napokmi  emperor  impeded  his  further  ad- 
vancement. He  was  Mtive  during  the  cam- 
paign in  Austria  in  1806,  and  at  Constantinople 
where  he  had  been  sent  in  1807  to  lud  the  sultan 
Selim  M^ainst  tiie  English.  Being  ordered  to 
Portugfd  in  1808,  he  took  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  battle  of  Yimieiro,  and  the  emperor  made 
him  a  brigadier-general,  and  two  years  later  a 
general  ofdivision.  At  Salamanca  he  protected 
the  retreat  of  the  French  army,  and  during  the 
following  oamp^gns  gained  greei  qyplause  by 
his  skilful  nancBuvrea.  At  the  battle  of  Orthec 
in  1814,  he  was  so  seriously  wounded  that  his 
life  was  despaired  o£  On  the  first  restora- 
ti<Mi  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of 
Infan^;  during  the  Hundred  Days  he  was 

esed  in  command  of  a  division,  fought  hero- 
ly  at  the  l>attle  of  Qnatrebras,  and  was 
womided  at  Waterloo.  On  the  second  reatorv 
tion  he  returned  to  private  life,  and  devoted 
himself  to  a  history  di  the  peninsular  war.  In 
1819  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies 
\j  the  department  of  Aisne,  and  delivered  his 
maiden  q>eeoh  in  December.  This  speech,  in 
which  he  supported  the  just  claims  of  an  old 
soldier,  made  a  sensatioa,  not  only  amomr  the 
repmentatives,  but  among  the  people.    For  6 

Jeaia  he  held  his  seat  in  the  legislature  where 
e  waa^  indeed,  the  national  orator.  His  health, 
impmred  by  his  former  wounds,  broke  down 
under  his  parliamentary  labors,  and  after  a  few 
weelcs  of  suffering  he  died  of  a  disease  of  the 
heart.  No  fewer  than  100,000  citizens  attended 
his  funeral ;  and  it  havbg  been  reported  that  the 
only  inheritance  left  his  children  was  his  fiime, 
sntecription  lists  were  opened,  and  within  a  few 
days  the  amount  had  reached  1,000,000  francs. 
The  roeeohes  of  Gen.  Foy  wwo  collected  and 
published  in  2  vola  8vo.  (Paris,  1826).  Hia 
unfinished  HUtoire  de  la  guerre  de  la  penintule 
appeared  in  1827,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

FRACTION  (LaX.fimffo.  to  break),  in  arith- 
metic and  algebra,  aa  expression  for  an  nnexecat- 
ed  division,  origmally  mvented  to  represent  a 
qnanti^  less  than  a  unit.  Thus  forigmally  sig- 
nified tnree  quarters  of  one,  and  afterward  was 
used  tar  the  fourth  part  of  three,  these  two  quan- 
tities being  idendcaL  The  dividend  number  is 
•ailed  tlie  numerator,  because  in  arithmetic  it 
numbers  how  many  parts  are  taken ;  and  the  di- 
visor is  called  the  denominator,  because  it  names 
the  parts.  These  terms  are  retained  in  algebra, 
where  it  is  evident  that  their  literal  meaning  is 
faiapplicable.  Fiaotions  are  also  nsed  to  express 
the  ratio  of  the  numerator  to  the  denominator. 

Thus  the  cxpresdon  ^  may  wgnify  the  ratio 

of  the  sum  of  the  quantities  a  and  i  to  their 
difference,  or  the  quotient  ariang  ttom  the  di- 
vision of  that  sum  by  that  difference.  The  pro- 
priety of  indicating  the  quotient  and  the  ratio 
by  the  same  sign  is  evident  from  the  considera- 
tion that  tiie  quotient  b<«rs  tiie  same  ratio  to 
unity  that  the  dividend  bears  to  the  divisor.  A 
decimal  fraction  is  one  whose  denominator  con- 
Rsts  of  1  with  seroe  annexed,  m  which  case 
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the  denondnator  is  not  written,  bat  ts  under- 
stood from  a  point  being  prefixed,  with  zeros  if 
neoessorjr;  ^as,  .0871  for  yJJli-  Acontinned 
fhiction  is  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  1,  and 
whose  denominator  is  a  whole  nnmber  plus  a 
fraction  whose  numerator  is  1  and  denominator 
a  whole  number  plus  a  firactioD,  Ao. 

FRACTURE,  m  surgery,  a  solution  of  con- 
iinuity  of  one  or  several  bones,  produced  by 
external  violence  or  the  sudden  and  forcible 
contraction  of  muscles.  When  there  is  no  ex- 
ternal wound,  the  fracture  is  said  to  be  simple ; 
when  complicated  with  lesion  of  the  surround- 
ing soft  parts,  compound;  and  comminuted, 
when  the  bone  is  broken  into  many  fragments. 
Fractures  may  occur  at  any  time  from  the  end 
of  intran-tenne  life  to  extreme  old  age;  in 
youth,  fractures  are  comparatively  rare  on  ao- 
oonnt  of  the  elasticity  of  the  bones,  and  in  ad- 
vanced life  common  fit>m  their-  brittleness. 
Ruptures  of  vessels  and  nerves  are  the  most 
^ngerons  oomplicadons  of  fractures  of  the  ex- 
tremities; gangrene  is  often  the' consequence 
of  the  former,  and  paralysi^  convulsions,  or  in- 
tense pain  and  inflammation,  of  the  latter; 
comminuted  fraotore  is  very  apt  to  be  followed 
by  tedious  suppuration,  necrosis,  false  joint,  or 
much  shortened  limb;  dislocation  also  is  not 
nnfrequently  added  to  fracture.  Fractures  may 
be  transverse  or  oblique ;  the  fbrmer  are  mo^ 
common  in  children,  and  are  accompanied  by 
little  displacement ;  the  latter  are  the  most  fi«- 
quent,  and  often  require  all  the  surgeon's  skill 
and  sufferer's  patience  to  effect  permanent  re- 
duction and  prevent  deformity  of  the  limb. 
The  causes  of^  di^Iaoement  in  the  ends  are 
muscular  contractions  and  the  weight  of  the 
fractured  part ;  the  lower  fragment  rides  over 
the  upper:  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  several 
inches.  The  bones  most  liable  to  fracture  are 
the  superficial  ones,  like  the  clavicle,  tibia,  and 
skull ;  or  such  as,  like  the  radius  in  the  forearm, 
are  likely  to  receive  the  weight  of  the  body 
during  a  fall ;  old  age,  caries,  and  cancerous, 
scorbutic,  and  venereal  diseases,  predispose  to 
fracture.  Violence  i4>plied  to  a  part  does  not 
always  produce  a  direct  fivctore ;  for  instance, 
a  fall  npon  the  shoulder  may  indirectly  break 
the  clavicle;  the  knee-pan  and  the  olecranon 
are  the  bones  most  commonly  broken  by  mus- 
cular action.  The  physiological  symptoms  of 
fracture  are  pain  and  inability  to  move  tbe  limb ; 
the  physical  characters  are  unnatural  mobility, 
change  in  the  length,  direction,  or  fbrm  ot  the 
limb,  and  crepitation  when  the  broken  ftM^ments 
are  moved  upon  each  other.  When  there  is  great 
swelling,  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  na- 
ture or  even  the  existence  of  a  firactnre.  The 
course  of  a  simple  fracture  is  a  painful  and 
inflamed  swelling  a  few  da^s  after  the  acci- 
dent, with  more  or  less  febnle  reaction ;  these 
gradually  subside,  and  with  proper  treatment 
the  bone  unites  in  tfom  one  to  two  months, 
with  or  without  deformity  according  to  circnm- 
stances  not  always  under  the  control  of  the 
surgeon ;  when  the  constitution  is  diseased,  or 


the  reparative  proeesa  tqJndSdaaaly  Wbuteni. 
with,  union  may  not  take  place  and  a  fthn  Joiitf 
be  formed.  Complicated  fractures  often  tennl- 
nate  in  death  of  portions  of  bone  aid  at  tb9 
soft  parts,  in  unhealthy  abscesses  and  tetaan^ 
leadmg  perhaps  to  fatal  consequences  anleoi  tbe 
limb  M  removed.  The  prognosis  of  fraetore 
of  course  depends  on  its  sitnation,  extent,  com- 
plication with  wounds,  and  a  variety  of  aremn- 
stances  which  will  occur  to  every  pbyndaa. 
The  process  of  reparation  has  been  doeribed 
in  the  article  Bom  (vol.  iii.  p.  480),  and  H  wi& 
only  be  necessary  to  sav  here  that  lymph  la 
effnsed  between  Uie  broken  snr&cea,  whidi  is 
gradually  converted  into  carUlage,  and  in  a  f^ 
weeks  into  a  spongy  ossificmass  called  the  pr> 
visional  callus;  this  holds  the  ends  toa«th«rfcr 
a  few  montlis  until  tbe  permanent  caUns  is  de- 
ported between  them ;  the  former  is  gradniBy 
absorbed,  and  the  latter  has  all  the  <»araeten 
of  true  bone.  In  the  interior  of  the  sknll, 
however,  and  in  the  cavities  of  the  btuutiiI 
membranes  of  the  Joints,  no  provisional  caHna 
is  formed ;  if  the  parts  be  kept  in  dose  apposi- 
tion, bony  union  will  slowly  take  place ;  if  doI^ 
the  union  will  be  ligamentary.  The  indieatioiM 
of  treatment  are  to  reduce  or  set  the  fingmenti^ 
and  keep  them  at  rest  and  in  close  contact,  so 
as  to  prevent  deformity  ■  all  disturbing  mnaelea 
must  be  relaxed,  the  ends  of  the  bones  extend- 
ed, and  the  parts  properly  supported  and  kept 
in  place ;  the  limb  is  bandaged,  to  prereat 
swelling  and  muscular  contractions ;  and  aoaw 
kind  of  ^lint  or  apparatus  is  applied  to  keep 
the  limb  immovable  and  of  its  natural  length. 
'  Splints  are  made  of  wood,  pasteboard,  tin,  and 
more  recently  and  best  of  sheet  gntta  pereli% 
all  proj^rly  padded  and  secured  agahist  dia- 

glacement;  the  starched  bandage,  oonasdng  of 
tyers  of  cloth  imbued  with  starch  or  dextrm^ 
isJight,  firm,  and  capable  of  very  exact  lopii- 
cation ;  a  plaster  of  Paris  apparatna  has  beea 
much  used  in  Germany,  especially  for  intract- 
able persons  and  on  the  field  of  battle.  When 
Bwelhng  and  inflammation  run  high,  aiitn>hk>- 
gistic  and  refrigerant  applioadons  shoola  ]«<»- 
cede  the  use  of  bandages  and  splints ;  uA  the 
latter  when  applied  should  be  loosened  when 
swelling  comes  on,  and  afterward  readjusted  so 
as  to  keep  the  parts  uniformly  in  place.  Tbe 
variety  of  bandages,  splints,  end  apparatus  toe 
the  different  kinds  of  fivctnres  is  very  great; 
and  in  nothing  doea  American  snrgeTT-  stand 
more  preeminent  than  in  its  ingenious  and  ef- 
fectual instruments  for  the  treatment  of  broken 
bones.  The  accompanying  symptoms  at  de- 
pression, inflammation,  delirium,  painful  twitdi- 
ings  of  muscles,  and  other  complicattons,  must 
be  treated  on  principles  ftnniliar  to  every  sur- 
geon. When  a  false  Joint  Is  produced,  attempts 
at  union  are  made  bv  exciting  inflammation  in 
the  separated  pieces  by  rubbing,  the  seton,  saw- 
ing oft  the  ends,  and  other  operations  now  in 
vogue ;  care  being  taken  at  the  same  time  to 
strengthen  the  patient,  and  to  correct  any  evi- 
dent constitutional  vice.    In  componnd  frao- 
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area,  emecbdly  tte  severe  ones  now  so  common 
ix>in  nulroad  accidents,  the  qaeetion  of  ampa- 
«tion  is  frequently  a  most  difficult  one  to  re- 
lolve ;  mnch  depends  on  the  strengtii,  habits, 
md  age  of  the  patient,  the  degree  of  lacera- 
-ion,  VM  proximitj  to  joints,  and  the  ii\hiry  to 
ressels  and  nerves;  if  the  operation  be  decided 
>n,  it  is  generally  performed  at  once,  before  the 
icoeMion  of  inflammatory  fever.  If  it  be  de- 
«nnined  to  retain  the  limb,  the  bone  shonld  be 
*edaoed,  loose  pieces  removed,  and  the  neces- 
iai7  applications  be  made  to  induce  the  wounds 
»  heal ;  in  proper  time  banda^  and  splints 
ihoold  be  aiH>Led-,  coaling  lotion^  opium  to 
]iiiet  pain  ana  restlessness,  prevention  of  lodg- 
ment of  matter,  tonics  and  stimulants  to  sup- 
port the  strength  under  profuse  discharges,  are 
the  additional  general  indications  of  treatment 
Particnlar  fractures  require  special  apparatus, 
of  which  neither  the  limits  nor  the  character 
of  this  work  will  permit  any  description. 

FRAMIK6HAM,  a  township  of  Ifiddlesez 
oo.,  Mass.,  on  the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad, 
at  ita  Junction  with  a  branch  road  to  Milford; 
pop.  in  1866,  4^676.  It  borders  on  Ooohitnate 
lake,  and  contains  several  ponds  abotmding  in 
fish  and  wild  fowl.  In  1866  it  contained  8 
woollen  mills,  with  $800,000  capital  employing 
274  hands,  and  manufiactnring  yearly  $764,660 
worth  of  goods,  6  car  and  carriage  factories, 
and  a  hat  and  bonnet  factories.  In  1868  it  had 
a  bank,  a  saTin|s  bank,  a  high  scliool,  and  7 
cbnrohes,  9  Baptist,  2  Oongregi^ionalj  1  Method- 
istjl  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Unitarian. 

FRAI^O,  the  monetary  unit  in  France  since 
1796,  in  Belgium  since  1883,  and  in  Switzer- 
land .since  1849.  The  first  coins  having  this 
name  were  manufactured  under  John  the  Good 
in  1360 ;  Uiey  were  of  fine  gold,  and  were  called 
frame*  a  duitOtl  from  the  impression  upon  them. 
Ihese  coins  in  1696  were  intrinsically  worth  7 
livres.  Under  Charles  Y.  the  impression  was 
changed,  and  they  were  styled  Jrane*  d  pied, 
but  retamed  the  same  value.  The  first  silver 
coin  called  a  franc  was  struck  by  order  of 
Henry  IIL  in  1676,  and  presented  on  one  side 
the  head  of  the  king  ana  on  the  other  a  deco- 
rated cross.  The  franc  became  the  monetary 
unit  on  the  establishment  of  the  decimal  sys- 
tem, and  is  equal  in  value  to  about  19}  cents. 
The  franc  and  livre  were  originally  synonymous 
as  moneys  of  account,  but  the  old  livre  toor- 
nois  is  now  reckoned  at  1^  per  cent,  less,  or  as 
81  to  80.  The  Swiss  franc  was  formerly  one- 
half  greater  than  now.  Of  silver  coins,  there 
are  ^,  i,  1,  3,  and  6  franc  pieces ;  and  of  gold 
ooiiMj  formerly  only  pieces  of  20  and  40  francei 
but  since  1880  also  of  10  and  100  francs,  and 
in  Belgium  of  H  francs. 

IIULNC£(Lat.  OaUia  or  J^n«M).oneof  the 
principal  states  of  Europe,  occupying  tne  western 
end  of  the  central  part  of  that  continent,  between 
lat.  42°  20'  and  61*  6'  N.  and  long,  4°  60'  W.  and 
8°  20'  £.  It  is  bounded  K  by  the  North  sea  and 
the  straitof  Dover  (Pat^CalaiM),  and  N.W.  by 
the  English  ^luumel  {La  Mcmehe),  which  sepa- 


rate it  from  Great  Britain ;  "W.  by  the  Atlantic 
and  the  bay  of  Biscay ;  S.  by  the  Pyr^n^es,  form- 
ing ita  frontier  toward  Spain,  and  by  the  Medi- 
terranean; E.  by  the  Yar,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Rhone,  the  Jura  mountains  and  the  Ithine,  which 
respectively  divide  it  from  the  Sardinian  states, 
Switzerland,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden ; 
N.  £.,  on  which  side  it  has  no  natural  boundary, 
by  a  conventional  line  which  runs  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  at  its  Junction  with  the 
Lauter,  to  the  shores  of  the  North  sea,  some  80 
m.  £.  of  the  straits  of  Dover,  along  the  frontiers 
of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Rhenish  Prussia,  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium.  Under  the 
meridian  of  Paris,  that  is,  toward  its  centre,  it 
measures  N.  to  8.  about  698  m.,  and  E.  to  W., 
between  lat  48°  and  49°,  about  672  m. ;  while 
its  greatest  length  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  flnut^re  to  the  mouth  of  the  Var, 
is  664  m.,  nnd  its  greatest  breadth,  N.  E.  to  S. 
W.,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lauter  in  the  Rhine 
to  that  of  the  Bidassoa  in  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
a  line  crossing  the  former  nearly  at  right  an- 
gles, is  about  620  m.  Its  entire  line  of  fron- 
tier is  estimated  at  about  2,930  m.,  of  which  1,- 
680  are  coast  and  1,400  on  the  land  side.  Its 
total  area,  Corsica  included,  is  officially  com- 
puted at  62,768,618  hectares,  or  208,736  sq.  m. 
It  holds  the  6th  rank  in  point  of  extent  among 
£ur(H>ean  countries,  being  surpassed  by  Russia, 
Sweden,  the  Austrian  empire,  and  Germany. 
Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1789  France  was 
divided  into  86  provinces,  which  differed  from 
each  other  hi  extent,  population,  rights,  immu- 
nities, and  administration.  Now  it  contains  86 
departments,  the  extent  of  which  is  nearly  equal. 
They  are  subdivided  into  868  arrondissements, 
2,860  cantons,  and  86,826  communes  or  villages. 
Sixty-five  of  the  departments  are  named  from 
the  rivers  by  which  they  are  drained,  11  from 
mountains,  8  from  their  situation,  8  from  the 
country  in  which  they  are  situated,  2  from  the 
sea  or  straits  which  border  on  them,  1  from  a 
forest,  and  1  from  a  spring.  The  following  ta- 
ble shows  the  departments,  the  provinces  from 
which  they  have  been  chiefly  formed,  their  pop- 
ulation in  1866)  and  their  capitals : 
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Bbtae        f 

148,870 
4TS^ 

DIgne. 
Ilaneinea. 

Tar 

sn,8io 

Dragnlgnaa. 

ConiM 

Cone........ 

140,188 

AJaMia 

ToUl 

88.88a,814 

•—In  popalaitbii,  VtMnea' xaab  WimmhUi 
great  Euopean  states,  bong  inferior  our  to 
Bii88ia,  Oermsny,  and  Anitm.  IthtatnoHMd 
but  slowly  dnring  the  last  oentarr,  in  eonmrf- 
son  with  the  prosress  of  OtMt  Britun  lal  thi 
United  Statea.  we  gather  the  foUowitg  % 
ores  from  authentic  dooomeatB: 


■JUWi 

.Mimj» 

■  MMVA 

...K,Tsm 


i7oa i8,i«a,8i»     tax... 

ITOl n,T09,188  1881... 

ITSO. 14,800^980  1841... 

1710. M^600,008  1848... 

160L 17,849,008  1861.. 

1801. »,107;416  1SS&.. 

18ia 80,481,187 

Acoording  to  this  table,  within  a  period  e{| 
oentnry  and  a  half  the  pt^mlatioa  hai  not  mi 
doubled,  while  within  the  last  60  jmn  iti  Ib- 
crease  has  not  been  quite M  percent;  batk 
moat  be  borne  in  mind  that  dunng  the  fint  pat 
of  this  period  the  population  wuhetTilftmdbf 
the  bl(X)dy  wars  of  the  empire,  bj  wlueh  Fnon 
lost  no  fewer  than  1,70(^000  men  on  the  littli 
£eld.  DnringthisperiodofSOyeantheiiimli- 
tioD  of  Great  Britain  has  nearly  doaUed,iBdtliit 
of  the  United  States  increased  seariyfiviiili 
A  comparison  between  t2ie  oensos  d  17W  ui 
that  of  18M  shows  that  the  increaae  )m  ke« 
very  unequally  divided  among  the  dcportmah 
Kine  of  them,  Seine,  Noid,  BhtoMt-Loin 
(now  divided  into  2,  the  RhAne  and  dMLm), 
Seuie-Inf6rieare,  Isdre,  Manohe,  MiioMt-Loin, 
Haute-Garonne,  and  Bas-Rhia,  hare  ua^ 
doubled  their  population ;  in  1790  it  wm  ia  tbi 
aggregate  8,960,996,  while  it  amonnti  Mivti 
7,681,801.  It  may  be  added  that  the  first  tn 
on  the  list  have  more  than  doubled ;  that  cf  tbe 
Seine,  for  instance,  from  788,888  in  ITtOnaehtd 
1,727,419  in  18S6,  tiie  increase  bdng  VM,- 
086.  Of  this,  800,000  have  been  gained  witbi 
the  last  6  yean,  and  the  ratio  of  inoretNiiilil 
augmenting,  raris,  more  than  any  othv  gnit 
ci^,  seems  to  be  an  abaorbiag  centie.  Onuit 
other  hand,  9  departmeats  diow  a  d«ereM»n 
the  same  Bemi-oentennial  period ;  these  m 
Yonne,  Basses-Alpes,  Loiire,  Hantes-Alpe^ 
C«te-d'Or,  Indre-et-Loire,  Cental,  Mortilaii, 
8efai»«t-)ume,  whose  agg^'egste  popolstioo  u 
1790 wae  9,986,8944  whfle  in  1866  itwW 
8,666,488,  a  decrease  of  870,896.  Althoii^ 
trifling,  this  is  not  easily  aoooantod  for,  If  w«^ 
oept  Seine-et-Mame.  This  is  one  of  tJ*.""* 
prosperous  departmenta  in  the  eaipir^  owingtj 
its  vididty  to  the  capital,  but  this  vicinity  «( 
the  Increasing  number  of  elegant  coantry  imb 
have  oontaribBted  to  lessen  the  popolation.  nj 
ease  is  nearly  the  etaie  with  TEnre.  On^  "« 
Oise,  whose  population  has  remained  aeariy  «•• 
tionary.  The  total  increase  forUe  last  80  «« 
amounts  to  7,000,000.  TheN.W.»«gioo,wli« 
Paris  is  sitoated,  has  gidned  the  most;  v» 
«omee  the  S,  E.,  in  whl<A  are  Lyons  «»«■*; 
seiUes.  If  we  divide  the  departmenti  into  ♦ 
dasses  aeoording  to  their  ratio  ef  incrett", « 
find  that  the  first  olaas  (81  depaHnents)  bis  » 
creased  80  per  cent,  the  8d  olaH  85  per  fl^ 
the  8d  86  per  cent,  while  tiie 4tli  his  boa** 
tionaiy or deerearing.    Kwodnwrtt»V 
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Any  Bae  EL  AdW.  HbmaA  Frntee  abontihe 
panllel  of  47°,  we  shall  fimd  that  the  40  da- 
partments  N.  of  that  liae,  with  aa  a*ea  of 
98,280  sq.  m.,  hare  a  {x^nlation  of  19,600,000; 
vhile  the  46  departmeots  chiefly  S.  of  Oie  same 
JiDO,  -with  an  area  of  1 1 1,606  aq.  m^  have  a  little 
OTer  16,600,000.  The  N.  of  fVanoe  tberefbre, 
with  a  sor&oe  19,976  sq.  m.  less  than  the  S., 
has  8,000,000  more  inhi^itants.  The  average 
popnlation  to  the  square  mile  is  estimated  at 
160,  ilhich  is  precisely  the  density  o!  the  de- 
partment of  Jnra.  There  ore  87  departments 
more  thickly  peopled  than  the  average,  but  in 
general  only  slightly  so.  The  most  densely  in- 
aabited,  the  small  depuimant  of  the  Seine,  in 
wbich  Paris  is  situated,  has  8,846  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile,  the  department  of  Nord  66^ 
that  of  the  Bh6ne  479,  and  that  of  8eine-In- 
ligrieare  897.  That  of  the  Basses-Alpes,  the 
least  popnloQs,  has  (oly  60.  As  to  oconpation, 
the  total  popnlatton  of  France  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 

AataaltarMi M,851,<M 

MMOiketann 8^844,871 

HmImiiIc* U1B,144 

Liberal  profiMloiu S^nt.lM 

BcmnU..., 758;E05 

IflMeUttoou* 780,GeO 

Total 88,088,884 

Aobording  to  statistical  tables  published  by  the 
government,  deducting  children,  invalids,  &c., 
the  active  population  of  France  is  estimated  at 
S8,800,000,  of  whom  14,800,000,  or  a  little  over 
00  per  cent.,  follow  agncultnral  pursuits.  The 
rnrkl  population,  which  amounts  in  all  to  22,- 
000,000,  has  increased  only  1,600,000  within 
the  last  60  years,  while  tiie  city  population  has 
erowB  from  6,000,000  to  14,000,000.  This  may 
be  partly  ascribed  to  the  increase  of  commerce 
and  industry :  but  it  is  also  owing  to  the  allure- 
ments offered  by  dties  to  the  most  active  or 
ambitions  among  the  rural  population.  The 
following  table  shows  the  nnm  dots  of  births  and 
deaths  during  each  of  the  6  years  ending  with 
1866: 


IlUilliiii^. 

TMri. 

MdM. 

rawlM. 

Utlrn. 

rraaUM. 

ISBO 

4S«,80« 
4«,8SS 

4St,S8> 
447,085 
41^183 
4W,4M 

488,713 

431,800 
415.181 
40^8«4 

88,803 
85,705 
85,415 
85,381 
8^4M 

ta,m 

84,893 
85,1*5 
84,438 
83,061 
84,448 
81,41* 

«e3,»73 
»7»,»07 

*<^oee 

*8<,*<T 
*3e,4Sl 

ISM 

isaa 

isu 

1854 

1665 

Vtuxi 


Ttm. 

tbim. 

r<B>i«. 

Tolri. 

MM 

1851 

ISBI 

ntjut 

410,748 
40M0T 
8*7,160 
4t8,3<6 
486,M8 

88*447 
40t,70S 
404,688 
888,448 
494,514 
460,870 

778««6S 

MOB 

18M 

mbb: :.:..:::..:.::::.:.: 

SS5 

It  will  be  seeo  that  in  1864  the  deaths  exceeded 
the  births  by  69,818,  and  were  to  the  whole 
estfanated  population  as  1  to  86.  In  1866  them 
waa  only  *»  excess  of  87,274,  The  average 
ratio  d  mortality  £rom  1817  to  1864  (88  years) 


was  lto41ofthe  whole  population.  The  births 
were  to  the  deaths  as  118  to  100,  and  to  the 
populaticn  as  1  to  84.  For  the  last  10  or  19 
years  the  annual  average  of  marriages  was  979,- 
600,  except  in  years  when  bread  was  dear,  as  in 
1847  and  1864,  when  there  were  onl^  270,688 
and  270,906  marriages.  In  1866,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  price  of  provirions  and  the  increase 
in  the  army,  the  nmnW  of  marriages  was  288,- 
486,  or  1  marriage  to  127  inhabitants.  The 
large  and  populous  cities  of  France  are  com- 
paratively few.  Paris,  the  capital,  has  (1866)  1,- 
178,362  inhabitants ;  Lyons,  which  comes  next, 
has  but  256,960;  Marseilles,  216,196;  Bor- 
deaux, 140,601 ;  Kantes,  101,019;  Bouen,  94,- 
645;  Toulouse,  92,228;  St.  £tienne,  91,988; 
Lille,  71,286 ;  Strasbourg,  65,120 ;  Havre,  62,- 
468;  and  Amiens,  62,140.— The  bulk  of  the 
French  nation  ooneists  of  the  descendants  of 
Gallo-Romans  mixed  with  German  and  Scandi- 
navian barbarians  (Bu^nndians,  Goths,  Franks, 
and  Northmen),  who  invaded  Gaul  between  the 
6th  and  10th  centuries.  But  the  latter  ele- 
ments are  far  from  being  important,  and  die 
French  may  be  called  a  neo-Latin  race ;  their 
language  partakes  of  the  same  character,  being 
Latin  with  a  slight  admixture  of  Germanic  and 
CdUc  Although  the  various  races  have  melt- 
ed into  a  ungle  people,  some  of  the  original 
types  may  be  still  traced,  especially  in  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  country  or  along  the  frontiers. 
The  inhabitants  of  Brittany,  2,800,000  in  num- 
berj  mostly  retain  the  characteristic  features  of 
their  ancestors,  and  the  Breton  language  is  still 
moken  in  the  western  part  of  that  province. 
The  Basques  preserve  their  primitive  language. 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  inhabited  by  about 
1,800,000  Germans,  who  speak  both  German 
and  French ;  whUe  the  Corsioans  speak  Italian. 
There  are  beside  about  100,000  Jews  and  6,000 
gypsies,  scattered  or  wandering  over  the  coun- 
try.— Tbo  shape  of  France  is  an  irregular  hex- 
agtm,  the  sides  of  which  might  be  drawn 
respectivdy  along  the  English  cnannel,  the  At- 
lantic, the  Fjtka&ea,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Rhine,  the  last  side  runniiwfrom 
this  river  to  the  North  sea.  The  first  of  these 
sides,  or  the  N.  W.  coast,  presents  from  Dun- 
kirk to  the  mouth  of  the  Homme  a  succession 
jof  sandy  downs  fiY>m  which  pr^ect  Capes  Gris 
Nea  and.  Blanc  Nes,  opposite  Dover.  At  the 
m<Hith  of  the  Somme  is  the  small  bay  of  St. 
Yalery.  From  this  point,  sweeping  S.  W.  to- 
ward the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  the  coast  is  char- 
acterized chiefly,  by  difb  of  chalk  and  marl, 
with  here  and  there  harbors,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  Dieppe.  Ijje  Seine  now  wi- 
dens into  a  small  bay,  bearing  the  name  of 
Seine,  Havre,  or  Calvados,  from  which  the  coast 
line  runs  almost  due  W.,  fringed  by  a  chabi  of 
reefk  to  the  month  of  the  Y  ire,  whence  it  takes 
a  N.  directionandfonns  the  8quare-shu>ed  penin- 
sula of  Ootentin.  On  the  N.  &ce  of  this  penin- 
sula, between  Oapea  Barfleur  and  La  Hague,  lies 
the  magnificent  port  of  Cherbourg.  From  (Jape 
La  Hague,  a  low  shelving  shore,  Interrupted  by 
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mnitic  cli£&,  roBS  Boathward  to  tlie  baj  of 
Oancale,  the  sandy  bottom  of  which  is  dry  at 
ebb  tids.  The  coast  then  resames  its  westerly 
direction  to  form  the  triangular  peninsula  of 
Brittany,  the  rocky  oli£&  of  which  present  a  wild, 
grand,  and  desolate  aspect.  Beside  the  bay  of 
Oancale,  Brittany  is  washed  by  the  St  Halo  roads 
and  the  bay  of  St  Brieac.  Its  extremity,  Cape 
St.  Mathiea  or  Finist^re,  runs  into  the  Allantia, 
and  is  the  westernmost  point  of  France.  The 
coast  is  here  deeply  indented  by  a  magnificent 
bay,  capable  of  contiuning  at  least  600  ships  of 
war,  which  receives  its  name  from  the  impor- 
tant military  seaport  of  Brest,  and  by  the  less 
sheltered  bay  of  Donamenez,  which  is  separiU^d 
from  the  former  by  the  peninsula  of  Crozon. 
From  the  point  which  projects  S.  of  the  bay 
of  Douamenez,  the  coast,  gradually  declining 
and  becoming  sandy  again,  recedes  £.  S.  K 
toward  the  month  of  the  Loire,  presenting  in 
sncceedon  Cape  Penmark,  the  small  peninsulas 
of  Qniberon  and  Barseau,  the  roads  of  Lorieot, 
and  the  bay  of  Croisio.  rrom  the  Loire  to  the 
Gironde,  the  shore,  continuing  low  and  sandy, 
is  indented  by  several  bays,  generally  protected 
by  islands,  and  presents  the  two  set^rts  of  La 
Ki9chelle  and  Rochefort  From  the  month  of 
the  Gironde  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyr&iSes,  the 
coast  is  but  an  unbroken  line  of  sandy  downs 
interspersed  with  marshes,  the  only  opening  to 
vessels  being  the  basin  of-Arcachon.  Diiraog 
sands  have  here  covered  large  tracts  of  good 
soil,  and  within  the  lost  two  centuries  a  number 
of  scattered  cabins^  private  residences,  convents, 
and  even  whole  villages,  have  been  thus  com- 
pletely buried.  Of  late  years  such  ravages  have 
been  partially  stopped  by  tlie  planting  of  beaoh 
grass,  broom,  and  pine  trees.  Along  the  Atlan- 
tio  division,  which  is  685  m.  in  length,  there 
are  many  islands,  including  Ushont  (Onessant) 
on  the  extreme  point  of  Brittany,  Belleisle, 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  Noir- 
monUers,  Dien,  R^  and  Oleron,  between  that 
river  and  the  outlet  of  the  Gironde.  At  the 
mtraaoe  of  the  English  obanneL  near  the  Oo- 
tentin  peninsula,  8  important  islands,  Jersey, 
Gnemsey,  and  Alderney  (Anrigny),  alUiou^ 
physically  belonging  to  IVance,  are  held  by 
Great  Britain.  Ihe  ooast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
870  m.  long,  recedes  first  toward  the  N.  E.  in  a 
semicircular  curve  to  the  month  of  the  Rhone, 
and  forms  what  is  improperly  called  the  gulf  of 
I^^ons  (Fr.  go^fe  du  Lion) ;  bold  and  rocl^  near 
the  Pyrenees,  it  soon  lowers  into  a  sandy  beach, 
intersected  by  a  number  of  lagoons,  such  as 
those  of  Than  and  Valowds,  out  without  a 
single  good  harbor.  It  is  everywhere  Ixwdered 
by  shoals,  and  the  accumulation  of  land  is  aooh 
as  to  require  constant  attention  to  prevent  the 
filling  up  of  the  few  indifferent  ports  which 
are  to  be  found  here.  Aignes-Mortes,  which 
was  formerly  an  aooesmble  port,  is  now  nearly 
6  miles  from  the  sea.  Agae,  notwithstanding 
works  of  improvement,  affords  protection  only 
to  a  few  barks,  and  Cette  admits  only  vessels 
of  the  smallest  size.    Beyond  the  monUi  of  the 


BboBs^  th "  ithm  rWing-m  hi  linM  rBlft.  ihmA 
in  good  porta,  the  piuu^MlofwliMhaslfar 
seiUes  and  Tonloaa,  both  of  the  bigtiMt  inf» 
tanoe,  the  former  on  aoeoant  of  Ss  kje  nj 
always  increanng  trade  with  Akisn  md  tU 
East  the  latter  as  a  naval  and  n^itnyaUiaa. 
The  land  froptiera,  aave  have  said,  are  batMlf 
formed  by  physical  bonndaries.  OiitheS.tt»4i> 
viding  line  fuUowB  the  ridge  of  the  PyiWe^  *itk 
one  or  two  deviations  too  trifling  to  kMliNd, 
and  ends  with  the  lower  Bidanoa.  OtUtX. 
the  Rhine  from  Basel  to  the  month  <rf  thtUito 
divides  France  from  the  grand  doobyofBsiia, 
Toward  Switzerland,  the  frontier,  ranmiigSL& 
W.,  starts  from  the  great  bend  of  the  Bhiot,  ii 
bws  the  Donba  to  its  frJla,  then  a  ridge  <t  lb 
central  Jura  to  Ifoont  Bixoo,  and  uuHjrAi 
Laudon  to  its  month  in  the  Rhone.  ThiaiiNt 
in  part  separates  France  from  Savoy;  tba  Hi 
dividing  hne  winds  its  way  to  the  iift,  iAm 
the  Oottian  Alps  and  the  northern  ridge  rftla 
Maritime  Alps  to  the  Yar,  and  ends  wilk  Ail 
river  on  the  Mediterranean.  TheconToitiaDiI 
line  on  the  N.  £.  starts  in  a  S.  £.  dnestiaB  from 
the  North  sea,  4  miles  £.  of  Dunkirk,  n*eb« 
the  Lys,  which  it  follows  down  for  a  In  aStt, 
crosses  this  river  at  Menin,  runs  S.  £.,  paasg 
a  few  miles  K.  <^  Lille.  Y  alendomei,  lad  Maa- 
benge,  croedng  the  Scheldt  and  the  Staling 
recedes  S.  of  Philippeville  and  UsrisBboiii;; 
then  runs  K.  toward  the  Meoee,  wbioh  it  cnwi 
below  Charlemont;  theo  resoiniogitsTiDdiiig 
course  to  E.  S.  E.  it  rana  afew  milesK.  d  Hi- 
zier^  Sedan,  MoutmMy.  and  ThionTiUe;  tba 
after  crossing  the  Moselle  N.  of  this  last  ciK 
the  Sarre  near  Sarregnemines,  theVoegeiS. 
of  BitcheJIt  follows  the  LautertoitsblliiitoAi 
Rhine.  This  open  line  is  protected  by  a  tetiei 
of  strongholds  and  fortified  towns,  theiHineipd 
of  which  have  been  here  mentioaedr-Beddt 
the  two  great  mountain  chains  which  fom  tht 
boundaries  of  France  toward  Spain  and  Ital;, 
several  others  of  minw  importance,  bejosgog 
to  the  Alpine  and  Pyreoean  systems,  intcnxi 
the  country.  The  prind^  of  these  cbiii^ 
which  is  bnt  a  part  of  the  great  Earopefli**- 
tersfaed,  starts  from  the  Fyr6nies,  takiagftit 
a  winding  course  £.  N.  £.  neariy  parsDdtotbe 
Mediterranean  shore,  then  seUing  up  va^ 
ward,  under  the  names  of  Black  inoiiid>i>Mi 
C6vennea  and06ted'0r;  near  lat48*,  vbenk 
is  called  the  plateaa  of  Lan^vsand  HootsFo- 
oilles,  it  makes  a  carve  eastward,  ^  tlM 
branches,  projecting  northward  the  Vosges,  iw 
aonthward  various  ridges  whiob,  tfara#^ 
Jura,  connect  with  the  Alps.  This  ebm  aa 
divides  Fkrance  into  two  very  unequal  pat^ 
the  greater  sloping  toward  tiie  Atlantic  and  w 
English  channel,  ue  smaller  toward  the  Vni- 
terranean.  Four  ranges,  tiie  general  direetm 
of  which  is  N.  W.,  brandi  off  from  this  1n*«^ 
shed  and  sqHu-ate  the  basms  of  ths  TariwB  Rf* 
era  flowing  into  the  above  aeas:  1,  the  Mi 
lEnown  as  Ae  eastern  Ardennes;  S)  the  whMh 
Ardennes,  connecting  wiAtixNeofFSoardyaat 
Arfa^;  S,  the  bcau^  consisting  of  the  Marraa 
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onntotml  the  hiUa  ct  the  Orteens  forest,  of 
wer  NoniuuKly,  and  llonts  d'Arr6e,  running 
ong  the  N.  shore  of  Brittany;  4^  the  monu' 
ins  of  Aovergne,  which  maybe  moreproperly 
Ued  a  cloater,  of  which  the  hills  of  Limousin 
td  Poiton  are  bnt  the  oonUnnation.  The  Py- 
•jt&oa  also  send  some  secondary  ramifications 
iroagh  the  S.  W.  The  highest  summits  of 
lis  great  chain  within  the  limits  of  France  are 
le  fie  du  Midi  de  Basndres,  the  Pio  Long,  the 
onrs  'de  lIarbori6,  Mts.  TaiUon  and  Vigne- 
ale,  the  Pio  dn  Midide  Pan,  and  Mt.  Oanigoa, 
faoee  anmmits  are  from  9,000  to  10,000  feet 
Mve  the  sea ;  bnt  the  most  elevated,  such  as 
[ts.  Perdn,  Posets,  and  Maladetta,  are  to  be 
lond  in  Spain.  In  the  Cayennes  ridge,  Mts.  M6- 
n  and  Lozdre  are  aboat  6,000  feet  high.  The 
.ecolet  and  the  Dole  tower  over  the  ranges  of 
le  Jora  to  abont  6,000  feet.  Among  the 
randed  snmmits  of  the  Yosges,  which  are 
nown  under  the  name  of  "  balloons,"  the  only 
ae  deserving  notice  is  the  Ballon  d' Alsace,  in 
^e  aonthem  part  of  this  chain.  The  fOtrnp  of 
invergne  presents  the  Pny  de  D6me,  Mt.  Dore. 
od  the  Plomb  dn  Oantal,  rising  to  a  height  of 
early  6,000  feet.  The  loftiest  summit  is  to  be 
>nnd  in  the  Alps :  Mt.  Pelvonz  reaches  an  ele- 
ati<m  of  nearly  18,000  feet ;  next  to  it  come 
Its.  Oenivre  and  Viso.  On  an  average,  the 
loontains  of  France  are  comparatively  low. — 
.'he  great  W.  slope  of  France  is  divided  into  8 
>art8,  ene  inclined  toward  the  North  sea,  an- 
other toward  the  English  channel,  and  the  third 
oward  the  Atlantic.  The  first  is  drained  by  8 
ivers :  the  Bhine,  which  scarcely  belongs  to 
''ranoe,  since  it  merely  runs  for  about  100  m. 
long  a  portion  of  its  £.  frontier,  and  receives 
he  Moselle ;  the  Meuse,  which  flows  in  a  north- 
m  direction,  between  the  E.  and  W.  Ardennes ; 
ind  the  Scheldt ;  the  last  two  are  properly  Bel- 
gian. The  Somme,  the  Seine,  tne  Ome,  the 
v'ire,  and  the  Banoe  flow  into  the  English 
:haimel.  The  Seine  rises  at  St  Seina,  at  the 
'oot  of  the  06te  d'Or,  runs  in  a  K.  W.  direction, 
lows  La  its  sinuous  course  past  Troyes,  Paris, 
Eiouen,  and  other  cities,  receives  on  its  left 
iie  Tonne,  and  on  its  right  the  Anbe,  the 
Mame,  and  the  Oise,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Elavre.  The  Atlantic  receives  the  Blavet,  the 
VUaine,  the  Loire,  the  Sivre-Niortaise,  .the 
Oharente,  the  Oironde,  and  the  Adonr.  The 
Loire,  which  is  the  largest  river  and  waters 
the  most  (entral  part  of  the  country,  rises 
in  the  O^vennes,  at  Mt.  M£an,  runs  generally 
N.  W.  as  far  as  Orleans,  and  thence  mostly 
W.  S.  W.  with  a  somewhat  tortuous  course 
to  its  months.  It  receives  on  the  right  the 
Niivr&  and  further  down  the  Mayenne,  which, 
after  oeing  Joined  by  the  Sarthe,  assnmes 
in  its  lower  part  the  name  of  Maine ;  on  the 
left,  the  Allier,  the  Cher  <3ie  Indre,  the  Vi- 
enne  swollen  by  the  confluence  of  the  Orense, 
and  the  S^vre>Nantaise.  The  Loire  and  ita 
tribntary  streams,  particularly  those  from  the 
tonth,  roll  down  immense  quantities  of  gravel 
and  saad,  which,  continu^ly  shifting,  render 
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the  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous.  A  great 
dike,  called  the  "  Lev^e  of  tlie  Loire,"  the 
origin  of  which  is  lost  in  antiquity,  bounds  the 
courHe  of  the  river  on  the  right  bank  from 
Blois  to  Angers ;  this  vast  work  is  generally 
about  25  feet  high  and  40  broad.  Tlio  Garonne, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  valley  of  Adan,  in 
Catalonia,  follows  one  of  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  flows  N.  E.  until  it  reaches  Toulouse, 
then  turns  toward  the  N.  AV.  and  becomes 
navigable ;  it  receives  the  Tarn  and  the  Lot, 
which  run  E.,  passes  Bordeaux,  where  it  is 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  meeting  the  Dordogne  a 
few  miles  below  this  city,  takes  the  name  of 
Gironde,  forms  several  islands,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  by  two  channels.  The  navigation  be- 
tween Bordeaux  and  the  sea  is  impeded  by 
many  shoals ;  the  tide  flows  up  about  80  m., 
and  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  huge  billow 
that  sweeps  destructively  along  the  shore. 
This  phenomenon  is  called  the  mascaret.  The 
Adonr,  rising  in  the  Pyr6n6es,  has  a  semi-circu- 
lar course  toward  the  bay  of  Biscay,  into 
•whidi  it  enters  after  receiving  numerous 
mountain  streams.  Tlie  E.  slope,  which  is  in- 
clined S.  toward  the  Mediterranean,  is  enclosed 
between  the  Jura  and  the  Alps  on  one  side, 
the  C6te  d'Or  and  the  C^vennes  on  the  other. 
It  is  drained  alraoBt  entirely  by  the  Rhone  and 
its  branches.  The  Rhone  is  not  very  wide,  and 
mnsgenerally  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  torrent. 
It  reaches  Franco  after  issuing  from  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  runs  S.  and  forms  part  of  the  French 
fh>ntier  line,  then  makes  a  bend  westward,  joins 
the  Saone  at  Lyons,  and  flows  S.  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, into  which  it  discharges  itself  by  sev- 
eral branches,  forming  a  delta.  It  is  joined  on 
the  left  by  the  Isero,  which  comes  from  Savoy, 
the  Drome,  and  the  rapid  Durance,  which  rises 
in  the  Alps.  The  few  lakes  w^hich  France  con- 
tains scarcely  deserve  the  name ;  the  largest  ia 
that  of  Grand  Lieu,  near  the  moutli  of  the  Loire ; 
the  most  picturesque  are  those  of  Gerardmer  in 
the  Vosges,  and  Nantua  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Jura. — The  general  aspect  of  the  interior  of 
France  is  agreeably  diversified.  The  banks  of 
the  Seine  present  pleasant  landscapes,  with  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated  fields.  Those  of  the  Loire 
have  few  attractions  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  but  are  beautiful  below  Orleans;  the 
neighborhood  of  Tours  has  been  characterized 
as  uie  "garden  of  France."  The  vallej'  of  the 
Garonne  is  covered  with  those  rich  vineyards 
which  send  their  produce-  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  lower  Rhone  is  remarkable  for  pic- 
turesque grandeur.  The  Auvergne  mountains, 
thePyri-nfees,  theVosges,  the  Jura,  and  the  Alps, 
abound  in  fine  scenery.  Brittany  is  partly  cover- 
ed by  wide  heaths  and  naked  rocks. — The  geolo- 
gical outline  of  France  is  easily  marked.  A  belt 
of  the  granitic  rooks  running  through  the  Vos- 
ges, Oie  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Brittany,  forms  a  kind  of  basin,  i»i  the  centre  of 
which  a  pile  of  the  same  formation  rises.  This 
consists  of  the  Auvergne  mountains,  which,  being 
mostly  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica- 
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eeotts  schistB,  bear  abundant  traces  of  recent  vol- 
canic activity ;  extinct  craters,  lava  streams,  &o., 
present  an  interesti^  field  for  the  observations 
of  the  geologist  !flie  primary  rocks  at  the 
circumference  are  of  the  greatest  diversity, 
the  granite  however  predominating  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Brittany.  The  in- 
tervfds  between  the  external  belt  and  the  cen- 
tral nncleoB  are  mostly  filled  np  by  secondary 
formations,  interspersed  with  tertiary  deposits. 
Both  are  interesting.  The  former,  which  are 
calcareous  or  marly  and  generally  compact, 
contun  a  vast  nnmber  of  shells,  madrepores, 
and  other  organic  remains ;  stretching  in  Ions 
hill  ranges,  of  little  elevation,  they  nm  through 
Lorraine,  Burgundy,  Franche  Oomt6,  Dauphinfi, 
and  Languedoc.  Many  are  steep  and  bare, 
or  covered  only  by  a  thin  vegetable  soil ; 
but  some,  the  hills  of  the  Odte  d'Or  espe- 
cially, are  admirably  suited  for  the  vine. 
Hie  most  remarkable  tract  of  tertiaiy  for- 
mations is  known  as  the  "  Paris  ba«n ;"  a 
larger  oire  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  val- 
leys of  the  Gfaronne  and  the  Adonr,  while  sev-' 
eral  others  of  smaller  extent  are  found  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Bhine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Allien 
These  are  mostly  calcareous,  enclosing  great 
qnantities  of  shells  and  the  remains  of  fossil 
mammalia  of  large  size.  The  district  aroond 
the  mouth  of  the  Bhone  is  entirely  alluvial. — 
The  soil  of  France,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  of  su- 
perior quality ;  and  the  productive  part  of  it 
bears  a  larger  proportion  to  the  entire  extent 
of  the  country  than  in  most  other  European 
states,  amounting  to  41,850,000  hectares  out  of 
62,768,600.  The  whole  may  be  distributed  in 
the  following  manner:  arable  lands,  36,500,000; 
meadows,  4,880,000  ;  vineyards,  2,130,000 ; 
orchards  and  gardens,  640,000 ;  miscellaneous 
crops,  960,000 ;  copse  wood,  7,800,000 ;  heath 
land,  7,789,000 ;  ponds,  209,000 ;  roads,  rivers, 
canals,  houses,  &c.,  2,920,000. — ^The  climate, 
being  on  the  whole  temperate,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe;  it  Is  however  greatly  di- 
versified by  the  differences  of  latitude,  ele- 
vation, soil,  exposure,  &c.  In  this  respect, 
Eranoe  has  been  divided  into  4  regions,  each 
being  characterized  by  a  special  production: 
the  1st,  the  region  of  ute  cereals,  extends  ftom 
the  northern  frontier  to  a  line  drawn  from  M£- 
adres  to  Nantes ;  the  2d,  tiie  region  of  the  vine, 
is  comprised  between  this  line  and  another  pass- 
ing from  Strasbourg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oha> 
rente  ;  the  Sd,  throflgh  which  the  cultivation  of 
maize  prevails,  is  bounded  S.  by  a  line  extend- 
ing from  Grenoble  to  Perpignan ;  and  the  4th, 
the  region  of  the  olive,  inoloaes  the  most  south- 
em  part  of  the  oonntiry.  The  air  is  geoer^y 
pure  and  healthy.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  different  parts  of  France  has  been  esti- 
mated as  follows  Dy  Humbddt:  at  Toulon,  62"; 
at  Marseilles,  69.6° ;  at  Bordeaux,  66* ;  at 
Nantes,  65.2°;  at  Paris,  61.2°;  and  at  Dunkirk, 
60.6°.  More  rain  Cans  annually  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bhone  than  on  the  Atlantic  slope ;  the  av- 
erage fiillia  the  former  b<dog  about  80  inohei^ 


while  it  does  not  exceed  SO  indiM  in  Oe  kl- 
ter.  Thecentreof  tbeoountiyeqioyaslimT 
medium  of  temperature  and  olimi^;  in  the  & 
the  summers  are  long,  dry,  and  hot  Hn 
mountainous  region  of  AaveiVQe  iarisitej  lij 
long  and  severe  winters.  ^Die  depttioHBii 
around  the  gulf  of  Lyons  axe  subject  to  &t- 
greeable  winds,  which  sometimei  pron  in- 
jurious to  the  crops  ;  the  most  dreided  Bthe 
miitral.    Of  the  vegetable  nrodadi  tbe  nuit 

generally  cultivated  are  wheat,  rjt,  mm, 
nckwheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  onktert, 
black  poppy,  the  olive,  &c.  The  STennjiela 
of  wheat  amounts  to  226,000,000  haiA;  i;i^ 
88,000,000;  oats,  140,000;  bailey,  80,000,000; 
potatoes,  260,000,000.  The  chief  pin-gromiif 
districts  are  the  dqiartments  of  EoiMt-Liv 
(formerly  Beance),  Aisne,  Nord,  Xenthe,  lb- 
selle,  Seme-et-Marne,  Seine-et-Oiae,  Seioe-M- 
rieure,  Somme,  and  Pas-de-Calaii.  BarlejiOi^ 
oleaginous  seeds,  hope,  and  beet  root  mnnt- 
ly  cultivated  in  the  department  of  Noid ;  but- 
wheat  in  Brittany.  Meadows  and  pMtiiei  an 
prindpilly  found  in  Normandy.  The  Tinejvdi, 
which  extend  through  no  fewer  than  71  dcjwt- 
ments,  yield  annn^y  about  900,000,000  gal- 
lons of  wine,  worth  about  $160,0001,000  at  the 
places  of  production ;  nearly  the  4th  ptrtitf  tiui 
amount  is  ^ported.  Apple  trees  an  abondtnt 
in  the  N.  W.,  and  the  Normandy  dder  eqi(^ 
a  wide  reputation  in  France;  hemp  tai  nx 
are  raised  m  large  qnantities  in  the  ssme  reps; 
attention  is  given  to  the  mulberry  trwiiihe 
B.  and  S.  E. ;  madder  is  suoceesfblly  coMnted 
in  the  E.  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine  and  the 
Durance ;  tobacco  is  raised  in  the  deMrtnesli 
of  Nord,  Pas-de-Oalais,  Gironde,  Bai-Bhia, 
lUe-et-Vilaine,  Lot,  and  Lot-et-GutHint.  He 
principal  forest  treies  are  the  chestnut  <m  the 
central  monntdns,  the  oak  in  tiie  Tjttoiii,  the 
fir  in  the  Land^.  The  most  richly  vomd 
districts  are  the  Ardennes  ti^  land,  At  Vtt- 
ges,  the  plateau  of  Langres,  the  CAte  SOt,^ 
O^vennee  and  thdr  ramifications,  the  Jon,  and 
the  Alps.  Thedestractionofwoodbulieenein- 
siderable  within  the  last  two  oentniieL  andthe 
forests  do  not  cover  more  than  jA  "'"''''^ 
area  of  the  country.  The  prindpal  fowrtinll 
in  existence  are  those  of  Oompiigne,  F<'t'^ 
bleaUj  L'Esterel,  Haguenau,  BambomlM,  V^* 
lers-Ootterets,  Orleans,  &a  The Rwita 
comprisesnpward  of  88Ogeneraand8,000(wa» 
— Fk-ance  is  fiir  from  being  so  well  4pekei«ith 
domestic  animalB  as  she  ought  to  be,  oooaidaiif 
her  extent  and  the  nature  of  her  sdL  TbemB- 
bers  of  live  stock  in  1864  wereasfbllows:  h<»- 
ed  cattie,  9,989,828;  sheep,  83,161,4S0;  baMi 
2,818,498;  mules  and  dodceys,  787,860;  tM, 
4i5,697,lll,  to  which  about  6,000,000  ««» 
must  be  added.  This  insuffldenoy  of  itca 
is  yearly  supplied  by  importatioa.  "nan 
the  last  40  years  great  attention  has  been^ 
not  only  to  the  improvement  of  native  bie^ 
but  to  tie  totrodnotion  of  for^  '**^^ 
has  been  generally  successfhl.  The  best  taeeiB 
of  oattie  are  those  of  Auvetgne  and  Gsaooof ; 
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th*  sheep  of  Beny  are  considered  the  finest ; 
the  fettest  swine  are  raised  ia  Alsaoe,  Lor- 
raine, and  the  Pyr6n6ee;  the  horses  of  Li- 
tnonsin,  Brittany,  Perche,  and  Normand/  are 
renowned,  those  of  the  last  two  provinces  for 
their  strength  and  size;  the  moles  of  Poitoa  de- 
lerve  the  same  praise.  Ponltry,  which  con- 
:ribDtes  one  of  the  principal  articles  in  the 
Insbandry  of  France,  ia  raised  with  pecnliar 
Kiccess  in  Maine,  Angonmois,  and  Bargnndv, 
Zgga  are  important  articles  of  export,  especiallj 
»  England.  Bees  are  principallr  raisea  in  the 
lei>artments  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  ; 
^e  most  celebrated  honey  is  that  of  Narbonne. 
rhe  wild  rniimula  are  fast  diminishing  all  over 
lie  comitry,  owing  to  the  progress  of  popnla- 
ion ;  the  black  bear  is  confined  to  the  higher 
■anges  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyr^n^  where  the 
sard,  chamois,  and  wild  goat  are  also  fonnd. 
rhe  lynx  appears  rarelr  in  these  moontains 
uid  the  C^vennes.  WolTes,  notwithstanding 
the  aclJTe  war  of  extermination  carried  on 
against  them,  are  still  nomerons  in  some  joentral 
lepartments,  especially  the  monntainons  dis- 
tricts. The  wild  boar,  roebuck,  and  fox  abonnd 
in  all  well  wooded  parta.  The  red  and  follow 
leer  are  becomii^  rare,  while  hares  and  rabbits 
ire  abnndant  Several  kinds  of  squirrels,  the 
polecat,  weasel,  marten,  hedgehog,  and  other 
small  animals,  are  common.  Otters  and  a  few 
t>eaver8  are  ftinnd  in  some  of  the  sonthern 
streams.  Reptiles  are  few ;  a  venomons  kind  of 
riper  and  a  harmless  adder  are  to  be  fonnd  in 
lome  regions.  Among  the  birds,  which  are  very 
rameroQS,  are  eagles,  vnltores,  falcons,  &o.  The 
riverB  and  coasts  generally  abound  with  fish ; 
isheries  are  conseqnentiT  an  important  item, 
md  a  great  source  of  wealth.  Oanoale  and  Ma- 
■eonee  furnish  excellent  oysters.  The  pilchard 
Sahenr,  which  is  conducted  mostly  on  the  shores 
>f  Bnttany,  is  the  most  important  of  all ;  about 
S,000  barrela  of  salted  pilchards  are  sent  into 
^e  market  annually,  and  the  inhabitants  on  the 
xmst  live  in  great  part  on  fresh  pilchards  dnrioK 
he  season.  The  herring  fishery,  the  head- 
inarters  of  which  are  at  Dieppe,  has  also  some 
mportance,  as  well  as  the  sole,  ray,  and  mack- 
srd  fisheries.  The  tunny  fiahenr,  much  leas 
>rodaotiTe,  is  pursued  on  the  wores  of  the 
Kediterranean.  The  coasting  fisheries,  which 
smploy  38,000  hands  and  7,000  boats,  bring 
kbont  $8,000,000  a  year  to  the  country.  Dnn- 
dric,  Boulome,  St.  Yalery-sur'^mme,  Dieppe, 
ficamp,  and  St  Malo  send  yearly  a  number  of 
tbipa  which  engage  in  the  herring,  mackerel, 
XM,  and  whale  fisheries. — ^The  mineral  wealth 
)f  France  is  at  once  large  and  diversified,  al- 
Jiongfa  gold  and  silver  are  to  be  fonnd  in  but 
rery  small  quantities.  The  former  appears 
n  some  sniall  streams  flowing  firom  the  Fyr6- 
>6es ;  a  few  mines  of  the  latter  are  wrought,  bat 
rith  little  profit ;  while  the  predous  metal  ia  ex- 
racted  in  larger  quantities  from  lead  and  copper 
>ree.  Lam  bedsof  iron  ore'arefbund  in  nearly  all 
Mtfts  of  fSwice ;  they  are  mostiy  wrought  in  the 
lepartments  of  Atdeones,  Hant-Bhio,  Ifoselle, 


Haut»-Mame,  Haute-SaAne,  Isire,  Eastern  and' 
Lower  Pyrfinees,  Ard&she,  Aveyion,  &6.  They 
yield  annually  about  680,000  tons,  and  nve 
employment  to  about  1S,000  hands.  Mar- 
ble, porphyry,  granite,  alabaster,  and  crystals 
are  found  in  nearly  all  the  mountains ;  slate  in 
the  Ardennes,  Maine-et-Loire,  and  Finistire ; 
building  stone  of  various  kinds  everywhere. 
The  number  of  quarries  in  working  order  is  es- 
timated  at  32,000,  giving  employment  to  over 
80,000  hands.  Ootd  beds  of  various  kinds  are 
also  numerous,  and  within  the  last  26  years 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
working  of  mines.  The  most  productive  are 
to  be  found  in  the  departments  of  Kord,  Loire. 
SaAne-et-Loire,  Aveyron,  &o.,  and  their  ^nnuai 
yield  is  about  2,000,000  tons.  Salt  minea  are 
worked  in  the  departments  of  Meurthe,  Mo- 
selle, Haute-Satoe,  Donbs,  Jura,  Ari^ge,  and 
Baases-PyrinSes,  while  salt  marshes  exist  along 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  sea  coast  The  prodnce 
of  both  amounts  to  neariy  1,300,000,000  n». 
annually.  Lead  is  extensively  scattered  through 
the  monntainons  districtsL  especially  in  Brittany. 
Oopper  is  abundant  in  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  and 
Yosgesk  Together  with  these  metals,  idna, 
cobalt,  and  manganese  are  found.  Alum  ia 
gathered  in  Hant-Bhin,  Aisne,  Oise,  and 
Aveyron.  The  mineral  springs,  which  are  about 
860  in  number,  are  divided  into  cold  and  hot, 
ferruginous,  gaseous,  sulphureous,  and  salt  wa> 
ters ;  the  most  renowned  are  those  of  Aix.  St 
Amand,  Bagndres,  Balaruo,  Bardges,  Bourbon- 
Lanoy,  Bonrbonne-les-Bains,  Oanterets,  Eaux- 
Bonnes,  Forges,  Mont  Dor6,  Plombidres,  Vichy, 
&C. — ^France  is  essentially  an  agricultural  coun- 
txy,  whether  we  take  into  consideration  the  ex- 
tent of  lands  under  cultivation  or  the  number  of 
hands  employed  in  it  Out  of  her  whole  area, 
64  per  cent  is  given  to  agricultare.  The  whole 
agncnitnral  population,  amounting  to  20,861.- 
628,  as  before  mentioned,  is  distribnted  as  fol- 
lows: proprietary  farmesa,  7,169,284;  tenant 
formers,  4,000,848;  day  laborers,  6,122,747; 
servanta,  3,748,268 ;  woodmen.  820,986.  This 
jwpnlation  works  upon  a.c^ital  which  has  been 
assessed  at  $8,986,890,000,  thus  divided :  lands 
and  buildinn,  $7,877,480,000 ;  implements  and 
fkinllture  of  ftona  and  booses,  $081,760,000: 
eattie,  horses,  &c.,  $426,220,000.  The  annual 
gross  income  of  tiie  above  capital  is  estimated 
at  about  $1,700,000,000.  This  has  been  increas- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate :  during  the  18th  century  it 
scarcely  reached  $800,000,000;  under  Napo- 
leon I.  it  swelled  to  about  $600,000,000,  and 
has  thus  nearly  trebled  in  less  than  60  years. 
This  result  may  be  said  to  have  been  obtuned 
more  through  the  abundant  resources  of  the 
country  than  by  improvements  in  husbandry. 
It  ia  indeed  only  witttin  late  years  that  the  new 
methods  of  oultore  which  have  proved  so  snccess- 
Ail  in  Enj^d  and  elsewhere  have  been  tried  in 
France  upon  a  large  scale.  The  small  farmers 
show  unreasonable  repugnance  to  any  depart- 
ure from  their  traditional  system ;  and  many  of 
them  still  stubbomly  adhere  to  old  erroneous 
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llotioiia,  wliibli  6an  only  be  dispeUttd  in  the 
oonrae  of  time  hy  the  example  and  snooea  of 
Hheax  more  enlightened  neigfaDors.  The  minnte 
SBbdivision  of  landed  property,  and  the  small 
capital  vbidi  each  (me  baa*  at  bis  disposal,  ara 
also  hindranoea  in  the  way  of  rs^id  improTement. 
•^The  weights  and  measnree  now  used  in  France 
were  intr^nced  soon  after  the  first  revolntioD, 
and  the  nse  of  the  old  is  forbidden  by  law,  al- 
tiuragh  tibe  <dd  names  are  retained,  tiie  values' 
wbi^  they  express  being  calcolated  by  the  new 
standard.  The  unit  of  length  is  TT.TvV.Tnv  <>f  <^ 
quadrant  of  the  meridian,  or  disbuioe  from  the 
equator  to  the  north  pole,  and  this  quadrant,  «a 
ascertained  by  MM.  Delambre  and  M^chain  by 
measnring  an  We  of  the  meridian  between  the 
parallels  of  Dnnkirk  and  Barcelona,  is  eqnal  to 
&2,8Da,092  English  feet  The  vnit  of  length,  or 
mitre,  is  therefore  abont  89.87070  Englidi  inch- 
es. Jrom  the  metre  all  other  measures  are  de- 
rived by  a  system  of  decimal  multiplication  and 
division,  and  their  names  are  formed  on  the  sim- 
ile principle  of  adding  a  Greek  prefix  when  the 
measure  is  a  multiple  of  the  metre,  and  a  Latin 
prefix  when  it  is  a  fraction.  Thus,  a  decametre 
^  10  metres,  a  hectometre  =  100  metres,  a 
kilometre  =?  1,000  metres,  a  myriametre  =: 
10,000  metres ;  and  a  decimetre  =  -g^  of  a  me- 
tre, a  centimetre  =  x}f,  a  millimetre  ^  tV<** 
The  onit  of  square  measure  is  the  are  or  square . 
decametre  (100  square  metres)  =  110.6088 
square  yards,  or  about  ^  of  an  acre.  The  unit 
c<  solid  measure  is  the  -ttire,  or  cubic  metre 
s  85.8166  cubic  feet;  that  of  liquid  measure 
is  the  litre  or  cubic  decimetre  ==  61.02706 
cubic  inches,  or  nearly  U  of  an  imperial  gallon. 
The  unit  of  weight  is  the  iframme,  which  is  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  Stilled  water 
at  its  temperature  of  greatest  condensation. 
It  is  eqnal  to  16.4826  grains  troy,  (»  about 

Mof  a  dram  avoirdupois.  The  compouAds  of 
ese  weights  and  measures  are  formed  and 
named  on  tb»  same  principle  as  those  of  the 
metre.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  j'^ttm;  (silverX 
which  weitdis  76.6  grains,  and  is  worth  abont. 
19.8  cts.  U.  S.  currency.  Its  fractions  are 
tbe  centime  =r^  of  a  franc,  and  the  deoime 
:ts  j>,  of  a  franc. — Manufactures,  altltoogh  like 
tttnoaltare  laboring,  as  a  general  rale^  under 
me  want  of  large  capital,  have  been  pro- 
gressing steKdfiistly;  and  as  respects  the  extent 
and  v&me  ot  ber  inwduota,  France  ranks  as  a 
uwnnfactaring  oonnttr  next  to  Oreat  Britain. 
While  she  can  scarcely  enter  into  competitioa 
tith  the  latter  in  the  maanfeotnre  of  cottmt 
goods  and  sevwal  other  valuable  artides,  she 
excels  her  and  other  countries  in  neariy  ^ 
thoee  requiring  particular  taste  and  el^^aacet 
French  industry  Is  the  ruler  and  great  purveyor 
of&shion.  Her  rilk  goods  hiddtne  most  prom- 
inent idaoe  in  this  reqieot  The  number  of  silk 
looms  amonmts  to  over  80,000,  employing  170,- 
000  workmen,  and  producing  goods  www  over 
$50,000,000,  to  which  must  be  added  about 
$16^000,000  worth  of  ribbons  mannfiiotnred  at 
St.  JKtieniw.  Xhuplaoe^  Lyons,  ATignoo,IirimeB^ 


Tours,  &&,  ire  die  priodptl  letKof  tUt !» 
portant  and  truly  national  nmHifiwtiiH,  ttii 
excellence  of  which  is  soffioenfly  proved  bjrtli* 
&ct  that  }  of  its  prodoots  are  exported,  lb 
mannfacturea  of  jeweliy  and  Drome,  goo^ 
amount  annually  to  over  $U,OOO,000;  ^ 
principal  seat  is  Paris.  The  eapiUI  is  ik  tie 
great  centre  of  the  &bricati(»  of  sunieil  ed 
philosophical  iostnunents,  books,  end  irlat  ii 
eq>edaUy  called  Fartieh^d^  He  pAUh 
ingbnmnees  is  also  carried  on  with  tome  nfintf 
in  Lyons,  Tou^  and  several  other  Istn  v£n. 
Lace,  tulle,  and  embroideries  are  momjiuia- 
factored  in  and  around  Kanoy,  St.  QaentiB,ui 
Metz.  Iron  works,  over  800  in  number,  em- 
ploying  40,000  workmen,  are  to  be  hoi  a 
various  parte  of  France,  and  psrtumliri^  a 
Ni&vre;  the  product  of  jrigiron  has  bra  ot 
the  increase,  and  is  now  estimated  it  <OQ,000 
tons,  worth  about  $20,000,000;  thatof viw^ 
iron  is  aboat400,000  tons,  valued  at  ii6,mpi». 
The  maUng  of  entJeiy,  which  eoqilofi  60,001) 
woikmen,  is  prinoipid^  carried  on  at  m, 
Langres,  Oh&tellerault,  Moolina,  and  TUm; 
hardware  is  produced  at  the  aaoe  i^ioei, « 
well  as  St.  £tieniie,  Strtsbooiv,  ChaiMc^ta 
There  are  manufactories  of  fine  poneliffl  and 
earthenware  at  Sdvres^  Limoges,  xCt««D,M(»- 
tereau,  aodSaRegaenunea,thepn)daela<dvM 
amount  to  $6,000,000  a  year;  tbepoMeUncf 
Sevres  ia  much  and  lastly  esteBned  Aboat 
10,000  hands  are  employed  at  watehnalwk 
and  around  Besaa^oo,  Monti>fliard,  Fbstmr, 
and  Yersdlles.  Leather  is  manu&ctond  to  tke 
value  of  $36,000JDO0,  of  which  $1,400,000  wA 
is  for  gloves.  The  woollen  mamibdan  imf 
paramount  importance;  its  diief  aeatt  an  Se- 
dan, Louviers,  and  Elben^  fiv  dotha;  Verr^ 
Sheims,  Amiens,  Arras^  St.  Omer,  Boiadx,M 
Tonrooing,  for  fluinels  and  other  cotrae  ^; 
Paris,  Beauvais,  and  Aiibnsaan,  for  esrpeti;  6» 
total  value  of  woollen  falffioa  is  astunaled  it 
neariy  $90,000,000.  The  cotton  nuDiMa^ 
employing  no  fewer  tiaa  170,000  wn^jr 
amounts,  indnding  ^  kinds  of  febricayloiNnT 
$120,000,000  a  year.  It  is  mostly  mmiooB 
the  deputments  of  Hant  and  Ba*  Btai,Vi«i 
Aisne,  and  Sdne-Inffrrienre.  linensanswr 
factum  ^ndpallyin  the  K.  proriMiB^ 
Qaentin,  v  alenoienneav  and  Cambni  pom 
behest  cambrics;  I^yoBsandAloiCODiW"" 
muallns.  IGnors  of  superior  qBali^i»i»*' 
faotured  at  St  Oobain,  St  Quitin^J^ 
other  glass  wares  of  varions  Unds  tiTe  eo^ 
meat  to  10,000  hands,  distribwted  m  Stt.w; 
lishmentB,  tiie  annual  product  mfiimta(« 
nearly  $6,600/)00.  There  are  about  (00  ««> 
houses  for  the  mann&otote  of  beet  "•"'^ 

firing  an  annual  product  of  18O,O00,0()O» 
Upbuilding  is  principally  carried  dnatCM| 
bourft  BrestRocbefort,  Jfawwlles,  Tonlo^ 
Bordeaux.— The  great  artides  of  e^POf*  ^ 
of  silk,  woollen,  and  other  msnnfitetoea  gom 
wines  and  brandies;  jrfners'  and  cabinrtmann 
wares,  leather,  bronxe,  steel,  and  ir<m»ai«,  I* 
per,  refinedsngar,  ohii^  earthen  aDd^v"**! 
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^Mle  fhe  imptets  comprbe  all  sorta  of  oolonial 
produce,  cotton,  wool,  satcar,  coffee,  spiceB,  dye^ 
eta£&,  raw  silk,  wooUeo,  hemp,  flax,  coal,  cop> 
per,  <»ttle,  bides,  <bc.  These  ore  mostly  brongnt 
to  Marseilles,  Hayre,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  La 
Bochelle,  Dankirk,  Boulogne,  St.  Malo,  Lorient, 
Bay<Mme,  Oette,  &c.,  which  are  also  the  outlets 
of  exportation.  The  following  tables,  compiled 
firona  recent  ofiScial  publications,  show  the  ofS- 
cial  and  actual  values  of  the  commerce  of 
'France,  distinguished  as  "general"  and  "spe- 
cial " — the  former  term  comprehending  all  the 
iinporta  and  exports,  and  the  latter  only  the 
imports  for  d<»nestio  consumption  and  the  ex- 
ports of  French  produce  and  manufactures. 
The  official  value  is  that  fixed  by  law  in  1826. 
The  Binns  are  given  in  millions  of  francs. 

QsmsAi.  CovMBOb 


SnoiAL  OomuLMa 


Tmi*. 

COcUlrataa.             | 

ActwInkM 

tnvoiti. 

Eqm. 

ToUl. 

:mtort,. 

Iir*rt>, 

Tot.1. 

1980 

1,174 

l,fiSl 

2,706 

1,061 

1,41» 
1J52O 

2,470 

JSSl 

1,188 

1,«29 

2,787 

1,094 

2,614 

18SS 

1,«3 

1,«3S 

8,120 

1,8»2 

1,680 

8,018 

18B8 

1,689 

1,861 

8,488 

1,«M 

2,088 

8,7!» 

MM 

1.70» 

1,788 

8,497 

1,870 

1^ 

8,768 

1855 

l,9i» 

4,027 

8,978 

2,100 

2,167 

4,827 

1858 

S.263 

8,820 

*^ 

2,740 

2,«S8 

^89» 

18BT 

t,S36 

ijm 

4,iste 

9,88» 

2,689 

6,828 

laoa 

... 

2,164 

2,668 

4,727 

OtfleUI  Talu 

e. 

Actual  Tala« 

ImporU.   Export*. 

ToUL   [l  Importk 

Export! . 

Toul. 

1850 

1851 

1652 

1S53 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

757 
791 
1,007 
1,128 
1,158 
1,866 
1,688 
1,4S4 

1,124 
1,289 
1,251 
1,886 
1,361 
1,442 
1,650 
1,606 

1,881 
2,080 
2,258 
2,509 
2,419 
2,808 
8,188 
8,190 

781 
781 
1,006 
1,217 
1,291 
1,594 
1,989 
1,872 
1,861 

1,011 
1,119 
1,218 

1,672 
1,413 
1,568 
1,898 
1,865 
1,891 

1,792 
1,900 
2.284 
2,789 
2,704 
8,162 
8,882 
8,787 
8,462 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  imports  and 
exports  of  Rold  and  silver,  which  were  as  fol- 
lows in  1858 — the  valnes  being  expressed  in 
francs : 


iiirM.. 

IxpnTte. 

Sold 

t88,000^««0 

i««,<oo,«go 

166,600,000 

BUrer > 

176,600,000 

ToW ^ 

M8.60a,«00 

242,100,000 

The  average  yearly  movement  of  roecie  for  the 
10  yeara  ending  with  1868  was  as  follows: 

Plkdon  MUlk 

lotoii^ 

Eirerti. 

0«ld '. 

488,280,000 
178,279,600 

»4,010lOOO 

Silver 

214,720,000 

Total 

817,617,600 

808,780,008 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  France,  has  been  great- 
It  enriched  with  the  precious  m^e'lals  during 
this  period,  the  average  annual  excess  of  im- 


ports over  exports  being  808,787,600  fianea. 
The  following  tables  show  the  principal  articles 
of  special  commerce: 


Iiipovn. 


Amelia, 


Corn qra.. 

Flour tons, 

Sonr,  colonial " 

**     foreign " 

WInoa  and  spirits galls., 

Co»J tons, 

Cattle no., 

Blc« tons. 

Copper " 

Coilee " 

Iron,  pig,  bar,  and  rod ** 

Zinc " 

Le«d " 

SUks 

Cotton 

Wool 


Qiuntily. 


2,869,212 

83,880 

93,581 

82,899 

11.667,S43 

8,91.VM9 

608,ia5 

67,U6 

91.399 

23,222 

195,968 

19,138 

23,928 


Value,  fraDM. 


808,800,000 

77,600,000 

29,800,000 

68,800,000 

8.5,000,000 

66,000,000 

84,500,000 

29,900,000 

82.500,000 

40,400,000 

12,400,1)00 

IMOO.OOO 

226,7<»,000 

148,600,000 

128,700,000 


QoaDtit^.         Vnlu«,  fraoei. 


1,852,911 

11,132 

84,961 

17,680 

22,188,269 

4,205,721 

62,^S9fl 

95,611 

11,093 

26,740 

117,697 

2.5,499 

20,478 


[116,200,000 

67,000,000 
46,100,000 
84,100,000 
80,800,000 
52,900,000 
86,600,000 
86.100,000 
83,175,000 
28,500.000 
17,800,000 
12,900,000 
211,100,000 
148.400,000 
110,600,000 


Value,  franco 


46,200,000 

72,000,000 
29,800,000 
11,700,000 
61,800,000 
40,900,000 
12,100,000 
81,800,000 
87,100,000 
11,700,000 
15,600,000 
12,600,000 

2as,,"ioo,ooo 

14.5,500,000 
lWi,600.000 


ExroBia, 


Tissues  of  cotton,  silk,  woollen,  and  Ilncn tons. 

Wines  and  spirits gnlls.. 

Gloves  and  leather,  m&do  up tons. 

Prepared  leather " 

Dressed         "       " 

Metal  work " 

Silk,  raw  and  dyed f " 

Pueira,  refined " 

Class " 

Books,  engravings,  and  music 

Madder tons, 

CatUo no, 

Paper tons. 

Porcelain  and  pottery " 

Grain qra.. 

Flour .  tons. 


Quantity. 


20,375 

81,808,739 

2,308 


4,298 

11,877 

493 

8,5,766 

80,490 

1^069 
124,M2 

8,884 
11,019 
67,706 

6,876 


Value,  franoe. 


726,400,000 
268,200.000 
70,800.000 
44,100,000 
8,800,000 
40,900,000 
89,400,000 
85.800,000 
18,700,000 
20,000,000 
17,100,000 
14,800,000 
14,800,000 
11,400,000 

\  7,600,000 


Qoanllty, 


20,796 

26,298,958 
2,585 


4,467 

12,911 

414 

88,939 

80,606 

12,623 
147,498 
8,853 
12,052 
85,781 
14,808 


Value,  fraoca. 


698,500.000 
214.200,000 
60,900,000 
61,000,000 
7,600,000 
41,200,000 
88,800,000 
82,600,000 
20,000,000 
18,900,000 
1,5,400,000 
15,200,000 
15,000,000 
11,6IX>,000 

1 10,200,000 


Value,  franca. 


615,400,000 
232,400,000 

>  108,900,000 


44,700,000 
29,500,000 
49,800,000 
17,600,000 
17.600,000 
18,900,000 
16,000,000 
18,200,000 
10,000,000 

128,700,000 
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The  following  table  represents  the  special  com- 
merce of  Fhtnee  with  the  countries  most  largely 
interested  in  her  trade  in  1856,  the  actual  valnes 
being  given  in  francs : 


Off nt>Britn1n  and  hor  coluDtes. . . 

United  SUtcj 

Belgium 

Bitanish  posso^siona 

Turkey  and  Keypt 

Sardinia  and  Monaco 

Germauy 

French  colonics 

Alfrcria 

Sn'iUerland  

Russia 

Brazil 

British  India 

Tuscany  and  Lucca 

Chili 

Peru 

I^  Plata 

Itausc  tovns » 

Austria 

JJorway 

Bnrbary  states 

Mexico' 


Import!. 


&14,SOfl,000 
4ZS,  800,000 
2a3,TU0,000 
131.000,000 
150,600,000 
138,800,000 
110,000.000 
119,500,000 
89,200,000 
69,000,000 
»5,000,000 
S1,«00,000 
M,300,000 
18,900,000 
8,700,000 
16.800,000 
18,400,000 
10,900,000 
91.400,000 
81,100.000 
17,900.000 
8,400,000 


EiporU. 


898.600.000 

8aa,6o«,ooo 

188,100,000 

12O,60i),000 

98,500,000 

S4,«00,000 

89,700,000 

76,71X1,000 

108.400,000 

88,500,000 

31,700,1.100 

8S,!00.000 

1,800,000 

44,500,000 

81,900,000 

S8,Mn,000 

19,000,000 

17,600.000 

6.30(1.000 

8,IOl>.0<>0 

5,000,000 

19.500.000 


The  total  ralae  of  imports  into  France  from  the 
United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1868,  was  $83,741,917,  of  which  $81,891,807 
was  in  American  vessels;  ana  the  exports  from 
France  to  the  United  States  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  $35,292,621,  of  which  $31,- 
172,291  was  in  American  vessels.  The  imports 
from  Great  Britain  into  France  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  manu&ctures  were  valued  at 
$31,066,790  in  1867,  and  $24,807,790  in  1868. 
By  a  comparison  of  ^nres  it  appears  that  dur- 
ing the  decennial  period  from  1847  to  1867  the 
total  of  imports  and  exports  increased  over  75 
per  cent,  and  that  the  increase  of  exports  was 
greater  tJian  that  of  imports,  having  been  88 
per  cent,  while  the  latter  was  70  per  cent.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  imports 
.  fell  off  greatly  in  consequence  of  the  revolution 
of  1 848,  while  the  exports  scarcely  felt  the  shock. 
The  ratio  of  increase  for  80  years  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures,  representing  the  av- 
erage annual  general  commerce,  including  specie 
movemeuts  for  8  decenniid  periods: 


182T-'8T  , 
1«8T-'4T  , 
IMT-'ST  . 


848,300,000  fr. 
I,«l»J)00,000 
1.8»1,000,000 


tMfHt. 


708,000.000  It. 

i,owjioo.oao 

1,800,800,000 


The  movements  of  siiipping  in  1866  and  1857 
were  as  follows: 
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The  snbjoined  table  rtprcsenis  the  eonS&ntf 
the  French  merchant  marine  in  1867 : 

VmkIi,  f^- 

iroiI«r  100  tons |,TB  »■> 

BMweanlOOudSOO  ton ITS*  mS 

OvcrMOtau »Dt  oSm 


Total. 
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The  nnmber  of  vessels  has  remained  neirtj  its- 
tionary  for  the  last  30  years,  altbooghigiiiihM 
been  loade  in  capacity  of  about  8O,O00Uik  Tbe 
ainoout  of  tranq>ortation  increased  48  pa  cat. 
between  1847  and  1856.  About  80  per  oeot.  of 
the  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  bj  usi  Dm 
coasting  trade  of  France  is  very  large;  Una 
are  242  ports,  the  principal  of  wbicli,  in  tbe  «• 
dcr  of  their  importance  in  this  brancb  of  con- 
merce,  are  Marseilles,  Havre,  Bordeani,  Bomd, 
Aries,  Honfleur,  Oharente,  Dnnkirlc,  Cette,  li- 
bonme.  and  Plagne.  The  amount  of  coestng 
trade  in  1856  was  2,432,813  tons,  of  *tad 
1,734,427  belonged  to  ports  on  tbe  Atlantic  and 
698,886  to  ports  on  the  Mediterranean.  Thetnde 
between  ports  of  one  sea  and  those  of  anotber, 
called  the  "great  coasting  trade,"  emj^ed 
108,489  tons. — France  is  now  completing  an  ad- 
mirable system  of  railways,  which  will  be  equi^ 
if  not  superior,  to  any  other  in  Eoropeor  Aineri- 
ca.  Fans  is  the  central  starting  point  of  tbese 
roads,  which,  running  in  every  direetian,  plsw 
the  metropolis  in  direct  commimicatios  vitb 
nearly  all  p^ls  of  the  empire.  Tbej  maj  be  fr 
Tided  into  the  following  great  lines,  eicb  of  tbea 
sending  off  nninerons  branches :  1,  tbe  north- 
em  railway,  leading  to  the  N.  K  frontier,  when 
it  connects  with  the  Belgian  roads;  i,thi  M- 
ern  or  Strasbourg,  by  Meaux,  CbMom-sor-lbnie, 
and  Nancy,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine;  i,tlia 
Bonth-easternor  Mediterranean,  psasisg  throng 
Fontainebleao,  Dgon,  Lyons,  and  ATignoii,ta 
Marseilles ;  4^  the  Orleans,  which  branches  at 
Orleans  into  tlie  central  railway,  wbicbnasia 
a  S.  direction,  and  the  south-western  or  Bor- 
deaux, which  first  follows  the  Loire,  and  the) 
running  from  Tonrs  to  Bordeaux,  tenninafesat 
Bayonne,  connecting  with  the  Spaniablinei;^ 
tbe  western,  connecting  the  metropolis  vith 
the  seaport  of  Brest,  through  Versailles,  L» 
Mans,  and  Bennes ;  6,  the  north-westan  or 
Havre,  traverang  the  valley  of  the  Seine.  Two 
other  lines  of  great  importance  start  from  Bor- 
deaux :  one,  the  southern,  completed  in  18Ni 
connects  this  city  with  the  Mediterraaeai  it 
Cette;  the  other,  yet  unfinished,  will  atM 
direct  communication  between  Bordeaoz  ol 
Lyons,  under  the  nameofthegreat  central  Tm 
aggregate  length  of  Uie  above  railway  eider 
completed  or  constmctii^,  is  about  8,440  m» 
France  is  well  provided  with  conuaoo  iw 
which  are  divided  into  imperial,  dqiartaieolali 
and  communal  roads,  thecost  of  each  dassbent 
respectively  definyed  by  the  government,  the  de- 
partments, or  ^e  communes  to  which  the;  be- 
long. The  first  class  of  these  tbo^o^gbfa^e^  SH 
in  nnmber  with  an  aggregate  extent  w  sbootB,- 
000  miles,  are  wide  highways,  paved  or  macad- 
amiced,  and  bordered  with  fine  tnos;  tbe  de- 
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putmental  roads  are  tolerably  good,  Imt  the 
commuiud  are  iodiffereot,  and  too  oit«n  out  of 
repair,  as  they  are  not  like  the  others  under  the 
cmrge  of  civil  engineers  appointed  by  the  gov- 
^nunent.    The  canals,  79  in  number,  have  an 
aggregate  length  of  8,600  miles;   among  the 
principal  are:  the  southern  canal  (eemM  du 
wtidi),  which  runs  from  Oette  to  Toulouse, 
^rbere  it  joins  the  Garonne,  and  thus  connects 
tlie  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic;  the  canal 
of   Burgnndv,  between  the  Yonne  and   the 
S«6De,  and  the  canal  of  the  Rhine  and  Rhone, 
eoDnecting  these  two  rivers ;  the  canal  of  the 
oeatre,  between  the  Loire  and  the  Sa6ne ;  the 
loing,  Briare,  and  Orleans  canals,  opening  a 
ooiumanicatioa  between   the  Seine   and  the 
Loire ;  the  St  Quentin  canal,  which  is  remark- 
able for  its  tunnel,  and  connects  the  Oise  with  the 
Scheldt;  the  canal  of  Brittany,  the  longest  of 
all,  running  from  Nantes  to  Brest,  a  distance  of 
S80  miles.    The  abrogate  length  of  land  and 
water  commnnicaltons  m  the  interior  of  France 
is  reckoned  at  647,600  miles.     The  railways, 
highways,  and  canals  are  placed  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  special  department  known 
as  the  board  of  engineers  of  bridges  and  public 
jnja  {inginieun  aiu  pontt  et  eltavMiet.)    Each 
d^artment  has  its  chief  enginees ;  and  the  de- 
partments are  divided  into  16  circuits  under  the 
control  of  division  inspectors. — ^The  present  gov- 
ttnment  of  France,  as  established  by  the  consti- 
tntion  of  Jan.  14. 1863,  is  virtually  an  absolute 
monarchy,  the  head  of  which  is  styled  em- 
peror; the  crown  has  been  declared  hereditary 
in  the  male  line  of  the  Bonaparte  family.    The 
tvhole  of  the  executive  power  centres  in  the 
hands  of  the  emperor,  who  employs  10  minis- 
ters, placed  at  the  head  of  the  foUowing  depart- 
ments :  1,  the  state  and  imperial  household ;  8, 
instice ;  8,  finance ; .  4,  home  or  the  interior ;  5, 
>reign  affitirs;  6,  war;  7,  navy;  8,  pablio  in- 
■tmctton  and  worship;  9,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  pnblic  works ;  10,  Algeria  and  the 
colonies.    The  last  was  created  Jaqe  24, 1868, 
its  duties  having  been  previously  performed  by 
the  minister  of  the  navy.    To  these  were  added 
bam  1851  to  1868  a  ministry  of  police,  which 
has  been  merged  in  the  home  department.  The 
legislative  power,  which  is  in  fact  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  executive,  is  nominal- 
ly divided  between  S  great  bodies  politic:  1, 
the  senate,  consisting  of  not  over  160  members, 
appointed  for  life  bv  the  emperor,  and  of  the 
archbishops,  marshals .  of  the  empire,  and  ad- 
mirals, who  are  de  facto  entitled  to  seats;  2, 
the  legislative  body,  comprising  267  deputies, 
who  are  elected  for  a  term  of  6  years ;  8,  the 
council  of  state,  consisting  of  40  councillors, 
40  masters  of  requests,  and  40  auditors,  aU  of 
them  appointed  and  removable  at  will  by  the 
emperor.    This  council  is  intrusted  with  the 
preparation  of  the  various  bills  and  administra- 
tive regulations;  the  legislative  body  examines 
and  votes  upon  such  biUs  as  are  introduced  by 
the  minlstera ;  the  senate,  the  province  of  which 
Sa  the  preservation  of  the  laws  and  the  consti- 


ntioo,  gives  its  tancUon  to  the  measares  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  deputies.  There  are 
88  aml>assadors  or  ministers  plenipotentiary  of 
France  to  foreign  countries,  wiUt  an  equal  num- 
ber of  secretaries  of  embassy  or  l^ation,  and  118 
consols,  24  of  whom  are  styled  consols-general. 
The  internal  administration  of  each  department 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  prefect,  who  is  assisted  by 
a  council  of  prefecture,  and  has  under  his  direc- 
tion the  sub-prefects  of  the  arrondissements  ;  a 
mayor,  aided  by  a  monicipal  council,  is  at  the 
head  of  each  commune.  Councils  of  arrondisse- 
ment  and  councils  of  department  hold  sessions 
of  a  few  days  every  year  to  regulate  the  assess- 
ment of  taxes  and  give  expression  to  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  their  respective  communities. 
Such  are  the  administrative  arrangements  all 
over  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine  and  the  city  of  Lyons, 
which  have  an  organization  of  their  own. — ^For 
the  administration  of  Justice  France  has  27 
imperial  courts  established  in  so  many  of  the 
principal  cities,  and  holding  jurisdiction  over 
from  one  to  7  departments.  Thev  are  composed 
of  a  president,  several  vice-presidents,  and  from 
20  to  60  councillors,  to  whom  must  be  added  an 
attorney  or  proeureur  general,  assisted  by  ad- 
vocates general  and  substitutes.  The  principal 
of  these  courts  is  that  of  Paris.  Under  them, 
each  arrondissement  has  its  court  of  original  or 
primary  jurisdiction  (tribunal  civil  ou  de  pn- 
miire  irutanee) ;  eaui  canton,  its  tribunal  of 
justice  of  the  peace  and  its  simple  police  court 
At  the  head  of  the  judiciary  establishment 
stands  the  court  of  cassation,  which  is  a  supe- 
rior court  of  appeal  in  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases ;  its  decisions  are  invested  with  the  high- 
est authority.  The  crime  of  high  treason  fana 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  an  exceptional  high 
court  of  justice.  The  courts  of  assize  are  organ- 
ized with  juries,  but  take  cognizance  of  criminal 
cases  only.  The  court  of  accounts  (eotir  da 
eompta),  although  not  a  regular  tribunal,  may 
be  also  mentioned  here;  it  is  established  to 
audit  and  examine  all  the  accounts  connected 
with  tlie  public  revenue  and  expenditure.  Beside 
the  r^uiar  judiciary  courts,  tribunals  of  com- 
merce and  councils  of  prud'homme*.  chiefly 
composed  of  commercial  men,  are  established  in 
the  principal  manufacturing  and  commercial 
towns,  to  decide  upon  cases  connected  with 
trade  and  manufactures.  The  penitentiary  in- 
stitutions of  France  have  somewhat  improved 
during  the  last  20  years,  but  are  still  mt  iVom 
being  as  complete  and  perfect  as  they  ought  to 
be  in  a  highly  civilized  community.  Beside  the 
iojfnet  of  Brest  Rochefort  and  Tonlon,  most  of 
the  inmates  of  which  have  been  lately  trans- 
ported to  the  penal  colonies  of  Guiana,  there 
are  20  central  prisons  for  convicts  of  various 
grades,  the  principal  being  at  Clairvanx,  Gaillon, 
Melon,  Poissy,  Mont  St  Michel,  Clermont,  &c 
They  contiun  an  average  of  about  17,000  per- 
sons. It  is  estimated  that  there  are  annually 
from  86,000  to  40,000  individuals  under  confine- 
ment or  the.  surveillance  of  the  police. — Reli- 
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gioQS  iolerataon  Is  exercised  to  its  taA  extent, 
9nd  the  law  seoores  equal  freedom  and  protec- 
Mon  to  every  kind  of  worship.  A  vast  majority 
of  the  popalation  belong  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
Uc  churcn.  The  French  government  sapports 
not  only  the  pastors  of  this  church,  bat  also 
those  of  the  Protestant  and  Jewish  communions. 
France,  including  its  colonies,  is  divided  into  85 
Catholic  dioceses,  70  of  which  are  bishoprics, 
and  16  archbishoprics,  viz.:  Aix,  Albi,  Ancb, 
Avignon,  Besangon,  Bordeaux,  Bonrges,  0am- 
brai,  Ly  ons,Paris,  Rheims,Rouen,  Sens,  Touloose, 
and  Tours.  Only  S  of  the  bishoprics  are  out 
of  France  proper,  viz.:  Algiers,  La  Reunion, 
Ajaocio,  Martinique,  and  Guadeloupe.  Every 
bishop  and  archbishop  is  aissisted  by  vicars- 
general  and  a  chapter.  The  dioceses  are  divided 
mto  parishes,  which,  according  to  their  impor- 
tance, are  introrted  to  priests,  holding  for  life, 
with  assistants,  or  to  mere  officiating  minis- 
ters removable  at  will  by  the  bishops.  There 
are  176  vicars-general,  861  canons,  8,388  curates 
with  72I9O  vicars,  and  29,687  officiating  minis- 
ters. Each  diocese  has  a  seminary  for  the  in- 
struction of  clergymen ;  theologicu  colleges  or 
faculties  exist  at  Paris,  Aix,  Bordeanx,  Lyons, 
Bonen,  and  Toulouse.  The  French  Protestants 
mostly  belong  to  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  or 
Oalvinist  churches;  they  number  about  4,000,- 
000.  The  Lntherans,  who  live  principally  in  the 
departments  of  E[ant-Rhin,  Bas-Rhin,  Doubs,  and 
Seine,  have  249  pastors,  with  presbyterial  coun- 
cils and  consistories  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  directory  at  Strasbourg  where  their  chief 
theological  seminary  and  a  faculty  are  situated. 
The  Oalvinists,  who  mostly  inhabit  the  depart- 
nAnts  of  Seine,  Gard,  Gharente-Inf<&rieare,  Ar- 
deohe,  Drome,  Tarn,  Tam-et-Garonne,  Lot-et- 
Charonne,  Lozdre,  and  Deux  Sdvres,  have  607 
church  pastors,  presbyterial  councils,  91  consis- 
tories, a  central  council  sitting  at  Paris,  and  a 
theological  college  at  MontauDan.  The  Jews, 
numbering  about  100,000,  who  are  found  princi- 
pally in  the  large  towns  of  the  east  and  south, 
have  synagogues  at  Paris,  Strasbouiv,  Oolmar, 
Metz,  Nancy,  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles,  with  a 
central  council  in  the  capital.  Their  pastors  con- 
sist of  a  great  rabbi  of  the  central  council,  7  great 
synagogae  rabbis,  68  rabbis,  and  61  officiating 
ministers.  The  clergy  of  the  Oatholio  ohuroh, 
which,  previous  to  the  French  revolntion,  was  the 
holder  of  fully  one  third  of  the  landed  property, 
and  had  a  yearly  income  amounting  to  very  near 
$40,000,000,  now  receive  a  salary,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  which  is  scarcely  over  $6,000,000. 
T-The  government  has  a  direct  and  supreme 
control  over  public  instruction,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  that  powerful  institution  known 
as  the  university  of  France,  and  the  combined 
action  of  its  civil  officers  in  the  administration 
thereof.    The  minister  of  public  instruction, 

E laced  at  the  head  of  the  whole  organisation, 
I  assisted  by  an  imperial  council  and  a  body  of 
18  inspectors-general.  The  country  is  divided 
into  16  districts,  each  with  its  academy;  the 
seats  of  these  institutions  are  at  Aix,  Besangon, 


Bordeanzi  Oaen,  Okmont,  DQon,  Oaai|y,6A 
noUe,  Lyooa,  Mtmtpdlier,  Nancy,  Ptrfa,  Poi- 
tiers, Bennes,  Strasbourg,  and  Tooloast.  bek 
academy  is  governed  by  a  rector,  witl>  in  HiA- 
emy  inspector  for  every  department  Hie  n». 
tw  is  assisted  by  an  academical  osue^  ot 
which  he  is  the  preBiding  officer ;  tiw  academy 
inspector,  by  a  o^Mrtmental  oooneS  pnaiM 
over  by  the  prefect.  Three  grades  of  iiftti^ 
are  recognized,  superior,  secondary,  lad  jiriu- 
ry.   Superior  instniotion,  embracing  the  iBibeit 
branches  of  bmnan  knowledge  only,  b  giniV; 
a  nmnber  of  facalttes,  the  profeMonhifi  tt 
which  are  intmsted  to  men  of  bMe^McilTigi 
talent  There  ate  8  fiusolties  of  theology  (6  CM> 
olie,  i  Protestant),  9  of  law,  8  of  medMse,  II 
of  science,  and  16  M  letters.  SeeondaryiiBtnft- 
tion,  neariy  equivalent  to  tiie  emricalmn  tl 
American  universities,  is  sopplied  byeeoooteT 
schools  of  medicine  and  pbaimacy,  imperid 
lyoeums  and  conuhanal  oolleges,  onder-Mii- 
naries,  chiefly  for  theological  stndnti,  piinle 
institutions,  and  schools.    On  Mardi  l,18Mt 
there  were  61  lycemns,  with  21,076  popQs;  SH 
communal  ooHesea,  with  27,905  pcpi;  and 
1,081  private  schools  and  institutK»a  (80  of 
them  under  the  dlreotion  of  laymen,  iU  oon- 
ducted  by  clergymea),  with  an  aggreigate  nnn- 
ber  of  68,667  papils;  the  imder-seminariai  ist 
included.    Hie  above  two  branches  of  fnb- 
lie  instruction  are  under  the  epMxA  cootnt 
of  the  rectors  and  academy  inepeetoia  lit 
third,  primary  instruction,  is  eqxioially  iatmt- 
ed  to  the  care  of  the  t>refeots,  aided  ^epeeld 
inspectors.    For  primary  instructioa  there  an 
460  high  schools,  and  68,000  prim^  tdioali 
establiSied  all  over  the  counby.    Tbeee  an 
supported  by  the  oommnnes;  part  of  their  pu- 
pils are  admitted  free  of  expanse;  the  ofliw 
pay  a  trifling  annual  charge.    Asyloni  far  eiiil- 
dren  complete  the  establishments  of  v^ac] 
instruction.    Normal  schools  for  the  edooatios 
of  primary  teachers  exist  in  nearly  all  the  de- 
partments, and  have  worked  satis&ctorily.  f 
superior  normal  school,  established  at  P^J| 
the  seminary  from  which  come  the  niriori<^« 
the  professors  amointed  in  the  imperial  lyceun: 
this  institution  has  been  of  great  serriciiiid 
many  of  its  alumni  have  gained  a  aoieiiiifcor 
literary  reputation.     In  oooneetion  *"*  ""^ 
we  must  mention  the  French  schod  at  Atheo^ 
to  which  a  number  of  young  men  from  the  w*- 
mail  school  are  sent  by  the  government  to  pe^ 
feet  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Isngiwfc 
Candidates  for  the  Oatiidic  priesthood  are  ed»- 
Gated  in  high  eodestastioal  schools  or  S^^i^ 
inaries  under  the  exclusive  ooatrd  of  the  Cm- 
olic  bishops  ;    ministers  are  prepared  to  tM 
Protestant  seminaries  at  S&asbonrg  ^^^Sj 
auban ;  rabbis  in  the  cenfral  rsbbfaio  laxm 
at  Metz.    These  schools  sre  of  coarse  oot  of 
the  pale  of  the  university.    80  are  Jso  the  «• 
ebrated  polytechnic  school,  whwe  navai,  iw>- 
tary,  and  civil  engineers,  artillery  offiMWi*';' 
are  educated ;  the  militaiy  aohools  ot  S^-^ 
La  Fldohe,  and  Sanmnr ;  the  prsotioil  adiooii 
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yt  KttBkiry  and  englneerliig,  ItaC ;  All  of  wbidb 
re  nader  the  aapervidoa  of  the  minister  of 
r^.  Some  other  practioal  aohools  connected 
rich  the  navy,  cMl  engineering,  the  mines, 
aantrfiuitares,  forests,  &c.,  are  respectivelj  eon- 
rolled  by  the  ministers  to  which  thejr  more 
roperly  belong.  The  central  sdiool  of  art  and 
lannCMtores  at  Pttria,  a  dependency  of  the 
linistry  of  pablic  works,  deeerree  particolar 
otioe  on  account  of  its  general  nsefiilneBB. 
mportant  in  a  higher  sphere  are  the  ooll^  of 
Vanoe,  where  lectnres  are  delivered  on  tlie 
ighest  tc^ios  of  science  and  literature;  tiie 
inaenmof  natmtd  history,  an  admirable  ouleo- 
ioa  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  wealth, 
onnected  with  thiejartUn  deiplantt$;  and  the 
Bctnres  on  orienbd  languages  deliveiwd  at  the 
naperial  library.  Above  idl  these  learned  in- 
titations  stand  the  French  academy,  the  acad- 
emies of  inscriptions,  of  science,  of  tne  fine  arts, 
jid  of  moral  and  political  sciences,  which  com- 
tose  the  6  classes  of  the  illustrious  institute  of 
rrance.  In  1 864^  the  number  of  pnbHo  librariee 
n  the  departments  amounted  to  888,  containing 
t4,070 1^.  and  8,«80,860  printed  works.  This 
loes  not  include  the  pablic  libraries  of  Paris, 
which  are  over  87  in  number,  with  104^000 
tfSS.  and  more  than  2,600,000  printed  volumes. 
rbere  are  in  France  1,087  printing  offices,  put»- 
Wishing  1,116  periodicals.  Paris  has  Bl  printing 
>fficefl  and  470  periodicals. — ^The  charitable  in- 
stitutions of  France  are  very  numerous.  Hos- 
pitals and  asylums  exist  in  nearly  every  town 
>f  importance.  These  establishmenta,  some  of 
which  hold  considerable  property,  are  supported 
by  tlie  state,  the  department,  or  the  commune, 
riiey  are  1,888  in  numlter,  with  an  income 
amounting  to  over  $10,600,000,  and  yearly  ao- 
oommodate  about  60,000  patients.  The  larg- 
est and  wealthiest  are  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Bor- 
deanx,  Rouen,  Marseilles,  Lille,  Kantes,  and 
Strasbourg.  There  are  military  and  marine 
hospitals  under  the  control  of  the  secretaries 
of  war  and  the  navy.  The  former,  established 
in  the  principal  fortified  places  of  the  empire, 
are  42  in  number,  with  18,000  beds  for  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  or  privates,  under 
the  care  of  officers  and  men  belonging  to  the 
medical  staff  of  the  army.  The  4  marine  hos- 
pitals at  the  great  seaports  of  Cherbourg,  Brest, 
Kodiefort,  and  Toulon,  can  accommodate  about 
6,000  patients,  and  are  taken  care  of  by  sisters 
of  charity  and  male  overseers.  Of  several  asy- 
lums for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have 
served  their  country  for  a  period  of  yeats,  the 
most  celebrated  Is  the  hdUl  det  invalide*,  at 
Paris,  having  a  marshal  of  France  for  its  gov- 
ernor, and  a  large  staff  of  officers.  It  contains 
nearly  3,000  old  soldiers,  generously  provided 
for  by  the  government  Among  the  other  in- 
stitutions are  the  blind  asylum,  Imown  as  the 
h>*piee  det  quinte^in{/t,  and  the  imperial  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  the  blind  at 
Paris;  the  imperial  institutions  for  deaf  and' 
dumb  there  and  at  Bordeaux;  over  40  lu- 
natio  axioms,  the  most  importont  of  which 


are  at  Oharenton,  near  Paris;  fbmidlfng  hos- 
pitals, &c.  Poor-relief  boards  (bureaux  de 
oienfaiiatiee),  at  least  7,000  in  number,  nve 
either  indoor  or  outdoor  relief  to  over  700,- 
000  individnals.  Various  societies  for  the 
assistance  of  prisoners  or  the  sick,  and  a  vast 
number  of  philanthropic  associations  of  <J1 
kinds,  are  di^>er8ed  throughout  the  country. 
There  are  46  m<mt»-de-pUti  (pawnbroking  es- 
tablishmentsX  with  a  capital  of  nearly  tl0,000,- 
000,  making  yeariy  loans  to  the  amount  of  about 
$12,000,000.  Bach  loans  are  gratuitoas  in  6  of 
the  above  establiahpents;  interest  in  the  others 
varies  from  2  to  16  per  cent.  The  first  savings 
bank  {eame  d^epanne)  was  established  in  1818 
at  Paris ;  and  on  Jan.  1, 1868,  there  were  411 
in  all  parts  of  the  coontiy.  The  interest  on 
deposits  is  4  per  cent. — ^A  double  system  of  tax> 
ation  exists  m  France.  The  direct  taxes  are 
those  liud  on  land  (eontribution /oneiire),  on 
houses  {contribution  det  porttt  et  Jinitret),  on 
I>er8ons  (contribution  pertonelU  et  tnobiliire), 
and  on  licenses  (impSt  de* patentet).  The  indi- 
rect taxes,  beside  the  import  and  export  duties, 
comprise  excise  charges  upon  wines,  brandies, 
salt,  gunpowder,  tobacco,  postage,  public  stages 
and  coaches,  stamped  paper,  registry  of  deeds 
and  sales,  &o.  This  complicated  system  re- 
quires an  army  of  public  officers  and  coileotors 
of  every  rank,  private  and  general  receivers, 
payers,  See.  These  are  under  the  control  d 
the  minister  of  finance,  who  is  assisted  by  64 
finance  inspectors  and  the  court  of  accounts. 
Beside  the  government  taxes,  there  are  numer- 
ous local  ones,  mostly  established  in  the  towns 
of  importance  to  defray  local  expenditures;  they 
are  generally  known  under  the  name  of  oetrott. 
The  yearly  estimate  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures is  called  the  budget,  which  is  proposed  by 
the  minister  of  finance  and  voted  upon  by  the 
legislative  assemblies.  We  give  l>eTow  a  table 
of  the  budgets  at  several  periods : 

Tcan.                                        Recrlpli,  f^.  Elp«nflitar«t,  ft 

1816 748,S80,S(»  T98.590,89» 

1818 1,1 18,61 0,:ft6  l,lM.M9.3eO 

ISM 994,97I,9J3  99'2,.W!,288 

1880 1,(W1, 796,1  IM  l,09.^142,115 

1881 1,805,.'i6l  1,910  1.214,610,905 

1648 l,7«7,955,f>»  l,77n,9ftl,740 

1861 1,448,  S.S4,filM  ].S0.S,39S,815 

185T 1,709.S74,.">1»  1,69S,9H*M 

1808 1,737,1 15,in  1.710,959,896 

18S8 1,773,919,114  1,708,030,877 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  detail  in  1858 
were  as  follows: 

Bionm.  Frun. 

DinettUW 449,NS6,0<S 

S««istnUoa,  lUmiw,  ud  pabUo  Undi 830,023,398 

Fonstaand  flsliailei S6,959,S00 

OutonMud  Hit  dntf 817,874,000 

IndlraetUxw 4»«.01S.000 

PMt  office 86,859,000 

Mlieellsneoiu 205,017,936 

XxtrwntUiiuy  tonnai 1,129,286 

Total .l,™7,116,m 

Exmcrruin, 

PnWledobt 828,881,118 

DoUtlou  (Ineladlu  tba  cWil  Ust  of  Uw  •mperor, 

85,000.000  fr.)...?. \V....     8a.«0,S16 

HlntitiT  of  ttoto 9,127,600 

»       ofJutiM «7,MI,«T0 

Curled  OT«r. 688,800,911 
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Brao^tlbnrna BtS^SOOJtt 

lOnlftir  of  foreign  aflUn I*>9'<!!5 

"       of  the  Interior l«,T4lke80 

*      offlnances '^MW" 

"      ofw«....: ««.!»««! 

"       of  the  narr  ud  colonlea tHJf»,m 

"      of  poUlo  liutrnetlon  and  wonhip. . . .  <B,TM,1M 
**       «f  aErieoltare,  eommeree,  and  pobllo 

Collection  and  administration  of  the  leTeooe..  lST,fin,tM 

BenarmenU lOtJUafim 

Extraordinarjr  ezpeosas WJW.00O 

Total l,n«;»89i»« 

The  principal  items  of  ezpenditore  in  the  bnd- 

get  for  18B9  are :  ministry  of  state  and  imperial 
ongehold,  12,729,400  ft-.  ;  justice,  28,398,270  ; 
foreign  affairs,  10,470,600  ;  interior,  150,623,- 
818;  finances,  903,694,220  (including  530,473,- 
698  interest  on  the  pnUicdebt) ;  war,  854,042,- 
030;  navy,  123,986,686;  Algeria,  16,563,002; 
pnblio  instruction  and  worship,  68,040,936;  ag- 
riooltare,  commerce,  and  public  works,  98,159,- 
466.  The  public  debt,  Jan.  1,  1856  and  1857, 
stood  as  follows : 


UM. 

■an. 

Floating  debt: 

Bearing  Interest 

Not  bearing  Interest 

K»,TM,100  tt. 
T6,8tS,S00 
7,868,040,811 

n8;(m,900  tt. 

7t,41S,S00 
B,0S1,»M,4M 

Total 

8,S8«,148,m  fr. 

8,884,in9,SS6  fr. 

Daring  the  16  years  of  the  restoration  (1816- 
'80)  the  national  debt  was  more  than  trebled ; 
under  Louis  Philippe  (18S0-'48)  it  increased 
but  one  foarth ;  while  within  the  last  10  years 
it  has  nearly  doubled.  From  1861  to  1868  the 
increase  was  at  the  rate  of  489,949,200  fi-ancs 
a  year,  and  from  1814  to  1669,  a  period  of  46 
years,  of  which  only  8  have  been  years  of  war, 
the  public  debt  of  France  has  been  in  the  ag- 
gre^tte  increased  fivm  $240,000,000  to  tl,T00,- 
000,000,  and  the  annual  charges  thereon  to  be 
provided  for  by  taxes  firom  $13,000,000  to  $100,- 
000,000. — ^The  military  establishment  of  France 
is  not  only  formidable  in  extent,  but  placed  npon 
such  a  systematic  basis  of  administration  as  to 
secure  its  fall  efSciency.  The  control  of  the 
whole  belongs  to  the  minister  of  war,  who  is 
assisted  by  several  boards  oi:  consultative  com- 
mittees of  general  ofiBcers,  severally  attending 
to  badness  connected  with  the  general  staSin- 
fiuitty,  cavalry,  artillery,  fortifications,  &c.  The 
ermy,  previous  to  the  war  in  Ital^  (1869X  con- 
■sisted  of  the  following  troops:  infantry — 100 
regiments  of  the  line,  20  battalions  of  chasseors 
de  Yinceunes,  and  9  companies  of  veterans ; 
cavalry — 2  regiments  of  carabineers  and  10 
regiments  of  cuirassiers,  forming  the  reserve ; 
13  regiments  of  dragoons  and  8  of  lanoers,  being 
the  cavalry  of  the  line ;  12  of  ohasseurs  and  8  of 
hussars  or  light  cavidry,  and  10  supplementary 
companies;  artillery — 17  regiments,  heavy  and 
ligb^  with  4  companies  of  veterans  and  l'4  com- 
panies of  workmen ;  engineers — 3  regiments,  2 
companies  of  workmen,  and  1  company  of  veter- 
ans. The  above  does  not  include  the  imperial 
gnu-dnor  the  troom  especially  belonging  to  the 
African  service.  The  former,  a  select  body  of 
tried  soldiers,  comprises:  infimtry — 8  regiments 


of  grenadiers,  4  of  ToWgenrs,  1  of  Zoa»«^  1  rf 
chasseurs,  1  of  ^damerie;  cavaliy— 3  ngh 
ments  of  coirasBiers,  1  of  dragowu,  1  tf  ebtt. 
sears,  1  of  gnidea,  1  squadron  of  moniited  gA- 
darmerie:  artillery — 1  mounted  reginsot;  1  oa 
foot  (with  1  sqnadron  of  workmeiiX  ud  1  di- 
vMon  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  "fit  Afijcu 
tioopa  consist  m  8  raiments  of  Zohtm,  t 
battalions  of  light  African  in&nttj,!  fcraga 
legion  of  3  regiments,  8  raiments  of  Algma 
shaipshooters,  13  discipline  compsnici,  t  np- 
ments  of  mounted  African  ohaseenn,  audi a( 
mounted  Spahis.  A  I>ody  of  troops,  caStd  it 
imperial  gendarmerie,  forms  an  artoed  vM 
force,  whose  ftmotions  are  to  tneserre  oraait 
home.  The  aggregate  of  the  shove  troop  ii 
1868  amonntea  to  409,063  men,  dtstribatcdit 
Ibllows:  infantry,  247,641;  cavalry,  66,407: 
artillery,  84,863;  others,  61,763.  Tiie  gaunt 
Btaff  comprised  10  marshals  of  France,  78  g» 
ends  of  ^visions,  164  brigadier-generah,  boidi 
79  generals  of  divirion  and  170  brigKlier-g» 
ends  bdmging  to  the  reserve.  The  above  figom 
have  been  of  course  idtered  by  the  itite  dn. 
Daring  the  Orimean  war,  there  were  in  idiw 
service  681,000  men  and  113,000  horM.  Tin 
army  is  recruited  by  an  annual  oontiiigeot  of 
about  80,000  men,  either  volnnteen  or  con- 
scripts, above  30  years  of  age.  Tlie  omaipta 
are  chosen  by  ballot  for  a  term  of  7  jtm. 
There  are  several  causes  of  exemptioa,  sHik 
natural  or  legal,  and  any  conecript  hu  it  is  iiii 
power,  by  paying  a  fixed  sunL  to  pot  smbetiMt 
in  his  place.  France  is  divided  into  SI  iiiilit>7 
divisions,  governed  by  generals  of  diTi>ioD,u^ 
the  most  important  by  marshals,  and  87  ab^ 
vinons  tmder  bri^dier-generals.  The  bm- 
quarters  of  Uie  divisions  are  in  the  foDoviiig 
towns  and  cities :  Paris,  Rouen,  iJUe,  (M» 
sur-Mame,  Metx,  Strasbourg,  Be««n«oii,  Im 
Marseilles,  Montpellier,  Perpipian,  Tookme, 
Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Renne^  Biffl, 
Tours,  Bourges,  Clermont,  and  Umogei  IM 
oonntiy  is  protected  by  185  fortreaw  or 
strongholds^  the  most  important  being  w 
foUowing:  1,  along  the  N.  t^^«<J/^ 
Dou«y,  Cond6,  Valenciennes,  Ksobeoee,  Grrit 
Mizidres,  Sedan,  Longwy,ThionTille,Ji(MHi 
Hagnenau;  3,  along  the  K.  frontier,  Strutoais 
Befort,  Beeancon,  Fort  de  Jonx,  Ltom,  G» 
noble,  Brian^on;  8,  along  the  ModiterriMO 
coast,  Antibes,  Toulon,  iUrseilles,  C^w 
St  Elme,  Port  Vendres ;  4,  along  the  ?pm 
^llegarde,  Mont  Louis,  PorpijpMn,  Ba/ooWi 
6,  along  the  western  and  noruiem  we*,  1* 
islands  of  016ron,  B^  Noirmontiors,  Bell»;l« 
and  Groix,  Roohefort,  La  Eochelle,  I«wj 
Brest,  StTMalo,  Mont  St  ICcbel,  Chtfl^S 
Havre,  Boulogne,  Calais,  and  DpBhiti* 

fovemment  has  8  cannon  fonnderies,  it  uftJi 
trasbourg,  and  Toulouse ;  and  factories  of  j^ 
powder,  muskets,  cannon  balli,  Ac.  Itamiiiu^ 
arsenals  and  warelionsee  can  place  st  tnj  m> 
ment  at  the  disposal  of  the  army  s^"'  ^"-^ 
guns  and  howitzers  of  various  size^v  *''*  T 
menstfMores  of  monitions  of  war  of  ereiT  di» 
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Hie  Freneh  war  d^nrtment  is  admirably  com- 
plete  in  all  its  app<^tmenta.  The  prindpal 
xoilitarj  schools  nave  been  previondy  alluded 
ta — The  French  navy  is  perhaps  the  branch  of 
public  serrioe  that  has  increased  and  improved 
the  most  since  the  establishment  of  tite  empire. 
The  vessels  afloat  in  1848  were  as  follows:  21 
ahips  of  tiie  line,  82  frigates,  87  war  corvettes, 
47  brigs,  90  sailiitg  vessels  of  smaller  size,  and 
V6  steam  vessels ;  in  all,  201  vessels  afloat,  beside 
88  steam  and  48  sailing  vessels;  total,  862 
veaeels.  In  March,  1866,  the  total  had  been  in- 
creased to  ^0,  disbibnted  as  follows :  66  ships 
of  the  Une,  80  firigates,  68  corvettes,  87  brigs, 
9  Muling  gon  brigs,  88  light  sailing  vessels,  26 
taraoMMrt  ships,  78  steam  advice  boats,  20  steam 
gan  boats,  6  wdling  bomb  vessels,  6  floating, 
batteries,  8  sailing  gnn  boats,  18  sail  and  steam 
transports.  Of  Utese,  212  were  sailing  vessels, 
<^  which  181  were  afloat  and  81  bnildmg;  ana 
SOS  steam  vessels,  167  afloat  and  61  bwldinir. 
In  1868  there  were  afloat  or  building  262  sail- 
ing vessels  with  8,106  guns,  and  200  steam  ves- 
•ds  with  4,414  guns,  making  a  total  of  461  ves- 
sels, carrying  12,620  guns  and  66,616  seamen 
and  marines.  The  total  number  of  seamen  ex- 
ceeds 62,000 ;  there  are  beside  4  regiments  of 
marines,  14,761  strong,  and  8  regiments  of  artil- 
lery, 8,614  strong.  The  naval  stafi^  previous  to 
the  war,  consisted  of  2  admirals,  18  vice-admi- 
rals, 28  rear-admirals,  114  ship  captains,  841 
£rigate  captains,  678  lientenants,  662  sub-Iieuten- 
smts  or  midshipmen  (enttigna),  and  280  cadets 
(atpiranUi).  There  are  boards  of  marine  engi- 
neers, of  hydrographical  engineers,  of  inspectors, 
Ac.  Nav^  schools,  and  several  schools  of  appli- 
cation, for  the  education  or  scientific  improve- 
ment of  the  oflSoers  and  even  the  seamen,  are 
connected  vrith  the  navy  department.  A  board 
of  admiralty,  another  superintending  the  naval 
works,  and  a  third  attending  to  the  improve- 
ment of  instruction  among  the  sailors,  act  as 
advisors  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy.  The 
maritime  territory  of  France  is  divided  into  6 
districts  or  prefectures,  subdivided  into  arron- 
diasements  and  quarters.  The  naval  prefects 
reside  at  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Lorient,  Bocbefort, 
and  Toulon,  and  under  Uiem  officers,  called 
beads  of  service,  commissaries,  and  nnder  com- 
missaries, are  placed  in  the  several  subdividons. 
— ^France  could  once  boast  of  the  extent  of  her 
colonial  possesions  in  America,  and  also  for  a 
whQe  in  Asia.  She  has  lost  the  greater  part  of 
them,  and  possesses  now  only  the  following:  1. 
in  Africa,  Algeria  on  the  N.  coast,  several 
idands,  seaports,  and  military  posts  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Senegal,  the  island  of  Goree  on  the 
coast  of  Senegambia,  S.  of  Cape  Verd,  and  some 
trading  poets  along  the  coast  of  Gmnea,  and 
La  B^union,  formerly  Bonrbon  island,  S.  £. 
of  that  continent,  in  the  Indian  ocean ;  2,  in 
Asia,  the  districts  of  Pondioherry,  Earioal, 
Chsndemagore,  Tanaon,  and  Mah6  in  Hindo- 
stan;  8,  near  the  coast  of  North  America, 
the  blands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miqnelon :  4,  in 
the  Caribbean   sea,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe, 


Harie-Galante,  Les  Sdntes,  Desirade,  and  <me 
half  of  St.  Martin  island ;  6,  in  South  America, 
Guiana;  and  6,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  Mar- 
quesas islands,  or  Mendana  archipelago,  and 
New  Caledonia.  Tahiti  and  Gainbier  islands 
are  under  the  protectorate  of  France. '  The 
population  of  Algeria  is  estimated  (1866)  at 
about  2,600,000,  nativesand Europeans;  the  lat- 
ter do  not  exceed  160,000,  of  whom,  acc(»ding  to 
the  last  census,  107,407  are  French.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  other  colonies  scarcely  reaches  600^- 
000,  a  little  over  |^  of  whom  are  Europeans. — 
France,  which  comprises  the  lareest  part  of  the 
country  formerly  known  as  Gallia  Transalpina, 
owes  its  name  to  the  Franks,  one  of  those  as- 
sociations of  German  tribes  that  invaded  and 
dismembered  the  Boman  empire  during  the  6th 
century.  Thesd  warriors  were  above  all  noted 
for  their  fiery  spirit  and  rashness.  Crossing 
the  lower  Bhine,  they  settled  in  the  northern 
part  of  Belgium  nnder  various  chiefs,  and  suc- 
cessful conquest  brought  them  ^adually  to  the 
banks  of  the  Somme.  Meanwhile  other  hordes 
of  barbarians  had  taken  possession  of  several 
other  provinces  of  Gsnl ;  the  Bnrgundians  had 
peaceniUy  shared  the  eastern  part  of  this  coun- 
try with  the  GaUo-Bomuis,  while  the  Visigoths, 
already  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Spanidi  peninsula,  extended  their  military  rule 
over  the  population  of  Aqnitania.  The  cities 
of  Armonca  had  formed  themselves  into  a  con- 
federation, and  the  central  part  of  Gaul  fhmi 
the  Somme  to  the  Loire  was  alone  held  by  the 
Bomans.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try in  481,  when  a  young  man  of  16  was  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  Frankish  tribe  living  in  and 
around  the  city  of  Toumay.  This  was  Ehlod- 
wig  or  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the  Frankish  do- 
minion in  Ganl,  and  of  the  Merovingian  dy- 
nasty, as  it  was  called  fi-om  his  grandfather 
Merovens.  In  486  he  invaded  the  Boman  prov- 
ince, conquered  the  governor,  Syagrius,  at  Sois- 
sons,  and  thus  secured  to  himself  the  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  country  to  the  Loire.  Ten 
years  later,  after  forcing  back  to  Germany  some 
rival  tribes  which  had  crossed  the  Bhine  in  the 
hope  of  dividing  the  spoils  with  the  Franks, 
Clovis,  yielding  to  his  wife's  entreaties,  con- 
sented to  be  baptized,  and  henceforth  all  the 
CaUiolic  bishops  of  Gaul  were  enlisted  in  his 
cause.  Tleir  powerful  influence  helped  him 
greatly  in  consolidating  his  authority  among 
the  &allio  population,  and  carrying  his  con- 
quests southward.  A  single  victory  won  (607) 
at  Vonill6  over  the  Visigoths,  who  were  Anans, 
gave  him  the  possession  of  nearly  all  Aquita- 
nia.  On  his  death  in  611,  his  kingdom  extend- 
ed from  the  banks  of  the  Khine  to  the  PyrS- 
n6es,  thus  including  the  whole  of  Gaul,  with 
the  exception  of  the  province  occupied  by  the 
Burgundians,  the  Mediterranean  shore,  rhich 
had  been  retiuned  by  the  Visigoths  through  the 
aid  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and 
the  peninsula  of  Brittany.  This  kingdom,  al- 
though partitioned  among  the  4  sons  of  Clovis, 
was  soon  increased  by  the  conquest  of  Burgnn- 
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;  and  Shkytlier  «r  dotaln  I^  Vh»  romigeet 
those  prinoee,  enrviring  his  brothers  and 
nephews,  conid  fi>r  a  while  (6{!$-561)  boast  of 
possessing  a  krger  empire  than  his  sire.  A 
new  division  among  his  own  sons  brought  on 
long  civil  wars  between  the  eastern  Franks  or 
AustrasianSj'who  inhabited  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Meuse,  and  thft  western  Franks  or  Keos- 
trians,  who  lived  W.  of  the  latter  river.  The 
BnrgondianS)  who  under  their  new  masters  had 
preserved  their  name,  sided  altemi^y  with  the 
one  or  the  other ;  while  the  Aquitaniana,  tak- 
ing no  interest  in  a  conflict  among  their  barba- 
ri^  conquerors,  were  little  affected  bj  it.  This 
bloody  period,  which  extends  over  the  latter 
part  of  the  6tn  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  (667-41S),  presents  two  leading  charac- 
ters :  Bmnehant  or  Bronehilde,  the  qae«i  of 
Siegbert  of  Anstrasia,  and  Fredegonda,  the 
queen  of  Ohilperio  of  Keuatria.  The  latter,  a 
true  representative  of  the  barbarity  of  her  age^ 
was  notorions  only  for  her  crimes;  her  brother- 
tn-law,  her  stepson,  her  own  husband,  fell  in 
succession  under  the  daggers  of  her  emissaries. 
Bhe  died  a  natural  death  in  697.  Bmnehant, 
on  the  contrary,  a  Oothio  princess  of  refined 
education,  of  more  than  ordinary  power  of 
miid,  driwged  by  misfortune  and  passion  into 
a  series  of  bold  enterprises,  always  preserving 
a  queenly  dignity  in  the  most  despere^  oiroum* 
stances,  died  in  dreadfdl  tortures  at  the  hands 
of  her  rival's  son.  Her  death  ended  for  the 
time  the  national  struggle;  and  Olotaire  II. 
held  the  whole  of  the  Friwkish  dominion  under 
his  sceptre.  So  did  his  son  Dagobert  (638-638), 
who  had  a  taste  for  magnificence,  and  took  as 
his  principal  minister  Eligius  or  Eloi,  the  most 
celebrated  silversmith  of  his  time,  who  was 
canoniaed  as  a  stdnt.  His  successors  were  mere 
phantoms  of  royalty,  and  have  been  styled 
"lazy  kings"  (rou/ait>i«nU).  A  kind  of  pres- 
tige being  stul  attached  to  the  Merovingian 
name,  they  preserved  the  royal  title,  while  the 
power  was  wielded  hj  the  mayors  of  the  palaoe^ 
who,  from  the  condition  of  private  officers  of  the 
king's  household,  had,  by  help  of  the  aristocra- 
cy, risen  to  the  rank  of  prime  ministers,  in  each 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  Anstrasia,  Neustria,  and 
Bnr^nndy,  of  which  the  Frankish  dominion 
consisted.  Through  tlieir  rivalry  the  old  con- 
test between  the  Anstrasians  and  the  Nenstri- 
ans  revived ;  notwithstanding  the  political  tal- 
ents displayed  by  Ebroin,  mayor  to  the  sons 
of  Olovis  II.  (060-681),  the  Neustrians  were  at 
length  controlled  by  the  mayors  of  Anstrasia, 
who  soon  took  the  title  of  dukes,  and  finally  ao- 
qnired  absolute  possession  of  the  Frankish  king- 
doms. Pepin  of  Hdristal,  the  most  illnetriona 
among  these  nominal  ministers  and  real  mon- 
archs,  governed  Ibem  in  the  name  of  several  snc- 
cessive  kings.  After  his  death  (714),  hisnatnral 
son  Karl,  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Charles 
Martel,  seized  and  wielded  with  an  iron  hand  a 
still  more  extensive  power.  The  victory  won  by 
him  over  the  Saracenic  invaders  of  France  (782), 
between  Tonra  and  Poitiers,  secured  for  hira  an 


nnparalkfled  JiiatOTiMl  ecMnky,  ttA  pmi  Oi 
way  to  the  throne  for  his  saecessor.  Twio^ 
jeari  later,  762,  his  son  Pepin,  oonflaingaikil 
of  the  Merovingians,  Ohilderio  III.,  vwn  tlit 
walls  ct  a  convent,  with  the  ai^nvnl  tl  O4 
pope,  assumed  the  title  of  king.  Tteinttvt 
princes  of  the  Oarlovingian  dynas^,  bott  gnst 
men,  raised  the  Franldsb  po?rer  to  itsln^Ht 
pitch.  Pepin  the  Short  (762-768),  firatrsUb- 
fishing  his  authority  all  over  Ghuil,  fcrai  into 
oompkte  sabmisnon  Aqmtuiia,  which  Wi( 
the  reign  of  the  laiy  kings  had  snooMUit 
Tindioating  its  independence,  and  ooniMnt 
Septimania,  apreivince  along  tiie¥edit«miK)i 
shore,  which  had  been  heM  by  the  inliirf 
Spain.  He  made  his  inflnenoe  tJso  felt  la  Mf, 
Vhere  the  Lombards  became  his  tribstnii^ 
while  his  liberality  toward  the  popebroo^ti 
his  side  the  powerfbl  moral  agency  of  r^gioa 
His  son,  Karl  or  Charlemagne,  Movisg  tht 
same  policy,  showed  himself  the  most  fiuuU 
protector  of  the  hdy  see,  overtbiew  the  h» 
bard  monarchy,  and  placed  tiie  mm  crowa  ml 
his  own  head  in  774 ;  waged  for  83  7e«n(nS- 
804)  a  merciless  war  ogwnst  the  ^oh,  «)m 
were  finally  snbdned  ana  compelled  to  embriN 
Christiani^;  destroyed  the  last  renuuiicf 
tlie  barbarous  Avars  who  had  settled  in  Hon- 
gary,  and  tried  his  luins  against  tha  Mo^m 
ofSpidn.  HethnaniadeUmselftlMiiaAtrot 
an  empire  which  included  not  only  GMl,lat 
the  whole  of  Germany,  the  largest  partof  Itilf, 
and  the  N.  E.  of  Spain.  To  invest  hii  d^ 
ion  with  a  more  imposing  character,  he  KyW 
it  the  "new  empire  of  the  West,"  and  w 
crowned  by  the  pope  at  Borne  in  800.  Bi 
aimed  indeed  at  a  oomplete  restontioa  of  dii 
ancient  Roman  empire,  by  manyingtheBjafr 
tine  empress  Irene;  but  this  wasprereolMl; 
revolutions  at  Constantinq>]e.  AJnid  hiiww 
and  vast  political  designs,  Chariem*^  tai 
leisure  to  extend  the  nlessings  of  ctviKahfli 
to  his  subjects,  by  establishing  schoda  m 
patronizing  science  and  literature.  The  vi 
emperor  unpressed  all  the  worid  with  » 
qx«t  for  hia  greatness  and  genios;  ud  M 
was  his  flune  abroad  that  embassies  «u>i«^^ 
court  fipom  the  most  distant  sovereigH,  w 
eon,  Loois  le  D6bonnair«  (814-840),  a  VMt  n< 
snpersdtioas  prince,  was  peoaharly  viBmv 
the  heavy  task  which  devdved  npoa  hhn.  w 
the  selfish  ambition  of  Louis's  aooeeaion  t» 
tened  the  national  and  social  discnptioB.  ua 
than  80  years  after  Ohariemagne's  death  (m 
his  epipire  was  divided  into  8  **"?*'%.'!/ 
86  years  later  (688).  tbrongb  the  ImbeciTO  « 
his  great-grandson,  Charles  the  Fat,  it  hsd  of 
tirelyfidlentopieoeB.  From  its  fragments™ 
formed  the  kingdoms  of  France,  Italy, ««  «f 
many,  with  thesecondary  statesof  I/«nine!»^ 
gundy,  and  Navarre.  Amid  the  oonTaUW 
which  led  to  this  consummation,  the  po*'^ 
the  nobles  had  been  rapidly  i''<''*'*'*'JJ: 
dukes  and  counts,  who  had  been  at  fii*  ""^ 
officers  of  the  kings,  had  contriwd  to  iMW 
their  dignities  heremtary;  andCBiari*'"'*'*" 
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fBTY)  not  only  flttiotioned  tbeir  pretensioDtL  bnt 
extended  the  prinoiple  of  inheritBDoe  to  all  the 
fie&  Such  iras  tiie  foundatioa  of  the  feudal 
qratem.  the  origin  of  which  may  be  said  to 
emneiae  vith  the  beginning  of  France  proper. 
The  name  France  indeed  appears  in  bistory 
aboot  tlie  9th  century,  and  applies  to  the  coan- 
tty^r.  of -the  Scheldt,  the  Meose,  the  Sa&ne, 
and  the  Cayennes ;  and  henceforth  we  distinctly 
see  a  French  nation  forming  by  the  tasion  of 
the  Frankifih  with  the  6a]£>-Bon)an  element, 
•nd  a  new  langnage,  a  mixture  of  the  German 
and  the  Latin,  springs  ap  at  the  same  time.  The 
CarioTinj^  &mily,  bemg  essentiaUy  Germanic, 
could  scarcely  preserve  the  a&otions  of  this 
new  people ;  the  imbecility  of  meet  of  its  later 
Btembera  moreover  brought  them  into  contempt. 
They  were  soon  cmposeid  by  national  princes 
who  had  eonrage  and  talent;  and  after  a  straggle 
whioh  went  on  during  the  latter  part  of  the  9tb 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  10th  century,  they 
vwe  finally  deprived  of  their  hereditary  Utnme, 
and  another  dynasty  was  inaugurated  (987). 
Previous  to  this  a  new  race,  the  Normans,  had 
established  themselves  in  the  N.  W.  of  France. 
They  had  carried  on  a  system  of  piracy  along 
the  coast  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Cbademagne, 
and  since  then  they  had  poshed  their  incursions 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  country ;  most  of  the 
jninoipol  cities  were  laid  waste ;  and  the  terror^ 
atridcen  people,  nnable  to  resist  snch  formida- 
ble assailants,  bribed  them  to  depart.  But  snch 
a  measure  onl^  insured  tbeir  retorn ;  and  at 
last  the  imbeode  Oharles  the  Simple  thought 
the  best  way  to  stop  the  invadons  was  to  give 
the  invaders  possession  of  part  of  the  country; 
the  beautifnl  lands  situated  W.  of  the  lower 
Seine  were  ceded  in  91S  to  Rollo,  the  chief  of  a 
large  horde  of  these  Korthmen,  and  Normandy 
goon  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
best  regnlated  provinces  in  iVanoe.  Its  dukes 
held  the  first  rank  among  the  feudal  princes, 
when  Hugues  ch:  Hngh  Oapet,  the  duke  of 
France,  on  the  death  of  Louis  Y.,  assmned  the 
title  of  king  (987).  The  beginning  of  the  new 
dynasty  to  which  this  prince  gave  his  name  was 
famnble.  Hngfa  was  indeed  in  pcnnt  of  territory 
the  most  powerful  of  the  feudal  lords;  bi^  hie 
had  the  prestige  of  ndtber  past  gjory  nor  genios. 
His  immediato  sncceasisB  were  even  less  distib* 
gmshed  than  himself;  they  took  no  part  in  the 
great  events  by  which  the  11th  oentoiy  was 
marked.  While  sonthem  Italy  was  conquered 
by  Norman  adventnreia,  while  William  of  Nor- 
mandy was  giving  a  new  rule  to  England,  while 
oil  the  Gbristian  princes  eagerly  engaged  in  the 
emsadea,  the  Oapetians  quietly  stayed  at  home ; 
end  by  this  very  inactivity,  wiUiont  any  par- 
ticular display  of  policy,  they  upheld  uieir 
royal  supremacy,  which  daring  the  12th  and 
18th  centories  was  established  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation by  kings  of  nncommon  ability.  Lonis 
VL  (1108-1187),  a  king  of  unsurpassed  activ- 
ity and  bravery,  forced  a  great  many  of  the 
noblet  into  snbmission,  and  to  this  end  more 
than  oDce  availed  hhnself  of  the  support  he 


found  among  either  the  clergy  or  the  people  of 
cities.  The  latter,  whoso  material  and  moral 
condition  had  greatly  improved  during  the  pre- 
vious century,  were  then  vindicating  their  mu- 
nicipal liberties,  and  willingly  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  king  against  their  feudal 
masters.  Philip  Augustus  (1180-1223),  the 
most  sagacious  prince  of  his  time,  nearly  doubled 
the  royal  domains.  Beside  Normandy,  Tou- 
raine,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  a  large  part  of  Poiton, 
which  he  seized  upon  by  force,  after  confisca- 
tion had  been  adjudged  by  parliament  against 
King  John  of  England,  he  acquired  by  various 
means  the  counties  of  Artois,  Vermandois, 
Valois,  Auvergne,  &c.,  making  his  royal  power 
felt  at  the  same  time  from  the  Pyr6n6es  to  the 
Rhine,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Eng- 
lish channel.  Vainly  did  the  count  of  Flanders 
ally  himself  with  the  English  king  and  Otho 
IV.  of  Germany.  Philip,  gained  over  his  com- 
bined enemies  a  brilliant  victory  at  Bovines 
in  1214 ;  and  thenceforth  the  royal  power 
was  paramount  over  the  country.  France  was 
thus  enabled  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  Eu- 
ropean affairs;  and  the  rank  to  which  Philip's 
able  policy  raised  her  was  fully  maintained  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  grandson,  Louis  IX.  (1226-1270), 
who  proved  himself  nt  once  a  saint  and  a  hero. 
The  traditional  policy  was  followed  under  his 
reign ;  well  devised  treaties  and  fortunate  mar- 
riages were  oonoladed,  which  secured  the  ulti- 
mate possession  of  Langnedoo  and  Provence, 
while  the  otunmons,  or  the  third  estate,  as  it  was 
then  called,  was  placed  under  the  more  immedi- 
ate control  of  the  Idng.  The  introduction  of  the 
Roman  law  and  the  regular  constitution  of  the 
parliament,  forming  a  high  court  of  jostice  which 
was  to  supersede  gradually  all  feudal  jurisdic- 
tions, were  mighty  additions  to  the  efficiency 
vt  the  royal  power;  while  the  king's  peraond 
kindness  and  virtoe,  the  wisdom  of  his  admin- 
istration, the  removal  of  many  grievances  under 
which  the  people  complained,  and  the  severity 
with  which  oppresdons  by  the  nobles  were  pan- 
isbed,  conciliated  the  respect  and  affection  of 
tiie  nation.  Tl>e  popularity  thus  secured  for 
the  royal  title  was  so  strong  as  to  be  scarce- 
ly impaired  by  the  nnworthiness  of  Louis's  snc- 
oeesors^  whooompleted  the  monarchical  i^stem 
tiiat  was  to  previul  for  several  centuries.  More 
than  ever  they  leaned  upon  the  third  estete  in 
order  to  counterbalance  the  ascendency  of  the 
two  privileged  orders.  Men  of  low  birth  had 
already  been  introdnced  into  the  pariiament; 
under  Philip  lY.  their  influence  increased,  and 
representatives  of  the  third  estate  were  admitted 
to  the  general  aseembHes  <tf  the  nation,  which 
before  had  ocmsisted  only  of  deputies  from  the 
clergyandtbenobility.  Through  these  new  mem- 
bers the  king  was  nearly  certain  to  gain  his  end  in 
all  important  circainstanees.  It  was  by  their 
agency  that  he  aaeceeded  in  1803  in  triumph- 
ing over  the  pretensions  of  Pope  Boniface  Vill. 
Neither  were  they  inactive  when  this  same  king 
induced  Pope  Clement  V.  to  suppress  the  knights 
temi^ars,  seiaed  upon  their  munense  wealth, 
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and  bronght  their  grand  master  to  the  soaffold. 
The  Capetian  kings,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  faolts  and  personal  shortcomings,  socceed- 
ed  in  giving  so  powerfhl  an  organization  to  the 
kingdom  as  to  enable  it  to  stand  the  brant  of  the 
foreign  and  civil  wars  which  were  to  threaten 
its  existence  under  the  yonnger  branch  of  Valois 
(1828-1589).  The  rivalry  between  France  and 
England,  consequent  npon  the  accession  of  Doke 
William  of  Normandy  to  the  throne  of  the  lat- 
ter, had  already  been  the  canse  of  occasional 
hostilities  between  the  two  nations ;  it  came  to 
a  decisive  crisis  dnring  the  first  half  of  the  14th 
centnry.  On  the  direct  branch  of  the  Oapetiuis 
becoming  extinct,  Edward  III.,  by  virtae  of 
hereditary  right  derived  fh>m  his  mother's  side, 
clidmed  not  only  snch  provinces  on  the  conti- 
nent  as  had  been  taken  m>m  his  ancestors,  bat 
the  whole  kingdom  of  France:  thus  beginning 
that  protracted  conflict  which  French  historians 
call  the  "hundred  years'  war"  (1887-1468). 
Twice  France  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a 
dependency  of  the  English  crown.  In  1840  en. 
English  fleet  destroyed  the  naval  force  of  France 
at  Slaia,  on  the  coast  of  Flanders;  in  184<l,  at 
OrScy,  the  English  archers  won  an  unexpected 
Tict(»y  over  the  flower  of  French  chivalry ;  and 
10  years  later,  at  Poitiers,  the  Black  Prince  not 
only  conquered  King  John,  but  made  him  pris- 
oner. The  states-general  were  also  the  scene 
of  a  deadly  struggle  between  the  regent  and  tiie 
third  estate,  so  that  royalty  itself  was  pot  in 
Jeopardy ;  companies  of  adventurers  and  mer- 
cenary troops  ransacked  the  provinces :  the  peas- 
antry of  several  districts,  driven  to  despair  by 
the  oppression  of  their  lords,  broke  oat  into  a 
fearftu  insurrection,  which  was  named  the  Jae- 
pttrie,  and  marked  by  all  the  horrors  (tf  a  servile 
war.  Oharles  V.,  by  his  -vigorous  policy,  suc- 
ceeded in  quelling  internal  disorders ;  and  witJi 
the  help  of  his  great  constable,  Du  Guesolin, 
he  Trained  in  a  few  campidgns  all  the  English 
acquisitions  in  France,  with  tiie  exception  of  a 
few  important  seaports.  When  both  died,  in 
1880,  the  kingdom  was  in  a  f^  way  to  regain 
its  former  prosperity.  Bat  the  minority  of 
Oharles  VI.,  and  his  snbsequMit  derangement, 
again  plunged  France  into  a  series  of  calamities. 
The  conflict  between  the  various  classes  of  so- 
cle^ was  renewed  with  increased  ftiry ;  rival 
facnons,  headed  by  princes  of  the  royal  family, 
Orleans  and  Bnrgundy,  waged  agafaut  each 
other  a  war  of  treason  and  a^usination ;  while 
the  EngUsh,  encouraged  by  the  {brlom  oonditioa 
of  their  eneiny,  again  invaded  France.  For  the 
8d  time,  the  French  chivalry  was  decimated  on 
the  memorable  field  of  A^oonrt  (1416).  John 
the  Fearless  bebg  trea^erondy  mordered  by 
the  Orieaidsta  or  Armagnacs,  in  an  interview 
which  was  intended  to  bring  about  pisace, 
Burgundy,  that  is,  the  N.  E.  part  of  France, 
threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  me  Eng^h.  An 
insane  king,  a  qaeen  of  for^:n  origin  impelled 
by  her  nnnatoral  hatred  to  her  son  the  dauphin, 
and  a  prince  carried  away  by  Us  thirst  for  ven- 
geance^ oondnded  the  &moaa  treaty  of  Troyes, 


14S0,  by  which  the  royal  inheritanoe  of  Fnuet 
was  deUvered  up  to  her  deadly  eaemj.  Heoiy 
v.,  on  marry  ingtbe  princess  Catharine,  vai  ap- 
pointed heir  to  Oharles  VI.,  and  meinwliHt  w« 
to  assume  the  power  of  regwt.  Frsnoeteeaed 
now  to  be  irretrievably  lost;  all  herotjmi»j 
powers,  royalty,  clergy,  nobility,  and  ImfVM, 
were  prostrated,  when  a  simple  ooontij  ^  if. 
pearea  and  overthrew  the  power  of  lagljiid. 
Oarried  away  by  patriotto^  or,  as  wu  aappond, 
by  a  supernatural  iii8i»ration,  Joan  of  Ait«is 
the  very  impersonation  of  the  nationil  ie^; 
the  English  were  defeated,  and  the  dinnheritei 
son  of  Oharles  YI.  was  triamphantly  oindaeld 
to  Rheims  to  receive  there  the  royal  nnetioB 
(1429).  Brought  to  a  prematore  aid  bjr  tnMoa 
and  cruelty,  the  Maid  of  Orieansoonld  noteoo- 
plete  the  duiveranoe  of  her  coontry,  but  ^  hsl 
given  the  signal ;  the  nation,  aroosed  bj  her 
example,  fought  its  own  battles,  and  ifter  99 
years  of  repeated  eflEbrts.  drove  the  foreign  ia- 
vaders  away  (1468).  Oalais,  the  onl;  plieeior 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  w«s  to  be  n- 
taken  106  years  later.  After  thets  long  triiii, 
France  was  at  last  enabled  to  exercise  ber  re- 
cuperative powers ;  her  population  inemsedii 
a  nq>id  rate,  industry  ani  art  flonitUied,  nd  tks 
last  vestiges  of  the  past  calamities  diiti^eini 
Meanwhile  her  kings  had  returned  to  tbeirtitS- 
tional  policy  of  enlarging  the  royal  domuai  ud 
consolidating  the  royal  power  by  the  dertnotiot 
of  the  fendti  aristooraoy.  To  this  task  mm 
applied  himself  with  greater  zeal  than  the  cnftf 
and  tyrannical  Lonis  XL  (1461-1488).  Sim- 
berless  nobles  of  every  rank  were  dwiwedto 
the  executioner;  the  most  powerfiil  ot  iIL 
Oharles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Borgondy,  va>  w 
to  his  ruin  and  death  in  1477  by  the  intrigM 
of  Louis,  who  at  once  seized  upon  part  of  tin 
large  inheritance  left  by  that  formidaUe  ytmi, 
and  the  duchy  of  Borgnndy  was  tiins  annexed  to 
the  crown.  The  fine  provinces  of  Ainoo,)(iii^ 
and  Provence,  beside  claims  npon  the  kingdaa  of 
Naples,  were  bequeathed  to  Louis  by  the  bit 
prince  of  the  honseof  Aq]oii;  thekiDgoflnps 
resigned  to  him  the  counties  of  BoasaOkaM 
Oerdagne;  and  France,  readiing thus  her iitto- 
ral  flrtmtiers  toward  the  8.  and  the  8.E,  beaw 
one  of  the  great  powers  on  the  MeditarrttM^ 
On  the  N.  W.,  by  the  marriage  of  Oharles  m 
with  Anne  of  Brittany,  she  gained  poaaawa 
of  that  large  province,  which  had  hitherto  be« 
nearly  independent  WithaweUoiganizedaiBT 
and  a  fUl  treasary{She  was  now  ready  Ar  fong 
contests,  tinder  Clharles  VDI,  a  weahniiww 
prince  who  dreamed  of  Mowing  in  the  fix*- 
steps  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Ohsrlemigs^ 
a  French  force  invaded  Italy  in  1494;  and  oob- 
quered  the  kingdom  of  Naples  wifliont  oro» 
fion ;  but  this  conquest  was  lost  stall  qolAer  thaa 
it  had  beeu  gained.  Such  was  the  ooomai* 
ment  of  those  Italian  wars  in  which  the  turn- 
denoeof  the  Frendi  shone  no  leasoMMPiMio"^ 
than  their  prowess,  and  in  which  the  oriffi''* 
victories  were  always  followed  by  irrefrie'»W 
disasters.    Italy  was  jostly  termed  the  gran  of 
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^Trvndi.  LoQiBXn.trittdalltheartsofdSplo- 
maoy  to  seonre  his  oonqnesta,  but  he  was  no 
match  for  the  Italian  politicians  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  still  leas  for  the  crafty  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon.  By  the  latter  he  was  expelled  for  ever 
from  Naples,  of  which  he  had  partlr  taken  pos- 
session, while  Pope  Julias  II.,  the  repnblio 
of  Venioe,  and  the  princes  of  Italy,  availing 
themselves  of  Spanish,  German,  and  even  Eng- 
lish alliances,  forced  him  ont  of  the  dnohy 
ef  Milan,  which  he  claimed  in  right  of  his 
grandmother,  Valentina  Visoonti,  and  which  he 
had  twice  conqaered.  Francis  I.,  in  his  torn, 
appeared  in  Italy  as  a  oonqneror,  and  his  first 
victory  at  Marignano  or  Mel^ano  (1616) 
seemed  to  forebode  permanent  conqnest;  bat 
the  king  of  France  was  opposed  by  the  em- 
peror Oharles  V.,  and  after  his  disaatrons  de£aat 
at  Pavia  in  1626,  he  was  carried  a  prisoner  to 
Madrid.  Not  dannted  by  the  captivity  of  the 
king,  France  kept  np  the  contest  against  the 
immense  forces  which  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, Spain,  and  Italy  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
^eir  imperial  master.  Francis  I.,  after  his  lib- 
eration, and  his  son  Henry  II.,  were  oonscions 
of  the  importance  for  their  own  oonntry,  as 
well  as  foE  Earope,  of  checking  the  ascendency 
which  the  honse  of  Austria  umed  at;  for 
mom  than  80  years  France  waged  war  not 
only  for  her  own  independence,  bat  for  that  of 
£nrope  also;  more  than  once  her  own  borders 
were  invaded ;  but  she  finally  came  ont  of  the 
straggle  with  honor,  and  not  without  profit. 
She  was  indeed  obliged  to  give  np  all  her  claims 
to  possessions  in  Italy ;  bat,  by  the  treaty  of 
Oateaa  Cambr^sis  (1669),  she  added  to  her  pro- 
vinces the  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Tool,  and  Ver- 
dan,  which  she  had  jost  conquered ;  while  by 
her  alliance  with  the  Protestants  of  Germany 
on  tiie  one  dde,  and  with  the  Turks  on  the 
other,  she  succeeded  in  defeating  the  ambitions 
designs  of  the  Austrian  monarolu.  Daring  this 
period,  her  sociid  organization  had  been  im- 
proved ;  science  and  literature  had  been  cnlti- 
Tated  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  king,  the 
princes,  and  tiio  wealthy;  poets  and  prose 
writers  had  appeared  who  had  given  compara- 
ttve  perfection  to  the  French  luiguage;  paint- 
ing, scolptore,  and  architecture  had  been  snc- 
ceasfolly  cultivated^  and  with  all  its  drawbacks, 
the  first  bflJf  of  the  16th  century  may  be  ac- 
counted one  of  the  brightest  periods  in  her  his- 
tory. The  latter  part  of  this  century  unfortu- 
nately was  darkened  by  the  horrors  of  religions 
civil  wars.  The  reformation  had  been  hiuled 
with  joy  by  many  minds  in  France,  and  its 
doctrines  were  r^)idly  propagated  by  Oalvin 
and  his  fcdlowers.  Mostly  circnlated  at  first 
among  the  nobility,  they  g<dned  ground  iSl  over 
the  country,  although  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation  remained  fdthfbl 
in  ueir  allegiance  to  the  Soman  Catholic 
chnroh.  Francis  L  and  Henry  U  attempted  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  new  principles ;  they 
«ven  resorted  to  persecution,  but  this  only  gave 
a  new  bnpetot  to  the  religious  movement.  Tbtir 


nombers  increasing  didly.the  Protestants  plan- 
ned a  powerfnl  organization  not  only  to  preserve 
their  liberty  of  conscience,  but  also  to  gtun,  if 
possible,  political  influence.  They  formed,  as  it 
were,  a  kind  of  commonwealth  within  the  state. 
This  could  not  but  inspire  the  rulers  of  an  ab- 
solute government  with  uneasiness  and  fear; 
and  although  pnident  advisers  tried  at  first  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation,  such  a  policy  could 
not  be  permanentiy  adopted,  and  the  king  was 
soon  found  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Catholics. 
Both  parties  meanwhile  had  their  chosen  chi^ 
and  both  were  ready  for  the  contest  This 
commenced  in  fact  as  early  as  1660,  during  the 
short  reign  of  Francis  U.,  and  lasted  with  more 
or  less  violence  till  1696.  No  fewer  than  8  civil 
wars  were  waged  during  the  reigns  of  Oharles 
IX.  and  Henry  III.,  a  period  of  scarcely  28  years. 
The  Protestants  held  their  ground  with  tenacity; 
the  most  illastrious  among  their  chiefis.  Admiral 
Gaspard  de  Ooligni,  accomplished  wonders;  but, 
thoroughly  honest  and  too  ready  to  confide  in 
the  honesty  of  others,  he  permitted  himself  to 
be  deceived  by  the  fair  promises  of  Oharles  IX., 
and  with  thonaands  of  his  companions  was 
treacherously  murdered  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
night,  1672.  This  fearful  massacre  did  not  how- 
ever annihiUte  the  Protestants,  who  continued 
the  struggle  against  the  holy  league  or  Catholic 
union,  which  had  been  organized  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  Catholic  church  isFranoe,  and 
which  was  upheld  by  the  pope  as  well  as  Phil- 
ip n.  of  Spain,  The  head  of  the  league,  Duke 
Henry  of  Guise,  secretly  aimed  at  the  crown, 
and  his  popularity  seemed  to  warrant  his  suc- 
cess, when  Henry  HI.  during  the  session  of  the 
states-generd  at  Blois,  in  1688,  had  him  des- 
patdied  by  his  body  guards,  known  as  the 
"  forty-five."  A  few  months  later,  in  1689,  the 
khig  himself  fell  by  the  dagger  of  the  fanatic 
Jacques  Clement,  leaving  his  crown  to  Henry 
of  Navarre,  the  head  of  the  family  of  Bourbon, 
and  the  leader  of  the  Protestants.  The  strug- 
gle henceforth  took  essentially  a  political  turn ; 
and  Henry,  joined  by  but  a  few  of  the  Catholics 
who  had  served  his  predecessor,  and  much 
reduced  in  circumstances,  had  great  difiicul^ 
in  making  good  his  claims  to  the  crown.  Hi) 
personal  bravery  and  ability,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic gayety  of  his  character,  finally  concfl- 
lated  many  of  the  Catholic  royalists,  but  he 
could  hope  to  be  recognized  as  king  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  only  on  his  conversion  to 
Catholicism.  To  this  he  assented,  June  26, 
1698 ;  and  now  his  whole  attention  was  given 
to  the  pacification  of  his  kingdom.  This  he  ef- 
fected by  concluding  with  Spain  the  treaty  of 
Yervins,  May  2, 1698,  imon  the  conditions  of 
tiie  old  treaty  of  Oateau  Cambrics,  and  by  pub- 
lishing the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,  which 
granted  to  the  Frotestants  ftill  religious  liberty, 
admission  to  all  o£Bces,  and  several  places  of  se- 
curity, among  others  the  strong  city  of  La  Bo- 
chelle.  Henry  now  devoted  himsejif  entirely  to 
the  work  of  healing  the  wounds  which  had  bieen 
Inflicted  on- the  country  daring  nearly  40  years 
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of  bloodshed  and  devutation.  AMisted  b; 
Sully,  his  bosom  friend  aad  minister,  be  restored 
order  in  all  branches  of  public  service,  amelio- 
rated the  administration  of  jostice,  lightened 
the  taxes  while  betterlug  the  public  nnancea, 
fostered  agriculture,  encouraged  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  finally  croated  a  regular  system 
of  government,  aiming  especially  at  the  moral 
ana  material  improvement  of  the  people.  He 
then  returned  to  the  old  policy  of  Francis  I., 
and  meditated  the  hiuniliation  of  the  house  of 
Austria ;  great  preparations  were  made  for  the 
enterprise,  and  Henry  was  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture for  the  army,  when  he  was  assassinated 
V  R«™iUfl<5>  May  14, 1610.  This  calamity  in- 
terrupted for  nearly  16  years  the  progress  of 
the  kiogdom  at  home  and  abroad.  Under  the 
regency  of  Heng^'s  widow,  Mary  de'  Medici, 
mother  of  Louis  XIII.,  disorders  were  renewed ; 
the  Protestants  dreamed  of  their  imaginary  in- 
dependent commonwealth ;  the  public  treasure 
was  scandalously  wasted ;  and  the  kingdom  was 
distracted  by  war  between  the  queen  mother  and 
the  yonn^  Icing,  soon  after  the  latter  reached 
his  majority.  Happily  a  great  minister.  Cardi- 
nal fiicheheu,  took  the  reins  of  government  in 
1624,  crushed  rebellion  under  whatever  form  it 
showed  itself  consolidated  the  power  of  the 
monarch  at  home,  and  -paitlj  reviving  the  politi- 
cal designs  of  the  late  king,  boldly  threw  the  in- 
fluence and  arms  of  France  into  that  European 
conflict  called  the  80  years'  war.  "While  annihi- 
lating the  poUtical  power  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants, he  energetically  supported  the  Grerman 
Protestants  in  their  struggle  against  the  house 
of  Austria ;  to  this  end  he  spared  neither  money 
nor  troops ;  and  on  his  death,  in  1642,  the  rivu 
of  France  had  been  already  many  times  humbled. 
The  successor  of  Bicheliea,  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
pursued  the  same  policy ;  and  the  first  years  of 
the  reign  of  Lonis  XI V.  were  marked  by  bril- 
liant victories,  most  of  them  won  by  the  young, 
duke  d'Enghien,  afterward  the  "  great  Oond^." 
The  treaty  of  Westphalia  m  1648  not  onlv  as- 
serted the  triumph  of  religions  and  political  lib- 
erty in  Germany,  but  the  victory  of  FraAce  over 
Austria,  a  victoiy  which  added  to  her  territory 
the  province  of  Alsace.  The  troubles  of  the 
Fronde,  a  famt  image  of  the  old  civil  wars,  de- 
tracted nothing  from  the  inflaenoe  gained  abroad 
by  the  French  government,  and  Mazarin  con- 
cluded with  Spain,  in  1659,  the  treaty  of  the. 
Pyr6n6eg,  which  secured  two  other  provinces  to 
France,  Artois  and  Boussillon.  This  able  politic 
cian  resigned  to  the  hands  of  Louis  XIV.  a  king- 
dom well  prepared  for  the  full  exercise  of  abso- 
lute power.  Under  this  monarch  France  rose  to 
the  height  of  fortune  and  glory,  while  he  himself 
was  placed  above  all  control.  Louis  XIV.  wm 
firmly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  Glod  sends 
kings  on  eartJi  as  his  chosen  representatives, 
and  imparts  to  them  especial  lights  for  the  ful- 
filment of  their  mission.  This  consciousness  of 
almost  preternatural  superiority,  being  united 
in  him  with  unlimited  ambition,  untiring  per- 
severance, a  domineering  spirit,  and  firm  self- 


reliana«,  invested  Um  williin>nyoftiMittii< 
bates  of  greatness.  From  the  dsy  i^  Kuaria'i 
death  he  assumed  the  whole  dirMtion  of  pnllie 
afikirs,  and  his  ministers  were  Uttk  more  tins 
elerks,  intrusted  with  the  execution  (^  his  de- 
signs. Two  only,  Colbert  and  Lanvoi^  can  bt 
regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  rule;  ktpliut 
courtiers  as  they  were,  their  preteodouKrw 
disturbed  the  king's  self-oonfideDce,  nd  the 
plans  and  improvements  they  sagged  Ten 
of  course  appri^riated  by  the  Ung  ssUimtil 
The  first  years  of  his  administration  Tetttltt 
most  useful.  Colbert  devoted  himself  to  im- 
proving all  the  resources  of  the  kingdom ;  etey 
branch  of  revenue  became  prosperou;  «nd,ii 
at  the  beginning  of  the  centoiy  under  Eeiux 
rV..  the  national  wealth  increased  vith  nnmid 
rapidity.  Intellectual  progress  kq>t  pace  Tith 
material,  and  every  thing  con^ired  to  crette  i 
literary  period  of  nnparaUeled  magmficeiiee.  A 
short  war  against  Spui),  which  wastenaiiuted 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Ohapelle  in  1668,  sane- 
ly interrupted  this  happy  commencement;  bst 
it  had  awakened  suspicions  among  the  oei^ 
boring  powers,  and  a  triple  alliance  vas  fonDsl 
between  HoIUmd,  Spain,  and  £n(^i  Sciict- 
ly  4  years  had  elapsed  when  Louis  XI7.,  it  the 
head  of  more  tlian  100,000  men,  inrtded  Hol- 
land, which,  being  deserted  by  one  of  ber  ales, 
could  be  preserved  only  by  the  united  exeitiooi 
of  Spain  and  Germany ;  the  bloody  contert 
lasted  6  years;  the  French  armies,  under  Condi, 
Turenne,  and  Luxembourg,  were  victoriois  in 
nearly  every  encounter,  while  French  fleetsdis- 
tinguished  themselves  against  the  nnited  ditiI 
forces  of  Spain  and  Holland.  Tbe  peaceitf  Niii» 
gnen,  1678,  put  an  end  to  regular  hwtihtiei^ 
bnt  not  to  the  encroachments  of  Louis  117^, 
who,  inflated  by  success,  seized  npon  proraiM 
and  cities  which,  according  to  hisownconrtw- 
tion  of  past  treaties,  belonged  to  Frsnoe.  Ea- 
rope,  tired  of  war  and  awed  by  the  evenbrf 
the  last  campaigns,  durst  not  thwart  tbeeowe 
of  the  overbeanng  monarch.  Louis  h»d  dw 
reached  the  lenith  of  his  greatness ;  he  hsd  sid- 
ed to  his  kingdom  Flanders,  Fraache  Com 
the  imperial  city  of  Strasbourg,  and  lerffll 
other  miportant  territories;  he  was  fes™ 
abroad  and  respected  at  home;  he  wtitau 
the  Great  for  his  subjects,  and  even  hiaewnwi 
scarcely  refiised  him  this  title.  The  lag* 
of  Augsburg,  devised  by  William  of  Oraott 
had  united  together  the  emperor,  Hotai 
Sweden,  and  Savoy,  and  was  jomed  fo'  Knglw 
on  the  revoluti(m  of  1688.  Louis  XlV.,  »l"l 
undertook  to  reestablish  James  H.  on  hi«  thno^ 
engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  asa^  tlis 
powerful  codition,  and  maintained  it  fa  ' 
years ;.  his  armies  and  naval  forcM,  the  &rmtf 
especially,  still  achieved  many  trinniphs; «» 
when  tlie  peace  of  Ryswick  was  concludeo  B 
1697,  the  allies,  although  they  boasted  of  «?• 
cess,  were  nearly  as  much  eihansted  «s  tnsf 
opponent  This  8d  war  of  Louis  HT.  m»T'» 
some  degree  be  conridered  a  war  of  principle  I 
the  4th  and  last  one,  that  of  the  Spanish  meets- 
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rion,  VM  broB^  abont  by  men  £unil]r  amU- 
tion.  A  more Ibrmidable  coalition  opposed  the 
ambitions  schemes  of  the  old  king,  who  wned  at 
nothing  less  than  placing  his  grandson  upon  the 
&>an]u  throne,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Charles 
II. ;  the  two  greatest  generals  of  their  time, 
Marlborough  aind  Prince  Eugene,  were  at  the 
head  of  the  allied  armies ;  defeat  after  defeat 
befell  the  French  forces,  and  the  kingdom 
seemed  reduced  to  extremities ;  but  tlie  con- 
stancy of  the  king  did  not  fail  him  during  a 
Mmtest  of  13  years'  duration ;  he  succeeded  in 
Ilia  bold  undertaking,  and  by  the  treaties  of 
Ctrecht  and  Bastadt  (1718-'14)  the  house  of 
Bourbon  inherited  the  best  part  of  the  once 
oia^ificent  Castilian  monarchy.  The  burden 
trhich  he  bore  to  his  last  moments  was  fat  too 
beary  for  his  weak  suxMiessors;  he  had  more- 
over taxed  the  energies  of  France  and  stretch- 
ed the  royal  power  to  such  an  extent  that  a  re- 
iction  was  unavoidable.  The  18th  century  was 
m  age  of  depression,  decay,  and  ruin  for  all  the 
institutions,  doctrines,  and  classes  tliat  had 
^therto  commanded  respect.  Royalty  lost  its 
srestige,  both  through  the  unbounded  licen* 
iiouaness  of  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
the  king  himself^  and  throogh  the  irretriev- 
able corruption  or  imbecility  of  its  mini»- 
iers;  nobility  became  degraded ;  the  great 
x>nstitutcd  bodies  fell  into  generid  contempt: 
utd  an  uncontrollable  spirit  of  censure  ana 
'aillery  hastened  the  work  of  destruction. 
Even  the  remedies  that  were  tried  only  addr 
id  to  the  universal  confiision.  Politically 
the  French  government,  controlled  in  tnms 
by  nnscrupulous  princes^  by  Cardinal  Fleory, 
K-ho,  how  good  soever  his  internal  administra- 
ticm,  failed  to  support  the  national  dignity 
abroad,  and  by  the  king's  mistresses,  gradually 
;ank  in  the  eyes  of  Europe ;  and  toward  the 
end  of  Louis  XV.'s  reign,  it  could  scarcely  be 
ranked  among  the  great  European  powers, 
riie  4  wars  in  which  France  then  participated^ 
against  Spain  (ITIT-.'IS),  for  the  succession  of 
Poland  (1783-36),  for  the  succession  <rf  Austria 
[ir40-'4S),  and  finally  the  7  years'  war  (1766- 
'63),  were  productive  only  of  disgrace  and  dis- 
aster. This  dark  picture  is  somewhat  relieved 
by  occasional  successes  and  individual  deeds  of 
arallantry.;  such  was  especially  the  case  in  the 
3d  war  above  mentioned,  when  Maurice  of 
Saxony  won  glorious  victories  for  the  country 
of  his  adoption,  and  vindicated  her  claim  to  be 
still  one  of  the  great  military  powers  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  the  7  years'  war  placed  in  a  shame- 
ful light  the  incompetence  of  the  French  gene- 
rals, the  unparalleled  want  of  discipline  among 
bheir  8oldier&  and,  notwitlistonding  a  few  happy 
exceptions,  the  lowering  of  the  general  military 
character  of  the  nation.  The  navy  was  not 
only  demoralized,  but  it  was  utterly  ruined; 
:he  French  colonies  in  Asia  and  America  were 
lost,  and  the  French  flag  almost  disappeared 
Irom  the  seas.  At  home,  however,  literature 
ukl  philosophy  were  cultivated  with  extraordi- 
lary  ardor,  and  with  the  glory  of  these  par* 
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-suits  the  nation  seemed  aiming  to  cover  the 
disgrace  whidi  liad  befallen  her  arms.  One 
consequence  of  the  spread  of  philosojihioal 
teachings  was  an  earnest  and  general  desire  fcnr 
reform,  which  showed  itself  in  different  ways 
as  soon  as  Louis  XVI.  had  ascended  the  throne 
(1774).  The  king  liimself  and  some  of  his 
counsellors  were  willing  to  place  themselves 
at  the  head  of  this  reform  movement ;  but  the 
well-meaning  monarch  was  too  deficient  in 
energy,  and  the  opposition  around  him  was  too 
strong,  to  admit  of  the  success  of  such  an  underw 
taking.  The  privQeged  orders  carried  their 
hostility  80  tar,  that  the  people  took  the  re- 
forms into  th^r  own  hands;  and  a  revolution 
was  the  result.  This  very  revolution  was 
partiy  prepared  hr  the  help  which  Louis  XYI, 
extended  to  the  English  colonies  in  America ; 
the  sympathy  which  nearly  all  classes  felt  for 
their  liberty,  the  principles  which  their  exam- 
ple difEbsed  among  the  thoughtful,  the  entha- 
siasm  excited  by  their  ultimate  triumph,  en- 
couraged the  French  nation  to  attempt  its  own 
liberty.  The  states-general  met  on  May  6, 
1789;  the  third  estate,  by  dint  of  prudence, 
energy,  and  perseverance,  secured  its  ascendency 
over  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  and  swore  not  to 
separate  until  ther  had  given  a  constitution  to 
their  country,  and  thus  originated  a  movement 
that  soon  became  uncontrollable,  but  which, 
though  it  occasioned  many  ^ievances  and  suf- 
ferings, was  finally  productive  of  much  good. 
The  constituent  assembly,  the  first  of  the  great 
assemblies  which  guided  the  French  revolution, 
labored  for  about  2i  years,  from  May  6, 1789.  to 
Sept,  80, 1791,  to  establish  the  principles  which 
still  form  the  basis  of  the  French  law  and  con- 
stitution— civil  and  religious  liberty,  eqnality 
of  rights,  and  popular  sovereignty.  It  over- 
threw feudal  and  hierardiical  privileges,  pro- 
vincial divisions  and  customs,  gave  to  tJie  coun- 
try a  regular  administration,  and  tried  to  estab- 
lish a  kind  of  constitutional  monarchy.  Tlie 
lenslative  assembly,  which  succeeded,  had  but 
a  short  existence,  from  Oct.  1, 1791,  to  Sept.  21, 
1793 ;  ill  satisfied  with  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, it  did  not  npkold  it,  and  paved  uie  way 
for  the  republican  government.  This  was  at 
once  prootumed  by  the  third  popular  assembly, 
the  national  convention,  on  its  first  meeting, 
Sept.  21;  and  then  the  fearful  trials,  butch- 
eries, and  gigantic  strug^^es  of  the  French  rev- 
olution commenced.  Organizing  at  once  a  gov- 
eniment  of  absolute  powers,  the  convention 
sentenced  Louis  XYI.  to  death  as  a  declaration 
of  war  against  all  the  kings  of  Europe,  and 
summoned  all  nations  to  independence,  extend- 
ing to  them  the  helping  band  of  France.  Thence- 
forth the  country  had  to  struggle  against  nearly 
all  the  Enropean  powers ;  the  tremendous  im- 
pulse it  gave  to  the  whole  people  carried  her 
throng  all  foreign  dangers;  and  when  the  con- 
vention a^jonmi^  Oct.  26, 1795,  after  a  session 
of  more  than  87  months,  the  republic  was  every- 
where triumphant  The  internal  struggles  be- 
tween the  republican  and  the  reactionary  parties 
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Ibat  marked  the  ezistenoe  of  {he  directorial 
government,  from  Oct  27, 1796,  to  Nov.  9, 1799, 
are  merged  in  the  milltaiy  glory  of  Bonaparte, 
whose  campaigns  in  Italy  (l796-'7)  and  expe- 
dition to  Egypt  (1798-'9)  pointed  him  ont  as 
the  ititare  master  of  the  nation.  When,  on  his 
retnm  from  the  East,  the  yonng  general  drove 
the  le^slative  oonncil  from  their  ohamlwr  and 
formed  a  new  constitution,  his  course  was 
unanimously  approved,  and  the  history  of  France 
became  for  15  years  the  history  of  a  single  man. 
Ohosen  first  consul  for  10  years,  Dec  18, 1799, 
he  broke  up  the  coalition  which  had  been 
formed  against  France,  by  his  victory  at  Ma- 
rengo, June  14, 1800:  forced  Austria  to  con- 
clude the  peace  of  Luneville  in  1801,  and 
England  that  of  Amiens  in  1802 ;  and  by  a  con- 
coraat  with  the  pope  reestablished  Christian 
worship  in  France.  Oonsnl  for  life,  Aug.  8, 1802, 
then  hereditanr  emperor.  May  18,  1804,  he 
proved  himself  a  great  legislator  at  home  by 
the  formation  of  the  civil  code,  the  organization 
of  public  instruction,  and  the  improvements  he 
introduced  in  all  the  branches  of  public  service; 
while  he  added  to.his  military  and  political  glory 
by  his  triumphs  at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Anerstadt 
iiylan,  fViedland,  Eckmfihl,  and  Wagram,  and 
by  the  treaties  of  peace  which  he  ngned  at 
Presburg,  1805,  Tilsit,  1807,  and  Vienna,  1809, 
with  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  successively 
brought  by  England  into  coalition  against  him. 
He  had  now  r^ched  the  height  of  his  power 
and  glory ;  he  had  placed  his  brothers  on  the 
thrones  of  Holland,  Westphalia,  and  Spain,  and 
his  brother-in-law  on  that  of  Naples ;  he 
tims  extended  his  influence  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  western  Europe,  and  played  a  part 
'  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  Charlemagne. 
But  his  insatiate  ambition  was  an  incessant  cause 
of  terror  and  hatred  agtunst  him  among  the  sov- 
ereigns and  the  nations  of  Enrope ;  they  were 
waiting  for  the  moment  when  this  wonderflil 
fortune  should  bepn  to  decline.  It  was  shaken 
by  the  successful  resistance  which  the  con- 
queror met  with  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  (1808- 
'18) ;  but  his  prestige  was  mined  by  his  disas- 
trous expedition  to  Bnsaa  in  1812.  The  European 
nations,  recovering  their  courage,  united  against 
him ;  and  their  combined  exertions  inflicted 
upon  him  at  Leipsic,  Oct.  18, 1818,  a  blow  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  accomplished  wonders  during  the  campaign 
of  1814 ;  he  could  not  expel  his  enemies  from  the 
French  territory ;  he  was  dethroned,  and  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  received  nom  the  con- 
querors the  sceptre  of  France,  now  restricted  to 
nor  old  limits.  The  sudden  retnm  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba  overthrew  this  new  power;  and  for 
100  days,  from  March  20  to  June  28, 1816,  he  waa 
again  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  France ; 
but  the  battle  of  Waterloo  (June  18, 1815)  de- 
stroyed his  power  forever,  and  the  Bourbons, 
under  the  protection  of  foreign  bayonets,  once 
more  ruled  the  kingdom.  Louis  XV  III.,  the  first 
monarch  under  the  restoration,  granted  a  charter 
to  his  snbjectt^  and  keeping  oaraftilly  within  the 


limits  of  (bat  inatmmwt,  died  in  nn&tinM 
possession  of  his  throne,  although,  in  compUaaea 
with  orders  from  the  holy  alliance,  he  had  ia 
1828  sent  a  French  army  to  pat  down  the  libeni 
revolution  in  Spain.  Eiis  brodier,  Obmiet  X. 
a  strange  mixture  of  generoos  impobes  rad 
conceited  bigotry,  anxious  to  take  bade  the  little 
liberty  France  was  enjoying,  tried  to  div«rt 
public  attention  by  supporting  the  Greek  inaur- 
rection  against  Turkey  (1827-'8)  and  oooqacring 
Algiers  (1880).  Bat  these  enterprises  uAed  to 
conciliate  public  <^inion ;  and  when  the  Ung 
attempted  to  suspend  seme  of  the  most  impurtaat 
guarantees  secured  by  the  charter,  a  fcmmdsUe 
fnsarrection  broke  out,  July  87, 1880.  C%artei 
was  obliged  to  abdicate;  and  after  a  tew  dni 
interval,  his  condn,  Louis  Philippe,  doke  of  Or- 
leans, was  appointed  king  (Aug.  9)  by  the  dum- 
ber of  deputies.  The  choioe,  however,  bebg 
acceptable  to  the  middle  classes  or  hottrfferim, 
was  midntained  ;  and  notwithstanding  some 
occasional  outbursts  of  republicanism  taaaor 
the  people,  the  July  monarchy,  as  it  was  called 
lasted  for  18  years.  At  first  Lonia  Fhifipoe 
seemed  willing  to  fulfil  the  expectatioiM  of  the 
liberalists,  supported  Belgium  against  H<^and, 
and  seized  upon  Ancona  to  ooonterbalanoe  the 
influence  of  the  Austrians  in  Itely.  Bat  by 
degrees  his  policy  was  changed ;  the  govern- 
ment proved  reactionary  at  home  and  devcsd  of 
energy  abroad ;  and  the  popular  &Tor  on  wkidt 
it  had  relied  deserted  it  A  political  maidfata- 
tion  in  fiavor  of  pariiamentary  reform  Thou^ 
on  another  revolution,  Feb.  84,  1848 ;  aad 
although  the  minority  of  fhe  nation  woold  have 
preferred  the  continuation  of  a  constitatknal 
liberal  monarchy,  the  irresistible  ooorae  of 
events  precipiteted  them  into  a  repubHe.  Tlte 
middle  classes,  being  apparentiy  readied  ts 
their  present  fate,  prmessed  to  be  ready  to  give 
this  new  form  of  government  a  fisir  total;  bat 
within  a  few  months  their  representatirea  ia 
the  constituent  assembly,  frightened  by  aodal- 
istic  movements,  gave  strong  evidence  of  their 
deadly  opposition  to  it.  A  so-called  repnbGeaa 
constitution  was  adopted,  and  on  Dec  10, 18t8, 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  nephew  «f  Na- 
poleon L,  was  elected  president  of  tibe  IVeDd 
republic  for  a  term  of  4  years,  by  6,fiB8,7K 
votes,  against  about  1,600,000  given  to  Geo. 
Oavaignac,  who  had  done  good  service  fer  tb» 
preservation  of  order  during  th«  most  ttying 
drcumstances.  Internal  dissenmons,  some  s^gos 
of  which  were  apparent,  soon  estranged  tlie 
majority  of  the  legislative  assembly  from  tiw 
president;  and  ramors  of  revolation  beeme 
rife  as  the  epoch  of  a  new  presidential  flff^yt 
approached.  The  expectM  revolation  took 
place,  Dec.  8, 1861 :  by  a  bold  stroke  of  poKqr 
the  president  dissolved  the  assembly,  assumed 
dictetorial  powers,  and  made  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  asking  them  to  sanction  by  their  volei 
what  had  been  done.  The  support  of  the  array 
had  been  previously  secured,  and  various  nnoon- 
certed  attempts  at  armed  resistance  were  smoth- 
ered by  mergetio  and  bloody  measures,    tlm 
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TvwtinOoaarj  president,  who  dose  controlled 
the  elections,  was  ohosen  for  a  term  of  10, years 
by  7,889,218  votes;  a  new  constitution,  very 
mnch  lilce  the  oonsnlar  one  framed  by  Bonaparte 
in  1799,  was  promulgated ;  and  finally,  Nov.  7, 
1868,  the  senate  made  a  motion  for  the  reCstab- 
lishment  of  the  empire;  this  having  been  as- 
sented to  by  a  vote  of  7,824,129  citizens,  the 
empire  was  proclaimed,  Dec.  2,  1862.  The 
emperor  wields  his  power  with  stoh  energy  and 
ability  that  he  is  conridered  the  leading  spirit 
of  Earope ;  and  France  has  resaraed  the  rank 
she  held  dnrinjr  the  reigns  of  Lonis  XIY.  and 
Napoleon  I.  The  war  against  Rossia  for  the 
protection  of  the  Ottoman  empire  (1864-'6), 
and  that  in  Italy  against  Austria  (1859),  show 
that  she  has  lost  nothing  of  her  military  snpe- 
riority. — A  more  detailed  aooonnt  of  the  princi- 
pal events  in  the  history  of  France  will  be  found 
in  the  articles  on  her  various  sovereigns,  states- 
men, and  generals. — See  Statulique  ginerah 
mitkodiqut  et  eomplits  de  la  Franet,  by  J.  H. 
3chnitzler  (4  to1s.8vo.,  1842-'6)  ;  Patrick,  ou  la 
France  aneiatMelmodemt{3  vols.,  Paris,  1847); 
Elerum  Galliearwn  et  Franeiearum  Seriptorei, 
ru  reeueil  de*  Mttorien*  de  France,  by  Dom 
Bouqnet  and  other  Benedictine  monks,  contin- 
ned  by  members  of  the  institute  (21  vols.  fbl.. 
1788-1867);  CoUeetiotu  de*  mtmairtt  relatM  d 
Phittoire  de  Franee,  respectively  published  by 
Goizot,  Petitot,  Bncnon,  and  Michaud  and  Fon- 
joolat ;  the  general  histories  of  France  by  Sis- 
mondi  (81  vols.  8vo.,  1821-'43),  Henri  Martin 
(4th  ed.,  17  vols.  8vo.,  1866-'9),  Michelet  (not 
yet  oomplete,  12  vols.  8vo.,  to  Lonis  XIV.), 
Thtephile  Lavallte  (12th  ed.,  4  vols.  12mo., 
1858),  and  Dnmy  (8  vol^.  12mo.,  last  ed.,  1869) ; 
"  History  of  France,"  by  E.  E.  Crowe  (5  vols. 
Bvo.,  London,  1868  et  leg.);  "History  of 
France,"  by  J.  White  (1  voL  8vo.,  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1869). 

FRANCE,  IsLB  OF.    See  MAUsrrnis. 

FRANCE,  LAMOUAas  and  LirxRATUBE  of. 
The  French  is  the  most  important  of  the  6  Ro- 
manic languages  produced  trom  Latin  by  the  in- 
Saenoe  of  other  tongues.  The  Italian,  the  Ruma- 
aio  or  Wallachian,  the  Provencal,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  are  its  sisters.  The  Belgaa  of  Gaul 
probably  spoke  Celto-Teutonic,  the  Aquitani 
Oelto-Iberio,  while  the  Oeltcs  or  Calli  proper 
xxinpied  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  at  the 
lame  time  Greek  colonies  held  points  on  the  Med- 
terranean  sea.  The  language  of  Rome  over- 
grhelmed  all  these  idioms.  The  Grallio,  however, 
Eras  yet  sMken  in  the  8d  century ;  Celticism  was 
3«rceptible  in  the  lingua  ruitiea,  or  degenerate 
Latin,  at  the  dose  of  the  6th  century ;  and  the 
uioient  vernaculars  continued  to  exist  afterward. 
The  nutiea  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Py- 
tin&ta  in  the  4th  century.  The  corruption  of 
the  Latin  was  similar  in  all  the  conntnea  fr«vn 
the  Danube  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagns,  and  tiie 
ibove-mentioned  languages  differ  only  in  conse- 
joenoe  of  the  various  barbarona  tongues  that 
bave  acted  upon  them.  Since  the  Snevi,  Visi- 
goths, Bnrgundians,  Fhmks,  dec,  made  no  ef- 


forts to  destroy  the  langnagee  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Gaul,  comparatively  few  words  of  theirs  bu> 
vived  in  the  lingua  rustiea.  Many  Celtic  ele- 
ments had  combined  with  the  Latin  even  before 
Cffisar,  and  some  were  introduced  afterward ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ' 
Latin  stock  on  account  of  their  common  origin 
from  the  storehouse  of  the  Indo-European  fami- 
ly of  languages.'  The  Latin  jargon,  tainted  by 
Germanic  ingredients,  is  called  lingua  Romano, 
and  also  OaUiea  or  GaUieana.  It  coexisted  for 
some  time  with  the  Frenkitka  (Franeitea,  Fran- 
eiea),  or  7%eotiiea  or  Tudetque;  and  although  it 
continued  to  exist  with  more  vigor  than  the 
last  named,  it  was  eventually  (»lled  lingua 
Franeo-  Oalliea,  or  rather  Franco-Romano,  Ion- 
ipie  Franfoite.  While  the  Frankish  prevailed 
m  the  N.  and  E.  of  the  country,  the  ruttica  or 
Romana  was  spoken  S.  of  the  Loire,  although 
also  used  in  the  Frankish  regions.  The  council 
of  Tours  (818)  recommended  the  use  of  both 
the  rustic  and  Tndeso  versions  of  the  homilies. 
Probably  tlie  most  ancient  monument  of  the 
Roman  is  the  oath  of  Louis  the  German  to 
Charles  the  Bald,  who  on  his  part  swore  in 
German,  in  Strasbourg,  Feb.  842.  This  oath  ran 
as  follows: 

Pro    Seo  tmiir  at  pro  Chrbtfaui  poblo        et  Dostre 

Poor  I'lmour  A»  Dlen  et  poor  1«  p«apl«  Chtitlen  et  notra 
eommnn  ulTsment,  dist  dl  en  kvknt,  la 

■alut  oommun,  dort^navaot  (de  Isto  die  In  eb-enteX  ea 

qnent  Dons       sarlr      et  podlr       me  dnnat,  Ac 
tknt  que  DIeu  eavolr  et  pouTolr  m«  dooncra,  &a 

The  Latin  grammatical  suffixes  were  gradually 
dropped,  and  the  accusative  case  was  in  general 
taken  as  the  new  word.  Auxiliary  verbs  were 
successively  introduced  from  the  Teutonic  idi- 
oms, the  case  endings  were  supplied  by  prepo- 
sitions, the  personu  endings  of  verbs  by  pro- 
nouns, or  both  by  the  fragments  of  ancient  end- 
ings and  by  pronouns  before  the  verb.  In  the 
10th  century  the  Latin  ille,  i»te  were  converted 
in  to  the  article  le  and  the  pronouns  il  and  eet  {ce), 
the  latter  being  pronounced  *t.  According  to 
Raynonard's  hypothesis,  the  lingua  Romana  was 
separated  into  two  dialects.  The  Visigoths  and 
Bnrgundians  S.  of  the  Loire  said  oc  (Latin  ae, 
German  ameh,  also)  for  yes,  for  which  the  Franks 
and  Normans  (wlio  established  themselves  in 
France  in  912)  along  the  Seine  used  oil;  hence 
the  southern  or  Provenfal  dialect  was  named 
la  longve  d?oc,  and  tlic  nortliern  (Roman-Wallo- 
nic)  la  langue  d'oil.  After  879  the  focus  of  the 
former  was  at  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Aries,  and 
in  927  the  chief  point  of  the  latter  at  the  court 
of  the  duke  of  Normandy.  Less  troubled  by 
wars  and  more  thoroughly  Romanized,  the  south 
produced  distingnislied  troubadours  during  two 
centuries  while  the  north  had,  somewhat  later, 
its  trbuvire*,  both  named  from  trgvare,  to  fiud 
— finders  of  songs,  poets.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  orusades  to  tlie  death  of  St.  Louis  (lOOo- 
1270)  both  dialects  approached  toward  a  fusion. 
The  vulgar  language  was  employed  in  the  cru- 
sades in  rotising  the  populace,  whose  war-cry 
was:  JDiexelveU(Goiyful3it).    Under  John  the 
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fiats  vere  bdd  both  in  00  and  In  oilL  A  fyw 
frapnents  of  the  Bible  date  before  1100;  bot 
p(^alar  heroic  and  religions  aongs  appear  to 
have  been  composed  and  recited  by  the  jon' 
ghten  (joeulatorei).  The  development  of  chiv- 
•Ijrio  poetiy  in  Provence  was  onecked  hj  the 
penecation  of  the  Albigenses;  the  langoage  of 
the  tronlMidoan  was  proseribed,  and,  together 
with  the  pditical  rule  of  the  north,  the  idiom 
of  IHcardy  (a  branch  of  the  langtu  tPoil)  ex- 
tended  toward  the  south.  The  real  French  Ian* 
gnage  began  to  be  developed  about  the  time  of 
Uie  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  thb  French 
orussders,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
Already  before  the  conquest  of  England  by  "Wil- 
liam (1066)  English  youths  were  sent  to  be  ed- 
noated  in  France ;  but  the  conquest  made  the 
Korman-Frendi  the  oflSoial  and  court  langnage 
in  England.  Froissart's  "Chronides"  (14th 
century)  is  the  first  work  in  genuine  French. 
Francis  L  substituted  the  laneuage  for  Latin 
in  publio  transactions.  RaboLais  greatly  en- 
riched it;  Ronsard  and  Dn  Bellay,  Amyot  and 
Montaigne,  and  others  developed  it  fhrther.  The 
religions  reform,  political  troubles,  the  influence 
of  the  Italian  wars  and  queens,  modified  it  great- 
ly. The  introduction  of  Arabic  words  is  <£iefly 
doe  to  the  omsadea,  and  that  of  Oreek  and 
Latin  words  and  of  soientifio  terms  to  the  study 
of  those  languages  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
natural  sciences.  The  aeacHmie  I^anfaita.  ea- 
tabUshed  by  Bicbelien  for  the  regulation  of  tho 
national  langnage  (1686),  the  influence  of  the 
court,  the  labors  of  the  Port-Boyaligts,  especial- 
ly Pieoal  (1656),  and  a  Kahu^  of  great  writers, 
purified,  augmented,  and  diffused  it  more  and 
more.  It  was  first  used  as  a  diplomatic  lan- 
guage at  the  conferences  of  Kim^uen  (1678). — 
The  French  is  certainly  a  very  clear  tongue, 
on  account  of  the  strictly  logical  ordM'  of  its 
syntax,  but  very  monotonous,  and  inc^>able 
of  the  composition  of  words  already  fixed,  as 
wen  as  of  bold  poetic  turns.  The  French 
language,  in  short,  is,  like  every  other,  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  nationality,  vicissitudes,  intelli- 
genoe,  culture,  and  taste  of  the  people  that 
speak  it.  The  following  are  some  examples  of 
the  changes  from  ancient  to  modem  French 
fbrms:  A — aimer,pire,e?umUfm«r,table,eM«n, 
&&,  from  amdrtj  paterj  eantatntm,  mare,  taXmla^ 
eanit;  E — t^pcxr,  pUvn,  vtnin,jflel,  &o.,  from 
tperare,  plenui,  tenenum,  fdj  1—foi,  ordonntr, 
eereU,  taitiere,  tangle,  vierge,  &c.,  ttomfidtt, 
vrdinart,  eireuhu,  mneere,  eingulum,  virgo  ;  O— 
Heure,  eoeur,  nmtjpui*,  &c.,  from  hora,  eor^  rotOf 
poit;  TJ—puUjjoug,  nombre,  Jleutt,  oroii,  &o^ 
m>m  pvt«us,Jugum,  ntimenu,  flwciut,  ertui ';  M 
— EgypU,  (free,  tiieU,  proie,  Juif.  Ac,  teom 
JEyftu*,  Oraetts,  taeuhm,  prada,  Jvdau*;  CB 
— etel,  Jieond,  foin,  mcme,  dfcc,  from  ealum,/<»- 
eundvM,faamm,  mareru;  An — or,  louer,  oiiecm^ 
dboytr,  peu,  ttoax  aurum,  laudare,  acieella,  ad- 
baubare  (barbarous),  paucv*.  Tonic  vowels 
were  dropped  or  adSsred  various  changes  of 
elision  or  contraction,  even  destroying  ^e  or- 
ganic aflSnity  of  the  oooaonants;  «.  g.:  Pami, 


fm  alitr,  iot  le  ami,  m  ^  mUerf  min,  «iA 
plonger,  rage,  Dijon,  orgs,  roehe,  tiekt,  ft- 
aeon,  &o.,  fhxn  mattinti,  teevnta,  herb.  }>iMi> 
beartLrabif,  JHeio,  hordinm,  ng»M,  *9*a,  fi- 
pio.  By  tranqwation,  the  improper  diphthrw^ 
the 2'and  gnmouilUt,an ofteaprodaesd;  that; 
muid,  ehc^ne,  Sein^  empenm^t,  merMHk,  foOB*, 
egnon,  Ax.,  from  flimZtti*,  eatena,  ^itraww,  impt 
rator,  mtraeidum,  palea,  itnio.  Kwiplwi  of 
change  of  coiaonants  are:  O — ^tsbC,  film, 
grovpe,  Jlgve,  ehant,  Ohairlet,  fimnqmt,  { 
voitm,  fait,  verrue,  &e.,  traca  MQMte,  < 
(sum,  eorpv*,Jleiu,  eantv*,  Earl,  hmhCm,  < 
vieinu*,  factum,  verruca;  Q — (ffol, 
Seine,  &o.,  from  etfuali*,  bartik  t/umiome,  ah 
quana;  Q—jaune,  Atijou,  je,  fHh,  logml,  Si*, 
gkmt,  QwffM,  Sea.,  from  bari*.  gaXbbita,  Jab- 
degarri,  ego,  fragilie,  legalig,  l^gm,  figaiamtj 
Gottfried;  H — Louie,  from  Hlodo^  (OU«d> 
wig),  &0.;  the  letter  I  became  hJorin^  m 
joug,  jeu,  &c.,  from  (the  migiiml)  iayiMt 
toeue;  P — <^iitre,  e/uaure,  rmr,  dpaN«,ek^ 
ierit,  &0.,  fh>m  eawa,  eaiuuAit,  rapert,  Hwfim, 
caput,  eeriptum;  B — dsMJr,  siAap,  ditU,  A6, 
ftom  d^ere,  ttbOare,  debittm;  F  JMer,  kUn 
(kattre),  Amoul,  Saoul,  Ac,  fivtn  fmimlm, 
barb,  fagaetor,  Amdlf,  BaitLlf ;  fli  J^kam, 
fintoitie,  fanaL  Ac,  from  Gz««lc  words  wrfttao 
with«;Y — brmit,eowri«r,tnff,ffiU^iK.,tr0U. 
tervex (verveeem),  eurvare,  etmn,  g«pa;T  <■ 
lad-e,  eaieade,pire,  taiuer,  «aiiK,  mrii,^«rdh<^Aa, 
fh>m  Ital.  eatata  and  eateata,  Lat.  fetter,  aslv- 
tare,  vAuJtw^  poi^  pertiea  ;  J>  jottr,  J^ifm, 
hai,  voir,  hut,  aeevat,  binir,  pit,  nv,  Sea^  mm 
diumue,  barb,  de-ueque,  badnu,  9ider*,  heiia, 
adtoeatiu,  benedieere,  pee  (pedetH>y,  mudia;  Br- 
its,  iehette,  fpte,  tmaa,tmt,  ndir«,  ttU,  mtt, 
Mte,  &o.,  from  both  a^ate  and  ItsL  pariiciw 
pie  etato  (Bpan.  eitado),  eeala,  Qerm.  fyatnk 
SiAmeb,  Lat.  orieta,  natei,  tma.  Germ.  Jfi«^ 
Siut;  also  n<g,rM,c^  Ac.,  from  >ia>us,#i—t 
eata;  and  •  Instdtd  of  Latin  tie:  vote  Uuei, 
prenet,  aetea,  &&,  from  laudatie,  prAnMUt, 
barb.  ad-Mtii;  X—ideher,  mieiioirw,  m»d^ 
mouetaehe,  titeer,  from  taxan,  maariBa,  /afa, 
fiwrro{,  texere;  L — rotngnol,  ap6tre,  tfitr*,pt- 
tuque,  orme,  remorque,  Ac.,  fttMn  Ji»"^  '~ 
apoetolue,  epittola,  barb.  pOaea,  Wmnh^ 
ewm;  niveau,  tmydMi  (amidoiiy,  «iAa, 
boiugre,  autre,  ehiud,  cAouaL  OuittammUfmm^ 
lea!iix,eheveu,  Ac.,  firom  Mms  (level), «y 
ttiba,  Meamum,  Bulgarvt,  alter,  eahdme^ 
OUahelm,  moUie,  bMut,  eapillm;  B 
pilerin,  auberge,  Ac,  firom  aUan,  pcKe/ttn*, 
Germ.  Eerberge;  K—nout  almont,  Om  »sa^ 
eonter,  nappe,  iti^fle,  dtrerfn,  rien,  on,  men,  knn 
bton  (whence  Sng.  nop),  Ac,  from  amamu,  Bm- 
rumna,  eompvtare,  mappa,  mafpifn  m  nmtm 
rem,  hominem,  metm,  kumtumt;  N — tn 
phdin,  Bologne,  Jour,  Jbur,  Biam,  Ue, 
mote,  eounent,  eoater,  &6.,  from  uitimmii, 
i«f,  Sononia,  dittrnui,  fiimm,  Bendm 
iniula,  eponta,  menrie,  eoiwentue,  eonttare  /  Chi 
— mouilU  in  Champagne,  vigne,  Bipagnt,  frs» 
^«r,Ac.  ttotaCwa^nia,  vin»t,bi^ania,  ifrm»- 
njr«.— Snonples  of  advoititioiis  lettenare:  « 
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efora  an  initial  impnra  f  u  in  aoabeau,  uea/r- 
wuehe,  ettonu^  etguif,  Mprit,  &&,  from  teabel- 
nm,  Teaton.  Mlnrmitk,  tkiff,  arofiaxot,  tpiribut. 
>ther  prefixed  letters  are :  grenouUle,  huUrt, 
mdit,  nombril,  tatUe,  &&,  from  ranieula,  ottrea, 
itdietum,  vmbilieu*,  amita.  In  the  fullowing 
zamples  letters  bava  been  inserted  for  the  sake 
f  enphony :  ehambr*,  dompter,  Htnbrun,  trom- 
tette  (trombe),  hatUe,  rendrt,  Angoulime,  jon- 
Uur,  tritor,  ptrdrim,  &o^  from  eamtra,  barb. 
Mntioro,  Bbwrodunumy  tuba,  ■  luuta,  reddere, 
tuiuma,  jooulator,  6*<nn>pos,  perdix. — Oliangea 
f  quantity  and  of  accen^  and  all  aorta  of  mia- 
ikes  in  writing  and  in  prononoiation,  have 
irdier  increased  the  dissimilarity  of  words 
om  thebr  prototypes,  whidi  were  chaste, 
xong,  organic,  and  significant  Some  for- 
ler  examples  may  show  I>otb  the  deviation 
■om  the  prototypes  and  the  conglomeration 
f  altered  words  into  ungainly  compounds.  Of 
16  first  kind  are:  oindre,  Uindrt,  eouehar, 
hSmer^  eoutume,  poUron,  gine,  &o.,  from  «n- 
vre,  ttngere,  eoUoeare,  Romanic  ealmar«,  eon- 
utudinem,  poUioe-truneato,  biblical  ffehmna. 
pecimens  of  altered  words  are;  tdentour  (d 
I  en  tour),  tniparavant  (d  le  par  ab  ante), 
ujourtThui  (d  U  jovr  de  ho-die),  desormai* 
ie  i»(ta)  hora  magii),  dorenatant  (d»  hora  in 
h  ant^,  longvs  (la  hora  qua),  &e.    Owing 

>  the  mixture  of  the  languages  of  oo  and  oil, 
s  well  as  to  the  introduction  of  many  forms  in 
Iter  times,  there  are,  as  it  were,  two  parallel 
lioms  in  the  French  language ;  as  for  instance; 
ju,  eitl,  pire,  ehef,  tempt,  boil,  poudre,  verre, 
otttnon,  doigt,  pierre,faux,  mautait,  &o.,  along- 
ide  of  aquatigue,  eileite,  patemel,  capital,  t«n- 
Orel,  ligneux,  jpulteriier,  vitreux,  pulmonaire, 
iffitale,  pitr^/aetion,/alt\fier,  makeillant.  As 
}e  accent  or  stress  nuls  upon  the  last  effective 
rllable  of  a  word,  imparting  thus  a  monotony 

>  the  spoken  language,  some  pretend  that  the 
rench  nas  no  accent.  This  is  an  incorrect  as- 
irtion,  for  pombU,  inconsolable,  sentiment,  &&, 
iffer  from  the  English  words  in.  accent  more 
lan  in  sound.  There  is  also  no  reason  for  the 
enomination  of  the  8  signs  (' ")  ^  accents,  since 
ley  are  marks  of  omission,  and  the  two  first 
>metimeB  marks  of  soond ;  thas,  for  instance, 
1  etc,  itre,  pire,  *&r»,  maitre,  &c.,  derived  from 
state  BjA  estado  (see  alrave),  estre  (Span,  estar, 
'■are),  patre,  seeurus,  magitter,  they  denote 
missions;  and  in  words  like  penitrer,  cilibrer, 
ilibre,  &0.,  the '  and '  are  merely  signs  of  sound, 
)  no  word  can  have  more  than  one  accent- 
he  French  is  written  with  the  same  letters  as 
le  English.  K  and  W  occur  only  in  Norman 
ad  Flemish  names  incorporated  into  French, 
ad  in  other  foreign  words.  There  are  12  dis- 
not  vowels  as  regards  their  quantity  j  they  are 
^presented  by  6  letters  called  vowels,  or  by 
leir  combination,  and  by  tiie  help  of  m,  n,  viz. : 
,e,i,i,o,u,ou,eii,  and  4  nasals,  an,  in,  on,  un. 
iciuding  all  modifications  (d,  Li,  6,  A,  oA,  and 
le  so-called  e  muet),  they  stand  for  20  sounds, 
r  which  Malvin-Cazal  and  Michelet  of  the  eon- 
Ttatoire  d«  musique  count  17.    Of  oonaonanta 


there  are  20,  represented  by  Iff  letters,  viz. :  S,  i 
(also  written  c  and  eh  as  in  ehcmr,  q,  qu,  and  g 
as  in  sang  eteau),  d,  f  (and  pA)i  Q  nard  (also  gh, 
^«),  the  sound  of  English  »  and  z  in  vision,  erozier 
(written  g  before  e,  i,  and  y,  and  j  before  all  vow- 
els except  i  and  y),  h  (unless  mute),  I,  I  mouilli 
as  in  the  English  million  (written  ill,  il,  gli, 
Ih),  m,  n,  n  mouilU  as  in  the  English  onion 
(written  gn,  nh),  p,  r,  s  (also  c  before  e,  i,  y ; 
also  a  in  Bruj:cllt>,  t  in  nation),  t  (also  final 
d  when  pronounced  with  the  next  word,  at 
grand  hoinnu),  V  (also  final  /,  when  pro- 
nounced wiUi  the  next  word,  as  nei^faunes),  y 
as  in  the  English  yes,  with  the  preceding  power 
of  %  (for  instance,  payer,  pronounced  p^i),  • 
(written  also  a,  ai^  when  prononnced  with  tlie 
next  word,  as  le»  eauz,  aux  esprits),  and  the  aoond 
of  the  Engliah  «A,  as  in  «/^2  (written  eh).  Host 
consonants  are  not  uttered  when  final,  nnlesa 
they  are  joined  to  a  succeeding  word  which  be- 
gins with  a  vowel  or  h  mute.  3,w,e,t,  being 
the  principal  grammatic  letters,  are  most  fre> 
quently  Jomed  in  this  manner.  On  French  pro- 
nunciation Ifalvin-Cazal  and  Hme.  Sophie  Do- 
puis  may  be  advantageonsly  consnlted. — ^The 
dialects  and  patois  m  the  French  language 
are :  I.  The  academic,  consecrated  by  the  hoi 
literature.  II.  Old  French  :  1,  Walloon  (rvu- 
ehi),  in  Bel^nm  and  West  Lnxembonrg;  2, 
Franco-Flemish ;  8,  Pioard  and  dialect  of  Ar- 
tois.  All  these  are  Franco-Romanic.  IH.  Kew 
French;  A, in  the  north — 1, Norman;  Z,paM$ 
of  Paris  and  Champagne ;  8,  of  Lorraine  and  the 
Yosges ;  4,  the  Bourguignon ;  S,p<Uoi*of  Orleans 
and  Blois;  0,  of  AjdJou  and  Maine;  B,  in  the 
middle  and  west — 1,  Auvergnat;  2,  Poitevin; 
8,  Vend£en;  4,Bas  Breton;  6,  Berrioh(Mi;  6, 
Bordelids  and  Gascon ;  C,  in  the  east — 1,  Frano- 
Oomtois  and  its  varieties  in  Valais  and  Neuf- 
ch^l,  and  partly  in  the  cantons  of  Freyburg 
and  Bern ;  2,  Yaudois  (Roman,  Romain) ;  8,  Sa- 
voisien  and  Genevois ;  4^yoimai8 :  6,  patois  of 
the  cities  of  Dauphin^ ;  X),  in  the  islanos  of  Jer- 
sey and  Guernsey,  Anglo-Norman.  French  is 
also  spoken  with  various  local  pecnUarities  or 
corruptions  in  Algeria,  on  the  Senegal,  in  the 
Mascarene  and  Seychelles  islands,  French  Gui- 
ana, the  French  West  Indies,  the  greater  part 
of  Hayti,  in  Blinois,  Michigan,  Louisiana,  and 
some  other  of  the  United  St^ea,  by  the  habitom 
of  Lower  Canada  and  even  someaborkinaltribea^ 
and  in  some  settlements  in  Asia  and  Ooeainioa. 
There  are  also  small  French  colonies  in  the 
Bonat  of  Temesvir  and  eLsewhere.  It  ia  the  most 
generallv  known  of  all  languages  among  dvil- 
ized  nations,  and  many  illnstrious  foreigners,  as 
Leibnitz,  Humboldt,  Gibbon,  and  Sir  William 
JonM.  have  written  some  of  their. worlcs  in 
it  The  dialects  of  the  langue  tPoe,  portion- 
larly  the  Limonsin,  Langnedocien,  and  Pro 
venial,  are  spoken  S.  of  a  line  passing  through 
the  departments  of  Charente,  Charente-InfSri- 
eure,  Haute-Vienne,  Crenze,  Allier,  Poy-de- 
D4me,  Haute-Loire,  Arddche,  Drome,  and  Isdre. 
Celtic  (JBreytad)  is  spoken  by  nearly  1,000,000 
people  m  Fiuisttoe,  06te-du-Kord,  and  Morbi- 
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han;  Basque  by  about  180,000  in  Basses-Pyr6- 
u6es:  German  by  abont  1,000,000  in  Haut-Bhin 
and  Bos-Bhin,  and  to  some  extent  in  Moselle 
and  Menrthe;  Flemish  in  parts  of  Nord  and 
Pas-de-Oalais ;  Catalan  in  Fjrr^n^-Orientales ; 
and  Italian  in  Oorsioo. — Among  the  anthors  of 
grammars  of  the  French  tongue  are:  J.  Sylvius 
(1537) ;  £t!enne Dolet,  J)e lapoTietuation Fran' 
foite  (Lyons,  1641);  Jacques  Pelletier,  Diaiogue* 
$ur  Vorthographe  et  la  prononeiation  FranfaiMe 
(Poitiers,  1650)  ;  Loys  Meygret,  Tketti  de  la 
grammairt,  Sk.  (1650) ;  Eobert  and  Henry  Ste- 
phens (Paris,  1558  and  '79) ;  Ramus,  Orammaire 
Franfaue  (1571) ;  Philippe  Gamier,  Praeepta 
Oalliei  Sermonit  (Strasbourg,  1607);  Yangelas, 
Semarques  *ur  la  langue  Fran(ai»»  (1647) ;  the 
Port-Boyol  writers,  Lancelot  and  Arnaold, 
GrammaireginiraU  et  raitonnie  (1 660,  often  re- 
published) ;  Dnmarsais,  ViritabUtprinew^  de  la 
grammaire  Franfaise  (1729) ;  Eeatant,  Prineipe* 
gineraux  et  raiunnh  aelagrammaireFranfaiie 
(1730) ;  Wailly,  Orammaire  Franfaite  (1764) ; 
Condillao,  in  his  Cour$  d'itudee  (1766) ;  Beau- 
z^  Orammaire  genirale  (Paris,  1767) ;  D'Oli- 
vet,  Fuaie  de  grammaire  (1788);  DomerpiO, 
OrammaireDranfai*enmplUlie(1776);lAyizass, 
"Theoretical  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the 
French  Tongue"  (1801);  Fabre,  Syntaxe  Fran- 
faite (1808)  ;  Gu&x)nlt,  Orammaire  Dvnfaite 
(1806);  Lhomond,  £liment»  de  la  grammaire 
Franfaite ;  Giranlt-Duvivier,  Grammaire  de* 
grammaire*  (1811,  many  times  reprinted) ;  Lan- 
dais,  Orammaire  gentraU  et  raitonnee,  a  com- 
pilation from  numerons  sources  ^1836) ;  NoSl 
and  Chapsal,  Noutelle  grammaire  Franfaite 
(1828,  87th  ed.  in  1844).— Among  the  best 
dictionaries  are  those  by  Bobert  Stephens 
(French  and  Latin,  1633);  AimardeBan^onnet 
(1606) ;  Bichelet  (Geneva,  1680) ;  Fureti^e 
(1690^ ;  Menage  (1694)  ;  the  famous  dictionary 
of  TrGvoux,  so  named  from  its  place  of  publica- 
tion (1704);  that  of  Boiste  and  Bastien  (1800); 
Roquefort  (1829) ;  Baymond ;  Landais ;  Obarles 
Nodier,  Dietionnaire  eritigue  de$  dictionnftirei 
(1 808),  Dietionnaire  raitonni  dee  d\ffieulti*  de  la 
langue  Franfaite  (1818),  Dietionnaire  det  ono- 
matofiet  (1828) ;  Laveaox  (1820) ;  Bescherelle, 
Dietumnaire  national,  ou  graJuL  dietionnaire 
critique  delalangue  Franfaite  (2  vols.,  1 84d-'6)  { 
NoSl  and  Oarpentier,  PAi2o&:^i«  Franfaite  (1881). 
The  Dietionnaire  de  Vaeademie  Franfaite  was 
published  in  2  vols.  fol.  in  1694,  and  haa  been 
several  times  reprinted.  A  Dietionnaire  hit- 
torique  de  la  langue  Franfaite,  on  a  grand  scale, 
is  in  preparation  by  the  academy.  Girard  (1 718), 
Beaoz^e  (1769),  Boubaud  (1785),  and  Guizot 
(1809-22)  have  written  on  French  synonymes, 
vtd  J.  B.  F.  Gerusez  (1801),  Henry  (1811X 
Yillemain,  in  the  dictionary  of  the  academy,  J. 
J.  Ampere  (1841),  F.  Wey  (1846),  and  F.  Genin 
(1845-^6),  on  the  history  of  the  French  language. 
— ^The  earliest  literature  of  France  is  that  of 
the  trouviret  and  troiibadourt.  The  latter, 
who  wrote  in  the  soft  southern  langue  cCoe,  pro- 
duced short  lyrical  effusions  on  love  or  matters 
of  trifling  import;  they  flourished  most  during 


the  11th  and  12th  centoriei.   The  invihn, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  their  narradTe  poem, 
known  as  ehantont  degette,  and  vrittea  in 
the    energetic  langue  (Toil,  treated  of  mA 
national  subjects  and  celebnded  the  heroicleeA 
of  illustrious  Icings  and  knights.    Some  of  their 
compositions,  the  earliest  especially,  hiTe  i 
striking  character  of  grandeur  which  naj  aom»' 
times  be  not  unfavorably  compared  m&  thit 
of  the  ancient  epic  poems.    These  doDtu  it 
gette,  which  are  also  called  romancet,  are  tctj 
numerous,  and  have  been  classified  into! cy- 
cles, bearing  respectively  the  names  of  Ctiit- 
lemagne,  Kmg  Arthur,  and  Alexander.   Tin 
first  cycle  of  course  includes  all  soch  poen 
as  celebrate  the  deeds  of  the  great  Franki^ 
emperor,  hia  descendants  and  vaasala;  one  of 
the  oldest  and  perhaps  the  most  magnifioeiito/ 
tlus  category  is  entitled  La  dtanton  it  Robui 
ou  de  Roneetaux.    The  Armorican  cjde  or  tint 
of  King  Arthur  is  filled  up  with  the  tndition- 
ary  legends  connected  with  old  Britvn  and  tbe 
achievements  of  the  Norman  warriors ;  the  h- 
man  de  Brut,  or  that  of  Kins  Arthnr  of  Britui 
on  one  side,  and  the  RomanMSmt,  or  thitofOu 
dukes  of  Normandy  on  the  other,  maj  be  said  to 
be  the  double  foundation  on  which  all  the  poenu 
belonging  to  this  series  rest.    The  ojde  of  Al- 
exander consists  of  poems  in  which  recollectioiu 
of  Greece  and  Rome  are  strangely  enoo^  suied 
up  with  chivalric  notions  and  legends  of  bii; 
land.    The  "History  of  the  Taking  of  Troy," 
composed  about  1160  by  Benoit  de  St.  M«m^ 
and  the  "Eomance  of  Alexander,"  about  1180, 
by  Lambert  H  Oors  and  Alexandre  of  Paris,  m 
fair  specimens  of  these  compositions.  Theysoe 
succeeded  by  satirical  and  allegorical  poems  cj 
equally  vast  proportions,  some  of  which  eigoy- 
ea  unparalleled  popularity,  such  as  the  Bout 
du  renard  and  the  Itomom  de  la  rote.  The/oN)- 
aux  and  several  lighter  kinds  of  poetry  coltiTatcd 
by  the  troubadours  were  also  treated  by  ^etn* 
v6res,  who  found  here  an  appropriate  field  is 
their  ingenuity  and  ready  wit  Amona  those  ibo 
excelled  in  tbd  fabliaux  was  Rutebeo^  who  Ured 
in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis.    Songs  were  not  Dej- 
lected,  and  those  of  the  illustrious  Abelard  in  Am 
12th  century  ei^oyed  a  wide  popularity.  Ande- 
froy  le  Bastard,  Quesnes  of  Bethune,  and  4e 
castellan  of  Coucy  were  among  his  most  H^ 
guisbed  successors.    Thibaud,  count  of  Chsn- 
pagne  and  king  of  Navarre,  deserves  to  be  p«- 
ticula'rly  mentioned;   the  songs  in  whidke 
alludes  to  his  love  for  Queen  Blanche  of  C«*K| 
the  mother  of  King  Louis  IX.  of  France,  lu« 
gi  ven  him  historical  celebrity.    The  P''"?'^^ 
prose  was  slower  than  that  of  poetry,  but  t» 
13  th  century  presents  two  specimens  showij 
that  it  had  already  acquired  a  oertun  d^ 
of  power  and  polish ;  these  are  the  "  Chrw* 
of  the  Conquest  of  Constantinople,"  by  Vi»- 
hardouin  (1207),  remarkable  for  its  soIdier-liM 
simplicity  and  straight-forwardness,  and  tie 
Mimoire*  in  which  Joinville,  with  iriniiiM 
artlessness,' tolls  us  of  the  heroic  ^ceds8» 
private  virtues  of  the  good  king  Louis  IX.  1m 
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wlioU  literatare  of  the  14{h  centniy  onlminates 
in  Froissart's  "  Chronicles,"  which  remain  the 
model  of  this  kind  of  writing,  and  present  the 
liveliest  pictares  of  societj  and  manners  during 
tliat  period  ofwar  and  gallant  emprise.  Christine 
de  Pisan  and  Alfun  Chartier  deserve  notice  for 
their  intelligent  efforts  toward  the  improve- 
ment   of  prose.    This  improvement  is  toWj 
Ulostrated  m  the  16th  century  hy  the  Mimoires 
of  Comines,  which  presents  a  striking  deline- 
ation of  the  characters  of  Lonis  XI.  and  his  con- 
temporaries.   Already  a  popnlar  poet,  Villon, 
a  strange  compound  of  villainy  and  inspira- 
tion, had  given  evidence  in  his  poems  that 
French  verse  was  ahle  to  reach  a  nigh  sphere 
of  excellence ;  and  a  princely  songster,  Duke 
Charles  of  Orleans,  that  ifc  had  lost  nothing  of 
•its  graceiblness.    The  revival  of  antique  learn- 
ing and  the  religious  reformation,  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  French  literature  in  the 
16th  century.  Its  principal  characteristics  being 
freedom  of  thought  and  variety  of  style,  writers 
cannot  be  Judged  according  to  a  single  standard. 
In  originality  Rabelus  and  Montaigne  are  en- 
titled to  the  first  rank.    The  former,  whom 
Lord  Bacon  styled  "  the  great  jester  of  France," 
was  a  profound  scholar,  physician,  and  philoso- 
pher, and  contented  himself  with  the  renown 
of  a  profane  humorist.     His  nondescript  ro- 
mance, the  "  History  of  Gargantua  and  ranta- 
gmeL"  is  filled  with  strange  tales,  wild  notions, 
amusing  quibbles,  and  gross  bufiboneries,  inter- 
spersed with  a  seasoning  of  good  sense,  sound  ' 
philosophy,  and  keen  rtSlery,     A  more  refined 
class  of  readers  are  attracted  by  Montaigne, 
whose  "  Essays,"  one  of  the  standards  of  French 
literature,  are  aseries  of  free  and  familiar  disqui- 
sitions upon  every  subject,  conched  in  the  most 
easy  and  winning  style,  but  sceptical  through- 
out.   His  views  were  partly  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem by  his  friend  and  disciple,  Charron,  in  his 
treatises  De  la  totgeue  and  De*  troit  viritit. 
Meanwhile  the  reformation  had  been  vindi- 
cated by  Calvin  in  his  Itutitutum  d«  la  re- 
ligion UAritienn*,  a  masterly  piece  of  writ- 
ing, which  afforded  convincing  evidence  that 
Trench    prose    had    now    acquired    strength 
and  gravity  enough  to  become  a  fit  vehicle  of 
religions  eloquence ;  and,  later  in  the  centurjr, 
an  admirable  pamphlet,  the  Satire  Menippie, 
and  some  speeches  of  Chancellor  L'HApital, 
proved  it  to  be  flexible  enough  for  political 
purposes.    Its  capacity  for  lighter  subjects  had 
been  previously  aemonstrated  by  the  tales  of 
Margaret  of  Navarre.    Amyot  invested  it  with 
new  graces  by  hcq>pily  blending  Orecian  and 
French  beauties  in  his  translation  of  Plutarch's 
♦'lives."    In  poetry  this  period  was  less  success- 
ftal.    Clement  Marot  had  indeed  exhibited  ele- 
gBSMO,  grace,  and  wit,  in  his  epistles,  epigrams, 
and  elegies ;  but  he  had  merely  given  perfec- 
tion to  inferior  branches  of  poetry.    Bonsard 
attempted  a  higher  flight ;  he  tried  to  invest 
Frencn  verse  with  that  power,  variety,  and  in- 
spiration which  he  so  much  admired  in  Greek 
znetres ;  but  his  violent  introduction  of  foreign 


forms  and  elements  into  the  yemaonlar  was 
far  from  attaining  the  fortunate  results  he  an- 
ticipated ;  in  spite  of  all  his  defects,  however, 
he  contributed  to  elevate  the  tone  of  French 
poetry.    In  the  17th  century,  Malherbe  appear- 
ed as  the  reformer,  or  rather  the  regulator,  of 
poetiy ;  a  man  of  fastidious  taste  and  meagre 
imagination,  he  ridiculed  the  artistic  luxuriance 
of  Bonsard,  and  introduced  in  its  stead  a  style 
of  ^ammatioal  correctness  and  dry  elegance 
which  sometimes  reached  pomposity,  bnt  was 
destructive  of  feeling  and  enthusiasm.    His 
polishing  process  was  nevertheless  of  great  ser- 
vice to  poetical  language ;  and  his  odes,  stanzas, 
and  other  pieces  present  many  beautiful  lines, 
which  are  freqnentiy  quoted.    Balzac  devotea 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  prose ;  and 
his  semi-philosophical  works,  his  epistles  espe- 
cially, were  valuable  at  the  time  as  models  of 
careful  and  harmonious  rhetoric.    Such  were 
also,  notwithstanding  their  mannerism^he  fri- 
volous but  witty  letters  of  his  friend  Voiture. 
Both  were  great  favorites  at  the  hotel  Bam- 
boniUet,  the  headdnarters  <A  a  society  of  wita 
and  fashionable  laaies,  who  acted  as  arbiters  of 
good  taste  and  elegance ;  many  social  reunions 
were  now  in  reality  literary  dubs,  which  gave 
particular  attention  to  philological  propriety ;  . 
one  of  these,  receiving  from  Cardinal  Bichelien 
the  title  of  the  French  academy,  was  especially 
appointed  "to  establish  certain  rules  for  the 
French  language,  and  make  it  not  only  elegant, 
but  capable  of  treating  all  matters  of  art  and  sci- 
ence."   Leaving  mere  disquisitions  about  words 
to  such  societies  and  to  second-rate  writers, 
three  great  men  now  enriched  French  litera- 
ture with  works  in  which  style  was  only  a  me- 
dium for   conveying  original  conceptions  or 
powerfiil  thoughts.    IMerre  Oomeille  brought 
tragedy  to  a  degree  of  grandeur  which  has  not  . 
1>een  surpassed;  Le  C%d,  Horace,  Cinna,  and 
PolyeueU  are  still  the  objects  of  admiration; 
■while  Pompie,Rodogun&,  £terael%iu,Don  Sanehe, 
and  NieonUde,  though  less  perfect,  abound  with 
striking  beauties.     Descartes,  in  his  Diteoure 
tur  la  trUthode,  showed  that  the  French  vemac- 
nlar  was  now  equal  to  the  highest  philosophical 
subjects;  and  Pascal,  iahia £ettre»  vrovineialet, 
in  which  comic  pleasantry  and  venement  elo- 
quence  are  happily  blended,  first  formed  a 
standard  of  French  prose.    Such  was  the  open- 
ing of  the  splendid  literary  epochwhicn  is 
generally  styled  the  age  of  Louis  XTV;  and 
following  it  came  a  galaxy  of  superior  minds, 
who,  under  the  royal  patronage,  applied  them- 
selves to  perfecting  every  branch  of  literature. 
Sacred  eloquence  was  perhaps  the  most  success- 
fhlly  cultivated,  and  the  pulpit  was  adorned  by 
the  ftmeral  orations  of  Bossuet,  ftill  of  pathos 
and  religious  melancholy ;  those  of  Fishier,  so 
remarkable  for  artistic  finish ;  the  sermons  of 
Bonrdalone,  the  powerfiil  dialectician,  and  those 
of  Ma»illon,  the  most  exquisite  and  most  at- 
tractive of  preachers.    Tragedy,  in  the  hands 
of  Bacine,  lost  perhaps  a  little  of  the  imposing 
character  with  which  it  had  been  invested  by 
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Ooni^A,  bat  {teemed  with  the  laost  tomhiBg 
of  hamaa  feelings,  dothed  in  ft  langtuge  mup- 
proaobable  for  oorreotnesa,  elegance,  and  Bweet- 
ness.  Andromayue,  Iphiginit.  and  Phidre  re- 
mind us  of  the  prodaotioDB  of  ancient  Greece. 
vhile  Aihalie  brings  on  the  stage  in  a  style  of 
adeqa^«  splendor  an  episode  of  the  Jewish 
annals.  Oomedy,  which  had  been  snooessfnlly 
attempted  by  Oomeille  in  L»  mmtewr,  reached 
its  highest  pitch  with  Molidre,  a  moat  origi- 
nal delineator  of  hnman  character ;  his  master' 
pieces,  L»  vUieuUhrope,  Tarti^fe,  L'oKore,  and 
£m  fttnmes  twoanUs,  are  profound  and  hamor- 
008  creations.  VieoU  det  mari*  and  VieoU  det 
femmetf  which  are  scarcely  inferior,  Amphy- 
trion,  a  licentious  but  exceedingly  attractive 
oomeuy,  L«  fettin  de  Pierre,  a  strqjige  mixtare 
of  the  comic  and  dramatic  elements,  several 
fercea,  Le  hourgeoii  gmtilhomme  and  Le  malada 
imaginaire,  afford  abundant  evidence  of  Mo- 
li^re'a  flexibility  of  genius  no  less  than  of  hia 
power  of  observation.  After  him,  but  at  a  great 
distance  in  point  of  merit,  Regnard,  Danooort, 
and  Dofresny  fonushed  the  French  stage  with 
light  comic  sketches.  Fable,  through  La  Fon« 
tune's  genius,  was  but  comedy  on  a  smaller 
scale ;  this  inimitable  poet,  whose  popularity  is 
unrivalled  as  it  is  unfailing,  had  presented  in 
his  collection  of  fables  "  a  drama  m  a  hundred 
acts,"  animated  by  truthfulness  and  keenness  c^ 
observation,  transparency  of  narrative,  depth  of 
emotion,  and  humorous  fancy.  Most  of  these 
qualities  are  also  found  in  his  misoellaneoua 
poems,  and  especially  in  his  "Tales,"  whose 
licentiousness,  nowever,  renders  them  unfit  for 
general  reading.  Didactic,  philooophical,  and 
satirical  poetry,  that  is,  poetry  unoer  its  less 
poetical  forms,  had  as  their  representative  Bol- 
leau,  who  finished  tixo  work  previously  under- 
taken by  Malherbe,  and  was  indeed  the  Ar- 
istarchus  of  his  time;  his  Art  poitiqtie,  his 
£pitret,  his  Satirti,  as  well  as  his  heroico-oomio 
poem  Z«  lutrin,  are  remariuble  for  good  sense- 
and  symmetry ;  tiiey  abound  with  wise  max- 
ims and  common  trutlis  finely  expressed,  but  are 
entirely  deficient  in  poetical  enthusiasm.  -Moral 
philosophy  was  not  neglected;  Malebranche, 
the  disciple  of  Descartes,  the  sagacious  and  ima- 
ginative author  of  La  reeherekt  d«  la  vMU, 
Bossnet  in  his  ConiMmanM  de  Diea  et  de  toi- 
mime,  F^n^lon  in  his  treatise  Be  V«cittenee  d* 
Dieu,  and  Pascal  in  fragments  which  have  been 
eollected  under  the  title  of  Peniee*,  considered 
the  highest  problems  of  humanity  fh>m  a  Chris- 
tian point  of  view ;  whUe  La  Rochefoucauld  in 
his  Sentence*  et  maximei  wrote  a  libel  upon 
mankind,  and  La  Bmyire  in  his  Caraetire$iaew 
vivid  and  amusing  dcetches  of  human  charac- 
ters, manners,  and  oddities. — ^History,  which 
under  the  pens  of  St  BM  and  Vertot  was  but 
afaint  imitation  of  the  style  of  ancient  historians, 
was  treated  with  some  energy  by  M^zeray  in 
his  nutoire  de  France,  and  with  ingenuity  by 
Fleury  in  his  Hietoire  de  VeglUe,  a  treasure  of 
good  fiuth  and  learning ;  while  Bossnet  cloUicd 
it  with  an  imposing  oharaoter  of  eloquence  in 


his  iUsoMira  mtr  VhkMre  twfcwiwHi,  nivl| 
all  the  passionate  idvaeitgr  of  theoliogtMl  Cm. 
sioa  in  his  Siitoirt  det  tariatiem  dm  ^fa 
pretettantet.  The  personal  Mimpint  ofOufi. 
nal  de  Retz  ooneeming  the  wars  of  theFnodi 
are  among  the  master^eces  ot  funSBir  lattoy. 
Hamilton's  Mhmoiree  du  eamte  4*  OrmmU,  a 
gem  of  sprightly  narrative,  brings  « to  li^^ter 
kinds  of  uteratnre.  The  novels  of  Mat.  dt  L»- 
fayette,  ZOde  and  La  prineem  de  Olim.  pr». 
sent  a  ftlthM  thoi^h  somewhat  idwl  pMat 
of  elegant  society.  Into  which  ve  {mmMi 
through  the  ftmiliar  letters  written  byKBa 
de  66vign6  to  her'  daagfat»  and  Meab;  ta 
fiMt  Aese  letters,  which  never  were  intsiM 
for  publioatioD,  ftunish  us  with  a  eooflttt 
and  lively  panorama  of  the  age.  Pte&a^ 
liUmaque,  which  la  -written  in  aa  epjoftn, 
and  can  scareely  be  ranked  amoag  BOTeh,  «n- 
ated  a  deep  smsation  toward  the  end  (rf  ftt 
17th  oento^,  being  omaidered  an  in&eei  m* 
sure  of  Louis  XIy.,  gained  grsat  popcdaitf 
on  the  same  aooonnt  daring  tbefoUovii^Rip, 
and  deservedly  keeps  a  high  rank  amongneuh 
standard  works;  it  marks  the  orowniBg  pdit 
of  a  po-iod  of  pure  literary  glory.— ¥«»» 
reach  the  age  that  has  been  Mlled  pUoNfUeil 
parexeelletiee.  A  number  of  free  thiiihn,naoiig 
whom  Bayle,  the  anthor  of  the  gmi  Dittiur 
noire  hiitorigw,  is  the  leading  spirit,  iadMos 
licentious  poets,  Chanlien  eqwdslly,  bad  teee 
paving  the  way  for  the  coming  p^ikiMiJMn. 
'The  17th  oentniy  had  been  on  the  wboktn- 
ligionsage;  the  18th  was  ouhiently  n  igstf 
scepticism  and  infidelity.  Literature,  wfaSdiliid 
been  a  pure  art,  seekkig  finr  ideil  beu^isd 
reli^oBs  truths,  now  became  a  means  «i  m- 
veyiDg  bold  opinions  or  aasaultiag  timejiiniond 
creeds  and  institutions.  The  whole  sge  m 
swayed  by  four  men  of  genius,  Montaeqaiei,  Vol* 
taire,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  Bnfibn,  wlw  lE  en* 
cised  a  powerAil  innnence  over  their  oogtes- 
porarlea,  while  each  acted  a  difTMeotptrtiBtit 
general  straggle.  Monteequieu,  a  imter  of  b>- 
usual  scope  of  mind,  combining  a  muesSM 
■vigor  with  great  brilliancy  of  styfc,  ooBmawd 
his  career  by  publishing  La  idtrm  Ptnumii^ 
satire  on  Tneach  numnma,  eovenimeBt,  un 
even  religion.  He  iUustrated  the  i^iikio^ 
of  history  in  his  CI<m»idireftioM  ntr  fa  y""^ 
et  la  dieadeneedee  Eemaitt*,  a  masterpiWB « 
historical  style,  and  fbally  prodooed  the  ^^^ 
del  loit,  a  profound  disqnisilioa  upon  geMU 
legislation—"  a  book,"  says  Vinet, "  with  rm 
gmiuB  was  inspired  by  Justice  and  hnmin^- 
Voltaire,  the  true  persomfication  of  bis  age,  jn- 
tean  in  dispoeition  as  well  as  in  talwti,  M 
destined  by  his  feulte  no  less  than  his  good  qm- 
ties  to  become  at  once  a  leader;  and  theporer 
he  seized  when  still  young,  he  preserved  ndB- 
paired  to  his  last  moment  He  was  for  half  ««• 
tury  the  king  of  public  opinion.  HiiToDfloft' 
versatility  enabled  Mm  to  treat  snocesrfilly  «• 
most  all  branches  of  literatore;  asatngieporth* 
takes  rank  by  the  side  of  Oomeille  ana  Kactae; 
hia  tragedies,  Merope,  Zeitre,  Mahmtt,  Amn 
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1ml,  camllmv  patfaoi  iritli  itnaitiie  intarast  aaS 
fiveliBesaof  afyle ;  hisi>itMt(f»rarrA<MMii«iuid 
oA&e  philosophioal  poems  are  to  be  daased 
witJi  uioae  of  Pope;  while  his  nusoeHanaoTis 
cfhsioDS,  as  nnmerona  as  they  are  sprightly, 
raise  him  in  this  sphere  abore  any  other  French 
poet.  The  peispioni^  of  his  mind  appears 
m  Us  DieUomaaire  phtiotophique  and  other 
philoaophioal  works ;  and  his  wit  in  his  novels, 
wbioh,  notwithwtaadingtheir  HoentioiMneBS,  are 
■Mdels  of  their  kind.  His  Tarioos  boolcs  on  his- 
tory, CharlM  JTiZ,  £*  tiieie  is  jLtmii  XIV., 
ZfMiai  war  let  maun  de*  nation$.  are  still  read 
wtth  profit  and  pleasnre,  while  ms  boDiy  eor- 
VB^Modenee  is  sovoely  exeelled  by  thi^  of  Mme. 
4a  86vign6.  If  Yetixdre  may  be  sud  to  have 
teak  the  master  of  s^ds,  J.  J.  Bonaseati  was  the 
Boaater  <^  seals.  EQspaarionate  eloqoenee  oon- 
qnewd  tbe«old««tand  erenthemostpr^ndiced; 
doqoenoe  indeed^  is  the  mainnuing  of  all  his 
works.  As  a  prose  writer  he  has  no  snperior, 
■oarcely  aa.  equal  among  the  most  perfect  of  his 
rivah.  His  first  essay,  2>tM0ter»«m(r»  to  ssmnm* 
tt  let  aru,  whic^  he  wrote  when  88  yean  of  age, 
was  a  declaration  of  war  against  civilisation ;  ua 
siooad,  Origine  de  VinigaUtiporna  let  Aemmat^ 
was  an  attack  upon  the  existing  aooial  order. 
In  his  MmiU  he  drew  a  visionary  plan  of  eda« 
eation,  and  in  his  CWfrot  «00Jai  proclaimed  the 
principles  of  popnkr  sovwdgnty  and  miiversal 
saffrage.  His  NexmelU  BtCkte  is  a  novel  in 
wluch  love  and  paradox  are  blended  together, 
while  his  C<mfemiont  excited  a  mixed  feeBng 
of  v^pathy  and  disgnst  Bufibn  ooonpied  a 
lesB  agitated  sphere,  devoting  his  labors  to  the 
description  of  nature;  and  his  great  Sittoire 
ttatureUe  is  a  scientific  and  literwy  monnment, 
which  time  can  scarcely  iqjnre.  INderot,  a 
paanonate  and  incorrect  writer,  and  IVAlem* 
bert,  a  great  geometer,  fonnded  the  Eneylo- 
pidie,  a  vast  review  (tf  hnman  knowledge,  often 
^roEitenlng  to  sooial  order,  always  hostile  to 
religion.  Helvetins  in  his  treatise  De  P«y)rit, 
lyHolbaeh  in  his  SytMme  ds  U  natwe,  La- 
mettrie  in  his  Sotntne-maehine,  and  Baynol  in 
his  MUtoire  pMlMophiqtte  det  deux  Jndet,  far 
exceeded  the  destTnotive  doctrines  of  the  ency- 
ekfxadists ;  while  other  writers,  such  as  the  vir» 
toons  Vanvenargaea,  Oondillae,  a  most  perspico' 
ona  anidytie  pbilosopber,  MaUy,  a  bold  publicist, 
and  Oondoreet,  who  wrote  afterward  an  Btfuitu 
dee  progrh  de  Peyarit  hvmain.  mostly  kept  on  the 
iddo  of  moderation.  Thevanonsbrantrfiesoflit* 
eratnre  connected  with  philosophy  were  the  most 
prodnotive ;  bnt  the  others  were  far  flxnn  being 
neglected,  as  appears  from  the  following  names 
wUohw»taketumo8t  at  random.  CMullonand 
DacJa,  both  tragic  poets  appealing,  the  former  to 
temr,  the  latt«nr  to  ^itti»thy;  Gilbert,  a  tfaor- 
OQffh  enemy  of  Vtdtture  and  the  enoyolopsBdists, 
and  a  satirist  of  nncommon  power ;  Le  Sage,  the 
author  of  QUBlat^  the  most  perfect  novel  of  the 
age,  and  of  Twrearet,  perhaps  the  best  comedy 
next  to  those  of  Moliire;  Beanmarchais,  whose 
BarHer  de  SisilU  was  as  it  wore  the  signal  of 
jra'Tofaition ;  fiemardlnde  St.  Pierre,  the  author 


ef  Paui  et  Vhrginie;  Dnolos,  H&e.  Delstmay,' 
and  St  BImon,  whose  Mhaoirei  have  gained  « 
deserved  celebrity;  Barth61emy,  who  wrote iha 
Voyage  du  jevne  A.natAanit  en  Oriee;  Snl^ 
hiSre,  a  historical  essayist ;  Pr^ost,  who  pro- 
duced the  novel  of  Manen  Leteaut ;  Kar* 
montel,  the  author  otBiUtaire;  and  Lebran, 
the  lyric  poet  The  age  was  not  poetical : 
poetry  had  degenerated  hito  verse-making,  and 
the  verse-makers,  in  imitation  of  Thomson's 
"Seasons,"  indalged  in  all  sortn  of  descriptive 
pieces.  JDeliUe,  the  most  skilfbl  of  them,  gained 
a  repntation  by  translating,  not  without  a  cer- 
tain  degree  of  aocoraoy,  the  "  Georgies"  of  Yir> 
giL  Toward  the  end  of  the  century  imitatioi 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  only  poet 
who  was  gifted  with  originality,  Andre  Ohfr- 
nier,  died  on  the  scafibld  before  his  best  eBa- 
sions  were  published. — ^Neither  the  revolution 
nor  the  empire  was  fovorable  to  literature.  Some 
tragedies  after  the  dassical  pattern,  among  which 
those  of  Joseph  Oh6nier  may  be  mentitmed,  a 
few  light  comedies,  beside  novels  and  diort 
poems,  were  not  snffloient  to  relieve  the  general 
dniness.  Mme.  deStael  and  Ch&teauMand  were 
&e  foremnners  of  a  revival,  bnt  the  improv»' 
ment  was  perhaps  owing  less  to  the  CorittHe 
and  VAllemagne  of  the  former,  Le  ghtie  dw 
Okrittianitme  and  Leemartyrt  of  the  latter,  than 
to  the  influence  upon  the  pabUc  taste  of  the  mas» 
terpieoes  ofEnglish  and  German  literature,  which 
found  more  and  more  admirers  in  fVance.  The 
romantic  school  now  inaugurated  a  new  era. 
Through  tlie  exertions  of  many  young  and  ori- 
ginal writers  new  life  was  inrbsed  into  nearly 
every  branch  of  literature,  poetry,  history,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  diyuna.  An  animated  oontro* 
versy  was  mmntained  in  pamphlets  and  peri- 
odiailB,  between  the  supporters  of  reform  and 
the  adherents  of  the  classical  school ;  but  the 
contest  reached  its  utmost  fbry  when  Alexan- 
dre Domas,  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
Fr6d£rio  6onli6,  and  others  produced  on  the 
stage  dramas  fhuned  according  to  their  own 
ideas  of  the  Shakesperian  sfyle.  The  perform- 
'ances  of  these  dramas  were  indeed  regular  bat- 
ties  between  the  opposing  literary  parties ;  and 
It  was  cmly  at  the  end  of  several  years  that  the 
yonnger  body  of  combatants  came  out  viotori- 
eus.  Among  the  plays  which  were  thus  received 
with  both  enthusiasm  and  censure,  Menri  III. 
ettaeeur,  Antony,  r«)iara,aDd>ln0^,  by  Dumas, 
Mtmani,  Marion  Delorme,  Lueriice  Borgia,  and 
Le  roi  ifamvie,  by  Huge,  are  still  remembered; 
while  numberlesa  pieces,  sncceesftil  at  the  time, 
have  since  fallen  into  complete  oblivion.  In  fact, 
tiie  only  gain  resulting  fh>m  this  protracted  dis- 
pute was  the  abn^tion  of  the  obsolete  rules 
which  had  so  long  regulated  the  French  stage. 
A  reactionary  movement  was  attempted  when 
the  illustrious  actress  Rachel  appeared  with snch 
striking  effect  in  the  tragedies  of  Comeille  and 
Racioe.  Ponsard  and  Lt^ur  St  Tbars  returned 
to  the  old  form  of  tragedy ;  bnt  the  Lueriee  of 
the  former  and  the  Virginie  of  the  latter  en- 
joyed but  ephemeral  success,  while  the  "  School 
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of  Good  Sense,**  as  the  adherents  of  this  move- 
ment were  styled,  reckons  only  a  few  light  com- 
edies by  £mile  Angier.  This  school  had  been 
preceded  in  the  tragic  line  by  Oasimir  Dehtvigne, 
irho,  gradnally  de^dating  from  the  classical  model, 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  classic  and  the  ro- 
mantic systems,  in  his  Marino  litlierv.  La  «m- 
fiMU  d'&Untard,  and  Zovw  Xl.  Meanwhile 
Eagdne  Scribe,  who  never  gave  a  thooght  to 
this,  literary  qaarrel,  was  day  by  day  increanng 
his  enormous  stock  of  snccessM  comedies^  or 
rather  Tandevilles,  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale. 
Novels,  which,  with  the  exception  of  De  Vigny's 
Cinq-Mart,  had  been  scarcely  noticed  dnring  the 
excitement  of  dramatio  reform,  became  the  rage 
as  soon  as  this  was  on  the  point  of  being  accom- 
plished. George  Sand  (Mme.  Dndevant)  ac- 
quired repntation  bv  her  Indiana  (1882),  and 
aulraeanently  estabUaned  her  clum  to  be  conad- . 
ered  the  most  admirable  stylist  of  her  time  by 
her  sabeeqnent  performances,  Valentine,  Lelia, 
Jaeguet,  Andri,  Simon,  Mauprat,  Gontudo,  Le 
ehanwi,  La  mare  au  didble.  La  petite  Fadette, 
Lafiueule^  and  L^homme  de  neige.  Alexandre 
Damas,  the  inexhanstible  story-teller,  has  won 
nneqaalled  popularity  by  Mb  TVvw  moveque- 
taire*,  Vingt  an*  aprie,  Le  vieomte  dtBragelonne, 
Le  eomte  de  Monte  Chrieto,  Joteph  Baliatno,  Le 
eottier  de  la  reine,  Ange  Pitou,  La  oomtette  de 
Ohamy,  and  other  recitals,  in  all  filling  hun- 
dreds of  volumes.  Eugtoe  Sue  also  had  his  days 
of  glory,  when  Let  myttire*  de  Pari»,  Le  Ju\f 
errant,  and  Martin  Verdant  trowoi  depicted  wiUi 
glaring  colors  the  secret  and  most  shameful  mis- 
eries of  society.  Honor6  de  Balzac  undertook 
to  present,noder  the  title  of  Za  eomedie  hvmaine, 
a  oagnerreotype  of  eveiy  aspect  of  French  so- 
ciety during  his  time;  tidis  immense  work  was 
interrupted  by  death ;  but  some  parts  of  it,  com- 
plete in  themselves,  are  invaluable'  for  depth 
of  observation  and  acuteness  of  delineation : 
Euginie  Orandet,  Le  Fire  Ooriot,  La  reeherehe 
de  Pabtolu,  Le  eontrat  de  mariage,  Modette  Mi- 
gnon.  Let  parent  pavtrei.  Let  teene*  de  la  vie 
prieie,  &c.  Fr6d6rio  Souli&  who,  although  his 
popularity  is  not  as  great^  is  nearly  th6  equal 
of  those  we  have  Just  named,  evinced  uncom- 
mon talents  in  his  historical  novels  of  southern 
Franc&  among  which  Le  vieomte  de  Bitier*  spe- 
cially deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Still  greater 
power  characterized  his  pictures  from  the  social 
world :  La  lionne,  La  oomtette  de  Montrion,  IH- 
ttneetLouite,Le  lion  amour  ettx,  aniLetmimoire* 
du  didble.  Alphonse  Karr  in  his  Sotu  let  til- 
leul*,  Midi  d  quatoru  heuret,  Geneeihe,  Clotilde. 
and  numerous  short  tales,  has  given  unrivalled 
specimens  of  good  sense,  fine  feeling,  and  genu- 
ine humor.  By  the  originality,  delicacy  of  style, 
and  charm  of  fancy  which  Alfred  de  Mnsset  dis- 
played in  his  noutdlet,  eatsh  as  Friderie  et  Ber- 
nerette,  Emmeline^Let  deux  mcAtretiet,  Lefilt  du 
Titien,  and  MimiFinton,  he  is  entitled  to  a  high 
rank  as  a  novelist  Such  is  also  the  case  with 
Prosper  M6rim6e,  whose  Ohronigue  du  tempt 
du  Chariot  IX,,  Colombo,  Le  tate  Etrutque,  and 
Artine  Ouillot  are  gems  of  their  kind.    Beside 


these  masters  of  novet-writing  we  otn  no^f 
mention  their  contonporaries,  Mme.  (kiA» 
Beybaud,  Mme.  £mile  de  Girar^  Hiia^ 
Gantier,  Jules  Saadeau,  Smile  Soareitte,  lU 
F6val,  and  M^ry.  A  new  generation  rf  1(017. 
tellers  has  been  riidng  wiUiin  the  last  Umnui, 
whose  powers  are  scarcdy  to  be  oomnuu  vitk 
their  predecessors,  but  who,  nevemde^m 
not  devoid  of  talent  Some  of  then  Idoog  to 
what  they  themselves  call  the  "reilittidiool." 
They  are  Henri  Mnrger,  Alexandre  Dmui  jOi^ 
Ohampflenry,  Ernest  Feydean,  and  Gt^ 
Flaubert  Octave  Fenillet,  the  snoeeBftil  »■ 
thor  of  Le  roman  <f «»  jstiM  hnm*  fimt, 
and  Edmond  About  deserve  to  be  mentiooii 
Poetry  is  far  fivm  lieing  as  popular  io  Fnoee  m 
the  noTel,  and  poeta  have  been  and  tre  sUIl  to; 
slightly  regarded  by  the  public;  butfonroftbea 
have  such  claims  to  admiration  as  to  be  dts 
even  to  the  least  poetical  minds;  these  ire  Bi- 
ranger,  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Al&ed  di 
Musset  The  first  named,  who  wrote  sotliiig 
but  songs,  is  at  onoe  the  most  nati<Mial  ud  tlie 
most  popular  of  all,  as  well  as  the  best  koown  ia 
foreign  ooantriesl  AlthonghsoDg-inskeninBi- 
merous  in  France,  there  is  only  one  who  detemi 
to  be  mentioned  after  B^ra^ger;  thisitPiem 
Dupont,  who,  however,  stands  &r  l)diiiid  \k 
master.  Lamartine,  whose  efiuaoupRMBta 
happy  combination  of  harmony,  hmun  fee- 
ing, and  rdigious  sentiment  is  the  gr^  Wm- 
ite  of  all  minds  that  incline  to  8eDtiiiKnti% 
and  reverie.  His Meditationt, Earemiaim 
Beeueillementt  poitiquet,  his  Joedyn  ud  (M 
d*un  ange,  have  left  many  vestiges  in  the  men- 
ory  of  his  contemporaries,  and  are  ttiU  md. 
admired,  and  learned  by  heart  His  friend  m 
rival,  Victor  Hugo,  perhaps  his  saperior  ii 
point  of  strength  and  variety,  thoogh  not  giAcd 
with  the  same  graoefbl  charm,  has  written  ram 
voluminously.  His  Ode*  et  baUadei,  Oriattlii, 
Ftmllet  d'otttomne.  Chant*  du  er^vtetit,  Fm 
intirieuret,  Le*  rayon*  et  let  omiiet,  aad  Our 
templation*,  are  poems  of  sentiment  and  tof ; 
whue  hia  ChAtimenU  are  bitter  satirea  tpi^ 
Napoleon  HI.  and  Iiis  associates.  AUttdu 
Musset,  the  most  independent  andpethmttw 
moat  oriidnaL  of  the  four,  has  pablished  mj 
two  tmm  Tolnmes  under  tiie  modest  ipftl' 
tion  of  Poitiet.  His  fame  among  the  liteWT 
fraternity  was  great  from  his  first  appesisM; 
his  popularity  is  still  gaining  ground,  but  ui 
scarcely  extended  beyond  the  limits  pf  .^^ 
Among  the  many  other  poets  CasiBnrlw 
vigne,  whose  Meitiniennet  rivalled  for  <  vm 
the  success  of  Lamartine's  Meditation,  w 
Anguste  Barbier,  the  nervous  author  U  «• 
lambet,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Of  th<°|'!* 
recent  poets,  the  only  one  who  can  be  el**™" 
the  same  category  is  Victor  de  La  Prsde,  w* 
elegant  productions  have  l)een  rewMded  py 
his  election  to  the  Frendi  academy.— Hirtaj 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  snccessM  bnnch^ 
modem  French  literature.  A  larger  munbet 
of  valuable  historical  works  have  been  pnon* 
ed  within  the  last  86  years  tiian  during  wj 
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otlier  eqoal  period  of  time;  and  the  taste  for 
mch  penormanoes  is  still  on  the  increase.    M. 
Gnizot,  the  great  pfailoeophical  ezpoander  of  eo- 
eial  institationB  andmoral  revolations,  and  An- 
cnstin  Thierry,  the  artistic  historian  of  the  mid- 
ale  ages,  stand  foremost  among  the  promoters  of 
this  historical  movement.    The  Euai*  tur  Fhit- 
toire  d«  Fhmee,  by  the  former,  the  Sutoire 
tU  la  ewiliMtum  en  Europe  et  en  France,  -which 
be  wrote  before  engaging  actively  in  political 
life,  and  his  HUMre  de  la  revolution  v Angle- 
terre,  which  he  has  completed  since  he  left  the 
ministry  in  1848,  are  monnments  of  philosoph- 
ical history ;  while  the  Lettret  tur  VnUtoire  de 
I'ranee  of  Thierry,  his  HUtoire  de  la  eoncuSte 
de  VAngleterre  par  let  Normand*.  his  Bieitt 
dee  tempt  Mirovingient,  and  his  Sutoire  de  la 
formation  du  tiert-itat  en  France,  present  a 
happy  combination  of  dramatic  narratire  and 
perspicnons  discrimination.    Three  writers  have 
devoted  their  efforts  to  a  full  recital  of  the  gen- 
eral history  of  IVanoe :  Sismondi,  whose  vo- 
lominons  work  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
knowledge  and  thorongh  research;  Miclielet, 
who  combines  the  profound  learning  of  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  with  the  hamorons  fancy  of  a 
poet ;  and  last  bat  not  least,  Henri  Martin,  who, 
uider  the  impnlse  of  patriotic  enthnsiasm,  has 
Baccessfully  embodied  in  his  book  the  resnlts 
of  modem  science,  while  infosing  into  its  pages 
a  lively  and  never  slackening  interest.    De  Ba> 
ntnte,  after  giving  (1824)  in  his  Sittoire  det 
duet  de  Bourgogne  an  attractive  specimen  of 
purely  narrative  history,  has  recently  published 
histories  of  the  French  convention  and  of  the  di- 
rectory, in  which  his  monarchical  predilections 
are  strongly  apparent.  The  revolutionary  period 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  historians, 
among  whom  the  most  prominent  are  Thiers, 
Signet,  Mioheletj  and  Louis  Blanc.    The  first 
of  the  four,  by  his  Sittoire  de  la  rholution,  at 
onoe  gained  a  well-deserved  popularity,  which 

rre  nim  an  introduction  into  political  life ;  be 
now  completing  hb  Hiitoire  du  eontulat  et 
do  Pempire,  which  places  him  in  a  still  higher 
Tank  aa  a  writer  and  publicist    The  histories 
of  IGohelet  and  Louis  Blanc  are  marked  with 
■trong  democratic  opinions ;  while  that  of  Mi- 
gnet,  a  vivid  yet  snbstantial  sketch,  bears  the 
Impress   of  philosophical   impartiality.    This 
-wnter  has  also  produced  several  miscellaneous 
historical  works  which  are  highly  valued :  Sit- 
toire de  Marie  Stuart,  Charlet  Quint,  ton  aidi- 
cation  et  ta  mort,Philimae  II.  et  Antonio  Poret, 
and  a  lai^  compuation,  Sittoire  det  nigotiationt 
r0lativ«  d  la  tueeettion  S^Etpagne,  containing 
beaatifU  narratives,  preceded  by  an  admirable 
fntrodnction.    Lamartine  also  figures   among 
the    historians:   his   Sittoire  dtt  Girondin*, 
-which  appeared  in  1847,  created  a  deep  sensa- 
tion by  Its  magnificent  style  and  enthusiastic 
spirit.    He  has  sinoe  published  the  Sittoire  det 
eoTUtitftantt,  Sittoire  de  la  rettauratum,  Sit- 
toire de  Turquie,  &c.,  more  remarkable  for 
showy  eloquence  than  sonndness  and  accuracy, 
aa  he  too  often  contents  himself  -with  clothing 


in  splendid  language  the  reaearobes  of  others 
Bach  is  not  the  case  with  A.  de  Yaulabelle,  tiie 
author  of  an  exceUont  Sittoire  de  la  rettauration 
(1814-1880),  deserving  of  more  fame  than  it 
has  gained.  Great  historical  publications  are 
in  progress  under  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment or  of  learned  societies,  the  Collection  det 
hittorient  de  France,  and  the  Sutoire  litteraire 
de  la  France,  among  the  number.  An  associa- 
tion of  professors  and  learned  men,  under  the 
direction  of  Dnruy,  are  publishing  a  Sittoire 
unveerteUe,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  general 
reader ;  that  is,  a  series  of  special  histories  com- 
pressed within  the  limits  of  one  or  two  volumes, 
and  bringing  the  annals  of  all  nations  to  aboat 
the  date  of  their  publication.  Villemain  ought 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  historians,  not  only 
for  hb  Sittoire  de  OnmnoeU,  but  above  all  for 
the  admirable  pictures  of  men  and  society  in  his 
excellent  Tableaux  de  la  littirature  in  the  18th 
century  and  the  middle  ages,  and  his  Soiaenirt 
eontemporaint.  As  a  lecturer  and  a  critic  no  man 
has  contributed  more  to  the  difibsion  of  enlarged 
literary  doctrines,  healthy  principles,  and  good 
taste. — Arcbnology  has  not  been  neglected,  as 
b  evidenced  by  the  works  of  Letrone,  Raoul- 
Rochette,  and  more  recently  by  those  of  BenlS, 
DAeropole  d'A  thinet  and  Etudet  tur  le  Pelopon- 
nite.  Ohampollion  threw  new  light  upon  anr 
dent  Egypt  by  hb  system  of  deciphering  hiero- 
glyphics. The  study  of  oriental  languages,  pro- 
moted by  Sylveetre  de  Sacy,  b  still  suooess- 
iVilly  carried  on,  the  most  recent  publications 
of  interest  being  those  of  Ernest  Kenan  upon 
the  Semitic  languages.  The  works  of  Abel  de 
B6musat  have  been  valuable  contributions  to  the 
occidental  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  literature. 
— ^Moral  philosophy  was  brought  back  to  spir- 
itnalbt  principles  by  the  natunu  reaction  agamst 
the  materialbm  of  the  preceding  age.  Thb 
revolution,  prepared  by  Boyer-Oollard,  Maine 
de  Biran,  and  others,  has  been  accomplished  by 
Victor  Cousin  and  his  .disciples,  who,  under  the 
name  of  edeotism,  anfhrled  the  banner  of  spir- 
itualism. The  eloquent  lectures  which  Cousin 
delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  rising  generation ;  thev  have 
been  printed,  witii  corrections  and  considerable 
additions,  under  tiie  titie  of  Court  de  philoto- 
pMe,  Fragmentt  dephilotophie,  Du  vrai,  du  ieau, 
et  du  Hm.  Jou&ov  and  Damiron,  who  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  master,  contributed  to 
the  progress  of  the  same  doctrines,  which  are  still 
advocated  by  Consin's  younger  cUsciples.  £mile 
Sdsset,  Amed^e  Jaoque&  Yacherot,  Paul  Janet, 
Adolphe  Frank,  and  Jules  Simon.  The  books 
of  the  last  named,  Du  devoir.  De  la  liberti  de 
eontdenee,  and  De  la  liberti,  are  among  the 
most  meritorious  performances  for  healthfolness 
of  tone,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  generodtv  of 
mind.  Beside  the  edectio  school,  four  philo- 
sophers of  great  ori^nality  and  unoommon 
power  liave  &one  each  in  hb  own  sphere,  viz.: 
Joseph  de  Maistre,  the  blunt  apologist  of  abso- 
lute power,  in  his  treatise  Du  pape,  and  the 
•ooentrio  author  of  the  Soiriet  de  St.Fitert- 
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towff;  Bonald,  -who,  in  Us  UgidaUim  primi- 
Uee,  as  well  as  his  other  pfailoaophloal  writinM 
Bpheld  the  casse  of  monarchy  and  the  ehnron ; 
Ballanche,  Uie  tnystio  dreamer,  who,  in  his  Pal- 
tnginMetoeiaU,  attempted  to  represent  throngh 
a  series  of  symbolical  natrativea  oont^ed  in  a 
poetical  style  the  rarions  phases  of  the  history 
of  mankind ;  and  Lameimus,  who,  at  first  a 
bold  and  independent  defender  of  the  papisl 
power,  was  gradaally  led  to  become  the  advo- 
cate of  pnre  democracy.  His  Estai  tvr  Vindif- 
fir«nce  «n  matiirt  de  reUffion,  Letparola  <r«n 
erovant,  Le  livre  dupeufU,  Una  toix  de  prison, 
and  JSmumsa  ePunephiiotophi*,  show  the  rarions 
steps  of  this  tranformation,  while  they  are  placed 
among  the  masterpieces  of  French  eloqaenoe. 
On  the  publication  of  his  first  performance,  he 
had  been  styled  the"  Christian  Ronssean."  The 
Ooun  dephiloiophieporiHve  of  Angnste  Oomte, 

garts  of  whieh  have  been  reproduced  in  English 
y  O.  H.  Lewes,  Harriet  Martineaa,  and  Prof.  Oil- 
lespie,  offers  a  connected  system  of  philosophy, 
embodying  ideasderived  from  Hegel  and  varions 
French  socialist  philosophers.  Among  these, 
St.  Simon  and  Fonrier  are  iocontrovertibly  the 
most  oonspioaons:  and  although  their  doctrines 
have  been  rejected  as  a  whole,  they  have  exer- 
cised a  powerful  inflnence  over  the  present 
generation.  Pierre  Leronx  is  in  some  sort  one 
of  their  disciples ;  and  his  principal  work,  Dt 
rhumaniU,  de  ton  prineipe,  et  de  ton  avenir, 
has  commanded  great  attention.  The  historian 
Michelet  takes  rank  among  fanciftd  philosophers 
by  his  last  book,  VAmo  vir.  The  varioos  brandies 
of  natural  philosophy  boast  of  many  original 
and  powerful  writers,  at  the  head  of  whom  we 
must  place  Qeorges  Ouvier,  author  of  Le  rigne 
anwui  dUtribtii  d'aprit  ton  organisation,  and 
Bteherehes  tur  Us  ostements/ostilet,  with  an  ad- 
mirable introduction  entitled  Diseours  sur  le* 
ritolutions  dv  globe.  Oavier's  rival,  £tionne 
GreoflEtoy  St.  Hilaire,  must  of  course  be  mention- 
ed after  him.  The  son  of  the  latter,  Isidore,  is 
worthy  of  his  father,  and  many  disciples  of  these 
great  men,  among  whom  are  Dumcril,  Jnssieu, 
and  Alcide  d'Orbigny,  have  been  and  are  pub- 
lishing works  which  expound  with  clearness  and 
elegance  the  latest  scientific  disooveriee.  Min- 
enla^  boasts  of  £lie  de  Beamnont,  Bendant, 
and  Dnfrdnoy ;  chemistry  and  physics  of  Th6- 
nard  and  Dumas,  Ghky-Lnssac,  and  Despretz. 
French  medical  literature  is  piarticularl^  rich, 
from  the  contributions  of  Biohat,  Bronssais,  Oor- 
visart,  ilagendie,  Tronsseau,  and  many  others. 
Mathematical  sciences  have  distinguisned  rep- 
resentatives in  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Ampdre,  Biot, 
and  especially  Arago,  who  has  no  equal  for 
clearness  of  exposition  and  perspicni^  of  style. 
Among  the  travellers  whose  writings  have  been 
of  most  service  to  sdence  or  who  have  attracted 
particular  attention  are  Freyssinet,  Duperroy, 
Dumont  d'Urville,  Beai  OaiUi,  Victor  Jacnue- 
mont,  Fontanier,  and  latterly  Father  Hue— Many 
able  pons  have  been  devoted  to  political  econ- 
omy and  philosophy :  Michel  Chevalier,  whose 
Leitretmtr  PAmeriqve  have  made  him  known  in 


thelTnited  States,  LtoiiAn<ih»,Boai,iaDhki 
Blanqoi,  Fr^dMo  Bastiat,  AjiM  Coelnt,  Di 
Beaumont,  aod  De  TocqueviHe.  These  lut  tw* 
are  well  known  in  Amerioa  by  thwlioob/)! 
tyttime  pinttentiaire  emu  £tati  27Mi,Jfi»^<« 
TetdanageauxttatM  Unis,ttAD*lalimrttU 
en  Amirique.  The  admiraUe  MstaiMmsjt 
of  Laferri^re  upon  French  JuriavaieiieeiiHt 
not  be  forgotten.  T^e  pcuitieal  vritm  vbo 
deserve  to  be  named,  even  after  the  intmtof 
the  daily  qnestions  they  treated  ta  em,  m 
numerous.  Among  them  are  Armm  Omi; 
the  model  Journalist,  Oonrier,  so  finifiiiH 
known  during  his  lifetime  as  Pa^  Lnat, » 
gneron,  ea-eammnier  d  eheeal;  ConDemB,Ui 
imitator,  perhaps  his  equal  in  point  of  pusgug 
and  wit,  though  far  from  paaseBiiig  tbe  mm 
dassioal  perfection.  TlieFraich  essqirtiiBd 
literary  critics  are  a  legion.  Silveitre  de  Eb^ 
and  St.  Marc  Girordin,  who  have  botli  keel 
admitted  to  tbe  IVenoh  academy,  the  fotm 
merely  as  a  journalist,  the  latter  on  ueomtot 
his  versatile  talents  as  a  political  viiter,  lUi 
critic,  and  elegant  lecturer;  Philarite dudd^ 
OlviUier-Fleury,  Ernest  Renan,  Eippolyte  Bi- 
gaud,  Henri  Taine,  and  finally  Joke  Juia,  0* 
dramatic  femlletonist.  Gnstave  Flinjie  tod 
Ste.  Beuve  are  entitled  to  a  prorainant  pliee  ia 
tills  class  of  writers  ;  the  former  is  a  aoud  sad 
unsparing  critic,  in  tiie  fine  arts  as  well  ulits- 
ature ;  the  latter  excels  in  the  delineotiai  of 
Mterary  characters,  and  has  also  publisliedt 
Ihileau  de  la  poStie  Franfaise  ou  WMi  tA 
ahistoiyofthePort-RoyaUsts.  ObirleedeBi- 
mnsat  and  Albert  de  Broglie,  regular  eootribe- 
tors  to  the Bewtedetdeux  mondet, givetheirtt- 
tention  to  historical  matters  from  a  philoea|))iial 
or  religions  poiut  of  view.  Thiopbile  Qms, 
Edmond  About,  J>6on  Delaborde,  Vitet.  M- 
dnse,  have  particularly  devoted  themselTH  to 
fine  art  criticism ;  Del^nse,  Fitis,  HectotBo- 
Uoz,  Horentino,  Scndo,  to  musical  matten.  Tki 
"  chroniclers,"  who  weekly  talk  of  s>i><>i^ 
events  in  sociefy,  ond  whose  origin  mnstbe  tnM  ' 
to  the  witty  Lettret  Parisiennet,  wbidi  Iba 
Girardin,  under  the  assumed  nmneof  "Vicoolt 
Delaunay,"  published  in  the  Journal  La  jmm, 
have  becoiiie  a  body  by  themselvos,  owbj  ts 
Engine  Guinot,  Jules  Leoomte,  Philippe  Bum, 
Henri  de  Ptoe,  tea.  Alphonse  Earr,  sdmI- 
ist  in  the  guise  of  a  lively  critic,  in  his  moa^ 
Ovipes,  which  are  carefully  weswvsd  iai** 
form,  is  always  witty,  sensible^  and  bmnonii 
The  literary  movement  which  oommencedm 
the  restoration  is  now  nearly  exhausted;  M 
although  there  has  been  no  fidhng  off  lairtr 
lectual  activity,  the  rising  generatloa  o'*^ 
do  not  seem  on  the  whole  to  equal  their  pw^ 
oessors. — Sea  Mistoire  littindre  d*  l»  .n^M't 
by  Dom  Rivet  and  other  BenediotiDe  nuabs 
continued  by  members  of  the  institate  (9  ^ 
4to.,  1788-1888);  SUtoirelittirttirtdtlafit»» 
aeant  le  12*  tiieie,  by  Amp£i«(8  vols.,  1838^)1 
Tableau  de  la  UttiratureauiMVi^igt,  by  Ville- 
main  (3  vols.  12mo.,  last  ed^  1867);  iWiif  . 
VMstoir*  Uitimin  du  16*  liiele,  by  8t  IbmO- 
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'aidiBMidniyar6te(%aal«8(I927>;  TtMeaAit 
'a  poitU  Hwtfaise  ctu  16'  $iiei«,  by  Stft.  Benvv 
1828) ;  Ekttire  de  la  littiraturt  Franfaue,  by 
^onoKeot  (new  ed,  1  voL,  1867). 

FBANOHL  Ausowo,  an  Italian  author,  born 
a  P^li,  Sardinia,  in  1820.  From  a  Somaa 
Tatholio  priest  he  became  a  rationalistic  i^ilo- 
opher,  and  adopted  the  above  name,  his  real 
lazne  being  Cristoforo  Braavino.  In  his  intro- 
[nctioB  to  his  principal  work,  La  Filom^  deUt 
euoU  Jtaliane  (1862),  he  states  the  ground  of 
lis  oonversion:  "When  I  had  examined  the 
loctrines  of  the  varions  Oatholio  schools,  I 
nmed  to  the  principles  of  the  Jansenists ;  next 
;  consulted  Froteetant  systems,  interrogated 
he  philosophy  of  the  past  century,  pondered 
he  works  of  modem  critics  touching  religions 
lymbols,  and  the  fintd,  indisputable,  unimpeaoho 
ible  conclusion  in  which  my  mind  found  rest 
ras  this :  In  reason  resides  the  supreme  crite- 
"ion  of  all  truth."  Mittermayer  in  Germany,  and 
kCohelet  in  France,  have  declared  him  to  be  the 
lest  logician  and  critic  of  modem  times.  The 
iitles  of  his  works  are :  La  reUgumie  del  teeaiU 
XlXOJd&zy,  ApperuUee  della  filoKifia  (1868); 
n  tentimento  (1864) ;  II  razionaligmo  delpopolo 
[1856);  Le  ratumalittne  (in  French,  with  on 
jitrodnction  by  D.  Bancet,  Brussels,  1858). 

FRANOHE  OOMTl;  (ftee  county),  or  coun- 
ty of  Bnicundj,  an  an<ii«it  proyinoe  on  the  E. 
Eh>ntier  of  France^  bounded  K.  by  the  Faudlles^ 
uid  E.  by  the  Jura  mountains,  S.  by  Bnranndy; 
and  W.  by  Burgundy  and  Champagne.  Gapitt^ 
Beaanfon.  It  is  drained  by  the  Sa6no,Doubs,  and 
A.in,  is  nartly  Qovered  with  forests,  and  oontmns 
i  ron  ana  coal  mines,  marble  quarries,  and  salt  pits, 
rhe  countij  was  originidly  inhabited  by  the  Se* 
^uani,  and  called  Maxima  Sequonorum  by  tho 
Romans.  In  the  6th  century  it  was  oocopied 
by  the  Bnrgundiana,  and  then  became  a  part  oi 
the  ilvnkish  dominions;  after  the  disrnpticHt 
of  the  Oarlovjn{^  empire  it  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  two  Burgundies,  from  which  it 
fell'  to  the  German  empire.  It  was  then  gov- 
erned by  its  own  counts,  although  the  name  of 
Franohe  Oomt6  does  not  occur  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  11th  century ;  the  origin  of  this  name 
is  attributed  to  the  fireedom  of  the  country  ttam 
all  taxes  and  imposts,  save  a  certain  sum  grant- 
ed annually  to  the  sovereign  under  the  title  of 
a  free  gift.  A  little  later  it  was  also  styled  the 
palatine  county  of  Bni^^dy.  In  1884  it  fell  to 
the  Talois  house  of  Burgundy  by  the  marrio^ 
of  Uanpierite  of  Flanders,  who  then  owned  it, 
with  PUUp  the  Bold.  On  the  death  of  the  last 
dnke,  Oluales  £he  Bold,  it  passed  to  the  house  of 
Austria  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Hary 
with  the  archduke  U^milian,  through  whose 
son  Philip  it  became  attached  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  which  retained  it  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  I7th  century.  Louis  2IV.  conquered  it  in 
1674,  during  his  war  against  Holland,  and  got 
definite  possession  of  it  by  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
gneu  in  1678.  Franche  Comt6  is  now  divided 
between  the  d^tartmentB  of  HaBt«^a6ne^  Jura, 
utd  DouVk    ■ 


;  FBANC3A,  FtAHoaMxi,  whoM  real  name 
mat  Fbanobboo  Raibouki,  a  painter  of  the  Bo- 
lognese  school,  bom  in  Bologna  about  146(\ 
died  in  1617,  or,  according  to  Lanzi,  in  1688. 
He  was  oriphtally  a  goldomith,  and  at  an  ad- 
vanced penod  in  life  turned  his  attention  to 
pdnting.  The  immediate  impulse  to  his  genius 
eeema  to  have  been  the  invitation  extenmd  bj 
Giovanni  Bentiroglio  to  the  artists  of  nei^« 
boring  cities  to  adorn  hia  palace  in  Bologna. 
Franoa,  zealous  to  uphold  the  honor  of  Bdo- 
^ese  art,  competed  with  the  Btrtngers  so  effect- 
ively that  he  was  held  by  hb  oonntrymen,  ao- 
cordin|  to  Vasari,  *'  in  tiM  estimation  of  a  god." 
He  pamted.some  noble  works  for  the  Benti- 
vogUo  chapel,  one  of  whi<^,  an  altarpiece  with 
portraits  of  the  BentivogU,  is  probably  as  fine  • 
ipe^mai  of  his  e^le  as  exists.  The  Britiah 
national  galleiy  a  few  yean  ago  purchased  for 
£8J600  an  oHnpiece  from  the  doke  of  Lnooa't 
oolleotiom.  Later  in  life  Fkanda  attempted  fresco 
painting,  of  his  proficiency  in  which  ne  has  left 
a  notsUe  example  in  the  series  illustrating  the 
life  of  St.  Cecilia,  which  are  now  unfbrtnnately 
hastening  to  decay.  His  style  partakes  (rf  the 
characteristics  of  Femgino  and  G.  Bellini. 

FRANOIA,  Josfi  GA8BAB  BooBionaz,  com* 
moaly  called  Dr.  Franda,  dictator  of  Faragoay, 
born  there  abont  1767,  died  in  Assumption, 
8^t.a0,1640.  Be  boasted  that  he  was  of  French 
extraction,  bnt  hia  &ther  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bora  in  Brazil,  of  Portnguese  descent,  and 
to  have  emigrated  to  Paraguay  as  an  agricui- 
tnrist  along  with  ether  settlers.  His  mother 
was  a  creob  woman.    He  was  destined  for  the 

Sriesthood,  studied  at  the  nniverrity  of  Cor- 
OTa  de  Tnouman,  was  graduated  as  a  doctor 
of  divinity  or  of  canon  law,  offidated  for  a 
tbmt  time  as  professor  of  theok>gy,  afterward 
^tpliedhimselfsaccesafiiny  to  thepraoticecf  the 
law,  and  gaining  &  repatatioB  fbr  ability  and 
rectitude,  he  was  appointed  to  several  public 
ofSeee,  including  that  of  firrt  alcalde  or  mayor  of 
Assmnption.  Ait«r  the  dedarataon  of  independ^ 
enoe  of  the  Paragnayana  in  1811,  he  beoame  the 
secretary  of  the  revolutionary  Junta,  which,  be- 
side him,  consisted  of  two  assessors  and  a  presi- 
dent, Don  Fnlgencio  Tegros.  The  latter  and 
Franda  were  in  1818  appointed  joint  consols  for 
one  year,  bat  Franda  was  the  moving  spirit  of 
tiie  government.  At  his  instigation  the  consul- 
ship was  abdiahed  in  1814^  vid  he  was  made 
dictator  for  9  yean,  at  the  end  of  whidi  he  cod> 
trived  to  seooie  his  election  as  Rotator  fbr  lilisk 
He  combined  in  his  own  person  the  executive 
and  the  administrative  powers  of  the  govern* 
mmU  He  monopolised  the  cultivation  of  Par- 
aguay tea,  and  of  other  prodocts  of  the  oonn- 
try,  but  husbanded  the  naticmal  resources  with 
great  Bagaeitgr,'gaTe  a  powerful  impulse  to  the 
rearing  of  heroes  and  cattle  and  to  the  ooltiva- 
tion  of  rice  and  grain,  and  established  ft  stand- 
ing army  and  gsiri  honses  along  the  firontiera^ 
to  protect  the  people  agdnst  attacks  from  the 
Indians.  He  devised  a  eode  of  laws,-  promoted 
ednoation,  ohedoed  the  abuses  of  (he  elsrgy, 
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improyed  the  appearance  of  the  capital  and 
while  neighboring  states  were  in  anarchy,  he  se- 
oored  for  Paraguay  a  comparative  degree  of 
tranquillity.  He  peremptorily  declined  all  inter- 
ooorse  with  other  SouUi  American  statesi  and 
almost  all  foreign  nations,  and  detained  all  for- 
eigners who  set  foot  in  the  conntry.  No  ex- 
port or  import  trade  was  allowed  without  the 
dictator's  license,  and  death  awaited  those  who 
were  discovered  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  coun- 
try without  his  special  permission.  '  Those  op- 
posed to  his  rule  were  either  shot  or  imprisoned. 
The  principal  victims  of  his  administration  were 
peculating  oflBcials,  corrupt  priests,  and  persons 
generally  who  endeavorea  to  enrich  themselves 
at  the  public  expense.  He  was  humane  to- 
ward the  poor,  and  cruel  toward  their  oppres- 
sors, and  professed  to  be  impelled  to  rigorous 
measures  by  a  sense  of  justice.  He  was  most 
nnrelenting  toward  those  who  were  accused  of 
a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  Gien.  Ramirez  of 
Entre  Bios  was  supposed  to  contemplate  antnva- 
non  of  Paraguay  (1819).  A  letter  from  him  to 
Yegros,  Francia's  fDrmer  associate  in  the  con- 
sulate, fell  into  the  letter's  hands.  Yegroe  was 
charged  with  plotting  against  the  conntry,  and, 
with  upward  of  40  others,  was  put  to  death, 
and  about  300  persons  were  imprisoned  for  18 
-  months,  when  they  were  only  released  upon  the 
payment  of  a  large  ransom.  Some  of  Francia's 
prisoners  were  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  tor^ 
tnres,  and  the  delight  which  he  seemed  to  find 
in  inflioting  torment  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that, 
like  some  of  his  brothers,  he  was  occasionally 
deranged.  In  his  habits  of  life,  too,  he  was  pe- 
coliar.  After  having  been  fond  of  gambling 
and  social  and  sensual  ei^oymenta,  he  led  a  life 
of  the  ntmost  retirement,  and  Paraguay  was  not 
more  isolated  from  tlie  rest  of  the  world  than 
he  from  the  r^st  of  mankind.  He  resided  in 
the  palace  of  the  former  governors  of  Paragoay, 
attended  by  4  slaves.  His  barber,  a  mmatto^ 
was  his  principal  channel  of  oommnnication 
with  the  public,  and  a  half  breed  named  Pa- 
tifios  waa  his  principal  secretary.  After  the 
death  of  his  master  the  latter  was  implicated 
in  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  hung  himself  in  prison.  When  riding 
out  to  inspect  the  pablic  works  and  the  bar^ 
racks,  Francia  was  accompanied  by  a  strong 
escort,  and  armed  with  a  sabre  and  a  pair  of 
double-barrelled  pocket  pistols.  Especially  to- 
ward the  end  of  his  reign  he  was  m  constant 
fear  of  assassination.  He  remiUned  a  bachelor 
until  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  when  he  was  re- 

S>rted  to  have  married  a  yonng  French  woman, 
e  was  a  man  of  remarkaUe  physiognomy, 
with  dark,  pierdng  eyes,  and  of  great  men- 
tal powers,  which  be  cultivated  by  study  and 
reamog.  He  was  espedally  Ibnd  of  the  French 
llteratm«  of  the  18th  oentnry,  and  en  admirer 
both  of  Bobe^ierre  and  Napoleon.  The  anec- 
dotes of  his  eccentricities  were  almost  as  nu- 
merous ae  the  reports  of  his  cruelties.  Yet  his 
death  was  deplored  as  a  pnblic  calamity,  and  the 
people  seemM  to  recognize  in  him  a  friend  and 
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a  benefiaotor.  His  reputation  as  the  tjniAtt 
Paraguay  was  particularly  aggraTsteduiEimiM 
by  his  treatment  of  BonpUnd,  whom  he  £. 
tained  for  10  years,  and  by  the  aeoomit  (im 
of  him  by  other  persons  whom  he  hi  ma- 
fared  with.  Among  these  were  two  Siia  m- 
geons,  Rengger  and  Longohamp,  who  vm  de- 
tained by  him  from  1819  to  1825.  Ot  dm 
return  they  related  their  obserratioDs,  ml  it 
the  same  time  expressed  their  dislike ofFludt, 
in  an  Euai  hittoriqueturlarh^iitmiit*- 
ragvay  et  le  gowiemtment  dietaUrvU  h  jm- 
teur  JPranda  (Paris,  1827).  Two  yonng  Seotih 
men,  I.  P.  and  W.  P.  Robertson,  who  vent  t» 
Paraguay  on  a  commerdal  venture,  were  tuned 
out  of  the  country  by  the  dictator,  and  they  gm 
^palling  accounts  of  his  adminirtntion  la  i 
works :  "  Letters  on  Paragaay"  (2  vok,  !i  ei, 
London,  1839),  "  Francia's  Bdgn  of  Tenor" 
(London,  1839),  and  '*  Letters  on  South  km- 
ica"  (8  vds.,  London,  1843).  A  graphic  iktidi 
of  his  life  and  character  was  given  V  HhoaH 
Carlyle  in  an  article  in  the  ''£dinbDt:gb  Re- 
view" (1848),  in  which  the  dictator  ii  gmtiy 
lauded  for  his  eccentric  and  mthlese  energy  nd 
justice. 

FRANCIS  L,  king  of  France,  son  of  Ourien 
count  of  Angoulime  (cousin  gemun  of  Louie 
XIL),  and  Louisa  of  Savoy,  Iwm  tt  Cogue, 
Sept.  IS,  1494,  died  at  Rambouillet,  Mnth  tl, 
1647.  He  married  daude,  danghter  of  \m 
XIT.,  in  1614,  and  succeeded  him  as  neareitheff, 
Jan.  1,  1516.  Louis  was  meditating  the  mxn- 
quest  of  the  Milanese  (which  he  claimed  M  her 
of  his  grandmother,  Valentina  Yisconti)  it  tin 
moment  of  his  death ;  and  the  yonthAd  Bic 
having  renewed  his  predecessors  tnatjvia 
Enghmd,  immediately  turned  his  eyei  la  At 
same  direction,  and  with  an  army  of  abaiit4^- 
000  crossed  the  Alps  bypasses  previonsly c* 
sidered  impracticable.  The  Swiss  amy  en- 
ployed  by  the  duke  of  Milan  to  defend  i»M 
of  the  Alpe  was  driven  back,  but  being  joiied 
by  reCnforoements  gave  him  battle  at  Vni- 
gnano  (Melegnano),  10  m.  S.  E.  from  UilaOtSept 
18, 1615.  It  was  a  fierce  contest,  since  cded 
the  battle  of  the  giants ;  and  thoogh  theSra 
had  only  infantry  to  oppose'to  the  finest  canl? 
in  Europe,  the  stnruy  mountuoeen  Riind 
only  on  the  second  day  with  a  loss  rf  M,(]* 
Francis  had  lost  8,000  of  his  best  troopi,  W 
he  had  displayed  extrao^naiy  generabhipw 
valor;  ana  his  name  became  at  once  tl*  "I* 
distinguished  in  Europe.  In  the  chivalrio  ^ 
of  the  age  he  accepted  knighthood  on  tbep* 
from  the  chevalier  Be^rard,  whose  finil  etvp 
had  completed  the  victory.  Peaee  w«  e* 
eluded  with  the  Swiss  and  a  conoordit*™ 
the  pope;  and  Francis,  master  of  MDan,  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Paris.  In  1617  he  ««* 
a  treaty  of  fKendship  and  of  alliance  sgain^w 
Turks  with  the  emperor  Marimilian  and  Chanel 
L  of  Spain.  Maximilian  died  in  Jan.  161»,  tA 
Franou  became  a  competitor  with  Oharleili 
afterward  so  famous  under  the  title  <rf  ^J^J* 
y.ofQeniMn7,fortheimperialsceptitk  ChsM 
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prerailed  in  the  deotond  oonndl  in  oonseqaenoe 
of  a  reoommondatioii  of  Frederic  the  Wise, 
dnke  of  Saxony,  and  Fraitcia  betrayed  the  pas- 
Bions  natural  to  disappointed  ambition.  His 
chagrin  forced  fh>m  him  expressions  of  dispar- 
agement  of  his  suoAeasftil  rival,  which  were  re- 
sented; and  from  this  Jealonsj,  aa  much  as 
Rrom  conflicting  interests,  arose  that  hostility 
between  these  princes  which  kept  Europe  in 
tnrmoil  during  their  reigns.  It  was  easy  to 
Snd  causes  of  strife;  Italy  and  Navarre  af- 
forded them  abundantly.  But  before  engaging 
in  war,  each  strove  to  gain  to  his  interests  the 
English  king  Henry  VIII.,  who  obviously  held 
the  balance  in  his  hand.  0}iarles  hastened  to 
pay  this  monarch  a  personal  visit  at  X>over  as 
be  passed  from  Spain  to  his  dominions  in  the 
Ketherlanda,  and  folgot  not  at  the  same  time  to 
secui:e  the  inflaence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  by  a 
virtual  promise  of  the  papacy.  Francis  invited 
the  English  king  to  France,  where,  by  a  splendid 
hospitality,  he  hoped  to  gain  both  the  cardinal 
and  hb  master.  The  samptooas  interview  took 
place  io  the  plain  between  Gaines  and  Ardre& 
which  history  commemorates  as  the  field  of 
the  cloth  of  gold  (1620).  Unprecedented 
magnificence,  feats  of  chivalry,  and  gallant  ex- 
ercises of  every  description,  occupied  the  two 
courts.  The  Itings  themsdves,  according  to 
Fleuranges,  had  a  personal  wrestling  match,  in 
private.  Francis  easily  overthrew  his  ant^o- 
nist,  but  by  his  frank  and  generous  bearing  failed 
not  to  win  the  friendship  of  hid  royal  brother. 
Henry,  however,  flattered  by  the  wily  Oharlea, 
whose  visit  be  retamed  after  his  conference 
with  Francis,  was  easily  secured  to  the  interest 
of  the  emperor,  and  declared  that  be  wished  to 
remain  impartial,  but  should  pronounce  against 
the  aggressor.  The  French  nng  began  hostili- 
ties by  seizing  Navarre.  His  troops  also  in- 
vaded Spain,  but  were  routed  and  chased  be- 
yond Navarre.  Charles  attempted  to  enter 
France  from  the  north.  He  was  repelled  at 
M6zidrw  by  the  chevalier  Bayard,  and  Francis 
marched  into  the  Low  Countries.  By  some 
Btrange  over  cantioasness  be  lost  an  opportunity 
of  OBtting  ofif  tiie  whole  imperial  army.  Mean- 
while Cardinal  Wdsey  effected  a  league  be- 
tween his  sovereign,  the  emperor,  and  the  pope, 
against  Francis.  A  p^>al  anny,  under  Prosper 
(jolonna,  seized  Milan,  and  dispossessed  the 
French  of  all  their  Ibtlian  conquests,  excrat 
the  fortress  of  Cremona.  Francis,  in  the  midst 
of  these  dissfiers,  received  from  Henry  of  Eng- 
land a  declaration  of  war  (May  29, 1522).  Uu- 
dannted,  however,  although  his  treasury  was 
ntteriy  exhausted,  he  succeeded  in  patting  tiie 
kingdom  in  a  state  of  defence.  The  constable 
de  Bouriwn,  at  this  criris,  reacting  the  queen 
mother's  invitation  to  marriageu  and  robbed  by 
the  incensed  woman,  throogfa  legal  ohi<»nery, 
of  bis  &mi]y  estate,  not  only  offered  his  sword 
to  the  emperor,  but  proposed  to  incite  a  rebel* 
lion  in  France.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered, 
and  Bonrbon  fled ;  but  Francis,  uncertain  of  its 
•ztent^  was  compelled  to  abandon  bis  bold  plan 


of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy.  He  neverthe- 
less despatched  an  army  of  80,000  men,  under 
Bonnivet,  against  Milan,  which  failed  through 
the  incapadty  of  the  commanding  generaL 
Bonrbon  principally  conducted  the  imperial 
operations  in  this  quarter,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Pesoara  (1624)  drove  the  French,  after 
a  rout  at  Biagrossa,  into  their  own  country. 
The  retreat  was  fatal  to  the  chevalier  Bayard, 
who,  strange  to  say,  after  having  saved  France  at 
M^zi^res,  was  nevertheless  snlmrdinate  to  Bon- 
nivet The  imperialists  entered  Provence. 
Francis  hastened  in  person  to  relieve  Marseilles, 
carried  all  before  him,  pursued  the  enemy  again 
into  Piedmont,  and  laid  siege  to  Pavia.  He 
was  here  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  Feb.  24, 
1625.  His  Swiss  allies  fled ;  and  Francis,  un- 
horsed, after  fighting  foremost  in  his  brave 
army,  and  killing  witn  his  own  hand  1  of  the 
enemy,  at  length  yielded  his  sword  to  the  Nea> 
politan  viceroy  Lannoy,  who  received  it  on 
his  kne^  and  was  hurried  a  prisoner  to  Madrid. 
Tout  e*t  perdu,  fort  Vhonneur,  he  had  written 
to  his  mother  firom  the  field;  bat  it  is  a  Ques- 
tion with  historians  whether  the  honor  tnere 
saved  was  not  lost  at  the  Spanish  capital.  En- 
rope  was  fllled  with  alarm.  The  emperor's  un- 
worthy behavior  to  his  gallant  captive,  far  less, 
however,  than  his  growing  power  and  ambi- 
tion, roused  the  animosity  of  Henry  of  Eng- 
land, who  now  declared  for  France,  and  de- 
manded the  liberation  of  the  king,  as  did  also 
Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa.  But  the 
emperor  insisted  on  large  cessions  of  territory, 
the  restoration  of  Bourbon  to  all  bis  rights,  the 
maixiage  of  Francis  with  Charles's  sister  Elea- 
nor, queen  dowager  of  Portugal,  and  the  delivery 
of  his  two  eldest  sons  as  hostages  for  his  good 
faith.  Francis  at  last  signed  a  treaty  on  these 
conditions,  bnt  at  the  same  time  caused  a  secret 
protest  against  them  to  be  drawn  up,  and  was 
Uberated  March  17, 1626,  his  sons  taking  his 
place  at  Madrid.  He  at  once  demanded  and 
obtained  from  the  pope  absolution  fhnn  his  oath 
to  fulfil  the  treaty,  and,  gracefully  thanking 
the  English  king  for  his  sympathy  and  alliance, 
sent  forth  armies  agdn  to  Ituy.  If,  say  French 
historians,  he  was  guilty  of  perjury,  tiien  was 
every  man  in  France  his  accomplice.  Charles, 
overreached,  and  now  opposed  by  all  Italy  aa 
well  as  France  and  England,  sent  Bourbon  with 
an  army  of  mercenaries  against  the  pope. 
R<nne  was  sacked  with  nnparallelled  barbarity, 
and  the  pope  was  imprisoned.  A  French  army, 
meanwhile^  nnder  Lantrec,  hastened  to  avenge 
the  insnltM  pontiff!  ^<it  a^''  a  series  of  tri- 
umphs was  dest»>yed  by  disease  before  Naples. 
Peace,  an  obvious  necessity  for  all  the  belliger- 
ente.  was  concluded  at  Cambrai  bv  the  mother 
of  Francis  and  the  aunt  of  Charles  (Margaret 
of  Austria)  in  July,  1629.  The  king  of  France 
retained  Burgandy,  surrendered  His  Italian 
claims,  and  paid  2,000,000  crowns  ransom  for 
his  sons.  The  French  courtiers  vied  with  each 
other  in  supplying  the  ransom  money.  Franda 
atthe  same  time  married  Queen  Eleanor ;  bnt 
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ao  jSoiaea  wold  MOve  peaao.  In  1688  tbc 
dake  of  Milan  pnt  to  deatli  an  agent  of  the 
king  of  Thuoe,  diaiged  with  mnrder.  Seizing 
this  as  a  pretext  for  war,  Francia  toolc  ip  anas 
■gain,  and  in  1686  oTerran  Baroy.  Chaiiea  in 
the  spring  of  1686  marolied  Qpaa  Provenoes 
and  the  French  troope  harried  again  to  the  d»- 
tmoB  of  that  region.  Charles  lost  half  his 
amy  tbroagh  famine  and  disease,  tito  ooaatrir 
having  been  laid  waste  porposely  by  the  Frea» 
oommander,  and  with  the  remnader  fled  b^ore 
the  Uglit  trcK^  of  the  prorinoe.  At  the  same 
time  tiie  prince  of  Kasaaa,  who  had  invaded 
the  north  of  France,  waa°  compelled  to  retneat. 
Boon  after  these  erenU,  the  eldest  son  of  Fran- 
cis died,  poisoned.  The  crime  was  laid  to  tbe 
ehaise  of  the  emperor,  probably  withont  any 
foandatioD;  but  the  oiroomstance  carried  the 
exasperation  of  the  two  sovereigns  to  the  eih 
tiwme  of  decency.  Francis  attaioked  the  Low 
Oonnbtes,  and  even  formed  an  offennve  aUianca 
with  the  Tnrkish  saltan  Solysoan ;  hot  the  pope 
and  tbe  qaeen  of  Hungary  interposing  witii  of- 
fers of  mediatioo,  a  tmoe  of  10  years  was  coin 
elndjsd  at  Nice  (1588).  The  rivals  ezshanged 
vidts  and  embraced ;  and  on  the  occasion  al  • 
seooBd  visit  Charles  promised  to  invest  a  son 
of  the  French  king  with  tbe  sovereignty  of 
li&ui,  bat  the  promise  was  iiev»r  fulfilled, 
Ohftrlea  Sjiog  the  dnohy  instead  to  his  son 
Philip.  War  again  broke  ont  in  1643,-  and 
Francis  sent  6  armies  against  varioos  qnflrters 
of  tbe  impoial  dbminiona,  and  gained  a  great 
batde  at  OeriaoUes  (1644),  bat  without  impor> 
tant  eonseqadnoes.  After  a  short  and  bootkds 
invasian  of  France  by  Henry  YHL  and  Cfaaries 
in  allianoe,  peaoe  was  again  concluded ;  and  no 
tuibet  mitttary  eveata  took  ^aoe  daring  the 
laign.  The  kingto  health  had  been  hopeleedy 
rained  some  years  before  in  oonseqaenoeof  one 
•f  his  TOOBy  amonrs,  and  death  at  loigth  eo' 
sued.  Francis  was  an  nnhemtating  libertine, 
dough  during  the  latter  years  X>f  his  life  his  aix 
MntiaB  was  given  to  wiser  tbeogUa;  and  not-> 
withstandtog  hia  vices  and  Ma  cmelty  to  tha 
Protestaots,  adaiinition  cannot  be  witUield 
IhHD  many  gallant  and  noUe  traits  of  diaraofeMr, 
whlok  might  have  been  blessings  to  fcds  eotmri 
try  had  'he  been  oonteat  with  any  other  than 
Hiilitary  glory.  He  intiodaoed  intd  Fiance 
atriUiK  Lnpro  wments  of  art  and  iearnihg.  Ha 
waa  gifted  with  remarkable  deganoe  aad  graces 
In  youth  he  wasthe  mopniw  ApoUo  of  bis  coqh 
rades,  *'  the  courtier's,  s^olar's,  siddier's  ey«^ 
tongne,  sword."  Of  UsmanificeBca  many  m«m-< 
■meats  remain;  as ttie imperial Ubrary of  Paiis, 
Che  imperial  college,  the  original  Loovre,  Fon-' 
tdneUean,  and OhambMd.  ByUsirstwifehe 
had  7  t^Udren ;  by  the  seoond  none.  To  his 
Son  Henty  II.  he  bequeathed  a  treasury  with  a 
SDrplns  of  40<UMM)  crowns. 

FRANCIS  II.,  Voig  of  Fnaiee,  b<#n  4n  Rhh 
taineblean,  Jan.  19, 1848,  died  in  Orleans,  DeO. 
6,  MSO.  He  was  the  eldest  SMi'of  Henry  II.  on^ 
Gatharlne.  de'lDedid.  His  father,  mora  braive 
tban.-wte,  more  deroted  to  amoaxs  and  chivalx 


jio  amassBMilia  ibaa'to  tiit  UBitMMrf 
a&irs  of  state,  had  yatsoeoeeMinoMnii 
-some  important  advantages  over  Qw  trnprnt 
CSiarlaa  V.  and  the  hoaae  of  Spun,  ni  b  t» 
ainating  favorablya  long  seriaB  of  vir^diielf 
in  Italy  and  the  NeAcriuds,  agataatAtpv*' 
ing  might  of  that  honse.  Henry  diediiliMofi 
woond  accidentally  reo^ved  in  a  tominMat 
Frands,  then  aboyof  lAyaars.  pewandrfsei^ 
ther  <diar8cter,  strength,  nor  talent,  amaUti 
tbetbrone.  He  had  already  married tbte^ 
terof  JamesV.of  Sootiand,tiiebetRtiiiial 
afterward  tiahai^py Mary  Staart  Htriifam 
mve  the  reina  of  government  to  inr  ia«l^ 
SVands  dokeof  daise,  sod  the  car£sdofIi» 
raine.  The  arrogant  sway  of  ttcsetaoaiH- 
tioos  aod  aasorapuloaa  prinecs  dstmed  suj  irri- 
tated tha  priaees  of  the  Uood,  Aathtaf  Idiigtf 
Navarre,  and  hb  brother  Locda  (tf  Ooiidi)iri» 
beeame  the  kadera  of  a  P^DtatantpaIfyii«p• 
po•itMa  to  the  eonrt.  Eve/^  AingeoDonredto 
prodooecfivn  commotion.  FMtestaB&mhsdpoH 
otrated,  in  the  ferm  of  Oalvmism,  iotolnni 
Ito  qdrit  Boited  that  ef  the  <tedainoli]it]r,nd 
file  profligacy  and  oecraptiai  iatrodneed  l^fte 
ItiJiaa  Hedieis  into  tiie  eoort  andmaMn  of 
Fhmoe,  aad  tha  iafhienae  of  straogti^  (finned 
tiie  people  to  rebdlioB.  Itwas  by<NRt|lo^ 
howavar,  rather  tium  by  open  lerolt,  tkit  tte 
Protestant  piinees  tried  to  wrert  mmr  tvk 
tbe  handa  of  the  €hiisae.  AsaBtedbftl*^ 
of  Montmo(«Miy,  La  Beaan^  and  otbei%  On 
framed  the  ooifepiraoy  of  Amboise,  a  vlU 
they  agreed  to  enter  tliat  plaee  on  a  oolai 
day  in  detadied  parties,  to  massacre  tJieOoMt 
aad  «dn  the  person  of  tiie  king.  B«t  Oi 
pk*  was  de&onnoed  almtet  at  tiMBonestflf 
axacotion,  by  two  Protestants;  the  dib  rf 
Guise  seoetlyassemUed  a  body  of  trot^  ol 
eut  to  pieces  tiie  ibroes  of  the  eompirtfona 
ttiey  were  entering  the  dty.  His  tzboipli «« 
staiacd  with  barbarona  emelty,  aad  the  vitn 
6t  the  Loire  were  colored  with  the  blood  « 
Aose  who  fen  in  combat  or  peridied  cntia 
aoaffeld.  The  court  was  dranved  ortam 
enough  to  gaze  at  thoexeouoona,  ss  Menei  ■ 
puUie  festi^,  from  platforms  tad  tbe  «i*' 
flows  of  tha  castle.  Arrests  ind  enoto 
thro^ghont  tte  ooantry  fMlowed.  IbtHtv 
Snise  iraa  made  lieatenent-general  «f  fltUif 
dom.  The  aie  was  bron^i  into  play  t»ffh 
tfaooppoaitian  of  the  prfaioes,  and  the  inqii^ 
was  aet  t^  to  repress  Cadvtusm.  ATmiia* 
made  the  bishops,  instead  ti  ^  P>™"S 
judges  of  hereBy;<the  AsaceJlor De ITO^ 
gave  his  coneat,  led  by  reasons  of  IdM^ 
and  esation,  and  having  BufSdent  proof  (fw 
persetHitingqdritofaepariiamaitB.  Batitw 
same  tnae,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  bevg" 
Hib  calling  of  a  general,  or,  ff  ths  >y» 
fbaed,  ef  a  nktional  oouneil,  to  paoil^ihs^o* 
and  France.  The  princes  of  Iorrnn«i  danva 


OOBveoedtheststeMJeneralatOiletiML 
had  triad  to  dissemble  his  mortifiotticn  Off 
tiie  failoi^  of  Ambotee,  and  wis  oavn^ 
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d«drt  eaongfa  to  appear.  He  was  azrarted, 
tried,  and  aooa  eondemned  to  die  as  a  traitor. 
The  death  of  Franois,  however,  saved  his  Me, 
and  restored  him  to  the  leadership  of  the  Hu- 
ffoenots.  The  yotmg  king  bad  long  safifered 
mm.  an  abscess  in  his  ear,  and  died  after  a 
T«ign  of  17  months,  so  soddenly  that  mmors  of 
poison,  now  regarded  as  nnfonnded,  spread,  and 
were  b^ered  tiiresghoot  the  country;  Oie 
mwe  earily,  as  aiwansinatian  was  becoming  fash- 
ionable ki  France,  and  the  ooeen  mother  was 
renowned  for  her  lore  of  ak»emy  and  the  nse 
of  poisena.  Francis  bequeathed  to  his  brotlier 
•ad  sncceaeor,  Charles  IX.,  then  a  boj  of  10 
years  of  age,  a  treasury  loaded  with  debt,  and  a 
state  full  of  the  elements  at  civil  war.  The  re- 
gency was  intrusted  to  Catharine  de*  MedioL 
whose  intrigues  fbstered  the  flame  of  civil  and 
gdjgions  dissensions. 

Francis  I.  (StsphxK),  emperor  of  Qermany, 
lMrainl708,  died  Aiw.  18,1706.  Hewistheson 
of  Lemold,  doke  of  Lorraine,  and  of  anieoe  of 
Loois  aTV.,  and  the  great-grandson  of  Ferdinand 
in.,  emperor  of  Germany.  In  1739  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  duke  of  Lorraine  andBar,  but  in  con- 
aeqnenee  of  the  war  of  the  Polish  soooesuon,  la 
whidi  Louis  XV.  took  a fiteblepart  in  sumort 
of  hifl  father-in-law,  Stanishri  Lescc^ynsld,  the 
dethroned  king  of  Poland,  hts  duchy  was  ex- 
changed for  Tuscany,  where  the  house  of  Uedid 
was  on  the  point  of  becoming  extinct,  and  given 
to  Stanislas^  to  revert  aftiw  his  death  to  tiie  crown 
of  France.  Francb  soon  after  married  HariA 
Theresa,  daughter  and  hebess  of  the  emperor 
Charles  YI.  Charles  app(Hnted  him  general- 
issimo, and  he  fought  in  a  sooceasftil  camiwiga 
ag^nst  the  Turks.  After  the  deathof  tlie  last 
of  Uie  Medioia,  he  went  with  Maria  to  Floreno& 
tbe  capital  of  his  new  dominion,  and  returned 
with  her  after  the  deatli  of  Charles,  to  share 
-with  her  the  regency,  the  oares,  bat  not  tba 
prerogatives ofthe  inherited  crowns.  Ilefought 
n>r  her  rights  in  the  wars  which  now  ensued  in 
c^te  of  the  pragmatio  Bancti<MaL  and  which 
would  have  deprived  her  of  her  inheritance  had 
ehe  not  been  stootly  BU{^rted  by  her  Huup 
oarians,  who  swore  at  Presburg  to  die  for  their 
"king  Maria  Theresa,"  and  found  an  ally  in 
€>e<»ge  n.  of  England.  Frederic  the  Great  of 
FrosBia  was  satisfied  with  the  glorv  won  in  the 
warsof  Slesis,  and  the  oonqnestof  that  province, 
and  Charles  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  diosen 
emperor,  died  in  1746.  Francis  could  now  be 
elected,  and  was  acknowledged  in  the  peace  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle  as  emperor  of  Germany  (1748). 
Being  of  a  mild  and  peaceful  diroosition,  and  in- 
9nenced  more  by  personal  avarfoe  than  by  am- 
bition, he  promoted  commerce  and  agrionltaro^ 
particularly  in  Tuscany,  but  left  the  heavier  caree 
of  government  to  his  mascnline  consort,  who 
was  soon  ag^n  involved  in  a  7  years*  war  with 
Frederic.  Two  years  after  the  termination  of 
this  war  Francis  died  at  Innspmok,  leaving  the 
German  crown  to  his  son  Joseph  II.,  for  whom 
his  mother  reigned  till  1780,  aod  Tuscany  to 
his  younger  son,  afterward  Leopold  IL 
VOL.  vn. — 14 


FBANCnB  n.,  emperor  of  Oehnany  (I.  of 
Austria),  bom  in  Florence,  Feb.  6,  1768,  died 
in  Vienna,  March  3,  1886.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  emperor  Leopold  II.  aod  of  Maria  Louisa, 
daughter  of  Charles  HI.,  king  of  Spain.  He  was 
educated  first  at  the  polished  and  pc^mlar  court 
of  Florence,  then  at  that  of  Vienna,  where  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  statesman- 
ship and  reign  of  his  unde,  Joseph  IL  He  ac- 
companied him  in  his  unsuccessful  campaign 
against  the  Turks,  and  even  took  t^e  tiue  of 
commander-in-ehief  of  the  army,  though  still  a 
yontli  of  21  years,  while  the  old  and  experienced 

nral  Laudon  served  as  an  assistant  After  the 
ii  of  Joseph  (1790),  Francis  held  the  reins 
of  the  empire  for  a  few  days,  till  the  arrival  of 
his  fidiher  fkom  Florence,  whom  he  fdlowcd  in 
the  next  year  to  the  oonventian  of  Pilnit^ 
where  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia 
fbrmed  the  first  coalition  agunst  revolutionary 
France.  The  short  and  mud  reign  of  Leopold 
ended  in  1792,  and  Frauds  socMeded  him  in 
his  hereditny  oominions,  and  was  successively 
«rowned  king  of  Hungary,  emperor  of  Germany, 
and  king  of  Bohemia,  but  was  soon  surrounded 
with  difficulties  and  dangers.  Hungary,  stripped 
of  its  constitutional  {viiilegee  by  the  oentnuis- 
ing  and  Gennanisng  efforts  of  Joseph,  and  not 
flilly  appeased  by  tne  ooncesmons  of  Leopold, 
was  in  a  state  of  national  exdtement,  and  the 
Belgian  provinces  were  ripe  for  revolt.  The 
le^lative  assembly  of  France  obliged  Lows 
X  V  I.  to  declare  war  against  the  yonng  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  in  April,  1793.  The  vic- 
tories of  Dumouriez  and  the  revolt  of  Belginm, 
the  victories  of  Custine  on  the  Rhine,  the  exe- 
cution of  Louis  XVI.,  and  that  of  tjie  queen 
Marie 'Antoinette,  the  aunt  of  Fraods,  foUow- 
ed  in  tagid  train.  It  was  ih  vain  that  Olaftbit 
obtained  some  advantages  over  the  Frenoh, 
that  Francis  took  the  command  in  peisoiL 
and  was  for  a  time  successfU,  that  a  new  and 
mightier  coalition  was  foitaed ;  the  armies  of  the 
republic  soon  drove  back  the  allies ;  Frands^s 
ecmfederates  deserted  him,  and  in  1796  Tuscany, 
Sweden,  Spain,  and  even  the  king  of  Prusda, 
oonduded  at  Basel  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
republic,  whose  Italian  army,  now  commanded 
by  Gen.  Bonaparte,  conquered  in  the  two  next 
years  the  whole  north  of  Italy.  Frauds  him- 
self notwithstanding  scnne  slight  advantages 
gained  by  his  brottier  the  ardiduke  Oharlee 
over  Moreau,  in  southern  Germany,  was  finally 
Coroed  to  oondude  the  treaty  of  Oampo  Formio 
(Oct.  17,  1797),  in  which  he  sacrificed  Bel- 
ginm, Milan,  and  a  Rhenish  province  of  the 
empire,  in  exchange  for  Venice.  Changes  in 
France  and  new  Frenoh  aggressions  tempted 
Austria,  Russia,  and  En^and  to  another  war. 
The  allied  armies  were  snccessM  for  a  while 
under  the  archduke  Charles  in  Germany,  under 
Hotze  in  Switzerland,  and  under  Exay  and 
Suwaroff  in  Italy.  But  reverses  came;  Snwa- 
roff  was  recalled  by  his  emperor,  and  Bonaparte, 
retoming  firom  Egypt,  became  master  of  France 
by  a  coup  d^itat,  aad  «t  Italy  by  the  paasagettf 
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{he  Alps  and  the  battle  of  Harengo  (Jane  14^ 
1800X  while  Moreau  fought  hU  way  through 
Bontbern  Germany  toward  Vienna.  These  dis- 
asters compelled  Francis  to  the  peace  of  Lune- 
Tille,  by  which  he  lost  a  portion  of  Germany  and 
aoqoired  a  portion  of  Italy.  England  made  "peace 
with  France  at  Amiens,  but  broke  it  again,  and 
framed  a  new  ooalitioD,  in  which  the  emperors 
Francis  and  Alexander  and  the  king  of  Sweden 
took  partjWhile  Prussia  remained  nentral,  and 
Bavaria,  WOrtemberg,  and  Baden  were  ready 
to  »de  with  the  French.  Francis  expected  the 
first  attack  from  Italy,  and  sent  thither  his 
brother  Charles,  who  gained  a  battle  over  lla»- 
B^na;  bat  Napoleon  broke  through  Germany, 
and  his  sudden  marches,  the  surrender  of  Ulm 
with  its  24,000  men  under  Mack,  the  retreat  of 
the  archduke  Fer^nand,  and  the  great  battle  of 
Auaterlitz  (Dec.  2, 1806),  in  which  the  two  al- 
lied emperors  were  present,  made  him  the  dicta- 
tor of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Presburg,  in  which 
Francis  lost  the  Tyrol,  Venice,  and  8,000,000 
subjects,  andreoelved  only  Saltzburg.  The  elec- 
tors of  Bavaria  and  WOrtemberg  now  took  the 
tide  of  kings  as  a  reward  for  their  support  of 
the  victor;  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  was 
founded  under  Napoleon's  protectorate,  and 
the  French'  ambassadors  declared  that  they  no 
longer  recognized  a  German  empire  or  a  Ger- 
man constitation.  Francis,  who  bad  abready  as- 
sumed the  title  of  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria, 
solemnly  laid  down  that  of  emperor  of  Germany 
in  Aug.  1800.  But  Napoleon,  having  crushed 
Prussia,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  threatened  Aus- 
tria again.  Fiands  armed  the  ancient  German 
militia,  and  resorted  to  the  general  rising  of 
the  Hungarian  nobles.  Three  brothers  of  the 
emperor  were  sent  with  armies  across  the  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  Polish  frontiers ;  but  Austria 
stood  this  time  alone,  while  Napoleon  was  as- 
sisted by  Poles,  Russians,  and  Gtormana.  With 
the  exception  of  the  battle  of  Aspem  and  Eas- 
Ung,  May  21  and  22, 1809,  in  which  lfiq>oleoa 
suffered  his  first  defeat,  the  whole  campaign 
in  Germany  was  a  series  of  French  victories. 
The  Anstrians  were  forced  to  evacuate  Vienna, 
driven  fh>m  Poland,  and  Mgnally  defeated  at 
Wagram ;  the  Hungarian  nobles  were  dispersed, 
and  a  rising  of  the  Tyroleee  in  favor  of  Austria 
proved  abortive.  The  peace  of  SobOnbrnnn 
cost  Francis  'some  rich  provinces,  and  more 
than  8,600,000  snt^jecta.  The  resoaroes  of  his 
onpire  were  exhausted,  and  his  treasury  had 
long  been  bankrupt  In  this  situation  he  con- 
sented to  give  his  daughter  Maria  Louisa  in 
marriage  to  Napoleon,  and  soon  saw  the  title  of 
king  of  Rome,  once  his  own,  bestowed  upon  her 
ofaiM.  Bat  the  power  as  well  as  the  presumption 
of  Napoleon  had  now  attained  its  highest  pitch. 
In  the  disastrous  Russian  campaign  of  1812  an 
auxiliary  Aastrian  force  oocnpied  Poland  in  the 
French  interest,  but  effected  little.  In  1818 
Francis  declared  his  neutrality,  and  on  Napo- 
leon's reftasal  to  accept  his  memation  with  Rus- 
sia he  joined  tlae  alliea,  and  contributed  largely 
to  (beir  victory  at  Leipsio.  InthefoUowiiigyear 


be  entered  France  with  Us  army,  «nl  I 
two  months  in  Paris  after  its  oocnpttmi  bj  tkt 
allies,  March  81.  In  June  the  Eotopeia  ooo- 
gress  assembled  at  Vienna,  bat  the  hrSSat 
festivsls  with  which  Frauds  eotertiiied  iiii 
guests  were  interrupted  in  March,  18U,  b^tte 
news  of  Nspoleon's  return  from  EUn  AaA» 
trian  army  now  crossed  the  Simpka  ind  oo. 
oupied  Lyons,  while  another  mardiedittittilx, 
overthrew  Mnrat,  and  restored  totbiiMki^ 
Ferdinand  the  crown  of  Naples.  OaflamlD. 
ration  of  peace  after  the  battle  of  VturiM^ 
Francis,  having  ceded  Bd^pnm  to  the  ISi&b- 
lands,  and  acquired  Lombudy  and  Yoaoe,  w 
his  empire  greater  than  it  had  ererbeoibebi 
His  p<Micy,  developed  by  Mettemich,  bectn 
the  policy  of  Europe.  Based  on  a  horror  of  m- 
olotion,  and  a  reverence  for  hereditir;  n^ 
it  took  the  form  of  a  thoroogh  oaaserTttin 
and  centralization,  supported  by  alargertaai- 
ing  army,  a  secret  police,  strict  sabordhutiai,! 
literary  censorship,  and  all  the  measmeiiif  )»• 
pression  familiar  to  an  arbitrarr  goTemuHBt 
Austria  was  the  centre  of  all  the  retctkun 
movements  of  the  period  following  the  ?ma 
restoration.  Mon<urchicalcongresaeBfortlieiq>- 
pression  of  the  revolutionary  ^irit  of  Genus j, 
Spain,  and  Italy  were  held  oo  its  tairitMTit 
Oarlsbad  in  1819,  at  Troppaainl830,atUj- 
bach  in  1821,  and  at  Verona  in  1821;  Atrtrin 
armies  restored  order  in  Piedmont  sod  5i^ 
and  Austrian  influence  prevailed  in  Spuii,r(»- 
tugal,  and  the  German  confederacy  at  Fnnk- 
fort  Francis  sanctioned  even  the  do^oticndt 
of  Turkey  over  Greece,  and  impriwiied  tit 
Greek  refugee  Ypaelantes.  He  was  the  &«  to 
counteract  in  Italy  tiie  influence  of  the  Fteiidi 
revolution  of  July,  1880,  and  was  (rf  aid  to  Car 
Nicholas  in  the  Polish  war  of  iiid^)eodeiwa 
1881.  It  was  nevertheless  a  oonstaat  thoe^ 
secret  part  of  his  policy  to  check  the  gtowi^ 
and  threatening  power  of  Russia.  Athooew 
chief  embarrassments  q>raiig  from  an  t^*"" 
treasaiT,  enormous  debts,  and  the  nneaanea  a 
the  Italians,  Hungarians,  and  Savi  NevU" 
and  taxes  rdievea  his  fiuanoes ;  state  P^'Pj 
rigorous  punishments  were  used  to  «"■" 
spirit  of  independence  is  Itslv;  while  thediita 
Presborg  was  appeased  by  reluctant  ooiKseani| 
and  German  officials  kept  otder  in  Poland  uu 
Bdiemia.  In  the  promotion  of  indurtij,  «» 
merce,  and  the  arts  in  the  German  |ro™*J 
and  the  advancement  of  German  maaa,» 
showed  a  wiser  policy.  The  courts  <^^l^ 
reorganized,  and  the  ancient  codes  were  nniiM 
«nd  modified.  Francis  was  economical,** 
trions,  and  r^;nlar  in  his  personsl  l>*^l'''r2 
with  the  Germans,  bat  litde  known  «>dl«^ 
byhisoUiersaloeots.  Theantipathieeia^ 
by  the  reactionary  measnres  of  his  goveraB^ 
and  the  attacks  of  the  liberal  press  """J 
countries  (for  there  was  none  in  AoBtnsi  ana* 
the  Hungarian  patriots  in  their  diets  sndooffl^ 
assemUies,weredirectedlessagainBttbeenMV 

than againsthisminlster Mettemich.  B<>P]T 
treasury  was  in  on  iuoomparaUy  better  ooub 
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tion  than  tliat  of  the  state,  and  his  fSunily  tras 
large  aud  prosperons.  The  latter  part  of  his 
reign  was  undistnrbed.  Of  his  4  wives,  prin- 
cesses of  Wartemberg,  Sicily,  Modena,  and  Ba- 
Tari^  the  second,  Maria  Theresa,  was  the  moth- 
er of  18  children,  among  whom  were  Maria 
Louisa,  wife  of  Napoleon  I.,  Ferdinand,  whosno- 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  and  Francis  Charles,  the 
father  of  the  present  emperor,  Francis  Joseph  I. 
FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  the  reining  emperor  of 
Austria,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  eldest  son  of 
the  archduke  Francis  Charles,  and  nephew  of 
Ferdinand  I.,  born  Aug.  18,  1880.  He  was 
educated  under  the  care  of  Count  Bombelles, 
and  was  early  inspired  with  ambition  by  his 
mother,  the  archduchess  Sophia,  daughter  of 
tlie  king  of  Bavaria  and  sister  of  the  queens  of 
Prussia  and  Saxony,  a  handsome,  energetic, 
and  unscmpuloas  woman,  who  possessed  more 
influence  and  enterprising  spirit  tlian  either 
the  emperor  himself  or  her  husband,  the  heir 
presumptive  to  the  throne.  Like  his  uncle 
Ferdinand,  he  was  taught  to  speak  the  various 
languages  of  his  poly^t  empire,  and  also  be- 
came a  skilful  rider  and  fond  of  military  dis- 
plays, without  however  evincing  any  particular 
talent.  Sent  to  Pcsth  in  1847  to  install  his 
consin  Stephen  as  palatine  of  Hungary,  he  spoke 
Hungarian  to  tlie  assembled  nobles,  and  even 
gained  some  popularity.  Tliis,  however,  was 
of  short  duration.  The  revolutions  of  1848 
haying  brought  the  Austrian  empire  to  the 
brink  of  dissolution,  his  mother  became  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  counter-revolutionary  plots 
-which  saved  it.  Francis  Joseph  was  sent  to 
tlie  army  of  Italy,  aud  was  favorably  mention- 
ed in  some  reports  of  Oen.  Radetzky.  Lom- 
bardy  liaving  been  reconquered  by  that  general, 
Prague  and  Vienna  subdued  by  Windischgrutz, 
and  the  Hungarians  defeated  before  Vienna,  it 
seemed  to  the  archduchess  Sophia  that  the  mo- 
ment had  arrived  for  completing  her  work. 
Francis  Joseph  was  declared  of  age,  Dec.  1, 
1848,  at  the  temporary  conrt  of  Olmntz,  and  on 
the  following  day  his  father  resigned  his  right 
to  the  succession,  and  the  emperor  his  crown. 
In  favor  of  the  yonthM  prince.  Hungary  had 
still  to  be  oonqnered,  and  a  constituent  Austrian 
parliament  was  assembled  at  Krerasir.  The 
yoang  emperor  in  his  inaugural  proclamation 
promised  a  constitntionai,  progressive,  and 
liberal  reign.  Its  beginning  was  gnccessfal. 
rhe  Hnngarians  under  GOi^y  retreated  before 
Windisohgrfttz,  giving  up  Presburg,  Raab,  and 
Snally  (Jan.  6,  1849)  Buda  and  Pesth ;  Gayon 
»nd  Perczel  were  routed ;  Schlick  was  vioto- 
-ions  in  the  north  of  Hungary.  The  battle  of 
E^polna  (Feb.  2S,  27),  which  was  announced 
ijy  Prince  Windischgrutz  as  a  decisive  victory 
)ver  the  united  main  army  of  the  rebels,  was 
>elieved  to  have  given  the  finishing  blow  to 
lie  revolntion  in  Hnngary.  On  receiving  this 
lews  Uie  emperor  dissolved  the  Austrian  par- 
iament,  ordered  the  arrest  of  its  lllieral  mem- 
>era,  and  promulgated  a  new  constitution  of 
lis  own  (pctroyirte  Verfattang),  known  as  the 


constitution  of  March  4.  But  on  the  very  nest 
morning  the  victory  of  Danijauics  at  Szolnok 
destroyed  at  once  the  delusions  of  Windisch- 
grutz^ and  now  the  imperial  army  suffered  de- 
raat  after  defeat  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 
Radetzky,  however,  was  again  victorions  over 
Charles  Albert  in  Italy  (March  23).  To  snbdue 
Hnngary  foreign  aid  was  necessary.  Francis 
Joseph,  therefore,  went  to  Warsaw  to  invoke 
the  assistance  of  the  czar  Nicholas.  This  waa 
granted,  and  Hungary  was  soon  invaded  from 
every  quarter.  R-ancis  Joseph  himself  went 
for  some  time  to  that  country,  and  was  present 
at  the  taking  of  Raab  (June  28).  After  the  fall 
of  the  revolution,  its  leaders  who  had%urren- 
dered  were  punished  with  unmitigated  severity. 
One  day  (Oct.  6)  Witnessed  the  execution  of 
Count  Batthyanyi,  the  Hungarian  Egmont,  at 
Pesth,  and  of  18  generaln  at  Arad,  all  of  whom 
had  voluntarily  surrendered.  Tlie  dungeons 
of  the  empire  were  filled  with  victims.  GOr- 
gey  alone  was  spared.  Soon  after  the  surren- 
der of  Venice  (Aug.  23)  and  Comorn,  which 
inaugurated  the  unlimited  centralizing  sw^of 
the  minister  of  the  interior.  Bach,  Prince  Felvs 
Schwarzenberg  resumed  wiUi  new  energy  the 
management  of  foreign  affairs.  Hie  revoln- 
tionary  schemes  of  a  German  nnion  apart  from 
Austria  had  been  defeated;  now  tlie  schemes 
of  Prussia  for  forming  a  separate  nnion  with  a 
number  of  smaller  German  states  were  discom- 
fited. In  Oct.  I860,  Francis  Joseph  mustered 
his  south  German  allies  at  Bregenz,  and  in  Nov. 
Prussia  yielded  to  their  threatening  attitude. 
Austrian  infiuence  prevailed  in  restormg  the  an- 
cient order  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse  and  in 
Schleswig-Holstein,  as  well  as  the  ancient  fed- 
eral diet  at  Frankfort.  After  the  death  of 
Schwarzenberg,  who  was  succeeded  by  Count 
Buol-Schanenstein  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
Francis  Joseph  renewed  his  friendly  relations 
with  Frederic  William  IV.  in  an  interview  at 
Berlin  (Dec  1862),  which  was  followed  by  a 
treaty  of  commerce  (Feb.  1863).  In  tlie  mean- 
while absolutism  was  gradually  reestablished 
within  the  empire.  The  national  guards  were 
dissolved,  the  freedom  of  the  press  put  down, 
and  finally  the  constitution  itself  which  had 
never  been  in  operation,  abolished  (Jan.  1, 
1862)  The  unfavorable  reception  which  the 
emperor  met  with  in  Hungary  on  a  Journey  un- 
dertaken in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  proved 
that  that  country  felt,  as  it  was  treated,  as  a  con- 
quered province.  An  outbreak  at  Milan  (Feb. 
6,  1863),  which  was  suppressed  by  Radetzky, 
evinced  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  Lombardy, 
On  Feb.  18  of  the  same  year,  while  walking 
on  the  public  promenade  of  Vienna,  the  em- 
peror was  furiously  attacked  with  a  knife  by 
a  young  Hungarian  tailor,  named  Lib^nyi,  who 
had  for  months  meditated  and  coolly  prepared 
for  this  deed.  The  wound  inflicted  was  r(^;ard- 
ed  as  threatening  to  the  life,  and  afterward 
to  the  sight,  of  3ie  monarch,  who,  however, 
alowly  recovered.  Libtori,  who  had  been  dis- 
armed with  diffioulty,  died  on  the  gallows 
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protesting  hisMelityto  republioanism  and  Hun- 
gary. A  few  months  afterward  Czar  Kicholas 
pud  Francis  Joseph  a  visit  at  Olmtttz,  bnt  the 
attitude  of  the  latter  in  the  war  in  Turkey, 
which  soon  followed,  and  during  which  he  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  allies  (Dec.  2,  1864), 
oconpied  the  Dannbion  principalities,  and  con- 
centrated a  large  army  m  Qalicia,  was  &r  from 
satiirfymg  either  Russia  or  her  enemies.  The 
treaty  of  Paris  (1856),  which  terminated  the 
gre^t  struggle,  was  signed  on  the  part  of  Aus- 
tria by  Buoi  and  Hftbner.  The  expenses  of  all 
these  diplomatic  and  mflitary  nndertaUngs 
were  met  by  means  of  extravagant  and  often 
violent^'financial  operations.  In  April,  1854, 
Fruiois  Jose{>h  married  Elizabeth,  daaghter 
of  the  Bavarian  dnke  Ma:rfmilian  JoseiSi  of 
Zweibrtlcken-Krleenfeld,  who  in  1866  bore  him 
a  daughter,  Sophia^^in  1866  another,  Oiselo, 
and  in  1858  a  son,  Rudolph.  AH  these  family- 
events  were  followed  by  partial  and  scanty  po- 
litical amnesties.  The  first  bom  child  died  dur- 
ing a  second  imperial  journey  through  Hun- 
gary, in  1867,  at  Bnda.  In  October  of  the 
Siune  year  XVemcis  Joseph  received  a  visit  at 
Vienna  from  Alexander  11.  of  Russia,  which 
quieted  the  apprehensions  caused  by  a  preced- 
ing interview  of  the  same  monarch  with  Na- 
pmeon  III.  at  Stuttgart.  While  Austrian  diplo- 
macy was  thus  Bucccssfol  in  its  various  opera- 
tions, it  was  most  effectually  active  in  Italy.  A 
concordat  concluded  with  the  «ee  of  Rome 
(1856),  whidl  conferred  extraordinary  rights 
upon  the  Roman  Catholio  bishops  and  ibe  Jesu- 
its, and  private  treaties  with  Tuscany,  Parma, 
and  Modena,  made  Anstrian  tnflnenoe  predomi- 
nant in  the  peninsula.  Beyond  the  Po,  Austria 
held  the  important  militaiy  positions  of  Ancona 
and  Piacenza.  To  oonnteriMdance  this  state  of 
things,  Sardinia  strengthened  herself  by  in- 
creasing her  army,  by  enlisting  the  sympathies 
as  well  OS  the-refhgees  of  the  other  Italian 
states,'  and  finally  by  an  alliance  with  Na- 
poleon III.  On  New  Year's  day,  1869,  the  em- 
peror Napoleon  declared  to  the  diplomatic  corps 
m  Paris  his  dissatisffiction  with  the  Italian  pol- 
icy of  Francis  Joseph,  and  his  fbw  words  were 
onderstood  by  Austria  as  a  threat,  if  not  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  On  both  sides  the  most 
active  preparations  for  a  great  struggle  began. 
Napoleon  demanded  from  Austria  the  surrender 
of  her  private  treaties  with  the  Italian  states, 
and  the  evacuation  of  all  non- Austrian  territories 
in  Italy;  Austria  demanded  from  Sardinia  a  di»- 
armament  and  the  expulsion  of  the  refligees. 
None  of  these  demanos  was  agreed  to.  The 
alarmed  English  ministiy  in  vain  offered  its 
mediation.  The  proposition  to  call  a  European 
congress,  made  by  Russia,  was  agreed  to  by 
Napoleon,  but  rejected  by  Francis  Joseph,  who 
objected  to  the  admission  of  Sardinia  in  the 
congress.  Austrian  reenforcements  were  pour- 
ing into  Jjornhmdr;  French  troops  began  to 
oroES  the  Alps,  and  to  sail  from  MarseiUes  for 
Genoa.  At  this  juncture  Francis  Joseph  sur- 
prised the  world  by  sending  an  ultimatom  to 


Sardinia,  AprQ  IS,  gnmlang  bnt  8  dijs  ftrt 
compliance  with  his  conditions,  and  brtiw  an- 
mencement  of  hostilities  imme^atelT  folknF- 
ing  its  rejection.    The  Anstriuu,  \aaa  Cooat 
Gyulai,  crossed  the  Ttdno  (April  U, !)),  md 
occupied  the  N.  £.  provinces  of  Ke^nxwt  as 
&r  as  the  Dora  Baltea,  while  their  M  img 
was  advanced  as  far  as  Bobbio  on  (LeTt^lna. 
Tliey  thus  threatened  both  Turin  uidGaot; 
but  evety  thing  soon  took  an  un&vonibkiom 
for  them.    On  the  very  first  day  of  tkntt 
bloodless  revolution  broke  out  at  Flor«nK,m 
consequence  of  which  the  grand  doke  ]eftT» 
cany,  and  the  country  was  |daced  under  & 
military  dictatorship  of  Ylotor  Emxmd,  the 
king  of   Sardinia.    Similar  morements  mi 
after  drove  the  duke  of  Modena  and  tlw  do^ 
ess  of  Parma  into  exile.    The  overflovisg  t^ 
utaries  of  thePo,  and  probably  wantofdeciaoii, 
prevented  a  bold  stroke  against  the  BndmiiiB 
before  the  approach  of  the  French  mdtlie  mi- 
val  of  their  emperor.    After  the  first  t^wdh 
repulse  sufiTered  from  the  French  at  MoObtyio 
(May  20),  the  Austrians  gave  nptheofiemin, 
retiring  toward  the  Ticino  and  Piaosui.  Tb» 
allied  armies  closely  followed,  commiided  bf 
the  respective  monarchs  in  person.    Yiftat 
Emanuel,  on  the  left,  crossed  the  Sent,  and  mo 
the  battle  of  Palestro  (May  81);  68ibil£tt 
the  head  of  a  troop  of  volunteers  yn»  tSani 
to  enter  Lombardy,  and  to  rouse  thenKrantua- 
eers  of  the  lake  region ;  while,  mutod  by  i 
false  display  on  the  right,  Napoleon  tm^bnd 
the  main  bulk  of  his  army  behind  the  line  rf 
the  Sardinians  to  the  banks  of  the  Tieiita«ludi 
he  crossed  at  Turbigo  and  Biif&IoT*(Jui(l), 
before  the  Anstrian  coiAmandenperedredtiMir 
mistidce.    Recrossing  the  Ticino  in  luKte,  tnt 
too  late,  they  threw  themselyes  unncceaihSy 
upon  Bnffalora,  and  suffered  the  first  greit  de- 
feat at  Magenta  (June  4).    Francis  Josa^  v- 
riving  from  Vienna,  readied  his  army  mti» 
evacuation  of  Milan  (June  D):    A  geoenl  re- 
treat was  now  began,  intsrmpted  mjij^ 
battle  and  defeat  at  Melegnano  (Jane  ^.  f^f 
oenza  and  Pizzighettone  with  their  fortifietfioD^ 
the  lines  of  the  Oglio  and  Chiew,  uird  « 
Ancona  and  Bologna,  were  ^vea  np  viM* 
blow.     Lombardy,  Parma,  and  Modest  ^ 
daimed  their  annexation  to  I^ednuRit.  i^ 
rived  on  the  banks  of  the  Mlndo,  the  reticiti^ 
army  once  more  turned  against  the  doedyM- 
lowing  enemy,  and  Francis  Joseph,  hsting  *■ 
missed  Gien.  Gyulai,  held  the  chief  oomnail  i>>  f 
person  in  the  great  battle  of  Solferino  (hM 
24),  in  which  neariy  half  a  million  of  «•!*•'• 
ants  were  engaged  for  a  whole  day,  «»to 
extending  fi-om  the  lake  of  Oarda  to  tbeiioi- 
ity  of  the  Po.    The  victory  of  the  alli<>  WM" 
in  every  preoedmg  battle  dearly  pnwJmMi 
but  it  conquered  thelineof  thelOndo.  fnaA 
Joseph  retired  to  Verona,  followed  by  hi«in«y, 
and  soon  after  by  that  of  the  allies.  The  tnaiee 
were  in  sight  of  each  otiier ;  the  Freneh  M 
was  threatening  Zara,  Finme,  and  Verfea,!* 
Bath  prqwring  to  rerolotioaize  Hinigsi7,F<«- 
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sia  mobili^ng  her  armies,  apparently  in  &Tor 
of  Anstria,  when  a  sndden  armistice,  and  im- 
mediately preliminaries  of  peace,  vere  concluded 
between  tne  two  emperors,  the  latter  at  a  per- 
sonal interview,  in  Villafranca  (July  11).  This 
treaty  gave  Lombardy  as  far  aa  the  Mincio  to 
Sardinia,  leaving  the  4  great  fortresses  of  Man- 
tna,  Peschicra,  Verona,  and  Legnano  in  the  pos- 
session of  Austria.  It  also  provided  tiiat  Italy 
should  be  reorganized  as  a  confederaroy  of  states 
tmder  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  pope.  Be- 
fore leaving  Verona  for  his  coital  (Jnly  14) 
Francis  Joseph  published  an  order  of  the  day, 
in  which  he  throws  the  blame  of  his  defeat  on 
the  standing  aloof  of  his  natnral  allies,  and  ex- 
presses his  confidence  in  the  devotedness  of  the 
army  if  any  new  stmggle  should  arise.  A  confer- 
ence for  tbe  final  settlement  of  the  new  treaty  was 
held  in  Zurich  immediately  afterward. 

FRANCIS,  Joinr  'WAKgyrKLD,  an  American 
physician  and  aathor,  bom  in  New  York,  Nov. 
17, 1789.  His  father  was  a  German  who  emi- 
grrated  to  this  country  soon  after  the  peace  of 
1783,  and  his  mother  a  Philadelphia  lady  of 
Swiss  family.  In  his  yonth  he  was  tor  some  time 
in  the  printing  establishment  of  George  Long. 
Subsequently,  however,  having  been  carefully 
prepared  by  the  Rev.  Georg^  Strebeck,  and  the 
Rev.  John  Conroy,  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
he  entered  an  advanced  class  at  Columbia  col- 
lege, and  abont  the  same  time  (1807)  began  to 
study  medicine  under  Br.  Hosack.  He  was 
graduated  A.B.  in  1809,  and  M.D.  by  the  col- 
lege of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  1811,  being 
the  first  person  upon  whom  a  degree  was  con- 
ferred by  the  latter  institution.  A  few  months 
afterward  Dr.  Hosack  ofifered  his  young  pupil 
a  partnership,  :^d  the  connection  thus  formed, 
extending  pot  merely  to  professional,  but  also 
to  literary  and  other  pursnits,  lasted  nntil  1820. 
In  1810,  while  yet  a  student,  he  issued,  in  con- 
jonotion  with  Dr.  Hosack,  the  prospectus  of  the 
"American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Ree^ster," 
which  was  published  quarterly  and  continued  for 
(  years.  In  1813  Dr.  Francis  was  appointed  lec- 
turer on  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  materia 
xiedica  at  the  college  of  physicians  and  sorgeons, 
md  soon  afterward,  the  medical  £wsalty  of  Ool- 
imbia  college  having  been  consolidated  with 
iiat  institution,  he  received  the  chair  of  materia 
xiedica  in  the  nnited  body.  He  would  accept 
lo  fees  for  his  first  course  of  lectures,  fearing  lest 
lie  increased  expenses  of  the  new  establishment 
night  exclude  some  who  wished  to  attend  the 
*ull  course.  With  the  design  of  botli  oouiplet* 
ng  his  own  studies  and  transferring  to  the 
nedicol  schools  of  New  York  some  of  the  most 
,-aluable  features  of  those  abroad,  be  visited 
H^urope,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Co- 
rier.  Gall,  Denon,  Dupnytren,  Gregory,  Play- 
iair,  Brewster,  ^ell,  the  Dnncans,  Jameson, 
\.bemethy,  the  Aikins,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
Dr.  Bees,  to  whose  oyclopeedia  he  contributed 
everal  articles.  On  his  Return  to  New  York, 
he  chair  of  materia  medica  having  been  added 
o  that  of  chemistry,  he  became  professor  of 


the  institutes  of  medicine,  and  in  1817  sncceed- 
ed  Dr.  Stringham  as  jirofessor  of  medical  juris- 
prudence. In  1819  he  was  made  professor  of 
obstetrics  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  and 
retained  this  appointment  until  1826,  when  the 
whole  faculty  resigned,  and  a  majority  of  them 
founded  the  Rutgers  medical  school,  whicli, 
after  a  successful  career  of  only  4  terms,  was 
closed  by  the  legislature.  In  this  institution 
Dr.  Francis  filled  the  chairs  of  obstetrics  and 
forensic  medicine.  Since  his  retirement  from 
this  post  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession  and  the  pursuit  of  literature, 
neither  of  which  hideed  ho  had  allowed  his  aca- 
demical duties  to  interrupt.  In  conjunction  with 
Drs.  Beck  and  Dyckraan  ho  edited,  in  1822, 
'8,  and  '4,  the  "Now  York  Medical  and  Phys- 
ical Journal."  He  actively  promoted  the  objects 
of  the  New  York  historical  society,  the  woman's 
hospital,  the  state  inebriate  asylum,  and  the 
cause  of  natural  hit^tor^',  tiie  typographical  guild, 
and  the  fine  arts,  in  behalf  of  which  he  has  fre- 
quently written  and  spoken.  In  addition  to 
biographical  sketches  of  many  of  the  distin- 
gui^ed  men  of  the  last  htuf  century  with 
whom  he  has  been  in  intimate  relationship 
(among  others,  of  Robert  K  Livingston,  Philip 
Frenean,  Daniel  Webster,  J.  Fenimore  Cooper, 
Cadwallader  Golden,  Samuel  L.  ICtchill,  Ed- 
ward Hiller,  John  Pintord,  and  the  actors 
Cooke  and  Kean),  and  articles  in  different  med- 
ical periodicals  on  obstetrics,  vitriolic  emetics 
in  croup,  tangwtiaria  Canadmtis,  iodine,  the 
goitre  of  W.  New  York  and  Oanad^  on  medi- 
cal jurisprudence,  yellow  fever,  death  by  light- 
ning, caries  of  the  jaws  of  children,  olaterium, 
ovarian  disease,  &c.,  he  has  published  an 
essay  on  the  "Use  of  Mercury"  (8vo.,  New 
York,  1811);  "Cases  of  Morbid  Anatomy" 
(4to.,  1814);  "Febrile  Contogion"  (8vo.,  1816); 
"Notice  of  Thomas  Eddy  the  Phiknthropist" 
(12mo.,  1828);  "Denman's  Practice  of  Mid- 
wifery, with  Notes"  (8vo.,  1826);  "Address 
before  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society" 
(1830);  "Address  before  tlie  Philolexian  So- 
ciety" (1831);  "Letter  on  Cliolera  Asphyxia 
of  1832  "  (8vo.,  1832) ;  "  Observations  on  the 
Mineral  Waters  of  Avon"  (1834);  the  "Ana- 
tomy of  Drunkenness:"  "Discourse  before  the 
N.  Y.  Lyceum  of  Natural  History"  (1841); 
discourses  before  tlie  N.  Y.  academy  of  medi- 
cine (1847,  1848,  and  1849);  addresses  before 
the  typographical  society  of  Now  York,  "On 
Dr.  Franklin"  (1850  and  1859),  and  "On  the 
Publishers,  Printers,  and  Editors  of  New  York;" 
"  Old  New  York,  or  Reminiscences  of  the  past 
Sixty  Years"  (8vo.,  1857;  2d  edition,  enlarged, 
12mo.,  1858).  A  memoir  of  Christopher  Colles, 
read  by  him  before  the  historical  society  in  1854, 
was  published  in  the  "  Knickerbocker  Gallery" 
in  1855.  His  discourse  at  the  Bellovue  hospital, 
1858,  embraces  a  minute  view  of  the  progress 
of  anatomical  investigation  in  New  York  from 
its  early  state  under  the  Dutch  dynasty  down 
to  the  present  time.  Ho  was  elected  the  first 
president  of  the  New  York  academy  of  medi- 
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cine  after  its  organization  in  1847;  he  is  a 
foreign  associate  of  the  royal  medico-chirnrgi- 
cal  society  of  London  and  otlier  institutions 
abroad,  and  in  fellowship  with  many  scientific 
bodies  in  his  native  landi  In  1860  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Trinity  college,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  His  style  is  animated,  excursive,  and 
often  enlivened  by  humor,  while  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  history  and  old  inhabi- 
tants of  New  York,  and  his  fondness  for  local 
antiquities,  cause  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
oracle  in  matters  relating  to  his  Dative  city. — 
John  W.,  jr.,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  New 
York,  July  6,  1882,  died  there,  Jan.  20,  1866, 
was  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1862.  A 
"Memorial  of  his  Life,"  by  Henry  T.  Tncker- 
man,  was  published  in  New  York  (1  yoL  Svo., 
1866\ 

FRANCIS,  Seb  Philip,  a  British  politician 
and  pamphleteerLhom  in  Dublin^ct,  22, 1740, 
died  in  London,  Dec.  22, 1818.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Philip  Francis,  author  of  an  elegant 
and  popular  translation  of  Horace,  and  also  of 
several  tragedies  of  little  merit,  and  some  liberal 
political  pamphlets.  The  son  removed  with  his 
father  to  England  in  1760.  and  was  placed  on 
the  foundation  of  St.  Paul's  school,  where  he 
remaned  abont  8  years.  Here  Woodfall,  after- 
ward the  printer  of  the  "  Public  Advertiser," 
and  the  publisher  of  the  "  Letters  of  Junius," 
was  his  kUow  pupil,  a  circumstance  much  relied 
upon  in  the  eflfort  to  prove  Sir  Philip  the  author 
of  those  letters.  In  1766  he  was  appointed  to 
a  place  in  the  office  of  his  father's  patron,  Mr. 
Fox,  then  secretary  of  state,  which  he  continued 
to  retain  under  the  secretaryship  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  snccessftil  placeman.  In 
1768  he  went  as  private  secretary  to  Gen. 
Bligh  when  that  officer  commanded  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  French  ooast^and  was  present 
in  a  battle  near  Cherbourg.  When  the  earl  of 
Einnonl  went  in  1760  as  ambassador  to  Portu- 
mi,  on  the  rebonunendation  of  Mr.  Pitt  he  took 
Francis  with  him  as  his  secretary ;  and  on  his 
Tetnm  to  England  in  1763,  Francis  received  an 
appointment  in  the  war  office.  Here  he  re- 
mained nntil  March,  1772,  when  he  resigned  in 
consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Bamngtoo, 
the  new  minister  at  war.  The  rbmainder  of 
that  year  he  passed  in  travelling  through  Flan- 
ders, Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  In  Jun& 
1778,  soon  after  his  return,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  council  of  Bengal  with  a  salary  of 
£10,000.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  owed 
this  lucrative  place  to  the  influence  of  Lord 
Barrington,  now  once  more  his  friend;  but 
the  fiaict  is  not  clearly  established.  Francis 
went  to  India  in  the  summer  of  1774,  and 
remuned  there  till  I)ec.  1780,  when  he  re- 
signed on  acoomit  of  his  quarrel  with  War- 
ren Hastings.  This  quarrel  led  to  a  duel,  in 
which  Francis  was  shot  through  the  body.  His 
active  and  somewhat  austere  disposition  had 
brought  him  into  constant  opposition  to  Has- 
tings, and  for  a  time  he  controlled  the  minority 
in  the  council.    Two  of  the  members  havteg 


died,  Hastings  obtained  the  mastery;  ud  iflct 
their  dnel  Francis  returned  to  England  b  dis- 
appointment and  anger.  To  revenge  hmaelf 
upon  Hastings  seems  to  have  been  the  nlio; 
motive  of  his  later  life.  In  1T81  be  i>eaim« 
member  of  parliament  for  Yarmonth  is  tiie 
isle  of  Wight.  He  was  a  bold,  severe,  isd  fre. 
quent  speeJcer,  but  he  never  became  &6iigDidi- 
ed  as  an  orator.  His  politics  were  ilwijs  ex- 
tremely liberal.  When  theprosecntioiKilHu- 
tings  began  in  1786,  its  leaders  vronld  line 
committed  the  management  to  Frasds.  Tic 
bouse  of  commons,  however,  refiised  twice,  if 
large  m^orities,  to  permit  this  appointmint 
Burke,  Fox,  and  Windham  laborea  in  tuh  to 
change  this  determinidon.  At  last  tlie  eoo' 
mittee  of  managers  united  in  writing  i  tstt 
to  Francis  inviting  him  to  aid  them  in  tieirlt- 
bors;  he  consented,  and  passed  manr  years  ia 
this  occupation.  When  others  tired,  Fnods 
never  flagged.  He  embittered  the  existence  of 
his  enemy,  and  no  doubt  destrojed  lui  vn 
peace  in  the  effort.  Hastings,  hoverer,  it^ 
triumphed  and  died  acquitted.  Vhen  tlit 
French  revolution  broke  out,  Francis  ms  its 
firm  friend.  He  became  an  active  oember  of 
the  revolutionary  association  of  "  Friends  of  tli« 
People."  He  was  defeated  at  the  eho&iBof 
1796,  when  he  stood  for  Tewkesl)ary,W  in 
1802  was  returned  by  Lord  Thanet  fat  tit 
borough  of  Appleby,  and  oontinned  toat fef 
that  iMrongh  while  he  remained  in  parUinoit 
He  sustained  Fox  and  Grey  in  their  plans  of  re- 
form, and  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  dnt 
trade  with  unfuling  ardor.  His  political  con- 
sistency is  worthy  of  honor.  In  Oct  180<, » 
the  formation  of  the  Grenville  ministry,  R^ 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  bath.  It  is  heEerel 
that  it  was  also  designed  to  send  him  to  Id&h 
governor-general,  but  this  appointment  new 
took  place.  He  retired  from  parliamest  to 
1807,  and  afterward  wrote  pamphlets  and  poB- 
ical  articles  In  the  newspapers.  Fromttaoli- 
Bcnrity  of  old  age  he  was  suddenly  recalled  Is 
the  attention  of  the  public  In  1811 W 
Taylor  published  his  "Junius  identified  m 
a  Distinguished  Living  Character,"  «,» 
Philip  Francis.  The  argument  ii  ingeiHOB,w 
ooinmdenoes  remarkable ;  but  none  of  Tmett 
acknowledged  writings  equal  the  fierce  doosew 
of  Junius.  He  himself;  it  is  said,  always  dsM 
thft  he  wrote  the  famous  letters.  He  n»  «• 
author  of  abont  26  political  pamphlet*.  Bt« 
twice  married,  the  second  tune  to  a  Ifti  "*• 
kins,  a  clergyman's  danghter,  when  be  v*''*' 
70.  By  his  first  wife  he  left  a  son  m  t" 
daughters. 

FRANCIS  OF  AseiBL  a  saint  of  the  K«« 
Catholic  church,  and  founder  of  the  ordtf* 
Franciscans,  bom  in  Assisi,  in  the  pi**"'!'?" 
delcjgation  of  Peragia,  in  1182,  diednearfhtfotf. 
Oct  4,  1226.  His  father,  Pietro  BemsriojJ 
was  a  wealthy  merchant.  The  son  was  tsu^ 
to  speak  the'French*longne,  and  the  esse** 
which  he  mastered  it  cansed  the  change  of  W 
beptasmal  name  of  Giovanni  to  that  of  Frsw"* 
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He  led'agftjlifetuitQbe'waB  eaptaredinaoivil 
conflict  of  Aasisi  witii  Perugia, -and  kept  for  a 
year  prisoner  in  the  city  of  Lis  enemies.  Dnr- 
ing  his  detention  he  formed  the  design  of  re- 
nonnoing  the  world ;  and  fiuicying  that  ne  heard 
one  day  while  praying  in  a  church  a  voice  from 
the  cmoifiz,  bidding  him  repair  the  fikHing  walls 
of  Christ's  house,  he  gave  the  proceeds  of  some 
goods  he  had  swd  to  the  priest  of  the  church, 
offering  himself  as  an  assistant.  This  act  brought 
upon  him  the  displeasure  of  his  father,  who 
threatened  if  he  persisted  to  deprive  Mm  of  his 
inheritance.  But  neither  this  threat,  nor  the  pop- 
nlar  ridicule  which  saluted  his  seeming  insanity, 
oonld  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  He  formally 
renounced  his  right  of  heirship,  emptied  his  pock- 
ets, and  even  stripped  himself  of  his  clowing, 
patting  on  the  cloak  of  a  laborer.  He  was  then 
(1206)  24  years  old.  From  this  time  be  gave  him- 
self exclusively  to  works  of  piety  and  charity. 
He  begged  in  the  streets  for  money  to  repair  the 
chiiroh,  and  asnsted  the  masons  bv  carrying  the 
Btones  with  his  own  hands.  He  frequented  the 
hospitals,  washing  the  feet  and  kissing  the'uloers 
of  the  lepers.  Sow  he  was  stripped  of  his 
coarse  raiment  by  robbers,  and  now  he  put  it 
off  from  his  own  person  to  clothe  the  poor 
■whom  he  met  by  the  way.  His  excessive  hu- 
mility in  dress  and  demeanor  began  after  a  time 
to  win  sympathy  for  him.  l^ominent  men 
desired  to  imitate  him,  and  to  become  bis  com- 
paniona  The  rich  merchant,  Bernard  of  Quin- 
taval,  in  whose  house  Francis  had  been  a  guest 
Bold  all  his  estate,  distributed  it  to  the  poor,  and 
came  to  pray  with  his  friend.  To  him  was  soon 
joined  a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  Peter  of  Catana. 
These  brethren  received  the  dress  of  Francis,  a 
coarse  robe  of  serge  girded  with  a  cord,  Aug. 
16, 1209,  from  which  day  the  foundation  of  the 
Francis^  order  properly  dates.  At  the  be- 
ginning, Francis  and  bis  companions  occupied  a 
little  cottage  just  ontnde  the  wall  of  the  city ; 
bat  as  their  number  increased  they  removed  to 
the  premises  of  the  Portiunoula,  which  had 
been  offered  them  by  the  Benedictine,  refus- 
ing, however,  to  accept  this  as  a  gift.  His  own 
habits  were  consistent  with  the  strict  poverty 
eiHoined  by  his  rule.  He  slept  upon  the  ground, 
with  a  block  of  wood  or  stone  for  his  pillow, 
1^  his  scanty  food  cold,  with  ashes  strewed 
npon  it,  sewed  his  garments  with  packthread  to 
make  them  coarser,  bathed  himself  in  snow  to 
extinguish  the  fires  of  sensual  desire,  obeyed 
the  orders  of  his  novices,  f^tedlong  and  rigid- 
ly, and  shed  tears  so  freely  that  he  beciune 
nearly  blind,  and  could  only  save  his  sight  by  a 
dangerous  and  painful  searing  of  the  face.    He 

S reached  wherever  he  could  find  audience,  yet 
e  would  never  take  priests'  orders,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  the  humble  place  of  a  dea- 
con. He  forbade,  too,  the  spirit  of  controversy, 
and  inculcated  peace  as  the  spirit  whidi  all 
Christians  should  labor  to  establish.  In  the 
civil  strifes  which  raged  so  fiercely  in  Italy  in  the 
18th  century,  he  brought  his  order  in  as  a  peace- 
maker.   Francis  was  a  zealous  missionary,  and 


made  lohg  Journeys  in  behalf  of  the  Oatfaolio 
faith.  He  sought  to  visit  Morocco,  and  was 
only  prevented  b^  a  mckness  which  detained 
him  in  Spidn.  His  cherished  design  was  to  lay 
down  his  life  in  the  Holy  Land  in  behalf  of 
Christ's  religion.  His  fiist  attempt  to  reach 
Syria  proved  ineffectual ;  contrary  winds  hin- 
dered nis  vesseL  But  the  plan  was  not  re- 
linquished, and  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  Acre, 
he  joined  the  camp  of  the  crusaders  at  Dami- 
etta  in  1219.  He  arrived  only  to  witness  the 
failure  of  the  Christian  army,  but  he  was  grat> 
ified  in  his  desire  for  an  interview  with  the 
Saracen  chief,  and  was  permitted  to  testify  in 
presence  of  Ihe  infidels  concerning  Christ  and  . 
the  Christian  fdth.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
formal  approbation  of  his  order  in  1228,  he 
preached  a  sermon  before  the  sacred  college, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  his  im- 
portant public  performances.  His  failing  health 
and  growing  blindness  confined  him  more  and 
more  to  that  favorite  sedusion  of  the  hill  of 
Alvemo,  on  which  a  nobleman  had  built  a 
church  and  convent  for  the  Franciscan  brethren. 
In  this  solitude  he  gave  himself  more  ardently 
to  prayer  and  religious  exercises.  His  enthu- 
aasm  became  rapture.  His  visions  were  mul- 
tiplied. The  Saviour  and  the  saints  seemed  to 
appear,  and  the  legend  tells  of  the  $t%ffmata, 
the  print  of  nails  in  the  hands  and  feet,  and  of 
a  wound  in  the  side,  corresponding  to  similar 
marks  on  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  which 
Francis  brought  away  with  him  from  one  of 
these  interviews.  It  was  even  afBrmed  that 
blood  continued  to  flow  from  his  wounds ;  and 
portions  of  this  blood  were  long  after  exhibited 
for  the  reverence  of  the  fidthfai.  He  was  can- 
onized July  1 6, 1228. — ^The  literary  remains  of  St. 
Francis  are  neither  numerous  nor  especially  re- 
markable. They  consist  of  letters,  monastic  eon- 
fermces,  parables,  and  poems  in  the  Italian 
tongue.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  1641  (folio, 
Pans).  The  life  of  the  saint  has  been  many 
times  written  by  brethren  of  the  varions  brandb* 
es  into  which  Us  order  has  been  sabdivided;  by 
Thomas  de  Celano,  his  disciple ;  by  St  Bonaven- 
tura;  by  Helyot;  by  Chalippe  (4to.,  1728,  and 
2  vols.  12mo.,  1788) ;  by  Chavin  (8vo.,  Paris, 
1841) ;  hy  Bdhringer  in  his  series  of  biographies; 
and  by  Frederic  Morin  (16mo.,  Paris.  1868). 

FRANCIS  OF  Paula,  the  fomder  of  the 
order  of  Minims,  a  saint  of  the  Boman  Catholio 
chnroh,  twm  in  Paula,  Calabria,  in  1416,  died 
in  Plessis-les-Tours,  April  2, 1607.  He  was  de- 
voted by  his  parents  to  St  Frauds  of  Assisi,  to 
whose  intercession  they  ascribed  his  birth,  after 
their  marriage  had  been  for  a  loiu;  time  child- 
less. When  12  years  old  he  was  brought  into 
an  unreformed  convent  of  Franciscans  in  CaU- 
bria,  where  he  surpassed  all  the  monks  in  the 
strict  observance  of  the  rule.  Two  years  later, 
in  1428,  he  returned  to  Paula,  redgned  his  right 
of  inheritance,  and  retired  to  a  grotto  to  lead  the 
life  of  a  hermit  He  was  hardly  80  years  old 
when  be  found  many  followers,  who  built  them* 
selves  cells  near  his  grotto.    He  received  from 
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the  archbuh<m  of  OMenat  ih«  permbdra  to 
build  a  ohumi  and  convent,  which  were  com- 
pleted in  1486.  From  this  year  dates  the  estab* 
lishment  of  tiie  order  of  the  Minims,  which 
adopted  the  name  of  hermits  of  St  Francis.  To 
the  vsml  S  monastic  vows  (porerty,  ohastiiy, 
obedience)  St  Francis  added  as  a  fonrth,  per- 
petoal  abadneoce,  not  only  from  meat,  but  also 
ieoBi  eggs  and  milk,  except  in  cases  of  sicknesa. 
He  hinuelf  was  stiti  more  asoetie.  He  slept  on 
the  bare  gronnd,  took  no  food  before  sunset, 
often  contented  himself  with  bread  and  water, 
and  sometimes  ate  only  every  other  day.  The 
finoe  of  miracles  reported  of  him  indooed  Pope 
Panl  n.  in  1469  to  send  to  hin^  his  ohamberiain 
in  order  to  investigate  ttie  facts.  The  report 
made  to  the  pope  was  very  favorable  to  tiM 
saint  and  his  new  order.  Pope  Siztos  lY.  con- 
flnned  this  order,  {^pointed  the  founder  sa- 
perior-general,  and  permitted  him  to  establish 
as  many  convents  as  he  could.  King  Louis  XL 
of  France  called  him  to  his  court,  in  order  to 
cure  Um  of  a  dangerous  sickness,  but  Franda 
wilted  until,  in  14a2,  the  pope  ordered  him  to 

go.  He  met  the  sick  king  in  Tours,  and  ex- 
orted  him  to  leave  the  issue  of  his  sickness  to 
the  will  of  Giod,  and  to  prepare  himself  for 
death.  The  successor  of  LduIs,  Charles  YHI., 
retained  the  saint  in  France,  and  contnilted 
him  ia  oases  of  conscience  as  well  as  in  state 
afibjrs,  and  boilt  for  him  8  convents,  two  in 
France  and  one  in  Rome.  Francis  was  canon* 
izadbyLeoXiinl619. 

,  I^AKOIS  DB  Saxxs,  a  saint  and  bishc^  of 
the  Romaa  Oatholio  ohoroh,  bom  at  the  chateau 
de  Sales,  near  Anneoy,  Savoy,  Aug.  21,  1667, 
died  in  Lyons,  Beo.  28, 1622.  Both  his  parenta 
were  noble  by  birth.  Fraads,  their  eldest  son, 
was  sent  snocearively  to  the  college  of  Annecy, 
to  the  Jesuits'  school  in  Paris,  and  to  Padua, 
where  he  studied  law.  At  the  age  of  20  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  lawsL  His 
indinatioiL  nevertitelees,  was  toward  the  ecde* 
siastical  life.  He  reftised  repeatedly  the  offered 
dignity  of  senator,  and  finally  obtained  his 
fitber's  permission  to  accept  the  place  of  pro- 
Toat  Jn.  tna  aaliiedral  at  Geneva.  His  ondaa*> 
tion  as  <deacon  soon  followed,  and  in  1S91,  at 
the  age  of  24,  he  began  his  work  as  a  preacher. 
His  success  was  immediate  and  wcmderful.  Hia 
eaimest  manfcr,  and  the  spiritoal  elevation  and 
beauty  of  his  thought,  gave  him  a  powerM 
hold  on  his  audiences.  He  went  on  foot 
through  the  neighboring  villages,  visited'  the 
prisons,  and  became  everywhere  known  as 
the  friend  of  the  side  and  the  poor.  Ac- 
companied by  his  cousin,  Louis  de  Sales,  be 
went  on  a  mission  among  the  Protestants  of  the 
province  of  Ohablais.  All  aorta  of  difficulties 
were  thrown  in  his  way.  There  were  coospira- 
des  against  his  life,  and  slanders  against  his 
eharaoter.  At  first  the  converts  were  few. 
Some  of  tbe  soldiers  were  moved,  and  a  partial 
reform  in  thehr  manners  was  accomj^hed ;  but 
nearly  4  years  passed  by  without  any  consider- 
able impression  upon  tbe  heresy.    At  last,  how« 


ever,  oeovenioss  mnltlplled;  MrnWeBUfai 
came  to  his  Sid,  and  in  1S98  theCMbolie  » 
ligion  was  publicly  restored  and  &e  Htxmi 
fiuth  was  suppressed  throngbont  tiie  pmiiioi, 
Repeated  confereaoes  were  hdd  wm  Ada. 
gnuhed  Protestant  leaden,  and  tbt  Mint 
suooeas  of  Ftends  in  the  argument  villi  la 
Fi^e  led  the  pope  to  sdeot  Um  to  itdvitfa 
Theodore  Beu;  bntintfaiacaieheiraiiatiyi 
to  report  a  conversion.    In  1S99  he  -wnium 
coadjutor  to  the  bisbep  of  Geneva,  whwM 
in  1608  ieft  to  Fraa<a8  the  fuQ  (Airgioftbt 
diooeae.    His  episcopal  life  was  dimeteriBd 
by  ti)«  same  seal,  vwor,  and  dsvolian  vUA 
had  marked  his  mia^onaiy  career.  He  VMt 
first  to  Paris,  where  he  preached  befbn  Hen; 
IV.  in  the  chapel  of  the  Louvre,  ud  libad 
offers  of  money  and  plaoe  woe  oiade  toietu 
him  in  France.    Bat  m  preferred  to  letan,  ad 
after  assisting  the  cardinal  da  BMk  h  fti 
estabMiment  of  the  Oanaelite  order  tad  & 
congregation  of  the  Oratory,  he  went  biek  t> 
Switzerland.    Ha  established  new  and  strieut 
rales,  not  only  for  the  clergy  and  U^  irf  la 
dioceee,  bat  for  his  own  personal  cadnci  E» 
renomwed  all  laxnries,  multipfied  Uti,  di» 
ooamged  lawsaita,  and  roformed  tke  bz  iB^ 
dpline  of  the  monaateriea.     His  &»  m  t 
praadier  led  variooa  cities  to  solidt  lit  adli 
the  services  of  the  Lenten  seasco.  Stvn 
more  than  once  chosen,  from  his motetltad 
peaceful  temper,  to  reconcile  diniatee  IxtvM 
difibrent  parties  and  orders  in  the  chmth.  i. 
still  wider  renovm  was  given  to  hit  ntmt  bf 
the  pnblication  (in   1608)  of  the  "latrodie- 
tion  to  a  Devout  life."    The  poipote  ot  ik 
book,  originally  composed  of  letter*  to  ilid:Fi 
was  to   show  tiiat   the  secalar  state  ii  irt 
incnnpatible  with  a  truly  religious  lift.  &■• 
ridiculed  it,  others  denounced  k,  at  tDoaiv 
pro&ne  pleasnres  in  the   sacted  ttitt.  Oi 
one  ooc^on  it  was  torn  by  a  preaohc^nd 
burned  before  the  eyea  of  the  conptjtriM 
Bat  generally  the  book-  and  its  dootrinei'viN 
approved,  and  even  the  Px^ettant  Jtaa  m 
Eng^a,  who  had  received  aJewcBed  eon  ** 
a  preaent  tram  tha  qneen  of  ramto^^taaif 
oommendfidittothedergyofhisreBBn.  KM 
translated  into  many  tongues,  and  in  leetfluaH 
year8  40editlonaofitweve^bliabed.  Rtoa 
was  fiur  ftom  andervaloing  monastie  ioatitatiai 
He  not  only  estabUshed  oonFentsof  tziitiig^ 
dera,  but  he  fiiaaded  a  new  order  «f  noni  (lU^ 
called  tiie  order  of  the  Yiritatioa,  and  iateM 
the  wealthy  and  accomplished  Madame  de  Ck» 
tal  to  come  from  France  and  preside  ortr  it 
In  1616  he  puUished  his  work  on  the'|W« 
of  God,"  a  fit  sequel  t»  the  former  "Ii*«5^ 
tion."    The  appomtanei^  of  a  yoaB|er  bwmj 
as  assistant  bishop  envied  him  to  gite  bian 
more  fully  to  the  work  of  redaiming  ha«««» 
The  fiimons  Oatvinittio  leader  Lesdigniitw^ 
came  one  of  his  converts.    In  1619  he  "aw 
Paris  as  one  of  the  embassy  sent  to  teeoretM 
hand  of  the  princess  OhristiBa  for  tl)«7"|* 
piinca  of  Piedmont.    His  praacbiogia  Uw"" 
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rived  theimprMdon  vUdi!tliadm>deintho 
3Tkms  reiffn.  Oa  his  retain  to  Lis  own  dio> 
»  he  ^pUed  bimaelf  more  xesolately  than 
er  to  the  mioistratioa  of  alin%  the  nqnreHion 

BcenflBlH,  and  exercites  of  penouu  diaoi- 
ne.  In  1622  he  accompanied  Loois  XIII.  of 
anoe  fi-om  Avignon  to  Lyoaa,  trhere,  on 
iristmas  day,  aftw  preaching^  he  was  attacked 
th  apoi^eay,  and  died  on  the  third  day  uCter. 
le  works  of  St.  fVands  have  been  often 
blisbed.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  1886, 16 
la.  8to.,  Paris.  A  complete  edition,  to  oom- 
iae  16  vols.,  is  in  pn^ess  6  vols,  having  been 
iblished  npto  1858. 

FB  AKOISOANS  (MintriUt,  Fntru  ilino- 
iX  a  reli^ons  order  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
nrch,  founded  by  St.  Francis  of  iUnsi  in  1209 

the  Bmall  cfanroh  called  Portionoola  near  As- 
iL  "When  the  nnmber  of  his  disciples  had  in- 
eased  to  10,  he  gave  them,  in  1210,  a  role,  in 
liich  strict  povn^  and  a  union  of  the  active 
id  oontempUtive  life  are  the  principal  points. 
tie  order  was  orally  confirmed  oy  Innocent  III. 
.  1210,  and  agtdn  in  1216,  and  spread  with  sooh 
ctracM^inary  rapidity  that  6,000  brethren  were 
»embled  at  the  general  chapter  in  1210.  In 
223  Honorins  III.  confirmed  the  order,  by  a 
ill,  as  the  first  among  the  mendicant  orders, 
kve  them  the  right  of  collecting  alma,  con- 
nned  to  the  chorch  of  Portinnoola  the  cde- 
rated  indulgence  which  was  afterward  extend- 
1  to  all  the  chnrches  of  the  Franciscans,  and 
ranted  them  several  other  privileges.  The 
ow  of  poveriT-  made  the  Franciscans  the  favor- 
«3  of  «al  clnnoMof  the  people,  and  thns  secured 
tiem  mora  novices  than  any  of  the  other  or- 
eia.  Forty-two  years  after  the  death  of  the 
sunder  the  nnmber  of  Franciscans  was  esti- 
lated  at  about  200,000,  with  8,000  convents 
a.  28  provinces.  At  the  head  of  the  con- 
-ent  a  guardian  was  placed;  the  guardians  of 
,  province  ohoee  a  provincial,  who  was  assisted 
ty  d^fhiit«rt$;  the  general  assembly  of  all  the 
irovincials  (general  ohi^ter)  elected  a  general, 
jid  likewise  deflnitores.  The  simplicity  of  the 
nle  left  room  for  the  greatest  variety  (^<q>in- 
ona.  This  showed  itsdf  daring  the  lifetime  of 
he  founder,  one  party  wishing  to  have  the  vow 
)f  poverfy  mitigated,  the  other  strennonsly  op- 
HMiDg  any  such  change.  From  1219,  when  Eliaa 
>f  Oortona,  the  first  leader  of  the  milder  part^ 
vas  made  by  St.  Francis  himself  vicar-genoral  of 
he  Older,  vatSi  1617,  when  Leo  X.  divMed  than 
nto  two  separate  organisations,  the  strife  never 
^ased.  Ac  the  election  of  almost  eveiy  new 
^neral  we  find  the  two  parties  in  competitioti, 
md  even  the  popes  sometimes  siding  with  the 
me,  tometimes  with  the  other.  The  milder 
)arfy.  when  in  a  minority,  generally  submitted ; 
>nt  tiie  rigorous  party,  when  prevented  tntm 
ipholding  the  whole  rule  of  St.  Franoia,  pre- 
ierred  to  form  separate  branches.  In  several 
^aaea  they  even  dared  to  oppose  the  pope 
when  he  decided  against  them,  and  to  appeial 
trom  him  to  a  general  oonnoiL  As  early  as 
1286,  when  Elias  of  Oortona,  after  having  been 


once  expelled  from  the  order,  was  retleoted 
general,  Otaaariaa  of  Spire  left  the  cn^er^ 
followed  by  72  others,  called  after  him  tiM 
Onsarincs  or  Oaaaarians,  who,  however,  were 
reconciled  with  their  brethren  when  in  1266 
Bonaventura  as  general  restored  a  stricter  ob- 
servance of  the  rule.  The  lax  government  of 
the  general  Matteo  di  Aquas  Spartas  caused 
in  1294  the  foundation  of  the  JCnoiite  Odes- 
tines;  who  however,  after  the  death  of  tiieir 
protector  Oelsstine  v.,  were,  in  1807,  con- 
demned by  the  inqnisitioa  as  heretics  and  sap-  ' 
pressed.  Some  of  them  who  fled  to  France  es- 
tablished in  1808  the  liCinorites  of  Xarbonne  and 
the  Si^toala,  who  were  l&ewiBe  eondenmed  in 
1318  as  infecd«d  with  the  heresy  of  Peter  John 
Oliva.  Another  offihoot  of  Oelestines,  the  Hi* 
norite  Clareninee,  Jounded  in  1802  by  Augelo  di 
Cordons,  was  tolerated,  and  existed  antu  1606, 
when  they  united  with  the  Observuits.  TtSadx 
more  successM  than  these  secessions  was  the 
attempt  of  Paoletto  di  Foligno  in  1868  to  restore 
the  strict  observance  of  the  rule.  His  followen 
were  called  Observants,  and  those  who  Adhered 
to  the  milder  role  Conventuals.  Henceforiii 
these  two  names  distinguish  the  two  great  par- 
ties. By  the  16th  century  the  number  of  new 
congregations  had  thrown  the  order  into  great 
confusion.  I.«o  X.  made  an  attempt  in  1617 1» 
reunite  them,  bat  succeeded  only  with  the 
various  oongr^fations  of  Observanta,  on  whom 
he  therefore  conferred  the  right  of  electing  the 
general  (minuter  geneaviu),  while  the  Conven- 
tuals could  only  elect  a  magister-genetal  {ma- 
giiter  generalit%  whose  election  Jiad  to  be  oon- 
firmed  by  the  general.  From  that  time  the  quar- 
rels betwew  the  Observants  and  Conventoala 
were  leas  violent  The  Conventuals  made  sev- 
eral attempts  to  regain  the  asoendenoy,  but  in 
1681  Urban  VIII.  commanded  them,  to  abandon 
their  claims  for  ever.  Notwithstanding  the 
desire  of  the  pope  that  no  forther  separations 
should  occur,  several  congregations  arose,  most* 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  stiU  surpassing  the  strict 
observance  of  the  Observants.  These  commn- 
nities  were  styled  Minorites  of  the  stricter  ob- 
servance, and  though  forming  separate  prov- 
inces firom  the  main  body  of  the  regular  Ob- 
servants, were  idways  under  the  same  general. 
They  were  called  Alcantarines  in  Spain  from 
St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  Biibrmati  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  Becolleots  in  Franca,  Endand, 
Ireland,  Belgiam,  and  Holland.  The  Ci^a- 
chins,  originally  a  congregation  of  reformed 
Franciscans,  became  afterward  an  independent 
order.  (See  OAruonnra.)  The  nnmber  of  the 
Frandscans  has  been  greatly  redaoed  by  polit- 
ical revolutions  since  1789.  In  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  Franciscans,  including  the  Capuchins, 
still  counted  nearly  200,000  members  with 
about  26,000  convents;  in  1843,  the  nnmber 
of  the  Observants,  the  most  numerous  branch, 
was  estimated  at  about  80,000.  Siooe  1848 
their  number  has  again  begun  to  increase.  They 
are  found  in  every  part  of  Europe.  In  Asia 
they  have  a  province  in  Palestine,  whose  mem-< 
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hem  uo  the  gnarcUans  of  the  holy  flepnldire  and 
oAer  Ohristian  sanctoaries,  and  are  celebrated 
for  their  hoe^itality  to  pilgrims  and  travellers. 
In  Ohina  they  have  charge  of  two  i^KMtolic 
vioariats.  The  Franciscans  were  the  earliest 
misaionaries  to  America,  having  oome  over  with 
Colnmbos  on  his  second  voyage  in  1408.  Their 
first  formal  establishment  in  the  neir  world  was 
m  1602,  when  12  friars,  with  a  prelate  named 
Antonio  de  E^inal,  accompanied  Ovando  to 
San  Domingo.  They  went  to  Florida  with 
Pamphflo  de  Narvaez  in  1628,  one  of  their  nnni- 
ber,  Juan  Juarez,  bearing  the  rank  of  bishop ; 
bat  of  this  band  of  missionaries  we  know  little. 
They  seem  to  have  effected  no  establishment, 
and  all  perished  miserably.  An  Italian  Fran* 
tiscan,  Mark  of  Nice,  penetrated  into  New  Mex- 
ico and  Oailfomia  in  1689,  and  ^ve  the  name 
San  Francisco  to  the  country  which  he  visited. 
The  exaggerated  reports  of  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard  led  adventurers  to  those  regions,  and 
with  them  oame  a  number  of  Frandscans,  some 
(tfwhomremuned  behind  after  the  return  of 
the  ezpeditionbts  and  were  martyred.  Father 
Andres  de  Olmos  founded  a  snooesafnl  mission 
in  Texas  in  1644.  Subsequently  priests  of  this 
order  established  themselves  permanently  in 
Florida,  California,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of 
the  South  and  West,  and  were  among  the  first 
to  plant  Ohristianity  in  Canada,  and  in  what  are 
now  the  northern  and  north-eastern  states  of 
the  Union.  Their  labors  in  Canada  date  from 
1816,  when  4  Recollects  (3  priests  and  one  lav 
brother),  came  over  from  France  and  took 
charge  of  the  Huron,  Algonquin,  and  Montag- 
nais  missions,  which  they  and  their  brethren 
conducted  alooejjmtil  the  Jesuits  came  to  aid 
them  in  1626.  The  Recollects  figured  largely 
in  the  mianonary  history  of  Canada  for  many 
years.  The  celebrated  explorer  Hennepin  was 
a  Franciscan  missionary.  The  foundations  of 
the  order  in  California,  notwithstanding  the 
nombera  who  were  put  to  death  by  the  Indians, 
still  remain,  and  have  receudy  been  refinforoed 
by  accessions  from  Europe.  They  are  numerous 
in  all  parts  of  Central  and  South  America. 
Their  present  houses  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept tboee  in  California,  have  been  founded  very 
recently,  chiefly  by  Italians  and  Germans.  They 
have  a  convent  and  coOege  at  Alleghany,  Cat- 
tarangnsco.,  K.  Y.,  which  now  (1869)  numbers 
18  membeta,  and  is  intended  as  the  nudeus  of  a 
larffe  establishment ;  and  there  are  houses  of  the 
order  at  Teutopolis,  111.  (8  members  in  1868),  and 
Cincinnati  (4  members).  All  these  are  Obeerv- 
anta.  The  Conventuals  have  convents  in  Italy, 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Malta,  Poland, 
Turkey,  and  since  1868  in  the  United  States. 
We  find  Franciscans  soon  after  the  death  of  St. 
Francis asprofessors  of  dieology  at  the  university 
of  Paris,  which  in  1244  was  commanded  by  Pope 
Innocent  lY.  to  admit  Franciscans  and  Domin- 
icans to  academical  dignities.  In  union  with 
the  Dominicans  they  strove  for  several  centa* 
ries  to  extend  in  the  theological  sdiools  the 
inflnenoe  of  the  monastio  orders  at  the  expense 


of  the  aeealar  eler^.  With  the  DariaiaB 
thev  nuuntained  vanons  pfaikMophietl  udtheti 
logical  oontroveiaiee,  wUoh  are  pvtlyrti]lfaB( 
np  as  an  ancient  inheritance  of  both  oiden^  tti 
Franciscans  bmng  realista,  anti-AngiaaBia^aiid 
defenders  of  the  immaculate  ooncntioa,  wldla 
the  Dominicans  are  nominalists  ud  AoprtiD. 
ians,  and  were  formerly  oppcmentt  of  th  isH 
macnlate  concmition.  Among  ths  eddotei 
men  produced  by  the  order  are  Aatbon  of 
Padna,  Bonaventnra,  Alexander  of  Hilti,Dai 
Scotns,  Roger  Bacon,  Nioolsns  de  Mjn,  Oteai, 
Cardinal  lOmenes,  luid  the  popes  ITiohGlHlT, 
Alexander  Y.,  Sixtns  lY.,  Sixtns  T,  nd  (it» 
entlLlY.  Inthe first periodoftbdrbittnrt^ 
had  a  considerable  nnmber  of  niTatieil  viita 
and  oompoeers  of  hymns,  as  Tbomai  deC^ 
the  author  otIHe$Ira,  md  GisnqxsMdilo^ 
the  author  of  the  Stabat  ifata-.-St.  Fnadi 
also  established  an  <»der  of  nnns,  Thoing» 
•rally  called,  firom  its  first  abben  Oki  of  ii- 
sisi.  Poor  Clares  or  Clariases.  Anotberbmk 
were  the  Tertiarians  or  penitents  of  tbe  tUtt 
ordcur  of  St.  Fnnda,  who  remained  in  tb«  voiid, 
but  followed  a  rule  and  disoiplin*  mdhr  t* 
those  of  the  first  and  second  orden,  Ile^K- 
ceived  their  mle  from  St.  FrandsiaUil.  Hui 
order  indndes  a  great  many  kiogmid  fHen 
(as  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  the  noibtr  nd 
wife  of  Louis  XIY.)  and  p<mes  among  ittncB- 
hers,  Pius  IX.  bein^  one.  The  Tertiitini  i 
terward  began  to  Lve  in  oommimitjr  ud  tab 
TOWS,  but  this  practioe  was  in  time  abudoMl 
New  communities  of  Tertiarians  nlieeiiM^ 
sprang  up,  devoted  to  teaohina  and  itdm  '* 
dependent  of  the  parent  oraer.  TV;  km 
houses  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  lCdiigiB,T»- 
oonsin,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  Among  tke  e(» 
munities  of  women,  tlie  ElizabethioM,  finded 
in  1896  by  Angelina  di  Corbaro,  are  tlia  wtf 
important.  In  France  they  were  ilea  M 
daughters  of  charity.  In  1848  thej  led  iM 
1,000  membera.  In  the  United  States  tbonm 
establishments  of  rasters  of  thethirdorderofSl 
Francis  in  the  dioceses  of  YincennesJffilvnb} 
Cincinnati,  and  Banlt  Ste.  Marie^Ibela^ 
tin  Observants  consists  of  acowl  vithspaM 
owpoohe,  a  cord  as  a  g^rdlei  and  esndtk^ 
color  difiers  in  different  locwtiee.  hiEap» 
and  Ireland  it  is  gray,  whence  the  name  "PV 
friars."  Some  o(Higregations  let  the  tan 
grow.  The  Conventuals  generally  wee  »  Ni* 
cowl  and  capoche.  They  also  *'*'tJ 
and  are  always  withont  beards.— The  giwy* 
work  on  the  Franciscans  is  the.i«Ma2«iiM|** 
Mincrum  (2d  ed.,  16  vols.,  £ome,  17S1),I7»* 
Irish  Franciscan  Lncaa  Waddmg  (died  iilKI} 
The  author  himself  carried  thehWoryol » 
order  to  the  year  1640 ;  De  Lnca  continoedit* 
1668  (vol.  xviii.,  Rome,  1740).  Hi»w««J 
then  interrupted,  until  a  few  years  ««""•■ 
taken  up  again  by  order  of  the  ganenl, «»» 
new  volumes  were  published  at  Borne. 

FRANOKE,  August  HnauKS,  »  OavM 
preacher,  and  fonnder  of  the  orphiin  ho"*" 
Hidle,  bom  in  L&beok,  March  23, 166S,  »> 
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'one  8,  lt2l.  He  stadted  at  the  iiniversities  of 
Iifort,  Kiel,  Gotha,  and  Leipsio,  and  founded 
a  Leipeio  a  school  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
Icriptnres,  which  attracted  a  great  nomber  of 
tndents.    Accused  of  pietism,  he  was  obliged 

0  renounce  this  employment  in  1691,  and 
isased  to  Halle,  where  he  taught  the  Greek  and 
nental  languiiges  in  the  university.  Here  he 
onnded  a  charitable  institatiou  for  the  ednca- 
ion  of  poor  children  and  orphans,  which  soon 
lecame  one  of  iho  most  considerable  in  Oer- 
aany.  A  chemist,  whom  he  had  visited  on  his 
eath-bed,  bequeathed  to  him  the  recipe  for 
omponndinz  certain  medicines  which  after- 
rard  yielded  an  annual  income  of  more  than 
;20,000,  and  made  the  institution  independent, 
t  combined  an  orphan  asylum,  a  paedagoginm, 
.  Latin  school,  a  German  school,  and  a  printing 
iress  for  issuing  cheap  copies  of  the  Bible. 

FRANOOLIK,  a  gallinaceous  bird  of  the 
Tonse  family,  sub-family  perdieinm  or  part- 
idges,and  goaaa  JroneoUnvs  (Steph.).  There 
re  about  SO  species  found  in  the  warm  parts 
f  the  eastern  hemisphere,  especially  in  Africa ; 
ome  prefer  open  plains,  where  they  rooet  in 
rees,  and  others  woody  places ;  when  alarmed, ' 
hey  conceal  themselves  in  the  brushwood,  or 
an  'with  considerable  speed,  taking  wing  only 
rhen  bard  pressed ;  their  food  consists  of  bulli- 
ns  roots,  grama  and  insects,  and  they  feed  in 
arly  morning  and  at  evemng.  The  bill  is 
>nger  than  in  the  common  partridge;  the 
rings  are  moderate  and  rounded,  the  Sd,  4th, 
nd  6th  quills  the  longest ;  the  tarsi  are  strong 
nd  spurred ;  the  feet  4-toed.  The  francolin 
f  Europe  (F.  vulgari*,  Steph.),  in  the  male,  has 
he  plumage  of  a  general  yellowish  brown  color, 
ach  feather  with  a  dark  centre ;  the  ear  cov- 
rts  white ;  circle  round  the  eyes,  cheeks,  and 
ides  of  head,  and  the  throat,  deep  black,  be- 
3W  which  is  a  broad  chestnut  c<dlar  extending 
round  the  neck ;  the  romp  and  tail  white 
rarred  with  black,  the  outer  feather  of  the  lat- 
er entirely  black ;  breast  and  lower  parts  black ; 
idea  blotched  with  black  and  white;  under 
ail  coverts  chestnut ;  bill  black.  The  female  is 
nthout  the  black  morkiMs  and  chestnut  collar, 
nd  her  bill  b  brown.  T^is  is  the  only  spedes 
adigenous  in  Europe,  where  it  is  found  in  the 
onuem  parts ;  it  also  occurs  in  northern  Africa 
ad  the  greater  part  of  Asia.  The  flesh  is  deli- 
ate,  and  much  esteemed  in  India.  According  to 
Jx^nld,  this  genus  seems  to  form  a  connecting 
nk  between  the  brilUant  pheasants  and  trago- 
ans  of  the  East  and  the  sober-colored  partridges 
f  Europe ;  to  the  splendid  colors  of  the  former 
;  unites  the  form  and  habits  of  the  latter. 

FRAKCKDNI,  Aktoirb,  an  equestrian  artist, 
om  in  Venice  in  1788,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  6, 
8S0.  At  first  a  mountebank  and  perambulating 
hysioian,  he  afterward  gave  bull  nghts  at  Lyons 
nd  Bordeaux,  and  associated  himself  in  178S 
rith  Mr.  AsUey,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
Ircos  in  Paris.  He  became  subsequently  cele- 
rated  as  the  founder  of  the  eirgti«  olympiqw 

1  Paris,  which  was  opened  in  Deo.  1807.    As 


he  had  become  blind,  the  eatablishment  was 
conducted  by  his  sons  Laurent  and  Minette. 
In  1888  they  all  withdrew  from  the  arena  ex> 
ceptii^  their  adopted  brother  Adolphe.  The 
elder  Franconi  recovered  his  sight  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  At  his  request  his  fimeral  was 
attended  by  his  favorite  horse. 

FRANOONIA  (Ger.  Franien,  or  Ihitiien- 
Zand,  land  of  the  Franks),  an  old  duchy  and 
afterward  a  circle  of  the  German  empire.  In 
the  6th  centnry  it  formed  the  central  part  of 
Thnringia,  and  on  the  dismemberment  of  that 
kingdom  fell  to  the  Franks,  under  whom  it  had 
several  names.  That  of  Franconia  was  given 
about  the  10th  century^  when  it  oonstitdted  the 
E.  part  of  the  Frankish  territories,  and  was 
governed  by  dukes  who  for  some  years  were 
independent.  In  1612  Maximilian  I.  erected  a 
part  of  it  into  a  circle  of  the  empire,  contuning 
the  towns  of  Nuremberg,  Schwemfort,  Botben- 
burg,  Weissenbnrg,  and  Windsheim.  Between 
1801  and  1819  it  was  partitioned  among  Wtkr- 
temberg,  Baden,  Hesse-Cassel,  Saxony,  and  Ba* 
varia,  the  last  named  state  receiving  the  largest 
portion,  and  still  retaining  the  name  in  the  8 
(drcles  of  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Franconia. 
— Dppbb  FsANCoinA  (Ger.  OberfronkenS  nearl}^ 
corresponds  with  the  former  circle  or  Uppef 
Mfdn,  and  lies  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  kingdom} 
bordering  on  Saxony ;  area,  2,226  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1866,  498,918.  It  is  a  mountain  region,  oc 
cupied  in  the  N.  E.  by  a  portion  of  tie  Fich* 
telgebirge,  and  rich  in  gypsum,  marble,  gold^ 
sUver,  lead,  and  Iron.  Agriculture  and  oatti» 
raising  are  carried  on  with  success.  Oapitali 
Bairenth. — ^Middlb  Frahoonia  (Ger.  Mittel- 
Ihrnheti)  comprises  that  portion  of  territory 
ancientiy  known  as  the  circle  of  Rezat,  and  in- 
cludes the  former  margraviate-of  Anspach,  th« 
free  city  of  Nuremberg,  the  bishopric  of  Eich' 
stadt,  and  part  of  Bairenth ;  area,  8,798  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1866, 688,687.  It  touches  WOrtembeig 
on  the  yf.  It  is  mteraected  by  branches  of  fh4 
IVaneonian  JurfL  and  a  small  portion  of  tlie  moun' 
tdnons  district  is  too  rou^  for  tillage,  but  f  of 
the  circle  is  in  a  high  state  of  ooltivation,  pro) 
ducing  the  grape,  tobacco,  pasturage,  and  hem 
There  are  few  minerals,  bat  important  mannno' 
tnres  are  carried oninmostofthetowns.  Oapitali 
Nuremberg.— LowRB  Fbanoonia  (Ger.  Untei* 
Franktn),  nearly  identical  with  the  former  drcik 
of  Lower  Main  comprises  the  old  bishoprics  of 
VOrzhurg  and  Fulda,  with  several  smaller  terri- 
tories; area,  8,604  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1866, 689,076. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Saze  dachies,  S.  by 
Wftrtemberg  and  Baden,  V.  by  Darmstadt,  ana 
N.  W.  by  Hesse-Oaseel.  Its  N.  part  is  traversed 
by  the  BhOngebirge,  and  its  S.  W.  by  the  Spes- 
sart  mountains.  There  are  several  extensive 
forests,  but  the  plains  and  river  bottoms  are  well 
cultivated,  prodncinggrain,  potatoes,  hops,  and 
ihegrape.    Oapital, Wdrzburg. 

FRANCONIA,  a  post  township  of  Grafton 
CO.,  N.  H.,  76  m.  N.  of  Concord;  pop.  in  1860, 
684.  It  is  situates!  in  the  midst  of  the  magnifi- 
cent scenery  of  tiie  White  mountains,  and  con- 
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tains  {he  eetobrated  n&tnral  ooriority  oaOed  the 
"oldmaaofthemoantaiD."  This  consisto  of  6 
immense  granite  bloctu,  altogether  60  feet  long, 
on  an  overlianging  cliff  of  Profile  or  Jackson 
monntidn,  so  dispwed  that,  as  seen  from  the  road 
1,000  feet  beloTT,  they  closely  resemble  the  oat- 
line  of  a  hnman  face.  Beneath  it  lies  a  small 
pond  sometimes  called  the  "  old  man's  wash- 
DowL"  Between  Profile  mountain  and  Mt. 
Lafayette  is  Franoonia  Notch,  in  which  is  Echo 
lake,  where  tiie  human  voice  is  sereral  times 
distinctly  reyerbersted  from  side  to  side. 
The  &  branch  of  the  Ammonoosnck  river  passes 
{hrongh  the  township,  supplying. several  exten- 
sive iroh  works  witiii  water  power.  A  rich  vein 
is  worked  about  8  miles  firam  the  funiaoe,  the 
ore  from  which  yields  between  60  and  68.per 
cent.  Franoonia  is  reputed  to  be  in  win{«r  the 
coldest  place  in  the  United  States,  the  temper- 
atnre  sometimes  ialling  to  49°  F.  below  zero, 
while  in  summer  it  reaches  100°  above. 

FBANEiEXb  ZiXJHABiAS,  a  German  Hebrew 
theologian  and  ardusologist,  bom  in  Prague  in 
ISOl,  studied  at  Pesth,  officiated  as  rabbi  in 
Tdphtz,  and  subsequently  in  Dresden,  and  in 
1866  became  the  director  of  the  Jewish  theolo- 
^cal  seminary  of  Breslau.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  representatives  of  the  moderate 
progressives  in  modem  Jewish  theology,  and 
his  critical  wridnga  are  valuable. 

FEANKFORT,  a  city  of  Franklin  co.,  Ky, 
capital  of  the  county  and  state,  situated  on  Old 
N.  E.  (right)  bank  of  Eentndcy  river,  63  m. 
above  its  mouth  in  the  Ohio,%nd  24  nu  N.  W. 
from  Lexington;  lat.  88"  14'  N.,  long.  84"  40' 
W. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,808 ;  in  1866,  about  5,000. 
It  is  built  on  a  high  pliun  lying  between  the 
river  and  a  bluff  160  or  200  feet  high,  and  is 
regularly  laid  onL  with  neat-looking  houses. 
The  principal  edincea  are  the  state  Louse,  86 
feet  lon^  by  54  wide,  built  of  Kentucky  marble, 
and  having  a  handsome  Ionic  portico,  the  state 
penitentiary,  court  house,  and  gaol..  On  one 
of  the  bills  which  overlook  the  city  is  a  cemor 
tery,  in  which  are  buried  several  of  the  gov- 
ernors aiid  other  state  cheers,  and  also  the 
remains  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  pioneer  in 
tbe  settlement  of  Kentucky.  The  city  has  a 
branch  of  the  bank  of  Kentucky,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $860,000,  and  in  1860  conttuned  4 
ohurohes,  an  academy,  and  7  newspaper  offices. 
It  is  supplied  with  excellent  water  conveyed 
through  iron  pipes  from  a  spring  2  m.  distant. 
Both  the  trade  and  the  manufactures  are  im- 
portant. The  Louisville  and  Lexington  railroad 
passes  through  the  city,  and  the  Kentucky  river 
is  navigable  thus  far  by  large  steamboats,  while 
by  means  of.  dams  and  loclcs  it  has  been  im- 
proved so  that  small  craft  can  ascend  to  its  head 
branches.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  flows 
through  a  limestone  valley.  Its  banks  here  are 
generally  high,  and  its  width  opposite  Frank- 
lort  is  about  260  feet  A  chain  bridge  connects 
the  city  with  the  village  of  Sontb  Frankfort  on 
the  S.  W.  bank.  The  surrounding  country  is 
remarkable  for  its  picturesque  scenery. 


FEANKF0BT-Ol!r-THE-kMK(Q«.*sA 
furt  am  Main),  one  of  the  free  giieaof  6e> 
many,  the  seat  of  the  German  diet,  tiie  IwO' 
place  of  Goethe,  and  celebrated  &ritil» 
torioal  associations,  is  ntnated  k  t  Mk 
valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  am  Kiia, 
20  m.  above  its  oooflQenoe  iriUi  tb  Blm 
near  the  Taunus  monntains;  diituoeljnil 
from  Mentz21  m.,  from  Heidelberg  Miii.,fi«D 
Basel  224  m.,  and  from  Ilnnioh  8ii  a.  Tba 
territory  of  Frankfort  comprises,  beade&eet;, 
9  villages;  area,  about  90  sq.  m. ;  p(>p.iiiltl^ 
74,784,  and  of  the  city  alone  64^,  iooiara 
of  944  Frankfort  stddiets,  but  exdaonrfUtt 
Austrian,  Prusaaa,  and  BavariiB  tiooft.  xbt 
finest  street  of  the  andent  dty  is  the  Zol,  mild 
in  1866  with  tfaeNeueKr&me,sQdalaat]ingek 
the  new  Liebfranenstrasse  with  one  of  the{iB- 
cipal  squares,  tihe  liebfrauenberg,  Tkt  o(i« 
remarkable  public  squares  are  t£e  BflOBid^ 
with  a  mcmnment  in  honor  d'  the  ut  djair 
ins  inaugurated  in  1867,  the  Gosthe  K/vn, 
with  Sohwanthaler's  statue  of  Qot&t,  ini  ttu 
BOmerberg.  ,In  the  latter  is  the  Bime,a 
council  house,  where  the  Qermas  eapem 
'  were  elected  and  entertained  in  the£iiaerMi^ 
the  walls  of  which  are  covered  iriih  porinib 
of  the  emperors.  The  golden  boll «{ QbtilH 
lY.  which  regulated  the  election  of  fttaow* 
ors  is  preserved  in  the  building.  TlwJwt- 
strasse  of  Frankfort  contuna  tb«  Ixnm  ia 
which  Bdme  and  the  founder  of  Ha  hooH  tf 
Bothachildandhisobildrenwerebca.  IbeHm 
Jnden  or  Bomheim^rstrasseformsacaitiiut&s 
oftheJudenstrasse.  'rheoonntingho(iaeof8(^ 
schild  is  ntnated  upon  this  street  Tlieriatb 
which  command  moat  traffic  are  the  M^ 
gasse  and  Schnurgasse ;  during  the  gmt » 
nual  &irs  of  Easter  and  Miohaelmas  they  m 
crowded  wiUi  strangers  and  traders.  FwM 
possesses  more  beautiful  promenades  thisp*' 
haps  any  other  city  in  the  world ;  ddi^tU  » 
lages,  as  Bookenheim,  Bomheim,  OboM^ 
are  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city,  M*d 
as  several  Cunons  watering  places,  snoh  u  Bt» 
burg  and  Soden ;  and  HFisebadea  ii  «i^" 
hour's  distance  by  railway.  There  sre  ww 
private  and  public  pictore-galleries.  TheWM^ 
museum,  so  called  aftec  its  founder,  viu  w- 
queathed  to  it  (400,000  bedda  valaaUe  ntoil-, 
lections,  contdns  a  libtan  and  a  sebod  (i  n 
Bethmann's  garden  oontauis  Danneoken  i^ 
adne"  and  his  colossal  bust  of  fichiller.  !■» 
public  library  are  about  70,000  ■"*»•■•?* 
many  important  MSS.  The  mnsena  "■• 
Senkenberg  sodety  of  natoialista  cotua 
among  its  prindpal  oolleotions  that  dvf- 
Eappel,  the  Abyssinian  travellar.  BesMj 
gymnasium,  there  are  about  86  pnbik  •* 
many  private  sohods.  The  city  is  mridM  m 
90  alms  districts  for  the  relief  of  the^i^ 
there  are  over  80  charitable  inrtitanoM «« 
hospitals.  There  are  8  Catholic,  6  hm^ 
and  2  Reformed  churches,  and  4  Lnthean  cMj 
pels.  The  principal  of  them  is  the  MtW« 
or  chnrch  of  St  Bartholomew,  s  Gothw  «» 
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bin«,tiietoverofvMeh!8BtBlTmfliddied.  Tho 
most  celebrated  Lutheran  ehnroh  is  that  of  St. 
Panl  (formerly  BarjftltterHrehe),  where  the 
German  parliament  was  held  in  1848  and  1849. 
&.  new  Bynagogae  for  the  orthodox  Jews  was 
op«ned  in  1856^  and  one  for  the  rationalistio 
Tews  in  1868.  The  theatre  of  Frankfort  was 
snlai^ged  and  embellished  in  1855,  and  is  among 
the  twst  in  Gtermany.  The  new  post  office  on 
the  Zeil  Is  a  stately  bnilding,  as  well  as  the  new 
Bzohange.  The  principal  bnriness  of  Frankfort 
is  banloDg.  There  are  about  20  first-olasa  bank- 
ing hoa8e&  foremost  among  which  are  those  of 
Bothschild,  BethmamvQnmelins,  Metzler,  Oon- 
tard,  and  Heyder.  The  number  of  honses, 
shiefly  Jewish,  engaged  in  the  stock  and  ez- 
ihange  business  amomits  to  at  least  SOO.  The 
magnitade  of  this  bnsincM  is  due  partly  to 
the  great  wealth  of  the  dty,  and  partly  to 
Its  geographical  sitoataon,  which  mc&es  it 
1  oonyenient  medinm  of  exchange  between 
Vienna  and  Paris,  Trieste  and  Hamburg,  and 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  A  new  bank  with  a  c«>i- 
tal  of  HBOO.OOO  was  established  in  1864.  The 
:hief  local  manufactures  are  carpets,  table 
»verB,  jeweliT,  playing  cards,  ofldoth,  tobao- 
x>,  snuflj  and  Frankfort  bla^k.  A  chamber  of 
iidnstry  was  established  in  1855.  The  snbarb 
>f  Saobsenhansen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
l£ain,  ind  uMted  to  Frankfort  by  a  fine  stone 
)ridge,  is  an  important  market  for  fruits  and. 
regetwles.  Leipsic  has  taken  froiji  Frankfort 
:he  sa{n«maoy  which  it  once  possessed  in  tiie 
x)ok  trade,  but  there  are  80  booksellers  in  the 
lity,  imd  several  important  publishing  and  en- 
rraving  establishments.  There  are  about  20 
laQy  and  periodieal  publications;  the  principal 
xiHtJcal  d^Iy  journals  are  the  JPranii^urter 
Touriial,  the  PottuiUmg,  and  the  JowwA  d« 
'^nm^ort,  l^e  goremment  is  republican,  and 
rested  in  two  burgomasters,  who  are  annually 
jleoted  by  the  senate,  a  senate,  a  legislative  as- 
lemUy,  and  a  permanent4xmunittee  of  citizens. 
Fhe  burgomasters  predde  over  the  senate.  Ao- 
x>rding  to  the  new  law  of  1866,  that  body  is 
x>mp<»ed  of  21  members  elected  for  life,  4  of 
(vhom  ore  (dioaen  from  the  ranks  of  aocomplish- 
}d  lawyers  (iS^^mlt'im),  and  4  fr(xn  those  en  me- 
shanfcss.  The  legislalire  assembty,  which  has 
38  members  in  all,  is  composed  of  67  members 
[including  4  Jews)  chosen  from  tho  citizens,  SO 
iiembers  from  the  ]^ermanent  committee  of  oit- 
zens,  and  11  deputies  from  the  mrd  districts, 
nie  revenue  of  1868  was  estimated  at  $900,000, 
■h»  expenditures  at  $860,000,  and  the  public 
iebt  at  $8,860,000,  beeide  a  debt  of  $280,000 
:;ontracted  for  the  construction  of  railways. 
EVankfort  and  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg,  La- 
beck,  and  Bremen  occupy  the  17th  place  m  the 
Gtermanio  confederation,  and  have  one  vote  in 
tJie  smaller  council  of  17.  Frankibrt  has  a 
separate  vote  in  the  general  assembly  (Pbiium), 
vdA.  frimishea  a  contingent  of  1,044  men  to  the 
Gederal  army.  The  German  diet  has  been  held 
dnoa  1861  in  the  palace  <tf  Prince  Thnm  and 
Eaxia, -vhich  in  1848  and  1849  was  also  the  seat 


of  tiie  oablnet  of  the  vicar  of  Gerinany.— Frank- 
fort is  mentioned  in  794,  under  the  name  of 
PiAaiium  FranMnmfori,  as  the  place  selected 
by  Charlemagne  for  we  seat  of  an  imperii  con- 
vention and  reUgious  council.  The  election  and 
coronation  of  the  German  emperors  there  sub- 
sequently gave  ^eat  importance  to  the  city. 
Under  Nancdeon  I.  it  beccone  the  capittd,  first  of 
a  principuity,  and  then  of  a  grand  duchy,  with 
an  area  of  aoout  2,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population 
of  800,000.  Since  1814  it  has  recovered  its  in- 
dependence, and  since  1816  it  has  been  tiie  seat 
of  the  German  diet.  On  April  8,  1888,  the 
City  was  the  theatre  of  a  political  outbreak  for 
which  many  students  were  arrested.  In  1848 
and  1849  it  derived  political  importance  from 
the  German  parliament  held  there.  A  riot 
broke  out  during  the  excitement  about  tiie 
Schleswig-Holstem  war  (Sept.  18,  1848),  in 
which  the  Prussian  mijor-general  Auerswald 
and  Prince  Felix  lichnowucy  were  Ulted  by 
the  mob. 

FBANKFOBT-ON-THE-ODERj  a  Prussian 
city,  capital  of  an  extensive  circle  of  the  same 
name  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Oder,  49A  m.  by  rail  from 
Berlin,  and  170  m.  from  Breaan;  pop.  of  the 
drcle  about  900,000,  and  of  the  city  in  1866, 
80,988.  The  prosperity  <rf  the  town  is  due  to 
its  situation  on  the  railway  between  Berlin  and 
Silesia,  to  its  navigable  river,  which  te  connected 
by  canals  with  tho  Yistola  and  the  Elbe,  and  to 
its  8  annual  fairs,  at  which  large  quantities  of 
cotton,  woollen,  ^Ik,  and  other  goods  are  sold, 
though  to  a  less  extent  than  fonnerly .  The  city 
has  8  suburbs,  fine  streets,  public  squares  and 
gardens,  a  theatre,  many  charitable  institutions, 
a  Roman  Oa&dic  church,  a  synagogue,  and  0 
Protestant  churches.  The  tmivendty  was  re- 
moved to  Breslau  in  1810 ;  a  gymnasium  still 
remtdns,  bedde  which  there  are  10  schools. 
Beyond  the  wooden  bridge  whidi  connects  the 
old  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder  with  the 
suburb  on  the  rit^t  bank  is  a  monument  to 
Prince  Leopold  of  Bmn^iok,  who  was  drowned 
here  in  1786, '  while  attempting  to  rescue  a 
family  during  an  inundation.  The  battle  of 
Kunersdorf  was  fought  within  8  m.  of  the  town 
in  1769,  and  there  is  in  Frankfort  a  monument 
of  tiie  poet  Eleist,  who  died  from  a  wound  re- 
ceived InJ^s  battle. 

FBANEINOENSE,  the  fragrant  gum  rdrin, 
known  in  medidne  as  oKbamiwm,  the  product 
of  the  tree  BonnXtia  »errata,  which  grows 
among  the  mountMns'  of  central  India  and  upon 
tiie  Ooromandel .  coast.  It  is  imported  from 
Oidontta  in  the  form  of  roundish  lumps  or  tears, 
which  have  a  pale  yellow  color,  are  somewhat 
translucent,  and  are  covered  with  a  whitish 
powder  produced  by  friction.  It  has  an  (wree* 
able  balKunic  odor,  but  its  taste  is  add  and  bit- 
ter, like  the  common  balsam  gum,  it  softens 
when  chewed,  adheres  to  the  teetii,  and  whitens 
the  saliva.  It  readily  infiames,  and  imparts  in 
burning  a  fragrant  odor.  This  is  the  property 
which  raadered  it  lo  h^y  esteemed  witli  the 
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andents,  hy  whom  it  was  introdaoed  aa  one  of 
ti>e  ingredienta  in  their  incense,  which  waa 
borned  (iTteentum),  according  to  Maimonides,  to 
conceal  the  smell  arising  from  the  slaughtered 
animals  of  the  sacrifices.  According  to  others, 
the  smoke  of  its  homing  yraa  regarded  aa  in  it> 
self  an  acceptable  offering,  beoanae  it  was  aym- 
bolical  of  prayer  and  of  interior  worship  (Ps. 
czli.  2 ;  Bev.  viii.  8,  4).  OUbanum  is  but  im- 
perfectly soluble  in  water.  Alcohol  takes  up 
about  i  of  it,  forming  a  transparent  solution. 
Braoonnot  obtained  8  ports  of  Tolatile  oil,  66 
of  resin,  80  of  gum,  and  5.2  of  insoluble  gln- 
tinous  matter ;  loss  0.8.  The  article  finds  hut 
Uttle  use  in  medicine  except  for  fumigationa, 
and  rarely  as  an  ingredient  of  plasters. — ^Another 
variety  of  frankincense  is  obtained  from  Arabia 
and  the  N.  E.  portion  of  Africa.  The  tree 
which  produces  it  has  not  been  described;  it 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  the  same  8pe> 
cies,  if  of  the  same  genua,  as  that  from  which  the 
lAdian  olibannm  is  obtained. 

FRANKLIN,  the  name  of  oonnties  in  many 
of  the  United  States.  I.  A  W.  oo,  of  Mo.,  bor- 
dering  on  Oanada  East,  and  drained  by  Dead 
and  Sandy  rivers,  branches  of  the  Kennebec ; 
area,  1,600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  I860,  20,027.  It 
has  no  navigable  streams,  but  there  are  several 
mill  creeks  and  small  ponda.  The  surface  is 
undulating,  with  a  few  mountainous  elevations, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Mt.  Blue,  Mt.  Abraliam, 
and  Saddleback  mountain.'  The  soil  is  adapted 
to  grain,  potatoes,  and  pasturage.  The  produc- 
tions in  1860  were  47,860  bushels  of  wheat, 
210,942  of  potatoes,  84,879  of  Indian  com, 
120,064  of  oats,  49,717  tons  of  hay,  640,720  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  168,609  of  wool.  There  were  16 
grM  mills,  26  saw  and  planing  mills,  6  flour 
mills,  6  starch  footoriea,  0  tanneries,  1  woollen 
fiMstory,  86  churches,  1  newsp<^>er  office,  and 
6,789  pupils  attending  public  sohoola.  Formed 
in  1880  ont  of  portions  of  Oxford  and  Somerset 
counties.  Capital,  Farmingtim.  II.  A  N.  W. 
CO.  of  Yt.,  bordering  on  Oanada  East  and  Lake 
Ohamplain,  and  dramed  by  Misrisque  and  La- 
moille rivers ;  area,  680  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
28,686.  The  surface  is  irregular,  the  soil  fertile, 
and  the  chief  prodnotiona  are  marble,  iron,  oats, 
potatoes,  wool,  and  hay.  In  1860  it  yielded 
268,767  bushels  of  potatoes,  66,488  of  wheat, 
146,840  of  oats,  78,619  tons  of  hay,  1,399,445 
lbs.*of  butter,  1,196,660  of  cheese,  and  209,860 
of  wool.  There  were  8  fionr  and  grist  mills,  4 
woollen  factories,  2  iron  founderiee,  16  tanneries, 
47  churches,  2  newspwer  offices,  and  7,637 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  commerce 
of  the  county  is  carried  on  through  Lake  Oham- 
plain, wMch  is  navijnble  here  for  vessels  of  90 
tons,  and  over  the  Vermont  central  railroad. 
Orsaniied  in  1792.  Oapital,  St.  Albans.  IIL 
A  N.  W.  00.  of  Mass«  bordering  on  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire,  mterseoted  by  the  Oon- 
necticat  and  drained  by  Miller's  and  Deerfield 
rivers ;  area,  about  660  sq.  m. :  pop.  in  1866, 
81,662.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  m  some  places 
momitainoos,  the  soil  is  good,  and  the  staples 


are  Indian  com,  pcrtatoes,  and  lis;.  Is  18R 
the  productions  were  268,616  bntbeb  of  In. 
dian  com,  247,217  of  potatoes,  4S,Si9  tou  d 
hay,  and  884^807  lbs.  of  batter.  There  rtn 
6  cotton  and  6  woollen  ftctoriea,  i  ma  toot- 
deries,  26  tanneries,  8  factories  d  catieiy,  1 
of  edge  tools,  and  8  of  agrieulti^  jg^ 
ments.  In  1858  it  contained  94  ckt^  ind 
2  newspaper  offices.  The  prindpel  cboiieb 
of  transportation  are  the  GonnectieitiiTertnt- 
road,  and  the- Vermont  and  MassadniMttitd- 
road.  The  Oonneoticnt  river  has  been  Dtt^gir- 
igable  here  for  boats.  Formed  fivm  Hnfilii 
CO.  in  1811.  Oapital,  Greenfield.  lY.  AH.& 
00.  of  N.  T.,  bordering  on  Canada  East,  dn^ 
by  Saranao,  Ohateangay,  Salmon,  St.  Be^iol 
Racket  rivers ;  area,  1,764  sq.  m. ;  pop.  is  UH^ 
26,477.  The  St.  Lawrence  toochej  iti  I.W, 
comer.  It  has  an  uneven  8aTfiace,diTet^l)f 
a  great  number  of  small  lakes.  The  8.  £.  fo^ 
tion  is  occnpied  by  the  Adirondao  moutliig^ 
the  highest  peak  of  which  in  thia  eo.  ii  Kl. 
Seward,  6,100  feet  above  tide.  Bog  ina  ii 
found  iu  oonsid^tible  qoantitiee.  The  nil  ii 
adapted  to  grain  and  pasturage,  and  oneh  of  it 
consists  of  rich  sandy  loam.  The  poimAn 
in  1866  were  87,694  tons  of  hay,  TQilS  Imlitb 
of  wheat,  144,617  of  oats,  88,616  of  Mimeon, 
484,426  of  potatoes,  and  1,060,040  Ik  of  bat- 
ter. There  were  1 1  grist,  66  aair,  1  o3, 1  mi4- 
ing,  and  2  woolmiUa,  I7mannf8ct()ria(rfrtwb, 
1  of  soap,  1  of  saleratos,  2  of  agrienltanl  m- 
plements,  8  of  coaches  and  wagona,  idtilar 
net  ware,  2  of  woollen  goods,  1  inacbiM  i% 
1  furnace,  1  brick  yard,  6  tanneries,  i  wm 
paper  offices,  1 67  sohool  houses,  and  35  dmrdiei 
A  railroad  from  Ogdensborg  to  Ronse'i  fit 
passes  through  the  county.  Formed  from  Ch- 
ton  CO.  in  1808.  Capital,  Makme.  V.  A&M 
of  Penn.,  bordering  on  Maryland,  bomded  i 
by  South  mountain,  N.  W.  by'Tnacaroiaer 
Oove  mountain,  and  drained  by  eevml  emb; 
area,  740  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860,  89,90i  lU 
of  it  consists  of  a  rich  limestone  nlk},  w 
watered,  and  abounding  in  date,  naiUe,  ml 
iron.  In  the  N.  part  rises  PameU'a  KhM 
lofty  peak  forming  the  8.  W.  t«inin«tiiBa 
the  Kittatinny  range.  The  prodnotiona  is  1^ 
were  887,082  bushels  Of  wheat  (the  gratrt 
quantity  produced  by  any  county  of  flu  **» 
except  Lancaster),  689,976  of  Indian  com,  8M,-« 
447  of  oats,  88,691  tons  of  hay,  6T,««  H»« 
butter,  and  44,192  of  wool  Thwe  wjs 
flour  and  grist  mills,  80  saw  mills,  6  ftw**^ 
6  forges,  6  fhmaoes,  10  wo(dlen  ftotooa,  ST 
tanneries,  17  distlUeriea,  7  newspaper  otoi^ 
churches,  and  8,679  pupils  att^idiiic  ?><» 
schools.  The  county  is  traversed  by  tteO"'' 
berland  valley  raiboad.  OfUHtal,  Ohambenls* 
VL  A  8.  00.  of  Va.,  bounded  N.  K.  brSte* 
ton  river,  N.  W.  by  the  Bine  Bidge:  «n»i»|j 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  17,480,  of  whom  5j» 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  undnlsting  or  not- 
erately  uneven;  the  principal  mineral i«j^ 
the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  prodactioni  faii°" 
were  76,881  baahela  of  wheats  481,408  of  W« 
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>ni,  187,798  of  wita,  1,12»,404  lU.  of  tobacco, 
id  13,962  of  -wool.  There  were  14  flour  and 
rist  mills,  80  Baw  mills,  2  forges,  1  fiiniace,  24 
uuierie&  16  tobacco  fiuitories,  26  cshnrohes,  and 
DO  pnpils  attending  public  sobools.  Value  of 
!al  estate  in  166.6,  $2,468,264,  ebowing  aa  in- 
rease  of  86  per  cent  since  1860.  Oixanlzed  in 
784,  Capital,  Rocky  Mount  VII.  A  N.  oo. 
f  N.  0.,  intersected  hj  Tar  river;  area,  about 
50  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 11,718,  of  whom  6,607 
rere  staves.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil 
irtile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  808,081 
Qshels  of  Indian  conL68,798  of  oats,  and  800,- 
68  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  12  corn  and 
our  mills,  10  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  and  17 
hurohes.  The  Raleigh  and  Oaston  railroad 
aasee  along  or  near  the  W.  border  of  the  county, 
'ormed  in  1779.  Oapital,  Lewisbnrg.  Value 
f  real  estate  in  1867,  $1,077,721.  VIII.  A  K. 
L  CO.  of  6a.,  bordering  on  S.  0.,  drained  by 
forth  and  Hudson's  forks  of  Broad  river,  and 
ounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Tngaloo ;  area, 
50  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852, 10,900,  of  whom  2,227 
rere  slaves.  It  has  a  hilly  surface  and  a  pro- 
luotive  soil,  the  river  bottoms  being  particn- 
u-ly  fertUe.  In  1860  it  yielded  2,663  bales  of 
otton,  447,060  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  104,764 
f  oats,  and  114,831  of  sweet  potatoes.  There 
rere  4  saw  mills,  1  flour  mill,  1  cotton  fao- 
ory,  and  80  churches.  Gold  has  been  found 
a  small  quantities,  and  iron  is  abundant.  Value 
f  real  estate  in  1866,  $1,076,167.  Capital, 
Jarnesville.  IX.  A  W.  oo.  of  Florida,  bomided 
l.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  462  sq.  m., 
adnding  the  islands  of  St.  George  and  St  Vin- 
ent;  pop.  in  1860, 1,661,  of  whom  877  wwe 
lavea.  The  Appalachicola  river,  here  navi- 
:able  by  steamboats,  flows  for  some  distance 
Igpg  its  W.  border,  and  then  traverses  its  oen- 
re.  Its  valley  is  very  fertile,  but  the  soil  else- 
rhere  is  sandy  and  little  cultivated.  The  snr- 
ace  is  low,  and  much  of  it  covered  with  swamps 
jid  ponds.  In  1850  the  county  contained  6  met 
ind  6  saw  mills,  2  taimeries,  1  newq)aper  omoe, 
i  churches,  1  academv,  and  1  school.  No  re- 
nms  were  made  of  the  agricultural  products. 
}apitAl,  Appalachicola.  X.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ala., 
•ordering  on  Mississippi,  and  bounded  N.  by 
['ennessee  river,  here  navigable  by  steamboats ; 
irea,  1,260  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860, 1 9,610,  of  whom 
1,197  were  slaves.  It  has  a  fertile,  well  onlti- 
'ated  soil,  and  a  hilly  surface  partly  covered 
rith  oak  and  other  timber.  The  productions  in 
860  were  16,046  bales  of  cotton,  892,891  bush' 
:Is  of  Indian  corn,  96,566  of  oats,  and  69,708  of 
iweet  potatoes.  There  were  6  saw  and  8  grist 
uiils,  1  iron  foundery,  7  tanneries,  2  newspaper 
>fficeB,  88  churches,  and  466  pnpils  attending 
>nblio  schools.  The  railroad  from  the  head  to 
;he  foot  of  Mnsde  shoals  in  the  Tennessee  has 
ts  W.  terminns  in  this  county,  which  is  also 
u-aversed  by  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  rail- 
road. Capital,  Rnseellville.  XI.  A  &  W.  oo. 
>f  Miss.,  watered  by  Homochitto  river ;  area, 
ibont  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860.  6,904,  of  whom 
),860wereslave().    Its  suiiRoe  is  uneven,  and  its 


soil  ftrtik  near  the  rivers,  but  the  land  else- 
where consists  chiefly  of  pine  barrens.  In  1860 
the  productions  were  4,847  bales  of  cotton, 
189,196  bushels  of  Indian  com,  4,996  of  oats, 
44,089  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  83,220  lbs.  of  rice. 
Thwe  were  9  com  and  flour  mills,  4  saw  mills, 
14  churches,  and  182  pnpils  attending  pnblio 
schools.  Capital,  Meadville.  XII.  A  N.  E. 
parish  of  La.,  watered  by  Boeuf  and  Macon 
bayous,  the  former  of  which  is  navigable  by 
steamboats ;  area,  789  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1866, 
3,621,  of  whom  1,908  were  slaves.  Its  surfam 
is  hilly  and  its  soil  fertile.    Cotton  is  the  staple 

E reduction.  In  1856  there  were  raised  8,898 
ales  of  cotton,  and  88,820  bushels  of  Indian 
com.  Value  of  real  estate,  $644,701.  Capital, 
Winnsborough.  Xni.  A  N.  W.  oo.  of  Ark., 
intersected  by  Arkansas  river;  area,  770  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1864,  8,976,  of  whom  672  were 
slaves.  It  has  a  hilly  snrfiMie  and  some  fertile 
soil,  and  in  1864  produced  1,166  b^es  of  cotton. 
244,286  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  6,884  of 
wheat  Coital,  Ozark.  XIV.  A  S.  co.  of 
Tenn.,  bordering  on  Alabama,  and  drained  by 
the  sources  of  Elk  river;  area  about  780  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  13,768,  of  whom  3,628  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly,  the  S,  K  part  being 
traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains. The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  In  1860  it 
produced  788,880  bushels  of  Indian  com,  189,- 
711  of  oats,  and  80,896  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There 
were  26  corn  and  flopr  mills,  15  saw  miUs,  1 
newspaper  o£Bce,  36  chorohes,  and  8,840  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  which  here 
passes  through  a  tunnel  2,200  feet  long.  Cap- 
ital, Winchester.  XV.  A  N.  co.  of  Ky.,  inter- 
sected by  the  Kentucky  river;  area,  about  212 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 12,462,  of  whom  8,366 
were  slaves.  The  river,  which  in  this  part  of 
its  course  is  navigable  by  steamboats,  flows  ibr 
B(Hne  distance  between  perpendicular  limestone 
oli&  several  hundred  feet  high.  In  the  N.  part 
of  the  county  it  is  joined  by  the  Elkhom.  The 
surface  is  l:«antirally  diversifled  and  the  soil 
productive.  In  1860  it  yielded  549,728  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  26,836  of  wheat,  98,742  of  oats, 
and  87,126  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  18  com 
and  flour  mills,  10  saw  mills,  2  woollen  factories, 
6  newspf^jcr  offices,  17  churches,  and  666  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  The  Louisville  and 
Lexington  railroad  passes  through  Frankfort  the 
capital  of  the  state  and  county.  Organized  in 
1794.  XVI.  A  central  co.  of  Ohio,  watered  by 
Scioto  and  Olentangy  rivers;  area,  680  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1860, 42,910.  It  has  a  level  surface  and 
a  rich  and  generally  well  cultivated  soil.  In  1860 
it  produced  97,998  bushelsof  wheat  2,521,988of 
Indian  com,  174,968  of  oats,  19,644  tons  of  hay, 
and  90,587  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  14  com  and 
flour  mills,  82  saw  mills,  8  iron  founderies,  8  wool- 
len factories,  14  tanneries,  14  newspaper  offices, 
68  churches,  4  colics,  and  14,287  pnpils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Several  railroads  centre  at  Co- 
lumbus, the  county  seat  and  state  capital.  XVII. 
A  S.  £.  00.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on  Ohio^  drained 
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Inr  WUte#attr  lirto  and  its  head  BtveianB ;  area, 
about  880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  ia  1860, 17,M8.  It 
baa  a  direniftd  snmoe  and  a  generally  fertile 
BoiL '  It  Bnpi^ies  provisionB  for  the  Oinoinnatl 
market  In  1860  the  prodnctionff  were  1,002,- 
149  bnshelB  of  Indian  com,  124,289  of  -wheat, 
100,279  of  oats,  and  6,892  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  13  com  and  floor  mUls,  26  saw  boUb,  7 
tanneiieB,  mamifiMitories  of  cotton  and  paper,  42 
ohnnshes,  2  new^Mper  offices,  and  2,816  pnpila 
attending  pnbliasehools.  Bloe  or  Trenton  lime- 
stone ia  abundant.  The  Whitewater  canal  trav- 
ersea  the  county.  Owital,  Brookrille.  Organ- 
iced  in  1810.  XYin.  A  S.  CO.  of  HI.,  watwed 
W  Big  Muddy  rirer  and  Saline  creek ;  area 
abont  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  7,182 ;  in  1868, 
abont  9,800.  It  is  heavily  timbered  and  fertile. 
In  1860  the  prodnotions  were  268,690  bndiels 
of  Indian  com,24, 888  of  oats,  and8,008  of  wheat. 
There  were  14  com  and  floor  mills,  2  saw  mills, 
1  newspaper  oflSce,  16  ohordies,  and  860  pnpils 
attending  public  schools.  Oapital,  Benton.  XIX. 
An  E.  CO.  of  Mo.,  bounded  K.  by  the  Miasoori 
river ;  area,  874  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 12,91&  of 
whom  1,868  were  dares.  It  ia  drained  by  Ma- 
rameo  river,  whioh  is  navigable  by  small  steam- 
boats, and  vritji  a  little  intproTement  might  be 
made  a  channel  of  eommnnioatlon  wHh  the  Yir- 
^nia  mines  in  this  ooonty.  Rich  mines  of  cop- 
per, lead,  and  coal  are  foond  on  its  banks  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  county.  ThesnHhceisnneven 
and  w^  timl>cr0d ;  the  soil  mostly  fertile.  In 
1860  the  prodnoti<»iB  were  61,980  bnshds  of 
wheat,  621,882  of  Indian  com,  72,108  of  oats, 
and  666,821  lbs.  of  ezoellant  tobacco.  There 
were  16  com  and  flour  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1 
newspaper  office,  18  chorohes,  and  461  pupils 
attending  pablio  :8ohoola.  The  Padflo  railroad 
passea  trough  'the  county,  and  a- branch  road 
from  Franklin  village  in  the  £.  porttotiieS.  W. 
boandaryof  tiie  state  is  In  coarse  of  constmotion . 
Capital,  Union.  XX.  A  K.  oo.  of  Iowa,  recent- 
ly formiBd,  drained  by  Iowa  river  and  bruichea 
of  the  Bed  Oedar  river;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1866, 780.  Prodnetions  in  1866, 761  Imdieils 
of  wheat,  1,767  of  oate,  and  18,626  of  Indian 

com.     

FV,MnSlIS,  I.  Aportofentry  and  the  oap- 
ital of  St  Hary's  pariah.  La.,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  bayou  Teoha,  66  m.  by  water 
from  the  golf  of  Mexico ;  pop.  in  1868,  i^ot 
1,400.  It  Is  the  ^pping  point  for  large  quan- 
tities of  cotton,  sugar,  and  maize,  which  are 
prodaeed  in  the  neighborhood,  and  is  aocesrible 
Dy  large  steamboats.  II.  A  post  viHi^e  and  the 
capital  of  Johnson  co.,  lad^-  situated  in  a  town- 
ship of  its  own  name  on  Young's  creek,  20  m. 
S.  H.  E.  of  Indianapolis;  pop.  in  1868,  about 
2,000.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  stations  on  the 
Madison  and  Indianapolis  railroad,  and  tiie  E. 
tenninos  of  the  Martinsville  railroad.  Bedde 
the  ooanty  buildings,  it  contains  a  large  semi- 
nary, 6  cr  6  churches,  and  a  newspaper  office.  It 
is  the  seat  ot  iVanklin  (Baptist)  college,  founded 
in  1886  under  the  name  of  the  Baptist  manual 
labor  iiiBtitBta. 


FBAHrKLIK,  "BBOAibx,  an  American  jM- 
loaoirfier  and  statesman,  bora  in  Boston,  laa. 
ir,  1706  (O.  a,  Jan.  «)  died  in  PliilarWiirMa, 
April  17, 1790.  :^  birth  is  reoocdad(flreaaM 
under  the  secood  date)  in  the  pvUie  rqgiater 
ef  Boaton,  and  it  appeara  tbat  he  was  hM^JhmH 
on  tiM  same  day.  He  waa  the  yoeigaBt  aoa, 
and  yoimgest  child  except  2  dan^itsra,  of  a 
ihaiihr  of  17  obildrui;  it  ai^ean  thai  faia 
Uneaif  aoceators  had  also  bent  yoaageak  aona 
during  4  aacoeadve  geowatiana.  It  ia  a  eaaa- 
mon  saying  among  modem  ISngiiahmfia  that 
England  owes  her  greatness  to  ber  yooigcr 
sons.  Franklin  was  called  nnosi  to  taism  no 
greater  hardahipe  periiaps  then  his  bvothaa, 
yet  certainly  derived  impinlae  in  his  cares  ftsa 
those  early  privations  which  vpptmr  to  fgalK 
greatness.  His  fiither,  a  noi>-«bafarmis^  had 
emigrated  to  New  En^and  in  ICM  in  aianii 
of  religious  freedom;  his  mother,  the  seeoad 
wife  of  his  &th«r,  waa  AUah  Fower,  daaglte 
of  a  distinguished  colonist,  Peter  Folgec^  aolker 
of  a  poem  in  defoKie  of  uberty  of  censeiettee. 
Franklin's  father,  orimnally  a  dyer,  became  in 
Boston  a  tallow  ohandSer  and  soap  boiier.  Hav- 
ing bound  oat  his  dder  sons  ajppnatioes  to 
trades,  he  deaigned  the  youngest  "ass  tithe  of 
his  sons  "  for  the  chnrch ;  the  child  wis  aeeotd- 
kigly  placed  at  school  at  the  age  cf  STe«ni,and 
maimestedearWaptitndeforstody.  BtforeftS 
end  of  a  year,  however,  the  pttyosod  disbvae- 
ment  of  the  "tithe"  was  reocaddeated,  in  tot- 
sequence  of  narrowed  <rfrcnnietsncies ;  sad  at 
the  age  of  10  he  was  employed  in  <Hitt^  wicfa 
and  attending  to  the  shop.  TIob  state  of  thags 
became  distasteftil  to  an  active^  entespriaqgbc^, 
whose  di^xMition  waa  for  the  see.  and  iritova 
the  leader  of  his  pl^ymataa  in  all  tbeir  advei- 
tfures.  His  fiUherfMrbede  all  thought  of  1Jtt«% 
and  aiqir^ending  wilfblneas  about  it,  boond  Urn 
an  apprentice  to  liis  brother  James,  a  nriatr. 
The  boy,  alwaya  fond  of  reading^  and  with  aeeaa 
now  to  books,  atbea  sat  upthe  most-  part  of  a 
night  engmed  in  stody.  His  eariieat  frvoritas 
were  Defoe's  "  Essay  en  Prqjeota,'*  ]Iath«% 
'.'Essays  to  do  Good,''Bunyan'BWorka^  FlatMi^ 
and  Buxton's  historical  oollectioaa.  Ha  eon- 
ceived  also  a  fancy  for  poetry,  and  wrote  bat- 
hida,  the  "li^rthonseTneedy,"  the  "Fhats 
Teach,  or  Blackbeard ;"  wretobed  atn^  ha  adt 
tiiem.  These  were  pnUiahed,  but  his  :&tbK 
looked  disconrsgin^y  npon  this  proeeedisft  and 
"thus,"  adds  the  aotoblogrtq>her  hnmaresEh', 
"Iesa4>edbdngapoet"  Meeting  with  «i  add 
volume  of  the  "  Spectator,"  he  waa  so  nmeh^- 
liC^ted  that  he  contrived  ingeniens  methods  of 
mastering  tlie  stvle  and  acquiring  an  sbOity  in 
oompoeitaon  wluoh  he  eonridered  s  pria^al 
meana  of  his  sabsequmt  advaneoneitfk  Mr. 
gparics  thinks  him  ncTertheleee  to  have  ben 
singnlarly  regardleaa  of  literary  r^ntattoo.  U 
waa  lees  a  primary  ol^eot,  after  aeliieTiag  a 
mastery  of  language,  to  become  distingaisiieaty 
it  as  an  accomplishment,  than  to  acqnirB  powv 
through  it  over  the  human  mind,  and  the  taaans 
of  osnmimiestiflg  most  efibctnaBy  aoid  in  tks 
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nost  attraotive  manner  the  benefit  of  his  dis- 
»verie8  and  reeeareh.  Franklin  had  been  disin- 
dined  to  arithmetic,  bnt  at  the  age  of  16  he  felt  its 
leed,  mastered  it  without  assistanoe,  and  stndied 
lavigation.  He  read  also  at  this  period  "  Loolce 
>n  the  Hmnan  Understanding"  the  "  Port  Royal 
xma,"  and  a  translation  of  Xenophon's  "  Ifem- 
>ru>ilia,"  with  t)ie  style  of  whion  he  was  par- 
icnlarly  pleased.  He  had  read  Shaftesbury  and 
/ollins,  and  becoming  a  sceptic,  applied  himself 
o  skilAiI  devices  of  argumentation  gathered  firom 
be  "  Memorabilia,"  practised  them  as  exercises 
a  conversation,  and  often  defeated  antagonists 
rhoee  cause  and  understanding  were,  as  he  af- 
erward  confessed,  deserving  of  the  victory. 
Vhen  abont  16  years  of  age  he  met  with  a  book 
>y  "  one  Tryon,"  recommending  vegetable  diet, 
rhicb  he  adopted ;  it  proved  economical,  and  he 
lained  thus  an  additional  fund  for  purchadng 
KKkks,  and  saved  also  much  valuable  time.  "I 
oade  the  greater  progress,"  he  said,  "  from  the 
Jeamess  of  head  and  quicker  apprehension  which 
generally  attend  temperance  in  eating  and  drink- 
ng."  Meantime  he  wrote  a  paper  in  a  disguised 
■and  for  the  "New  England  Oourant,"  a  journal 
mblished  by  his  brother ;  it  was  printed  as  an 
monymous  contribution,  met  with  approbation, 
ind  excited  curiodty.  Other  commnnioations 
bUowed  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  length  the 
ronng  author  was  discovered.  The  brother 
ook  it  amiss,  and  the  circumstance  was  a  first 
>oca8ion  of  hard  words ;  the  yoong  apprentice 
was  beaten  by  a  passionate  master,  who  was 
ittle  restrained  by  ties  of  consanguinity.  From 
bis  early  subjection  to  tyranny,  Franklin  thinks 
le  may  have  first  imbibed  that  hostility  to  arbi- 
rary  power  which  was  one  day  to  inspire  a 
rrench  statesman  with  one  of  tibe  noblest  lines 
>f  modem  Lstinity : 

Eiipolt  oolo  (talmen,  aeeptntrnqne  tjnnnla. 

Exception  was  taken  by  the  general  court  to 
lie  political  character  of  Fruiklin's  newipa- 
>er.  The  elder  brother  was  arrested  and  im- 
>ri8oned,  and  the  future  publication  of  the  jonr- 
lal  by  James  Franklin  was  forbidden.  In  this 
ionjunoture^e  younger  Franklin  undertook  to 
tlade  the  interdict  by  consenting  to  be  nominal 
>rinter ;  an  arrangement  which  required  the  can- 
telling  of  his  indenture  as  apprentice.  The 
)rotLer,  however,  required  new  and  secret  in- 
lentnres,  which  were  accordingly  executed. 
Hie  paper  reappeared,  and  was  continued  forsev- 
tral  months,  nominally  printed  and  published 
)y  Benjamin  Franklin.  A  fresh  difierence  soon 
trose  between  the  brothers,  and  the  apprentice, 
lopposing  his  master  would  not  produce  the  se- 
sret  artidee  of  agreement,  asserted  his  liberty, 
ais  brother's  influence,  however,  prevented  him 
Tom  getting  employment  at  any  of  the  printing 
>ffices  in  Boston,  and  he  resolved  to  go  to  New 
fork  in  search  of  work.  He  accordingly  in> 
laced  the  captain  of  a  trading  vessel  to  taike  him 
lecretly  on  board,  on  pretence  of  escaping  the 
:onaequences  of  an  unfortunate  intrigue.  He 
sold  his  books,  and  in  8  days  was  in  New  Toi'k, 
tX  the  age  of  17,  ^endless,  almost  penniless,  and 
YOU  Tn.^-46 


without  recommendations.  Dis^mrfnted  there, 
he  continued  his  flight  to  Philimslphia.  His 
voyage  from  New  York  to  Perth  Amboy  in  an 
open  boat  was  eventful ;  he  saved  the  life  of  a 
fellow  passenger,  a  drunken  Dutchman,  who  fell 
overboard ;  and  after  being  80  hours  without 
food  or  water,  he  at  length  disembarked  at 
Amboy,  suffering  from  fever,  which  he  says  he 
cured  by  drinking  ^entifkilly  of  cold  water.  He 
walked  thence  to  Bnrlington,  and  took  boat  to 
Philadelphia,  arriving  after  some  difficulty  and 
danger  at  the  foot  of  Market  street  at  9  o'clock 
on  a  Sunday  morning.  He  had  one  dollar,  and 
about  a  shilling  in  copper  coin ;  the  latter  he 
gave  to  the  batmen.  He  bowht  8  rolls  of 
bread,  and  ate  one  as  he  walked  up  the  street 
with  the  others  under  his  arms,  nis  pockets 
stuffed  with  stockings  and  shirts,  and  thus 
equipped  he  passed  by  the  house  of  his  future 
father-in-law ;  his  future  wife  was  at  the  door, 
and  remarked  the  awkward  and  ridiculons  ap- 
pearance of  the  passer-by.  He  gave  his  roUs  to 
a  poor  woman,  and  walked  idly  into  a  Quaker 
meeting  house,  where,  there  being  no  audible 
service,  he  fell  into  a  comfortable  deep ;  it  was 
the  first  house  and  the  first  repose  of  which  he 
had  the  benefit  in  Philadelphia.  He  loved  in 
after  life  to  dwdl  upon  these  adventures,  and 
found  it  well  for  his  children  to  compare  the 
"unlikely  beginnings"  of  a  honjeless  wanderer 
with  the  "  figure  he  made  afterward ;"  he  mi^ht 
have  added,  in  the  words  of  a  fature  eulogist, 
"as  an  ornament  of  America,  and  the  pride  of 
modem  philosophy."  He  found  employment  as 
a  printer  without  delay,  obtained  lodging  at  Mr. 
Bead's,  the  frtther  of  the  yotmg  lady  who  had 
noticed  him  eating  his  roU  on  the  momingof 
his  arrival,  and  tried  to  forget  Boston.  The 
governor  of  the  province.  Sir  William  Eeith, 
acddentally  saw  one  of  his  letters,  sind  was 
strack  with  evidences  of  the  yrriter's  superiority. 
To  the  amazement  of  Franklin,  Sir  William 
sought  him  out,  proposed  to  him  to  set  up  bud- 
ness  for  himself,  and  promised  him  the  public 
printing.  He  was  induced  by  these  promises  to 
consent  to  go  to  England  to  purchase  types  and 
material,  and  previously  to  doing  so,  to  return 
to  Boston  to  obtain  bis  father's  consent  This 
was  withheld,  and  Franklin  returning  to  Phila- 
delphia remained  some  time  longer  with  his  first 
employers.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  made 
progress  in  his  courtship  of  Miss  Bead.  The 
governor  invited  him  often  to  his  house,  and  ad- 
hered apparently  to  his  original  intention  of  set- 
ting him  up  In  independent  business.  Arrange- 
ments therefore  were  completed  fbr  the  voyage 
to  London.  His  fifttber's  peiraiission  was  no 
longer  withheld.  Miss  Bead  consented  to  an 
engagement,  and  he  embarked,  being  just  18. 
On  arriving  in  London  he  discovered  that  he 
had  beensToasly  deceived  by  the  governor.  Sir 
William  Keith,  "  a  good  governor  for  the  people, 
planned  many  excel  fen  t  laws,"  but  having ''  noth- 
ing else  to  give,  had  given  expectations."  Frank- 
lin was  alone  in  a  foreign  country,  without  credit 
pr  acquaintance,  and  almost  penniless.     He 
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t>romptl7'  aOogfat  a  printer,  and  took  aerrioe  for 
bearly  a  year.  He  fell  into  some  extravaganoe, 
bowever,  and  committed  foUiee  of  which  he  be- 
came Asharaed,  and  from  whioh  lie  returned 
self-rebnked  to  industry  and  temperance.  He 
wrote  and  published  a  metapl^sical  oritioiam 
npon  Wollaston'a  "Religion  of  iTatnre ;"  his  em- 
ployer saw  his  talent  and  ingenuity,  but  expos- 
tolated  agidnst  the  principles  advanced  in  his 
essay.  The  pamphlet  was  an  introdoction  to 
some  literary  acquaintances.  He  had  alterca- 
tions with  bis  fellow  journemen  on  the  sot^ect 
of  temperance;  thev  were^beer-drinking  sots, 
and  maqy  of  them  ne  reformed  altogether;  he 
was  strong  and  athletic,  while  they  could  carry 
less  and  did  less  work.  His  skill  in  swimming 
attracted  observation,  and  he  gave  exhibitions 
of  the  art  at  Chelsea  and  Bhtokmars,  which  ex- 
ited so  much  attention  that  he  meditated  open- 
ing a  swimming  sobool,  and  wrote  2  essays  npon 
swimming;  bat  in  the  mean  time  he  entered 
into  engagements  with  a  good  man,  Mr.  Denham, 
to  return  to  Philadelphia  and  be  his  clerk  in  a 
dry  goods  shop.  They  sailed  together  from 
Gravesend,  July  28, 1726,  and  landed  at  Phila- 
delphia, Oct.  11.  He  kept  an  interesting  Jour- 
nal of  the  voyage.  He  had  been  18  months 
in  London,  had  profited  by  advantages  of  ao- 
qnaiutanoeehip  and  books,  but  was  unimproved 
in  his  fortunes.  Sir  William  Keith  had  been 
superseded  as  governor ;  Franklin  met  him  in 
the  street,  but  seeing  that  he  looked  ashamed, 
passed  on  withont  remark.  To  Miss  Bead  he 
had  behaved  badly.  He  had  written  to  her  bat 
once  during  his  alieence,  and  that  was  to  say  that 
she  was  not  likely  to  see  him  soon.  She  had 
been  persuaded  to  marry  another,  and  was  now 
in  gore  affliction,  her  husband  having  absconded 
in  debt,  and  under  suspicion  of  bigamy.  Franklin 
attributed  her  misfortunes  to  his  own  conduct, 
and  resolved  if  possible  to  repair  his  error.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  a  marriage  with  her  would  be 
valid ;  it  had  not  been  dearly  ascertained  ttiat  his 
"predecessor,'"  as  he  styles  him,  had  had  a  pre- 
vioas  wife,  and  Franklin,  whom  Mr.  Tuokerman 
calls  the  incarnated  common  sense  of  his  tim«^ 
did  not  forget  that  he  might  be  called  upon  to 
pay  his  predecessor's  debts.  "We  ventared, 
however,"  he  adds, ' '  over  all  the  difficulties,  and! 
took  her  to  wife  on  the  1st  of  September,  1780." 
She  proved  a  good  and  fiuthfbl  helpmate ;  they 
throve  together,  and  always  endeavored  to  make 
eadi  other  ht^py.  Some  time  before  his  mar- 
riage he  suffered  a  serious  illness ;  h^  believed 
himself  to  be  dying,  and  was  rather  disappoint- 
ed to  find  that  he  was  getting  welL  and  that  he 
was  to  go  over  all  the  "  disagreeable  work"  of 
dying  some  time  or  other  agtun.  A  similar 
illness  carried  off  his  employer;  and  Franklin, 
farming  a  connection  shortly  afterward  with 
a  person  who  had  money,  established  a  news- 
paper, the  "  Pennsylvania  (Gazette,"  which 
was  managed  with  great  ability.  He  had  al- 
ready written  the  "Busybody,"  a  series  of 
amuonff  papers,  fbr  another  Journal,  utd  was 
tbe  leading  member  of  a  club  railed  the  Junto, 


in  which  qoeations  of  morila,  1 
losophy  were  discussed,  and  wmeh  he  ( 
ed  the  best  school  of  motaalimptoTematintin 
province.  He  very  soon  became  amuofiaiA; 
his  great  intelligence  and  industry,  his  iagwo^ 
in  devising  better  systems  of  eoonog^,  <rf  edn- 
cation  and  improvement,  now  establiiluf  tnb- 
scription  and  circulating  library,  novpaUiihiiig 
a  popular  pamphlet  upon  the  neoen^ii(piftr 
corrency  (having  previoudy  oontriTadiea|ra>- 
plate  press,  and  engraved  and  printed  tk  Sew 
Jersey  paper  money),  and  presoitly  sbotoi^ 
nable  municipal  services,  rapidiy  woo  forluai^ 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  colonies.  la  ID) 
he  first  published  his  almanac,  under  tk  sttM  c( 
Richard  Saunders.  It  took  the  nante  of  "Poor 
Richard's  Almanac,"  and  was  continued  pniti- 
bly  about  26  years.  Itisunnecessarjheretoil- 
lude  to  the  pro&t  derived  fh>m  it  to  the  peeple; 
the  wise  saws,  the  apboriams,andeDoonr^aMot 
to  virtue  and  prosperity  throng  the  ttueHat 
proverbial  sent^ioes  witii  which  be  filled  Dim*- 
ners  and  spaces,  became  very  pc^olir,  lod  th? 
were  at  length  spread  overEoglaQdindFhneen 
reprint  and  transhitions.  Inl783,atUieageo(i7, 
he  began  to  stady  tbe  French,  Ilsliu,  SfuiA, 
and  Latin  languages ;  and  after  10  Jens' alxeoee 
from  Boston,  lie  re  visited  ^e  scene*  o(  bi  child- 
hood, beaKng  fiunily  differences,  lad  eoBs^ag 
the  deathbed  of  hia  brother  with  proDUMctpN- 
virion  for  his  son.  BetnmingtoPhiladdplni,hi 
was  elected  clerk  to  the  assembly.  6«oa  ite- 
ward  he  was  i^>pointed  postmaater,  ind  toiiiii 
his  mind  upon  monieipal  affairs,  wrote  fMi 
and  effected  improvemwts  in  the  dtyvil^ 
and  established  a  fire  company.  He  beeuM  tk 
founder  of  the  university  of  PennsylTuni*,*" 
oi  the  American  pbiloec^hiosl  soci^  {IW\ 
took  active  part  in  providing  for  defeaoei^ 
a  threatened  Spanish  and  iVenoh  inTtiiai,m 
invented  the  economical  stove  which  bean  is 
name;  he  declined  to  peo&t  Decnniwly fa* 
this  invention,  although  invited  to  do  » by  n» 
offer  of  a  patent  While  in  Boston  in  ITtf,  i* 
witnessed  some  imper&ot  expwimeotsiiKM- 
tricity ;  and  having  now  ateans  eoffloj'to 
withdraw  from  private  bnshiess.  Be  piireta» 
philoeophical  apparatus  and  began  his  iavenp- 
tions  (fbr  an  account  of  which  see  SJCWfi 
Euotbo-Maonstisk,  and  LteRTHiHs).  v»»- 
vention  <rf  the  lightning  rod  was  a  ?>?<*** 
plication  of  discoveries  the  most  brilli»t»Wi 
had  yet  been  made  in  natural  philoeojAy.  n» 
was  not  aUowed,  however,  to  proceed  ia«o- 
stely  with  his  scientific  pnrsuitB.  HemaeeM 
to  the  assembly  in  1760 ;  was  ^^intedeouw- 
sioner  for  making  an  Indian  twaty,  •si'*''" 
d^uty  postmaster-general  for  Ameiies;  Bd** 
mresented  with  the  degree  of  masters  »^ 
Harvard  and  Yale  collies.  Inir64,thelw« 
war  impendiuR  he  was  namsd  a  ^'P'^j^iJa 
general  congress  at  Albany.  HeprqiotM'P"'' 
of  onion  far  the  colonies,  which  was  nwmm>f 
ly  adopted  by  the  convention,  but  itjMMfl 
the  board  of  trade  in  England  as  too  demo«» 

He  was  ever  afterward  acfivelyww  »««W 
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•ngaged  kk  naUonal  affidrs.  W«  find  him  in 
Boston  in  1754;  and  the  French  war  having  be- 
gan, h«  assisted  Mr.  Qoin^  in  procuring  a  loan 
ia  Philadelphia  for  New  England.  He  Tinted 
Braddook  in  Maryland,  and  modestly  remon- 
strated against  ibat  general's  expedition  which 
resulted  so  disastroosly.  As  postmaster-genwa], 
he  was  called  upon,  however,  to  faoilitate  the 
marob  of  the  army,  and  labored  fiuthftdly,  and 
evea  to  his  own  pecnniary  disadvantage,  in  the 
serTioe.  After  the  defeat  of  Braddo<£,  ne  was 
the  meana  of  establishing  a  volunteer  militia, 
and  took  the  field  as  military  commander.  Af- 
ter ft  laborious  campaign  it  was  proposed  to  oom- 
misnon  IVanklin  as  general  in  command  of  a 
distant  expedition ;  but  he  distrusted  his  mili- 
tary capacities  and  waived  the  proposaL  He 
resumed  his  electrical  researches,  and  wrote 
accounts  of  experiments,  which  were  read  before 
the  royal  society  of  London,  and  procured  for 
him  the  honor  of  membership;  they  also  ol>-. 
tiuned  for  him  the  Copley  gold  medal,  and  were 
pablished  in  England  and  France.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  says  of  these  papers  that  their  style  and 
manner  are  almost  as  admirable  as  the  doctrine 
they  advance.  Franklin,  he  said  subsequently, 
•eeka  rather  to  make  philosophy  a  useful  inmate 
and  aervant  in  the  common  habitations  of  man, 
than  to  preserve  her  merely  as  an  object  of 
adnuraticm  in  temples  and  palaces.  The  great 
aim  of  his  mind  was  ever  practical  utility, 
and  although  it  has  l>een  said  of  him  by  Eng- 
lish historians  that  he  had  usually  a  keen  eye 
to  his  own  interests,  they  are  forced  to  add 
that  he  had  ever  a  benevolent  oonoem  for  the 
pnblio  good.  Franklin,  an  active  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  assembly,  was  indefotiga- 
ble  with  his  pen.  The  proprietary  persisted 
in  measures  conflicting  with  the  privileges  of 
the  inhabitants  and  tnth  the  pnblio  good ;  in 
oonsequeaoe  of  which  the  deputies  resolved  to 
potation  the  home  government  for  redress,  and 
^pointed  Franklin  their  commissioner  for  the 
purpose.  He  published  afterward  (1769)  the 
"  Historical  Review,"  which  contained  his  pa- 
pers in  aid  of  the  canse  of  bitf  constituents,  and 
Lad  in  the  meanwhile  obtained  so  .much  rep- 
atation,  thatMassaohasetta,  Maryland,  and  Geor- 
gia intrusted  him  with  the  agency  of  their  affairs 
alao.  Oa  making  the  English  coast,  the  ship 
in  which  he  bad  embaHced  narrowly  escaped  the 
rooks.  In  describing  the  circumstance  to  his 
wife  he  aaid :  "  Were  I  a  Boman  Catholic,  I 
•honld  periuqn  vow  to  build  a  ch^>el  in  grati- 
tade  for  thia escape;  bnt  as  I  am  not,  if  I  were 
to  vow  at  aU,  it  should  be  to  build  a  lighthoose." 
He  arrived  in  London,  July  27, 1767.  Honors 
and  compliment*  in  abundance  awaited  him. 
Oxford  and  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  their 
highest  academical  degrees.  He  made  personal 
aoqnaintanoe  with  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  day,  bat  never  failed  to  bestow  his  prin- 
cipal attention  upon  the  object  of  his  mission. 
Aji  iUneaa  of  8  weeks  retarded  progress,  and  great 
diffieolties  followed  from  many  circumstances. 
Three  yean  eh98ed,and  at  length  he  snoceeded 


in  the  prinoipal  ol^ta  of  his  misaloo  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  He  suggested 
to  the  ministry  the  conquest  of  Cana^  and 
his  scheme  was  adopted.  With  Lord  Karnes 
and  others  iu  Scotumd  he  passed  6  weeks 
of  the  "  densest  happiness,"  as  he  called  it, 
of  his  life.  He  gave  Lord  Eames  the  feimoua 
"Parable  agunst  Persecution."  He  made  far- 
ther experiments  in  electricity,  invented  a  ma- 
sical  instrument,  the  armonioa  (musical  glasses), 
and  received  frcun  the  ministry  a  high  proof  of 
their  consideration  in  the  appointment  of  his 
son  to  the  governorship  of  New  Jersey.  At 
the  end  of  6  years  he  reSmbarked  for  home, 
reaching  Philadelphia  Nov.  1,  1762.  He  re- 
ceived the  oiflcial  thanks  <tf  the  assembly.  New 
difficulties  arising  between  the  province  and  the 
proprietaries,  he  was  again  appointed  agent  to 
the  Englbh  government,  to  petition  that  the 
king  take  Pennsylvania  aflkirs  into  his  own 
hands.  He  reached  London  early  in  Dec.  1764 
The  revolution  was  imminent.  The  project  of 
taxing  the  colonies  had  been  announced,  and 
Franklin  was  the  bearer  of  a  remonstrance 
against  it  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  indditti^kble  in 
his  exertions  to  prove  the  onoonstitutionality 
and  impolicy  of  uie  stomp  act ;  and  when  the 
repeal  of  this  obnoxious  measure  waa  attempted 
he  underwent  an  examination  before  the  boose 
of  commons  (Feb.  8,  1766).  The  talents  and 
greataees  of  the  man  are  said  to  have  never 
been  more  favorably  exhibited  than  on  this 
occasion.  His  conduct  made  it  an  everlasting 
record  of  his  firm  and  patriotic  apirit,  of  his 
wise  and  prompt  foresight,  the  semblance  of  an 
almost  inspirea  sagacity.  The  repeal  of  the 
stomp  act  was  an  inevitable  consequence.  He 
eubsequentiy  travelled  in  Holland  and  Germany 
with  his  friend  Sir  John  Prinze;  and  visited 
Paris,  where  he  met  with  due  attention.  Tempo- 
rary tranquillity  in  America,  after  the  repeal  of 
the  stamp  act,  was  followed  by  commotions  in 
Boston  occasioned  by  the  equally  offensive  reve- 
nue act,  and  others  subversive  of  colonial  rights. 
In  1772,  a  member  of  parliament,  to  oonvinoe 
Franklin  that  every  perverse  meaaore  and  eveiy 
grievance  oompkuned  of  by  the  Americans  ori- 
ginated not  with  the  British  government,  bat 
with  tories  in  America,  gave  te  Franklin  a 
number  of  letters  written  from  Massaohosetts 
by  Gov.  Hotohinson  and  Lieut.  Gov.  Oliver, 
warmly  uiwng  coercive  measures  against  the 
ooloDiea.  Fnmklia  immediately  sent  these  let- 
ters to  the  speaker  of  tiiie  Massachosetts  house 
of  representatives.  Their  publication  caused 
great  and  just  indignation  in  America,  and  was 
of  invaluable  service  to  the  popnlar  canae.  The 
Massachusetts  house  petitioned  the  king  that  he 
would  remove  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  mm  the 
government.  Franklin  appeared  befbre  the  privy 
eouncil,  Jan.  29,  1774,  to  present  their  peti- 
tion and  advocate  the  removal,  "He  waa 
now,"  says  Bancroft,  "thrioe  venerable,  fix>m 
genius,  £une  in  the  world  of  science,  and  age. 
being  already  nearly  threesoore  years  and  ten." 
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He  -was  grossly  reviled  and  shameAiIly  insnlted 
by  Wedderbarn  the  solicitor-general,  who  made 
agunst  him  a  long  personal  harangne,  amid  the 
applanding  langhter  and  cheering  of  the  lords 
in  connoil.  Franklin  bore  this  contnmely  -with 
his  acoostomed  patience  and  dignified  equanim- 
ity. The  petition  was  rejected,  and  the  next  day 
Franklin  was  dismissed  fiom  the  office  of  dep- 
uty postmaster-general.  Meanwhile  he  calmly 
pursued  his  honest  and  patriotic  conrse,  and 
found  time  for  fhrther  research  in  science,  for 
journejv  again  to  Paris^Sootland,  and  Wales) 
and  a  visit  to  Ireland.  He  had  determined  to 
await  in  England  the  result  of  the  continental 
oongrees.  In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Franklin  died. 
His  parents  and  16  of  his  sisters  and  brothers  had 
all  long  been  dead.  A  daughter  alone  was  to  re- 
main to  his  solitnde,  his  cberi^ed  son  being  about 
to  sacrifice  the  ties  of  kindred  to  loyalty  or  polit- 
ical ambition.  Franklin  embarked  for  home  in 
March,  and  arrived  May  6, 1776,  Just  16  days  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington.  He  had  labored  faith- 
fnlly  in  England  to  save  the  mother  country  from 
the  final  outbreak,  and  now  repaired  as  faithfdlly 
to  hia  dnties  in  the  congress.  As  a  member  of  the 
committees  of  safety  and  foreign  correspondence 
he  performed  most  valuable  services,  exerting 
all  his  influence  for  a  declaration  of  udepend- 
ence.  That  instmment  he  had  the  honor  to  assist 
in  drafting,  and  to  sign,  July  4, 1776.  He  was  sent 
soon  after  to  Paris  as  commissioner  plenipoten- 
tiary, together  with  Silas  Deane  and  Arthur  Lee. 
During  the  voyage  he  continued  some  interest- 
ing experiments  which  he  had  begun  in  the 
spring  of  the  same  year  in  relation  to  the  Gulf 
stream.  He  was  the  first  to  make  observations 
of  this  current ;  and  his  chart  of  it,  published 
90  years  ago,  still  forms  the  basis  of  charts  now 
in  use.  The  learned  superintendent  of  the  coast 
survey,  Prof.  Baohe,  made  this  statement  in  a 
lecture  in  Feb.  1868,  and  added  that  Franklin's 
theory  illustrating  in  general  the  results  of  the 
great  transfer  of  tropical  water  to  the  north  is 
advocated  by  modern  philosophers.  On  arriv- 
ing in  France,  Franklin  established  himself 
almost  immediately  at  Passy.  A  French  writer 
(Lacretolle)  of  high  celebrity  says  that  "  by  the 
efiEect  which  FranJcIin  produced,  he  appears  to 
have  fUfilled  his  mission,  not  with  a  court,  but 
with  a  firee  people."  Men  appeared  to  look 
on  him  as  a  sage  oome  from  a  new  world  to 
nnfold  mysteries.  He  was  not  at  first  received 
officially,  but  soon  gained  influence  with  the 
ministry:  and  upon  receipt  of  news  of  Bnr- 
goyne'S  disaster,  ne  had  toe  happiness  to  con- 
clude the  treaty  of  Feb.  6,  1778.  English 
emissaries  came  to  Paris  thereupon  to  sound 
Franklin  npon  the  subject  of  reconciliation,  of 
which  they  discovered  t^at  independence  was 
to  be  the  sole  basis.  His  prudence  and  sa^ious 
firmness  defeated  every  attempt  of  the  British 
government  to  sow  discord  between  America 
and  her  aUy.  He  was  now  accredited  to  the 
French  Ung  as  minister  plenipotentiary  (1778), 
and  snbaeqaently  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
negotiating  peace  with  the  mother  country.  His 


diplomfltio  career  forms  a  chirf  tSbs^  is  flu 
history  of  his  country.  He  rigned  thepcaoa 
Nov.  80, 1783,  and  now  longed  to  retoni.  Heins 
notable  todo  80,however,nnlill785,iriiai,afia' 
68  years  in  the  service  of  his  country,  be  ndnj 
to  private  repose.  Before  leaving  Ms  h«  con- 
cluded the  treaties  with  Si^eden  aad  Ptnsii, 
embodying  many  of  his  great  intemttioaal  prin- 
ciples. He  had  been  thronghont  the  vbole 
period,  of  his  mission  an  opjeet  of  ni&ed 
enthusiasm.  His  venerable  age,  his  ^m  i»- 
portment,  his  fame  as  a  philosopher  aad  Btit» 
man,  the  charm  of  his  conversaticn,  lus  iriL 
his  vast  information,  his  varied  aptitodes  nd 
discoveries,  all  se^nred  for  him  not  onlj  & 
enthusiastic  adn^ration  oi  Europe,  but  s  didt 
of  ardent  fnenda,  embracing  the  twj  vidat 
range  of  human  characters.  His  simple  costoiM 
and  addr^s,  and  dignified  aq>ect,  amoiig  i 
splendidly  embroidered  court,  commanded  tiie 
respect  of  alL  "  Hia  virtues  and  renown,"  mji 
M.  Lacretelle,  "  negotiated  for  him ;  and  befen 
the  second  year  of  his  mission  bad  expired,  u 
one  conceived  it  possible  to  refine  8ee<a  nd 
armies  to  the  countrymen  of  FrankBn."  Onhii 
return  to  Philadelphia  (Sept  14, 17861  be  wb 
elected  "president  of  Pennsylvania."  tfubing- 
ton,  with  whom  be  enioyed  in  mmitemBtod 
friend^ip,  was  among  the  first  to  velooiiH  mn. 
At  the  age  of  83,  he  consented  to  be  a  ddeptt 
to  the  convention  for  forming  the  federal  ocn- 
stitution.  He  entered  actively  and  hMrffljinto 
the  business  of  the  convention.  He  serred  w 
as  president  of  the  society  for  politicilinqiBriai 
ana  wrote  interesting  and  vigorous  panen  nw 
many  important  subjects.  In  his  84th  year  be 
wrote  to  Washington :  "  For  my  perswial  e« 
I  should  have  died  two  years  ago ;  bntttoffl 
those  years  have  been  spent  in  eictwi* 
ing  pain,  I  am  glad  to  h«^6  lived  thenj  w« 
I  can  look  upon  our  present  BtnatiM.  m 
faculties  and  affections  were  unimpMred  to  ftj 
last.  At  his  death  20,000  persons  «sf«™5 
to  do  honor  to  his  remains.  He  was  intew 
by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  the  cemetery  of  ClM 
church.  Throughout  the  country  every  ^ 
of  respect  was  manifested  to  his  memory;  •» 
in  Europe  extraordinary  public  testimiHii«» 
on  record  of  honor  dne  to  one  of  the  m- 
est  benefactors  of  mankind.  Fanlt  b«  «* 
found  with  his  religions  character.  HeoMtow 
that  during  a  period  of  his  life,  before  tbeW 
of  2i,  he  had  been  a  thorough  defet;  w 
it  has  been  said  that  6  weeks  befci*  « 
death  he  expressed  a  "cold  approbation  of  at 
"system  of  morals"  of  "  Jesus  of  N«s«^ 
Whatever  his  faith  and  doctrine  may  htw*^ 
his  reverence  for  religion  and  Christianffl^ 
tions  was  constantiy  manifest  I'^*™v? 
who  brought  forward  a  motion  for  daily  {«?*■ 
in  the  Philadelphia  convention.  Themob»« 
reacted,  as  "  the  convention,  ex"*?'^^  y 
sons,  thought  prayers  unnecessarr.  "« ™° 
him  advising  his  daughter  to  ^T^'^^^ 
prayer  than  upon  preaching ;  and  as  a  P"*?™ 
moral  adviser  he  has  left  ns  beantifal  teaouw 
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at  least,  of  scarcely  sorpaseed  hnman  visdom. 
At  the  most  critical  epoch  of  his  public  Ufe, 
when  beset  with  menace,  jealoosy,  bribeiy,  and 
official  04>rice  and  ix^jostice,  he  said :  "  My  role 
is  to  go  sb^ight  forward  in  doing  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  right,  leaving  the  consequences  to 
Providence."  Franklin  was  a  strong,  well  funned 
man.  His  stature  was  6  feet  9  or  10  inches. 
His  complezion  was  light,  bis  eyes  gray.  His 
mmnoers  were  extremely  winning  and  affable. 
His  name  is  not  borne  by  any  of  bis  descendants. 
His  daughter,  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Richard  Bache, 
bore  7  diilditsn,  whose  living  descendants  are 
numerous. — ^Tbe  last  of  liis  race  who  bore  bis 
name  was  his  grandson,  William  Temple  Frank- 
lin, who  died  in  Paris,  May  25,  1828,  and  who 
pablished  in  London  and  Philadelphia,  between 
1816  and  1819,  editions  of  his  grandfather's 
works.  The  complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Franklin,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks,  appeared  in 
Boston  in  12  vols.  8vo.  in  18S6-'40,  with  notes 
and  a  life  of  the  anthor  (new  edition,  Phila- 
ddphia,  1868). 

FRANKLIN,  Sib  John,  an  Engl'^  admiral 
and  arctic  explorer,  born  at  Spilsby,  lincoln- 
shire,  April  1671786.  He  was  the  youngest  son 
of  a  re^>ectable  yeoman,  whose  patrimonial  es- 
tate was  so  burdened  with  mortgages  that  to 
maintain  and  educate  a  family  of  12  children 
he  was  obliged  to  sell  it  and  engage  in  trade. 
John,  his  youngest  son,  was  intended  for  the 
cleiiral  profession,  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  St.  Ives  and  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Lontb.    He  soon  showedjhowover,  a  decided 

Eredilection  for  the  sea.  While  a  school  boy  at 
onth,  he,  with  one  of  his  comrades,  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  holiday  to  walk  to  the  coast,  12 
miles  distant,  merely  to  look  at  the  ocean,  which 
he  then  saw  for  the  first  time,  and  upon  which 
he  gazed  for  many  honrs  with  intense  satisfao- 
tion.  His  father,  hoping  that  his  inclination  for 
the  life  of  a  sfulor  woald  be  removed  by  an  ex- 
perience of  its  discomforts,  permitted  him  to 
make  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  in  a  small  merchant 
vessel.  But  this  experiment  only  confirmed  the 
boy's  fondness  for  tne  sea,  and  his  father,  deem- 
ing it  hopeless  to  overcome  so  strong  a  propen- 
sity, yielded  to  it,  and  procured  him  admission 
to  the  na^  as  a  midshipman  at  the  age  of  14. 
□e  entered  on  board  the  ship  of  the  line  Poly- 
phemus, and  served  in  her  at  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen,  April  2,  1801.  A  midshipman 
who  stood  at  his  side  was  shot  dead  during  the 
engagement  In  the  ensuing  summer  he  Joined 
the  Investigator,  which  was  commanded  by  bis 
oousin,  Capt.  Flinders,  and  was  commissioned 
by  the  English  government  to  explore  the  coasts 
of  Australia.  After  nearly  two  vears  spent  in 
this  service,  which  was  eminently  of  a  nature 
bo  qualify  him  for  his  future  pnrsuits,  the  In- 
vestigator proving  unseaworthy,  Franklin  and 
the  rest  of  ner  officers  sailed  for  home  in  the 
store  ship  Porpoise;  but  that  vessel  was  wrecked 
Aug.  18,  1808,  on  a  reef  about  200  miles  from 
Jie  coast  of  Australia,  and  he  and  his  compan- 
ions renuuned  for  CO  days  on  a  sand  bank  600 


feet  in  length  nntil  relief  arrived  from  Port 
Jackson.  Franklin  was  carried  to  Oanton, 
where  he  obtained  passage  to  England  in  a  ves- 
sel of  the  Ohina  fleet  of  Indiamen,  commanded 
by  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance.  On  their  voyage  home 
they  were  attacked  in  the  strait  of  Malacca, 
Feb.  16,  1804,- by  a  strong  French  squadron, 
which  they  beat  off.  Franklin  dnring  the  bat- 
tle acted  as  dgnal  midshipman.  On  reaching 
England  he  joined  the  ship  of  the  line  Bellero- 
phon,  and  in  1806  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  as  signal  midshipman,  peiforming  his 
functions  with  distinguished  ooouess  and  cour- 
age in  the  midst  of  a  hot  fire.  Of  40  persons 
who  stood  around  him  on  the  poop,  only  7  es- 
caped imhnrt.  For  6  years  subsequently  he 
served  in  the  Bedford  on  various  stations,  the  last 
of  which  was  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
during  the  war  of  1812-'16.  He  commanded 
the  boats  of  the  Bedford  in  a  fight  with  the 
American  gun  boats  at  New  Orieans^ne  of 
which  he  boarded  and  captured.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  action,  and  for  his  gallantry 
was  made  a  lieutenant  In  1818,  the  Britiut 
government  having  fitted  out  an  expedition 
to  attempt  the  passage  to  India  by  crosdng 
the  polar  sea  to  the  north  of  Spitzbergen^ 
Franklin  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Trent,  one  of  the  two  vessels  of  the  ex- 
pedition ;  the  other,  the  Dorothea,  being  com- 
manded by  0<^t  Buchan.  After  passing  lat 
80°  N.  the  Dorothea  received  so  much  diumage 
from  the  ice  that  her  immediate  return  to  Eng- 
land was  decided  on.  Franklin  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  continue  the  voyage  with  the  Trent 
alone,  but  his  commander,  C^t  Buchan, 
would  not  consent  and  the  two  Teasels  returned 
to  England  together.  Franklin's  conduct  on 
this  occasion  brought  him  prominently  into  no- 
tice, and  gave  him  a  high  reputation  as  a  bold 
and  thorough  seaman  and  a  competent  surveyor 
and  scientific  observer.  In  1819,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedition 
to  travel  overland  from  Hudson's  bay  to  the 
Arctic  ocean  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
coast  of  America  eastward  fW>m  the  Copper- 
mine river.  (For  an  account  of  this  and  his 
other  arctic  expeditions,  and  of  those  sent  in 
search  of  him,  see  Abctio  Discovbbt.)  Frank- 
lin returned  to  England  in  1822.  During  his 
absence  he  had  l>een  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  home 
was  made  a  post  captain  and  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  society.  In  1828  he  pnbMied  a 
narrative  of  his  jonm^,  and  in  August  of  the 
same  year  he  married  ^eanor  Porden,  daughter 
of  an  eminent  architect  In  1826  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  another  overland 
expedition  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  When  the  day 
assigned  for  his  departure  arrived,  his  wife  was 
lying  at  the  point  of  death.  She,  however,  in- 
sisted that  he  should  not  delay  his  voyage  on 
her  account,  and  gave  him  as  a  parting  gift  a 
silk  flag,  which  slie  requested  him  to  hoist  when 
he  reached  the  polar  sea.    She  died  the  day 
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after  he  left  England.  He  returned  home  by 
way  of  New  York,  arriving  at  Liverpool,  Sept 
S4,  1827,  and  on  March  8,  1828,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Jane  Griffin,  the  present  Lady  Frank' 
lin.  In  the  same  year  he  published  a  nar- 
rative of  his  second  expedition.  In  1829  he 
was  knighted,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
from  Oxford  university  and  the  gold  medal  of 
the  geographical  society  of  Paris.  In  1880  he 
was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  in  command  of 
tiie  Rainbow ;  and  having  rendered  some  ser- 
vice to  the  Greeks  in  their  straggle  for  indepen- 
dence, fa«  was  decorated  by  King  Otho  with  the 
cross  of  the  Redeemer  of  Greece.  While  on 
this  station  he  was  noted  for  his  attention  to  the 
comfort  of  his  crew,  and  the  sailors  expressed 
their  sense  of  his  kindness  by  calling  his  vessel 
the  "  Celestial  Rainbow"  and  "  Franklin's 
Paradise."  In  1886  he  was  made  governor  oif 
Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  which 
office  he  continued  till  1848.  He  was  a  very 
popniar'  governor,  and  originated  and  carried 
many  measures  of  great  importance  to  the 
colony.  He  founded  a  coll^^  and  gave  it  large 
endowments  from  his  own  funds,  and  exerted 
himself  to  have  it  conducted  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  without  regard  to  distinctions  of  sect 
In  1888  he  founded  the  sdientifio  association 
now  known  as  the  royal  society  of  Hobarton; 
during  his  administration  itspaperswere  printed 
at  hia  expense.  When  the  colonial  legislature 
voted  an  imsrease  to  the  governor's  salary.  Sir 
John  refused  to  accept  it  for  himself  but  secur- 
ed tlie  additional  appropriation  for  the  benefit 
of  his  successor.  On  the  day  of  his  departure 
from  the  colony  the  most  numerous  gathering 
of  the  people  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Tas- 
mania attended  him  to  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion, the  bishop  of  the  colony  walking  at  their 
head.  He  was  also  complimented  by  addresses 
from  every  district  of  the  island.  Long  after- 
ward the  remembrance  of  his  virtues  drew 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Tasmania  a  contri- 
bution of  £1,700,  which  was  sent  to  Lady 
Franklin  to  assist  in  paying  the  expenses  of 
the  search  for  her  missing  husband.  In  1845 
Sir  John  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  new  expedition  to  discover  the  N.  W.  pas- 
sage. It  consisted  of  the  ships  Erebus  and  Ter- 
ror, which  were  furnished  and  fitted  out  in  the 
strongest  and  most  complete  manner,  and  man- 
ned by  picked  crews,  amounting  in  all,  officers  and 
men,  to  188  persons.  They  sailed  from  Sheer- 
ness,  May  28,  1846.  Franklin's  orders  were  to 
retnm  in  1847.  He  was  last  seen  by  a  whaler 
who  met  him  in  Baffin's  bay,  'July  26,  1845. 
In  1848,  no  tidings  of  the  expedition  having 
reached  England,  the  anxiety  of  the  public  as 
to  his  fate  led  to  the  fitting  out  of  several  ex- 
peditions in  search  of  him.  In  the  spring  of 
1850,  as  Dr.  Rae  ascertained  in  1854,  a  party 
of  about  40  white  men  were  seen  by  the  Esqui- 
maux on  King  William's  island,  and  a  few 
months  later  the  savages  fonnd  their  bodies  at 
a  pomt  not  far  to  the  N.  W.  of  Back's  Great 
ilsh  river.    From  articles  picked  np  by  the 


Esqnim&nz  it  is  ontdnthat&eM  nenvmi 
portion  and  probaUy  the  last  nirriTni  of 
Franklin's  expedition.  He  hbnself  had  dosbt- 
leas  already  perished,  for  the  party  MdeMrSxd 
by  the  Esquimaux  eontuned  no  nu  so  old  u 
Franklin,  who  in  1860  would  hm  been  M 
years  of  age. — See  "  Narrative  of  aJosnuf  to 
the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  k  181»-ti,>^ 
Capt  John  Franklin  (London,  1828);  'Run- 
tive  of  a  Second  Expedition  to  the  Shoceml  i 
Polar  Sea,  in  1826-'27,"  by  the  same  (LmdoB, 
1828).  These  works  have  been  repriiteainEag. 
land  and  America. — Elkahok  Abs,  m  EnM 
I>oetes^first  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  iaJtl;, 
1796.  Herfather,WilIiamPordeD,irgsth<iRtt- 
tect  of  Eaton  hau,  and  of  other  noted  bnQS^ 
At  an  early  age  she  manifested  remntaiUelil- 
ents,  and  especially  an  aptitude  for  lingtugei 
Almost  unassisted  she  taught  hendf  Greek  id 
Latin  when  only  11  or  12  years  dd.  She  woo 
acquired  several  other  languages,  and  s  pDctil 
knowledge  of  all  the  principal  scienoea,  optdaDj 
of  botany,  chemistry,  and  geology.  Attheigia 
16  she  began  to  write,  and  in  her  ITth  jetr  i» 
produced  a  poemin  6  cantos,  "TI)^yciii,ortlit 
Triumphs  of  Constancy,"  which  attneted  mb- 
siderable  attention  aa  its  pubUcatka  in  181S, 
Her  next  pubKoation,  "  The  Arctic  £i|editJaii, 
a  Poem"  (1818),  led  to  her  aoqoraifaMeiith 
Capt.  Franklin,  and  to  their  marriage  is  Aug. 
1828.  In  the  previous  year  her  kapt  m 
best  poem,  "  Cceur  de  Lion,  or  the  Tbai  &i- 
sade,"  in  16  cantos,  was  published.  8be  &d 
of  consumption,  Feb.  S2, 182S,  the  da;  after  ixr 
husband  sailed  on  his  second  expedition  to  te 
Arctic  shores.  Her  poems,  witii  the  excqjtka 
of  "  CoBur  de  Lion,"  were  collected  and  juk- 
Hshed  in  London  in  1827.— Lady  Jabi,  w*! 
wife  of  Sir  John  Franklhi,  an  In^wmo 
distinguislied  for  the  devoted  persevenfflcewift 
which  she  has  labored  for  the  rescue  of  her  te- 
band  from  the  perils  of  his  last  arctic  eipefr 
tion,  bom  about  1800.  She  was  tie  lecail 
daughter  of  John  Griffin,  Esq.,  YSX,  m^ 
of  French  Huguenot  descent  on  her  mctiwi 
side.  While  in  Tasmania  she  rendered  a  paffl' 
nent  service  to  the  oonntry  by  paying  <"''*''" 
private  purse  a  bounty  of  10  shfllinp  eaetw 
the  destruction  of  a  dangerous  »!**'*£'? 
pent,  which  in  consequence  was  soot  eitw» 
nated.  She  has  expended  neariy  all  her  foif« 
in  the  search  for  her  husband,  and  is  itiD  or 
ing  new  expeditions  to  seek  for  his  reniite 

FRANKLIN,  Wiujam,  the  last  rojdjW- 
emor  of  New  Jersey,  aoa  of  Beqjaiaia  Bw- 
lin,  bom  in  Philadelphi*  about  1781,^10 
England,  Nov.  17, 1818.  In  childhood  b««^ 
like  his  fiidter,  remarkably  fbnd  of  boob,  ^ 
likewise  of  an  adventurous  dispositio'i.  M 
sought  to  go  to  sea  in  a  privateer  during  tM 
Prendi  war  (1744-'8),  and.  disiqipototed  iBW 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  P*'"'^''^ 
forces,  with  which  he  served  *"  .""^ '^  v! 
campaigns  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  aiw  rw 
to  be  captain  before  he  was  of  «ge.  ^f°: 
return  to  PhiLidelphia  he  soon  obtained  oo- 
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iol  employnMiit  throngh  his  &th«r*8  inflnenoe. 
Vom  ITM  to  1756  h«  vaa  comptroller  of  tb« 
en«ral  post  office,  and  was  daring  part  of  the 
Etnie  period  clerk  of  the  provincial  assembly, 
n  1767  he  aoooropanied  his  father  to  London, 
rhere  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
ar  in  1768.    In  1762,  while  yet  in  Europe, 

0  was  appointed  governor  of  New  Jersey, 
3  which  province  he  retmmed  in  1768.  In  the 
evolutionary  contest  he  remained  loyal  to 
rreat  Britain,  and  some  of  his  letters  containing 
troag  expressions  of  tory  sentiments  having 
«en  Interoepted,  he  had  a  guard  put  over  him 

1  Jan.  1776,  to  prevent  his  escape  from  Perth 
Lmboy.  He  gave  his  parole  that  he  would  not 
jave  the  province,  but  in  June  of  that  year  he 
saed  a  proclamation  as  governor  of  New  Jer- 
ey  anmrnoning  a  meeting  of  the  abrogated  legis- 
itive  assembly.  For  this  he  was  arrested  by 
rder  of  the  provmcial  congress  of  New  Jersey 
ad  removed  to  Burlington  as  a  prisoner.  He 
ras  soon  after  sent  to  Connecticnt,  where  he 
ras  detidned  and  strictly  guarded  for  upward 
(f  two  years,  till  in  Nov.  1 778,  he  was  exchanged 
or  Mr.  McKinley,  president  of  Delaware,  who 
lad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Gov. 
Tranklin  after  his  liberation  remained  in  New 
fork  till  Aug.  1782,  when  he  sailed  for  Eng- 
and,  ia  which  country  he  oontinued  to  reside 
ill  his  death.  The  English  government  grant- 
ed him  £1,800  in  remuneration  of  his  losses,  and 
n  addition  a  pension  of  £800  per  annum.  Wil- 
iam  Franklin's  adhesion  to  the  royal  cause  led 
o  an  estrangement  between  him  and  his  father, 
vhioh  continued  after  the  revolutionary  contest 
ras  over.  The  son  made  advances  toward  a 
■econcilifltion  in  1784,  which  drew  from  the 
atber  the  declaration  that  he  was  willing  to 
brget  the  past  as  much  as  possible.  In  1788, 
lowever,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Brles,  he  speaks  of 
lis  son  as  still  estranged.  In  his  will,  he  be- 
[neathed  to  William  his  lands  ia  Nova  Scotia, 
ind  released  him  fivm  all  debts  that  his  ezecu- 
ors  might  find  to  be  dne  from  him,  and  added 
lib  daose :  "  The  part  he  acted  against  me  in 
h&  late  war,  which  is  of  public  notoriety,  will 
locount  for  my  leaving  him  no  more  of  an  estate 
10 endeavored todeprive me  of." 

FBANELINITE,  a  mineral  composed  of 
Mrozide  of  iron,  oxide  of  sine,  and  oxide  of 
nanganese,  in  appearance  much  Uke  the  mag- 
letio  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  found  in  considerable 
jnantity  only  in  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.,  although  it  is 
ilso  mentioned  as  accompanying  ores  of  zinc 
n  amorphous  masses  at  the  mines  of  Altenberc 
[Vieille  Montague),  near  Aix  la  ChapeUe.  Toe 
somposition  of  the  Franklinite  of  New  Jersey  is : 
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[ts  hardness  is  6.6-6.6 ;  specific  gravity,  6-6.00. 
It  ooours  in  lar^  veins  or  beds  at  the  mines  of 
the  New  Jersey  zinc  company  at  Stirling  hiU 
ind  Mine  hiU  in  Sussex  oo.,  acuompanied  by  the 


red  oxide  of  zinc,  lying  between  the  crystalline 
limestone  and  the  gneiss  rocks.  At  Stirling 
hill  it  constitutes  the  main  substance  of  two 
beds  of  condderable  magnitude,  lying  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  each  other  divided  only  by 
a  parting  seam,  running  S.  W .  and  N.  E.,  and 
dipping  S.  E.  about  40  fronf  the  hill  against 
wlwsh  the  beds  seem  to  repose,  toward  and 
under  the  bed  of  the  Wdkill  river.  The  upper 
of  these  beds,  lyin^  immediately  under  the  crys- 
toUine  limestone,  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  red 
oxide  of  zinc  with  the  Franklinite  utterspersed 
in  granalar  masses,  often  assnming  the  appeal^ 
ance  of  imperfect  crystals.  It  presents  a  tliick- 
ness  varying  from  8  to  8  feet,  and  is  traced  with 
great  uniformity  of  strncture.  At  times  almost 
perfect  crystals  of  Franklinite  are  found,  par- 
ticularly where  the  bed  comes  in  contact  with 
the  superincumbent  limestone ;  these  crystals  are 
of  the  r^ular  octahedral  form  with  tiie  edges 
replaced.  The  Franklinite  constitutes  about  46 
per  cent  of  the  mineral  contents,  the  rest  being 
mainly  red  oxide  of  raaa  This  bed  is  exten- 
sively worked  by  the  New  Jersey  zinc  company, 
who  remove  annually  about  8,000  tons  of  the 
ore  to  their  works  at  Newark,  where  they  man- 
ufactnre  from  it  the  white  oxide  of  zinc  used 
for  paint ;  the  reeiduum,  after  the  oxide  of  zine 
is  driven  o£^  being  Franklinite,  is  smelted  into 
iron .  The  underlying  bed  appeiars  on  the  surfooe 
or  outcrop  to  be  almost  a  pure  massive  Frank- 
Unite,  amorphous  in  structure,  although  ocot- 
sionolly  also  ezhibitingvery large  and  nearly 
perfect  crystals  of  the  Franklinite ;  it  contains 
no  red  oxide  of  zinc,  which  fact  is  the  distinctive 
feature  between  tiiis  and  the  overlying  bed. 
which  is  generally  known  as  the  bed  of  red 
rino.  As  the  underlying  bed  of  Franklinite 
descends  it  becomes  lees  pare,  the  Franklinite 
being  replaced  by  the  crystalline  limestone,  with 
the  Franklinite  and  willemite  (anhydrous  sili- 
cate of  zinc)  thickly  interspersed  in  grains  and 
imperfect  crystals.  It  preserves  this  character 
in  its  entire  depth  as  far  as  explored,  nnrly 
200  feet  below  its  outcrop;  this  bed  is  aboat 
12  feet  in  thickness,  but  is  not  worked.  Sever- 
al hundred  feet  westwardly  of  these  main  beds, 
and  higher  np  on  the  hill,  another  bed  of  Frank- 
linite, mixed  with  a  little  of  the  red  oxide  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  silicate  of  zinc,  is  fonnd, 
rnnning  the  entire  length  of  Stirling  hiU ;  on  the 
S.W.  point  of  this  vein  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ore  is  mined  by  the  Passaic  zinc  company,  and 
by  them  mannfiuitured  into  the  white  oxide  of 
zinc  at  their  works  at  Bergen,  near  Jersey  CSty. 
Tho  other  loeality  where  the  Franklinite  is 
found  in  large  masses  is  on  Miite  hill,  about  1^ 
miles  N.  E.  from  Stirling  hill,  foUowing  the 
course  of  the  Walkillto  the  viUage  of  Franklin. 
Here  there  are  also  found  two  distinct  beda 
lying  in  immediate  Jnxt^>osition ;  bnt  their  rel- 
ative position,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
beds  at  Stirling  bill,  is  reversed,  the  Franklinite 
being  the  easternmost  and  uppermost,  and  the 
zinc  being  the  underlying  and  westernmost 
The  formation  generally  on  Mine  hill  aeeme 
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considerably  disturbed,  and  mncb  leas  regular 
than  on  Stirling  hill.  The  Franklinite  on  Mine 
bill,  vhich  promises  from  surface  indications  to 
be  a  rich  and  regular  body  of  ore,  has  however 
not  proved  so  in  the  numerous  openings  and 
explorations  made  by  the  Franklinite  iron  com- 
pany, who  erected  a  large  blast  furnace  here 
some  4  years  irince  for  the  express  purpo^  of 
working  thia  ore.  They  found  it  so  nmcb 
disturbed,  and  immediately  below  the  outcrop 
so  much  mixed  with  other  and  useless  sub- 
stances, chiefly  an  impure  garnet  (silicate  of 
iron),  as  to  malce  tlie  ore  unfit  for  any  metal- 
lurgical purpose.  The  attempts  to  smelt  it  did 
not  prove  successful,  and  the  works  were  aban- 
doned. The  underlying  or  westerly  bed,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  much  purer,  and  is  composed 
of  massive  Franklinite,  interspersed  through- 
out with  more  or  less  red  oxide  of  zinc  in  span- 
gles or  small  lamellar  masses.  Its  outcrop  is 
plainly  traceable  along  the  entire  crest  of  Mine 
hill  for  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  varying 
from  8  to  6  feet  in  thickness;  it  has  been 
worked  to  some  extent  by  the  New  Jersey 
zino  company.  A  late  examination  of  this  ore 
by  Professors  J.  D.  Dana  and  B.  Silliman,  jr., 
shows  it  to  be  composed  of  46  to  48  per  cent. 
of  Franklinite,  the  rest  being  mainly  rad  oxide 
of  zinc,  yielding,  exclusively  of  the  zinc  in  the 
Franklinite.  26  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  zinc. — ^As 
has  been  already  stated,  the  New  Jersey  zino 
pompany,  after  extracting  the  zino  in  the  shape 
of  the  white  oxide  from  the  ores  of  Stirling  and 
Uine  hills,  smelt  the  residuum,  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  Franklinite,  into  iron.  Attemptshad 
been  made  many  years  since  by  some  of  the  iron 
works  in  the  neighborhood  to  smelt  the  Frank- 
linite ore  which  appeared  in  such  large  masses 
and  so  easy  to  be  mined ;  but  none  of  these  early 
operations  proved  sucoeaaful,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  great  quantity  of  zinc  in  the  ore,  which  in 
its  process  of  volatilization  absorbs  a  large 
amount  of  heat,  and  thereby  tends  to  chill  the 
fiinkaoe.  Early  in  1863  Mr.  K  Post,  of  Stan- 
hope, N.  J.,  undertook  to  work  the  ore  with 
anthracite  in  one  of  the  blast  furnaces  at 
Stanhope,  and  succeeded  in  making  some  pig 
iron  of  excellent  quality;  but  these  opera- 
tions, were  soon  discontinued.  In  the  same 
year  Mr.  0.  £.  Detmold  sncoessMly  and  perma- 
nently established  the  manufacture  of  iron  from 
the  zmo  and  Franklinite  ores  at  the  works  of 
the  New  Jersey  zinc  company  (of  which  he  was 
then  president),  by  smelting  tiie  residuum,  after 
the  zino  had  been  driven  off,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  white  oxide.  This  branch  of  in- 
dustry is  calcnkted  to  become  one  of  ranch  im- 
portance, as  tlie  iron  produced  from  this  resid- 
uum not  only  yields  a  .bar  iron  of  remarkable 
purity,  fibre,  and  strength,  but  is  especially 
suited  to  the  manufacture  of  steel.  The  fbmace 
in  which  this  iron  is  made  is  18  feet  high  and 
8|  feet  diameter  of  bosh ;  it  produces  annually 
about  3,000  tons,  and  works  uninterruptedly 
with  very  great  regularity.  The  pig  iron  pro- 
duced is  inmost  identical  in  character,  appear- 


ance, and  structure  with  the  bestlimdiirirai 
made  of  the  famous  spatfaio  ores  of  Siegen  ud 
MOsen  in  Germany.  Its  fractnie  ihowi  luft 
and  brilliant  diver-white  lamellar  beets,  wme. 
times  beantifiilly  crystallized,  and  n  lurd  ai  to 
cut  glass;  these  crystals  are  not  attnotedbf  the 
magnet.  (See  Prof.  J.  Wilson's  speni  R(iort 
in  tiie  "  General  Beport  of  the  British  Oommt- 
sioners,"  presented  to  parliament,  Feb.  (,  IBM.) 
An  analysis  of  this  iron  gives  in  100  psiti:  ino, 
88.80;  carbon  combined,  6.48;  cubu  !m 
(graphite),  0.00;  manganese,  4.60;  Blldtsn, 
0.20;  zinc,  0.80;  snl-bnr  OM;  photons, 
0.15;  loss,  0.99. 

FRANKS,  a  confederacy  of  Genua  triba^ 
which  first  appeared  under  thiiiumeseirttN 
lower  Rhine,  about  the  middle  of  the  Sdoeo- 
tury.  The  name  is  variously  derived  fiw 
framta,  a  weapon  of  the  ancient  Gerimns  noi- 
tioned  by  Tacitus,  from  a  Germanic  vodoetii- 
ing  free,  and  from  another  meaning  ezik  Itii 
now  generally  believed  that  the  tnbea  vtndi 
constituted  the  bulk  of  the  Frankish  ag&ia- 
acy  were  the  same  which  were  known  to  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  the  first  empoxn,  isdtr 
the  names  of  Sigambri,  Cbamavi,  impiinri^ 
Bructeri,  Chatti,  Jbc.  The  fint  mentaoaedxen 
the  most  powerftil.  A  part  of  these  tribes  bed 
passed  the  Rhine  as  early  as  the  letluif ofthe 
1st  century.  In  the  8d  and  4th  krgerbo&i 
successively  passed  into  the  N.  E.  part  of  Gtd, 
which  country  was  finally  wrested  by  thai 
from  the  Romans  in  the  6th  oentoiy.  Unte 
Probus  they  appear  as  dangerous  esemieBof  the 
Romans.  Caransins,  who  was  appointed  to  de 
fend  the  province  against  them  both bTlindnd 
sea,  having  betrayed  his  masts',  sad  usmed 
the  purple  in  Britain,  made  them  Lis  «llia,"i^ 
rendering  to  them  the  island  of  the  Bitavind 
the  country  on  the  Scheldt  Constantins  L  od 
Constantino  the  Great  expelled  them  from  ^ 
territory,  but  they  soon  invaded  it  again,™ 
were  finally  left  in  its  possession  by  Jnm  Fno 
that  period  they  appear  to  form  two  eepei* 
groups,  the  Salian(from  the  old  German  a4.«*i 
or  from  Sola,  the  andent  name  of  the  iw 
Yssel),  and  Ripuarian  (ftom  the  I'*'''"'^ 
bank  of  a  river).  The  former  continued  ae 
attacks  6n  Gaul  during  the  6th  oentnrj.nd 
conquered  the  ^eater  part  of  it  under  the  lb- 
rovingiankingClovis;  the  latter  spread  sow- 
ward  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  Rhine,  eii^ 
ing  their  conquests  W.  as  far  as  the  MeosM" 
E.  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Main.  Frootw 
the  country  a^acent  to  the  Main  ^*f| 
Aodem  name  of  Franconia.  The  Fraubwn 
an  element  in  the  modem  population  of  FwWi 
as  well  as  of  S.  W.  Germany.  Their  two  di- 
visions had  separate  laws,  which  were  w^ 
ward  collected  in  two  codes,  known  as  Xa**" 
tea  and  Lex  Eiptiariorum. 

FRASOATI,  a  town  of  the  Papal  StaW," 
the  Campagna,  on  the  N.  W.  decUrityof  w 
Tnsculan  mount,  '8  m.  E.  8.  E.  from  R^- 
pop.  about  5,000.  It  was  the  fjivorite  stmn^ 
residence  of  the  Roman  nobility  and  anliiw" 
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>r  some  centnries;  and  many  of  their  magni- 
cent  villas  remain  at  monunents  of  the  taste 
ad  opnlenoe  of  their  proprietors.  Of  these 
le  most  celebrated  is  the  villa  Aldobrandini, 
rhioh  is  adorned  with  muneroos  foontains, 
rater  works,  and  paintings.  The  villa  Bnfinel- 
i  was  once  the  property  and  abode  of  Lncien 
•onaparte.  On  the  sommit  of  the  monatain, 
t  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
lie  sea,  and  about  2  miles  from  Frascati,  are 
tie  rains  of  Tuscnlnm,  roand  which  clustered 
1  the  palmy  days  of  republican  and  imperial 
tome  tJie  villas  of  her  patricians,  orators,  and 
Eoperors. 

FR  ASER,  Ohablbs,  an  AiAerioan  artist,  bom 
a  Charleston,  8.  0.,  Anc.  20,  1782.  In  early 
ife  he  evinced  a  strong  di4>oeition  to  become  a 
'^nter,  and  at  12  or  14  years  of  age  was  in  the 
labit  of  einploying  his  pencil  to  depict  the 
oenery  of  Obarieston  and  its  neighborhood, 
lis  friends,  however,  deeming  it  necessary  that 
le  should  adopt  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
it  the  age  of  16  he  became  a  student  of  law. 
Vt  the  end  of  8  years  he  commenced  the  study 
>f  his  favorite  art,  but  becoming  discouraged 
le  resumed  his  legal  studies  in  1804,  and  in 
1807  was  admitted  to  practice.  By  dose  atten- 
ion  to  business  he  was  enabled  to  retire  at  the 
»nd  of  11  years  with  a  competency,  and  in  1818 
!ie  re^mlutrked  in  the  career  of  an  artist.  The 
ixample  of  Kalbone,  with  whom  in  his  youth 
je  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy,  induced  him 
io  give  his  attention  to  miniature  painting,  a 
aranch  of  the  art  which  he  has  followed  more 
persigtentiy  than  any  other,  and  in  which  he 
tias  attained  eminent  success.  In  162fihepaint- 
^d  the  portrait  of  La&yette,  and  probably  nearly 
avery  citizen  of  Sooth  Carolina  distinguished  in 
the  history  of  the  state  during  the  last  60  years 
has  been  numbered  among  his  sitters.  He  has 
also  produced  many  portrtuts,  landscapes,  inte- 
riors, historical  pieces,  and  pictures  of  ^«nr«  and 
itill  life,  the  greater  part  of^  which  are  owned  in 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Fraser  also  possesses  a  high 
reputation  in  the  South  as  a  contributor  to  p^ 
riodical  literaiturei  and  the  author  of  occasiond 
addresses.  He  has  produced  several  poems 
characterized  by  elegance  of  diction  and  eleva- 
tion of  thought.  In  1867  an  exhibition  of  his 
collected  works  was  opened  in  Charleston,  num- 
bering 818  miniatures,  and  189  landsc^>ee  and 
other  pieces  in  oils. 

FRASER  RIVER.    See  Coluicbia,  British. 

FRATERNITIES,  or  CoNniATXBNiTixs  (Lat. 
frattmita*.  brotherhood),  aasodations  of  men 
for  mutoal  benefit  or  pleasure,  or  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  Feli{^ons  societies  for  purposes 
of  piety  or  benevolence.  In  the  latter  meaning 
it  generally  designates  lay  organizations.  During 
the  middle  ages  such  flratemities  were  extremely 
popular,  and  scarcely  any  external  act  of  devotion, 
exceptjoiiiingareligion8order,was  thouj^tmore 
meritorious.  ICaay  sorts  of  these  societies  might 
be  mentioned.  With  some,  like  the  confrater- 
nity of  Kotre  Dame,  founded  at  Paris  in  1168, 
and  composed  of  86  priests  and  86  laymen,  sym- 


bolical of  the  72  disdples  of  Christ,  the  luto 
object  was  perfection  in  spiritual  life ;  such  are 
the  numerous  sodalities  (LaL  *odali$,  a  com- 
panion) which  have  spread  from  Rome  all  over 
tiie  world.  With  others  it  was  practical  phi- 
lanthropy; with  others,  penitential  works. 
There  were  fraternities  of  pilgrims;  fraternities 
of  the  Passion,  whose  members  petformed  mys- 
teries in  the  theatres;  fraternities  of  merchants, 
tradesmen,  and  artisans ;  and  fraternities,  like 
tiiefratrapont\fice$,  who  flourished  in  the  south 
of  France  from  the  18th  to  the  16th  century, 
who  took  upon  themselves  the  construction  and 
repdr  of  bnd^es,  roads,  and  hospitals,  the  keep- 
ing up  of  femes,  and  the  secunty  of  the  high- 
ways. Many  of  them  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
church ;  others  met  with  great  opposition,  and 
w^re  finally  suppressed  as  heretical.  Not  a  few 
acquired  in  time  a  political  character,  or  con- 
cealed one  from  the  first  under  the  guise  of  re- 
ligion. The  brethren  of  the  white  caps,  so 
called  from  their  peculiar  head  gear,  were  estab- 
lished about  the  end  of  the  12th  century  in  t^e 
south  of  France  by  one  Dnrand,  a  carpenter. 
Their  professed  design  was  to  rid  the  country 
of  the  marauders  disbanded  frx>m  the  armies  of 
Henry  IL  and  Philip  Augustus ;  but  having  ac- 
complished this,  they  undertook  to  forbid  the 
lords  to  receive  dues  fit>m  th^ir  vasssls,  and 
were  consequentiy  soon  put  down.  Duri^  the 
struggle  between  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Count 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  a  confraternity  of  white 
brethren  was  founded  at  Toulouse  (1210),  in 
the  interest  of  Montfort,  and  was  opposed  by 
the  black  company  attached  to  Count  Raymond. 
The  whites  were  afterward  remembered  for 
their  cruelty  at  the  taking  of  Lavaur  (1211). 
Of  other  associations,  both  orthodox  and  other- 
wise, some  of  the  most  noted  are  the  Begninsor 
Beghards  (see  Bkouins)  ;  the  Alexians,  called 
also  Lollards,  Cellites,  and  Matemans,  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  works  of  benevolence,  and 
have  left  much  of  their  spirit  to  the  burial  so- 
cieties of  Cologne  and  other  European  cities; 
the  brothers  of  the  common  life,  founded  about 
1880,  and  composed  mainly  of  clergymen  en- 
gaged in  copying  books;  the  flag^ants;  the 
calendar  brothers  of  Qermany ;  the  brothers  of 
death  of  the  order  of  St.  Paul,  founded  at  Rouen 
in  1620,  and  suppressed  ^  Pope  Urban  YUI. : 
and  the  fraternity  of  the  Holy  Trini^,  founded 
by  St  Philip  Neri  in  1648.  for  the  relief,  of  pU- 
grims  and  others.  St  John  of  God,  a  Portu- 
guese, established  in  the  16th  century  a  society 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  poor,  the  membert 
of  which  were  known  in  Spun  as  brethren  of 
hospitality,  in  France  as  brethren  of  Christian 
love,  and  in  Germany  as  brethren  of  mercy. 
The  brothers  of  the  Christian  schools,  the 
brethren  of  the  holy  cross,  and  many  similar 
associations  for  works  of  charity  and  education, 
are  now  spread  over  the  world.  Of  the  purely 
lay  fraternities,  one  of  the  most  extensive  it 
tiie  benevolent  society  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul, 
founded  in  the  17th  century,  which  has  branches 
in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States.    In 
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fhe  dty  tt  Borne  there  tire  nearly  SOO  sodetka 
frhose  members  visit  the  hospital?,  bary  the 
dead,  i&strnct  poor  children,  and  sapply  por> 
'Uonless  girls  with  dowers.  The  oomratemity 
Of  St.  Yves,  composed  of  lawyers,  undertakes 
the  defence  of  the  poor  before  the  courts ;  that 
of  the  perieolanti  protects  yonng  girls  whose 
Tirtne  is  in  danger ;  that  <a  8t  Jerome,  della 
earita,  is  speoiaUy  devoted  to  prisoners.  The 
fraternity  of  St.  Giovanni  DeooUato  attends 
cnlprits  to  execntion.  The  laeeotii,  so  called 
from  a  peculiar  dress  which  conceals  the  face 
and  prevents  the  wearer  from  being  recognized, 
go  abont  the  city  at  certain  times  barefooted  to 
collect  alms  for  pions  pmrposes.  Among  fra> 
temities  may  be  nnmbered  several  oongrega- 
tions  of  priests  who  apply  themselves  to  apeoal 
objects,  and  generally  lire  in  common,  wiUiont 
being  bonnd  by  the  ordinary  monastio  vows. 
8nch  are  the  priests  of  the  oratory,  organized  at 
Rome  by  St.  Philip  Neri,  in  1648,  for  mntaal 
edification ;  the  French  oratory  of  Jesns,  fbond- 
ed  by  Cardinal  Bernlle  in  1611,  for  the  reform- 
ation of  the  clergy;  and  the  society  of  St.  Sol- 
pidus,  which  takes  an  active  share  in  the  edo- 
cation  of  candidates  for  orders. 

FRAUD.  There  are  few  principles  of  law 
more  often  or  more  emphatically  asserted  than 
that  frand  avoids  every  contract  tainted  with  it, 
and  annnls  every  transaction.  It  is  seldom  that 
this  is  not  true ;  bnt  there  are  certain  mles  and 
^nalifieations  which  most  be  known,  if  the  pno- 
tical  application  of  the  principle  would  be  nn- 
derstooa.  Thus,  fhrad  does  not  so  mneh  make 
the  contract  tainted  with  it  void,  as  voidable. 
This  is  an  important  practical  distinction,  for  a 
Toid  contract  has,  and  can  have,  no  efficacy 
trhatever,  being  dmply  nothing;  whereas  he 
who  is  deinranded  in  a  contract  or  transaction 
may  still  be  on  the  whole  benefited  by  it,  and 
he  may  certainly  -waive  his  right  to  avoid  it  for 
the  frand ;  and  if  he  does  so,  the  ihindiilent  party 
cannot  insist  that  his  own  f^and  has  liberated 
him  firom  his  own  engagements,  and  annulled 
his  obligations.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  legal 
definition  of  fraud ;  bnt  it  may  be  said  to  be 
any  deception  by  which  another  person  is  in- 
jured. This  definition,  however,  leaves  it  ne> 
cessaiy  to  ezpltdn  how  liu*  such  deception  may 
be  earned,  and  what  its  character  most  be,  be- 
fore the  law  recognizes  it  as  fhrad,  and  wiU 
permit  a  party  injured  by  it  to  find  legal  re- 
dress, either  by  annulling  his  engt^ments  or 
otherwise.  For  it  is  certain  that  afi  deception 
fe  not  frand  in  law.  The  Roman  dvil  law  used 
ihe  phrase  doltutnalut,  evil  deceit,  to  express  the 
tnai  which  the  law  dealt  with.  We  have  no 
dmilar  phrase  in  our  law,  bnt  we  have  an 
exactiy  similar  distinction,  although  It  is  one 
which  it  is  difficult  to  define,  or  even  to  illus- 
trate. The  law  of  morality  and  of  religion  is 
Elain  and  simple;  "Do  unto  others  as  yon  would 
ave  them  do  unto  yon ;"  and  any  craft  or  cun- 
ning, any  concealment  or  prevarication,  or  con- 
sent to  self-deception,  by  which  one  may  make 
gain  over  another,  is  dearly  a  vidation  of  this 


bw.  Bat  it  Is  eertaiB  tiiat  tfa«e  is  a  kp 
amount  of  craft,  and  a  very  eooaiog  kiii  tf 
deo^tion — eotive  or  passive— of  vhiehtlieinr 
takes  no  cognizance,  and  which  dunetniet 
very  large  proportion  of  the  conimin  ti*it» 
tions  of  society.  Somewhwe  the  hiiaint 
line  betwera  that  measure  and  thitanMrof 
deception  against  whidi  it  directaneilopo- 
tect  tbemsdves  by  thdr  own  eantkn,  mis  tk« 
penalty  of  snffwing  without  remedj  iij  in- 
ohic&  which  may  result  from  their  mat «{ til 
or  care,  and  that  larger  or  deeper  or  OMnai- 
portant  kind  of  deoeption,  which  itCMtiiin 
unreasonable  to  require  that  men  sboddgnal 
themselvee  from  without  its  aid,  ud  vlid 
therefore  it  will  lay  a  sferoug  hud  siwd  ul 
■oppreaa  ot  render  harmless  whenerw  it  iid» 
teotod.  But  where  tiiisUne  is  drawn  it  nail 
be  imposmble  to  dedare  by  any  fionniili.  I» 
deed,  there  are  wh^  classes  of  cases  is  wUA 
it  may  be  oonddered  as  not  yet  settled  wl^  tkt 
law  te  in  this  respect.  Thns,  the  Isv  of  «s^ 
ranty  baa  bem  ezpresdy  founded  in  £ii^ 
and  the  United  States  upon  the  nle  tamltuf- 
tor,  or,  let  the  buyer  beware ;  and  it  tm  mm 
iq>pUed  almost  to  t^e  extent  of  hol£q;tiit  Ut 
Irayer  did  not  choose  to  obtain  an  kraw  ws^ 
ranty  of  ti)e  thing  aold,  he  was  remedaw,  vktt- 
«ver  might  be  the  amount  of  deeeptkn  pis- 
tised  npcm  him,  or  rather,  whaterer  lu^la 
the  degree  or  the  way  in  whioh  he  vtspcnnt- 
ted  to  deceive  himaeK.  Bnt,  in  tlie  vtiile 
Wabrabtt,  we  ahall  show  that  thmhiskM 
an  important  modification  of  tiie  lav  it  tkitit- 
apeet— While  it  is  impossible  to  state  jttarii 
by  definition  what  franda  the  law  wyi  nnpia 
and  treat  as  sooh,  and  what  it  vill  not,  ttei 
are  some  leadmg  prindpks  which  rat  tbrnb 
the  a^jndioatito  on  tbia  subject,  and  nty  btt 
to  a  just  understanding  «tf  this  matter  Owa 
these  is,  that  the  fraud  must  bematmtltotlii 
contract  or  transaotion,  and  as  it  mn  nit 
into  its  very  essence  and  subBtaBee;  nd  tk 
best  test  of  Uiis  may  be  found  in  the  qaeriii^ 
would  the  transactioa  have  taken  place  tftts 
fraud  had  not  been  praotiaed  t  For  if  it  «mh 
not,  the  frand  was  materiaL  Another  i^fl*| 
the  tttmd  must  work  an  aetual  and  ssbttata 
injury,  for  mere  intention  or  expeetitioanHt 
enough.  Another  is,  that  the  defrasdedps^ 
must  not  only  have  bdieved  in  point  <^^^ 
false  statement,  bnt  must  have  bad  a  !*>><■■ 
li^t  to  believe  it,  because  he  cannot  «^ff 
the  law  to  protect  him  tram  the  ooBsewjw' 
of  his  own  ne^eot  or  folly.  Here  thekf »« 
carefUlyat  the  iqjnred  person's  abifi^top'!'' 
teot  himsdf ;  and  it  is  far  more  libml  a  u 
anppression  of  fraud,  or  in  remedying  '•»<*■* 
quenoes,  when  that  f^and  was  practised  a^w 
one  who  trota  age,  infirmity  m  mind  wMTi 
or  the  oonfidenoe  arising  from  a  fidncnrj^ 
lation,  has  a  right  to  call  MI  the  law  for  its  pio- 
tection.  AnoUier  distinction  which  the  it* 
makes  is  founded  on  ^mictica]  res9ons,jnn 
amount  indeed  to  a  necessity,  bnt  is  ^f^^ 
sustained  by  prindpla  of  morality;  it  is  w 
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stween  oonoeslme&t  and  niarepreBentation, 
I  aome  brsncbe*  of  the  law,  as  tnat  of  Insnr- 
loe,  tbd  ^atinotion  is  of  little  value,  but  gener- 
ly  it  fatt  macb  fi>rce.  Thas,  if  one  buys  goods 
bo  is  at  the  time  insolvent,  but  says  ncrthing 
xmt  his  afbirs,  the  sale  is  valid,  and  the  prop- 
■ty  passes  to  the  bayer,  leaving  the  seller  only 
is  cuiiin  for  the  price.  Bnt  if  the  bayer,  being 
isolvent,  falsely  represents  himself  to  the  seller 
I  having  saffioient  resoaroes  to  Justify  the  sale 
r  credit,  this  is  a  frand  which  permits  the  seller 
>  av<Md  the  sale,  and  to  reclaim  the  goods. 
3ee  Faxss  Pkbtbnois.)  The  question  how  fax 
oe  is  boand  to  ooffimunicote  to  another  any 
>eoial  fiicts  which  he  knows,  or  indeed  any 
ifonnation  which  he  possesses,  has  often  passed 
nder  abjudication.  That  a  sale  is  not  void- 
ble  merely  because  the  buyer  knew  what  the 
iller  did  not,  and  bought  because  of  his  better 
nowledge,  is  both  certain  and  obvious;  and 
erhaps  it  is  equally  certain  and  obvious  that 
'  the  law  annulled  all  transactions  of  this  kind, 
very  large  proportion  of  all  the  buying  and  sell- 
\g — of  all  that  goes  nnder  the  name  of  spec- 
lation — must  come  to  an  end.  The  supreme 
ourt  of  the  United  States  has  distinctly  held 
hat  a  buyer  13  not  bound  to  communicate  to  a 
eller  extrinsio  circumstances  which  were  very 
oaterial  to  the  price,  and  were  known  to  the 
•nyer  alone.  Stilt,  while  the  law  is  so  in  general, 
here  are  cases  in  which  the  concealment  of 
pecial  knowledge  invalidates  a  transaction 
onnded  npon  that  concealment  It  has  also 
teen  distinctly  held,  that  if  one  injures  another 
)y  such  fraud  as  the  law  recognizes,  he  is  re- 
ponsiUe  although  not  interested  in  the  transac- 
ion,  and  not  himself  gaining  by  the  fraud ;  as, 
'or  example,  when  one  knowingly  gives  false 
•ecommendations  of  a  person  seeking  employ- 
nent. — ^It  may  be  proper  to  mention  the  doc- 
4-ine  of  constructive  ttaai,  or  that  by  which  the  ^ 
aw  treats  as  fhiudulent  certain  acts  which  have, 
>r  which  are  adapted  to  have,  the  effect  of  tntoi. 
ilthongh  none  be  intended ;  as,  for  example,  if 
>ne  buys  a  chattel,  and  leaves  it,  however  hon- 
!stly,  in  tiie  possession  of  the  seller,  this  is  a 
^oid  sale  as  against  a  third  party  who  buys  (tf 
;be  seller  not  knowing  the  previous  sale.  This 
lot  taking  away  what  one  buys  is  held  in  som^ 
K>arts  to  DC  eonclntive  evidence  of  constructive 
fraud,  and  in  others  to  be  only  what  is  called  a 
badge  otteani,  or  a  very  suspicious  circumstance 
indicating  frand,  bnt  open  to  explanation.  (See 
3ai.i.) 

FH  AUD9,  Statdtb  of.  This  fa  a  very  pecu- 
liar law,  and  in  its  extent  and  eystematio  form 
is  quite  unknown  out  of  the  Britfah  empire  and 
the  United  States.  It  originated,  nearly  two 
centuries  ago,  in  the  earnest  desire  of  eminent 
English  Juri^  to  prevent  the  numerous  fhinds 
which  were  perpetrated  by  means  of  suborned 
and  peijnred  witnesses ;  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  nxyre  eflbctual  way  of  doing  this  would  i>e 
a  provision  that  a  large  number  of  the  most 
common  contracts  should  be  incapable  of  legal 
enforcement  nnless  they  were  reduced  to  writ- 


ing and  signed  by  the  party  wliom  it  was  sougM 
to  charge.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  asth  year 
of  Chaiies  II.  (1678),  the  *'  statute  for  the  pre* 
vention  of  frauds  and  peijuries"  was  enacted; 
and  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  shorter  name 
of  the  ^  statute  of  frauds."  It  has  been  doubt- 
ed by  wise  lawyers  and  Judges,  from  the  time  it 
was  enacted  to  the  present,  whether  this  statute 
has  not  caused  and  protected  as  many  frauds  as 
it  has  prevented.  But  the  same  reasons  which 
led  to  its  enactment  have  always  produced  a 
prevailing  belief  that  it  was  on  the  whole  a  use- 
nil  statute.  Hence,  its  provisions  have  been 
enacted  more  or  lees  entirely,  or  declared  to  be 
law  by  adoption,  in  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the 
states  of  the  Union.  In  no  one  of  them  is  the 
English  statute  verbally  copied;  and  perhaps 
the  provisions  are  not  precisely  the  same  in  any 
two  states.  But  they  all  cony  parts  of  the  orl« 
ginal  statute,  and  most  of  tnem  enact  its  most 
material  parts :  and  the  di^rence  between  the 
enactments  of  different  states  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, not  important.  The  reason  why  the  statute 
has  been  deemed  by  so  many  useless,  or  worse, 
is,  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  make  all 
its  provisions,  or  even  its  more  important  ones, 
universally  known.  Hence,  while  by  its  require- 
ment of  written  evidence  it  tends  strongly  to 
suppress  that  large  class  of  frauds  which  was 
founded  upon  mere  i>erjnTy,  it  tends  also  to  ex- 
pose innocent  parties  to  grievous  fraud  through 
their  ignorance  <^  this  requirement.  They 
make,  and  perhaps  carefully,  important  bargains^ 
with  all  the  details  well  adjusted ;  bnt  they  do 
not  take  the  precaution  to  ha  ve  their  agreements 
reduced  to  writing  and  verified  by  the  signature 
of  the  parties ;  and  after  complying  with  their 
part  of  the  bargain  in  good  fiuth,  they  learn  for 
the  first  time  in  court,  or  from  their  counsel, 
that  their  bargain  gives  them  no  legal  right  nor 
remedy,  I>eean8e  of  the  omission  of  that  which 
they  hiad  never  snj^MMed  to  be  requisite.  We 
Bball  proceed  to  give  the  most  general  rules  in 
r^ara  to  the  providons  of  this  statute  (mean- 
ing thereby  both  those  which  are  most  widely 
adopted,  and  those  of  the  most  important  and 
fVeqnent  application)  which  have  l>een  sanction- 
ed by  the  Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States ; 
wiUiout,  however,  attempting  to  go  into  a  close 
consideration  of  the  details  and  diversities  of 
state  enactment  or  adjudication,  which  would 
be  inappropriate  in  a  work  like  this,  and  im- 
possible within  the  space  which  can  be  ^ven  to 
this  snbjeot — By  the  4th  section  of  the  English 
statute,  which  is  the  one  that  our  statutes  copy 
most  frequently,  no  action  can  be  brouglit  npon 
an  agreement  not  reduced  to  writing  and  signed 
by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  by 
some  person  by  him  authorized,  if  by  the  action ; 
1,  any  exeentor  or  administrator  is  to  be  charged 
to  answer  damages  for  the  deceased  out  of  nis 
own  estate ;  2,  or  if  any  person  is  to  answer  for 
the  debt,  defknlt,  or  misoirriage  of  another ;  8, 
or  npon  any  agreement  in  connderation  of  mar* 
riage  ;  4,  or  npon  any  contract  for  the  sale  of 
laD^  or  any  interest  in  or  concerning  them ;  6, 
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•r  any  agreement  not  to  be  performed  within 
one  year  from  the  making  thereof.  In  refer- 
enoe  to  all  these,  it  is  held  uat  a  signing  is  snfS- 
cient  if  substantial,  alUtongh  not  literal  and 
formal.  Thos,  if  in  a  letter  signed  by  the  party, 
he  allndes  to  and  recognizes  the  agreement ;  so 
If  the  party  writes  bis  name  at  the  beginning 
or  in  any  part  of  the  agreement,  with  the  in- 
tention tiiat  it  shall  verify  the  instrument  as  his 
own ;  or  if  a  broker,  for  both  parties  or  either 
party,  writes  their  or  his  name  in  his  book,  they 
or  he  assenting.  Bnt  where,  as  in  some  of  onr 
statutes,  the  word  used  is  not  "  signed"  bat 
"subscribed,"  there  it  has  been  said,  but  may 
not  be  oert^n,  that  the  name  must  be  written 
at  the  bottom  of  the  agreement.  So  the  name 
may  be  printed,  or  written  in  pencil.  An  agent 
may  sign,  and  may  sign  safficienUy  although  he 
wnte  only  his  own  name ;  and  any  ratification 
of  his' signature  would  be  equivalent  to  a  pre- 
vious authority.  But  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  cannot  sign  as  the  agent  of  the  other. 
An  auctioneer  or  his  clerk,  or  a  broker,  may  be 
agent  for  either  party  or  both ;  and  his  entry 
of  the  name  of  a  seller  or  purchaser,  at  the  time 
of  the  sale,  satisfies  the  requirement  of  the  stat- 
ute, unless  there  be  some  agreement  or  condi- 
tion to  the  contrary.  The  written  agreement 
need  not  be  in  anv  precise  or  regular  form,  but 
must  contain  all  the  substantial  elements  of  the 
bargain.  In  England,  and  in  some  of  our  states, 
as  in  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Georgia,  it  must 
recite  the  consideration  of  the  contract.  In 
others,  as  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  and  Texas,  if  the  promise  be  in  writ- 
ing and  signed,  the  consideration  may  be  proved 
by  other  evidence.  The  agreement  may  be  con- 
tained in  letters,  and  written  on  several  pieces 
of  paper,  if  they  are  sucli  that  they  can  be  read 
together  consistently  with  their  purpose  and 
character.  And  if  a  contract  be  severable  in  its 
own  natore,  and  in  some  of  its  parts  the  statutory 
reqoirement  is  satisfied  and  in  some  not,  the 
contract  is  still  enforceable  for  those  parts  which 
comply  with  the  statute.  If  a  written  contract 
be  sued,  it  may  be  shown  in  defence  that  it  has 
been  altered.  But  if  a  plaintiff  rests  upon  his 
written  contract,  bnt  can  maintain  his  action  by 
it  only  by  showing  that  it  was  orally  altered,  it 
is  no  longer  the  written  oontraot  on  which  he 
rests,  and  the  action  is  defeated.  Of  the  special 
clauses,  the  2d,  relating  to  a  promise  "  to  answer 
for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another," 
makes  this  statute  cover  all  guarantees ;  and  it 
is  of  great  importance  in  respect  to  them.  But 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  state  tlie  law  in 
this  behalf  under  the  title  GnABASTEs.  The 
8d  clause,  which  relates  to  promises  "in  con- 
^deration  of  marriage,"  is  held  not  to  apply  to 
a  promise  or  contract  to  marry,  but  to  all  prom- 
ises of  settlement,  advancement,  or  other  pro- 
vision in  view  of  marriage,  and  therefore  all 
these  must  be  in  writing  and  signed.  And  it 
must  tte  a  promise  to  the  other  party ;  thus  a 

gromise  of  an  advancement  made  to  a  daughter, 
I  writing,  not  known  to  the  intended  husband 


until  after  the  marriage,  is  notkprmusetoliiiB; 
and  cannot  be  enforced  by  him.  The  4th  danae 
relates  to  any  promise  or  ocmtract  for  "  the  aale 
of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditamenti^  or  anj 
interest  in  or  concerning  them."  lie  vetj 
broad  scope  of  this  phraseology  his  been  con- 
siderably curtailed  by  a^jndication.  Tims,  a 
contract  for  tlie  sale  of  growing  <Ta(»may  be 
within  the  requu«ment  of  the  statute  or  with- 
out it,  according  to  circnmstancee.  If  the  crop 
is  already  reaped,  it  is  certainly  aevered  &om 
the  land,  and  is  of  course  a  mere  chattM ;  bat 
even  if  it  be  still  growing,  if  the  intentkm  of 
the  parties  be  to  reap  it  when  grown  and  re- 
move it  at  once  ih}m  the  land,  tUs  is  not  held 
to  be  a  contract  for  a  sale  of  an  intereat  ia 
lands ;  and  the  same  rule  was  ap^ed  to  a  sale 
of  mulberry  trees  in  a  nursery.  While  there  b 
some  uncertainty  in  the  casea,  we  think  the 
some  rule  of  construction  applies  to  growing 
grass,  trees,  or  fruits,  making  writing  mmecet- 
sary  for  the  enforcement  of  a  contract  nsfect- 
ing  tliem.  A  mere  license  to  use  land  for  aome 
special  purpose,  as  to  stack  Lay,  or  leave  a 
wagon  on  it  for  a  short  time,  is  not  a  bargain 
for  an  intei-est  in  lands.  But  a  contract  to  con- 
vey lands  for  certain  services  is  within  the  stat- 
ute ;  and  if  it  be  not  in  writing,  and  Itie  ser- 
vices be  rendered,  the  party  rendering  tbem 
cannot  enforce  the  contract  or  have  the  lands; 
bnt  he  may  sue  for  the  value  of  his  services^ 
and  in  determining  that  value,  the  value  of  the 
lands  may  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
6th  clause  relates  to  an  agreement  "  that  is  not 
to  be  performed  within  one  year  fix>m  the  mak- 
ing thereof."  Here,  the  important  principle 
has  become  well  settled^  that  a  contract  or 
agreement  is  not  withm  the  statute,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  in  writing,  if  it  be  b 
reality  and  in  good  faith  capable  of  a  fall  and 
substantial  peribrmance  within  one  year,  va- 
*  leas  extraordinary  drcumstances  interfere  to 
prevent  it ;  and  this  principle  is  applied  evoi 
where  the  parties  themselves  do  not  eonten- 
plate  any  performance  of  the  contract  witbai 
a  year  from  the  m^ing  of  it.  Thns,  if  om 
agrees  to  work  for  another  "  for  one  yew," 
no  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  service  b«M 
fixed,  he  has  a  right  to  begin  instantly,  and 
then  all  his  service  will  be  rendered  withui  tht 
year,  and  the  contract  need  not  be  in  writing 
It  is  important  to  rememl>er,  that  if  a  cootraet 
which  should  have  been  in  writing,  bnt  is  bo^ 
is  wholly  performed  on  one  side,  and  is  saeh 
that  nothing  remains  but  the  payment  of  the 
consideration  money,  there  are  many  cases  ia 
which  an  action  may  be  muntained  in  aome 
fonn  for  the  money  due. — ^Another  section  (the 
17th  of  the  English  statute)  enacts  that  "so 
contract  for  the  sole  of  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandises,  for  the  price  of  £10  or  upward, 
shall  be  good,  except  the  buyer  shall  accept 
part  of  the  goods  so  sold  and  actually  receive 
the  same,  or  give  something  by  way  of  eameit 
to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  payment,"  or 
that  some  note  or  memorandum  be  aigneid  as 
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before.  This  provision,  in  some  fomi  or  other, 
ia  yer;'  common  in  the  United  States.  The 
Bom  is  yarioosly  fixed,  in  different  states,  at 
abont  $80  to  $iS0,  rarelr  less  or  more.  The 
principal  questions  irhica  have  arisen  under 
this  olaose  are,  what 'delivery  and  acceptanoe, 
or  what  earnest,  or  what  part  payment,  will 
satisfy  tiM  statute,  so  as  to  make  the  writing 
annecessarT'.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  be 
both  delivery  and  acceptance.  A  meets  B,  and 
they  ag^ee  orally  that  A  shall  buy  100  bales 
of  cotton  which  B  has  for  sale,  for  $25,000.  B 
sends  the  cotton  forthwith  to  A's  store.  This, 
Etccording  to  common  law,  completes  the  side 
and  B's  right  to  demand  the  price.  .  But,  by 
the  statute  of  fiitiuds,  if  there  oe  no  note  or 
memorandum  in  writing  si^ed  by  A,  he  may 
instantly,  and  without  assmiing  any  reason, 
send  all  the  cotton  back  to  B.  As  to  what  is 
a  delivery,  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  it  ia 
any  tranter  of  possession  and  control,  mode  by 
the  seller,  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  effect  of 
putting  the  goods  out  of  his  hands  and  into  the 
bands  of  the  Duyer.  It  may  be  an  actual  deliv- 
ery ;  or  it  may  be  constructive,  as  by  the  do- 
livery  of  Ute  key  of  a  warehouse,  or  making  an 
entry  in  the  books  of  the  warehouse  keeper,  or 
the  delivery  of  an  endorsed  bUl  of  ladmg,  or 
even  pointmg  out  as  the  buyer's  own  massy 
goods  that  are  difScult  of  removal,  as  timber 
in  a  dock,  or  a  large  stack  of  hay.  So  a  part 
may  be  delivered  for  the  whole,  and  carry  with 
it  constructively  the  delivery  of  the  whole.  On 
Lhe  other  hand,  as  to  what  constitutes  accept- 
ance, we  must  look  mainly  at  the  intention  of 
the  party ;  for  if  he  so  acts  as  to  manifest  his 
assent  to  the  delivery,  and  his  intention  to  ao- 
sept  and  retain  the  goods,  or  so  as  to  justify 
the  seller  in  believing  that  the  buyer  so  assents 
aad  intends,  this  will  have  the  effect  of  fixing 
his  liability  for  the  price,  whatever  be  the 
way  in  which  he  expresses  this  assent  and  in- 
tention. Hence,  mere  delay,  or  holding  the 
goods  for  a  considerable  time  in  silence,  is  an 
assent  and  acceptance.  But  as  he  has  a  right 
to  examine  the  goods  and  see  whether  he 
chooses  to  accept  them,  he  must  be  allowed 
time  enongh  for  this  purpose ;  and  his  silence 
Inring  a  period  of  time  that  is  not  more  than 
mfficient  for  this  is  nOfevidence  of  acceptance, 
[t  has  been  much  questioned  whether  the  sale 
yt  shares  or  stocks  in  incorporated  companies, 
is,  for  example,  in  corporations  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  for  railroads,  and  the  like, 
is  a  sale  of  "  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises" 
within  the  meaning  and  operation  of  the  stat- 
Qte.  In  En^and  the  prevailing  authority  ia 
Ifcat  these  ^ares  are  not  "goods,  wares,  or 
merchandises"  within  the  statute,  and  therefore 
the  bargain  need  not  be  in  writing.  Perhaps 
:he  prevailing  rule  in  the  United  States  is  the 
}ther  way.  But  the  authorities  are  to  some 
extent  conflicting,  and  the  question  may  not  be 
sonsidered  as  settled.  As  to  giving  any  thing 
ay  way  of  earnest  (the  exact  words  of  the  Eng- 
ish    i^tute  are  "in  earnest"),  almost  any 


thing  which  has  an  actual  value,  though  a  small 
one,  may  sufilce.  Thus,  a  dime,  or  even  a  cent, 
might  be  sufScient,  but  not  a  straw  or  a  chip, 
though  it  were  called  "earnest  money;"  it 
would  be  safe,  however,  if  earnest  were  relied 
upon  as  clinching  the  bargain  (to  use  an  old 
phrase),  to  give  money  of  some 'real  and  con- 
siderable value.  So,  part  payment  has'the  same 
effect  as  earnest  money ;  out  it  must  be  an  ac- 
tual part  payment.  Therefore,  if  the  seller  owes 
the  buyer,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  bargain  that 
the  debt  shall  be  discharged  and  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  price  to  be  paid,  the  contract 
must  nevertheless  be  in  writing,  because  this  is 
not  a  part  payment  within  the  meaning  and  re- 
quirement of  the  statute.  It,  however,  the  debt 
were  certainly  and  irrevocably  discharged,  as 
by  the  giving  up  of  a  note  of  hand,  the  decision 
might  be  otherwise.  The  difiicult  question  has 
been  much  considered,  whether  a  bargain  that 
A  should  make  and  sell  a  certain  article  to  B, 
is  a  contract  for  Ifte  sale  of  the  thing,  which 
must  be  in  writing,  or  a  mere  bargain  whereby  • 
B  hires  A  to  work  for  him  in  a  certain  way, 
which  need  not  be  in  writing.  Perhaps  no 
better  rule  or  principle  for  deciding  this  ques- 
tion can  be  found  than  the  following.  A  con- 
tract to  buy  a  thing  presently,  which  the  seller 
has  not  now,  is  just  as  much  within  the  re- 
quirement of  the  statute  as  a  bargdn  for  a  pres- 
ent sale ;  and  if  by  the  bargain  tee  seller  may 
himself  buy,  or  make,  or  procure  in  any  way- 
he  likes,  the  things  he  agrees  to  sell,  this  is 
only  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  goods,  and 
must  be  in  writing.  But  if  the  seller,  and  he 
alone,  is,  by  the  bargain,  to  manufacture  these, 
and  in  a  certain  way  and  of  certain  materials, 
or  after  a  certain  model,  or  if  in  any  way  it  ap- 
pears that  the  seller  is  to  make  certain  things 
and  charge  therefor  a  price  for  his  labor,  skill, 
and  material,  although  all  these  are  included  in 
the  mere  sale  price  of  the  article,  then  it  is  a 
contract  for  the  manufacture  of  the  goods,  and 
not  merely  a  contract  for  their  sale,  and  it  need 
not  be  in  writing.  The  statute  itself  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  speaks  of  part 
payment  only ;  but  courts  of  equity,  both  there 
and  here,  have  strongly  inclined  to  the  rule,  that 
part  performance  of  any  of  the  contracts  within 
the  statute  of  frauds  shdl  have  the  same  effect 
that  part  payment  has  upon  a  contract  of  sale 
by  the  statute.  There  has  been  some  doubt 
expressed  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  rule; 
but  it  may  now  be  contadered  as  settled,  that 
courts  of  equity,  or  courts  of  law  having  equity 
powers  (as  most  American  courts  of  law  now 
nave),  will  enforce  an  oral  contract  which 
should  have  been  in  writing,  provided  there 
has  been  an  actual  and  substantial  part  perform- 
ance of  it  by  the  party  sought  to  be  charged. 
— ^There  are  other  sectionsin  tiie  English  statute, 
and  in  some  of  our  American  statutes  of  frauds, 
or  statutes  for  analmtous  purposes,  which  pre- 
scribe in  what  way  Wills  must  be  made,  others 
,  which  relate  to  Trusts  ;  and  others  to  Lkasks, 
which  will  be  considered  under  those  titles. 
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FRAUNHOFER,  Jowra  yok,  a  German  opti- 
cian, bora  ia  Straubing,  Bavaria,  March  6, 1787, 
died  Jnoe  7,  1826.  The  son  of  a  ^azier,  he  ex- 
ercised in  boyhood  the  trade  of  hbuther.  He  re- 
eeived  little  edueation,  studied  the  laws  of  optics 
in  the  intervals  of  labor,  and  in  1806  was  taken 
as  optician  into  an  establishment  for  tlie  mann- 
iactnre  of  mathematical  instraments.  He  grad- 
ually made  himself  familiar  with  astronomy  and 
mathematics,  and  united  with  Beichenbacn  and 
Utzschneider  in  founding  at  Benedict-Bearn  an 
establishment  for  the  fabrication  of  dioptric  in- 
strumenta,  which  wa^  transferred  to  Munich  in 
1819.  He  manu&ctiued  the  finest  crown  glass, 
much  superior  to  the  English,  for  achromatio 
telescopes  and  prisms,  and  invented  a  machine 
for  polishing  surfooes  in  parabolic  segments,  a 
heUometer,  microscope,  and  the  celebrated  par- 
tdlaotio  telescope  of  the  observatory  of  Doipat. 
By  using  fine  prisms  that  were  free  from  veins 
he  discovered  about  690  black  lines  crossing  the 
solar  spectrum,  and  projecftd  tlie  most  impor- 
.  tantof  these  in  a  drawing  of  the  spectrum.  Sun- 
ilar  lines  he  found  in  the  spectra  of  the  moon 
and  of  some  of  the  planets  and  fixed  stars,  but 
none  in  artificiid  white  light.  Upon  his  tomb 
is  the  inscription :  Approximaeit  tidera. 

FRATSSIN0U8,  Dknis  Luo,  count,  a  French 
prelate,  borninOuri^e^departmentofAveyron, 
May  9,  1766,  died  in  St.  G6niez,Deo.  12, 1841. 
He  studied  theology  in  the  Salpidan  seminary 
of  Laon  at  Paris,  was  admitted  to  orders  in  1789, 
disappeared  during  the  revolutionary  persecu- 
tion, and  began  at  Paris  in  1808  the  conferences 
upon  the  proofs  of  Ohristianity  which  were  the 
basisof  his  reputation.  His  eloquence  and  genius 
attracted  the  cultivated  youth  of  the  capital,' 
and  operated  effectively  against  the  reigning 
philosophy.  When  in  1809  the  French  empire 
came  into  collision  with  the  holy  see,  his  confer- 
ences were  interrupted,  and  in  1811  be  retired 
to  Aveyron,  and  returned  only  with  the  Bour- 
bons. In  Oct.  1814,  he  resumed  bis  conferences, 
and  was  made  successively  royal  preacher,  bishop 
of  Hermopolis  in,  partiha,  grand  master  of  the 
university  (1822),  member  of  the  French  acade- 
my, peer  of  France,  and  minister  of  ecclemastical 
affidrs  (1824).  He  recalled  the  Jesuits  into  the 
sdioob  and  churches.  InlSSOhewas  intrusted 
by  Charles  X.  with  the  education  of  the  duke  of 
Bordeaux,  whom  be  soon  after  accompanied  into 
exile.  He  returned  to  France  in  1886,  after 
which  he  Uved  in  retirement.  His  principal 
ivories  are  ftineral  orations  on  the  prince  of 
Cond4,  Cardinal  Talleyrand,  and  Louis  XVIH. ; 
a  treatise  on  the  "  True  Principles  of  the  Liber- 
ty of  the  Gallican  Cbnich ;"  and  a  collection 
<H  bis  conferences  under  the  tide  of  a  "De- 
fence of  Christianity." 

FRECKLE  (Untiffo,  rnhdi*  ItnUformit). 
Tme  freckle  is  oliaraoterfzed  by  the  presence 
of  nnall  ronnd  yellow  spots,  never  larger  than 
a  lentil,  scattered  chiefly  over  the  face,  neck, 
chest,  and  hands.  It  is  commonly  constitutional, 
a{^>earing  in  childhood  and  lasting  during  life, 
sometimes  it  se^na  caused  by  ezposnre  to  the 


sun,  and  in  this  case  the  spots  may  K\fapptar 
with  the  removal  of  the  cause;  the  rabiecta  of 
it  are  commoidy  of  light  oooiplexiMi.  Fredl* 
is  unattended  with  itching  or  pain,  and  is  a 
blemish  rather  than  a  disease.  Treatmait  baa 
very  little  influence  over  it.  Mr.  Wilioa^^JDis- 
eases  of  the  Skin")  recommends  a  la<MD  eootaia* 
ing  6  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  of  nercaiy 
to  half  a  pint  of  bitter  almond  emulacD. 

FREDEGONDA,  a  Frankiah  qne«»,  ^rivsd 
of  the  famous  Brunehaut,  bom  ai>out  64Gs  iasA 
in  696.  Her  beauty  having  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Chilperic  I.,  king  of  Neu^ria,  dia 
became  bis  concubine.  She  contrived  by  a 
trick  the  repudiation  of  the  queeo,  Audoven, 
but  was  disappointed  in  her  scheme  by  the  sec- 
ond marriage  of  Chilperic  with  Galsouida,  a 
Visigoth  princess  and  sister  of  Brun«4iant,  or 
Brunohilde,  who  bad  been  married  to  his  broth- 
er Biegbert,  king  of  Anstrasia.  AtUibadBg 
this  marriage  to  tne  influence  of  tbo  Aaatraaiai 
queen,  Fredegonda  vowed  deadly  hatred  to 
both  sisters.  She  removed  Galaninda  by  asns- 
sination,  became  her  successor,  and  hroo^ 
about  a  war  oi  the  two  brothers,  in  whidi 
Siegbert  was  victorious,  but  soon  iiSl  thnx^ 
the  hands  of  her  assa^ins  (575).  Bnudiaot^ 
who  became  her  ci^tive,  escaped  death  and  re- 
turned to  ber  own  country ;  bat  Merov«B8,the 
son  of  Chilperic  by  his  first  wife,  who  had.  becA 
secretly  married  to  ber,  fidl  a  victim  to  the  re- 
venge of  his  stepmother.  A  series  o(  atrorioos 
crimes  followed.  Pretextatus  was  treaii^erowly 
murdered;  Clovis,  the  brotiier  of  Maofea% 
was  executed  on  the  false  accusation  of  baviag 
caused  the  death  of  Fredegonda's  3  cbildreii, 
who  were  carried  away  by  an  epidemic ;  the 
mother  of  the  princes  was  strangled,  ^bnix  sit- 
ter outraged  and  confiued  in  a  convent.  FiaaBy, 
she  contrived  the  assassinati<»i  of  her  hogbiBd, 
and  assumed  the  govemment  in  the  name  cf 
ber  son  Clotaire.  She  now  suooessfnlly  re- 
sumed the  war  agunst  Austrasia,  and  renuiiMd 
in  power  till  her  death. 

FREDERIC.  I.  A  K.  co.  of  ttd.,  bordcri^ 
on  Penn.,  and  separated  from  Ya.  on  tbe&  W. 
by  the  Potomac  river ;  area,  aboot  770  aa.  m. ; 
pop.  in  I860, 40,987,  of  whom  8,918  weremw. 
A  branch  of  the  Blue  Ridge  oS  Vu^gioia,  oaBed 
South  mountain,  runs  along  itB^weetem  bcrler, 
but  most  of  the  land  in  the  central  and  ta^iaoL 
parts  is  undalating.  The  soil  is  fiertileaadvefl 
watered  by  the  Monocacy  river,  Cotoetin,  F^ 
Linganore^  and  Bennett's  crepes.  It  eoaoii* 
of  decomposed  limestone  or  date,  prodadng 
abundantly  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  peiitaei^ 
and  pasturage.  In  1860  it  yielded  moie  bolter 
and  nay  than  any  other  oountrin  the  state,  tad 
more  wheat  than  any  except  Washington.  The 

Eroductiona  that  year  amounted  to  781,864 
ushels  of  wheat,  782,608  of  Indian  com,  180,- 
922  of  oats,  23,888  tons  of  bay,  and  ^064 
lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  a  great  nnmber  cf 
mills  and  feotoriee,  70  cborchea,  7  newspajper 
offices,  and  6,189  pupils  attending  paUle  s^ous. 
Copper,  iron,  manganeae,  ezodttcnt  HmwtoiMy 
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nd  fine  white  marUe  aie  among  the  inoet  val- 
able  mineral  prodaots.  Facilities  for  trans- 
ortation  from  the  interior  are  nnmerons,  as  the 
oautj  ia  traversed  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
ailroad,  and  has  on  its  S.  W,  border  the  Poto- 
lac  river  and  the  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  canaL 
Japital,  Frederic  City.  II.  A  N.  E.  oo.  of  Va., 
boanding  in  magnificent  monntain  scenery; 
rea,  878  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 16,976,  of  whom 
,294  were  slaves.  It  occupies  part  of  the  great 
alley  of  Virginia,  is  highly  productive,  well 
altivated,  and  in  all  respects  one  of  the  richest 
orUons  of  the  state.  Two  or  three  small  af- 
aents  of  the  Potomac  supply  it  with  good 
rater  power.  The  staples  are  grain,  batter, 
ad  live  stock ;  in  1860  the  productions  amount- 
i  to  811,060  bushels  of  wheat,  199,  242  of  In- 
iaa  corn,  60,701  of  oats,  6,483  tons  of  hay, 
nd  193,894  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  78 
lilla,  11  factories,  1  iron  furnace,  1  fonndenr,  7 
mneries,  81  churches,  and  860  pupils  attendiiiK 
nblio  schools.  Blue  limestone  is  abundant.  A 
lilroad  extends  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Win- 
bester,  the  capital,  and  turnpike  roads  inter- 
H;t  the  county  in  all  directions.  Value  of  real 
state  in  18^  $5,742,761. 

FREDERIC  CITY,  the  capital  of  Frederic 
0.,  Md.,  situated  on  Carroll's  creek,  2  m.  from 
a  month  in  Konooacy  river,  and  60  m.  W.  of 
laltimore ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,028.  A  branch  rail- 
}ad  8  m.  long  connects  it  with  the  Baltimore 
ad  Ohio  railroad.  It  is  a  well  baUt  <»ty,  with 
'ide  regular  streets,  lined  with  hooses  of  brick 
r  atone.  It  contained  in  1850  a  hiudsome 
3art  honse,  a  gaol,  12  churches,  8  hauk8,.aa 
isuranoe  omoe,  various  scientific  and  literary 
istitutes,  6  newspaper  offices,  8  founderies 
ad  machine  shops,  a  ftilling  mill,  a  woollen 
ictory,  2  rope  factories,  12  oom  and  flour  miUs, 

saw  mills,  a  paper  mill,  and  several  other  man- 
factories.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  college  with  90 
::adenta,  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  of  a 
ease  for  novices  of  the  same  order,  and  of  a 
onvent  and  academy  of  the  Visitation  nuns. 
ts  trade  is  eztenaive,  and  the  surrounding 
onntrr  ia  remarkably  productive. 

FREDERIC,  the  name  of  several  monarobs 
nd  princes,  arranged  below  under  their  respect- 
re  countries  in  the  following  order :  Bohemia, 
tenmark,  Germany,  Prussia  (including  Bran- 
eaborg),  Saxony,  and  Wartemberg. 

L  BOHEUIA. 

FREDERIC,  elector  palatine  (V.)  and  king 
f  Bohemia,  bom  in  Amberg  in  1596,  died  in 
[entz,  Nov.  19, 1682.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
lector  Frederic  IV.,  and,  by  his  mother,  grand- 
}n  of  William  I,  of  Orange.  He  received 
careful  edaoatidh,  anoceeded  his  father  in  the 
alatinate  in  1610  as  a  minor,  married  Elizabeth, 
aughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  became  the 
^ader  of  the  Protestant  union,  and  in  the  2d 
ear  of  the  80  years'  war  (1619)  was  elected 
ing  of  Bohemia  by  the  revolted  people.  Indno- 
1  by  his  ambitions  wife,  who  preferred  "  taiur- 
raut  with  a  king  to  roast  beef  with  an  eleo- 
>r,"  he  accepted  the  regal  crown,  which  h« 


BOOB  after  lost,  through  the  battle  of  Pro^e 
plov.  8,  1620)  rapidly  won  by  his  cousin  Max- 
imilian of  Bavaria,  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
league.  Leaving  the  crown,  tlie  insignia,  and 
the  charter  of  Bohemii),  l-Vederio  hastily  escaped 
to  Holland,  and  lived  in  exile,  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire  and  persecuted  by  ridicule,  till 
hia  death. 

IL  DENMABK. 

FREDERIC  VI.,  king  of  Denmark,  son  of 
Christian  VII.  and  the  princess  Caroline  Ma- 
tilda, bom  Jan.  28, 1768,  died  Deo.  8, 1839.  He 
was  declared  regent  at  the  age  of  16.  His  ed> 
ncation  had  been  much  neglected,  bu{  he  rem- 
edied  this  niisfortane  by  great  natural  intelli' 
gence,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  a  capacity  for 
observation.  With  the  help  of  his  minister 
Count  Bemstorff  he  applied  nimself  to  the  abo- 
lition of  feudal  serfdom,  the  reformation  of  tho 
criminal  code,  the  breaking  up  of  monopolies, 
the  establishment  of  a  batter  financial  system, 
and  the  prohibition,  earlier  than  any  other  gov- 
ernment, of  the  sUve  trade.  March  10, 1792, 
was  the  date  of  the  edict  against  the  slave 
trade,  providing  for  its  enforcement  on  and  after 
Jan.  1,  1804.  In  1797  Bernstorff  died ;  he  had 
recommended  to  the  regent  to  observe  a  strict 
neutrality  in  the  wars  of  the  epoch,  but  tfaia 
soon  became  impossible.  In  1797  the  Danish 
admiral  Steen  Bille  gained  a  complete  victorj* 
over  the  Tripolitans,  who  had  for  some  time 
diBturl>ed  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
in  1800  the  regent  concluded  a  convention  with 
inland,  whose  claim  of  right  to  search  Dan- 
ish merchantmen  for  go^ds  contraband  of  war 
had  led  to  much  recrimination,  and  even  some 
acts  of  open  hostilitv.  But  in  Deo.  1800,  Den- 
mark having  agned  the  maritime  confederacy 
with  Bossia,  Sweden,  and  Prussia,  on  terms 
similar  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  ^e. 
flames  of  war  broke  oat  afresh.  Every  Danish 
vessel  in  English  porta  was  seized  on  Jan.  14| 
1801.  On  March  20,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  Nel- 
son second  in  command,  entered  the  Cattegafr 
with  a  fleet  of  47  vessels,  18  of  which  were  line- 
of-battle  ships.  The  regent  was  aammoned  to 
withdraw  from  the  neutral  convention,  and  to 
open  his  ports  to  the  English.  The  demand 
was  r^ected,  and  a  furious  engagement  follow' 
ed,  in  which  the  Danish  fleet  was  almost  anni- 
hil^«d.  An  armistice  was  now  oondnded  for 
14  weeks,  during  which  Denmark  oensented  to 
withdraw  from  the  marithne  confederacy,  and 
this  led  to  a  peace,  when  the  oonfederooy  was 
broken  up  by  the  assassination  of  the  czar  PanL 
June  24,  1801.  Frederic,  however,  persisted 
in  the  policy  of  neutrality,  and  oa  Aog.  8, 
1807,  a  British  fleet  agun  passed  the  8tr«t  at 
Elsinore,  and  appeared  off  Copenhagen.    The 

Erinoe  was  snmmoned  to  an  alliance  with  £n^- 
ind,  to  surrender  his  fleet,  his  capital,  and  his 
castle  at  Elsinore.  The  British  envoy  assured 
him  that  Denmark  should  lose  nothing,  and 
that  his  new  allies,  the  English  garrisons, 
would  pay  for  every  thing  they  needed.  Upon 
his  refusal,  the  capital  was  bombarded  for  S 
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days  (Sept  2-6).  A  oapHnlation  iraa  then 
made,  the  fleet  was  transferred  to  a  British  ad- 
miral, the  arsenal  and  docks  were  destroyed, 
and  every  ship  and  boat,  as  well  as  every  avail- 
able  piece  of  timber,  rope,  or  shipwright's  tool, 
were  carried  off  to  England.  Denmark  threw 
herself  at  onoe  into  the  arms  of  France,  and 
sent  forth  a  fleet  of  privateers  which  preyed  in- 
cessantly upon  British  commerce.  The  father 
of  the  Danish  regent,  the  nnhappy  Christian 
VII.,  died  March  12, 1808,  and  Frederic  ascend- 
ed the  throne.  He  had  been  married  in  1790 
to  the  daughter  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Oas- 
eel.  On  Deo.  10, 1609,  Sweden  signed  away 
Finland  to  Bossia ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  month,  a  treatr  .was  concluded  by 
Denmark  with  Sweden  which  was  designed  to 
retetablish  the  good  relations  of  the  two  conn- 
tries.  Both  were  exhausted  by  the  wars  of 
their  great  neighbors,  and  both  soon  became 
snbject  to  the  impetious  rule  of  Napoleon. 
Denmark  remained  his  most  faithfal  allyi  and 
suffered  accordingly.  In  1814  she  was  robbed 
of  Norway,  in  exchange  for  which  she  received 
Pomerania,  which  she  afterward  ceded  to  Pms- 
ria.  Frederic  was  at  last  compelled  to  send 
10,000  men  to  the  allied  army  against  the 
French  emperor.  The  state  had  become  bank- 
rupt in  1813.  The  peace  brooght  with  it  an 
immense  fall  in  the  price  of  provisions ;  and 
real  estate  remained  at  a  great  depreciation  of 
value  as  late  as  1826.  The  wisdom  and  devo- 
tion of  the  king  gradually  brought  about  im- 
provement in  general  affiiirs.  A  national  bank 
was  reestablished.  The  farmers  were  allowed 
to  pay  their  taxes  in  kind.  Order  was  restored 
to  the  finances,  and  confidence  returned.  The 
last  part  of  Frederic's  relga  is  remarkable  for 
the  establishment  of  a  representative  council  as 
a  popular  branch  of  the  government  (May  28, 
188l),  which  was  received  by  his  subjects  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy. 

FREDERIC  VII.,  kiM  of  Denmark,  son  and 
successor  of  Christian  VIII.,  bora  in  Copenha- 
gen, Oct  6, 1808,  aspended  the  throne  Jan.  20, 
1848.  His  mother  was  the  princess  Charlotte 
Frederioa,  of  Meoklenburg-Schwerin.  From 
1826  to  1828  he  travelled  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  studied  in  Geneva.  He  was  mar- 
ried Nov.  1, 1828,  to  the  princess  Wilhelmina 
Maria  of  Denmark,  whom  he  divorced  in  1887. 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  removed  by  royal 
order  to  Fredericia  iit  Jutland.  His  exile  end- 
ed with  his  father's  accession  to  the  throne  in 
1889.  In  June,  1841,  he  was  married  to  the 
princess  Caroline  Charlotte  Marianne  of  Meok- 
lenborg-Strelitz,  whom  he  tdso  put  away  in 
Sept  1846 ;  and  in  Aug.  18C0,  he  contracted  a 
morganatic  marriage  with  a  milliner  of  Coi>en- 
hagen  whom  he  had  created  Countess  Danner 
in  1848.  The  principal  events  of  his  reign  are 
the  revolt  of  Bchleswig-Holstein  in  1848  and 
the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues  in  18S7,  for  an 
account  of  which  see  Denmark.  Frederic  has 
no  children,  and  the  heir  presumptive  is  his 
uncle,  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  is  also  chil^ees. 


m.  enoiAHT. 
FREDERIC  I.,  emperor  of  Gennaqr,  n. 
named  Barbarossa  (Redbeard^  mo  of  Dub 
Frederic  11.  of  Swabui,  aDdjD&h,dti^tir(if 
Henry  the  Black,  duke  of  Bavaria,  bon  in  lin 
drowned  June  10,  1190.  His  nscfe,  Ooonj 
m.,  the  first  German  emperor  of  6h  boon  of 
Swabia  (HohenstenffenX  had  so  entiidy  rai  tbt 
confidence  of  the  princes  and  Bobla  k  both 
Italy  and  Germany,  that  upon  his  reoamindt- 
tion  Frederic,  then  duke  of  Swabis,  TKoiin- 
monsly  elected  his  8ncoeeB(»-  (11621.  Qidt. 
vation  was  received  tbroi^oot  Eimpe  lift 
marked  satisfaction.  After  redodiic  Nfod 
revolted  Italian  dties  and  recdviog  tbecron 
of  Italy  at  Pavia,  he  went  to  Rome,  ntstilti 
lished  the  pope's  supremacy  there,  vhidi  M 
been  shaken  by  AnioU  of  Breads,  and  n 
crowned  emperor,  but  not  until  the  ysft 
(Adrian  IV.)  had  obliged  him  to  perfonn  wr- 
eral  humiliating  ceremonies  whidi  Frederic  *« 
afterward  enraged  to  learn  that  theBoaoasn. 
garded  as  acts  of  temporal  vassalage.  Hiiaeit 
ctre  was  to  pacify  the  empire  by  aettliiig  & 
disputes  between  the  archbishop  of  Menti  mi 
the  count  j>alatine  of  the  Rbiue,  and  Aedll- 
oulties  concerning  the  dnchy  of  Baririi  H« 
reduced  Boleslas  of  Poland  to  vaHahge,  tad 
ia  6  years  had  ■  restored  the  empire  to  tbt 
proq>erity  which  it  enjoyed  under  EeuTnL 
He  now  tamed  his  attention  sgain  to  itatf, 
where  the  smaller  towns  were  groaning  mder 
the  oppression  of  Milan,  and  in  1158  lie  appear- 
ed before  the  latter  citv  with  116,000  troop 
and  forced  it  to  snbmisaon.  It  soon  rebelled 
again,  and  its  fortifications  were  deatrojed  ul 
its  innabitants  enled.  Meanwhile  Pope  Adiia 
had  died  (llfi9X  and  Alexander  ID.  bees  ^ 
sen  to  succeed  him.  Frederic,  hoverer,  im- 
ported an  antipope,  Victor  IV.,  and  Alenadet 
was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  mnoe.  VxM 
died  in  1164,  and  the  emperw  tltereapoant  V 
another  antipope,  who  took  the  title  d?itm 
III.,  and  crowned  the  emperor  and  hiieoHcrt 
a  second  time  in  the  ohordi  of  St.  Flier  it 
Rome  in  1167.  The  Lombard  citiee,  vKa 
had  formed  a  powerful  league  agaiist  Fre^ 
next  awakened  the  impetw  reaaibnest,Wi 
terrible  pestilence  whion  broke  out  in  hiiBiir 
dissipated  all  his  plans  and  forced  him  tei^ 
turn  to  Germany  in  disguise,  with  onlja  w 
followers.  The  citiee  of  Lombardy  novo* 
solidated  their  leune.  .The  defences  of  KSa 
were  restored,  and  a  new  dty  eprang  qi ■• 
beautifhl  and  naturally  fortified  spot,  wm» 
honor  of  the  pope  and  in  defiance  of  tte  eopfr 
ror  was  called  Alexandria  or  ^^eaaandria.  I* 
ring  this  time  Frederic  was  Bnsly  engaged  a 
regulating  the  afhirs  of  Qermany,  a^""*""** 
ternal  troubles,  settling  the  contests  in  the  wW 
between  Henry  the  Con,  dnke  of  8ax(fflT«» 
Bavaria,  and  his  adversaries,  and  straigtlin^ 
his  own  power.  After  nearly  7  year*  i*"* 
at  home,  ne  prepared  onoe  more  to  enter  IWf' 
In  tiie  automn  of  1174  he  invested  A]ea«i*5 
but  after  a  siege  of  7  montin,  dnriog  vlud 
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lis  army  aaSSerei  greatly  trom  sickness  and  hr 
igue,  and  a  fimitless  assault,  he  drew  off  bis 
orces  and  (^ened  negotiations  with  the  Lom- 
larda  who  bad  come  to  the  relief  of  the  city. 
"he  deliberations  however  were  soon  broken 
(E,  and  on  May  39, 1176,  a  decisive  battle  was 
raght  near  Legnano,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ike  of  Como,  in  wliich  Frederic  was  defeated 
rith  great  loss,  and  was  snppoBed  for  some 
ays  to  have  been  killed.  He  reappeared  at 
'avia,  where  the  empress  had  alreadv  pnt  on 
loaming.  He  now  acknowledged  Alexander 
3  pope,  the  ban  of  exoommumcation  under 
rhich  he  had  lain  for  10  years  was  taken  off, 
ad  in  July,  1177,  an  interview  took  place  at 
''enice,  between  the  pontiff  the  emperor,  and 
3veral  other  potentates,  in  which  a  complete 
30onciliation  was  effected.  Frederic  hnmbled 
imself  again  at  the  pope's  feet,  and  received 
-om  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  at  which,  the  Ger- 
lans  exclaimed :  "  Lord  God,  we  praise  thee  I" 
he  cities  of  Lombardy  obtained  a  tmce  for  6 
ears.  The  war  had  lasted  20  years.  New 
■onbles  were  now  raised  in  Germany  by  the 
mbitions  duke  Henry  the  Lion.  He  was  final- 
r  subdued,  however,  and  banished  for  8  years 
>  £nghm4  where,  having  previously  married 
[otilda,  the  daughter  of  the  English  king  Henry 
[.,  be  became  the  founder  of  the  royal  family 
r  Brunswick.  The  Lombard  truce  was  follow> 
d  in  1188  by  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  on 
jrms  lionorable  to  all  parties^  and  when  Fred- 
ric  made  a  journey  to  Italy  soon  afterward  he 
ras  received  by  his  old  enemies  with  the  wild- 
9t  acclamations  of  joy.  Tranquillity  reigned 
1  an  his  dominions  when  the  news  of  the  taH 
t  Jerusalem  in  1187  caused  Pope  Clement  IIL 
3  procMm  the  8d  crusade.  The  old  emperor 
MK  the  cross,  and  in  the  spring  of  1189  put 
imself  at  the  head  of  160,00<)  warriors,  crowed 
[angary,  severely  punished  the  Greeks,  whom 
e  suspected  of  treasonable  designs,  penetrated 
ito  Ada  Minor,  defeated  the  Moalems  in  sev- 
ral  engagements,  and  took  Iconinm  (Eonieh). 
'be  army  reached  the  btmks  of  the  Seleph  or 
Jalycadnus,  June  10, 1190.  The  vanguard  bad 
rossed  by  a  bridge,  when  the  emperor,  impatient 
9  join  bis  son,  Duke  Frederic  of  Swabia,  who 
kf  the  advance,  plunged  with  his  war  horse  and 
eavy  armor  into  the  stream,  was  overpowered 
ly  the  cxurent,  and  was  borne  away.  His  dead 
ody  was  recovered  and  buried  by  his  son. 
•ome  historians  have  preferred  a  less  well  an- 
tienticated  account  that  he  lost  his  life  in  oon- 
sqnence  of  bathing  in  the  Oydnns.  Frederic 
ras  a  man  of  nobleand  magnanimous  qualities, 
f  great  mental  endowments,  and  of  spirit  equal 
like  in  reverses  and  prosperity,  though  some- 
rhat  arrogant  and  occasionally  cruel  in  the 
eat  of  war.  He  was  a  patron  of  letters  and  a 
lan  of  learned  accomplishments,  and  all  these 
dvantages  were  moreover  enhanoed  by  remark- 
ble  elegance  and  mi\]esty  of  aspect.  After 
ivordng  his  first  wife  (1166),  he  was  married 
1  Be^ce  of  Burgundy.  His  son  Frederic, 
wader  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  lost  his  life  in 
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the  8d  crusade,  and  another  son,  Ileniy  VL, 
succeeded  to  the  empire. 

FREDERIC  II.,  a  German  emperor  of  the 
house  of  Hohenstanfen,  and  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  son  of  Henry  YL  and  Oonstantia  of 
Sicily,  bom  at  Jesi,  near  Anoona,  Deo.  26, 1194^ 
died  in  Fiorenzola,  Dec.  12,  1260.  He  was 
educated  with  great  {mto  by  his  mother  under 
the  guardiansliip  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  ac- 
quired an  extensive  knowledge  of  ancient  fuod 
modem  languages,  as  wdl  as  of  different  sciences, 
including  philosophy,  which  he  learned  from  a 
Saracen  teacher,  and  poetry,  which  he  cultivat- 
ed himself,  and  soon  developed  those  chivalrio 
and  royal  talents,  that  active,  energetic,  and 
buoyant  spirit  which  made  him  one  of  the  most 
distingaished  monarchs  of  the  middle  ages.  He 
was  hereditary  duke  of  Swabia  and  otiier  do- 
minions in  Germany,  but  for  bis  investiture  and 
coronation  as  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  his 
mother  sacrificed  to  Innocent  UI.  (1209)  some 
of  the  most  essential  rights  of  the  state.  His 
uncle,  Philip  of  Swabia,  who  disputed  the 
throne  of  Germany  after  the  death  of  Heniy 
YI.  with  Otho  lY.,  having  fallen  in  a  battle, 
Frederic  was  assisted  by  the  pope  to  reestab- 
lish the  imperial  dignity  of  his  house.  He  re- 
paired to  Germany  in  1212,  was  joyfully  re- 
ceived by  the  Ghibellines,  compelled  Otho  to 
retire,  was  crowned  at  Aiz  la  Ohapelle  in  1216, 
and  generally  acknowledged  in  1218.  Leaving 
his  son  Henry,  whom  he  caused  to  be  declared 
king  of  the  Romans,  in  Germany,  he  started  in 
1220  for  Italy,  hastened  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  crowned  as  emperor,  and  thence,  to  his 
hereditary  kingdom,  whose  affitirs  he  arranged 
while  preparing  for  a  crusade,  according  to  a 
solemn  promise  given  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Men 
of  science,  poets,  and  artists  flocked  to  his 
oonrt,  the  university  of  Naples  was  founded, 
the  medical  school  of  Salemo  became  flourish- 
ing, oollectiona  of  art  were  procured,  and  Peter 
de  Yinea  prepared  an  extensive  code  of  laws 
to  suit  all  the  classes  and  nations  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  which  Frederic,  no  less  ambitious 
than  his  grandfather  Barbarossa,  was  scheming 
to  unite  into  one  hereditary  empire.  These 
schemes,  however,  were  chedced  by  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  tl^e  Lombard  cities,'  which  re- 
msed  to  send  their  representatives  to  the  pro- 
posed diet  of  Cremona,  reestablished  their 
league  under  the  lead  of  Milan  and  barred  the 
passages  of  the  Alps,  and  still  more  by  the  antag- 
onistic exertions  of  the  popes  Hononna  III.  and 
Gregory  IX.,  who  finally  compelled  the  emperor 
to  start  upon  his  long  delayed  crnsade  (1227). 
But  a  pestilential  disease  which  broke  out  on 
board  the  fleet  obliged  him  to  land  at  Otranto ; 
the  expedition  only  reached  the  Morea,  and 
Gregory  IX.,  boldly  pursuing  the  policy  of 
Gregory  YII.,  punished  the  emperor  with  ex- 
communication and  interdict  It  was  in  v<dn 
that  Frederic  started  again  the  next  year, 
reached  the  Holy  Land,  and  fought  sncoesdtally 
against  the  Mussulmans ;  the  policy  of  the  pop«^ 
mio  declared  him  unworthy  before  absolntioii 
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to  ImMI*  fbr  the  oroas,  rooMd  against  him  Hm 
ch  of  Jerusalem  and  tbe  8  orden  ol 
^bts  in  tbeEaat,  and  also  prodnced  tbe  uaar- 
of  his  ftther-in-law,  John  of  Brienne, 
titokr  king  of  Jerasalem,  in  the  Italian  king- 
dom. Having  ooooladed  a  trace  of  10  yean 
with  the  saltaa  of  Egypt,  which  brought  into 
his  poeaeirion  the  amj  cities  and  the  whole 
eeast  ot  Jadea,he  retorned  as  crowned  king' 
«f  Jerosalem,  nconqnered  his  kmgdom,  de- 
feated the  isttignes  m  bis  enemies,  md  finally 
gained  hia  absoliition  (1230).  The  Lombard 
cities,  however,  still  mMntained  their  leagne, 
being  now  supported  hy  the  rebellion  of  Heniy, 
the  son  of  tiie  emperor.  fVederio  retorned  to 
Gtermaaj  after  en  absence  of  16  years,  restored 
his  imperial  dignity,  and  pardoned  -his  son. 
Bat  a  new  rebellion  drew  upon  the  prince  th« 
poniahment  of  tmpriaonment  for  life,  m  Uie  7th 
year  of  which  he  died.  His  yomger  brother 
Conrad  was  made  king  of  the  Banians  in  his 
stead,  and  Frederic  marched  indnst  tlie  Lom- 
bards, and  defeated  them  at  Gortenuova  (Nov. 
M-ST,  1S37) ;  all  the  dties  surrendered  except 
Milan,  Brescia,  Piacenea,  and  Bologna,  whose 
redataaoe  was  ag^n  encounged  by  Gregory 
IX.  Irritated  by  Frederic's  having  made  bis 
Batoral  son  Ensio  king  of  Sardinia,  the  pope 
again  exoomnraaieated  the  emperor  on  Pabn 
Sunday,  1S89.  Frederic  marched  against  Rome, 
took  Ravenna  (ISilX  but  paused  to  listen  to  a 
proposal  that  the  food  shonld  be  decided  by  an 
assembly  of  bishops.  Soon,  however,  chasging 
his  mind,  he  had  the  Genoese  fleet,  wbidi  was 
conveying  100  prehttesto  Rome,  iateroepted  by 
Enzio.  Gregory  IX.  <Ud  not  loa^  survive  these 
reverses.  The  stiort  papacy  of  Celertiiie  lY. 
and  a  long  interrsgnnm  followed,  wHeh  was  ter- 
minated by  the  euetion  of  InnocMit  lY.  The 
new  p<^,  once  the  itiend  of  the  emperor,  be- 
eameiiis  bitterest  enemy,  confirmed  his  ezoon^ 
manication,  fled  to  Lyons  in  France,  where  he 
convoked  a  eonocil,  dted  Frederic  before  tMs 
tribonal,  r^ected  his  defender  Thaddens  of  8»- 
essa,  dedared  the  thnme  of  Germany  vaosat, 
and  sabae^nently  recognized  two  new  empe- 
rors, Henry  Raqw  of  Thuringia,  who  was  de- 
feated by  Conrad,  and  William  of  Holland. 
The  old  emperor  was  now  deserted  by  many  of 
his  allies,  and  lost  a  battle  before  Parnaa,  and 
another  near  Bologna,  in  which  Eneio  was  made 
prisoner.  He  even  became  convinced  tliat  his 
old  fHend  Peter  de  Vlnea  had  treaoheroosly 
attempted  to  poison  him,  for  which  Peter  was 
sent  to  prison,  where  he  killed  himself  by  dash- 
ing his  bead  aMinst  the  wall.  In  spite  of  all 
these  disasters  Frederic  eontinned  the  struggle 
nntil  he  died. 

FREDERIC  m.,  snmamed  the  Padfio,  em- 
peror of  Germany  (IV.  as  king  of  Germany,  V. 
as  archduke  of  Austria),  son  of  Duke  Ernest 
of  Styrio,  and  a  Polish  priBcees,  bom  in  Inn»- 
pruck,  Sept  21,  1416,  died  in  Lints,  Aug.  19, 
.1408.  Having  begun  his  reign  over  Styria, 
Carintiiia,  and  Camiola,  together  wtth  his 
.teotbar  Albert  th»  PtocUgal,  in  14801,  he  be* 


eama,  after  (lie  death  of  the  eaperor  Albal 
IL  (1489Xgnar£an<tf  hissoaLsd^thtPMl- 
hmuoas,  and  was  nnanimaBstysfeettdU^rf 
Germany  (1440).  Bdng  of  an  eioMb^oa- 
tions  and  peaeefiildii^iosition,  he  mated  tiiii 
bordensome  dignity  only  after  11  vMb*  Na- 
tation, and  waa  crowned  at  Aiz  kC^idi  in 
1442.  Possessed  of  many  prima  istM,  be  • 
was  nevertiieless  inadequate  to  tiie  taki(  ni- 
in^  the  Gtermaa  empire  in  that  period  oiav- 
ohical  turbulence,  or  even  (rfdefendfaig  tiHohc- 
ests  of  his  boose,  though  these  were  rnndt  tear 
to  his  heart  than  the  iatereats  of  fhsMfin, 
against  the  attaAs  of  the  warhkamdimtiiii 
Matthias  Oorvinna,  king  of  Engpj,  Oeoqi 
Podiebrad  of  B<^mia,  and  Gbarki  the  M  g( 
Burgundy.  The  only  weapoa  be  aeemt  tokm 
wielded  vrith  dexterity  was  dipkmacjc, bitting 
too^  served  only  the  private  poipoM  ttik 
house  of  Austria,  of  which  faenijrlMripai- 
ed  as  tbe  second  fbnnder,  inqiiteofliiadv- 
Ience.  Wars,  howevw,  in  which  his  |art  m 
generally  passive,  filled  nearly  the  irbtit » 
•f  this  peace-loving  monarch,  vbieb  vm  at 
longest  of  any  German  empercr'i,  ]si%  fir  it 
years.  His  brother  Albert,  dukeof  Ufpri»  . 
tria,  repeatedly  attacked  him;  tlwiiiprini 
under  John  Hunyady  invaded  AaarikOitf- 
'62);  the  Armagnacs,  whom  the  enpatclad 
called  to  aid  him  against  the  Swia,  gemdtM 
depredations  (1446);  Matthiss  Corrinu  ■! 
Geoive  Podiebrad  defiaated  the  iqierid  Mw; 
the  Talis  ravaged  Gamiok  (1468);  hsIiElia 
bn^oatwidiCbariastheBo}dofBngiiBd]r,iil 
a  war  was  carried  on  in  the  Ketberiuda,vliiA 
MazhsUian,  the  son  of  Frederic,  ksdneM 
after  the  death  of  Oharies  Um  Bdd  (147D«ili> 
die  hand,  of  his  daughter  Msiy,  ind  vkaei* 
was  made  captive  in  1488.  FndanDWtidB 
hdmiUated  by  tbe  vsorpation  of  Sim  tUVrn 
(144^  after  the  death  of  the  hnt  Yiaoooti;  M 
the  Swisa,  who  routed  the  AraugDao,  iri  CM- 
pelled  him  to  an  un&vorable  <n*^[(|^ 
in  the  qnanrel  <^  the  suooeasioa  of  tbepoitia* 
(1449),  which  threatened  tocostbimlustkiia); 
by  continual  lawlessness  in  QsRnssy,  ■wbm» 
was  even  once  cited  boKnre  the  secret  t^w 
ettho  FsAflM/andby  theanecesiiveeiicmi'- 
ments  of  the  popes,  partienlariy  of  Pins  H.^ 
his  secretary  as  iEneas  Bylrios).  Hiicfcla* 
torts  to  avert  the  invasion  of  theToriow" 
Joomey  to  Roma  for  a  «H>fcr«oos  witbtw;^ 
(1468),  and  the  convening  of  a  diet  »t  Bim* 
(1471),  both  without  result  Hi»lsrtyeww» 
cheered  by  the  snoceases  of  his  son  l'*^*^ 
whom  he  had  made  king  of  Bom*  (Itfft* 
finally  intrusted  with  all  the  cares  of  !»«■» 
ion  (1490),  himself  retiring  to  JJ"'*.^*?!' 
was  engagied  in  his  fevorite  studies  vft^^tg 
alchemy, <4a>d  botanv  till  the  end  of  hiein- '" 
waa  the  last  king  of  Germany  whoynw^ 
ed  emperor  of  Rome  and  king  of  tbe  Iw^ 

Havh^  inherited  Lower  Auitris  «  «**r 
of  LadishiB,  and  Upper  Austria  oa  tin*?; 
brotiier  Albwt,  ha  raised  these  nnHedpis** 
to  the  dignity  of  mazohdnd^.   Ikaenm* 
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G«rmaiif  beoame  Matty  benditary  in  hk  bouse, 
the  next  soocessor  being  bis  son  Itaximilian  I. 
His  device  is  said  to  bare  been  A.  £.  I.  0.  U. : 
Av$trim  «*<  <Byewir«  «tii  wmeno, 

FBEDEBICf  III.,  king  of  Oemumy. '  See 
Louis  tbx  Ba.vabiax. 

rr.  PEOBSUL 

7REDERI0  WILLIAM,  elector  of  Branden- 
ba^  osoaUy  styled  tbe  Great  Elector,  and  tbe 
foonder  of  tbe  Prussian  monarchy,  born  ia 
1620,  died  in  Potsdam,  April  28,  1688.  He 
came  to  tbe  electoral  pover  at  tbe  age  of  20 
(1640),  on  tbe  death  of  bis  father,  George  Wil- 
liam, tne  10th  elector.  The  fittber  Iiad  been  a 
feeble  piinee,  with  a  tnutoroos- minister.  His 
estates  nad  been  oontinaaUy  ravaged  by  Swedes 
uxi  imperialists  during  ttus  first  22  of  tbe  80 
jrewtf*  war.  Tbe  cities  lay  almost  in  rains,  tbe 
villages  for  the  most  part  horned  and  dep<H>a- 
Late«^  and  a  part  of  his  paternal  inheritance  bad 
beea  confiscated  bv  the  Swedes.  Tbe  young 
priooe  began  his  reign  by  dismissing  bis  father's 
unworthy  4xiBncil,  qy  r^alating  bis  finances, 
and  by  negotitMang  witii  so  mnoh  address  as  to 
respain  his  lost  provinoe&jrhicb  were  guaranteed 
to  nim  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  8  years  later. 
A  year  after  his  accession  he  ooooluded  a  treaty 
of  neutrality  with  tbe  Swedish  queen  Christina, 
and  S  years  after,  by  an  armistioe  with  Hesse- 
Oaaael,  the  strong  outpost  city  of  Cleves  and 
the  eoonty  of  Mu'k  ia  Westphalia  were  added 
to  bb  dominiona.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia 
wae  concluded  in  1648,  when  the  elector,  who 
bad  Just  chums  to  tbe  whole  of  Potneraafai,  re- 
ceived but  the  eastern  portion  of  that  coun- 
try ;  but  as  an  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  tbe 
western  divisioa  and  tbe  island  of  BOgen,  he 
obtained  tbe  ceanty  <^  Hobenstein,  the  bishop- 
rics of  Itinden,  Halberstadt,  and  Kamin,  as  lay 
principalities,  and  the  reversion  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Magdeburg.  He  had  withdrawn 
firomthe  war  in  great  part  7  years  before,  but 
his  army  was  mnch  improved.  He  formed  an 
alUanoe  with  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  in  16S6 
against  Poland.  The  aeqacl  was  the  fall  of 
Warsaw,  and  Frederic's  aohievement  of  the  in- 
dependence  of  bis  Prasrian  duchy,  forraeriy  un- 
der enfeofi&nent  to  Poland.  Louis  XIV.  at  Uila 
time  was  putsoio^  with  persevering  arabitioa 
bis  project  of  a  Bhine  AwHier,  and  the  conquest 
of  tbe  Spanish  Ketherlands.  He  seized  a 
line  of  frontier  towns,  and  invaded  Holland 
(1072).  One  only  of  the  German  [xinoee,  the 
eleotor  of  Brandenburg,  seemed  conscious  of  the 
danger,  and  a(ter  arming  his  exposed  WeetptuF 
lian  dominions  he  appealed  soeeessfblly  to  tbe 
emperor  Leopold  of  Austria,  to  Denmark,  to 
Hease-Caasel,  and  other  German  states.  A  Joint 
army  was  placed  under  the  command  of  an  im- 
periu  general;  bat  the  Austrian  cooperation 
was  crippled  through  ^e  machinations  of  Leo- 
pold's privjoooaoillor,  Lobkowite,  whobeoamea 
oreatora  of  tiia  French  ministers.  Frederic  Wil- 
liam was  compiled  thoa  to  come  to  terms  wiHt 
Franca,  with  the  loss  of  Wesel  and  Bees  (1678). 
Tnmwrtirtaly  after  this  evait,,Aiat(i»  twandng 


openiti<»B  agfUnsttbe  Freni^,  thedeoteragatii 
took  up  arms,  and  Louis,  in  order  to  fomisli  oo- 
cupation  for  the  electoral  forces  in  their  own 
county,  engsged  the  king  of  Sweden  to  advance 
upon  Berlin.  The  Swedes  aocordingly  entered 
Brandenbura  by  a  rapid  forced  mardi.  Frederio 
arrived  soddeiuv  firom  tbe  Rhine  at  Magde- 
burg, and  borrymg  across  the  Elbe  at  tbe  bead 
of  his  cavalry  (but  6,000  in  number),  surprised 
tbe  Swedes  at  Fehrbellm.  His  bi&atry  (11,000) 
were  man^  miles  in  the  rear,  but  he  attacked  tbe 
enemy  without  delay,  June  28,  1675.  The 
rout  was  oomplete.  Frederio  pursued  tbe  fiy- 
ing  enemy  into  Pomerania,  and  reduced  the 
greater  portion  of  the  province.  By  a  treaty 
ofpeaoe  O^nne  29,  1679)  the  elector  restored 
nearly  all  his  conquests,  and  received  from 
fVance  800,000  crowns.  He  now  devoted  him- 
self to  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions,  and  the 
extension  of  their  area.  He  founded  univerd* 
ties,  welcomed  over  20,000  Protestant  exiles. 
Whom  Lonis  XIV.  banished  from  France,  and 
made  it  the  aim  of  his  life  to  oppose  French  ag- 
gression, and  to  protect  the  liberties  of  Germany. 
FREDERIO  I.,  1st  king  of  Prussia,  bom  in 
Ednigsberg,  July  22, 1657,  died  Feb.  26, 1718. 
He  was  tbe  son  of  Frederio  William,  tbe  great 
elector,  whose  heir  apparent  be  became  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother.  Deformed  by  hav- 
ing been  dropped  when  a  child  from  tbe  arms  of 
his  nurse,  and  of  weak  constitution,  bis  educa- 
tion was  neglected,  and  thus  his  stepmother  could 
the  more  easily  persuade  the  old  elector  to  be- 
queath in  his  will  a  part  of  bis  possessions  to 
ber  children.  Bat  Frederic,  who  was  no  less 
uabiUons  than  bis  father,  and  was  assured  of 
tbe  favor  of  tbe  emperor  Lec^ld  I.,  took,  on 
his  accession  as  eleotor  in  1688,  under  the  name 
of  Frederio  lU.,  immediate  possession  of  the 
whole  inheritanoe,  dedaring  the  will  n^ill,  and 
satisfyi^his  stepbrothers  with  oflSces  anQ  pen- 
sioi».  While  vyiog  in  brilliancy  with  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.,  he  tiao  streunoosly  pursued 
tbe  pdicy  of  aggrandizement  so  eaooessfally 
carried  on  by  his  father.  Seeking  the  alUance 
of  inflnentUu  princes,  he  lent  several  of  them 
hia  troops,  on  condition  of  mntoal  support  or 
pavment  in  money.  Thns  6,000  of  bis  soldiers 
aided  William  of  Orange  to  secure  the  throne 
of  England,  and  fought  in  the  great  battle  of  tbe 
Boyne ;  20,000  fought  sncoeeefnlly  against  the 
French,  who  had  ravaged  the  Palatinate  (1689); 
IS.OOO  joined  the  qnadmple  alliance  of  the  Em- 
pire, Spain,  Holland,  and  England,  and  fongbt 
on  the  Rhine  (1690) ;  6,000  were  sent  (1691)  to 
assist  tbe  emperor  in  his  Hungarian  war  against 
the  Turks,  and  contributed  to  the  victories  of 
ZaUnkemin,  Belgrade,  and  Zentha.  Bnt  all 
these  services  procured  Frederic  in  the  peace 
of  Ryswiok  (1697)  politically  only  the  oon- 
firmadon  of  the  stipulations  granted  to  his 
father  by  the  treaties  of  Weet^ialia  and  St. 
Germain.  Private  negotiations,  however,  with 
several  reigning  bowes,  fouaded  on  exchanges, 
purchases,  and  promises,  gave  him  in  part  the 
unmediato  poMeMion  o£  in  port  hereditaty 
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claims  to,  Tftrions  territories,  which  greatly  ea- 
larged  the  limits  of  his  dominions.  The  chief 
object  of  his  ambition,  the  royal  crown,  had 
still  to  be  guned.  This  was  finally  accomplished 
after  long  negotiations  by  a  treaty  with  toe  em- 
peror, condaded  Nor.  16,  1700,  and  based  on 
the  humiliating  obligation  to  aid  the  emi>eror 
with  10,000  troops  in  the  threatening  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  to  support  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria in  eyery  debate  in  the  diet,  and  to  vote  for 
its  princes  at  every  imperial  election.  Hasten- 
ing to  EOnigsberg  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
Frederic  and  his  wife,  the  sister  of  George  I. 
of  England,  were  crowned  with  the  greatest 
splendor,  Jan.  18, 1701.  On  this  occasion  he 
founded  the  order  of  the  black  eagle.  Prussia 
was  soon  acknowledged  as  a  kingdom  by  most 
of  tiie  states  of  Europe ;  by  Spam  and  France 
in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  the  pope,  the  republic 
of  Poland,  and  the  Teutonic  order;  were  the  last 
to  recognise  it.  .  In  the  wars  of  Cfasries  XII.  of 
Sweden  Frederic  took  no  part,  being  actively 
engaged  in  the  support  of  his  tuly  the  emperor 
in  the  long  struggle  against  Louis  XIV.  He  sent 
to  the  army  on  the  Danube  20,000  men,  who 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Blenheim  (1704),  and 
to  Italy  6,000,  who  greatly  contributed  to  Eu- 
gene's victory  at  Turin  (1706).  When  he  died 
the  war  was  not  terminated,  though  in  its 
chief  point  long  before  decided  in  fistvor  of  the 
French  pretender  to  the  Spanish  succession. 
Frederic  is  praised  for  his  natural  kindness,  love 
of  bis  subjects,  and  loyalty  to  his  allies ;  but 
his  vanitv,  love  of  pomp,  and  ertravaganoe, 
which  led  to  ruinous  extortions,  deserve  unmiti- 

gted  blame.  He  founded  the  university  of 
alle,  the  Berlin  academies  of  science  and  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  and  the  supreme  court 
of  appeal  Like  his  mtber  he  was  a  consistent 
defender  of  the  interests  of  Protestantism  in 
Germany. 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  L,  the  2d  king  of 
Pmssia,  son  of  Frederic  I.  and  Elizabeth,  a 
princess  of  Hesse-Oassel,  bom  in  1688,  died  May 
8],  1740.  The  new  monarchy  (dating  from 
1701)  had  been  ungraciously  recognized  by  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  the  crown  prince 
early  conceived  the  design  of  making  for  Prus- 
sia a  conspicuous  place  among  the  powers  by 
means  of  an  army.  He  ascendedtbe  throne  Feb. 
S0, 1718,  and  by  strict  economy  was  enabled  to 
maintain  a,  peace  establishment  of  60,000,  and 
at  length  of  72,000  men,  being  A  part  of  his 
subjects.  The  ruling  mania  of  his  life  was  to 
form  a  corps  of  g^ant  soldiers;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose his  envoys  ransacked  the  world.  An  Irish 
recruit  measurina;  7  feet  was  induced  to  enlist 
by  a  bounty  paid  in  cash  equivalent  to  $6,200, 
a  sum  much  greater  than  the  year's  salary  of 
the  Prussian  ambassador  who  found  him  in  the 
streets  of  London.  During  a  reign  of  27  years 
Frederic  preserved  nnhiterrupted  peace  for  Prus 
sia,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  misunderrtand- 
Ing  with  Gfaarles  XH.,  and  a  little  idle  soldierinR 
under  Prince  Eugene.  In  1718  he  had  concluded 
with  Sweden,  during  OharWs  absence  in  Tnr 


key,  aireaty,  the  object  of  which  ms  to  ptaem 
Swedish  Pomerania  traia  Rosda  and  Suobj. 
In  consideration  of  400,000  tfaalm,  FMerio 
received  the  cities  of  Stettin  and  Wmir,  aad 
was  to  mediate  between  the  bellwnwts. 
Oharies,  returning  subsequently  fno  hAty. 
insisted  on  the  restoration  of  Stettin, lnAteAiKa 
to  reftand  tlte  money.  Frederic  prompajiedu^ 
ed  war,  and  took  the  field  in  penon;  od  fbe 
result  was  the  acqnidtion  of  romeraniiabr 
as  the  river  Peene,  with  Stettin,  andtheidak 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  on  payment  of  l,0(n,- 
000  thalers  (about  $1,400,000).  Tlie  itdlonig 
characteristic  speech  was  addressed  l)j  the  king 
to  his  privy  council  when  about  to  takt  tkt 
field  for  this  war :  "  As  I  am  a  mm,  lad  mi; 
therefore  die  of  a  shot,  I  command  yon  to  tike 
good  care  of  Fritz  [the  crown  prince  Ftedoi^ 
wen  8  years  old] ;  and  I  give  all  (tf  ycii, 
my  wife  to  begin  with,  my  corse,  if  job  do 
not  bnry  me  at  Potsdam  in  the  durdi  wft 
there,  without  feasting  and  without  cm- 
mony."  The  -wHa  of  this  amisUe  boslMBd, 
Sophia  Dorothea  of  Hanover,  bore  10  diMv; 
among  whom  the  eldest  son  (aftOTwardfMoie 
the  Great)  and  a  daagfater,  Wflhehmai,iDennl 
the  ferocious  hatred  of  the  &tfaer.  Ttekhf 
strove  hard  to  cut  off  the  young  prince  frw  to 
sncceasion,  and  endeavored  to  force  him  ton- 
nonnoe  it.  The  youth  ooiMented  on  oodS&ii 
of  his  father  declaring  that  he  was  not  Us  fa- 
ther. The  old  king,  whose  conjngal  witiawt 
was  severely  shocked  at  thb  unsBgwerableie- 
tort,  was  silenced  by  it,  imd  died  at  lengA  ii 
his  son's  arms.  His  son  wrote  of  Mm:  "Ht 
had  an  industrious  q>irit  in  a  robust  bodj, 
with  perhaps  more  capadty  for  "•in"'*  *••* 
than  any  man  that  ever  lived;  and  if  be » 
onpied  himself  with  little  things,  it  wh  tbrt 
great  results  might  be  the  coDseqnawe."  S) 
character  was  singularly  ftall  of  contn£rtieai| 
He  was  at  once  Just  ahd  cruel ;  pannmonioB  w 
liberal;  a  careAil  and  a  brutal  father  ;sdewr 
of  Lntheranism,  yet  pnnishbg  metephpoBS 
with  exile.  He  left  to  his  son  |8,0»0,OOOl^^ 
plus  money,  and  72,000  sddiers. 

FREDERIC  IL,  8d  king  of  Pmssia,  toonf 
Frederic  the  Great,  bom  in  Beriin,  Jan.  M,  1  jn, 
died  at  the  chateau  of  SansSond,  A-ng.  ilM- 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  King  Frederic  Vito 
and  the  princess  SopUa  Dorothea,  dsn^tv  a 
George  L  of  England.  ¥nm  childhood  up  » 
the  age  of  20  he  was  snljected  to  a  cmd  piW* 
tyranny.  His  father's  savage  nature  ^^^^ 
self  upon  the  son,  apparent^  an  e^P**''?''^ 
of  aversion.  The  prince,  educated  chiraj  ^ 
French  reftagees,  conceived  a  strong  pasw**' 
French  literature.  He  knew  noalng  dm 
other  foreign  language.  Latin  his  fsthwp* 
tively  forbade.  Frederic,  devoted  to  poetry,  W 
ignorant  of  Dante  or  Shakespeare,  TiW «[ 
Homer,  surrendered  himself  to  Vdtaire  and  W 
Senriadt.  «  My  royal  titles,"  he  ww^  to  W 
idol,  "shall  run  thus:  'By  the  grace  of  God,  BJ 
of  Pmsria,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  V^""^?, 
Y<dtaix«,' Ae."    Withln8weekhew«*>6>*- 
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Mirotti  that  be  knew  Voltaire  was  a  eooundrel, 
bat  that  he  coold  make  nee  of  him.  Je  wue 
tatoir  ton  Framfaii ;  que  mHmporla  «a  morale  t 
Eredmo  was  endowMl  by  natare  with  a  Tig- 
orooa  and  acute  understandiog,  with  firmness  ot 
temper,  and  indomitable  wilL  After  narrowly 
esoapiog  death  from  his  father's  hand,  he  deter- 
mined to  seek  safety  in  Eni^and  witn  his  utcle 
George  II.  He  was  orertakeo,  bronght  a  pris- 
oner to  OOatrin,  was  made  to  witness  the  ezeoa- 
tion  of  a  yoang  officer  who  had  been  privy  to  his 
flight,  was  himiwlf  condemned  as  a  deserter,  and 
was  onW  saTed  by  the  interpoaitioo  of  the  em- 
paror  of  Austria,  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Po- 
land, and  the  states  of  Holland.  His  ftther 
caoaed  Mm  to  be  informed  that  if  he  wonld  re- 
sotmoe  the  throne  he  should  be  allowed  to 
study,  travel,  or  do  whatever  be  pleased.  **I 
accept,"  said  Frederic,  "if  my  &Uier  will  de- 
clare that  I  am  not  his  son."  Released  after  a 
long  imprisonment,  he  was  appointed  a  coon- 
cillor  of  war,  and  charged  mth  duties  which 
virtually  banished  him  from  court.  In  1738  his 
father  required  him  to  many  Elizabeth  Chris- 
tina, daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Be- 
vern,  and  in  1731  permitted  him  to  take  up  his 
re«dence  at  the  castle  of  Rbeinsbetg.  Here  he 
could  pursue  his&vorite  amoaements  nnmolest- 
ed.  A  few  French  and  German  savants,  poets, 
and  artists  were  his  guests,  and  with  these  he 
could  practise  Us  flute  without  fear  of  its  being 
broken  over  his  shoulders ;  he  dined  with  no 
'  feat  of  plates  hurled  at  his  head ;  he  could  write 
verses  without  being  kicked  and  dragged  by 
the  hair ;  in  short,  he  was  released  from  inter- 
course with  his  father.  Here  he  wrote  many 
of  his  works,  including  the  "  Anti-Macohia- 
velli"  (the  Hf^jue,  1740).  Meantime  the  heart 
of  the  old  king  grew  softer;  a  reconciliation  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  father,  pressing  his  son  to  his 
heart,  sobbed  forth  with  almost  His  latest  breath : 
"My  God,  my  God,  I  die  c<»tent,  unoe  I  have 
such  a  noble  son  and  successor."  On  the  death 
of  Frederic  William  in  1740,  Frederic  became 
kingattheearly  ageof  88.  Uis  character  had 
been  wholly  misconoeived  by  his  sulgects  and  by 
the  world.  One  class  thought  him  a  mere  sen- 
sualist, a  rhapsodical  voluptuary ;  others  looked 
forward  to  a  reign  of  moderation,  peace,  and 
univeisal  benevidenoe.  Botli  of  these  classes  of 
judges,  with  "Anti-Maoehiavelli"  before  tliem, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  epicurean  abode  at 
Bbeinsbeig,  might  find  ground  for  their  predic- 
tions; and  both  were  equally  confounded  at  the 
almost  instantaneous  transformation  efiected  by 
the  crown.  A  military  despot,  listening  to  no 
council,  oouflding  in  no  friend,  bent  upon  the 
single  purpose  of  enlarging  his  monaivhy,  he 
regarded  himself  as  an  instrument  appointed 
to  elevate  Prnsda,  and  embody  in  the  parvenu 
title  of  Prussian  king  that  substantial  possession 
of  royal  power  wLkh  could  only  come  team 
enlarged  dominion.  The  pragmatic  sanction  of 
Oharies  VL,  guaranteed  solemnly  by  Europe,  and 
by  no  membw  of  the  family  of  nations  more  sol- 
eranly  than  by  Prussia,  had,  it  was  supposed,  se- 


oored  the  peaceftil  inheritance  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  to  the  young  Maria  Theresa  as  arch- 
duchess of  Austria  and  queen  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  Frederic,  immediately  on  her  father's 
death,  sent  her  an  ofier  of  pecuniary  aid  and 
his  vote  for  her  husband  Francis  as  emperor  of 
Germany,  on  condition  of  the  cession  of  the 
dttohies  of  Glogau  and  Sagan,  to  which,  as  well 
ss  the  greater  part  of  Silesia,. the  boose  of  Ho- 
henzollern  laid  clum.  This  being  r^ected,  on 
Deo.  18  he  entered  Lower  Silesia  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  routed  ths  hsndful  of  Anstrians  who 
wero  quartered  on  the  frontier,  and  overran  the 
province.  In  0  weeks  he  returned  to  Berlin 
m  triumph.  It  was  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
the  queen,  almost  incredulous  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, was  honored  with  proposals  of  peace 
and  alliance.  Frederic  oflScially  pretended  to 
justify  himself,  but  privately  acknowledged 
that  "ambition,  interest,  the  desiro  to  make 
people  talk  about  me,  carried  the  day;  and  I 
deoided  to  make  war."  He  had  inherited  from 
his  father  a  splendid  army  of  70,000  men,  at 
that  period  the  finest  troops  in  Uie  world.  Tbero 
was  in  the  treasury  a  surplus  of  (6,000,000. 
He  felt  that  a  bold  stroke  might  be  made,  and 
that  by  means  of  a  strong  military  <Hganization 
he  codd  obtein  for  his  two  and  a  half  million 
Bnl\jects  a  foremost  place  among  the  great  na- 
tions around  him.  TTastening  in  the  spring 
(1741)  to  r^oin  his  troops,  he  fought  his  first 
battle  at  Mollwits.  His  anny  was  victorious, 
but  their  leader  had  fled.  He  had  beheUl  real 
war  for  the  first  time,  and  so  completely  lost 
self-command  as  to  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
gallop  maoT  miles  firom  tne  field.  His  personal 
courage,  which  this  event  seemed  for  the  mo- 
ment to  call  into  question,  had  been  previous- 
ly well  established,  when,  a  volunteer  under 
Prince  Eugene  agunst  the  French,  be  sacrificed 
the  pleasures  of  Rheinsberg  for  a  few  weeks ; 
but  he  saw  during  that  campaign  nothing  of  the 
fury  and  carnage  of  war.  The  battle,  fought 
April  10, 1741,  decided  the  fate  of  Silesia.  It 
was,  however,  the  signal  for  a  general  war  in 
Europe,  known  as  that  of  the  Austrian  snoces- 
sioD.  Bavaria,  with  France,  now  took  up  arms. 
A  French,  Saxon,  and  Bavarian  army  invaded 
Bohemia,  while  Frederic  marched  into  Moravia. 
The  fortunes  of  the  youthful  queen  grew  darker 
still,  when  England,  her  last  ally,  determined 
to  be  a  neutral  spectotor  of  the  conflict  Fred- 
eric ^ned  a  second  victory  at  Chotusits  (Czas- 
lau),  Hay  17, 1743,  and  at  once  effaced  by  per- 
sotuu  prowess  the  blot  upon  his  victory  at  MoU- 
witz.  Accepting  English  mediation,  Maria 
Theresa  made  peace  with  Prusua  by  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Bresian,  June  11,  and  ceded  Silesia  and 
the  county  of  Glatz.  Frederic  withdrew  from 
Moravia,  while  the  Austrians  everywhere  tri- 
umphed agunst  France  and  Bavaria.  England 
meanwhile  declared  for  Austria,  and  British 
troops  fought  at  Dettingen.  Frederic  grew 
anzioas  in  the  midst  of  ceaseless  Austrian  vic- 
tories, and  in  Aug.  1744,  marohed  into  Bohemia 
at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  and  took  Prague. 
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He  felt  that  Ii«li«d  no  right  to  exp«ct  fbrbeap- 
ance  after  his  own  perfidions  conquest  of  SUeria ; 
and  aeoordingly,  with  no  more  notice  than  at 
first,  he  threatened  Vienna.  He  confeaaes,  how- 
ever, that  this  campaign  waa  filled  with  blnn- 
dera;  that  no  general  ever  committed  graver 
faalts;  and  it  appears  that  daring  tkla  year  he 
first  learned  to  DO  a  general.  He  retreated  rap* 
idlr,  but  only  to  retrieve  the  past.  Nest  yea^ 
at  Bohenfrtedberg,  he  defeated  a  Joint  army  of 
Anstriana  and  Saxons,  June  4^  1745,  in  a  man* 
ner  which  placed  him  at  the  Lead  of  contem- 
porary oommaadert.  This  victory  was  followed 
by  those  of  Sorr  (Sept.  80)  and  Keaseldorf  (Deo, 
16X  and  the  fall  or  Dresden ;  and  having  no  loager 
reason  to  Ibar  that  Maria  Theresa  conld  avenga 
herself,  he  deserted  his  French  ally,  and  mada 
peace  widi  England  and  Austria  by  ttie  treaty  of 
breeden  (Deo.  S2),  by  which  he  admowledged 
Francis  as  emperor,  and  was  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  SileNa.  Frederic  by  this  time 
had  douUed  the  nnmber  of  hla  anlijeots^  and 
had  sneceeded  so  well  in  hunbliag  Austria  and 
her  allies,  that  he  appeared  to  hold  in  his  hand 
the  balance  of  power  in  Germany.  His  peo- 
ple now  enjoyed  11  years  of  peace,  during 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  organization  of 
hia  states  and  hia  array,  the  advancement  of  the 
arts,  agriculture,  manofoctarea,  commerce,  and 
education,  the  amelioration  of  the  laws,  and  the 
Increase  of  the  public  revenues.  Be  also  re- 
anmed  hia  Utera)7  occunations,  and  wrote  hia 
«  Memoirsof  the  House  or  Brandenburg"  (8  vols., 
Beriln,  1761),  Lia  poem  of  the  "Art  of  War,'' 
and  many  other'produotions  in  prose  and  verse. 
This  waa  a  period,  nevertheless,  of  constant 
anxiety  and  insecurity;  and  learning,  in  1766, 
that  a  new  coalition  was  fbrming  against  Lim, 
Frederic  at  once  prepared  for  the  enoonnter. 
Although  at  the  moment  in  alliance  wi(h  France 
and  Sweden,.he  resolved  to  rely  as  fhr  as  possi- 
ble upon  himself  alone.  Wholly  distrusting  the 
French  ministry,  he  turned  suddenly  to  Bam- 
land.  His  oSSsr  waa  readily  accepted.  Prussia 
threw  off  France;  and  England,  Austria.  The 
two  rejected  parties  forthwith  allied  themselvea, 
and  the  whole  &oe  of  affairs  was  changed. 
Sweden,  the  tool  cS  Franoe,  followed  the  French 
leading ;  and  Frederic,  with  scarcely  0,000,000 
snbjeobg,  indudiug  theconquered  Silesiana,  found 
himself  alone  on  the  continent  against  100,000,- 
000.  It  was  resolved  to  crush  him ;  Imt  those 
who  made  this  resolution  knew  little  of  the 
prodigies  ofwhioh  this  man  was  capable.  Be  had 
foreseen  their  designs,  detected  all  their  secret 
Intrigues,  and  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
Accordingly,  in  June,  1750,  with  70,000  men, 
,  he  entered  Saxony,  and  commenced  the  iSimons 
t  years'  war.  His  nrmy  had  grown  to  160,000 
men.  Bis  enemies  could  bring  600,000  troops 
into  the  field,  and  there  was  not  a  politician  in 
Europe  who  did  not  look  upon  his  destruction 
as  certain.  He  himself  scarcely  doubted  it. 
Be  knew,  however,  that  he  had  some  advan- 
tages. Be  had  an  overfiowlng  treaaury  at 
home,  and  plenty  et  money  firom  En^and,  and 


&e  hoped  that  genhn,  JftdgauHt,  ad  lobla. 
tlon,  with  ordiaaryg^fortane,  night  It  ie«t 
anstain  Mm  imtil  his  enemlM  diodd  snml 
aowng  tiiemselTea  At  Dreid«i  hewaiigm 
state  papers  which  exposed  tiie  dnjni  of  Ai 
coalition.  They  were  pobli8lrad,aadtlitwgrid 
saw  that  this  time  he  had  right  «e  bb  tfa 
Saxony  waa  reduced,  and  beeuae  fai  iCnI  fir 
the  time  a  part  oi  hia  domlBiaas.  Ht  Mtd 
teooM  and  auppUea ;  and  tins,  iri^  i  k* 
weeks,  one  of  tlie  confederates  wis  inh  to 
turn  his  weapons  against  the  otfaen.  Ikiiat 
oatnpaiga  opened  with  the  gtaat  bitfe  d 
Prague,  May  6, 1767.  Fiedsiewasvietoiioa^ 
but  k>st  12,000  men.  A  seeoad  iMtlle  n 
fought  and  lost  at  OoHfai,  Joas  U.  fnUt 
abandoned  BtdiMoia.  Fruidt  troops  imU 
Plrussia,  and  his  amy  lost  oeafidenee.  Ttndt, 
Swedes,  and  Russiaaa  ware  aoaachiDgaMO  Ber- 
lin ;  and  Frederic,  laeoming  the  diwu  of  ik 
mother,  whom  be  tenderly  loved,  jatM 
himadf  with  ix^son,  and,  lesotviugMnr  tote 
taken  alive,  medHsted  soicide;  Hs  bmM 
fhxn  Bohemia  against  the  Frendi.  TdhUf 
their  numbers  he  debated  them  at  BoabMk, 
andto<*7,000pri8onera(Nov.6).  ftiftt^ 
at  Leuthen,  with  S0i,000  men,  he  attadndN^MS 
Anstriana  (aoeordtas  to  Kc^baasrii),  VMm 
captured  31,000  of  radr  number,  lod  took  Ul 
guns,  60  standards,  and  4,000  wagon.  £ig 
in  1758  he  was  again  ready  for  aetioD,  aid  «n 
>7,000  troops  fought  almost  hand  to  hsnd  rilk 
60,000  Russians  at  Zorndorf  It  w«&efe*H# 
and  bloodiest  baUle  of  the  war.  Frednie  » 
dered  that  no  quarter  ahonld  be  given, »» 
raged  was  he  with  the  devastations  comBMri 
by  the  invaders;  aad  19,000  BoasiaDtudlV 
000  Prussians  lay  upon  the  field,  dead  or  vobb*- 
ed,  at  the  close  of  this  fearfol  d^r.  TImB* 
dan  survivors  abandoned  Pmsite  bmaeM^ 
and  Frederio  marehed  into  Saxony.  Htw 
beaten  French,  Austrian,  and  Rnaslan  into  in 
turn,  each  with  more  than  doable  Us  fan; 
but  close  npon  tliese  triumphs  Mk>«ad  seUi 
of  dlsastera  which  would  have  overtfarovns)' 
Other  commander.  At  deed  of  aigbt  ke  la 
surprised  and  terribly  defeated  at  HoohUrixs, 
bot  rallying  in  an  incredibly  short  tims  i«i» 
cued  Dresden  from  an  overwhcliaiag  ttwjm 
Austrians,  and  went  into  winter  qwrta** 
Breslau.  The  4th  year  opened  with  to  A* 
trians  overrunning  Saxony,  RnsAns  virtaw 
npon  tiie  Oder,  Frederio  utterly  rooted  i*» 
nersdorf,  and  Berlin  saved  only  by  th«  Mg 
miraculous  energy.  The  6th  year  saw  tla*^" 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  while  Fr«**!" 
great  battles  at  Liegnita  and  Toigan.  jhW 
year  waa  also  nnfavorable,  but  he  stiB  mfif 
on.  The  drole  seemed  to  be  o'imN''^ 
Mm,  and  be  grew  savage  with  despair.  &^ 
deserted  him,  but  Russia  withdrew  tm  m 
coalition.  Frederio  broke  Into  Silesia »* 
featedtheAuatriansatBftckersdoil  Tbesww 
of  France  were  meanwhile  witbtowi,WBw 
declaring  foture  neutrality ;  and  Bwa""* 
AuatetaiieatoedahmeagabetaackothK  w 
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now  fovn  w«^,  and  in  Feb.  17M, 
pMM  was  signea  at  Hab«rtsbarg,  kaving  Fred> 
erio  in  poasessbn  of  Sileaia,  tlie  sole  otgect,  short 
of  saviog  Praaaia  itself  for  wbioh  be  had  foagbt. 
After  an  absence  of  8  yean  be  reintered  Berlin 
in  triunph.  The  oity  bad  been  more  than  onoe 
plandered ;  the  population  bad  soflered  fright- 
fully. He  fonnd  the  number  of  his  snltjeots 
diminisbed  by  ^ ;  a  sixth  of  the  male  abler 
boffied  adnlta  had  died  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
Oosaooks  and  Croats  had  slaughtered  yonng  and 
old,  -women  and  children.  Fields  were  anaown ; 
-viUagea  and  hamlets  were  deserts.  Bat,  s<^ 
biatoriana,  FMerio  did  not  owe  a'doUar.  Hit 
first  object  was  the  thorongh  restoration  and 
reorganication  of  the  army.  During  every  mo- 
ment of  the  24  remaining  years  of  Frederic's 
lifa^  he  was  armed  at  all  points.  His  energies, 
aafeanwhile^  were  employed  with  equal  devi'Cion 
ia  tiie  restoration  of  his  country.  The  com 
which  had  been  provided  for  thehext  campaign 
was  bestowed  forthwith  upon  the  destitute.  In 
Silesia  taxes  were  reimtted  for  6  months ;  ia 
Pomerania  and  New  Brandenburg  for  S  years. 
Immense  soms  of  money  were  expended  in  agri- 
eoltoral  and  industrial  improvements ;  in  all,  dur- 
ing tlieremaittder  of  his  reign,  24,000,000  thalers. 
To  meet  these  and  other  similar  ends,  the  most 
rigid  economy  was  practised.  The  royal  houae- 
hM.  was  so  frugal  that  the  king  saved  annually 
flrom  the  sum  ^>propriated  to  his  court  neariy 
1,000,000  tbalera.  His  envoys  in  England  and 
*France  each  had  aalaries  less  than  $6,000  a  year. 
The  king  himself  had  bat  one  fine  dress  during 
tberenudnderof  hislife.  Shabby  old  garments 
and  SHuffy  yellow  waistcoats  were  bis  didly  wear; 
and  when  it  was  found  at  his  death  that  be  did 
not  possess  a  single  decent  shirt,  he  was  buried 
in  one  belongiog  to  bis  «a&t  tU  ehambn.  In 
one  ftnoy  alone  was  be  ever  entioed  fitnn  an 
excess  of  economy ;  this  was  bis  love  of  baild- 
ing.  He  was  himself  the  great  exemi^ar  of 
industry.  Twenty  boors  ia  the  24  he  q>ent  in 
■ome  active  bodily  or  mental  employmei^.  He 
rose  at  4,  and  retired  at  midnight  Dinner  was 
the  scene  of  inteileotual  activity,  a  school  of 
wit  and  discnswon.  Beligioas  persecntion  was 
nnknewn  in  bis  dominions ;  perfect  order  rmgn- 
ed  thnwgboat;  pnmerty  was  secure;  Bpee<Sh 
and  die  press  were  free.  Lampoons  and  libels 
on  himself  be  wholly  disregarded.  "Mypec^le 
and  I,"  he  said,  "  understand  eai^  other.  They 
arc  to  say  what  they  like,  and  I  am  to  do  whi^ 
I  like."  Cheap  and  speedy  justice  was  admiur 
istered.  In  oommerdu  policy  and  international 
law  he  was  in  advance  of  lids  time.  Devoted 
aa  be  was  to  letters,  he  never  allowed  the  pas- 
sion for  literature  to  divert  him  from  duty. 
He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  force  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  R)oke  of  it  with  oontempL 
Tet  he  never  wrote  French  correctly.  Bespect- 
able  aa  he  was  as  a  historian,  and  vdnminonsas 
a  versi8er,be  never  learned  to  ^>ell  the  language 
wbieh  he  idolised.  It  has  bMm  said  of  him 
that  in  action  he  was  a  German  prince,  and  in 
qwoolatioa  a  French  phikMM^er,    In  the  year 


1772  was  con<»m]dated  the  disniMfibenneat  of 
Poland.  It  originated  between  Frederic  and 
Catharine  of  Bussia ;  for  it  is  certain  that  a 
most  unwilling  consent  was  wrung  from  Maria 
Theresa.  Frederic  took  pomessiou  of  bis  share 
in  Sept.  1773,  and  issued  tn  Justification  of  him- 
self a  manifesto  so  vain,  that  it  has  been  called 
an  insnlt  added  to  the  injury.  No  other  war- 
like event  oocnrred,  except  the  threatening  of 
another  war  with  Austria  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bavarian  succesuon.  The  emperor  Joseph  IL 
laid  claim  to  it,  and  entered  Bavaria  with  an 
army  in  1778.  Frederic  interposed  as  protector 
of  the  rightful  heir,  the  duke  of  Deux  PontSk 
Some  skirmishes  ensued,  when  Maria  Theresa 
prevailed  upon  her  son  to  forego  his  cliuma. 
Peace  was  accordingly  ngned.  May  18,  177S>. 
Later  important  pubUo  acta  of  bis  ^e  were  the 
estabUabment,  in  1785,  of  the  so  called  confed- 
eration of  princes  {F&rtteiibund);  and- a  treaty 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  embodying 
the  most  elevated  principles  of  internationv 
rights.  Without  much  community  of  political 
sentiment,  be  was  friendly  to  the  American  pta- 
triots,  and  gave  evidence  of  bis  dislike  of  Brit- 
ish policy  in  employing  Hessian  troops  across 
the  Atlantic,  by  levying  the  same  toll  per  bead 
upon  the  recruits  which  passed  througb  bis  do- 
minions 08  was  charged  upon  "boo^t  and  sold 
cattle."  Washington  commanded  nis  admirar 
tdon,  and  Mount  Vernon  received  among  its 
treasures  a  Prussian  sword  of  honor,  forwarded 
from  Potsdam  with  the  words :  "  From  the  old- 
est general  in  the  world  to  the  greatest"  Fredr 
erie  died  after  a  severe  attack  of  dropsy,  at  the 
age  of  74 ;  he  left  no  children  by  his  wife,  with 
whom  be  never  cohabited,  and  was  therefore 
succeeded  by  a  nephew,  Frederic  William  II.,  t» 
whom  be  left  a  treasury  containing  a  surplus  of 
72,000,000  thalers,  an  army  of  220,000  men,  a 
territory  increased  by  29,000  aq.  m.,  and  a  peo- 
ple iadostrious,  intelligent,  and  happy.  On  his 
acoesaion  he  had  2,240,000  subjects ;  at  bis  detUJ^ 
the  nnmber  exceeded  6,000,000.  His  works  were 
pqblbbed  by  order  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  under 
tbe  anspioes  of  the  royal  academy  «f  sciences 
(30  vols.,  Berlin,  1846-'57).  Extensive  works 
on  Fredmo  have  been  written  by  Kolb  and 
Preuas.  Oi  Oarlyle'a  "  History  of  Frederic,"  to 
be  completed  in  4  vols.,  2  vols,  have  been  pub- 
lished (Aug.  1869).  Friedrioh  der  Orosst  wul 
KathaHna  IL,  by  Kurd  von  8chl6zer  of  St  Pe- 
tersburg, MBDMired  in  Berlin  in  1869. 

FEEDERIC  WILLIAM  H.,  king  of  Prussia 
bom  Sept  26, 1748,  died  Nov.  19,  1797.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  Frederic  William  L,  nephew 
of  Fred^c  the  Great^  and  son  of  tbe  prince  Au- 
gustas William,  who,  having  incurred  tbe  re- 
sentment of  bis  brother  the  king  by  an  unsuo- 
oeasfol  retreat  after  tbe  disastrons  battle  of 
Collin  (1767),  shortly  after  died.  Frederio 
William,  having  become  heir  presomptive  to 
bis  unde,  received  firom  him  but  rare  marks  of 
cordiality  or  affection,  was  rather  austerely  ed- 
ucated, and  often  exposed  to  all  tbe  dangeta  of 
^  war  during  the  last  period  of  tbe  7  yean^ 
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straggle,  He  enjoyed  little  freedom  in  the  seo- 
bnd  and  peaceAu  half  of  Frederic's  reign,  was 
obliged  to  repadiate  his  first  wife,  Eliuoeth  of 
Bronawiok,  beoaose  of  ill  oondnct,  and  lived  in 
a  circle  of  his  own,  in  which  some  visionaries 
of  the  then  powerfully  oiganized  sect  of  illnmi- 
nati  were  particnlarly  conroicaoos,  who  main- 
tuned  their  infloence  over  him  even  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  This  took  place  on  Ang.  17, 
1786.  Freed  from  his  long  continued  restraint, 
the  new  king  gave  himself  up  without  modera- 
tion to  his  volnptnous  inclinations.  Mistresses 
and  favorites  reigned  in  the  court  and  squander- 
ed the  treasures  of  the  state.  The  favor  of  the 
people  he  sought  to  gain  by  ostentatious  mild- 
ness ;  even  the  discipline  of  the  army,  so  re- 
nowned under  Frederic,  was  relaxed.  The  first 
important  act  of  his  policy  abroad,  which  was 
but  slightly  influenced  by  the  energetic  minis- 
ter Heraberg,  was  to  reinstate  iu  power  his 
brother-in-law  the  stadtholder  of  the  Nether- 
lands, who  had  been  deposed  by  the  anti-Orange 
party.  A  Prussian  army  under  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  entered  Holland,  occupied  Amster- 
dam, and  restored  the  ancient  oraer  of  things, 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  treaty  concluded  in 
1788,  at  the  Hagne,  by  Prussia,  England,  and 
Holland.  Alarmed  by  the  alliance  of  the  em- 
peror Joseph  n.  with  Catharine  IL  of  Bussia, 
and  by  the  saccesses  of  the  Russians  in  the  war 
against  Turkey,  he  concluded  a  treaty  wiUi  the 
latter  power  gaaranteeing  all  its  possessions. 
An  army  was  assembled  in  Silesia,  near  the  Bo- 
hemian frontier.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  however,  Frederic  William  wavered,  and 
finally  restored  his  good  understanding  with 
Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Reichen1>ach  (17901 
concluded  with  the  sucoessor  of  Joseph,  Leopola 
II.,  who  soon  also  made  peace  with  the  Porte. 
Russia,  however,  was  allowed  to  continue  her 
operations  undisturbed,  and  the  enooura^ng 
promises  made  to  the  Belgian  patriots  were  soon 
forgotten.  Herzberg  resigneo.  The  interview 
at  Pilnitz  with  the  emperor  (1791)  prepared 
the  first  coalition  against  the  French  revolution. 
The  hostile  operations  began  in  the  spring  of 
1792.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  entered  France 
in  June;  the  king  and  the  crown  prince,  the 
son  of  his  second  wife,  Louisa  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, joined  him  soon  after.  Want  of  harmony 
•nd  repeated  blunders  on  the  part  of  the  allies, 
revolutionary  fanaticism  and  the  skill  of  the  com- 
manders on  the  side  of  the  French,  soon  turned 
the  scale  in  favor  of  the  latter,  compelling  Fred- 
eric William  to  keep  the  defensive,  and  fimdly 
to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Basel  (1796)  with  the 
republic,  in  wMoh  he  ceded  his  territories  beyond 
the  Rhine,  contracting  for  ftiture  indemnities  and 
8  kind  of  protectorate  over  northern  Germany. 
His  participation  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  fickle 
and  treachwous  as  his  policy  was,  was  produc- 
tive of  more  advantageous  results.  Having  en- 
•ouraged  the  so-called  Long  Polish  diet  in  its 
efforts  to  regenerate  the  state  and  to  make  it 
independent  of  Russia,  by  a  treaty  in  which  he 
guaranteed  its  integrity  (1790),  he  afterward. 
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when  engaged  in  the  war  with  Ftuee,  foaai  it 
more  convenient  and  more  profitaUe  to  dm 
the  prey  with  Russia  and  Austria.  He  muelMd 
hia  army  into  Pi^landj  and  actively  pnaatodtlie 
second  and  third  dismemboment  of  tbt  im- 
hiqppy  republic  (179S-'9S).  HissbmniliiK 
extending  to  the  Kiemen,  and  incfa&f;  Oe 
capital,  Warsaw.  These  wars  and  tin  atnr- 
agance  of  the  court  exhausted  the  fiuimgf 
Prussia.  Intolerant  edicts  and  sefm  ratiie- 
taoaa  of  the  press  contributed  to  imke  lot  nip 
unpopular.  It  must,  however,  be  sdnowlt^ 
that  it  was  not  without  merit  in  devekim  it 
resources  of  the  state  and  the  wel&re  of  tis 
people  by  uaefU  internal  improvsmentb  Tit 
juridical  organization  of  Pmsna  woi  ilao  gnit- 
ly  promoted  under  Frederic  WiUism. 
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of  the  preceding,  bom  Ang.  8, 1770,  &d  }m 
7,  1840.  EduciUted  with  care  by  Ua  nitimi 
mother,  Louisa  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  h«  hsd  n- 
ple  opportimity  of  comparing,  at  the  oonttirf 
fVederio  the  Great  and  of  his  fiOher,  the  offo- 
site^flnenoe  of  royal  virtues  and  vieei  spni 
the  a&irs  of  his  state;  andheeaiijreootneied 
the  love  of  order,  discipline,  economy,  todlabor, 
which  in  after  time  contributed  no  Mi  to  tlw 
prosperity  of  his  people.  He  aceompnntdUi 
father  to  the  conference  of  Pilnitz^  to  the 
army  of  the  first  oooUtion  against  R«iiee,iDl 
in  1793  married  the  beantifbd  and  aeoanidkM 

Erinoess  Louisa  of  Mecklenburg-Stieliti,  ifter 
is  accession  to  the  throne  (1797)  the  ntort  pop- 
ular queen  of  Prussia.  ThegreattsikofttwMT 
reign  was  to  purge  the  court  and  the  idniiirta- 
tion  of  the  creatures  and  abuses  of  the  preee%. 
This  was 'done  with  energy.  The  unpopilr 
edicts  restricting  the  press  and  thefreedom  ofn- 
ligious  instruction  were  abrogated,  and  tcfom 
and  order  restored  in  the  sdnunistrttieo.  It 
his  foreign  poUey  the  young  king  MintMri 
tiie  neutrality  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  Biib, 
the  temporary  stipulations  of  wbidi  were  nwe 
definite  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  (1801).  W 
its  cessions  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Bhis^  Fi» 
sia  soon  after  received  ample  compenntiouo 
small  territories  deprived  of  their  indmendew 
as  members  of  the  empire  by  decree  oi  theGaj 
manic  diet.  Satisfied  with  his  acquisitioM  m 
political  influence  in  the  north  of  G«rm*r, 
Frederic  William  refbsed  to  jointhetUrt* 
alition  against  France  which  wss  lonoea  V 
England,  Russia,  and  Austria.  Bnt  wha  W 
French  armies  had  infringed  the  nentr«Iit;« 
the  Prussian  territories,  Frederic  \f  illi»  f 
oretiy  allied  himself  with  Alexander  <rf  Bms«. 
during  a  sudden  visit  of  the  hitter  »^°f^ 
Hesitaticm,  however,  spoiled  the  effect  of  tto 
alliance,  and  the  battle  of  AusterliU »•»»• 
lowed  by  a  new  treaty  witii  Napdeon  (D^ 
1806).  Ceding  Anspadi,  Cleves,  and  NaaeU- 
tel,  it  received  Hanover  from  the  conqs** 
The  consequence  of  this  exchange  t«s  v""" 
Napideon  wanted,  a  declaration  of  ww  "J 
EngUmd  against  Prussia.  The  hrf*er  wm  «» 
embroiled  with  Sweden.    Having  nude  pew 
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rHh  these  enemies,  Frederio  William  made 
■eremptorj  demands  on  Napoleon  in  behalf  of 
he  neatraUty  of  his  state  and  its  allies  in  north- 
im  Germany.  N^>oleon  answered  with  prompt 
kostiUtiea,  and  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Anerst&dt 
rere  both  fought  on  Oct  14^  1806.  The  power- 
ul  Prnsaian  army  was  broken,  Berlin  was  occa- 
lied  by  the  enemy,  and  the  fortresses  surrender^ 
d  at  the  first  sommons.  The  aid  of  Alexander 
ras  of  little  avuL  After  a  winter  campaign  in 
'rnarian  Poland  and  the  indecisive  battles  of 
'ultusk  (Dec.  26)  and  Eylaa  (Feb.  8,  1807). 
fapoleon  oonqnered  peace  by  the  battle  of 
'riedland,  won  on  the  anniversary  of  Marengo 
Jjtaa  14).  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  4^Jaly)  sacrificed 
ne  half  of  Prussia,  parts  of  which  were  trans- 
>rmed  into  the  dnchy  of  Warsaw,  and  others 
ttached  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  The 
ther  half  remained  for  years  in  the  hands  of 
ae  conqueror,  and  was  treated  as  a  snbdaed 
rovince.  The  king,  who  paid  a  visit  with  the 
neen  to  Alexander,  could  not  retnm  to  his 
apital  before  1809.  This  gloomy  period,  how- 
ver,  became  one  of  the  most  snooessftil  in  the 
history  of  the  state  by  a  series  of  salutary  and 
nergetic  reforms,  undertaken  and  executed 
articolarly  under  the  celebrated  ministers 
itein  and  Hardenberg.  Serfdom  was  abolished, 
he  towns  obtained  some  independence  in  the 
management  of  their  own  a&irs  through  city 
epresentativee,  the  royat  domains  were  sold, 
on  vents  and  ecclesiastical  fbundations  convert- 
d  into  state  property,  public  instruction  was 
rgaaized,  and  the  new  university  of  Berlin 
junded.  The  new  system  of  military  organi- 
ation  of  Prussia  had  also  its  origin  in  that 
eriod.  In  1810  the  king  lost  his  wife,  the 
iithfid  companion  of  his  misfortunes.  In  1812 
.e  was  compelled  to  ud  Napoleon  with  an  army 
i^iunst  Russia.  Forming  tiie  left  of  the  great 
'rench  army  of  invasion,  it  was  saved  on  the 
etreat  by  a  special  arrangement  between  its 
ommander,  York,  and  Diebitsoh.  York  was  of- 
cially  blamed,  but  soon  received  a  due  aoknowl- 
dgment  of  his  patriotic  act.  Having  trans- 
jrred  his  residence  to  Breslan  (Jan.  1813), 
Vederio  William  now  issued  his  famous  pro- 
lamstion,  which  was  answered  by  a  general 
ising  of  the  nation  against  Fnmoe.  The  oapi- 
il  of  Prussia  alone  is  said  to  have  contributed 
force  of  10,000  men.  Fortunately,  prudent 
leasures  had  been  adopted  in  secret  to  pre- 
are  for  the  struggle.  The  youth,  meeting  pri- 
ately,  had  been  drilled  in  ue  use  of  arms  in 
mall  detachments.  Thus  the  powe^  of  the 
eople  answered  to  their  will.  The  militia 
aving  been  summoned,  war  against  France  was 
eolared  on  March  17.  The  sitoatlon  had  its 
angers.  The  French  still  held  the  fortresses 
f  Prussia  and  Poland;  their  army  in  the  domin- 
>n8  of  the  king  still  amounted  to  60,000.  But 
he  hour  of  success  had  passed  for  Napoleon, 
'he  continnal  desertion  of  his  allies  served  to 
brengthen  the  phalanx  of  the  coalition  after 
very  defeat  of  his  armies.  His  enormous  new 
ivies  were  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  extraor- 


dinary losses,  and  to  fitce  so  many  enemies.  The 
Prussians  fought  bravely  in  various  en  gagements 
in  1818  and  1814  (see  BlOcrib),  and  Uie  king 
(rften  gave  proofe  of  personal  activity  and  cour- 
age. He  entered  Paris  with  his  allies,  accom- 
panied Alexander  on  his  visit  to  England,  made, 
m  Aug.  1814,  a  triumphal  entry  into  his  capi- 
tal, and  repaired  to  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
The  stipulations  of  this  confess  conferred  oa 
Prussia  greater  power  than  it  possessed  before 
the  wars,  enlarging  it  particularly  with  parts  of 
Saxony,  one  of  the  last  allies  of  Napoleon.  The 
sudden  return  of  the  captive  of  Elba  called  the 
Prussian  army  again  to  arms,  and  Blbcher,  after 
his  previous  defeat,  appeared  at  Waterloo  in 
time  to  finish  the  great  stm^le.  The  last  2S 
years  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  William  form  a 
period  of  undisturbed  peace  and  prosperity  for 
Prussia.  Qosely  alliea  with  the  czar  Alexan- 
der, and  afterward  with  Nicholas,  the  king  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  strict  conservatism.  Much  was 
done  for  internal  improvements,  little  for  polit- 
ical reform.  Revolutionary  agitations,  whei^ 
ever  they  manifested  themsel  ves,  were  suppressed 
with  severity.  Science,  however,  was  patron- 
ized, and  the  king  could  boast  of  the  friendship 
of  the  Humboldts.  The  last  years  of  his  reign 
were  agitated  by  a  strife  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy.  The  eldest  of  his  4  sons  succeeded 
him  as  Frederic  William  IV.  One  of  hii 
daughters  was  married  to  the  emperor  Nicholas. 
In  1824  he  had  formed  a  morganatic  marriage 
with  the  countess  Augusta  of  Horrach,  whom 
he  made  duchess  of  Liegnitz. 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  IV.,  son  and  succes- 
sor of  the  preceding,  bom  Oct.  16,  1795.  lie 
received  a  careM  scientific  education,  though 
his  boyhood  was  passed  in  the  most  disastrous 
period  of  Prussian  history,  and  his  youth  in 
that  of  the  great  struggle  against  Napoleon. 
Ancillon,  Delbraok,  Schamhorst,  Knesebeck, 
Savigny,  Ritter,  and  Ranch  were  among  his 
teachers  in  philosophy,  belles-lettres,  military 
science,  political  economy,  and  art.  He  was 
often  present  on  the  scene  of  action  during  the 
last  campaign  against  Napoleon,  became  famil- 
iarly acquainted  with  many  distinguished  men 
of  his  age,  of  whom  Humboldt  remained  attached 
to  him  through  life,  and  developed  his  taste  for 
'the  fine  arts  while  residing  in  Paris  after  its  oc- 
cupation by  tiie  allies,  andon  a  journey  to  Italy 
in  1828.  Admitted  to  the  councils  of  his  &ther, 
ho  evinced  a  marked  independence  of  opinion 
with  much  administrative  ability.  As  military 
governor  of  Poraerania,  bis  a&bility  gained  him 
general  popularity.  Great  expectations  had 
been  formed  of  his  fhtnre  career  when  he  sno- 
oeeded  to  the  throne  (June  7,  1840).  His  first 
solemn  declaration  at  EOnigsberg,  a  limited 
political  amnesty,  the  reinstating  of  Amdt,  the 
old  lil)eral  poet,  the  reappointment  to  office  of 
the  popnlar  lieutenant-general  Von  Boyen,  the 
conciliatory  termination  of  a  difficolty  be- 
tween'the  state  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
were  bailed  with  applause;  but  the  appoint- 
ment of  statesmen  like  Hassenpfiug  ana  Eioh- 
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b(»v,  the  patronage  bestowed  on  Um  a<Ai]i(gr» 
as  veil  as  on  the  representattTes  of  the  histon> 
co-romantic  and  pietiatio  sohooU,  the  dismieaal 
«f  Brnno  Baner  from  his  profeawMvhip,  the  sos- 
aoi^on  of  Brann,  the  expalslon  jrosa  the  king- 
dom of  Prussian  and  non-Prnssiaa  d«nocrata, 
among^othera  of  Herwegfa,  Itistein,  and  Heoker, 
the  severe  apidkation  of  Uterary  oensorship^ 
aad  the  OMdial  relations  of  the  oonrt  with  the 
ezar  Kioholas,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  king. 
8D<«  decoyed  the  hopes  of  the  liberal  part  df 
the  nation.  An  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king 
hjr  tbe  ^amissed  borgomaster  Tscheoh  in  1844 
was  pnnished  with  Seeih.  The  development 
l^vento  the  representation  by  provincial  estates, 
whk^  had  been  introduced  under  the  preced- 
ii^  reign,  hy  the  convocation  of  their  stand- 
ing  committees  in  1842,  and  by  the  convoeatios 
of  the  united  provincial  estates  of  the  kingdom 
fai  Fc^.  1847,  Was  made  less  significant  by  the 
distinct  declaration  of  the  king  that  the  repre- 
sentatives, fkr  from  beoomii^;  legidators,  would 
he  diowed  only  to  give  advice  to  the  ulimited 
sovereign,  and  that  he  would  never  consent  to 
bind  hu  inherited  anthority  by  a  written  oom^ 
Mot.  Periodical  meeting  of  the  united  assem- 
tij  were  asked  for  in  vam.  The  government, 
ihongh  granting  general  toleration,  declared 
agunst  the  separatioa  of  the  church  from  the 
state,  and  the  emanoipatien  of  the  Jews,  and 
avowedly  sought  to  rule  the  kingdom  in  eon- 
fonnity  with  the  views  of  the  school  generally 
known  as  pietists.  Much  more  was  done  for  the 
material  interests  of  the  state  tiirongh  internal 
improvements,  commercial  union  with  foreign 
stales,  and  the  commercial  union  with  the  notith 
<^  Germany  (ZoUinrein),  which  also  extended 
^e  political  influence  of  Prussia.  The  Polish 
conspiracy  of  1844,  which  threatened  the  eastern 
possessions  of  the  king,  was  detected  in  time  im 
the  dndiy  of  Posen;  the  outbreak  in  the  same 
province  was  easily  snppressed  ;  the  insaraents 
of  Ohuww,  who  hud  down  their  arme  on  Fm»- 
«an  territory,  were  treated  with  rigor.  The 
peotde  were  already  poKtieally  a^teted  by  the 
fively  discussions  of  the  ^t  (from  April  11  to 
June  S3,  1847X  and  of  its  standing  commtitteea, 
assembled  Jan.  18, 1848,  and  also  h^  the  trial  of 
the  insurrectionists  of  Posen,  and  of  Miero»- 
lawski,  the  destined  leader  of  the  Polish  move^ 
ment,  as  well  as  by  the  victory  <^  the  liberals  im 
Switzerland  over  the  Soniarivnd,  the  constitor 
tionsl  movements  in  Italy,  and  the  revolution 
in  l^cily,  when  the  news  of  the  French  revolo- 
tion  of  Feb.  24  involved  the  whole  of  Germany 
in  a  flame.  The  popular  movement  was  vior 
torious  all  over  the  south-west  and  south  of  the 
eonfederation,  before  Frederio  William  was 
forced  to  yield  to  its  irresistible  current.  Even 
after  the  foil  of  Mettemioh  in  Yienna  (March 
18),  he  was  determined  to  maint^n  his  royal 
anthoriU^,  and  to  grant  liberties  only  as  free 
gifts.  Threatening  pooular  gatherings  in  Ber- 
lin were  dispersed  by  his  feithfrd  soldibry  be- 
fore he  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  promise  of  a  obaoge  in  the  form  of  gov^ 


enuaeat.     Xliese 

with  eBthnsiasaa,  but  the  people  SOI  < 

the  teoieval  of  the  hated  taroops  bcai^Mpti^ 
and  for  this  purpose  a  d^Mttationtf  titiaai  re- 
paired to  the  palaee  (Marai  18X  vldl*  t  <miri 
of  people  ass^nbled  before  it.  Jkiifitim 
was  refiised  adbnittaace,  and  acWmirwst 
from  the  eo«rt  of  the  palace  to  dtv  A«  |)Ha 
S<Hne  shots  were  fired.  Tminwiiitolyai|e» 
pie  dii^raed  in  every  direction  vitk  tan  it 
"Treasonl  they  an  murdsringut  nwaiil* 
Hundreds  <tf  banricadea  were  cretltd  kalm 
hours,  the  azsenal  was  etormei.  atd  tUm 
fi^t  ensued,  which  raged  till  the  menifrf 
the  next  day,  when  the  kmg  easinmM  Ikt 
retreat  of  tiie  troops  aad  their  ramonl  fNB  th 
city.  Thecorneeaof  fbeiUleDoonbitiBlinn 
carried  into  thecooityaTd  of  thepslaee^iiiii 
king  waa  oompelled  to  qipsar  beant  tihitaivii 
miooveied  fa«iid;  the  palaoe  <rf  his  tha nij 
nnp<q^ular  brother,  the  prince  of  Fron^ra 
declared  nattonal  property.  The  suiaaiy  va 
disauBeed,  a  eivie  guard  organind,Bdt(» 
•cal  amnesty  granted.  Mieroalavild,  wioM 
been  sentenced  to  death,  waacarritd  is  tiin^ 
throngh  the  streets  of  BerMn.  aad  SM  tfliis^ 
soeiatee  left  the  priecm  with  hin,  lol  hataal 
to  Peaen  to  coauaence  the  rest(»*tiDn«iPitel, 
the  Bsw  ministry  promioBg  its  Mriitww  TIa 
king  now  openly  aad  •stoatstiinaly  iedaei 
his  purpose  to  take  the  lead  in  Oenuar;  te 
diet  was  agun  assembled  (April  i),  ta  cU*- 
rate  8  new  eleotixm  law.  ItwasdiHolTedtfter 
the  passage  of  that  law  en  April  6,  ui  tMS- 
stituent  assembly  was  coarvemd  ia  Berb  (Iv 
22),  while  the  delegates  <tfPrv8nailBa<|i|Mf 
•d  in  the  national  G«rman  psriisai«Bt  vUd  a 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  had  s^Mwdtd  theirt 
cf  the  rtituet  (BtmdeHM).  PnaitsbMi 
were  sent  to  Schleaw^Hidstein  te  MOt  ta 
German  inhabitaata  in  their  revolt  sgiisatki 
king  of  Denmark.  In  Posen,  hewewr,^ 
tibe  Poles  had  risen  in  a  Uoody  iaianidi^ 
the  troops  restored  ordc*  after  ftmeM  cMiMi 
with  the  half-unanned  bands  under  Hia«k*>' 
ski  (April  and  Iby).  This  was  the  first  )t» 
tionary  victory.  Others  Mowed  TTUi*' 
revolution  was  losing  its  time  in  endleai  faa- 
making,  framing  of  o(«stitutions,Biid  mMk 
OB  the  reorganisation  ai  Gennaay  m  i^ 
empire;  in  the  assemblies  of  F^ukfwt,  Ma 
Vtenaa,  and  elsewhere ;  while  it  was  «■■( 
ita  power  in  party  strifes  and  laskM  «■■' 
takmga,  aad  degMieratiag  throngh  ^'^^f^ 
of  the  popnlace,  the  govermneats,  *^^ 
maintained  their  armies,  paved  the  *V^ 
eomplete  restoration  of  their  power  'j"^ 
understanding,  skiUhl  connter^^eroMw'g 
nuuKBOvres,  coBtinnaUy  channng  buuMm 
and  varying  programmea.  laPriMittbaa 
who,  by  their  mm,  activity,  or  poorisntj.  "• 
assisted  the  government  during  to*  dtsgcn* 
period  of  the  revolntian,  were  the  wb*" 
Oamphansea,  Pfkwl,  Badowitz,  BrasdeBkA 
aad  Mantel^,  and  tiie  g«Dei«Ii  WiOiM  at 
Wrai«el.    EmbeUeaed  by  the  tried  MehV* 
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he  annj  and  Qte  growingdedrc  for  order  amcrag 
he  w«alt]uer  daaees,  by  the  reaction  ia  Franoa, 
od  the  socceases  of  the  Anatrian  goTeenmeDt 
1  Prague,  Lombardy,  and  Vienna,  Frederic 
f  illiam  prorogued  the  Fraasian  oonstitoent  a»- 
smbly,  tranaferring  it  to  the  town  of  Brandeur 
nrg,  closed  ita  geanona  by  an  armed  force  ntdier 
rnmgd  (NoTember),  and  finally  diaaolved  it 
iwtly  alter  ita  reoaoombling  in  Brandenbarg 
[)eo.  6),  jpromnlgating  a  liberal  omistitiitioa  <» 
is  own  (oetroyirU  YvfamMng).  The- last  act 
f  the  assembly  of  Beran,  the  decree  ordering 
le  reflisal  of  taxes  (Not.  IB),  remained  withont 
Sect ;  the  new  etectiens  took  ]daoe  aecording 
I  tiie  king's  oonatitation,  and  the  two  cham> 
era  were  convened  in  Berlin  (Feb.  S6, 1849> 
-hiehremtdnedinastateofsiege.  Of  these  the 
»wer  boose  was  atill  too  rerolnticmary,  and  both 
'er»  dissolved  (April  37).  In  the  mean  time 
le  king  had  not  only  abandoned  the  cafose  (tf 
ehl«swig-Hol8tein  by  the  armistice  of  Mdmoc^ 
at  had  also  reAised  to  accept  the  hweditary 
aperial  mown  <A  Germany  offered  him  (Maroii 
3)  by  the  Frankfort  parliament.  The  Praa- 
an  army  nW  suppressed  the  revcdntion  in- 
>resden,  after  a  Uoooy  stn^leof  8  days  (May), 
ad  in  the  Patatinata  and  J^den  (Jane),  while 
.  was  abnoat  a  mere  roectator  in  the  renewed 
;raggle  in  Sohleswig-Holstein.  A  oonfedera- 
on  of  Pmssia  with  Saxony  and  Hanover 
DreikHnigibuTuL,  confederation  of  three  kings^ 
ad  some  minor  northern  states,  formed  Mvoh 
6,  was  huled  by  the  so  called  party  of  Gotha 
3agem,  Dahlmann,  &c.)  as  the  last  anchor  of 
ope  for  a  union  of  Q«rmany.  It  ended  in 
lilnre.  Opposed  Ity  Austria  tmd  its  southern 
Uiea,  it  was  given  up  by  Saxony,  Hanover,  and 
then ;  ita  parUameat  of  Erftirt  assembled  in 
ain  (March  30,  18S0).  Frederic  Willianr,  who 
ad  in  the  mean  time  convoked  a  new  Prussian 
ssembly  and  confirmed  a  new  constitotion 
nth  his  royal  oath  (Feb.  6),  followed  for  snna 
jn«  a  more  popular  course  in  the  tdhirs  of 
Eeaee-Cassri  (October),  but  soon  yielded  to  the 
ireats  of  Austria  and  her  allies  (November). 
>rder  was  restored  in  Hesse  and  ScUeswig* 
[olstun,  and  the  WMient  Gtermanio  diet  was 
noe  more  established  in  Frankfort.  The  rev- 
lotion  was  over.  A  second  attempt  on  the  Hfe 
f  the  kii»  by  Sefdoge  (1800)  had  no  connection 
dth  it.  Only  KoufbbAtol  remained  with  Swit>> 
rland  as  a  conqnest  of  the  movement,  and  was 
nally,  aftor  sMne  threats  of  war  in  1857,  ceded 
>  that  repnblio.  The  policy  of  IJM  govevnment 
ras  peaeefiil,  and  Prueaia  took  no  part  in  the 
rar  in  Turkey,  though  it  participated  in  the 
•ftce  of  Parts  (1866).  The  constitution  waa 
lodified  and  ramodifled ;  the  revolutiiimarT 
tembera  of  the  aaaembly  of  1848,  Jaooby  and 
thers^  were  persecuted ;  the  nobility  (die  Jim- 
«r)  Mid  the  pietists  received  new  inflnence; 
le  freed<Mn  ik  the  press  and  of  relig^n  waa 
ironmscrlbed.  In  1867  the  king  was  seiaed  t>y 
malady  connected  with  temporary  inaanity, 
rhich  inweasing  by  degreea,  compelled  htaa 
da  29, 1868)  to  giv*  xxfi  the  personal  manage- 


uent  «f  aflkira,  kttA  to  repidr  for  the  restora' 
tion  of  his  health  to  the  Tyrol  and  subsequent- 
ly to  Itdy.  His  marriage  witit  Elizabetib,  prin- 
cess of  Bavaria,  bring  without  usue,  his  brother 
William,  prince  of  Pmsda,  bom  March  99, 
17ft7,  becaiBe  regent.  The  son  of  the  regent, 
and  hek- presumptive  to  ^e  throne  in  case  of  the 
expected  abdication  oCthe  king,  Prince  Frederic 
WfUtam  (bom  Oct.  18, 1881),  married  Victoria, 
princess  royal  ci  Great  Britain  (bom  Nov.  21, 
1840X  Jan.  26, 1868. 

V.  BIZONT. 

FBEDERIO  m.,  Buraamed  the  Wise,  elector 
of  Saxony,  bora  in  Torgao,  Jan.  17, 1463,  died 
Hay  6, 16S6.  He  aooeeeded  his  &ther  Ernest, 
fai  1484,  only  in  a  part  of  hia  possessions,  gov- 
erning the  rest  in  common  with  his  brevier 
John  the  Constant,  who  also  became  his  sue- 
oessor.  He  was  the  foander  of  the  university 
of  Wittmberg,  and  though  not  aa.  avowed  ad- 
herent of  the  reformation,  greatly  pnmioted  it 
by  his  pfoteoUmi.  He  procured  suety  for  La- 
ther daring  the  diet  of  Wwms,  and  subsequent- 
ly sheltered  him  in  the  oastle  of  Wartburg.  ^ 
influence  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was  due 
partioolarly  to  the  circumstance  that  after  the 
death  of  Mudmilian  I.  he  had  raised  to  accept 
tiie  crown  of  Germany,  which  was  conferred, 
atseording  to  his  advice,  npon  that  monarch. 
The  peasants'  war  embittered  the  last  days  of 
his  life. 

FBEDEKIG  AUOUSTCS  I.,  1st  king  of 
Saxony,  eldest  son  of  the  elector  Frederic 
Christian,  bom  Dec.  2S,  1760,  died  May  6, 1827. 
He  Bucoeeded  hia  flither  in  Dec.  1768,  under  tiie 
tutelage  of  Prince  Xaver,  was  declared  ef  age 
Sept.  16, 1768,  and  in  the  following  year  mar> 
ri«d  Maria  Amelia,  |«inoe8s  of  Deux  Ponts.  The 
only  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  a  daughter,  the 
princess  Augusta.  The  claims  of  his  motkar  to 
the  posseanons  of  her  deceased  brother,  the 
elector  MaximiHaa  Joseph  of  Bavaria,  indneed 
him  to  ally  himsdf  with  Frederic  the  Great 
against  Austria  in  the  tbari  war  of  the  Bav*. 
rian  succession.  Subsequently  he  joined  the 
league  of  princes  ( j&ntenitMMQ  formed  nnder 
the  protectorate  of  the  Pmasian  monarch.  In 
1791  he  reftaaed  to  asoept  the  sncoesmon  to 
the  throne  ofPoiaaA,  ofiwed  him  in  the  name 
of  that  country  by  Priuoe  Adam  Oasimir  Czar- 
toryski.  He  also  r^}ec(ed  tie  instances  of  a 
oonferraoe  of  the  emperors  Leopold  II.  and 
Frederic  William  U.  of  Prussia,  held  at  Pihiits 
(1791),  to  Join  as  an  independent  sovereign  tha 
first  coaliuon  against  the  French  revolution, 
though  he  did  not  withhold  his  contingent  as  a 
member  of  the  Germm  empire  when  the  war 
had  been  declared.  In  1796  he  took  part  in  tha 
treaty  of  peace  and  nentrality  concluded  with 
the  Franch  republic  by  the  district  of  Upper 
Saxony.  He  maintained  his  neutrality  dunntt 
the  war  of  1806,  but  in  the  fc^owtn^;  year  joined 
Pmssia  in  the  unhappy  contest  decided  by  the 
battle  of  Jena.  Saxony,  wtach  teil  into  the 
bands  of  the  Frendi  conqneror,  was  severely 
pnaished,  and  Fredeiis  Augustus  was  finallx 
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compelled  to  throw  himedf  into  the  arms  of 
Ni^Ieon.  Having  condaded  the  treaty  oi 
Poeen  (Dec.  1806),  heasBnmed  the  title  of  king, 
and  Joined  the  Bheniah  confederation.  For  the 
cession  of  several  districts  of  Western  Saxony 
annexed  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia  he 
was  scantily  compensated  by  a  part  of  Lnsatia, 
and  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit  (1807)  more  liber- 
ally by  the  dachy  of  Warsaw.  He  was  a  faith- 
Ail  TBsgal  of  the  French  emperor  daring  the 
wars  of  1809  against  Austria,  and  1812  agunst 
Rnssia,  and  in  1818,  when  Saxony  became  the 
chief  scene  of  the  conflict  Having  personally 
joined  Napoleon  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Leipsio,  he  was  declared  after  its  bloody  issne 
a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  emperor  Alexander, 
was  sent  to  Berlin,  and  afterwtud  to  the  ohateaa 
of  Friedrichsfeld,  bat  was  sabseqaentl^  allowed 
to  reside  at  Presbnrg  daring  the  dehberations 
of  the  congress  of  Vienna.  That  congress  re- 
stored to  him  half  of  his  German  possessions,  the 
other  half  being  annexed  to  Prossia;  the  dnchy 
of  Warsaw  was  made  a  dependence  of  Rassia  as 
the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Betaming  to  his  capi- 
tal in  Jane,  1816,  Frederic  Angastas  spent  tiie 
last  12  years  of  his  life  in  healing  the  woonds 
of  his  diminished  country  by  promoting  its  agri- 
coltaral,  commercial,  and  mining  interests,  by 
establishing  or  developing  institntions  of  art  and 
science,  and  particolarly  bv  a  strict  administra- 
tion of  jastice.  His  gratenil  subjects  bestowed 
npon  him  the  surname  of  Jost,  His  brother 
Anthony  succeeded  him. 

FREDERIC  AUGUSTUS  II.,  king  of  Sax- 
ony, bom  May  18,  1797,  died  Aug.  9,  1854. 
He  was  the  eldest  eon  of  Maximilian,  bro- 
ther of  the  kings  Frederic  Augustus  I.  and 
Anthony.  Having  lost  his  moUier,  Carolina 
Maria  Theresa,  princess  of  Parma,  at  the  age 
of  7,  he  was  educated  principally  under  the 
care  of  Forell,  a  distinguished  Swiss,  and  of 
Gen.  Watzdorf.  Though  often  compelled  to 
leave  the  capital  of  his  nncle  during  the  later 
campaigns  of  Napoleon  in  €t«rmany,  and  fre- 
quently to  change  his  abode,  he  eagerly  pursued 
his  studies,  which  included  political  economy, 
law,  and  military  science.  Botany,  however, 
became  his  favorite  pursuit.  When,  in  Sept. 
1880,  in  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  Paris,  Dresden  became  a  scene  of  politi- 
cal commotions,  Frederic  Augnstus  was  placed 
by  the  old  king  Anthony  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee for  public  tranqaillity.  As  the  prince  was 
▼ery  popular,  this  measure  greatly  contributed 
to  quiet  the  agitation.  On  June  6, 1886,  Frederic 
Augustus  sncceeded  to  the  throne.  As  he  was 
but  partially  occupied  with  pditioal  affeirs,  he 
made  botanical  tours  and  journeys  to  Istria, 
Dalmatia,  and  Montenegro  (1888),  to  England 
and  Belgium  (1844),  to  Vienna  and  Hungary 
(1846),  and  to  the  Tyrol  (1846).  The  move- 
ments of  184^,  beginning  in  Saxony,  as  every- 
where else  in  Germany,  with  great  enthusiasm 
for  liberty  and  German  union,  were  followed  in 
May,  1849,  by  a  revolutionary  outbreak  hi  Dres- 
den.   This  having  been  soppressed  through  the 


intervention  of  Prossia,  things  soon  ittnnei  it 
thdr  anci«it  order,  and  the  resetiootijBioTt. 
ment  eontinaed  to  the  death  of  theUa^vliki 
was  occasioned  by  a  iJBdl  from  his  ewriin  n 
a  new  tour  in  the  Tyrol.  He  wm  hricg  atr- 
lied,  first  to  Carolina,  daughter  of  tkanpenr 
Francis,  and,  after  her  death  in  183I,(o]brii 
daughter  of  Maximilian  L  of  Bnaa.  Bodi 
marriages  being  without  issue,  he  wai  meeeded 
by  his  brother  John,  the  present  Ung, 

VL  WtfBTEMBEBO. 

FREDERIC  I.  (WiLHELM  KAnilstUagcf 
Wtkrtemberg,  son  of  the  dnke  Frederie  Emm 
bom  Nov.  6,  1764,  died  Oct  80, 1816.  He » 
oeived  his  first  instraction  frornhnuteompU- 
ed  mother,  a  princess  ^  Brandaiburg-SdimA, 
and  completed  his  education  at  LuMime,  lAcr 
the  French  fashion  of  thA  period,  serred  !g  tit 
bloodless  war  of  the  Bavarian  saocesnon,  tcMO- 
panied  his  brother-in-law,  the  fatore  Baia 
emperor  Paul,  on  a  Journey  to  Italy  in  I7SS;  took 
service  in  Russia  as  govemor-gener«l«(Biariii 
Finland,  and  after  having  left  it  in  IVSJ.M 
for  some  time  in  retirement.  In  iTtO  he  ni 
aspectator  of  the  sessimisof  theFrendmitieiiil 
assembly;  in  1796  he  fought  nnraooei^ 
against  the  French  on  the  Shisej  and  bni( 
compelled  to  leave  his  coan^,  retn«dtoii» 
pach,  and  subsequently  to  Vienna  eiA  loaia. 
In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  WbtcD- 
berg,  succeeding  his  father  on  the  doeal  tinoK 
He  shared  in  the  war  of  1799,  receired  b^tbt 
treaty  of  Luneville  as  a  compensation  mm  to- 
ritories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bbine,  tndni 
allowed  to  assume  the  electoral  difiutr.  Id 
1806  he  made  an  alliance  wUh  Napweon,  jfin- 
ed  the  Rhenish  confederation,  and  teceind 
from  its  protector  the  title  of  king.  He  i^ 
serted  Napoleon  after  his  disasters.  The  Mj 
of  Vienna  left  him  in  possession  of  hit  lif' 
dom.  To  conciliate  his  people  after  10  ywt 
of  despotic  sway  he  gave  them  aduute,  liiA 
was  rejected  by  the  estates.  His  first  vifeni 
a  princess  of  Brunswick  Wolffenbdttd,  vlo 
bore  him  two  sons,  William,  his  BnccesM;  id 
Paul,  and  a  daughter,  Catliarine,  aftervird  piif 
cess  of  Montfbrt;  his  second  wife  was  UMpri- 
cess  Charlotte  Augusta  Matilda  of  ED^aod,  ik 
died  in  1826. 

FREDERIC8BURQ,  a  dty  of  8fottiiyl«« 
CO,  Va^  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  nBeyM 
the  riglit  bank  of  the  Raf^bannoek  rinM* 
the  head  of  tide  water,  66  m.  N.  from  BWbimJ 
and  110  m.  above  Chesapeake  bay;  [wM 
1860, 4,062.  It  oontuns  a  court  home  wg". 
and  in  1860  had  6  chnrdies,  2  8einin<ri»"« 
orphan  asylum,  2  banks,  a  grist  mill,  •"**^ 
tanneriea  The  Rappahannock,  beride  mm- 
ing  it  with  good  water,  which  is  dirtrilatM  " 
pipes,  is  valuable  for  its  motive  powefi«»«* 
ble  at  the  falls  Just  above.  A  cansl  «*J^ 
to  a  point  40  m.  ftarther  up  the  stresm  «ft™ 
means  of  transportation  for  the  Pi^^^f  jTJI 
rich  farming  country,  uid  the  Ridiinond,  Kw 
ericsburg,  and  Potomac  railroad  oonnecU  w 
d^  with  the  state  and  fedtfal  espiuls-  tm 
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izporto,  oompriring  grain,  floor,  tobaooo,  &o., 
\n  rained  at  $6,000,000  ammnlly.  Marble  and 
reestone  abonnd  in  the  vioinity.  Jnst  beyond 
he  limits  of  the  city  an  unfinished  monument, 
tegnn  in  1883,  marks  the  tomb  of  the  mother 
if  Washington,  who  died  here  in  1789. 

FREDEBIOTON,  a  city  and  port  of  entry 
if  New  Brunawiolc,  capital  of  the  province  and 
f  the  county  of  York,  situated  on  the  right 
ank  of  the  river  St  John,  80  u.  from  the  bay 
f  Fundy,  and  64  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  St  John ; 
It.  46'  66'  N.,  long.  66°  82'  80"  W. ;  pop.  in 
863,4,468.  Theriverishere}  of  amile  wide, 
ad  is  naturally  navigable  to  this  point  by  ves- 
als  of  120  tons ;  light  steamers  can  ascend  to 
^rand  Falls,  140  m.  above  Fredericton.  The 
am  of  $40,000  was  appropriated  by  the  legis- 
ttnre  in  1849  for  the  improvement  of  the  npper 
corse  of  the  river,  and  the  work  was  com- 
leaoed  during  the  following  year.  The  city 
«oaine  a  port  of  entry  in  1848,  and  is  now  the 
hief  entrepot  of  commerce  with  the  interior 
&d  an  important  station  of  passenger  travel. 
Cerchandise  is  brought  up  the  river  by  steam- 
r,  except  during  winter,  when  tnuuporta- 
ion  is  effected  by  sledges  over  the  ice.  Great 
nantitiea  of  timber  are  collected  at  Fred- 
ricton,  and  then  floated  down  to  St  John, 
rhence  tiiey  are  exported  to  foreign  parts. 
Ike  lumber  business  is  one  of  the  principal 
onroes  of  the  wealth  of  the  city.  Fredericton 
tands  on  a  low  point  of  land  formed  by  a  sharp 
>end  in  the  river,  and  is  encircled  on  the  land 
ide  by  a  range  of  hills.  It  has  broad,  regular 
treeta,  adorned  with  many  fine  gardens  and 
bade  trees,  and  with  several  elegant  public 
nitdings.  The  government  house,  the  residence 
f  the  lieutenant-governor,  is  a  stone  building 
t  the  W.  end  of  uie  town.  The  province  hall, 
1  which  are  held  the  sessions  of  the  legislative 
odies ;  the  barracks,  capable  of  acoommodat* 
ig  1,000  in&ntry  and  a  company  of  artillery ; 
burohes  belonging  to  the  Baptists,  Episoopa- 
ana,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Roman 
iatholics ;  and  Kkig's  college,  a  freestone  struc- 
ore  170  feet  long  and  62  feet  wide,  are  the 
rincipal  other  edifices.  Fredericton  was  for> 
lerly  called  St' Ann's,  and  was  made  the  seat 
f  government  by  Sir  Guy  Oarleton  in  1786.  It 
as  suffered  at  times  from  terrible  oonfiagrar- 
ons,  one  of  which  in  1826  laid  i  of  the  town 
I  ashea,  while  another  in  Nov.  1860,  was  still 
tore  disastrous. 

FRSDEREKSBOBG,  a  royal  palace  bnUt  by 
hristian  IV.  of  Denmark  in  1606-'20,  near  the 
>wn  of  HillerOd,  on  the  island  of  Seeland,  22 
I.  N.  N.  W.  fiY>m  Copenhagen.  It  is  a  Grothio 
istle  of  red  brick,  covering  8  small  islands  in 
little  lake.  The  SiddemU,  or  knight's  hall, 
OS  a  ceiling  elaborately  decorated  with  oarv- 
igs,  gildings,  and  paintinga,  on  which  26  artista 
re  said  to  have  worked  for  7  years.  It  has 
[so  a  collection  of  portraits,  and  a  richly  or- 
amented  ohapel,  in  which  all  the  late  kings  of 
•enmark  have  been  crowned.  The  pulpit  and 
:tar  in  th«  last  are  of  ebon j  and  alver,  exqui- 


AUAj  wionriit,  and  oontdning  upward  of  600 
pounds  of  the  precious  metal. 

FREDEBIKSHALD,  or  Fbxdsbixbhaix,  a 
8eap<vt  of  Norway,  ptovince  of  Aggerhuns. 
on  the  Iddefiord  near  its  junction  with  the  golf 
of  Swinesnnd,  Stcager  Back,- 67  m.  S.  £.  from 
Chiistiania,  near  the  frontier  of  Sweden ;  pop. 
in  1866,  7,408.  The  harbor  is  excellent,  and  is 
aoceanble  to  the  largest  class  of  shipping.  The 
great  fire  of  1769  nearly  destroyed  the  town, 
but  it  has  been  handsomely  reb^t  -  It  stands 
around  the  base  of  a  gigantic  rock,  on  the  sum* 
mit  of  which,  400  feet  perpendicularly  over  the 
sea,  is  the  historic  fwtress  of  Frederiksteen. 
The  old  name  of  the  town  was  Halden.  Oharles 
Xn.  was  killed  here,  Nov.  80, 1718.  Freder- 
iksteen was  fwmerly  a  fortress  of  great  strength. 
On  8  sides  it  is  inaccessible.  On  the  only 
accessible  side,  dose  under  the  outer  walls,  a 
rude  monument  is  said  to  mark  the  qx>t  of  tixa 
king's  death.  The  castle  was  invested  in  1814 
by  the  Swedish  crown  prince,  Bemadotte,  and 
its  hopdess  defence  was  a  prelude  to  the  almost 
immediate  conquest  of  the  kingdom  and  its 
union  with  Sweden,  Nov.  4. 1814.  About  8  m. 
£.  of  the  town  there  is  a  lake,  the  Hm  SSe,  the 
stream  finm  which  flows  into  the  fiord  near 
Frederikshald.  The  waterMs  upon  the  stream 
are  the  most  picturesque  in  S.  Norwayl 

FBEDBO,  MAXBTHUiAir,  a  Polish  statesman 
and  writer,  died  in  1676.  He  q>ent  his  lifia  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  in  the  camp  as  well 
as  in  the  council,  and  rose  to  the  dignity  of  pa- 
latine of  Podolia.  He  wrote  several  works  in 
Polish  and  Latiii,  being  honored  in  some  with 
the  name  of  the  Polish  Tacitus.  His  principal 
works  are  Monita  PolitUo-MoroUa;  FragmeKta 
Seriptorum  Toga  et  Belli,  "Considerations  on 
Military  Service,"  and  "  Proverbs  and  Advice," 
the  latter  two  in  Polisli,  and  all  abounding  with 
oorions  details  and  keen  obeervations. 

FREE  CHUBCH  OF  SCOTLAND,  an  ecde- 
siastioal  body  originally  formed  by  a  separa- 
tion firam  the  national  estaUishment  in  the  year 
1848.  No  separation  BO  large  from  any  ecdesi- 
asUoal  body  had  occurred  since  the  St.  Barthol- 
omew ejectment  of  2,000  ministers  from  the 
national  establishment  of  England  in  1662.  On 
May  18,  1848,  the  general  assembly  of  the  es- 
tablished drami  of  Scotland  met  as  usual  in 
Edinburgh,  the  Bev.  David  Welsh,  D.D.,  being 
the  moderator,  and  the  marquis  of  Bute  being 
the  representative  of  the  queen.  After  prayer 
the  moderator  read  a  solemn  protest  on  the  part 
of  the  church  of  Scotland  against  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  her  by  the  civil  power,  which  pro- 
test was  signed  by  208  members  of  the  assem- 
bly. He  then  laid  the  protest  upon  the  table, 
and  bowing  respectfiilly  to  the  representative 
of  royalty,  left  the  house,  followed  immediately 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  Dr.  Robert  Gord<m, 
Dr.  Patrick  McFarlane,  Dr.  John  McDonald, 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and  rank  after  rank  of 
the  country  ministers.  The  protesters  with- 
drew to  a  large  hall  at  Canon  mills,  preceded 
and  followed  bj  sympathizing  crowds,  and 
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fiiere  organised  tiw  Free  Protutti«  obnrch  of 
Scotland  nnder  the  moderatorriup  of  Dr.  Tbomaa 
Oiudmers.  It  was  then  fi^ond  that  476  xaimsters 
had  separated  themaelTea  from  the  national 
ohnrch.  T^  amount  of  capital  snrrendored 
tint  day  bjr  ^e  pratesting  brethren,  ia  reliiif 
qnidung  their  Bdpmds  from  the  estaUiahment, 
was  stated  to  be  not  abort  of  £2,000/)00  st^ 
ling. — ^The  French  mrdntfam  had  nonaidOTably 
afmsted  the  standing  both  in  the  chnreh  and  in 
■odety  1^  the  enm^Heal  party  in  the  chnroh 
ef  Scotland.  Their  doctrines  had  hithertobeen 
looked  opon  as  taiated  with  Cuiatidsm,  but  the 
general  horror  of  infiddity  awakened  by  the 
events  in  Franoe  canoed  tbiem  to  tie  regarded 
with  greater  fiwor,  while  their  impresaiTe 
peaddng,  exemplary  liv«a,  and  solid  learning 
began  to  grro  character  to  the  canae  with  whicb 
they  were  ictontified;  and  tiiongh  as  yet  a  mere 
handfU  in  the  dmidi,  they  were  every  diqr 
rising  in  numtien  and  power.  Under  the  aoo- 
eearive  kadershiM  of  Brridne,  Bb  Henry  Mod- 
eriet^  Andrew  Thomaon,  and  Ohalaera— men 
who  inherited  the  prtnoiplea  and  many  of  the 
varied  gifts  of  Saax,  and  Melville,  and  Hea- 
deaison,  the  heroes  of  tbe  flrat  and  seeond  re- 
fimnatiena,  the  evangelieal  party  beeame  stnmg- 
er  and  stronger  nml  n  nir  owortnnity  mt 
testing  the  power  of  parties  in  the  ohnrch  oo- 
•urred  in  1884.  In  1706  the  toeaty  of  union 
between  Kngland  and  Scotland  was  oonsoimust- 
•d.  It  eoi^idned  a  special  gnanmtee  for  the 
integrity  of  tlie  chnren  oif  Scotland  as  eatab- 
BsbM  in  1689  under  the  reign  of  Willian  and 
Mary,  f^  from  pmlaoy,  from  the  royalsoprem- 
■ey  in  things  apiritnaii,  and  from  the  law  of 
patronage.  Bat  4  years  after  the  eonanmma* 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  anion  (1711)  the  parlia- 
ment of  &itain  violated  its  pledge,  and  nnder 
the  leadership  of  Bohngbroke  ky  patronage 
was  reimposed  imon  the  Scottish  ohnrch.  La 
this  act  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  one  of  the  Scot- 
tish members,  snearingly  said  that  he  woold  be 
wilUng  to  acquiesce,  provided  that  it  shonld  be 
desigDated  by  its  right  name :  "  An  act  for  the 
enooaragemeatof  immoraiit^  and  Jaoobitism  in 
Scothmd."  Bishop  Bamet,  the  historian,  says 
at  it  that  it  was  passed  "  to  spite  the  Presbyte- 
rians, whe  from  the  hwginning  had  set  it  np  as 
a  principle  that  parishes  had  from  warrants  in 
Sototore  a  right  to  choose  their  ministers." 
Soon  was  the  sense  of  the  wrong  inflicted  by 
this  act,  that  the  Scottish  ehnreh  for  a  long  pe- 
fiod  annnoUy renewed  her  protest  against  it; 
and  daring  several  years  after  it  was  passed  no 
patron  was  Joood  to  appropriate  the  powers 
which  it  conferred  npon  him.  Toward  the 
dose  of  the  oentnry,  however,  fbroed  settle- 
ments of  ministers  npon  paririMs  beoame  fre- 
quent, and  mnltitudee  of  the  best  of  Scotland's 
people  were  driven  forth  fitm  her  communion. 
Against  such  proeeedingsit  was  in  vain  that  the 
evangelical  party  earnestly  and  frequently  pro- 
ttsted;  their  protests  were  those  of  a  small 
minority,  whose  prin^les  theniqjority  ^spised 
and  hated.    But  that  mlnotity^eiwtnnnmbam 


and  in  powers  eapeda^y  from  A»  Mi^ 
of  the  present  century,  and  under  aidMia 
as  Thomson  and  Ghalmwi  one  aVue  tftvis. 
other  was  rooted  out;  and  at  last  as  Mtni 
passed  by  thegenenilaaBemhlyiiiUUdeap. 
ed  to  be  a  corrective  of  the  evils  «{ In  fstno- 
age— an  act  whidi  gave  to  the  mill  hwli  of 
fiuniliM  in  every  pwish  the  rigbtof  olgNia|to 
any  presentee  wluxn  the  patron  mi^viikii- 
ducted  into  the  paBtonte  over  them.  TUiMt, 
eotnmonly  edled  "the  veto  act,"  tko^in- 
posed  by  one  of  the  senators  of  the  euOtfi  i 
instioe,  the  late  Lord  Mbncricf^  and  tJmiriiW 
lieved  by  the  ehurdi  to  be  entirely  w^te 
power  asaohnrdteetabMiedbyUvtoaM^ 
very  soon  brooi^  her  iato  oonfiict  with  tkif»^ 
trons,  and  titroogh  the  patrons  with  the  M 
courts.  On  a  vaoancy  occnrring  in  i  eeitai 
parish  the  patron  presented  lu«  pntiii,  wk 
however  was  vetoed  by  almost  the  aitinMf 
of  JidiabitantB.  The  presentee  smMiled  I*  tlii 
dvil  eonrta,  who  at  once  commaMMd  tti  }Mi- 
bytery  to  proceed  to  hisaettleoieBtk  TlnfMi- 
bgrtery  refused ;  Ibr  the  law  cf  the  dnnh  W 
given  the  male  heads  at  SucaSei,  being  ecn- 
umnioants,  a  right  to  oljeet  if  tbej  mmim* 
sufiScieat  oaue  to  exist.  The  dril  NBti  d 
course  rtood  mainly  on  ttteintemetakntf  tie 
bur  of  1711-'13.  The  evangeboal  pnty.wr 
Om  m^ority  in  the  general  asaeBi%,  Manii| 
that  hiw  to  be  both  unoenstitatiooil  ad  e» 
trary  to  the  word  of  God,  resdnd  teaad 
npon  thra-  rif^ts  given  them  Iqrthehsidof  Ike 
chnrdi  in  the  Hdy  Scriptures  end  ntifiid  bf 
the  Kvdntion  settlement  and  the  tnit;  i 
union;  and  inaamadi  as  die  battle  «■>< 
theirs  only,  biA  that  alao  (tf  the  (%tiriiiB  feqili 
of  Sootland,  they  resolved  to  abide  by  the^M- 
ion  to  which  thqr  had  ooOM  in  1684  w. :  Oet 
the  Ohristian  pe^iie  had  arisfatbyiavallV 
warrant  of  God's  wordtobeheaidiangBlli 
tiM  appaintment  of  a  minister  ovwfteai;M 
that  the  acta  of  ordaining  to  the  miaMifm 
cf  inducting  into  apaetond  charge  were  e|«iM 
aeta,  ia  rej^ud  to  which  the<j>urdi  tku  W 

iuriadiotion.  The  supreme  eiviloonitefSe^ 
tnd  had  interposed  its  authority  sge)«t4i| 
ordination  and  induotion  «f  a  ndniitcr.  iU 
assembly,  when  appealed  to  for  adrie^  ^  * 
large  midority  anthotiaed  thepreil9t«7t»P» 
ceM  with  the  settleinent  aceordiag  to  theJni 
of  the  ohnrch.  Tliei»esbytefy  weretMa- 
ed  by  the  civil  court  with  imprisMnei*  «■ 
ftne^nld  they  dare  in  &o  exerciBe  ef  aeir 
■rfritaal  fhnotlons  to  aet  at  defiance  theieta- 
diot  of  the  civil  court  Tbusadesrudona 
collision  oeourred  between  the  eodesiiitie>lB' 
eivil  oonrts.  The  ordination  and  ^"^''^^^i 
the  presentee  were  eonsnmmated,  and  iiosefr 
atdy  a  oomplaint  waa  laid  against  the  i«e^^ 
betoe  ti»  oivfl  court.  They  were  sommaie^ 
i^»pear  beftse  the  bar  of  the  court,  JniM  14, 1^ 
which  they  did.  The  judges  beard  tbii'WW- 
and  took  a  period  of  4  d^  to  consider  as«ii% 
daring  whidi  it  was  nndentood  thsttrf" 
jo^ges  voted  tac  a  asateaw  of  iawta""^ 
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■nd  6  fSMT  Uie  mora  lenient  maasnre  of  a  rebdw. 
th«  rebuke  was  socordingly  pronounoed,  and 
tbe  presbytery  irere  dismiMed  from  the  bar 
with  tlie  inumatioo,  designed  to  reach  tba 
farthest  ear  of  the  dinrch,  that  a  sentence  of 
Imprisonment  would  certainly  be  pronoonoed 
against  any  presbytery  that  slionld  afterward  be 
foand  chargeable  with  a  similar  offence.  Other 
jases  involving  the  same  principles  rapidly 
uroaa,  and  elements  of  a  still  more  deplorable 
;baracter  were  brought  into  the  arena  of  strife, 
ill  of  them  evincing  the  pm*poee  of  the  civil  court 
:o  reduce  the  national  church  to  a  mere  creature 
>f  the  state.  For  example,  the  civil  conrt  re- 
inired  a  presbytery  to  take  a  clergyman  on 
.rial,  and  admit  him  to  the  office  of  nie  mioia- 
.ry  in  a  particular  charge,  and  to  intrude  Mm 
ilso  on  the  congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of 
;he  people.  The  civil  oonrt  interdicted  the  es- 
^abl^hment  of  additional  ministers  to  meet  the 
wants  of  an  increasing  population.  It  inter- 
licted  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  all  min- 
istration of  ordinances  throughout  a  whole  dis- 
trict by  any  minister  of  the  church  nnder  au- 
thority of  the  church  courts.  It  interdicted 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  church  judi- 
catory prohibiting  a  minister  irom  preaching  or 
administering  ordinances  within  a  particular 
parish,  pending  the  discussion  of  a  cause  in  tbe 
church  conrts  as  to  the  validity  of  his  settlement 
therein.  It  interdicted  the  general  assembly 
and  lower  Judicatories  of  the  church  from  in- 
flicting church  censures — in  one  case  where  the 
minister  was  accused  of  theft  and  pleaded  gnUty 
of  the  charge ;  in  another  inhere  a  minister  was 
accused  and  fbnnd  guilty  of  fraud  and  swln- 
iling ;  and  in  anodier  where  a  licentiate  was  ao- 
(nised  of  drunkenness,  obscenity,  and  profane 
^wearing.  It  suspended  church  censures  when 
[>ronounced  by  the  church  courts  in  the  exercise 
3f  discipline,  and  took  upon  itself  to  restore  tiie 
iomenaed  ministers  to  the  power  of.  preaching 
ioa  the  administration  of  ordinances.  It  as- 
mmedtojudgeof  theright  of  individnals  elected 
caembera  of  the  general  assembly  to  sit  therein, 
uid  interdicted  them  from  tanng  their  seats. 
By  these  things  the  creed  of  the  church  as  well 
18  ber  lilwrtiies  was  interfered  with,  her  eflbrta 
to  promote  purity  of  morals  at  home  and  to 
advance  the  cause  of  truth  abroad  were  frus- 
trated, and  as  a  last  resource  she  was  compelled 
to  appeal  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Her 
"  claim  of  rights,"  careMly  prepared,  was  pre- 
lented  to  the  bouse  of  commons,  March  7, 1848. 
by  the  Hon.  Fox  Uanle  (now  Lord  Panmnre,  ana 
a  ruling  elder  and  a  member  of  the  general  as- 
iembly  of  the  Free  diurch) ;  bnt  it  was  refused 
by  a  minority  of  211  against  76.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice^  however,  that  of  87  Scottish  members 
present  at  tbo  division  2S  voted  for  Mr.  Maule's 
motion.  Tbe  question  now  was:  Will  the 
church  retire  from  her  declared  principles,  or 
will  she,  to  preserve  her  liberties,  relinquish 
ber  connection  with  the  state  ?  The  nature  of 
the  case  admitted  of  no  compromise.  If  true  to 
berael^  the  church  must  resign  the  position  she 


had  oooupiaS  rinoe  the  times  «f  refl>nnation  as 
the  natioiial  ehuroh  of  Scotland.  Without  heei- 
tatioa  the  deidston  was  made,  and  476  minister* 

S.ve  unto  Ocesar  tiie  things  that  were  Ctssor'a, 
at  they  might  give  unto  Ck>d  the  things  that 
are  God's.  Very  few  of  those  who  had  acted 
openly  wiUi  the  evangelical  party  continued  in 
the  ertaUished  church ;  but  while  476  ministera 
left  tbe  establishment,  many  of  tbe  eongregatiotta 
also  left  it  whose  ministOTS  remained  in ;  and 
henoe,  as  well  as  from  the  continued  accessioo 
of  numbers  in  every  district  of  the  country,  the  # 
number  of  ohnrehee  now  exceeds  800.  Retain- 
ing iH  its  old  and  honored  standards  without 
tiie  relinquishment  of  a  single  principle,  the 
Free  church  has  brought  them  out  into  action 
instinct  with  new  life.  The  missionaries  be- 
longing to  the  eetabli^ment  in  1843  to  a  maa 
threw  in  their  lot  wiUi  the  Free  Protesting 
diaroh ;  and  yet,  with  churclies  and  parsonages 
to  build  for  her  ministers  at  home  and  sohooU 
to  erect  for  her  ohildrea,  her  college  to  equip 
for  tbe  training  of  minirters,  and  her  fhnds  to 
establish  for  aged  and  infirm  ministers  and  min- 
isters' widows  and  orphans,  the  nnmlier  0f  her 
missionaries  has  been  largely  increased,  and 
there  are  now  over  800  in  for^gn  ooontries  em- 
ployed directly  or  indirectly  under  her  Jurisdic- 
tion and  supervision.  Her  ministers  are  paid 
out  of  a  oQmmon  fund,  to  which  every  meini)er 
of  the  church  is  expected  to  contribute  aoeord- 
Ing  to  his  ability,  and  the  dividend  aocruing 
from  ibis  ftand  every  oongregation  is  at  lil>erty  to 
supplement  at  its  pleasure.  To  die  general  state- 
ment that  since  the  period  of  its  organisation  la 
1848  down  to  May  1, 1859,  no  less  a  sum  thaa 
£6,000,000  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  her 
treasurer  to  be  applied  to  her  various  schemes, 
we  add  the  following  abstract,  preeented  to  the 
general  assembly  in  1899,  showing  tbe  wit(A» 
sums  raised  for  the  variens  objects  of  Uie  Free 
ebnrch  of  Scotland,  for  the  year  from  Mareh 
81,  1868,  to  March  81,  18S9  : 

1.  SoatoBtatian  tead 110<«S5   T   « 

S.  BuUdliicftuid 4I,1T*    S    Oi 

8.  ConmgsUoiul  ftind M,481  »   • 

4  MlaiSoiuiadtdoeMtoa BS,«I«  11    • 

&  KUMUtOMO* 4M84  U  10 

Total .MS^TT  11 IH 

The  material  work  accomplished  by  the  Fnt 
church  may  be  thus  summed  up :  800  church- 
es erected,  a  few  of  them  in  the  cities  mag- 
nificent structures,  along  with  600  parsonage 
houses;  900  school  houses;  2  normal  schools 
in  the  cities  of  Edinlmrgh  and  Glasgow,  attended 
by  an  average  of  1,600  pupils,  with  a  staff  of 
800  teachers  under  training;  8  colleges,  the 
mincipal  one  tn  Edinburgh,  prended  over  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Cunningham,  tbe  others  in 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen ;  the  assembly  hall  in 
Edinburgh,  erected  during  1868-'9  at  a  cost  of 
£6,000;  and  mission  premises  in  the  drief 
cities  in  the  8  presidencies  of  India.  The  aver- 
age stdary  of  the  ministers  is  £180,  with  parson- 
age house  and  garden,  and  in  some  parishes 
small  glebes. 
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FREE  CONGREGATIONS  (Genn.  FreU  Ch- 
meitidm),  religiooB  bodies  fonned  smoe  1846  of 
■eceders  from  the  Protestant  state  churches  of 
Germany.  They  were  preceded  by  a  free  asso- 
eiation  of  the  liberal  or  rationalistic  party  in 
the  ohnrch  of  Prussia,  designed  to  oppose  the 
faith  of  the  symbolical  books  and  vindicate  the 
right  of  every  member  of  the  church  to  form  Lis 
own  creed  from  the  Bible.  The  members  of 
this  association,  which  was  organized  in  1841, 
called  themselves  Protestant  Ineuds,  while  by 
#  their  opponents  they  were  called  Friends  of 
Light.  They  held  several  general  assemblies  at 
Kdthen,  the  first  in  the  antumn  of  1842,  the 
most  important  in  1846.  The  leading  men  in 
this  movement  were  Uhlich,  Dr.  Schwars,  and 
Wislioenus  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony, 
Bapp  at  KOnigsberg,  and  Ajchdeaoon  Fidier  at 
Leipsic.  The  first  formal  separation  from  the 
state  church  took  place  at  EOnigsberg,  Jan. 
16, 1846,  after  the  msmissal  of  Rnpp  from  his 
omoe  by  the  chnroh  government.  In  the  same 
year  another  Free  congregation  was  fonned  at 
Halle,  under  Wislioenns,  and  in  1847  another 
under  Uhlich  at  Magdeburg.  Soon  their  num- 
ber rose  to  more  than  100.  The  first  confer- 
ence assembled  at  Nordhansen,  Sept  6-8, 1847, 
at  which  a  strictly  congregational  form  of  obnroh 
government  was  adopted.  No  cong^regation 
was  ever  to  be  bouna  by  the  decrees  of  gen- 
eral conferences,  but  only  to  receive  from  tnem 
proposals  and  advice.  The  constitution  of  the 
individual  congregations  showed  many  differ- 
ences, but  was  in  every  case  based  on  thoroughly 
democratic  principles,  usually  conferring  on 
every  member  over  20  years  old,  male  or  female, 
the  right  of  voting  and  of  holding  office.  The 
^>ostle's  creed  was  unanimoudy  r^ected,  and 
by  common  consent  the  words :  "  I  believe  in 
God  and  his  everlasting  kingdom,  as  it  has  been 
introduced  into  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ,"  were 
adopted  instead.  Several  congregations,  as  that 
of  Marburg,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Bayr- 
hoffer,  also  r^ected  the  belief  in  a  personal  God 
apart  from  the  human  sinrit  and  the  world,  hot 
the  great  minority  adhered  to  that  belief.  The 
Prussian  edict  of  toleration  of  March  80,  1847, 
secured  to  them  provisional  toleration,  and  per- 
mitted public  officers  to  Join  them,  except  in 
the  case  of  school  teachers  and  others  whose 
office  presupposed  their  membership  in  one  of 
tlie  state  churches.  The  year  1848,  and  espe- 
cially the  publication  of  the  Orundrechte  (fun- 
damental laws)  of  the  German  people,  were  very 
fevorable  to  their  cause,  with  which  the  demo- 
cratic party  showed  a  great  sympathy.  Both 
suffered  from  the  success  of  the  counter  revo- 
lution in  1849  and  1850.  Since  1850  decrees, 
more  or  less  restricting  the  liberty  of  their  wor- 
diip,  have  been  issued  in  nearly  ^1  the  German 
states.  In  Bavaria,  baptism  performed  by  their 
clergymen  or  members  was  declared  invalid. 
Hesse-Darmstadt  silenced  their  itinerant  preach- 
ers. Prussia,  though  the  edict  of  toleration  of 
1847  was  not  formally  abrogated,  closed  roost 
of  their  meeUngs,  aUejpng  as  a  reason  that  they 


were  whoQy  <Hr  parUy  meeting  far  poGU 
pnrooses.  The  sopreme  eodesaetical  comcil 
of  Prussia  excluded  them  from  pnticnMtioo  in 
the  sacramental  acts  of  the  evaD^tlical  dniidi, 
uid  prohibited  them  frx>m  acting  h  sfonson  at 
baptism,  and  fix>m  qieaking  at  fmenls  id  as 
evangelical  cemetery.  A  confereme  at  Hilber- 
Btadt,  which  was  held  Oct  8  and  i,  1^9,  and 
at  which  12  congregations  were  re|]reKiitedl)f 
9  of  their  preachers,  discnaaed  thepaprittfof 
a  fusion  with  the  German  Catho&cs,  al  de. 
dared  that  the  most  efficient  nesa  at  the 
world's  redemption  and  muversal  happioaiTie 
not  forms,  oroinanoea,  priesthood,  sod  chmdi, 
but  the  free  iroirit,  free  brotherhood,  and  fiteai- 
Bociations.  "lita  wmference  of  LeqMc  nd  li- 
then,  which  was  commenced  in  the  iommpbct 
Aug.  22,  1860,  and  was  transferred  to  Eatla 
in  consequence  of  difficulties  with  the  poHoe,  de- 
termined to  recommend  to  the  Free  coDgrtgi' 
tions  and  the  German  Catholic  oongiegitiou 
to  fuse,  which  was  almost  nnanimowj  apced 
to  by  both  denominations.  In  Frossa  there 
were  in  1855  about  16,000  souls  beloogij|  to 
the  Free  or  German  Catholic  congregatioia,  & 
number  of  congregations  amounting  to{(^  Tii 
26  preachers.  Since  Nov.  1858,  a  rtesdjaxf 
considerable  increase  of  members  and  coogre- 
gations  has  taken  place,  owing  to  the  greater 
toleration  conceded  to  them  by  the  ne»  Ft* 
man  ministry,  which  abolished  the  ])roldlntioi 
of  their  meetings,  and  exempted  their  diildrai 
from  compulsory  attendance  at  the  religicnsit- 
structions  of  the  ministers  of  the  eTangdia! 
state  church.  In  the  province  of  East  Pros- 
sia,a  provincial  congress  met,  April  85,  ISM, 
at  EOnigsberg,  and  elected  a  proTindal  bwrf 
of  directors.  A  federal  constitution  for  tli« 
united  Free  and  G«nnan  Catholic  congregatiw 
of  all  Germany  was  adopted  at  a  genoal  cow- 
oil  of  the  dissenters  at  Gotha,  June  16  and  IT, 
1869. 

FREE  MASONRY,  the  system  rf  lecrft^ 
ceremonies,  and  principles  peculiar  to  the  oite 
or  society  of  free  masons.  The  origin  (/  btt 
masonry  is  very  obscure.  Some  writers  w  t« 
subject,  as  for  instance  WlDiain  Preston,  laticf 
of  a  treatise  on  masonry  published  in  lT!l,n' 
gard  it  as  coeval  with  the  creation  of  n^ 
Others,  more  moderate,  find  its  origin  in  tit 
religions  mysteries  of  the  ancient  world,  w 
particularly  in  a  supposed  branch  of  the** 
ligious  associations  termed  by  the  archite*" 
Tyre,  who,  under  the  name  of  the  "Bwj; 
taao Fraternity" oonstitnted  an  assodatwin 
builders  exclusively  engaged  in  the  «<»*?*J 
of  temples  and  theatres  in  Asia  ICnor, »«» 
were  distinguished  by  the  userf secretagis" 
other  modes  of  mutual  recognition.  *** 
sonic  writers  place  the  arrival  of  tto  iW; 
siaos  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  time  of  the  Icmo  »»• 
gration,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  »« 
compelled  to  abandon  their  own  oonntijo 
search  of  a  more  fridtfhl  eoU  and  a  more  <** 
sive  territory,  and  suppose  that  the  Gm^ 
dready  advanced  beyond  then:  conten^wnna 
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a  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  soil  soiences,  carried 
rith  them  into  their  new  territories  the  mya- 
eriee  of  Athene  and  Dionjsina  ia  all  the  parity 
rbiofa  diatingoished  theae  religiooa  associationa 
«fi>re  they  were  cormpted  hy  the  sabaeqaent 
iceotioasBeBa  of  the  mouier  conntry.  The  date 
f  th«  lonio  migrstioa  ia  fixed  at  1044  B.  0^ 
boat  half  a  oentonr  before  the  oommenoement 
f  the  baildiDg  of  the  temple,  thna  giving  ample 
me  for  the  estaUiahment  of  the  Dionyaiac  n»- 
irnity  in  the  city  of  Tyre  at  the  time  when 
[iram  waa  called  npon  to  oasiat  Sdomon  in  the 
seontion  of  hia  design,  which  he  did  by  sending 
fan  a  band  .of  Dionyaiiao  workmen,  at  the  head 
r  whom  waa  a  widow's  aon,  to  whom  ia  attrib- 
ted  the  organization  of  me  masonry.  The 
.tnak  which  are  used  in  the  k>dge8of  the  order 
re  baaed  on  the  auppoaition  of  the  truth  of 
lia  theory.  Bohwaon'a  temple  figorea  piom- 
lently  among  the  aymbola  of  free  maaoory, 
od  masonio  writers  abound  in  alloaiona  to  it, 
na  of  the  lateat  of  their  text  books  calling  it 
that  stupendous  edifice  which  has  been  and  al- 
■aya  will  remain  the  admiration  of  the  world." 
.mouK  many  well  informed  masons,  however,  no 
redit  la  given  to  theee  pretensiona  to  ao  remote 
a  origin,  based  aa  they  are  on  exaggerated 
leas  ct  the  magnitude  aaid  importance  ot  Solo- 
lou's  tem[de  in  the  arohitectoral  history  of 
ae  world.  The  oelebril^  of  Solomon's  tem- 
le  and  the  popular  notiooa  of  ita  anlendor 
ad  vaatneas  may  be  traced  to  the  period  of  the 
riddle  ages^  in  which  secret  aasociatbna  ot 
radical  maaona  or  builders  were  formed,  to 
rhich  the  lodges  of  the  present  day  probably 
we  their  origin.  It  waa  but  natural  that  thoae 
rho  formed  the  ritnab  of  those  imaginative 
lines  ahoold  rearat  to  the  sacred  writings 
nd  to  the  most  famous  structure  recorded  in 
liem  for  the  mystical  and  symbolical  source  of 
toir  organization.  The  great  Gothic  oatho' 
rals  and  other  boildings  of  the  middle  agea, 
sveral  of  whidi  were  each  many  timea  larger 
lan  Solomon'e  temple,  were  erected  by  eom- 
aniee  of  bmlders  who  encamped  around  them, 
nd  who  had  a  peculiar  aooial  organizatioa 
rhldt  enabled  them  to  preserve  for  their  own 
ae  and  benefit  many  profeaeional  secreta,  and 
irnisbed  ftoilitiea  for  mutual  defence  and  aaaist- 
noe  of  great  ralna  in  the  midat  of  rude  and 
irbnlent  comnranitiea.  Dr.  Henry,  in  his 
History  of  Great  Britain,"  dtes  the  following 
Booont  of  thar  raigin:  "The  Italians,  with 
>me  Greek  refhgeee,  and  with  them  French, 
^errmaBs,  and  Flemings,  Joined  intoa  fraternity 
f  arohitecto,  proeoring  papd  bulla  for  their 
acooragement  and  their  particular  privileges : 
iej  styled  tiiemselves  f^  masons,  and  ranged 
tmi  one  iMti<»  to  another  aa  they  fonnd  ohnrch- 
i  to  be  bollt ;  thcAr  government  waa  regular, 
od  where  they  fixed  near  the  bnilding  in  hand 
ley  made  a  camp  of  huts.  A  surveyor  «yv- 
rned  in  chief;  every  tenth  man  was  called 
warden,  end  overlooked  each  nine."  In 
lis  manner  and  by  these  "free  masona" 
ere  built  the  magnificent  convent  of  Bar 
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talha  in  Portugal  about  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  the  cathedral  of  Strasbourg  from 
1016  to  1489,  of  Oologne,  foonded  in  1248 
and  continued  for  aeveral  centuries,  beside 
many  fiunona  stmctnres  in  England  and  Italy. 
Behold,  who  has  written  learnedly  on  this  sub> 
Ject,  saya  that  the  masonic  corporations  were 
diffased  throughout  Europe  in  the  beipnning  of 
tiie  7th  century  under  the  same  general  regnla* 
ticms,  bat  recognized  by  difiG^vnt  names  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  Thus  in  Italy  they  were 
known  aa  colleges  of  architects ;  in  France  aa 
free  corporationa,  and  stmietimes  aa  *'  pontifical 
biotdMre^"  fit>m  the  fust  that  they  monopolized 
the  construction  of  bridges ;  and  in  Enj^d 
and  Scotland  aa  free  masons,  a  name  assomed  in 
consequence  of  the  exclusive  privil^ces  wUoh 
they  eqjoyed  as  a  corporatioo  of  builders.  It 
spears  that  from  an  early  period  many  persona 
who  were  non-operative  maaona  or  arofaiteota 
were  admitted  into  the  community,  and  that 
mMi  of  eminence,  and  more  particnlarly  eccle- 
aiastics.  were  numbered  among  its  mnnbem 
These  latter,  says  Mr.  Hope,  "were  especially 
anxious  themselves  to  direct  the  improvemeiut 
and  erection  of  their  ohnrcbea  and  monasteries^ 
and  to  manage  the  expenses  of  their  bnildinga, 
and  became  members  oi  an  establidiment  whKh 
had  so  high  and  sacred  a  destination,  waa  8oen<- 
tirely  exempt  fhnn  all  local  andoiviljoris^ction. 
acknowledged  the  poneakoe  aa  ita  direct  tibiet, 
and  only  worked  under  hia  inmiediate  anthor- 
ity,  as  hia  own  immediate  ministera ;  and  thenoe 
we  read  of  so  many  ecdesiastica  of  the  higheat 
rank — abbots,  prdates,  bishops— conferring  ad> 
ditional  weight  and  respectability  on  the  order 
of  free  masonry,  by  becoming  its  members — 
themselves  giving  the  desi^  and  snperintend- 
ing  the  construction  of  their  churches,  and  en>- 

Sloying  the  manual  labor  of  th«r  own  monks 
1  the  classificatton  of  them."  Thna  in  England 
in  the  10th  century  the  free  maaona  are  said  to 
have  reoMved  the  special  protection  of  King 
Athelstane,  who  granted  them  a  charter  to  hM. 
their  aimaal  aasembliea  and  to  frame  the  neces- 
sary lawa  for  their  own  government  as  a  ochto- 
rate  body.  They  met  at  the  city  of  York  in 
the  year  926,  and  the  regnlatioaa  they  there 
adopted,  under  the  titie  of  uie  "  Gothic  Oonati- 
tutioDs,"  after  being  long  lost,  were  discovered 
by  Mr.  Qalliwell,  Uie  distinguished  antiquar]^ 
a  few  years  ance  in  tiie  old  royal  librwry  of 
the  British  musenm^and  pnbliabed  by  him  ia 
their  original  form.  They  penetrated  intoSeot- 
land  abont  the  beginning  of  the  12th  oentvry, 
and  anx«g  other  edifices,  erected  the  abbey  ot 
Kilwinning,  which  afterward  became  the  cradle 
of  Scotch  mas<mry.  In  the  18th  century  w« 
find  the  same  body  of  arohiteots  at  woik  in  Oei>- 
many,  and  there  is  a  record  of  a  convention 
held  by  them  in  1276  in  the  city  of  StrasbonrK 
where  thegr  were  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
its  oathewal;  at  which  time,  in  imitatton  ot 
their  English  brethren,  they  assumed  the  name 
of  f^ masons;  and  took  the  obligationa infidel- 
ity and  obediowe  to  the  laws  and  r^olatioos 
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of  the  sodetf.  In  the  oonrae  of  time  the  op- 
erative character  of  the  association  began  to 
become  less  pronunent,  and  the  speculative  to 
asBome  a  preeminence  whidi  eventoally  resnlt- 
ed  in  a  total  disseverance  of  the  two.  At  what 
precise  period  we  are  to  date  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  this  predominance  of  the  specnlative 
over  the  operative  element,  it  is  impossible  to 
saj.  The  change  was  ondonbtedly  gradual, 
and  is  in  all  proMbility  to  be  attribnted  to  the 
increased  nnmber  of  learned  and  scientific  men 
who  were  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  fra- 
ternity. The  "Charter  of  Cologne,"  a  curious 
masonic  document  purporting  to  date  Hewn,  the 
year  1686,  speaks  oi  "learned  and  enlightened 
men"  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  society  long 
before  the  16th  century^  but  by  many  masons 
the  authenticity  of  this  instrument  is  not  ad- 
mitted. The  cuary  of  the  celebrated  English 
antiquary,  Elias  Ashmole,  describes  his  initia- 
tion into  the  order  in  1646,  when  there  is  no 
donbt  that  the  operative  character  was  fast  giv- 
ing way  to  the  speculative.  Preston  tells  us 
thi^  about  80  years  before,  when  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  assumed  the  grand  mastership  of  the 
masons  of  England,  "  many  eminent,  wealthy, 
and  learned  men  were  admitted."  Id  1668  an  as- 
sembly of  the  masons  was  held  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  earl  of  8t  Albans  was  elected  grand 
master.  At  that  assembly  certain  regulations 
were  adopted,  among  which  the  qualifications 
prescribed  as  necessary  for  candidates  to  pos- 
sess dearly  point  to  the  specnlative  character 
of  the  in^tution  as  the  most  important  consid- 
eration. And  finally,  at  the  banning  of  the 
18th  century,  and  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  who  died  in  ITli,  a  regulation  was  adopt- 
ed, as  We  are  informed  by  Preston,  which  pro- 
vided "  that  the  privileges  of  masonry  should 
no  longer  be  restncted  to  operative  masons,  but 
extend  to  men  of  various  professions,  provided 
they  were  regularly  approved  and  initiated  into 
the  order. "  ^  1 71 7  the  lodges  then  in  active  ex- 
istence in  the  city  <k  London  united  together  and 
formed  the  grand  lodge  <^  Enj^d,  upon  the 
basis  here  indicated.  This,  it  must  be  observed, 
was  not  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  hith- 
erto unheard  of  society,  as  some  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  order  have  mdntained,  but  the  re- 
organization of  an  old  one  in  a  new  and  more 
p<^pnlar  fonn.  Lon^  previous  to  this  period 
the  general  aaaembUes  of  the  masons  haa  been 
annmJly  held  in  Endand  as  in  other  countries; 
but  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  tiie  grand  master  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  having  become  old 
and  infirm,  had  neglected  the  interests  of  the 
institution,  and  the  society  had  &llen  into  de- 
cay, BO  that  in  1716  there  were  bot4  lodges  in 
w^ve  work  in  the  whde  soutii  of  England,  id- 
though  it  is  admitted  that  the  masons  in  tiie 
n(»th  were  in  a  more  pran>erous  condition. 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  no  sue- 
oeesor  was  apnointed,  and  the  g^nwal  assem- 
blies were  no  longer  convened.  It  was  during 
this  unpromising  condition  of  afibirs  tiiat  the 
1  lodges  already  mentioned  met  at  the  celebrat- 


ed Apple  Tree  tavern  in  Covent  Gndea,  Lni> 
don,  and  reorganized  the  grand  lodge  offii^bd, 
renewed  the  annual  meetings,  aad  ooflited  lod 
compiled  the  old  rules  and  regnlrikni  wbidi 
had  long  been  in  existence,  but  for  aoae  tioM 
past  ne^eoted,  with  the  addition  dtkwoew 
ones  now  become  necessary  aoce  tbe  vhoOy 
q)eculative  element  of  the  tocietj  bd  w 
completely  taken  the  place  of  its  finittbetb 
q>eonlative  and  operative  organiatinL  Ine 
masonry,  thus  modified  in  its  durscta,  be- 
gan rapidly  to  i^read  thronghoot  tfaevoiUis 
a  cpeculative  system  <tf  symboliim.  In  ItiS  it 
was  introduced  in  its  new  form  into  fma, 
in  1729  into  Ireland,  in  1781  into  H(dl«^Bii- 
sia,  and  Spain,  in  1788  into  Italy,  sod  in  1131 
into  Scotiand,  at  which  time,  Siami  of  Be& 
having  resigned  the  hereditary  grand  iwtcr- 
ship  of  the  masons  of  that  kingdom,  whidi  kid 
long  been  vested  in  his  family  by  rojal  gnal, 
the  grand  lodge  of  Scotland  was  orpniad  « 
the  same  principle  that  had  been  adopted  U 
years  before  by  the  masons  of  lojjaiid.  ii 
attempt  was  made  in  1780  to  introdw»tiie(»- 
ganization  into  America  by  the  appnnbnoitaf 
aprovindal  grand  master  of  Newlowj,  Int 
we  have  no  record  of  the  incnmbentkni^ei- 
tablished  any  lodge  nnder  the  anthoritf  otlni 
deputation.  In  1783,  however,  a  lodje  m 
opened  at  Boston,  which  was  speedHj  m»A 
by  the  organization  of  other  lodges  in  tk  M- 
ferent  colonies.  After  the  assamptiw  d  inde- 
pendence by  the  United  States,  the  lodfei  tf 
America,  all  of  which  derived  thdr  jimtb 
of  authority  originally  from  the  gnnd  lodge 
of  Engknd  or  that  of  Soothmd,  avsikd  thai- 
selves  of  the  privileges  poeae«e4  bj  an 
bodies  in  all  independevt  oonntries,  tndorw- 
ized  grand  lodges  in  tiieir  req)eetive  itata  It 
no  country  in  the  world  has  free  mnoBij  m- 
ished  with  more  vigor  than  in  the  I^'"l«^f^i 
and  notwithstanding  a  severe  but  .J"'™*'- 
opposition  to  it,  which  commenced  in  18w  »J 
the  orgaiUzation  of  an  anti-masoiue  V^}^ 
Aim-MABORXT),  it  has  increased  in  wausm 
extent  with  stich  steady  progress  th«t  it  l» 
present  day  it  numbers,  in  all  parts  of  the  «»• 
federation,  nearly  6,000  lodges  and  betwa 
160,000  and  200,000  members.  In  »prt«« 
many  attempts  to  suppress  it  by  both  onn* 
and  state  in  various  countries  of  £nTopt> 
is  firmly  planted  in  every  part  of  ^^  •^ 
nent,  and  many  lodges  bMide  have  b«a  w>- 
lished  in  Africa  and  Asia.  lU  orgsniaWB 
Europe  has  been  frequentiy  used  for  poutwi 
purposes,  and  especially  as  a  cloak  ^'^f^ 
cies  against  the  governments.  Theenipl<J»* 
of  it,  however,  for  such  objects,  is  «  w** 
of  its  constitution,  which  prdubits  p<MK«i 
partisan,  or  sectarian  discussions  in  the  Wj* 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  pwvenioMOtw 
institution  was  in  Mexico  in  182S,«ndiii» 
years  immediately  following.  Free  nwW 
had  shortiy  before  1826  been  introduced  &» 
Scotland,  and  had  been  eagerly  embrsced  cj» 
large  body  of  influential  pditidsnswhove" 
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In  &Tor  of  the  independence  of  the  oountiy, 
bat  opposed  to  democracy.     They  formed  a 
poweifol  party,  which  firom  the  Scotch  origin 
of  their  lodges  called  themselves  the  Eteoceiei. 
An  opposition  party  of  democratic  principles 
was  formed^  wiui  which  the  American  minister, 
Mr.  Poinsett,  cooperated,  and  which  called  it- 
self the  Torhinot,  because  it  constituted  a  ma- 
sonic society  which  had  received  its  charter 
from  the  masons  of  New  York  throngh  the 
agency  of  ICr.  Poinsett.    The  conflict  of  these 
parties  led  for  a  time  to  civil  war. — The  prima- 
ry organization  of  the  masonic  fraternity  is  into 
lodges,  which  most  each  be  composed  of  at  least 
7  master  masons  in  good  standing.    The  first 
and  lowest  degree  of  masonry  is  that  of  entered 
apprentice,  the  second  of  fellow  craft,  the  third 
of  master  mason.    The  officers  of  a  lodge  in 
the  United  States  are  0  in  number :  worshipfiil 
master,  senior  warden,  Jnnior  warden,  treasur- 
er, secretary,   senior  deacon,   jnnior  deacon, 
tiler,  and  chapl^n.    There  are  also  two  stew- 
ards.   Of  these  officers  the  master,  the  ward- 
ens, and  the  tiler  are  essential  to  any  lodge  or- 
ganization. The  tiler  keeps  the  door  and  guards 
against  intrusion.    The  officers  are  elected  an- 
nually by  ballot.    In  each  state  of  the  Umon 
there  is  a  grand  lodge  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  subordinate  lodges,  over  which 
it  exercises  a  certain  Jurisdiction.    Its  officers 
are  styled  grand  and  deputy  grand  masters, 
grand  wardens,  ^and  treasurer,  grand  secreta- 
ry, grand  chaplain^  grand  deacons,  grand  mar- 
shal, grand  pursuivant,   grand  sword  bearer, 
grand  stewai^  and  grand  tiler.    There  is  also 
a  still  higher  degree  of  masonry,  the  members 
of  which  are  termed  royal  arch  masons,  and 
form  royal  arch  lodges.  And  beyond  this  there 
is  still  a  long  series  of  degrees  bearing  various 
titles.— See  the  "Masonic  Text  Book,"  by  John 
Dove  (12mo.,  Richmond,  1864) ;  "  A  Text  Bo<* 
of  Masonic  Jurisprudence,"  by  Albert  G.  Mac- 
key,  M.D.  (12mo.,  New  York,  1859) ;  the  "  His- 
to^  of  Free  Masonry,"  by  J.  W.  a  Mitchell, 
ILD.  (M.  ed.,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Marietta,  Ga.,  1859). 
FBEE  THINKERS,  a  name  applied  to  the 
opponents  of  Ohristianity  in  England,  in  the 
17th  and  18th  oentnries.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bory,  Hobbes,  Toland,  Tindal,  Wookton,  Chubb, 
and  Anthony  C!ollins  were  among  the  most 
noted  of  their  writers.    Bolingbrdce,  Shaftes- 
bury, and  David  Hume  were  counted  among 
their  ablest  representatives.    They  were  never 
aa  organized  philosophical  or  religions  sect. 
The    French   writers  who   labored   for   the 
overthrow  of  Ohristianity,  partly  from    the 
standpoint  of  deism,  partly  from  that  of  ma- 
terialism, and  who  called  themselves  etpritt 
<'ort*,  were  in  England  called  free  thinkers. 
''oltaire,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  Helvetius 
are  the  most  celebrated  among  them.    In  Ger- 
many the  rationalists  have  often  been  called  free 
thinkers  by  their  opponents. 

FBEE  TOWN,  a  town  of  VT.  Africa,  capital 
of  the  British  colony  of  Si6rra  Leone,  on  the 
left  bank  pf  Sierra  Leone  river,  about  6  m.  from 


the  sea;  lat.  8*  99'  N.,  long.  18"  »'  W, ;  pop. 
estimated  at  16,000.  It  is  utuated  on  an  in- 
clined plane,  60  feet  above  sea  level  at  high- 
water  marlc.  The  streets  are  wide,  well  laid 
oat,  and  ornamented  with  rows  of  orange,  lime, 
banana,  or  coooanut  trees.  Several  of  the 
houses  are  commodious  and  substantial  stone 
buildings.  The  principal  public  edifices  are  St. 
George's  church,  the  church  missionary  and 
Wesleyan  misdonaiy  institntions,  the  grammar 
school,  market  house,  custom  hooae.  gaol,  and 
lunatic  asylum.  The  governor's  residence,  bar- 
racks, and  government  offices  are  situated  on 
some  hills  above  the  town.  The  navigable  en- 
trance of  the  Sierra  Leone  river  is  narrow,  there 
being  a  large  shoal  called  the  Bollom  shoal  in 
its  centre. 

FREEDMEN  (Ubarti,  Kbtrtini),  the  name  of 
mannmitted  slaves  in  Roman  antiquity.  They 
were  called  lib«rti  with  reference  to  their  mas- 
ters, and  libertini  with  reference  to  their  new 
rank  or  condition.  According  to  various  cir- 
cumstances, defined  by  law,  the  fi«edmen  b^ 
came  Roman  citizens,  Junian  Latins  (from  the 
Junian  law  which  gave  them  freedom),  or  de- 
ditieii.  The  last  were  neither  free  nor  slaves. 
The  Junian  Latins  suffered  great  disabilities 
as  to  property,  but  could  in  various  ways  rise  to 
citizenship.  But  even  the  freedmen  of  the  first 
class  were  not  gehnine  (inaenui)  citizens,  and 
remuned  under  certain  obligations  to  their 
masters.  The  freedmen  wore  a  cap  as  a  sign  of 
freedom,  and  took  the  names  of  their  previons 
owners.  The  sons  of  fleedmen  became  genuine 
citizens.  In  later  times  the  number  of  man- 
umitted slaves  increased  to  an  alarming  extent, 
and  some  of  the  emperors  passed  laws  reetriotr 
ing  manumission.    (See  Slavkbt.) 

FREEHOLD.    See  Estaii. 

FREEMAN,  Jakbs,  D.D.,  an  American  Uni- 
tarian minister,  bom  in  Oharlestown,  Mass., 
April  as,  1769,  died  in  Newton,  Mass.,  Nov.  1^ 
1^5.  He  belonged  to  the  class  which  entered 
the  Boston  Latin  school  in  1760,  under  Master 
John  Lovell.  After  graduating  at  Harvard  col- 
lege in  1777,  he  went  to  Quebec  to  visit  his 
fJEtther,  returned  to  Boston  in  1782,  and  became 
reader  at  the  King's  chapel  in  Boston,  an  Epis- 
copal church.  Becoming  Unitarian  in  his  views, 
he  induced  the  society  to  alter  their  prayer  book 
in  1786,  and  in  1787  he  was  ordained  by  his 
own  wardens  and  people  by  a  peculiar  service. 
He  continued  rector  of  King's  chcqiel  for  65 
years,  till  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society, 
was  distinguished  for  his  general  culture  and 
sodal  virtues,  and  his  published  sermons  have 
been  r^jarded  as  mMels  of  English  style. 
They  are  extensively  quoted  by  Sonthey  in  his 
"  Doctor"  and  his  "  Oommonplaoe  Books."  But 
Dr.  Freeman's  chief  distinction  is  that  he  was 
the  first  minister  in  the  United  States  who 
openly  assumed  the  name  of  Unitarian,  and  that 
through  his  means  the  first  Episcopal  church  in 
NewEngland  became  the  first  Unitarioa  church 
in  America. 
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■  FKEEPORT,  a  towoahip  of  OamWkiid  eo^ 
Me.,  on  Oasoo  bay,  at  the  month  of  Harrassoket 
xiyer,  17  m.  K  E.  from  Pbrtland ;  pop.  in  1860, 
S,6S9.  It  was  formerly  called  Harraaaeket  aet- 
tlement,  and  received  its  present  name  on  its 
Incorporation  in  1769.  It  contains  i  Tillages, 
one  df  which  is  called  Fireeport,  6  churches  (1 
Baptist,  1  Congregational,  1  iVeewill  Baptist,  1 
tlmrersdist,  and  1  Union  bonseX  2  post  office^ 
84  pnUio  schools,  8  saw  and  shingle  mills,  and 
9  ship  yards.  In  April,  1864,  10  vessels  were 
in  coarse  of  constrnotion  here.  Ship-bnilding, 
navigation,  and  agriculture  are  the  prin(ni»l 
branches  of  industry.  The  Eennebeo  and  Port- 
land railroad  rasses  through  the  town. 
-  TREESrOSE,  a  name  .often  given  to  the 
sandstone  used  for  building  purposes.  ^|ee 
Sakostoiib.)  The  name  is  proDaoly  dae  to  its 
Vo«icingfreely  nnder  the  tools. 

FREEWILL  BAPTISTS,  or  Fbsk  Baptibts, 
a  denomination  at  evangelieEtl  Christians  in  the 
nortiiem  United  States  and  Canada.  Its  found- 
er was  Bei^hunin  Randall  (1749-1808),  who 
was  one  of  Whitefield's  bearers  at  Portnnouth, 
K.  H.,  Sept.  88,  1770;  and  the  impressions 
made  by  tiie  sermon,  and  more  especially  by  the 
Mings  of  the  preacher's  death  S  days  later,  re- 
snlted  in  his  conversion.    At  first  a  Colore- 

Sitionalist,  be  oonnected  himself  in  1776  with 
e  Bmtist  church  in  South  Berwick,  Me.,  and 
soon  after  entered  tbe  ministry,  but  was  called 
to  account  for  preaching  a  doctrine  dififbrent 
from  that  of  his  brethren.  In  1780  he  organ- 
ised in  New  Durham,  N.  H.,  a  church  holding 
views  similar  to  hia  own,  which  was  the  nn- 
deos  of  the  new  denomination.  The  distinctive 
tenets  of  Randall  and  his  coacyntors  were  tlie 
doctrines  of  free  salvation  and  open  communion, 
as  opposed  to  thoee  of  election  and  close  com- 
munion held  by  the  Calvinistic  Baptists.  They 
abo  insisted  upon  the  freedom  of  the  will,  as 
essential  to  man  as  a  subject  of  moral  govem- 
tnent,  and  therefore  as  inviolable  by  tiie  divine 
sovereignty,  aud  not  to  be  contravened  by  any 
explanation  of  the  latter  doctrine.  Their  op« 
ponents  styled  tiiem  "General  Provisioners," 
"Freewfll  Baptisto,"  and  "Free  Baptists,"  by 
the  second  of  which  names  they  have  usually 
been  designated,  though  the  last  is  now  prefer- 
red in  some  of  their  own  publications.  In  gov- 
ernment they  are  Congregationalists.  The  first 
church  held  a  conference  once  a  month,  which 
was  called  a  monthly  meeting.  When  other 
churches  were  formed  in  neighboring  localities, 
a  general  meeting  by  delegation  from  die 
churches  was  held  once  in  8  months,  which  was 
termed  a  quarterly  meeting.  As  Randall  and 
his  associates  travelled  and  extended  the  de- 
nomination through  New  Hampshire  and  the 
adjacent  states,  numerous  quarterly  meetings 
were  organized,  and  yearly  meetings  were  insti- 
tuted, consisting  of  delegates  frmn  associated 
quarterly  meetings.  At  length  the  organization 
was  completed  by  the  institution  in  1627  of  the 
general  conforenoe,  the  most  important  assem- 
bly of  the  doBominaUon,  which  is  composed  of 


ddegates  from  all  the  yearly  me«tiiigi,Hdeafr 
Tones  once  in  S  years.  To  all  tiiew  ImSh 
the  laity  and  dergy  are  aBke  eB^Ua,  tad  tlar 
idl  combine  the  services  of  pnblie  wtiiip  via 
the  discussion  and  decirionafqutstSmofbioi- 
ness  and  benevolence.  In  18S7  a.eorrapaid- 
enoe  was  opmed  between  the  FreeriQ  Ba- 
tiste of  New  England  and  a  hw  dtnba  m 
North  Carolina  erf' similar  sentiments,  Hwnnlt 
of  which  was  that  the  latter  in  IfflS  ftVsM 
thdr  records  as  the  "Mlnntee  of  theFmwfi 
Baptist  Annnal  Conference  of  Nortli  OmGu." 
They  soon  numbered  46  churdbas  and  ibott 
8,000  members,  and  thoorii  never  isniD; 
united  with  the  denonunraon  in  tlie  Korth, 
m^ttdned  a  e<Histant  correepoodenee  wj&  K, 
and  subscribed  for  nearly  600  copiea  of  its  orae, 
the  "  Morning  Star"  newspaper.  In  18(1  Dr. 
William  M  Hondey  of  Kentm^,  bace  i  clou 
oommnnion  Baptist  oleroyman,  iiho  for  doetri- 
nid  reasons  had  taken  a  letter  of  SgaMan  ai 
commendation  from  his  formw  oomiertkia,  it. 
tended  the  general  conference  d  the  TreniB 
Baptists  at  Conneant,  Ohio,  and  there  tpplieil 
for  ordination  to  the  ministry.  Hehad  arajr 
been  admitted  to  the  ohorch  ia  that  phn^  ud 
appeared  before  the  oraference  in  oraer  tool>- 
tain  denominational  endorsement  as  anmobBr. 
lie  prospect  was  OTeaented  of  a  large  ttoeaiaa 
to  the  sect  from  Kentucky,  and  a  coowfl  » 
ported  that  Dr.  Honsley  had  ^proved  hini* 
queQified  for  the  sacred  office,  exoepdag  «if 
tnat  he  waa  a  slaveholder.  But  for  6a  mml 
alone  tiie  oonncH  declined  to  "  ordain  him  ■( 
minister  or  fellowship  him  as  a  CSniatian,''  od 
the  general  conference  after  a  ^iritedditciama 
finafly  voted  without  opposition  "that  the d^ 
cision  of  the  council  is  highly  satiActory. 
The  connection  of  the  denomination  with  im- 
hol^g  churches  in  North  and  Sooth  On*^ 
was  brought  before  the  same  ctmfeaiee,  m 
was  entirely  dissolTcd.  From  that  time  the 
Freewill  Baptists  haTc  maintained  tlie  pnitia 
then  tiiken  upon  the  question  d  daveiy.  A 
few  unrecognized  churches  in  NorBi  CaroBnii 
however,  still  continue  to  bear  their  M» 
There  are  several  benevolent  societies  of  d«B» 
{national  interest,  supported  and  enooorjgw 
by  all  the  churches.  The  principal  of  theee  » 
the  foreign  and  home  mission  societies,  the  mi^ 
cation  society,  and  the  anti-slavery  society^,  «j 
by  an  of  them  an  aggregate  sum  averaging  ahoat 

$10,000  is  annually  rnsed.  They  oeleteate  o- 
nlversary  meetings  together  in  the  anfam, 
which  are  numerously  attended  fttun  tlie^f- 
est  taken  in  the  reports  and  discnssionson  jhot- 
nent  reformatory  and  benevolent  moTeoffl* 
The  foreign  mission  society  has  several  statjow 
in  Orissa,  India.  Early  noted  oiily  for  feryecit 
pie^,  the  Freevrffl  Baptists  have  reoaitly  gna 
special  attention  to  the  interests  of  e*"^"*; 
and  since  1847  have  raised  nearly  f'^^J™?' 
educationalpnrposes.  They  have  a  iamsatit 
college  at  Hillsdale,  lOch.,  to  which  P^som* 
both  sexes  and  all  colors  are  admitted, « twiv 
logical  school  at  New  Hunpton,  K.  H,  lod  < 
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teminikries  of  hij^  grad»  and  repute  at  the  lattw 
place,  at  Wbiteetown,  X.  T.,  and  at  Lewiston, 
Me.,  together  with  other  schools  of  less  note. 
The  Maine  state  seminary  at  Lewiston  received 
a  Hberal  endowment  from  the  state  on  its  estab- 
lishment in,1867.  The  Freewill  Baptist  print- 
ing establishment  is  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  where  are 
poblished  the  "  Morning  Star,"  which  for  88 
years  lias  been  their  weelt^  organ,  the  "  Myrtle," 
a  Sabbath-school  paper,  and  the  "  Quarterly," 
each  number  of  which  comprises  at  least  120 
pages.  Biographies  have  been  published  <tf  Ban 
aajl,Oolby,Marka,  Phinney,  Martin  Oheney,  and 
other  clergymen,  which  throw  light  upon  the 
history  anaspirit  of  the  denomination.  A  gen- 
eral history  of  the  Freewill  B^itiats  is  now  in 
.preparation  under  the  direction  of  the  general 
oooference.  In  1800  the  whole  number  of  com- 
monicants  was  less  than  8,000.  In  1829,  when 
complete  returns  were  for  the  first  time  obtun- 
ed,  tnere  were  8  yearly  meetings,  22  quarterly 
jneetinga,  811  <uturohea,  268  ministers,  and 
12,860  communicants.  There  are  now  (1860) 
29  yearly  meetings,  182  quarterly  meetinga, 
1,206  churches,  1,188  miniaten,  and  68,026 
oommunicants,  an  increase  of  fouifold  within  a 
generation,  and  of  6,714  oommunicants  within 
the  last  year.  They  are  found  in  all  the  free 
states,  bat  are  most  numerous  in  New  England. 
There  is  also  in  New  Bmnawick  aJad  Nova  Sco- 
tia a  separate  and  rapidly  inoreating  conference 
of  Free  Baptists,  of  about  4,000  members,  not 
included  in  the  above  computation.  They  nave 
a  weekly  organ,  the  "  Religious  Intelligencer," 
puUished  at  St.  John,  N.  B.  The  Freewill 
Baptiets  correspond  by  letters  and  delegations 
with  the  General  BapUsta  of  En^aod,  with 
whom  they  agree  in  doctrine. 

FREEZING  MIXTURES.  From  ancient 
tames  various  methods  have  been  practised  of 
producing  low  degrees  of  heat  for  the  prepara- 
tion in  hot.weather  of  gratefol  cooling  mixtnrea. 
Some  of  these,  the  object  of  which  is  more  par- 
ticularly the  production  of  ice,  are  described  in 
the  article  upon  that  subject.  Methods  of  pro- 
ducing intmse  cold  are  also  noticed  in  Evapo- 
BATioir.  Freezing  mixtures,  properly  so  called, 
are  solutions  of  a  solid  in  a  fluid,  cold  being 
prodnoed  by  the  tendency  of  the  former  in  pass- 
ing to  the  uqnid  state  to  render  latent  a jx^on 
of  the  sensible  beat  of  the  mixture.  What  is 
called  the  heat  of  fluidity  is  derived  chiefly  from 
tiiat  which  had  previously  existed  within  the 
solid  itself  in  a  sensible  state.  The  property  ot 
nitre  or  saltpetre,  a  common  natural  production 
of  the  East,  to  render  water  cold  by  solution, 
was  known,  it  is  believed,  to  the  ancient  Hin- 
dooa,  though  in  the  "  InsUtutee  of  Akbar"  th« 
diooovery  is  attributed  to  that  prince,  who  ruled 
from  1666  to  1606.  The  directions  there  given 
are  to  throw  one  part  of  nftre  into  a  vessel  con- 
taining 2  ports  of  water,  and  then  stir  in  this 
mixture  rapidly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  a  pew^ 
ter  or  alver  vessel  ti^tly  stopped  and  contain- 
ing the  liquid  to  be  cooled.  As  early  as  the 
year  1666  it  was  aoommoa  practice  with  wealthy 


Italiaa  ftmilies  to  cool  liqa<»rs  in  a  rimilar  mai»- 
ner,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  derived  the 
method  from  India  or  Persia.  They  added  grad^ 
uolly  20  to  26  ]>arts  of  nitre  to  100  parts  of  cold 
water,  and  whirled  rapidly  roand  in  it  a  ^lobo- 
lar,  long<iecked  bottle  containing  the  wme  or 
water  to  be  cooled.  The  salt  was  afterward  re- 
covered by  crystallization,  and  was  then  ready 
for  the  same  use  again.  Boyle,  and  afterward 
Fahrenheit,  extended  thiapraotioe  to  other  sa^ 
line  solutions,  and  Mr.  Walker  of  Oxford  and 
Ixnritz  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century  and  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent^ were  particularly  Buccessnd  in  introducing 
new  salts  and  developing  the  principle  of  thdr 
action.  The  former  published  essays  in  the 
"Philosophical  Transactions"  in  1796,  and 
a^n  in  1801.  with  tables  of  the  most  important 
mixtures.  Those  salts  were  found  to  produce 
the  greatest  effect  which  dissolved  the  most 
rapidlv,  and  4he  processes  were  much  more  ef- 
fectual when  the  materials  were  previously  cool- 
ed by  immernon  in  other  frigorifle  mixtures,  or 
when  freshly  &llen  dry  snow,  or,  in  lien  of  this, 
finely  powdered  ice,  was  added.  Mr.  Walker 
thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  degree  of  cold 
equal  to  — 100°  F.  With  snow  iuid  common 
salt  Fahrenheit  reduced  the  temperature  to 
— 92°,  and  originally  proposed  this  as  the 
method  for  fixing  the  zoo  point  of  his  scale.  In 
this  process  the  salt,  by  its  affinity  for  water, 
causes  the  snow  to  melt,  and  the  water  thus 

grodaced  dissolves  the  salt,  and  both  becoming 
quid,  a  large  quantity  of  the  sensible  heat  is 
rendered  latent.    The  UbIes  of  Mr.  Walker,  still 
referred  to  in  chemical  works,  are  as  follows : 
Fuoouno  MnmiaB  wm  Baow. 
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The  effect  of  tlie  following  mixtures  is  increased 
by  the  salts  being  finely  powdered,  so  that  the 
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■olnUonmajbemort  rapidly  aooomplisfaed.  The 
diluted  nitrons  acid  named  is  compoeed  of  filming 
nitrons  add  2  parts  by  weight  and  1  of  water, 
the  miztnre  being  allowed  to  cool  before  using ; 
the  dilated  solphnric  acid,  of  eqnal  weights  of 
strong  acid  and  water,  and  allowed  to  cool. 
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The  following  is  recently  recommended  as  a  con- 
venient and  efficient  preparation :  One  part  by 
weight  of  crude  powdered  sal  ammoniac  is  to  b« 
intimately  mixed  with  3  parts  of  pulverized  salt- 
petre, and  to  this  mixtore,  when  required  for  use, 
is  to  be  added  an  eqnal  balk  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

FREIBERG,  or  Fbxtbebo,  a  walled  town  of 
Germany,  the  miningoapital  of  Saxony,  on  the 
MOnzbach,  86  m.  S.  W.  of  Dresden ;  pop.  abont 
12,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  K.  declivi^  of  the 
Erzgebirge.  The  streets  are  regular,  well  built, 
lighted,  and  ^ved.  There  are  handsome  monu- 
ments to  Pnnca  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  to 
Werner,  the  great  mineralogist,  and  a  fine  Gothic 
cathedral,  bnilt  In  the  16th  century.  The  mining 
academy,  founded  in  1786,  has  a  museum  of 
model  mining  machines,  and  a  library  of  18,000 
volumes.  The  staple  mann&ctures  consist  of 
gold  and  silver  laoe^  brassware,  white  lead, 
gunpowder,  shot,  iron  and  Copper  ware,  linens, 
woollens,  ribbons,  tape,  leather,  and  beer. 
Freiberg  is  an  ancient  city,  and  was  Iom  the 
residence  of  the  Saxon  princes.  Werner,  Hum- 
boldt, MohSjand  Jameson  were  students  at  its 
academy.  The  mining  district  of  Freiberg  is 
divided  into  6  circles,  and  contains  160  mines, 
yielding  silver,  lead,  copper,  cobalt,  Ac  The 
total  mineral  product  in  1864  amounted  to 
about  $800,000,  and  in  1860  to  $1,000,000. 

FREIBURG,  or  FsKiBinta,  a  dty  of  Ger- 


many, in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  espital  of 
the  circle  of  tlie  Upper  Rhine,  on  the  Dtmm, 
88  m.  by  railroad  S.  W.  of  Oarl8nihe,(nd40iii. 
N.  K  of  Basel;  pop.  abontl6,000.   Itbelent- 
ed  940  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ih,  ud  luj 
walls  with  8  gates.    The  streets  ire  ii  nnml 
open  and  well  built,  particularly  tk  law. 
strasse,  which  is  remarlcable  for  ita  wiifli  mi 
the  excellence  of  its  houses.    The  fraofi 
pablio  edifices  are  the  arduepisoqiil  udiMd 
pidacee ;  the  cathedral,  one  ol  the  moat  lenti- 
ftil  and  perfect  specimens  of  Gk>thic  uchiteelan 
in  Germany ;  the  old  and  new  nniTers&t,  Dm 
former  of  which  was  founded  in  1461,  hu  t 
library  of  100,000  volumes,  and  is&moaiiai 
school  of  Catholic  theology;  the  |OTen)]iiat 
offices,  courts  of  jostioe,  town  hul,  mnaeiiii,, 
theatre,  gymnasium,  orphan  asylum,  hoipxik, 
and  semmaries.    The  manofaotnres  oonntrf 
leather,  paper,  sngar,  starch,  tobtcoo,  i«^ 
bells,  musical  instenments,    gnnpoTd^,  ind 
chemicals.    There  are  also  seven!  Uesch  fieidi 
and  dye  works.    The  Basd  and  Mannlimffl  nil- 
way  passes  through  Freiburg. 

FREIGHT,  in  law,  and  in  common  pni^ 
either  the  ca^  which  a  ship  carries,  ortbapriN 
paid  to  the  charterer  of  a  ship  for  the  esragt 
of  goods.  In  ^e  earliest  case  in  which  tbevixd 
occurs  (Bright  w.  Oowper,  1  Bnnnilow  nd 
Goldsborou^,  21),  it  is  used  to  mean  Ha  atf> 
carried.  Bat  it  means  in  the  law,  ihnost  eicto- 
sively,  the  money  earned  by  the  esniage;  ud 
it  is  principally  used  in  tlus  sense  by  rootiaiitt. 
(For  the  law  of  fiwight,  see  Bmrrao.) 

FREILIGRATH,  Fxrvjsmjud,  a  Gernuapotl, 
.  bom  in  Detmold,  June  17, 1810.  Esriy  in  Bi 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  hnnnenst  Soertii 
Westph^ia,  and  was  afterward  a  dele  «t  Am- 
sterdam and  Barmen..  A  volume  d  poem 
which  he  published  in  1888  made  him  one  ot 
tiie  favorite  poets  of  Germany.  The  king  « 
Prusda  conferred  on  him  in  1842  an  annulpo- 
rion,  which  he  resigned  in  Jan.  1844^  biTing 
adopted  democratic  opinions.  Being  peneoit- 
ed  for  political  reasons,  he  went  in  184e  W 
Switzerland.  In  1846  he  went  to  toda, 
where  he  was  employed  until  1848  by  the  fim 
of  Hnth  and  co.  After  the  ontbresk  dtbi 
revolution  in  Feb.  1848,  he  returned  to  G» 
many,  and  for  8  years  took  an  active  p»rt  in  m 
efforts  of  the  democratic  party.  In  Ang.  1^ 
he  was  arrested  on  account  <rf  his  poem  iS*  ?**• 
fan  an  die  Leb«ndtn  ("  The  Dead  to  thelifiirA 
and  tried,  but  acquitted.  In  May,  1861,  •"J 
writ  of  arrest  was  issued  against  hin  on  Kww 
of  the  second  part  of  bis  "  Political  Md  So* 
Poems"  and  his  membership  in  the  demoaw 
central  committee  of  Gdogne.  BntheWi*- 
ready  left  Germany  few  London,  where  dW 
he  has  managed  the  London  ofBoe  of  tbo  p)"'* 
bank.  His  CMLiclAe  (Stuttgart,  1888;  1» 
ed.,  1867),  with  which  he  began  his  J»^ 
career,  is  still  the  most  popnlar  of  his  *<)» 
His  pdlticalpofflns  Qa  ira  (Herissn,  1846),  X« 
Jt«wlvUo»  (Leipsio,  1848),  Febrvar-Klagt  (W- 
lin,  1848),  and  Nmt«n  poUtitO*  md  •«« 
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a^diihU  (Oologne,  1849 ;  Sd  part,  Brqnswicik, 
1850),  ara  also  valued  by  those  who  accord  with 
tlieir  principles.  Someoftbese  poems,  as  .fioitfrt 
J?2um,  IH«  itmolutum,  IH»  TodUn  an  die  Lebm- 
<2«n,  are  daased  among  the  best  political  poetry 
of  Germany.  A  tasteful  selection  of  German 
poetry  was  pablished  by  him  in  1864,  under  the 
title  IHektung  vnd  DiuUer  (l!>essaa,  1854),  and 
another  of  English  poetry  at  Stuttgart  in  1868, 
nnder  the  tide  "  The  Rose,  Thistle,  and  Sham- 
rook."  The  first  complete  edition  of  all  his 
works  appeared  in  !New  York  (,8Ammtlidt» 
Werhe,  6  vols.,  1868-'9).  Some  of  his  poems 
have  been  translated  into  English  by  Longfel- 
low, of  whose  "  Hiawatha"  he  in  turn  pnbli^ed 
a  German  version. 

FRELINGHUTSEN',  Fbbdkbio,  an  American 
lawyer,  bom  in  New  Jersey,  April  18,  1768, 
died  April  18,  1804.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  college  in  1770,  and  in  1776  was  sent 
as  a  delegate  from  New  Jersey  to  the  conti- 
nental congress.  In  1776  he  Joined  the  revo- 
lationary  forces,  and  served  with  distinction  as 
captain  of  a  volunteer  corps  of  utillery  at  the 
battles  of  Monmouth  and  Trenton.  In  the  bat- 
tle of  Trenton,  it  is  said,  he  shot  Ool.  Rail,  the 
commander  of  the  Hessians.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  colonel,  and  served  daring  the  remainder 
of  the  war.  After  the  peace  he  filled  varions 
state  and  county  offices,  and  in  1790,  when  the 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  troops  were 
called  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against  the 
western  Indiana,  he  was  appointed  m^or-gen- 
eral  by  President  Washington.  In  1798  he  was 
elected  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  which 
post  he  occupied  for  8  years,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  domestic  bereavement,  be  resigned,, 
and  devoted  the  reminder  of  his  life  to  his 
fiunily  and  private  affiuis. — ^Thsodors,  an  Amer- 
ican statesman,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
Millstone,  Somerset  oo.,  N.  J.,  March  28, 1787. 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1804, 
studied  law  with  Richard  Stockton,  and  in  1808 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  where  he  soon  became 
distinguished  as  an  eloonent  advocate.  During 
tbe  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812-'14,  he 
rased  and  commanded  a  company  of  volunteers. 
In  1817  he  was  elected  attorney-general  of  New 
Jersey  by  a  legislature  opposed  to  him  in  poli- 
tics, and  held  the  post  till  1889,  when  he  was 
chosen  U.  S.  senator.  In  the  same  jvat  the 
legislature  had  elected  him  a  judge  of  the  sn- 

Ereme  court,  which  office  he  declined  to  accept, 
n  the  senate  I&.  Frelinghnysen  acted  with  tne 
whig  party.  He  exerted  himself  in  liehalf  of 
the  Indians ;  advocated  the  bill  to  suppress  the 
carrying  of  mails  on  the  sabbath;  supported 
Mr.  Olay's  resolution  for  a  national  fast  in  the 
season  of  the  cholera ;  spoke  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  pension  system,  and  acted  in  uni- 
son with  Mr.  Olay  upon  the  question  of  the 
tarifi',  and  the  compromise  act  of  1882.  He  re- 
mained in  the  senate  till  1886,  when  he  was 
superseded  by  a  democrat.  In  1888  he  was 
chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of  New 
York,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  that  city. 


In  May,  1844,  the  whig  national  oonvetttlon  at 
Baltimore  nominated  him  for  vice-president 
and  Henry  Clay  for  president  They  received 
106  electoral  votes,  while  their  succMsful  com- 
petitors, James  K  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas, 
received  170  votes.  In  1860  Mr.  Frelinghnysen 
resigned  the  chancellorship  of  the  university  of 
New  York  to  become  president  of  Rutgers 
college,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  removed  to 
that  cit}^  where  he  now  resides. 

FREMONT,  John  Ohablbs,  an  American  ex- 
plorer, bom  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  21,  1818. 
His  father  was  a  Frenchman  who  had  settled  in 
Norfolk,  Ya.,  where  he  supported  himself  by 
teaching  his  native  language.  '  His  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Anne  Beverley  Whit- 
ing, was  the  daughter  of  an  opulent  and  promi- 
nent Yirg^ian,  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
Washington  family.  She  was  left  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age,  and  when  17  years  old  was  per- 
suaded by  her  relatives  to  marry  M^or  Pryor, 
a  rich  and  gouty  gentleman  46  years  her  senior. 
This  union  was  childless  and  unhappy,  and  at 
the  end  of  12  years  was  terminated  by  a  divorce 
which  the  firiends  of  both  parties  combined  to 
procure  flrom  the  legislature.  Major  Pryor 
soon  married  his  housekeeper,  and  Mrs.  PiTor 
married  Mr.  Fremont  He  cUed  in  1818.  The 
widow  with  8  infbnt  children  settled  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  0.  At  the  age  of  15  John  Charles  en- 
tered the  Junior  class  of  Charleston  college. 
For  some  time  he  stood  high  in  college,  and  made 
remarkable  sttunments  in  mathematics.  "  But 
about  this  time,"  says  Mr.  Bigelow,  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, "  he  became  acquainted  with  a  young 
West  Indian  girl,  whose  raven  hair  andsoft  black 
eyes  interfered  sadly  with  bis  studies."  His  in- 
attention and  frequent  absences  at  length  caused 
his  expulsion  from  the  college.  After  this  event 
he  obtained  employment  as  a  private  teacher  of 
mathematics,  and  took  charge  at  the  same  time 
of  an  evening  schooL  In  1888  he  obtained  the 
position  of  teacher  of  mathematics  on  l>oard  of 
the  17.  S.  sloop  of  war  Natchez,  which  was  then 
in  the  port  of  OharlestoiL  from  which  she  sailed 
on  a  cruise  to  the  coast  of  South  America.  Fre- 
mont was  absent  in  her  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  on  his  return  to  Charleston  received 
from  the  college  which  had  expelled  him  th^ 
degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts.  Shortly 
afterward  he  passed  sucoessAilly  a  rigorous  ex- 
amination at  Baltimore  for  the  post  of  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  navy,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  frigate  Independence;  but  he  soon  re- 
solved to  quit  tiiie  sea,  and  engaged  himself  as  a 
surveyor  and  railroad  engineer  on  a  line  be- 
tween Charieston  and  Augusta,  Ga.  Subse- 
quently he  assisted  in  tiie  survey  of  the  railroad 
Ime  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnati,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  exploration  of  the  mountain  passes 
between  Soum  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  He 
was  engaged  in  this  work  till  the  autumn  of 
1837,  when,  in  consequence  of  its  suspenrlon,  he 
accompanied  Capt  Williams  of  the  U.  S.  army 
in  a  military  reconnoissance  of  the  mountainous 
Cherokee  country  in  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
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■bd  Tenneawe.  In  antiotpation  of  hoedllties 
with  the  Indians  this  BorVey  was  raindly  made 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  was  Fremont's  first 
experience  of  a  oampdgn  amid  mountain  snows. 
In  1838-'9  he  accompanied  M.  Nicollet,  a 
Frenchman  and  a  distingoished  man  of  science, 
in  explorations  of  the  conntrybetween  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  British  line.  These  explorations 
were  made  under  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  while  engaged  in  them  in  1838,  Fre- 
mont received  from  I^reaident  Van  Bnren,  under 
date  of  July  7,  a  commission  as  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  corps  of  topographical  engineers.  While  at 
Washington  in  1840,  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  report  of  these  expeditions^iVemont 
became  acquainted  with  Miss  Jessie  Benton,  a 
daughter  of  Ool.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  at  that 
time  a  senator  from  Missouri.  An  engagement 
was  formed,  but  as  the  lady  was  only  15  years 
of  age,  her  parents,  notwithstanding  their  high 
personal  regard  for  Fremont,  objected  to  the 
match,  and  suddenly,  probably  tlirough  the  po- 
tent influence  of  Ool.  Benton,  the  young  officer 
received  from  the  war  department  a  peremptory 
order  to  make  an  examination  of  the  river  Des 
Moines  upon  the  western  frontier.  The  survey 
was  rapioly  executed,  and  shortly  after  his  re- 
turn from  this  duty  the  lovers  were  secretly 
married,  Oct.  19,  1841.  In  the  following  year 
Fremont  projected  a  geographical  survey  of  the 
entire  territory  of  the  United  States  ttom  the 
Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  feambil- 
ity  of  an  overland  communication  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  continent  beinga  leading  idea 
in  his  scheme  of  explorations.  He  accordingly 
applied  to  the  war  department  for  employment 
on  this  service,  and  having  received,  at  his  own 
suggestion,  instructions  to  explore  the  Rooky 
monntains,  andjparticularly  to  examine  the  Sonttt 
pass,  be  left  Washington,  May  S,  184S,  and  on 
Jnne  10  began  his  expedition  from  a  point  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  a  few  miles  beyond 
the  Missouri  border,  whence  he  proceeded  np 
the  Platte  river  and  its  tributaries,  through 
bands  of  hostile  Indians,  to  the  South  pass, 
which  was  carefhllj  examined.  He  next  ex- 
plored the  Wind  River  mountiuns,  the  loftieet 
peak  of  which,  18,760  feet  above  the  sea,  he  as- 
cended, Aug.  15j  accompanied  by  4  of  his  men. 
This  mountain  is  now  called  Fremont's  peak. 
From  the  Wind  River  mountains,  which  he  left 
Aug.  18,  Fremont  returned  to  his  starting  place 
by  nearly  the  same  route  that  he  had  followed 
in  going  out.  He  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas,  Oct.  10,  1842,  after  an  absence  of  4 
months.  He  had  enoountered  much  hardship 
and  many  perils,  and  had  suocessfhlly  aooom- 
plished  aU  the  objects  of  the  expedition.  Over 
the  whole  course  of  his  extended  route  he  had 
made  barometrical  observations  to  ascertain  the 
elevations  both  of  the  plains  and  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  astronomical  observations  for  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes.  The  &ce  of  the  country 
was  noted  as  fertile  or  sterile,  the  praoticabiHty 
of  routes  was  settied,  military  positions  indicat- 
ed, and  large  contributions  made  to  geology  and 


botany.    EBsnportof  theezpediikn'WM'Ui 
before  oongreas  in  the  winter  (^18tt-t.  It  it. 

tracted  great  attwtion  both  at  home  and  atrad. 
It  was  praised  by  Hnmboidt  in  his  "Aajieeb 
of  Nature,"  and  the  London  "AtbcBaao'fio. 
nounoed  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  fradieCkm 
of  its  kind.  Imipediatoly  met  the  ptbGotiag 
of  his  report  Fremont  planned  a  teeandeip«£. 
tion  of  a  much  more  oomprdiaiB?e  dkavier 
t^an  the  first.  He  determined  toexteaiiacx. 
plorations  across  the  oontineat,  and  to  nm;  fin 
then  nnknown  region  lying  l>etweeB  the  Botic; 
moantains  and  tiie  noifio  ooean.  In  Hi;, 
1848,  he  conunenoed  his  Jootney  with  ttS  ma, 
and,  in  pnrsoaaoe  of  his  intraetioiu,  pnoeei- 
ed  np  the  Kansas  river  far  enoiu^  to  ueertu 
its  oharacter,  and  tiien  crossed  orer  to  the 
Hatte,  which  he  ascended  to  its  tooroe  is  the 
monntains,  where  die  Sweet  Water,  one  of  iti 
tributaries,  springs  from  the  nei^borixwd  o( 
the  South  pass.  He  remhed  the  ptsB  os  hf. 
8,  went  through  it,  and  saw  the  beidwitMof 
the  Colorado  flowing  toward  the  golf  of  Oifi- 
fomia.  On  Sept  6,  after  travdling  ont\,m) 
miles,  he  came  in  sight  oi  the  Great  Silt  U^ 
of  which  no  aocnrata  aoooant  bad  ever  bea 
given,  and  of  which  very  vague  md  emnmi 
notions  were  entertained,  wa  invtalipliooi 
effected  important  rectificatiM»  is  o&r  {w- 
graphical  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  tk  e» 
tinent,  and  had  subsequently  a  poweiM  Mmn 
in  promoting  the  settlMnent  ot  Ctth  ud  <f 
the  Pacific  states.  From  fte  Salt  late  he  pre- 
oeeded  to  the  upper  tributaries  (rf  the  Oolsm- 
bia  river,  whose  valley  be  descended  tiO  m 
Nov.  4  he  reached  Fort  Vancouver,  neertln 
mouth  of  the  Oolnmbia.  On  Nov.lObeiet 
out  on  bis  retnm  to  the  states.  He  sdeetedi 
8.  E.  route,  leading  from  the  lower  wrtrf 
the  Columbia  to  the  npper  Oolortdo,  tan^ 
an  almost  nnknown  region,  crossed  by  high « 
m^^  mountain  chains.  He  soon  enoomtent 
deep  snows,  which  impeded  his  progrea  MJ 
forced  him  to  descend  into  the  great  B»aii,iM 

gresently  found  himself  in  the  depth  rf  »«*» 
k  a  desert,  with  the  proq>eet  beibre  to  « 
death  to  his  whole  party  fh>m  cold  aid  hmifff. 
By  astrcmomiool  otMerration  he  fcnnd  thrt  m 
was  in  the  latitude  of  the  bay  of  San  Frtnanj 
but  between  him  and  the  valleys  of  CtSkm 
was  a  range  of  mountains  covered  yn&  ""W 
which  the  Indians  declared  no  man  could  cro^ 
and  over  which  no  reward  could  in^'*  *? 
to  attempt  to  guide  him.  Fremont  W 
undertook  the  passage  without  a  P*^^  "tj^ 
complished  it  in  40  days,  reaching  Batten  W 
on  the  Sacramento  early  in  Msrdi,  wm  » 
men  reduced  almost  to  skeletons,  and  wittoej 
88  out  of  67  horses  and  mules  remrining,  w 
those  that  survived  so  weak  and  thin  th«t  BW 
could  barely  walk  while  led  along.  Herewow 
his  journey  Man*  34,  and  proceeding  way- 
ward, skirted  the  western  bise  of  the  '«''' 
Nevada,  crossed  that  range  thfongli  a  g«i>,^ 
tered  the  great  basin,  and  again  virited  i»  W 
kke,  from  which  tiirough  tiia  Bonth  p«  M  »• 
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med  to  Eansat  in  Jnljr,  1844,  afkei*  an  absenoa 
f  14  months,  during  tbe  greater  part  of  -which 
e  was  never  oat  of  sight  of  snow.  The  re< 
orts  of  this  expedition  oocnpied  in  tlieir  pre- 
aration  the  remainder  (^  18^  Fremont  was 
revetted  eapttdn  in  Jan.  184fi,  and  in  the  spring 
f  that  jear  he  set  oat  on  a  third  expedition  to 
xplore  the  great  basin  and  the  mariome  region 
f  Oregon  and  California.  The  summer  was 
sent  in  examining  the  head  waters  of  the 
I  vers  whose  soaroe  is  in  the  dividing  ridge  be- 
jreen  the  Pacific  and  the  Mississippi  valley, 
ad  in  October  he  encamped  on  the  shores  of 
le  Great-Salt  lake.  Prom  thence  he  proceeded 
>  explore  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  chain  he 
rossed  again  in  the  dead  of  winter  with  a  few 
ten  to  obtain  supplies  from  Oalifomia  for  his 
arty,  with  whom,  after  perilona  adventares 
nong  the  moantains  and  some  sncoessftal  eo- 
jontflrs  with  hostile  Indians,  be  made  his  way 
tto  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  where  he 
lit  his  men  to  recruit,  and  went  himself  to 
[onterey,  which  was  at  that  time  the  craital 
f  California,  to  obtain  from  the  Mexicaa 
athorities  permtesion  to  proceed  with  his  ex- 
loration.  Permission  was  granted,  bnt  was 
Imoat  immediately  revoked,  and  he  was  per- 
mptorily  ordered  to  leave  the  country  without 
elay.  Fremont  as  peremptorQy  refused  to 
amply.  His  men,  exnanstea  by  the  hardships 
ley  had  suffered  and  destitute  of  supplies  and 
dimals,  were  in  no  condition  to  repass  the 
loontains  and  the  deserts  fh>m  which  they  had 
ost  emerged.  The  Mexican  governor,  Gten. 
iastro,  mastered  the  forces  of  the  province  and 
repared  to  attack  the  Americans,  who  were 
oly  62  in  nami>er.  Fremont  took,  up  a  stnmg 
osition  on  the  Hawk's  peak,  a  mountdn  80  m. 
rom  Monterey,  bailt  a  rude  fort  of  felled  trees, 
oisted  the  Ainerican  flag,  and,  having  plenty 
f  ammunition,  resolved  to  defend  himselC  He 
rrote  to  the  American  consul  at  Monterey,  in 
eply  to  a  private  messsge,  March  10, 1846 :  "We 
are  in  no  wise  done  wrong  to  the  people  or  the 
athorities  of  this  country,  and  If  we  are  hemmed 
1  and  assaulted  here,  we  will  die,  every  man  of 
a,  under  the  flag  of  our  country."  Ilie  Mexi- 
an  general  formed  a  camp  with  a  large  force 
f  artillery,  cavalry,  and  in&ntry,  in  the  plain 
nmediatdy  below  the  position  held  by  the 
unericans,  whom  he  hourly  threatened  to  at- 
ack.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  day  of  the 
iege,  Fremont,  tired  of  inaction,  withdraw  witii 
is  party  and  proceeded  toward  the  San  Joa- 
ain.  The  fires  were  still  burning  In  his  de- 
erted  camp  when  a  messenger  arrived  ttom 
^n.  Castro  to  propose  a  cessation  of  hostiUtiesi 
fithout  farther  molestation  Fremont  pursued 
is  way  northward  throogh  the  valley  of  the 
acramento  into  Oregon.  Near  TIamath  lake, 
n  May  9,  he  met  a  party  in  search  of  him  with 
espatohes  from  Washington,  directing  him  to 
ratch  over  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
1  California,  there  being  reason  to  apprehend 
bat  the  province  would  be  transferred  to  Qreat 
(ritain.    There  was  also  reason  to  believe  that 


Gen.  Castro  intended  to  destroy  S»  Aaier> 
lean  settiements  on  the  Sacramento.  Fremont 
promptly  retraced  his  steps  to  California.  Cen. 
Castro  was  already  marchmg  against  the  settie- 
ments. The  settlers  rose  in  aims,  flocked  to 
Fremont's  carap,  and  under  his  leadership  the 
result  was  that,  in  less  than  a  month,  as  CoL 
Benton  says  in  his  "Thirty  Years'  View:" 
"  All  the  northern  part  of  California  was  freed 
from  Mexican  authority,  independence  proclaim* 
ed,  the  flag  of  independence  raised,  Cfastro  fly- 
ing to  the  south,  the  American  settiers  saved 
from  destruction,  and  the  British  party  in  Oali* 
fornia  counteracted  and  broken  up  in  all  their 
schemes."  On  July  4  Fremont  was  elected 
governor  of  California  by  the  American  settlers ; 
and  on  the  10th  of  that  month  he  learned  that 
Commodore  Sloat,  who  commanded  the  IT.  8. 

Snadron  on  the  coast,  had  taken  possession  of 
onterey.  Fremont  proceeded  to  Join  the 
naval  forces  and  reached  Monterey  with  bis 
160  mounted  riflemen  on  the  19th.  Commodore 
Stockton  about  the  same  time  arrived  at  Mon- 
terey with  the  frigate  Congress,  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  with  authority  from 
Washington  to  conquer  California.  At  his  re- 
quest I^emont,  who  had  now.  May  27, 1846, 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lientenant-eolonel, 
organized  a  force  of  moonted  men,  known  as 
the  "CaHfomia  battalion,"  of  which  he  was 
appointed  mt^or.  He  was  also  appointed  by 
Cwm.  Stockton  military  commandimt  and  ohrU 
governor  of  the  territonr,  the  project  of  mak- 
ing California  independent  having  been  re- 
linquished on  receipt  of  intelligence  that  war 
had  broken  oat  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  He  was  actively  employed  for  some 
time  in  suppressing  insurrections  of  the  Mexi- 
can inhabitants,  and  in  averting  by  his  personal 
inflnenoe  a  war  with  the  Walla- Walla  Indiana. 
On  Jan.  18, 1847,  he  oondnded  with  the  Mexi- 
cans articles  of  capitulation  which  terminated 
the  war  in  California,  and  left  that  country 

germanently  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
tates.  Meantime  G«n.  Eeamey  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  with  a  small  force  of  dragoons,  had 
arrived  in  California.  A  qnarrrel  soon  broke 
ont  between  him  and  Com.  Stocktnn  as  to 
who  ^onld  command.  They  each  had  in- 
stmctions  from  Washington  to  conquer'  and 
oigmice  a  government  in  the  country.  Fre- 
mont had  accepted  a  commission  from  C<Hn. 
Stockton  as  commander  of  the  battalion  of 
volnnteers,  and  had  been  appointed  governor 
of  the  territory.  Gen.  Kearney,  as  ^emont's 
superior  officer  in  the  r^nkr  army,  required 
him  to  obey  his  orders,  which  connictea  with 
those  of  Com.  Stockton,  whose  authority  SVe- 
mont  bad  already  ftally  recognized  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  territorv— an  authority 
which  had  also  been  admitted  by  Gen.  Kear- 
ney for  a  considerable  period  after  his  arrival. 
In  this  dilemma  Fremont  concluded  to  obey 
the  orders  of  Com.  Stockton.  Despatches  from 
Washhagton  received  in  the  spring  of  1847  at 
length  terminated  this  conflict  of  anthoritaea  by 
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direeting  Oom.  Stockton  to  Telin^nish  to  Gen. 
Kearney  the  enpreme  command  in  California. 
Fremont  hesitated  no  longer  to  place  himself 
nnder  Gen.  Kearney's  orders,  wno,  hovcTer, 
treated  him  with  marked  aversion,  and  refnsed 
him  permission  to  join  Gen.  Taylor's  army, 
then  serving  in  northern  Mexico.  In  June, 
1847,  G^n.  Kearney  set  ont  overland  for  the 
United  States,  ordering  Fremont  to  accompany 
him,  and  treating  him  with  deliberate  disre- 
spect throughout  the  journey,  until  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  Aug.  28, 1847,  he  put  him  under 
arrest,  and  directM  him  to  repair  to  Washing- 
ton and  report  himself  to  the  adjutani-generu. 
On  his  way  to  Washington,  passing  through  St 
Louis,  a  large  number  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  addressed  him  a  letter  recapitulating 
his  ddms  to  public  admiration  for  his  geo- 
grmhical  explorations  and  military  operations, 
and  inviting  him  to  a  public  dinner.  This 
honor  he  declined  nnder  the  circumstances  of 
his  arrest,  and  arrived  at  Washington  Sept.  16. 
He  found  letters  there  informing  him  that  his 
mother  was  dying  in  South  Oarolina.  Obtain- 
ing leave  of  absence,  in  8  days  he  reached 
Charleston.  His  mother  died  a  few  hours  before 
he  reached  her  residence.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival  at  Washington,  Fremont  asked  for  a 
speedy  trial  on  Gen.  Kearney's  charges,  and 
accordingly  a  court  martial  was  held,  beginning 
Nov.  2,  1847,  and  ending  Jan.  81,  1848,  which 
found  him  guilty  of"  mutiny,"  "  disobedience  of 
the  lawful  command  of  a  superior  officer,"  and 
"  conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and 
military  discipline,"  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
dismissed  from  the  service.  A  mfdority  of  the 
members  of  the  court  recommended  him  to  the 
clemency  of  President  Polk.  The  president 
refused  to  confirm  the  verdict  of  mutiny,  but 
approved  the  rest  of  the  verdict  and  the  sen- 
tence, of  which,  however,  he  immediately  re- 
mitted the  penalty.  Fremont  promptly  declined 
to  avail  himself  of  the  president's  pardon,  al- 
leging as  a  reason :  "  I  do  not  feel  conscious  of 
having  done  any  thing  to  merit  the  finding  of 
the  court ;  and  this  being  the  case,  I  oanno^  by 
accepting  the  demency  of  the  president,  admit 
the  Justice  of  the  decision  against  me."  He 
accordingly  forthwith  resigned  his  commission 
as  lieutenant-coloneL  The  friends  of  Col.  Fre- 
mont and  a  large  portion  of  the  public  consid- 
ered this  court  martial  and  the  charges  that  led 
to  it  as  an  attempt,  in  the  language  of  one  of 
his  biographers, "  inistigated  by  professional  and 
personal  jealousy  to  break  down  the  character 
and  to  min  the  prospects  of  an  aspiring  and 
deserving  rival."  On  Oct  14,  1848,  Fremont 
started  upon  a  4th  expedition  across  the  conti- 
nent, at  his  own  expense.  With  88  men  and 
120  mules  he  made  his  way  along  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Bio  Grande  through  the  country 
of  the  XJtahs,  Apaches,  Comanches,  and  other 
Indian  tribes,  then  at  war  with  the  United 
States.  His  object  was  to  find  a  practicable 
passage  by  this  route  to  California.  In  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  great  Sierra,  covered  with  snow, 


his  guide  lost  his  way,  and  I^tmonft  Mto 
encountered  horrible  suffering  from cdoni 
hnnser,  a  portion  of  them  bdng  driroi  to  m- 
nibuism  to  sustain  life.  All  of  tat  tmait  mi 
one  third  of  his  men  perished,  andbewisfontd 
to  retrace  his  steps  to  Santa  F&  Undnntcd 
by  this  disaster,  he  gathered  arouBd  him  la- 
other  band  of  80  men,  and  aftw  akng  mnit 
discovered  a  secure  route,  which  eondiKtedUni 
eventually  to  the  Sacramento  in  the^naof 
1849.  He  now  determined  to  settle  in  (Sot- 
nia,  where  in  1847  he  had  bongjit  the  TbA 
posas  estate,  a  very  large  tract  of  lui,  c» 
taining  rich  gold  mines.  His  title  to  tiiii 
estate  was  contested,  but  after  a  long  litigilia 
it  was  decided  in  his  favor  in  VXi  b]r  tke 
supreme  court  of  the  United  Stitet.  In  18tt 
he  received  from  Prerident  Taykr  the  tffdit- 
ment  of  commissioner  to  run  tiie  boDsdii;  Sh 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Be- 
arding this  tmpointment  as  intended  toHgiiiy 
Gen.  Taylor's  disapproval  of  the  court  ntttiil 
which  had  dismissed  him  from  the  ina;,  he 
accepted  it  to  show  his  sense  of  thenlwtf 
the  good  opinion  of  that  distingnidied  k^. 
The  legislature  of  California,  which  net  ia 
Dea  1849,  elected  him  onthe  tlnthtDotoiiedf 
the  two  senators  to  represent  the  nev  ttde  ia 
the  senate  of  the  Umted  States.  He  coi»- 
qnently  resigned  his  oommisrioDershiii,  nd  de- 
parted at  once  for  Washington  by  wt^  of  the 
isthmus.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  aestie,  Sept 
10, 1860,  the  day  after  the  admissioa  (rfCilHbr- 
nia  as  a  state.  In  drawing  lots  for  the  tent 
of  the  respective  senators,  Fremont  drew  tlN  - 
short  term,  ending  March  8, 1861.  1i»mt» 
remuned  in  session  but  three  weeki  after  & 
admission  of  California,  and  daring  that  period 
Fremont  devoted  himself  abnost  ezctaaTdf  to 
measures  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  etitebe 
represented.  For  this  purpose  he  introduced  ol 
advocated  a  comprehensive  series  of  bills,  M« 
20  in  number,  embracing  almost  CTeryot^  a 
legislation  demanded  by  the  peculiar  esm- 
stances  of  California.  On  Sept  IS  he  TOted 
against  Mr.  Seward's  amendment ^roTidaete 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  district  of  Coira- 
bia,  which,  however,  only  received  8  TOto^ 
the  14th  he  voted  against  an  amendment  prew 
ing  that  if  a  free  person  in  the  district  of  Coh* 
bia  should  induce  a  skve  to  run  away,  wW| 
harbor  a  fugitive  slave,  he  should  be  ••"pn"*' 
inthepenitentiary  6  years;  onthe  16th  ne«W 
for  the  bill  suppressing  the  slave  ^"^J^_~t 
district ;  he  also  voted  a^dnst  an  amaidaw 
authorizing  the  corporations  of  the  **''l'' 
prohibit  free  negroes  within  their  limita.  W 
mont  returned  to  CaUfomia  in  the  fint  *ffl* 
that  sailed  after  the  acyonmment  of  ^^"f^ 
he  was  prevented  from  returning  to  Washi^ 
next  session  by  a  severe  atataok  of  fever  t^"^ 
ed  upon  the  isthmus.  In  the  state  eteetw « 
1861,  in  California,  the  party  which  had  (W» 
ed  the  introduction  of  slaveiy,  and  I'M  P"* 
the  proviso  against  it  in  the  state  w®''*'* 
was  defeated.    As  Fremont  was  one  of  w 
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eaden  of  this  party,  he  fidled  of  reflection  to 
he  senate,  after  142  ballotings  in  the  state 
egislature.  The  next  2  years  he  devoted  to 
lis  private  affiurs,  and  visited  Europe  in  1862, 
rhere  he  spent  a  year,  and  was  received  with 
[istinction  by  many  eminent  men  of  letters 
nd  of  science.  In  1860,  while  he  was  in  the 
enate,  Baron  Humboldt,  on  behalf  of  the  king 
'f  Prussia,  had  sent  him  "  the  great  golden 
aedal  for  progress  in  the  sciences."  At  the 
ame  time  the  geographical  society  of  Berlin 
looted  him  an  honorary  member.  A  few 
lonths  earlier  the  royal  geographical  society 


f  London  had  awarded  him  the  "  founder's 
aedal "  for  his  "  preeminent  services  in  promot- 
3gthe  cause  of  geographical  science."  While 
1  £nrope  he  learned  that  congress  had  made 
n  ^propriation  for  the  survey  of  8  rodtes 
rom  the  Kississippi  valley  to  the  Pacific 
le  immediately  returned  to  the  United  States 
[>r  the  purpose  of  fitting  out  a  6th  expedition 
n  his  own  account  to  complete  the  survey  of 
he  route  he  had  taken  on  his  4th  expedition. 
le  left  Paris  in  June,  1868,  and  in  September 
ras  already  on  his  march  across  the  continent, 
"be  result  of  this  6th  expedition  was  satisfac- 
}ry.  He  found  passes  thronffh  the  mountains 
n  the  line  of  lat  88°  and  SO'^N.,  and  reached 
!alifomia  in  safety,  after  enduring  great  hard> 
tiips.  For  60  days  his  party  lived  on  horse 
esn,  and  for  48  hours  at  a  time  were  without 
>od  of  any  kind. .  In  the  spring  of  1866  Fre- 
lont  with  his  family  took  up  his  residence  in 
rew  York,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for 
ublication  the  narrative  of  his  last  exnedition. 
[is  name  now  began  to  be  mentionea  in  con- 
ection  with  the  presidency  by  those  who  were 
ombining  to  act  against  the  democratic  party 
n  the  basis  of  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
iavery.  In  April,  1866,  he  was  invited  to  at- 
3nd  a  meeting  in  New  York  of  those  who 
pposed  the  Kansas  policy  of  President  Pierce, 
a  his  letter  of  reply  he  sfdd :  "I  heartily  con> 
or  in  all  movements  which  have  for  their  ob- 
ect  to  repair  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  vio> 
ition  of  ^;ood  faith  in  therepeal  of  the  llissonri 
ompromise.  I  am  opposed  to  slavery  in  the 
bstract  and  upon  principle,  sustained  and 
lade  habitnal  by  long-settled  convictions. 
rhUe  I  fee)  inflexible  in  the  belief  that  it  ought 
ot  to  be  interfered  with  where  it  exists, 
nder  the  shield  of  state  sovereignty,  I  am  as 
ifiexibly  opposed  to  its  extension  on  this  con- 
nent  beyond  its  present  limits."  The  repab- 
can  national  convention,  which  met  at  Phila- 
elphia,  June  17,  1866,  deeming  this  letter 
itisfactory,  nominated  Fremont  for  the  presio 
enoy  by  a  vote  of  869  to  196  for  John  McLean, 
n  an  informal  ballot  On  the  first  formal  bal- 
>t  Fremont  was  unanimously  nominated.  He 
scepted  the  nomination  in  a  letter  dated  July 
,  1860,  in  which  he  expressed  himself  strongly 
l^nst  the  extension  of  slavery  and  in  &vor 
r  free  labor.  A  few  days  after  the  Philadel- 
bian  convention  a^oumed,  a  national  Amer- 
an  convention  at  Kew  York  also  nominated 


Fremont  for  the  presidency.  He  accepted 
their  snpport  in  a  letter  dated  June  80,  in 
which  he  referred  them  for  an  exposition  of 
his  views  to  his  forthcoming  letter  accepting 
the  republican  nomination.  After  a  most  spirit- 
ed ana  exciting  contest,  the  premdential  elec- 
tion resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Buchanan  by 
174  electoral  votes  fh>m  19  states,  while  Fre- 
mont received  114  votes  from  11  states,  includ- 
ing the  6  New  England  states,  New  York, 
Ohio,  IGchigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.  Mary- 
land gave  her  8  electoral  votes  for  Mr.  Fill- 
more.  The  popular  vote  for  Fremont  was 
1,841,614;  for  Buchanan,  1,888,282;  for  FiU« 
more,  884,707.  In  1868  Mr.  Fremont  retomed 
to  Otdifomia,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

FREMONT,  a  8.  W.  00.  of  Iowa,  bordering 
on  Missouri,  and  bounded  W.  by  the  Missoon 
river,  which  separates  it  fh>m  Nebraska ;  area, 
about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  8,868.  It  has 
a  rich  soil  and  a  diversified  surface  with  exten- 
sive prairies  and  timber  land,  watered  by  Nish' 
nabatona  river.  The  productions  in  1856  wera 
1,088  tons  of  hay,  12,460  bnabels  of  wheat, 
9,614  of  oats,  806,448  of  Indian  com,  18,166 
of  poUtoes,  and  46,806  lbs.  of  butter.  In  1865 
the  county  contained  a  carding  machine.  7  saw 
mills,  2  ^ist  mills,  8  or  4  chnrohea,  and  aboat 
20  public  schods.  It  was  named  in  honor  of 
OoL  J.  0.  Fremont    Capital,  Sidney. 

FRENCH  BROAD  RIVER,  a  river  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  rising  in  Henderson  co. 
of  the  former  state,  near  the  foot  of  the  Bine 
Ridge,  fiowingN.  W.  into  Tennessee,  bending 
toward  the  8.  tV.,  and  discharging  into  Holston 
river,  4  m.  above  Enoxville.  It  Is  about  200 
m.  long,  and  is  navigable  by  steamlx>ats  as  far 
as  Dandridge.  For  about  40  m.  from  Ashville 
to  the  Tennessee  line,  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  scenery,  flowing  through  deep  moun- 
tidn  gorges,  or  overhung  ny  high  olifE^  Nearly 
opposite  the  Warm  Springs,  in  Buncombe  co., 
N.  C,  are  precipices  Known  as  the  Chimneys 
and  the  Painted  Rocks.  The  latter,  which  are 
between  200  and  800  feet  high,  deiive  their 
name  from  some  Indian  pictures  still  to  be  seen 
on  them. 

FRENCH  HORN.    See  Hokv. 

FRENCH  POLISELavamish  made  by  dissolv- 
ing some  rednons  sabetance,  as  shell  lao,  copal, 
or  mastic,  in  alcohol,  and  designed  for  polishing 
the  flat  sur&ces  of  Aimitntre  by  being  mbbed  in 
with  soft  rubbers  made  for  the  purpose.  Al- 
most every  maker  of  it  has  his  own  redpe,  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  proportions  of  the 
resin  or  even  the  kinds  used  are  not  essentlaL 
Some  add  dragcm's  blood  or  other  coloring  mat- 
ter to  give  a  dark  tint  to  it,  while  others  prefer 
it  colorless.  The  con^tency  is  reduced  to  the 
fancy  of  the  operator  Inr  adding  more  alcohol 
after  the  solution  is  made.  In  its  use  the  sur- 
face of  the  wood  is  first  well  smoothed  with 
sand  paper.  The  rubber,  which  may  be  a  small 
ball  of  dean  cotton  covered  with  a  linen  rag,  is 
then  moistened  with  the  varnish  by  laying  it 
upon  the  month  of  the  bottle  and  inverting 
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this  npon  it.  AaoQtet  rag  ia  then  laid  orer  It 
and  vet  vrith  2  or  8  drops  of  linseed  oiL  As 
this  is  moved  over  the  wood  with  free  circolar 
sweeps  «nd  Ugbt  presmre,  the  Tarnish  exudes 
through  the  rag  and  is  evenlT  qnread  over  the 
-snr&ce,  the  supply  being  regnlated  by  the  pres- 
sore  of  the  hands.  Oarelsreqnirednottoliflthe 
rubber  directly  from  the  work,  bpt  to  sweep  it 
cE,  aa  in  blending  with  a  brodi.  In  a  few  mo- 
^nents  the  outer  rag  becomes  clogged  so  that  the 
polish  cannot  pass  freely  through ;  it  is  then 
necessary  to  renew  it  The  rubbers  are  often 
thrown  away  and  replaced  with  new  ones,  as 
they  becope  hard  andliable  to  scratch  the  wwk. 
When  the  grain  of.  the  wood  appears  to  be  uni> 
formly  filled  np  it  is  left  to  harden  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  is  then  smoothed  down  with  very 
fijie  sand  paper.  .  These  processes  are  repeated 
till  the  wood  appears  uniformly  bright  and 
smootli.  The  dondy  marks  may  be  removed 
by  gently  rubbing  with  a  clean  rubber  and  rag, 
the  latter  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  alco- 
hol— ^the  rubbing  being  first  in  circular  sweeps, 
and  ending  in  straight  strokes  passing  in  tne 
direction  of  the  gr^  of  the  wood.  After  dry- 
ing a  few  days,  the  work  should  be  again  rubbed 
with  the  finest  sand  pwer,  and  then  polished 
with  varnish  of  the  thmnest  oonsisteney.^A 
i>olish  recommended  as  pr^erable  to  the  above 
on  account  of  not  being  injured  by  water,  and 
better  covering  any  st^ns  or  scratches  in  Uie 
wood,  is  thus  prepared.  Three  or  four  pieces 
of  eandarach  of  the  size  of  a  small  egg  are  boiled 
with  a  bottlefol  of  linseed  oil,  rendered  drying 
by  litharge  or  other  drier  for  an  hour,  and 
while  cooling  a  teaspoonihl  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine is  gradually  added.  If  too  thick,  spirits  of 
turpentine  may  be  used  to  thin  it.  After  rub- 
bing it  on  the  furniture  and  exporing  it  a  short 
time  to  the  sun,  it  is  to  be  rubbed  off.  Every 
day  the  wood  should  be  rubbed,  and  in  8  or  10 
days  the  polish  should  be  again  applied,  and 
afterward  once  in  one  or  two  months. 

FRKKEAIJ,  Pmup,  an  American  poet  and 
Journalist,  bom  in  New  York,  Jan.- 18,  1762, 
died  near  Freehold,  N.  J.,  Dec.  18, 1882.  He 
was  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  was  educated  at 
Fassan  h^  N.  J.,  where  James  Hadison  was 
his  room-htate  and  intimate  personal  fHend. 
As  a  boy  be  showed  considerable  satirical  power 
and  fhoilityin  versification,  and  while  at  college 
wrote  the  "  Poetical  History  of  the  Prophet 
Jonah,"  in  4  cantos.  It  was  his  first  intention 
to  study  law,  but  he  finally  engaged  in  a  sea^ 
faring  life.  Daring  the  war  of  the  revolution 
his  pen  was  busy  on  tlie  patriotic  side,  and  his 
political  bnrlesqnes  in  prose  and  verse  were 
widely  ciroidated  and  relished.  Some  of  his 
Tcrsee,  descriptive  of  memorable  events  on  land 
and  sea,  are  genuine  specimens  of  the  national 
baBad.  In  1780  he  was  captured  by  a  British 
cmiser  while  on  his  way  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  subjected  to  a  long  and  cruel  confinement 
on  board  the  Scorpion  prison  ship  in  New  York 
harbor,  which  he  has  commemorated  in  his  poem 
entitled  the  **  British  Prison  Ship."    Fat  ear- 


era!  years  after  flie  war  he  WM  empl()7«i  dl» 
nately  asnewspapereditoraadaeaaaytiiii.  Up« 
the  establishment  of  the  fniirrnljnTWiinMiM 
Philadelphia  he  was  a{>poi&t6d  fnetk  (nub- 
tor  in  the  department  of  state  untoVr.  JeAr 
eon,  and  at  ttte  same  time  beoama  eAtref  tt« 
"National  Grazette,"  which  wasiaaiitteTiU. 
de  of  bitter  attacks  upon  the  adaifaditnlia  of 
Gen.  Washington.  It  is  doabtM,  Wenr, 
whether  Freneau  is  responsiUeibrilllkBti> 
oles  on  this  mbject  Aooording  te  bji  «n 
statementr  the  most  severe  of  th«MriM*B« 
written  or  dictated  1^  JeSenao.  Ihefiftt 
was  discontinaed  in  Oct.  1783,  and  in  in 
Freneau  started  a  newqiaper  near  ICddltim 
Point,  N.  J.,  which  he  oontinnedfarajretrDi 
printed  there  an  edition  of  Us  poeoia,  Ikai, 
after  editing  for  a  year  "The TimtFieM,"! 
tri-weekly  dieet,  which  he  estaUishedinSet 
York,  devoted  to  belles  lettres  sad  gcooil 
nevrs,  he  resumed  his  old  employmeot  ataci* 
of  a  merchant  vessel.  The  sMond  ¥ir  lifk 
Great  Britain  reanimated  his  mose,  lad  k«  n- 
oorded  in  sth-ring  verse  tiie  triomplii  of  y* 
American  arms.  The  remunder  of  hii  life  wa 
spent  in  retirement  at  his  residwoe  in  Nw  Jo^ 
sey,  with  fi^quent  Tints  to  Fhilsdd^  ui 
New  York,  where  his  aoqaaintaDce  «^  eni- 
nent  statesmen  and  antbora  was  exteniK  Hi 
lost  his  life  by  exposnre  and  odd,  why«{(ug  w 
foot  in  the  night  during  a  snow  storm  to  Idi  mi- 
dence  near  Freehold.  Frenean,  dthoi^  litlli 
known  to  the  present  generation,  wu  t  tmtjat 
and  an  able  writer  of  essays  and  politioilsr^ 
His  poems  embrace  all  the  popolar  (brsB  of  n» 
position,  and  show  considwaUeekiliiiiTerifeip 
tion.  His  hnmor  is  Dlns^ted  hi  hia  mmtm 
satirical  poems,  and  in  thepcHtioal  sombtvlMk 
he  so  readily  threw  offi  Many<rf  nisasdef 
poems  possess  great  elegance  of  diction,  oil) 
years  ago  were  favorites  throogboat  th«  watrj. 
Campbell  and  Scott  did  not  scrapie  to  taiw 
whole  lines  from  him,  and  Jeffrey  pretow 
that  the  time  would  eome  when  bia  pMti;, 
Hke  "  Hndibrae,"  would  command  aconmsl* 
tor  like  Grey.  Several  editions  of  f***"* 
poems  were  published  diolng  his  life,  WW 
have  been  long  out  of  inint 

FRERE,  John  Hookham,  an  En^  f« 
and  diplomatist,  bom  in  1769,  died  is  Ju« 
Jan.  7, 1846.  He  was  educated  at  ^^"^ 
while  a  school  boy  translated  the  f*""*™* 
war  song  npon  the  victory  <rf  Athelstaa  «t  &•• 
nenburg  from  the  Anglo-Ssxcn  rf  the  Iw  «• 
tnry  into  the  Anglo-Norman  of  th«  1«.  »■ 
Ibund  in  the  first  Tolume  of  Ellis's  "8l«J!5 
of  the  Early  English  Poets,"  snd  Scott  iWiiM 
that  of  all  the  modern  poems  that  hid  M« 
produced  as  ancient,  this  was  the  only  o«tW 
he  had  seen  which  could  not  have  ^w®"  "^*J 
on  internal  evidence.  When  a  "^''^iSirf 
Eton  in  connection  witi»  Oanaing  sad  »*" 
Smith  he  started  and  carried  on  to40nBM«M 
weekly  paper  called  the  "  Morocosn.  H«  * 
tered  parliament  in  1796,  succeeded  C'JS^J 
nnder-secretary  for  fore^  afSin  in  l(i''i"'' 
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m  ndnkter  plenSpotsntlar^Ia  Bpain  fn  1819^ 
19.  He  afterward  filled  other  diphsmatio  sta- 
ions  in  Portugal  and  Pmssia,  and  dnring  his 
dsore  made  ezmikite  translations  from  the 
Ireek  and  Spanisb,  for  which  Prof.  Wilson 
bused  him  with  Ooleridge,  styling  them  the  two 
tost  perfect  versiflers  of  the  time.  In  1817  he 
ablisBed  an  eztraraganza  of  the  Pnlci  and  Oos- 

Bohool,  imdertbe  title  of  WhisUecraft's  "Pros- 
aotoa  and  Specimen  of  an  Intended  National 
oem"  (also  odled  the  "  Monks  and  theOiants"\ 
'hiob  treated  in  a  light  and  satirical  way  the  ad- 
sntoresof  KingAruinr.  Its  peculiar  stanza  and 
kr(»stio  pleasantry  formed  the  immediate  ex- 
nplar  of  Byron  in  his  "Beppo"  and  "Don 
lan."  Frere  united  with  Canning,  Ellia,  and 
ilTord,  as  a  contributor  to  the  "  Antl-Jaoobin," 
id  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London 
QoarteilT'  Reriew."  For  many  years  before 
[8  death  he  resided  in  Malta,  receiving  from  the 
sv-emment  a  liberal  diplomatic  pension. 

FBfiBET,  NioocAS,  a  French  scholar,  bora 
I  Paris,  Feb.  16,  1688,  died  in  the  same  city, 
[arch  gL  1749.  Admitted  in  1714  to  the  aoad- 
my  of  maoriptions  and  beQes  lettres,  of  which 
e  was  oAerwaad  perpetnal  secretary,  he  was 
nprisoned  for  his  first  memoir,  which  discussed 
le  origin  of  the  French.  On  reoorering  his 
berty  m  1716,  he  began  to  produce  the  long 
jries  of  memoirs  which  gave  him  distinction 
i  a  obronologist,  geognpher,  philosmher 
lythologiat,  and  phuologian.  The  annals  of 
16  Assyrian^  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  In- 
iana,  the  principal  ancient  and  oriental  oos- 
logwoies  and  thcMoniea,  and  numerous  qnes- 
ons  of  history  and  geography  ore  among  the 
bjeota  of  his  research.    He  wrote  on  chronol- 

Pr  a^nst  Newton.  An  incomplete  collection 
his  works  was  made  by  Leolero  de  Sept- 
itaea  (SO  vol&,  Paris,  1796-99).  A  more  com- 
lete  edition  was  sndwtaken  by  Champollion- 
igeao  (Paris,  1626),  but  only  tite  first  volume 
'as  issoed. 

FR^ON,  £uB  OkTBtxan,  a  French  critic 
od  Journalist,  bom  in  Qnimper  in  1719,  died 
1  Paris,  March  10^  1776.  He  studied  nnder 
le  Jesuits  in  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand  at 
'oris,  1b  wMeh  he  was  for  a  short  time  profes- 
X.  At  the  age  of  90  he  Joined  Desfontaines 
I  conducting  his  Journal  of  critioism,  and  in 
74A,  after  the  deaui  of  the  latter,  commenced 
periodical  of  rimilar  character  entitled  L«ttre» 
Madame  la  Oomtetu  de  ***.  This  was  snp^ 
reesed  in  1749,  Ixrt  resumed  nnder  the  title  Let- 
rm  tnrgueljiueierUede  ee  tempt,  in  which  he 
ras  associated  with  the  abb6de  La  Porte.  This 
ras  sncoeeded  in  1764  by  Vannie  Uttiraire, 
rh\eh  Fr6ron  condooted  idone,  and  which  was 
le  chief  foundation  of  his  reputation.  In  this 
a  showed  himself  a  passionate  admirer  of  the 
^  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  a  decided  adversary  of 
le  new  philosophical  and  literary  doctimea. 
[is  invectives  produced  agidnst  hbn  the  most 
iolent  hatred,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  a 
'arfsre  with  the  enoydc^radists.  Througliont 
te  literary  hiafaHy  ti  Una  time  his  nune  is  in- 


'sq>arable  trom  that  of  Voltaire,  who  was.  stung 
to  madness  by  the  paseionlees  satires  which  ap- 
peared weekly  in  Z'annie  lUtiraire.  Fr6ron 
never  missed  an  onportunity  to  attack  him, 
and  Voltaire  repda  him  with  equal  malice. 
He  stops  in  the  midst  of  a  grave  historical  dis- 
cussion to  insult  Friron ;  he  assails  him  in  his 
most  dignified  tragedies,  in  Za  pveetle  and  (7an- 
dide  ;  he  hurls  against  him  the  philippic  of  Le 
pawn  didble,  and  in  the  comedy  of  Jj^eottaite 
calls  his  journal  Ddne  Uttiraire.  Friron  sus- 
tained the  conflict  alone,  and  large  volumes 
might  be  collected  of  epigrams  and  satires  by 
men  of  genius  of  which  he  was  the  object ;  yet 
though  he  was  defeated  at  last,  and  died  in 
grief  for  the  suppression  of  his  Journal,  he  is 
now  remembered  as  one  of  the  cidmest  observ- 
ers and  keenest  analyzers  of  IJie  society  of  his 
time,  as  a  man  of  admirable  taste,  and  the 
founder  of  newspaper  criticism  in  France. — 
Louis  SrAmsLAB,  a  French  revolntionist,  son 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris  in  1766,  diied  in 
St.  Domingo  in  1802.  A  schoolfellow  of  Ro- 
bespierre and  Oamille  Desmonlins,  he  became 
one  of  tiie  most  fervent  of  the  revolutionary 
party,  and  published  a  ferocious  newqpiq>er, 
Voratewt  <2u  ftMfiU,  He  was  at  the  same 
time  a  meml>er  of  the  dub  of  Cordeliers.  On 
the  flight  of  the  king  to  Uie  frontier,  he  in- 
sisted upon  his  depodtion,  and  afterward  parti- 
cipated in  the  insurrection  of  Aug  10,  and  in 
the  slaughters  of  Sept.  1793.  He  was  now 
elected  to  the  convention,  where  he  took  his 
seat  among  the  Montagnards ;  he  voted  for  the 
king's  deatii,  uid  contributed  to  the  fitll  of  the 
Girondists.  Bdng  appdnted  one  of  the  com- 
missaries of  the  conventioi  sent  with  the  army 
af^inst  Marseilles  and  Tonlon,  he  dgnaOzed 
himself  by  such  brutalities  that  he  was  cen- 
sured even  by  the  committee  of  public  safety. 
Alter  the  death  of  Donton,  he  sided  with  the 
Thermidorians  against  BoMspierre,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Barraa  commanded  the'troqps  who 
arrested  the  dictator  and  his  adherents  at  tha 
hlftel  de  «iUe.  He  now  unrelentingly  punned 
the  members  of  the  committee  of  public  aafbtyi 
procured  the  cmdemnation  ofFonquier-Tinville^ 
became  the  chief  of  a  reactionary  band  of  young 
men  known  as  la  ietmeue  <20re«,wa8  instrumental 
in  suppressing  the  Jacobins,  and  energetically 
opposed  all  attempts  at  insurrection.  Under 
the  directory,  he  was  sent  to  tiie  south  on  a  mis- 
sion of  peace ;  but  his  fwmer  cruelties  were 
still  remembered  by  the  people.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  committing  bigamy  by  marrying 
Pauline  Bonaparte,  the  sister  of  the  first  cansul, 
when  bis  wife  came  forward  and  prevented  fha 
matoh.  He  accepted  an  appointment  a»  sub- 
prefect  hi  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  soon 
after  his  arrival  there  was  carried  off  by  the 
yellow  fever. 

FRESCO  PAINTING  (ItaL  /Vsteo,  freshX  a 
method  of  ornamenting  the  waUs  and  oeiling  of 
buildings  by  pdnting  designs  in  odora  nound 
in  water  and  mixed  witii  ume  upon  the  mahlv 
laid  pAastor.    Thia  art  was  a  favorite  one  wiu 
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the  ancient  Greeks,  and  was  i»aetlaed  b^  other 
nations  of  andqnit  j'.  Their  trork,  as  deaeiibed 
by  Yitmyiiu,  was  freqaently  done  npon  stacoo, 
which  vras  prepared  with  extreme  care,  in 
order  that  the  paintiDss  ahould  receive  the 
most  delicate  finuh  and  be  of  the  most  per- 
manent natnre.  Bat  with  the  moderns  the 
common  plaster  of  lime  and  sand  is  preferred 
for  a  foandation;  it  is  longer  in  setting  and 
gfyee  a  softer  effect  to  the  psdnting.  This  style 
of  painting  was  much  practised  by  the  most 
celebrated  Italian  artists,  and  the  walls  of  many 
of  the  Italian  palaces,  dinrohee,  and  convents 
are  still  adorned  with  the  works  designed  by 
their  hands.  The  outlines  ofthedesignsare  first 
execated  npon  thick  paper  attached  to  doth, 
which  is  stretched  npon  a  frame.  These  are 
called  cartoons,  from  the  Italian  earUme,  paste- 
board. The  fiimons  cartoons  of  Raphael,  de- 
rigns  that  have  never  been  surpassed  in  bMUty 
by  the  work  of  man's  hands,  were  of  this  char- 
acter, made  to  be  copied  in  tapestry,  thongh 
equally  suitable  to  be  applied  to  the  decoration  of 
walls  by  fresco  painting.  The  cartoons  serve  to 
give  copies  npon  treeing  paper,  and  these  being 
attached  to  the  wall  in  portions  of  convenient 
size,  the  outline  is  transferred  to  the  wet  plaster 
by  going  over  the  lines  with  a  sharp  point. 
Other  methods  of  transfer  are,  however,  in 
nse;  as  covering  the  back  of  the  design  with 
black  lead  or  some  other  coloring  matter,  i^ 
plying  this  to  the  walL  and  then  going  over  the 
noe  of  the  drawing  with  a  point ;  and  still  an- 
other method  is  to  prick  the  figures  throned  the 
cartoon,  sometimes  npon  a  separate  sheet  laid 
behind  it,  and  then,  placing  either  the  cartoon 
iteelf  or  tiie  duplicate  sheet  npon  the  plaster, 
to  dost  through  the  holes  from  a  mnslin  bag  a 
black  coloring  matter,  which  attaches  itself  in 
the  lines  of  the  figures  to  the  walls.  However, 
many  of  the  great  mdnters  have  worked  im- 
mediately on  the  plaster  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  suide  whatever.  The  prepa- 
ration of  the  warn  is  still  an  object  of  especial 
care.  All  the  mortar  shoold  be  fivsh  work, 
and  of  clean  sand  and  good  lime.  When 
the  taaf^  coat  is  perfectly  dry  and  hard,  the 
smoother  layers  are  added  of  the  moat  caremlly 
prepared  mortar.  In  ICnnioh  this  lime  is  some- 
times slaked  2  orS  years  before  it  is  used,  being 
kept,  after  thorough  qtirring  and  reduction  to  an 
impalpable  consistency,  in  a  pit  covered  with 
dean  sand  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness,  over 
whkjh  earth  is  lidd.  Pure  rain  or  distilled  water 
shonid  be  used  in  mixing  it,  and  also  pwfeotiy 
dean  sand.  The  rough  coat  being  dampened 
(ill  it  will  absorb  no  more  water,  the  finer 
plaster  is  laid  on,  and  when  this  begins  to  set,  a 
stiU  finer  coat  is  ^>plied  eontidning  a  smaller 
proportion  of  sand.  Before  this  dries,  the  de- 
rign  most  be  transferred  and  the  pdnting  com- 
pleted; oonseqnentiy  but  small  portions  can  be 
phtttered  at  a  time.  The  drying  may  be  check- 
ed by  occasional  sprinkling  with  water,  or,  as  is 
sometimes  practised,  by  keegiag  wet  sheets 
pressed  to  the  design,  as  it  is  attached  to  the 


walL    TheBnesbeiweeatlMvoiktf  oat^ 
and  that  of  the  next  are  made  to  com  is  po^ 
tions  of  the  paintiiyg  where  the^  vl  b«  eoe- 
oealed  by  the  colors.    As  any  retooddigof  tbi 
work  is  impracticable,it  is  neceHnythit  italmgU 
be  executed  skilfhlly  at  once,  til  tin  psinter 
must  also  work  rapidly  before  tht  gtsnod  be- 
comes too  dry  and  hard  to  tske  tb«  olati  If 
others  are  afterward  applied  mind  i^  witli 
size,  white  of  eg^,  or  gnm,  they  do  not  ioi^  on- 
tinue  to  harmonize  with  the  i«8t  of  the  ink. 
The  colors  must  be  of  subetanoes  not  liiUi  t» 
be  afibcted  by  contact  with  the  lime;  udtkN 
of  a  mineral  nature  are  conseqaentljiliKxtci- 
dosively  nsed.  lime  i«eparedhi  the  mtBMrde- 
scribed  as  practised  at  Munich,  or  tiie  dut  of 
whiteinarbfe,makea  a  good  white.  Chraat,^ 
oohree,  verditer,  b^>is  lazuli,  &&,  fiinudt  timjd 
the  colors.  The  brushes  most  be  ao  toft  uootte 
roughen  the  plaster  sor&oe.— Insd£ti«nt»tb 
process  above  described,  whieh  ws*  cdMlf  & 
Italians  iuon/reieo,  or  the  true  freeoo^llHenlf 
masters  had  other  methods  of  ptuotii^  oa  Bu 
or  plaster,  to  which  the  general  name  (tf  ftiM 
is  nsually  applied.    The  moat  impotttat  of  that 
was  that  Imown  as  JreKt  tieeo,  or  A7  Aen^ 
so  called  because  the  plastenog,  barii;  beea 
allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  was  lemoiaeaed  be- 
fore the  color  was  applied,  wbeaebf  tke  iitirt 
was  enabled  to  qoit  or  resume  hi*  wm  Afm- 
nre,  and  to  avoid  tlie  Jdning*  obsemblemth 
true  flreaoo  painting.  TbisprooetsTaumTBid 
in  Italy  nntu  the  otose  of  the  14tli  centsrj,  rta 
&««n/re*o0  in  a  measure  took  itaplaee.  ud« 
style  were  probably  executed  the  paiatiop  ■ 
F^peii  and  Hercnianeum.  Sometime!  im  Ae 
masses  of  color  were  lidd  upon  the  wet  ptaW; 
and  the  picture  was  subeequentlj  Smd  * 
J^rtieo  tUeo  or  tempera. — ^A  new  iiietlMdo(|»' 
paring  tlje  wall  and  pcinttng  in  freeoolmtw 
introduced  into  Geomanyby  Prat  Yon  Fnk 
called  the  stereochrome.  The  wall  isoaatedvU 
a  preparation  of  dean  quartz  sand  aiai  «itk 
the  IcMflt  possible  quantity  of  lime ;  and  iftali* 
application  of  this  the  sorCwe  is  aaaped ''"' 
move  the  outer  coattng  in  contact  wiutbe  it- 
moaphere.    It  is  then  washed  vith  a  aihliM 
of  silica,  prepared  with  silica  SSJlpaitiia  U^' 
soda&90;  potash  2.68^  water  65.87.  Ibni 
is  thas  said  to  be  fixed ;  and  if  too  atnogtrm 
must  he  nibbed  with  pumice.    Asthepntf 
applies  his  colors  he  moistras  tiie  vork  Itjiqw' 
ing distilled  water  upoai  it  When  fioidiid ill 
washed  over  with  the  silica  sdutioa  ^P 
ture  also,  as  it  is  in  progress,  is  waabed  <v  »• 
same  solution,  and  ttie  cdcws  thus  beecwi  b* 
oorporated  in  the  flinty  coating,  tiM  y^* 
rendered  hard  and  dnrable  as  atone  iMt  o 
this  process  the  artist  may  leave  tlM «" 
and  return  to  it  at  any  time,  and  1>"  ■"f°f* 
to  retouch  and  alter  any  pofftiona  of  it  m  aV 
see  fit.    The  new  mnsenm  at  Beilia  M  M> 
recentiy  adorned  by  thfa  proceat  bj  &oW» 
The  decorations  are  histmioal  pietai**)  Ir^ 
mansions  (tf  which  an  81  fMialie#<" 
84|  in  width;  aadBine^ooloiaalflgiinii»*^ 
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rabesqoM,  &o.  They  hxvo  th«  brillianoy 
Jid  T&>r  of  oil  paintings,  witll  no  Harvling 
ffeot  m>m  whatever  direction  in  regard  to 
be  li^ht  tbey  may  be  yiewed. — ^Anoient  paint- 
ogs  in  fresco  have  been  transferred'  from 
rails  orambling  by  decay  to  canvas,  and  thus 
'reserved.  The  wall  being  thoroughly  dean- 
d,  cloth  is  g^aed  to  it,  and  snooefleive  layers 
re  added  and  glaed  on.  When  qoite  dry 
he  whole  is  torn  oS,  taking  the  freeco  with  it 
;ioth  is  now  attached  with  stronger  glae  to  the 
>aok  of  the  firesoo,  and  the  adherence  of  the 
lyers  on  the  other  side  is  loosened  by  the  con- 
tDued  application  of  warm  water,  nntil  they 
re  all  removed  and  the  painting  is  left  upon 
he  cloth  at  its  bock.  Sach  was  the  process 
acoessftilly  employed  in  removing  and  preeerv- 
ag  the  paintings  on  the  old  wims  of  the  oon- 
ent  of  Sta.  Eafemia  at  Bresda  in  1889.— The 
listory  of  fi-esco  painting  during  the  first  two 
«ntaries  after  the  revival  of  art  is  a  history  of 
kTt  itself,  as  nearly  every  considerable  work  was 
ixeoated  by  that  process.  As  a  means  of  con- 
veying thoaghts,  ideas,  and  information,  not 
hen,  as  now,  acquired  through  literature,  it 
Mntinned  to  subserve  a  nsefm  purpose  even 
ifter  the  invention  of  printing.  Hence  the 
tarly  masters,  laboring  for  the  edification  of 
nen  in  genenu,  and  not  for  the  gratification  of 
ndividoals— or,  to  adopt  the  langnage  of  the 
mcient  firatemity  of  tne  painters  of  Sienna, 
'being  teachers  to  ignorant  men,  who  know 
lot  how  to  read,  of  the  miradea  performed  by 
rirtue  and  in  virtue  of  the  holy  &ith" — ^rarely 
lainted  easel  pictares,  bat  lavished  all  their 
^nius  and  thought  Upon  mural  decoration  or 
iresco  punting.  As  ma  as  the  latter  half  of 
:he  16th  century  Vasari  declares  it  to  be 
'  more  masterly,  noble,  manly,  secure,  resolute, 
ind  durable  than  any  other  kmd  of  painting;" 
ind  he  records  the  opinion  of  Michel  Angslo 
:bat  fresco  was  fit  for  men,  oil  painting  only 
for  womoi,  and  the  luxurious  and  idle.  The 
tbbey  ohurohof  St.  Eranois  in  Assisi,  near  Pe- 
napA,  witnessed  the  first  development  of  fresco 
painting  in  modern  times.  About  the  middle 
at  tiie  18th  century  Giunta  of  Pisa  commenced 
a  series  of  paintings  on  its  walls,  and  during  the 
next  two  oentonea  Gimabne,  Oiotto,  Taddeo 
Qaddi,  Simone  Memmi,  and  nearly  every  other 
painter  of  note,  were  invited  to  add  to  its  adorn- 
ment Neglect  and  exposure  have  iqjored  these 
works,  but  as  the  earhest  q>ecimens  of  modem 
Christian  art,  they  still  possess  an  absorUng  in- 
terest Next  in  date  to  these,  and  of  far  greater 
importance,  are  the  decorations  of  the  Oampo 
Santo  in  Pisa,  a  burial  ground,  about  400  feet  in 
length  by  118  in  breadth,  enclosed  by  high  walls 
wiUi  an  arcade  something  like  the  cloisters  of  a 
monastery  running  all  around  it  It  was  com- 
pleted abont  1886,  and  nntil  the  close  of  the  IStli 
oentntyits  walls  empk^ed  the  services  of  some  of 
the  ohief  masters  of  fresco.  The  early  psintines 
by  Bnffalmaooo,  Giotto,  and  others,  have  nearly 
disappeared,  and  time,  neglect  and  damp  have 
serioBsly  impitired  the  e£Eeot  of  the  others;  but 


efforts  are  now  makii^  to  restore  them,  or  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  decay.  A  series  painted 
byOrcagna  about  1886,  representing  the  last 
judgment,  hell,  and  other  subjects  according 
with  the  character  of  the  place,  are  oonsiderea 
among  the  grandest  specimens  of  earlv  art  Af- 
ter him  came  Simone  Memmi,  Tadaeo  G>addi, 
Francesco  da  Volterra,  Antonio  Veneziano,  and 
others,  whose  labors  extended  to  the  dose  of 
the  oentory.  The  wars  and  internal  dissensions 
which  distracted  Pisa  snbseqnentiy  interrupted 
the  decoration  of  the  Oampo  Santo  for  manr 
years;  but  tranquillity  having  been  restored, 
Benozzo  Gozzoli  was  invited  in  1468  to  complete 
the  work.  The  whole  of  the  north  waU,  400 
feet  in  length,  was  asmgned  to  him,  and  in  the 
course  of  tiie  next  16  years  he  covered  this  im- 
mense q>aoe  with  a  series  of  frescoes  represent- 
ing the  prindpal  events  in  the  Old  Testament — 
im'(>p«ratMT*M{tMMna,asyasarioaUsit  Bedde 
the  works  enmnerated  as  bdon^g  to  the  14th 
oentuiy,  we  may  mention  Giotto's  celebrated 
series  in  the  Arena  chapd  at  Padua,  representing 
scenes  firom  the  life  of  tiie  Virgin,  and  the  same 
master's  reoenUy  hoovered  porteaits  of  Dante 
and  other  Florentine  dticens  in  the  chapd  of 
tiie  Bargdlo  at  Florence ;  the  series  by  'ntddeo 
Gaddi  and  Simone  ICraami  in  the  Spanish  chapel 
in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  Florence, 
representing  the  "Triumph  of  the  Church ;" 
Spinello's  "Overthrow  of  the  Bebd  Angels"  in 
the  convent  of  S.  Agnolo,  at  Arezzo ;  and  the 
series  representing  the  "  Fruits  of  Good  GK>vem- 
ment  wd  the  Triumph  of  Peace,"  painted  by 
Ambrodo  Lorenzetti  In  the  Palazzo  Publico  of 
Sienna.  In  the  16tli  oentoiy,  to  which  belongs 
what  has  been  called  the  rmaimmee  or  new 
birth  of  art,  increased  wealth  and  intelligence, 
the  result  of  greater  political  and  religions  free- 
dom, caused  an  increiksed  demand  for  easel  pic- 
tures, the  value  of  which  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  introduction  of  oQ  as  a  medium  for  mixing 
colors;  but  fresco  pdnting  still  maintained  its 
supremacy,  and  dnmed  for  its  Jhnction  tbe.re- 
li^ous  and  moral  teaching  of  the  people,  and 
the  representation  of  sacred  history.  The  no- 
blest achievements  in  art  are  therefore  still  those 
of  the  fresco  pdnters.  The  great  names  of  the 
century  are  Pietro  della  Franoesca,  of  whose 
frescoes  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco,  in  Arez- 
zo, Vasari  says  that  "they  might  be  called  too 
beautiful  and  excellent  for  the  time  in  which 
they  were  pdnted;"  Masolino;  Filippo  lippi, 
who  punted  the  frescoes  in  the  Duomo  at  Prato ; 
Fra  Angdico  da  Fieeole ;  Masaodo,  whose  series 
of  the  life  of  St  Peter  in  the  Brancaod  oluqpd 
in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  dd  Carmine,  in 
Florence,  to  which  additions  were  afterward 
made  by  Fllippino  Ltppi,  formed  an  epoch  in 
art;  and  GUrlanddo,  the  master  of  Michd 
Angelo,  whose  frescoes  representing  the  his- 
tories of  John  the  Biq>tist  and  the  Virgin  af- 
forded modds  for  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Baphael, 
and  Ifichd  Angdo.  Luca  Signorelli,  Andrea 
Mantegna,  the  great  founder  of  the  Mantuan 
school,  Francesco  Franda,  who  decorated  ths 
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dmroli  ot  Bb  Oe<dk  in  Bologiut,  Perngiao,  the 
master  of  Raphael^  Fra  Bartolaauneo,  and  aonw 
othersy  beloc^  partljr  to  this  oentiuy  ana  partly 
to  the  next,  wnioh  witnessed  at  onoe  the  col- 
xnination  of  the  art  of  freeco  painting,  its  oop- 
mption  and  deidine.  The  8  meet  ulnstrioaB 
Mintera  of  this  latter  era,  Leonardo  da  Yind, 
Michel  Angelo,  and  Baphael,  embodied  their 
loftiest  OBioeptiona  on  tM  walla  and  oeOinga  ol 
ohurobea  and  paiaeea,  and  their  nnmerons  disoi- 
plee  filled  all  Italy  with  imitations,  degenerating 
toward  the  close  of  the  oentnry  into  lifdess 
mannerisms.  Leonardo's  chief  work  is  the  well 
known  "Last  Sapper,"  executed  for  tlie  refeo- 
tory  of  the  conTent  of  Bta.  Maria  delle  Grade  at 
lOUn,  and  of  which  only  the  mooldering  re> 
mains  are  now  visible.  It  has  been  called  th« 
most  perfect  work  ezecnted  mnce  the  reTiral  of 
paintmg.  Of  KichelAngelo'sfleseoes,  themost 
Cunoos  are  the  series  on  the  oeiUng  of  the  Sis- 
tine  chapel,  representing  the  "Oreation"  and 
the  "  Fall  ot  Man,"  with  the  grand  fignres  of 
the  pn^hets  and  sibyls,  and  the  "Last  Judf^ 
moit,"  on  the  end  wall  of  the  chapel — the  whole 
oomUning  to  a  degree  never  sinoe  eqnalled 
graadear  of  form  and  sablimity  of  ezpreeaion. 
In  simple  beanty  and  severe  dignify,  as  well  as 
in  their  technioal  excellences,  Raphael's  fresooes 
perhaps  exhibit  the  highest  development  of 
Qhristian  art  Tha  most  fiunons  are  those  oor- 
ering  the  walls  and  ceiUnga  of  the  chambers  in 
the  Vatican,  known  as  the  "  Stanze  of  Baphael," 
although  many  of  these  works,  as  well  as  the 
decorations  of  the  loggit  or  open  oolcmnades  at 
the  Vatican,  were  painted  by  Giolio  Romano 
and  other  soliolars  of  Raphael  ftvm  his  designs. 
Rmhael's  hand  is  seen  chiefly  in  the  series  of 
"  llieology"  «r  the  "  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament," 
"Philosorfiy"  or  the  "School  of  Athens," 
*'Poetry''or  "Parnassus,"  and  "  Jarisprodenoe," 
in  the  Camera  della  Segnatnra.  and  in  the  "  'Ex- 
pulsion  of  Heliodiwas  from  tlie  Temple,"  the 
^'MaasatBolaena,"  "Attila," and tiie" Delivery 
«f  St.  Peter,"  in  the  stanza  of  Heliodonis.  He 
also  pdnted  the  4  celebrated  sibyls  in  the  Obigi 
«liapel  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Pace, 
and  the  "  Galatea"  in  the  Famesina  villain  Rome. 
The  fi-esooes  in  the  Vatican  having  snffored  by 
neglect  were  akilftally  restored  by  Oario  Maratti 
in  the  last  oentury.  .Ginlio  Romano  also  painted 
the  well  known  "Fall  of  the  Giants"  in  the  Pa- 
lazeo  dd  Te  at  Mantna.  Shortly  after  the  oom- 
pletion  of  the  works  in  the  Vatican,  Gorreggio 
pidnted  in  the  church  of  S.  GKovanni  in  Parma 
bis  fresco  of  the  "  Ascension,"  and  that  of  the 
"Assumption"  in  the  Dnomo  of  the  same  oi^, 
in  both  of  which  the  art  of  chiarosonro  and  re^ 
lief  is  carried  to  perfection.    Parmigiano,  his 

gnpil,  left  unfinished  some  frescoes  in  the 
teocata  at  Parma,  in  which  a  figure  of  Moses 
breaking  the  tablets  has  been  greadv  extolled. 
The  Zuccheri,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  Vasari,  and  nearly  every  other  distin- 
gtdshed  punter  of  the  age,  practised  fresco 
{Munting,  and  sometimes  on  tiie  most  extensive 
scale;  bnt  the  art  rapidly  deteriorated  until 


toward  tiie  dose  Affile  eentni%  wbea  flw  Obi 
Taooi,  Domeniciiino^  Ouido,  and  otiier  piiiitai 
of  the  eclectic  school,  restored  to  it  tomeviit 
of  its  former  vitality.  Their  eSbrh  koverer. 
were  but  transtmit,  and  afto'  the  middle  of  tb« 
17th  oentery,  with  a  fowexoqi&gs,iiovoit 
in  fr«B00  of  mete  than  moderate  merit  vu  e& 
«0Dted  ia  Itdy.  ITamenticm  has  been  laaierf 
the  great  Venetian  painters,  beeniM  ^  id* 
dom  attenqited  freflBo,  except  on  the  &{«deiiiii 
exteriors  of  biddings,  imt  devdoped  dm 
genius  in  oil  painting.— lie  presutoentirt;  1m 
witnessed  a  revival  bi  &eeeo  pafaitiog  mTirioa . 
eonntriea  of  Eorope,  more  particBliii;  in  Go- 
many,  where,  with  tta  excqitian  of  «  Tev  nde 
mural  deeorations  in  some  m  the  elder  (^ 
drals,  the  art  seems  never  previoiiilr  to  kn 
been  practfeed.  The  nsoveaaeat  was  dse  to  Ike 
oathusiasm  of  a  knot  <^  young  Getmaa  v6tt 
estabtished  in  Rome  at  the  commeBoeneot  «f 
the  oentnry,  wboee  first  works  were  ezeetted  <i 
the  house  of  the  oonstd-genenl  of  Prorit,  TL 
Butholdy,  and  in  the  ViUa  MassimL  la  tbea 
works  Ocnrnelias,  Overitei^  SduKnr,  SeMov, 
Koch,  and  others  participated,  and  OrerM 
Bubseqnentiy  painted  the  '*Vl^mi  of  ^Rai- 
oi^  in  the  church  of  the  Aageli  at  As9n,iidie 
aeij^borhood  of  4he  place  where  more  timf 
centories  before  Oimabue  and  Giotto  had  a- 
«ooted  their  first  freeooee.  Orerbeek  snd  apo^ 
tion  of  the  new  sdioot  adopted  the  severe  stih 
of  the  early  Itdian  masters,  while  others  me^ 
to  ereate  at  onoe  what  they  conddered  s  ot- 
tional  Tentoirio  school  of  pamting.  Iheywen 
hailed  throughout  Germany  as  the  regeaenton 
of  art,  and  King  Louis  of  Bavaria  inTitedO«- 
nelius  to  Mnnich  to  decorate  the  Olyptothek  ud 
Pinakothek,  as  the  galleries  of  siralptan  mi 
paintings  in  that  oity  are  called.  Under  tt< 
ufloenoe  of  this  master  a  sohod<^fi«swpii>^ 
ing  sprung  up  in  Mnniob,  numbering  amoigti 
pnpiu  EaullMUih,  ZimmearraanB,Hes9,siidiM>r 
others,  whose  works  oovo'  the  wsDt  d  Ai 
Basilica  of  St.  BonifMus,  the  Kflnigsbn,  te 
Festhan,  the  AUerheiligen-Kapdle,  ind  bu7 
other  buildings.  In  the  Ladwigskirdis  b  t» 
cuted  Cm-neKus's  largest  fi«soo^  tibe  "iMii^ 
ment."  In  the  new  mnsenm,  the  rojwl  piM 
and  elsewhere  in  Berlin,  are  also  grand  9|^ 
mens  by  OomdinB,  KaulbaeL  Sdam,  n 
others. — Mural  deooration  made  little  pm^J'' 
France  until  the  present  eentuty;  but  ma 
the  last  few  years  many  ohaniieB  in  I**!*^ 
been  embellished  by  Amamy-Duvili  }^j^ 
Br6mond,  and  others.  The  most  ««WbJ» 
mnral  painting  in  Paris,  Delaroebe's  *Ha>^ 
ole"  in  the  palau  dm  btawi  art*,  is  P^^ 
oil,  although  it  is  oommoaly  oaHed  afrwy" 
has  all  the  braadth  and  freedom  (tf  tlut  n^ 
Th«  erection  of  the  new  houses  of  pt*** 
gave  the  flnt  deeded  impulse  to  fresco  pawf 
in  England,  and  in  response  to  an  iaTiis6aB<' 
a  seleot  committee  of  the  British  _l>«ra«* 
the  prinoipal  artists  sent  to  exMMtions  MM  a 
Westminster haU  in  1848-'46  oartoons sndjf 
oimen8<tffr«aooltothedMei«tioBcftlieMM- 
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ing.  Some  of  these  works,  oompriaog  abstract 
representationa  of  religion,  jostice,  &&,  and 
passages  from  British  nistorv  and  mythology, 
nave  been  executed  by  Cope,  Dyoe,  Ward,  Mao> 
liae,  Herbert,  Watts,  &c;  others  are  in  pro- 
cn«as,  A  smnmer  pavilion  in  the  gardens  of 
Buckingham  palace  has  been  painted  in  fresco 
by  LesSe,  Eastlake,  Maclise,  Ross,  Stanfldd. 
UwiQs,  aoA  Dyoe.  Watts  is  now  engaged 
upon  the  hall  of  lincoln's  Inn,  and  several 
<£arches  in  Londbn  have  been  painted  with 
frescoes  in  the  style  of  earljr  Christian  art 
Lastly,  in  Oxford,  Dante  Gabriel  Bossetti  and 
others  of  the  so  <»lled  "  pre-Raphaelites"  have 
undertaken  to  adorn  the  theatre  of  the  Union 
debating  society  with  a  series  of  pwntings  on 
sobjects  from  the  romances  of  King  Arthur. 

FKESSEL,  AuouBTiN  JsiLN,  a  French  phys- 
icist, born  in  Broglie,  department  of  Enre,  May 
10,  1788,  died  at  Yille  d'Avray,  near  Paris, 
July  14, 1827.  In  his  childhood  he  is  repre- 
sented to  have  had  little  taste  for  languages 
sad  a  very  bad  memory;  but  he  was  nick- 
named the  man  of  genius  by  his  brothers,  for 
be  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  determination  of 
the  proper  calibres  and  lengths  of  toy  guns, 
and  the  proper  woods  for  the  fabrication  of 
bows.  At  the  age  of  IS  he  was  sent  to  the 
central  school  at  Caen,  and  in  his  17th  year  he 
entered  the  polytechnic  school,  where  he  gained 
the  applause  of  Legendre  by  a  peculiar  smution 
of  a  question  in  geometry.  From  the  polytech- 
nic school  he  passed  to  the  school  of  bridges 
and  roads.  After  graduating,  he  was  sent  into 
the  department  of  Vendue  to  superintend  the 
engineering  operations  of  the  government,  and 
remained  in  this  service  between'  8  and  9  years. 
Upon  the  landing  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  in 
1815,  he  joined  the  Bonrbon  army  of  the  south 
as  a  volunteer,  bnt  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
abandon  military  life,  after  which  he  proceeded 
to  Paris.  His  first  mem(^,  written  in  1814, 
was  a  demonstration  of  the  phenomenon  of  the 
stellar  aberration.  His  first  experimental  re- 
searches were  made  in  1815  after  he  began  to 
reside  in  Paris,  and  from  this  time  nntil  his 
death  his  discoveries  and  scientific  memoirs  fol- 
lowed each  other  rapidly.  At  the  commenoe- 
tneat  of  1816  he  hardly  knew  what  was  meant 
by  the  term  polarization  of  light,  and  in  less 
thana  year  be  stood  at  the  head  of  investigators 
of  the  subject.  InlSlO  he  gained  a  prize  offered 
by  the  French  academy  of  sciences  for  an  article 
on  difi'raction.  In  1828  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  by  a  unanimous  vote.  In 
1835  he  was  made  an  associate  of  the  royal  so- 
(dety  of  London,  and  in  1827,  just  before  bis 
deadi,  that  society  presented  him  with  the  Bum- 
ford  medal.  In  May,  1824,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  commission  of  lighthouses.  He 
at  the  same  time  held  the  position  of  engineer 
of  tiie  pavements  of  Paris ;  and  he  was  also  one 
of  the  examiners  of  the  polytechnio  school. 
From  the  end  of  1824  nntil  his  death  his  health 
was  so  bad  from  the  effects  of  unremitting  la- 
bor that  he  was  obliged  to  {^ve  up  all  work. — 
voL-vn. — 18 


The  tme  laws  of  the  complicated  phenomena  of 
double  refraction  were  demonstrated  by  Free- 
nel.  It  is  now  known  that  nearly  all  crystals 
possess  the  T)roi>erty  of  double  refraction.  Be- 
fore FresneVs  investigations  it  was  supposed 
that  Iceland  spar  and  qnartz  were  alone  en- 
dowed with  it.  Fresnel  in  ooqjnnotion  witii 
Arago  explained  the  interferences  of  polarized 
light,  giving  all  the  phenomena,  and  determin- 
ing all  their  laws.  He  proved  that  all  the  colors 
engendered  in  doubly  reflecting  crystals  are 
particular  cases  of  the  interference  of  polarized 
light,  and  also  discovered  the  phenomena  which 
aro  called  circular  polarization,  and  explained 
their  laws.  He  was  an  Me  and  enthusiastio 
advocate  of  the  wave  theory  of  light,  against 
that  of  emission  or  material  emanations.  In 
1811  a  lighthouse  board  or  commission  of  light- 
houses was  formed  in  France.  One  of  the  du- 
ties of  this  commission  was  to  determine  whether 
the  system  of  lighting  apparatus  then  in  use 
might  not  be  improved.  In  1819  Arago  volun- 
teered to  take  charge  of  the  experiments  on  the 
subject,  provided  Fresnel  and  Mathieu  were 
joined  with  him.  The  proposition  was  accept- 
ed, and  Fresnel  devoted  the  whole  strength  of 
his  mind  to  the  siibject.  The  result  was  the 
system  of  lens-lighting  apparatus  which'  has 
changed  the  mode  of  lighthouse  illumination 
over  the  whole  world,  and  is  universally  known  ' 
as  the  Fresnel  system.  The  most  perfect  sys- 
tem of  lighting  apparatus  known  before  the  in- 
vention of  the  Fresnel  system  was  that  of  para- 
bolic reflectors.  In  this,  for  a  fixed  light,  the 
reflectors  are  arranged  around  one  or  more  hori- 
zontal oireles  with  their  axes  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  and  passing  (produced)  tiirongh  the 
oentrea  of  the  circles.  In  a  revolving  light  the 
reflectors  are  arranged  with  their  axes  parallel 
to  each  other  and  to  the  horizon.  By  making 
the  system  revolve,  a  bright  flash  is  produced 
by  the  combined  action  oi  all  the  reflectors, 
when  the  eye  is  in  or  near  the  axis  of  one  of 
them.  As  the  rays  proceeding  from  a  lamp  at 
the  focus  of  a  parabolic  reflector  are  parallel  to 
the  axis  after  deviation  by  the  reflector,  it  is 
evident  that  systems  arranged  as  above  indicat- 
ed will  show  a  bright  light  in  the  horizon  to  an 
observer  situated  in  or  near  the  axis  of  any  one 
of  the  reflectors,  since  the  reflected  beam  does 
not  lose  its  intensity  except  by  atmospheric  ah- 
sotption.  Therefore  tiie  greater  the  number  of 
reflectors,  the  better  will  be  the  light ;  and  to 
produce  as  nearly  as  possible  a  uniform  light  at 
the  horizon,  the  numoer  of  reflectors  in  impor- 
tant fixed  lights  is  sometimes  very  great,  as 
many  as  24  having  been  used.  In  fdl  cases  the 
reflectors  are  made  of  copper  carefully  shaped 
to  the  form  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolution,  and 
covered  with  a  uniform  coating  of  pure  silver. 
The  objections  to  thereflector  system  are :  1,  the 
want  of  uniformity  of  the  light ;  2,  the  great  an- 
nual expense,  each  lamp  requiring  50  gallons  of 
sperm  oil  per  year ;  8,  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
the  refiectors  from  the  necessity  of  daily  cleaning 
the  rilvered  sorface,  the  silvering  requiring  en- 
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tire  renewal  at  least  once  in  lOyean;  4,  Um  great 
loM  of  light  caused  hj  the  refleotioa  and  by  the 
necessary  imperfiSGtions  in  form  in  a  par^wUo 
reflecting  surfiuK.  As  soon  as  he  De^;an  to 
■tody  the  sabjeot,  Fresnel  conceived  the  idea  of 
aabstituting  lenses  for  the  reflectors.  A  convex 
Imib  possesses  the  property  of  making  all  rays 
proceeding  firom  its  prindpal  foons  puallel  after 
deviation.  It  prodnoes  the  effect  by  refraction 
that  parabolic  reflectors  produce  by  refleodon. 
If  therefore  a  plano-convex  lens  oonld  be  formed 
which  woald  not  much  exceed  in  thickness  or- 
dinary plate  glass,  the  loss  of  light  by  absorp- 
tion m  passing  throngh  sach  a  lens  TTOnld  be 
mnch  less  than  it  wtfnid  be  in  the  case  of  reflec- 
tion. For  the  two  refiraoting  surfaces  the  loss 
does  not  much  exceed  j'g,  while  by  reflection  it 
is  about  f .  But  if  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
lens  is  spherical,  it  is  evident  that,  supposing 
the  lens  to  embrace  all  rays  which  are  contained 
in  a  belt  22i°  above  and  22^°  below  the  horizon, 
and  in  a  horizontal  angle  of  46°,  the  thickness 
would  become  so  great  for  a  large  principal  fo- 
cal distance  that  much  of  the  light  would  be 
absorbed,  and  the  lens  would  become  useless. 
The  weight,  too,  would  be  so  great,  that  it  would 
be  nearly  impossible  to  make  the  apparatns  re- 
Tolve  by  machinery  available  at  the  top  of  a 
lighthouse.  For  these  reasons  a  lens  light  which 
existed  in  England  when  Fresnel  made  his  ex- 
periments was  considered  a  failure.  If  now  a 
circular  central  part  of  the  curved  surface  of  a 
plano-convex  lens  is  moved  parallel  to  itself 
until  at  its  edges  the  glass  is  very  thin,  the  dimi- 
nntion  of  thickness  will  not  affect  the  parallel- 
ism of  the  rays  after  deviation,  and  the  absorp- 
tion will  be  very  much  lessened.  If  another 
part  of  the  leas,  of  a  convenient  breadtii  and 
concentric  with  the  first  port,  be  moved  as  was 
the  first  part  until  its  edges  become  very  thin, 
the  thickness  of  this  will  not  mnch  increase  the 
absorption,  and  so  of  the  whole  sur&oe  of  the 
lens ;  that  is,  it  can  be  divided  into  thin  ooa- 
oentric  rings  of  convenient  breadth  and  of 
nearly  the  same  curvature  as  the  lens,  which 
Will  absorb  but  little  light,«and  at  the  same  time 
will  send  out  the  rays  parallel  to  each  other, 
and,  if  properly  adjusted,  parallel  to  the  hori- 
son.  Buffon  first  imaginea  this  manner  of  con- 
structing a  lens.  Oondorcet  in  1773  suggested 
that  the  rings  might  be  made  in  separate  pieces, 
and  Sir  David  Brewster  made  the  same  sugges- 
tion in  1811.  Fresnel,  without  knowing  Coa- 
doroet's  or  Brewster's  suggestions,  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  the  lenses  in  steps  and  in 
•eparate  pieces,  and,  following  up  his  ideas,  had 
(he  lenses  manafiactured  and  applied  to  light- 
houses. To  l)im  therefore  is  the  credit  of  the 
first  application  of  lenses  to  lighthouses  due, 
and  the  system  is  properly  called  by  his  name. 
The  vertical  central  se<^on  of  Fresnel's  lens, 
instead  of  being  that  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  is 
a  figure  bounded  on  the  side  toward  the  lamp 
by  a  vertical  straight  line,  and  on  the  outside 
by  a  serrated  line.  This  last  line  is  a  portion  of 
we  arc  of  a  circle  at  its  central  part,  and  reced- 


ing tram  tiie  cmtre  eoiiaiats  of  pdttiogs'tf  m 
of  drcles  bounded  by  hotizontil  Ijdm.  Tie 
first  kna  ^>paratnB  made  by  Frenel  oogaited 
of  8  lenses  like  that  above  described,  m^ 
in  the  form  of  an  octagonal  iniaii.  It  i6  eri* 
dent  that  an  ej»  aitoated  in  tne  borisn  midd 
perceive  a  bri^t  flash  whenever  ose  d  ibw 
lenses  came  in  front  of  it,  and  tnppam;  tin 
octagonal  prism  to  be  revcaved  sbaiitiisTati- 
oal  axis,  there  will  be  8  flakes  in  ok  rnob- 
tion.  In  Fresnel's  first  ^>psratD8,  and  is  d 
very  large  ones  manufactured  wittun  10  «  U 
years  after  his  invention,  tiie  rajBinfliepoctiai 
of  the  sphere  above  the  belt  deviated  brtt«l« 
were  brought  to  the  horison  by  s  comUnttioi 
of  lenses  and  plane  reflectors,  and  thote  bdot 
by  the  combination  of  carved  glsa  reSwlai 
similar  to  the  alats  of  Venetian  blinds,  tsxfi 
that  the  reflectors  are  not  precisely  pondkl,  bat 
are  placed  at  such  angles  that  all  tlM  light  tb^ 
receive  shall  be  thrown  to  the  horizon.  Ibiii- 
terval  between  the  flashes  is  dindnisbedbf  r- 
ranging  the  auxUiary  mirrors  so  that  tbej  fill 
reflect  the  light  a  little  to  one  side  of  thebeaa 
refracted  by  the  lenses.  This  makotbellfik 
longer,  andoorrespondentlydiminisheitbeduk 
intoraL  In  ord^  to  prodnoe  a  fixedkuEib 
which  shall  show  uniformly  entirely  snuid  lis 
horizon,  if  the  c«itral  vertical  aectioii  d  tU 
lens  (the  section  bounded  by  thetemtedbi 
above  described)  be  revolved  aboat  the  teitioi 
line  drawn  thron^^  .the  prinoipal  focus  of  |b 
lena,  it  will  generate  a  solid  of  revelation,  vbid 
when  made  of  gkss  will  fulfil  the  required  <»•• 
dition  for  all  rays  32^°  above  and  22i°  bdot 
the  horison.  Those  above  and  below  tbii  «m 
are  brought  to  the  horizon  by  a  oambiDatmtf 
lenses  and  reflectors  on  the  same  princi]dea 
those  described  for  a  revolving  km.  M 
Fremel  was  not  satisfied  with  the  vxdnliiir 
ore  for  bringing  to  the  horizon  the  tajs  dwn 
and  below  the oentral  belt  of  46°.  Onanxat 
of  the  aonteness  of  the  angles  at  vbiditHM 
rays  mnst  be  incident  upon  any  deviatngw^ 
face,  it  was  not  practtcabte  to  bend  tliwtew 
horizon  merely  by  refitiotion  at  two  «i™«* 
He  therefore  calculated  the  dimenaioni  a  i 
series  of  annular  prisms,  so  airaogedthattM 
rays  from  the  lamp  incident  upon  »'«.''"'*'J 
face  <rf  the  prisms  were  refra<^  by  it  tow 
the  horizon,  were  incident  upcm  th«  «• 
surface  at  an  angle  greater  than  tfaatof  ttta 
reflection,  were  refle^ed  by  it,  and  were»» 
traoM.  by  the  third  snrfisoe  that  they  OMJ" 
from  the  prism  horizontal.  Thus  sDtonf 
proceeding  from  the  lamp,  eSccept  thow  * 
rtmcted  by  the  glass  chimn^  and  the ta»P* 


instead  of  reflectors  in  the  large  lent  >PP^ 
carried  out;  but  small  apparatus  w*«  m*" 
this  principle  for  harbor  lights  with  ffltw* 
cess.  It  is  bdieved  that  the  «"'"*' P*J 
were  first  used  in  an  apparatus  of  'J'*™?* 
kind  in  one  made  at  Pans  under  the  direw* 
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>f  Alan  Stevenson,  engineer  of  the  oomminlon 
>f  northern  lightB  of  Scotland.  The  prinnatio 
ings  placed  above  and  below  the  annolar  lens 
Till  with  the  lens  throw  all  the  rays  to  the 
lorkon,  and  the  combination  will  t^ns  answer 
dnairably  for  a  fixed  light  The  annolar  prisms 

0  folfil  their  object  most  be  arranged  in  conical 
ir  bee-hive  shape  above  and  below  the  annolar 
MM. .  For  a  revolving  light,  a  vertical  central 
ection  of  the  annular  lens  with  a  meridian  sec- 
ion  of  the  system  of  prisms  was  revolved 
roand  the  horizontal  line  Joining  the  centre  of 
be  annular  lens  and  the  principal  focns  of  the 
ombination.  The  revolution  was  continued 
>r  enough  to  generate  a  larger  or  smaller  solid 
3  the  interval  between  the  flashes  was  greater 
r  smsller,  the  dimensions  at  the  top  and  bc^ 
!>m  of  the  lens  regulating  the  amplitude  of  the 
evolation.  Thus  a  polygon  of  8  sides  answers 
>r  an  interval  of  one  minute,  supposing  the 
ime  of  revolution  to  be  8  minutes,  one  of  16 
idea  to  an  interval  of  80  seconds,  and  one  of  24 
ides  to  an  interval  of  10  seqpnds,  supposing  the 
ime  of  revolution  to  be  6  minutes.  In  order 
>  lengthen  the  flashes,  the  upper  and  lower 
yetema  of  prisms  were  moved  a  little  to  one 
ide  of  the  central  annular  lenses.  The  flash 
rom  the  prisms  was  therefore  prodnoed  a  little 
fter  that  from  the  lens,  but  so  soon  after  as  to 
ppear  a  part  of  it  Another  distinction  was 
}rmed  by  revolving  a  system  of  cylindrical 
ertical  lenses  aronnd  a  fixed  apparatus  and  out- 
ide  of  it.  These  lenses  collected  the  rays  inol- 
ent  npon  them,  and  emitted  them  pandlel  to 
ach  other  and  to  the  horizon.  When  one  of 
lie  lenses  came  opposite  the  observer,  the  eye 
sceived  a  bright  flash  preceded  and  followed 
y  a  short  eclipse.  Before  and  afl»r  the  eclipses 
he  flxed  li^t  was  visible.    This  arrangement 

1  called  a  "  fixed  light  varied  by  flashes." 
fearly  the  same  appetffaace  is  given  by  using 
he  upper  and  lower  pritoatio  rings  of  the  fixed 
ght  and  the  annnlw  lenses  of  the  revolving 
ght  By  revolving  the  latter,  the  eye  per- 
eives  a  flash  from  tiie  annular  lens,  and  in  the 
iterval  between  the  flashes  perceives  the  light 
rom  the  flxed  part  of  the  apparatus.  It  willbe 
sen  that  the  variations  which  this  system 
dmits  for  the  same  order  are  nnmeroua  fiar  snr- 
ossing  in  number  those  of  reflector  lights.  The 
itter  con  only  be  either  flxed  or  revolving,  and 
;  has  been  fonnd  impossible  in  practice  to  tli- 
ersify  the  intervals  between  the  flashes  to  any 
xtent  The  radii  of  the  spherical  sorflEioea 
}rmin^  the  lenses,  and  tbo  radii  and  oUier 
imensions  of  the  prismatic  rings,  are  calculated 
y  known  formula)  from  the  index  of  reflraction, 
be  position  of  the  exterior  sQr&oes  of  the  lens 
nth  reference  to  the  source  of  light,  and  the 
istances  of  the  various  concentric  rings  and 
rismatio  surfaces  from  the  horizontal  plane 
flssed  through  the  principal  focus.  The  sur- 
ices  of  the  lenses  are  limited  in  breadth  by  the 
ondition  that  the  solid  of  revolution  shall  not  be 
hick  enough  to  absorb  a  material  portion  of  the 
ght  TUs  conation  makes  their  weadtb  about 


1 .6  inches.  Spherical  aberration  is  nearly  elim* 
inated  by  a  proper  use  of  the  formnlss  in  cal- 
colating  the  radii  of  the  sorfJMes.  The  index 
of  refraction  of  the  gjass  used  is  1.61.  In  the 
lai^  lenses  the  rings  are  ground  in  segmenta 
of  circles,  are  fastened  into  brass  armatures,  and 
are  put  together  at  the  ligbthonse.  The  small 
lenses  are  placed  in  their  armatnree,  and  are  pot 
together  ready  for  erection  at  &e  workshops. 
The  glass  used  is  that  commonly  called  flint 
glass.  It  is  that  of  St  Ciobain,  and,  although 
not  as  colorless  as  crown  j^aaa,  was  sdected 
because  it  could  be  obtained  more  free  from 
bubbles  and  stria  than  crown  glass.  It  is 
cast  in  pieces,  exceeding  the  intended  sLee  of 
the  flnished  parts  by  about  i.  There  are  9 
orders  of  lenses,  arranged  according  to  size.  The 
9  first  and  largest  are  used  in  seaooost  lightsL 
and  the  8  last  in  harbor  and  river  lights,  and 
generally  in  Uiose  of  lesser  importance.  They 
are  beaatifbl  exemplifications  of  science  applied 
to  one  of  the  every-day  necessities  of  mankind. 
Frwnel's  invention  has  also  been  adapted  to 
uvaell  lanterns  used  for  steamers'  signal  lighten 
pier  head  and  ferry  lights,  Ao.,  and  many  of  this 
kind  are  now  mannfactored  in  the  United  States 
of  preraed  glass.  The  let  order  fixed  leu 
apparatus  is  about  0  feet  in  diameter  and  0  feet 
high.  The  central  zone  consists  of  the  central 
plano-convex  belt  and  10  steps  (ieheloiu),  ar- 
ranged in  eqoal  numbers  above  and  below  it 
The  lower  set  of  prisms  is  6  in  number,  and  the 
upper  set  18.  This  last  set  is  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  oone,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  a 
most  beantiAil  object  In  the  revolving  1st 
order  lens,  having  an  interval  of  10  seconds, 
there  are  17  upper  and  S  lower  |»isms.  The 
Sth  and  smallest  order  of  lens  is  11.8  inches  in 
diameter  and  17J(  inches  hi(^  The  oentral 
cone  is  composed  of  the  plano-convex  bdt  and 
4  steps,  2  on  each  side  of  it  There  are  8  prisma 
below  and  6  above  the  central  zone.  As  the 
lamps  in  use  when  Fresnel  made  his  invenfioa 
were  entirely  incompetent  to  sopply  enough 
light  from  one  burner  for  the  nse  of^  the  higher 
orders  of  lens  s^iparatna,  he  in  ooqjnnction  with 
Arago  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
subjected  lamps.  The  result  wu  that  he  ad(^ 
ed  for  the  let  order  lens  a  burner  about  8^ 
inches  in  diameter,  giving  a  flame  about  4^ 
inches  high,  and  containing  4  ooneentrio  wioks> 
The  intensity  of  the  light  of  this  lamp  is  aboot 
equal  to  that  of  2ft  ordinary  Caroel  bnmen 
which  have  a  diameter  of  ahont  f  of  an  inch. 
The  lamp  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  appi^ 
ratns.  As  tiie  heat  evolved  by  sach  a  lam^  ia 
very  great,  there  might  be  dancer  of  melting 
the  burners,  and  of  taming  op  uie  wicks.  To 
avoid  these  difBculties,  Fresnel  adopted  the 
Carcel  lamp,  which,  by  a  system  of  doekwork, 

Sumps  up  to  the  burner  4  times  as  much  oil  as 
I  consumed.  By  this  means  the  bnmers  are 
always  kept  comporativeljr  cool,  and  the  wicks 
sometimes  born  a  whole  night  without  reqnir> 
ing  snuffing.  For  the  2d  order  leu  apparatus  a 
lamp  with  S  owoentrio  wloks  wia  adopted ;  for 
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the  8d  and  4tli  orders,  lamps  Tirith  S  oonoentric 
'wicks  were  used,  and  for  the  6th  and  6th  orders, 
ordinary  Argand  burners  are  used.  Very  slight 
changes  in  any  of  the  details  of  the  lamps  have 
been  made  since  they  were  first  settled  by  Fres- 
nel.  The  snnnal  consumption  of  oil  by  the 
lenses  of  the  difTerent  orders  is  as  follows:  1st 
order,  684 gallons;  Sd,  461 ;  8d,  221 ;  4th,  156 
to  190,  aooordkig  as  two  wiclcs  or  one  are  used ; 
6th,  70;  6th,  60.  In  the  1st  order  octagonal 
revolving  lens  the  quantity  of  light  sent  to  the 
horizon  by  one  of  tue  octagonal  fjuses  and  its 
reflectors  is  between  8,000  and  4,000  times  the 
light  of  a  single  Oarcel  burner,  being  8  times  as 
much  as  that  sent  to  the  horizon  by  the  best 
reflectors  that  are  made.  To  get  the  useful 
effect  of  the  whole  lens,  the  above  numbers  must 
be  multiplied  by  8,  that  being  the  number  of 
annular  lenses  doing  the  work  of  that  number 
of  burners  at  the  same  time.  The  nsefbl  effect 
of  the  lens  light  is  to  that  of  the  reflector  light 
OS  4  to  1 ;  that  is,  one  gallon  of  oil  bnmed  in  s 
lens  light  throws  as  much  light  to  the  horizon 
as  4  gallons  bnmed  in  a  reflector  light  The 
brilliancy  of  a  1st  order  lens  light  as  compared 
with  the  best  reflector  lights  is  as  ^S  to  16,  or 
as  6  to  1. — ^The  first  lens  apparatos  manufactured 
under  the  direction  of  Iresnel  was  ereoted  in 
1828  in  the  Cordouan  ligbthonse  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gironde,  on  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Biscay. 
The  auxiliary  lenses  and  reflectors  for  utilizing 
the  rays  above  and  below  the  central  belt  have 
been  removed,  and  are  now  replaced  by  the 
prismatic  rings.  In  1826  the  lens  system  was 
adopted  for  the  coasts  of  France,  and  as  early 
as  1888, 12  lighUionses  on  the  coast  were  il- 
luminated by  the  Fresnel  system.  In  1846 
there  were  161  lens  lights  on  the  French  coast, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  there  is  a  single  ro- 
fleotor  light  in  France  at  present  It -was 
next  adopted  by  the  Dutch,  and  in  1884  the 
authorities  of  the  Scotch  lighthouses  anthor> 
ized  the  erection  of  a  Ist  order  lens  in  Inchkeith 
lighthouse.  The  Trinity  house  corporation  next 
adopted  the  lens  system  in  1887,  and  it  has  since 
been  used  by  all  European  maritime  nations 
and  their  colonies.  In  1888  the  attention  of 
the  United  States  government  was  flrst  directed 
to  the  Fresnel  system.  In  1846  a  commission 
consisting  of  two  officers  of  the  navy  was  sent 
abroad  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  light- 
house establishments  of  Europe.  In  1861  a 
temporary  ligbthonse  board  was  authorized  by 
congress,  whidi  consisted  of  8  officers  of  the 
navy,  2  officers  of  army  engineers,  2  civilians  of 
high  scientiflo  attainments,  and  an  officer  of  the 
navy  as  secretly.  A  permanent  li^tiiioose 
board  was  established  in  1862,  and  entered  up<m 
the  performance  of  its  duties  in  Oct  1852. 
Under  this  board  606  lenses  have  i>een  erected 
in  the  lighthouses  of  the  United  States.  Of 
these,  26  are  of  the  Ist,  19  of  the  2d,  62  of  the 
8d,  188  of  the  4th,  101  of  the  6th,  and  110  of 
the  6th  order.  Five  lenses  had  been  introduced 
before  the  creation  of  the  board. — See  A.  Fres- 
nel, Mkwirtittr  vn  wnmemityttitM  iPtdairagt 


dm  pharet  (Paris,  1822);  Ltenor  Tread,  h 
ttruetionpourlet&niMdetphmmUiaiediin 
^aris,  1886);  Alan  Stevenson,  "SepwttoOe 
Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Lj^Unwh  on 
the  Illumination  of  Lighthooaes"  (EdiiilaRli, 
1834),  and  "Rudimentary  TrettiM on Li^t- 
honses"  (London,  1860) ;  Senate  Doodm^Ko. 
488,  first  session  29th  congress  (WiiagtoD, 
1846) ;  Senate  Document,  Ko.  28,  fiist  mgn 
82d  congress  (Washington,  1652). 

FRESNO,  an  £.  oo.  of  OsUfonii,  borioif 
on  Utah,  and  compriung  ttiat  poitioB  d  it 
gold- mining  region  commonly  known  aa  dit  a-, 
treme  souwem  mines ;  pop.  in  1856  estouted' 
at  2,400.  The  precious  metal,  whkji  is  inid 
in  the  beds  of  streams  and  in  vms  of  qast^ 
is  collected  chiefly  by  Chinamm.  The  eaten 
and  central  parts  of  the  county  are  tnTcnedlf 
the  Sierra  Nevada ;  the  western  part  oaasli 
munly  of  msh-oovered  mai4iea  csUed  tela. 
There  is  good  farming  land,  hoveTer,  in  tbe 
neighborhood  of  King's  river,  and  thepastrage 
is  said  to  be  excellent  Wheat  and  bailef  n 
the  principal  crops,  and  the  prodaetiaesii  1658 
amoonted  to  6,000  bnshels  ol  wheat,  20,0004 
barley,  8,000  of  Indian  com,  2,000  of  potatoes, 
and  400  tons  of  hay.  Formed  from  Mitipon, 
Merced,  and  Tulare  counties  in  1866.  Cm, 
Millerton.  An  Indian  reservalioD  celled  Ire- 
no  and  King's  river  fisnns,  establislied  in  IKi, 
is  situated  in  this  ooanty.  The  ftmBareiliaot 
2,000  acres  in  extent,  600  of  which  mmia 
cultivation;  and  the  Indians  nnmber  ^S, 
abont  800  of  whom  are  permanent  aettlen  ii 
the  reservation,  well  fiimished  vith  agritpl- 
tnral  iinplemento,  live  stock,  Ac. 

FRETBUR6,  or  FsisovBa,  a  eanton  of 
Switzerland,  the  0th  in  extent;  ant, SO 4 
m.;  pop.  in  1860,  09,890,  of  whom  87,75$  ww 
Oathcdics,  the  Protestants  living  almoit  eiclt- 
sively  in  the  district  of  Monk.  Tith  tht  a- 
oeption  of  S  detached  portions  atoiud  po- 
graphically  in  the  canton  of  Yaod,  it  is  \aaM 
N.  and  E.  by  Bern,  S.  and  S.W.  by  V«4«« 
N.W.  bythelakeofNenfohAteL  OnflnUtef 
lies  also  the  largest  of  tiie  detached  partim 
with  the  town  of  Estavayer ;  the  2  amsUvtaES, 
Smpierre  and  Vnissens,  are  a  little  S.  Ji* 
snrnce  of  the  canton  is  moantainoos,  capedsif 
in  the  8.,  &  W.,  and  E.    Tbe  ; 


tains  are  the  Dent  de  Brenlieo,  7,886  feet  la^ 
the  Dent  de  FoOiiran.  7,667  fiaet,  and  Mt  Id^ 
son,  6,672  feet  Ooel,  limestone,  limeatoM  At^ 
andgypenmarefonnd.  Hie  prin(^  rimM 
the  Sarine  (Saane),Broye,  Sense,  and  Ohiadoa. 
One  half  of  tbe  lake  c^  Morat  and  a  oooritaaw 
part  of  the  lake  of  Neufoh&tel  belong  to  ttm  w- 

ton,  which  has  beside  several  smaller  1*1^^ 
has  also  several  mineral  qjrings,  aQ  of  fii» 
are  sulpbnroue.  The  climate  u  miUeriBW 
N.  than  in  the  S.  The  prodnctiona  to  the » 
sins  of  the  rivers  are  hemp,  flax,  maiiai  <■■ 
frait;  in  the  N.  W.,  com,  wine,  vegetables » 
tobaooo.  In  the  higher  regi<His,  consatuifiji 
meadows,  Alps,  and  forests,  catuerearii^v 
the  ooltivatioii  of  the  forests  we  the  cUef  p"" 
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lits.  The  Qnjiro  (Greierz)  oheeM  ia  made 
ere.  Horses,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  chamois,  roes, 
ores,  lynxes,  a  few  wild  boars,  and  in  the  N. 
nmbiers  of  wild  fowl,  are  found.  The  chief  ar- 
.cles  of  export  are  cheese  and  timber.  There 
re  manufactures  of  straw  hats,  leather,  tobacco, 
3ttoa  goods,  watches,  and  sillc,  but  only  to  a 
nail  extent  The  common  language  is  a  miz- 
ire  of  French  and  Gierman  in  several  dialects ; 
le  German  prevails  around  the  capital  and  in 
ie  district  of  Morat;  the  official  language  is 
rench,  but  all  official  acta  are  published  in  botli 
ingaages.  The  new  oonstitations  of  March  4, 
848,  and  May  27,  1857,  agree  in  all  essential 
oints  with  the  constitutions  of  the  other  can- 
ins.  The  legislative  assembly,  the  grand  conn- 
il,  is  chosen  for  a  period  of  4  years  by  a  direct 
ote  of  all  citizens  who  are  over  20  years  old ; 
at  10  additional  members  are  elected  by  the 
rand  council  itsel£  The  state  council  (execu- 
ve)  consists  of  7  memlwrs  chosen  by  the 
rand  council  for  a  period  of  8  years.  Frey- 
nrg  sends  6  members  to  the  national  conn- 
11,  and  2  to  the  federal  senate.  Its  coAtin- 
ent  to  the  federal  army  amounts  to  4,482 
len,  and  its  oontribation  for  federal  expenses 
}  89,956  francs.  Education  in  this  canton  was 
)rmerly  iYi  a  lower  state  than  in  many  others ; 
nt  in  1829  there  were  229  primary  schools,  at- 
anded  by  12,836  children.  There  is  a  Protest- 
nt  college  at  Morat.  Chief  towns,  Freybnrg, 
U>mont.  Balle,  and  Morat  The  canton  of  Fiey- 
urg  belonged  in  the  middle  ages,  as  a  part  of 
[le  Uecbtland,  to  Franche  Comt6.  In  1481  the 
jwn  of  Freyburg  with  its  territory  joined 
tie  Swiss  confederacy  by  the  compact  of  Stanz. 
'he  reformation  never  got  a  foothold  in  Frey- 
urg,  and  it  has  ever  remained  one  of  the 
troDgholds  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dturch  ia 
witzerland.  During  the  civil  war  of  1847,  in 
rhich  the  canton  joined  the  SoiideHntnd,  it  was 
ccnpied  by  Gen.  Dnfour  without  moeh  op- 
osition. — ^Frbtbubo,  or  FRiBocaa,  the  cap- 
;al  of  the  above  canton,  on  the  Sarine,  con- 
ists  of  the  lower  (German)  town  in  the  narrow 
alley  of  the  river,  and  the  upper  (French)  town, 
.-hich  rises  like  a  terrace  on  a  succession  of  sand- 
tone  rocks ;  pop.  9,580.  The  great  glory  of  the 
3W0  is  the  suspension  bridge  over  the  Sarine, 
uilt  in  1882-'4, 905  feetlong,  28  feet  wide,  and 
74  feet  hi^.  The  town  has  8  convents  and  4 
hurches,  beside  several  chapels.  The  prind- 
ol  church,  ttiat  of  St.  Nicholas,  has  a  spire '876 
»et  high,  being  the  highest  in  Switzerland,  and 
n  organ  with  7,800  pipes,  reckoned  one  of 
lie  finest  in  Earope.  Before  the  town  hall 
Lands  the  linden  tree  planted  in  1460  iu 
ommemoratioo  of  the  victory  at  Morat  over 
Iharles  the  Bold  in  1476.  Before  the  expnl- 
on  of  the  Jesuits  from  Switzerland,  in  1847, 
'reybnrg  had  a  celebrated  Jesuits'  college, 
>UDded  in  1684,  restored  to  the  Jesuits  in  1818, 
ad  counting  from  800  to  400  pupils,  mostly 
'om  Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany.  It 
-as  reopened  as  a  Catholic  college,  Oct  16, 
858,  with  about  200  pupils.    Other  objeota 


worthy  of  notice  are  the  4  public  iqaares,  mintj 
arsent^  state  prison,  town  library,  lyceum  with 
a  cantonal  museain,  observatory,  economic^ 
society  and  sooietr  of  historians,  savings  bank, 
theatre,  3  pablio  baths,  breweries,  manufacto- 
ries of  tobacco,  chicory,  straw  hata,  earthen- 
ware, iron  tools,  and  woollen  yam,  and  several 
dye.  houses  and  tanneries.  It  is  the  seat  of 
government,  and  of  the  bishop  of  Lausanne  and 
Geneva.       

FREYCINET,  Louis  Clatjdk  Dbsauubs  dk, 
a  French  navigator,  b<»ii  in  Mont^limart,  Aug. 
7, 1779,  died  near  Loriol,  Aug.  18, 1842.  In  1799 
he  served  in  the  Mediterranean  ander  Admiral 
Bmeys.  The  next  year  he  accompanied  Baudin 
on  his  scientific  expedition  to  Australia,  and 
being  ^pointed  to  edit  the  nautical  and  geo- 
graphical portion  of  the  narrative,  devoted  10 
years  to  this  task.  In  1817  he  was  intrusted 
with  the-  command  of  a  new  expedition,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  study  the  figure  of  the 
globe,  the  elements  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and 
certain  meteorological  phenomena  m  the  south- 
ern hemisphere.  After  8  years'  navigation  he 
returned  to  Havre  ia  1820,  having  sailed  round 
the  earth,  and  brin^g  a  ^reat  number  of  ob- 
servations, charts,  and  canons  specimens  for 
museums.  A  narrative  of  this  voyage  was  pub- 
lished (18  vols.  4to.,  with  4  atlases,  Paris,  1824 
-'44),  and  gained  for  Freyoinet  admiaaioa  iato 
the  academy  of  sciences. 

FBEYTAG,  Geobo  WiLnzLU  Fribdbioh,  pro- 
fessor of  oriental  languages  in  the  university 
of  Bonn,bomiaLaneburg,  8ept'19, 1788.  He 
Btadied  theology  and  philosophy  at  GOttingen, 
and  in  1811  became  tutor  there,  which  office 
he  renounced  in  1816,  through  hatred  of  French 
domination,  and  was.  chaplain  in  the  army  of 
the  conquerors  which  entered  Paris  in  1816.  He 
resigned  his  office  to  study  the  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turkish  languages  under  Byl  vestre  de  Sacy, 
and  has  held  the  professorship  of  those  lan- 
guages in  the  university  of  Bonn  rinoe  1819. 
Beside  Arabic  text  books,  he  has  published  a 
translation  of  Caabi  Ben  Sohair  Carmen  in 
Zaudem  MuJutmmedi*  dictum  (4to.,  Bonn,  1622), 
Froverbia  Arabum  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1888-'44), 
Ibkilut  al  Ehol^a,  by  Ibn  Arabahah  (voL  L, 
Arabic  text,  Bonn,  1882 ;  vol.  ii.,  translation, 
1868X  and  a  large  Lexicon  Arabieo-Latinum  (4 
vols.,  Halle,  1880-'87),  which  was  followd  by 
an  abridgment  in  1887. 

FREYTAG,  Gcstav,  a  German  author,  bom 
in  Kreuzberg,  Silesia,  July  18, 1616,  atodied  at 
the  universities  of  Brewtu  and  Berlin,  and 
wrote  poetry  and  plays,  some  of  which  were 
fiavorably  received.  A  complete  editicm  of  them 
was  published  in  Leipsio,  in  S  vols.  (1848-'60). 
Since  1848  he  has  edited  in  concert  with  Juliua 
Schmidt  a  periodical  called  Die  Orentboten, 
and  in  1864  ne  was  appointed  councillor  of  the 
court  and  lecturer  of  the  duke  of  Gotha,  In 
1865  appeared  his  novel  SoU  vttd  Maben,  which 
has  gained  for  him  a  wide  popularity.  It  was 
translated  into  French  (1867),  into  English 
(•'Debit  and  Credit,"  1868),  and  a  7th  edition 
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was  published  in  Ltipsio  in  1868.    His  dranu 
Die  Faibier  appeared  in  1859. 

FBIAB  (LAifraUr,  brother),  a  name  applied 
to  the  members  of  certain  religious  orders  who 
are  not  cloistered,  particularly  to  the  mendi- 
cants. The  principal  orders  of  friars  are  the 
Augustiniaus  or  blaclc  friars;  the  Franciscans, 
grax  friars,  or  fViars  minors ;  and  the  Domin- 
icans, or  preaching  friars. 

FRICTION  (Lat.  frieo,  to  rub),  an  action 
arising  between  the  surfaces  of  two  bodies,  one 
of  which  is  caused  to  move  upon  or  over  the 
other;  and  also  the  mechanical  resistance  to 
motion  consequent  on  sneh  action.  No  surfaces 
can  be  made  absolutely  hard  or  smooth ;  when 
one  surface  is  made  to  slide  over  another,  the 
slight  asperities  of  the  one  interlock  with  those 
of  the  other,  so  that  the  surfaces  must  l>e  sep- 
arated or  the  points  abraded  to  allow  of  the 
motion ;  but  if  one  surface  roll  upon  another, 
the  prominent  points  are  saccessively  nused, 
without  the  need  of  complete  liftingdf  the  body 
or  of  wearing  off  those  points.  Hence  there 
are  two  kinds  of  friction,  the  sliding  and  the 
rolling.  The  former  of  these  in  amount  greatly 
exceeds  the  latter;  it  is  a  leading  element  in  the 
stability  of  stmctures  and  fabrics  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  most  important  resistanoe  and  source 
of  waste  in.  all  machinery,  and  is  therefore 
a  chief  otject  of  regard  in  the  arts  of  construc- 
tion and  the  science  of  engineering.  To  this 
Sam  of  friction  attention  will  here  chiefly  ha 
given. — Slidins  friction  increases  with  the 
ronghness  of  the  surfaces  in  contact ;  hence,  it 
is  in  practice  diminislied  as  these  surfaces 
become  yrara,  also  by  polishing,  and  by  the 
use  of  nnguenta  or  lubricants,  which  smooth 
the  rubbing  surfaces  by  filling  their  depressions. 
It. increases,  almost  universally,  in  exact  pro- 
p<Htion  witii  the  entire  pressure,  owing  to 
weight  or  other  causes,  with  which  the  two 
snrfikces  are  held  together;  but  at  very  great 

Eressnres,  somewhat  less  rapidly.  Conseqaent- 
r,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  so  long  as  the  entire 
weight  or  pressure  remains  the  same,  the  fric- 
tion is,  m  general,  entirely  independent  of  the 
extent  of  the  sorfiices  in  contact.  The  excep- 
tions are,  some  increase  when  the  rubbing  sur- 
faces Under  the  same  total  pressure  are  .very 
greatly  extended,  or  when  either  surface  is  com- 
paratively w&^  and  considerable  lessening  of 
friction  when,  tiie  bodies  Iwing  very  hard,  the 
robbing  surface  is  made  very  small,  as  in  the 
ronoers  of  skates  upon  ice.-  For  ordinary  rates 
9f  motion,  the  total  friction  within  a  given 
■pace  or  distance  is  in  like  manner  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  velocity  with  which  one  sur- 
fjace  is  caused  to  move  over  the  other ;  but  in 
very  slow  motions  it  is  increased,  and  in  very 
rapid  motiiHis  perceptibly  diminished.  Friction 
is  also  increased  in  proportion  to  the  tendency 
of  the  surfiioes  to  adhere ;  hence  it  is  usually 
found  greater  i>etween  l>odie8  of  the  same  kind 
(steel  on  steel  proving  almost  an  exception) 
than  between  those  of  different  kinds ;  it  is 
nsoally  greater  when  the  surfaces  have  been 


long  in  contact,  and  at  thebef^nngof  oetiM, 
and  always  so,  unless  corrected  \ij  Inbricub, 
between  metallic  snrfiioes  so  highly  ^iMxi 
that  air  may  be  excluded  from  betveea  Uwrn. 
The  friction  of  smoothly  polished  iron  m  irog 
has  1>een  found  not  quite  \  tlie  tobdiraBore; 
of  iron  on  brass,  \ ;  tliat  of  an  im  uk  is  t 
lx>x  of  brass,  lubricated.  A;  thatofbrwiacon. 
per,  less  than  on  itsel£     The  leut  mbI^ 
frictiou  is  secured  by  pivots  or  edges  ffl  pg^ 
ed  steel,  turning  in  eups  or  grooTes  m  ttw 
hardest  gems.    Applicatirais  of  the  abore  pia- 
ciple  are  seen  in  the  use  of  brass  Vim  &t 
axles  of  iron  and  sted,  leather  between  air- 
ttces  of  iron,  Ac.    The  brass  bearioa  or  boxes 
in  which  the  iron  shafts  of  pnqieDen  ton, 
however,  having  been  found  to  be  npidly  won 
under  the  varying  pressures  doe  to  ]ntcliiq{ 
and  rolling  of  the  vessel,  boxes  of  the  Imdet 
wood  are  now  substituted ;   these  being  kcft 
wet  with  water  or  oil,  the  heat  ci  frictkn  k 
carried  oS,  and  the  wear  is  foood  to  be  ilmost 
inappreciable.    The  alwve  principles  nuj  be 
still  further  generalized.    Friction  is  in  eteet 
an  equivalent  force  exerted  in  a  direotioD  omi>- 
site  to  that'  in  which  the  sliding  ocoin.  iti 
whole  amount  is  the  product  of  two  ftcton: 
the  first  of  these,  which  sums  up  the  e&ct  of 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the  snrfsoeL  is  di- 
ed the  coefficient  of  iHction ;  the  seoHia,  Tbieh 
is  the  sum  of  all  pressures,  as  weight,  dniii, 
and  the  adhesion  due  to  magnetism  (when  ei- 
ployed),  which  act  to  urge  the  two  bodies  to- 
gether, *.  «.,  perpendionlarly  to  tbe  suface  of 
contact,  is  called  the  nonnalpreasQie.  Bsttbii 
law  holds  only  where,  with  diy  surfaces,  tbe 
pressure  is  not  enough  to  indent  or  sbradeeitbr, 
or,  with  wetsnrfaces,  notenough  toforteesttbe 
unguent    In  either  of  thjeee  cases,  tbe  fne&n 
increases  more  rapidly  than  the  ratio  of  sonal 
pressure.    Tbe  coefficient  of  friction  (/)istbe 
the  constant  ratio  of  the  whole  frictiaD(f1to 
the  normal  preseore  (p) ;  or,  F  =  y  X/  we 
work  caused  by  friction  by  uiding  for  a  certain 
distance  (a)  is  W  =jbX/X  »;  and  in  the  ease  of 
wooden  axles,  the  nniuber  of  revolntiona  p» 
minnte  (n),  and  radios  (rX  the  work  per  seooM 
=0.1047 X/ XnXrXp.  Extensive tablesrf 
the  value  at  fjHK  found  in  works  oa  prsdiol 
,  engineering.  The  recent  remits  of  the  elabona 
experiments  of  Morin  differ  in  some  partkata 
from  the  usually  received  conclusion  as  tow 
relations  of  like  and  nnlike  sor&ces.    He  in 
the  value  of  /  for  wood  on  wood,  drr,  iW; 
da  da,  soaped,  .8 ;  metals  on  oak,  dij,  i-^ 
do.  da,  wet,  .24-.26;  do.  do.,  soaped,  ii  do- 
on  ekn,  diy,  .8-.26 ;  leather  on  oak,  wet  ot  ajJi 
.27-.86;  do.  on  metals,  dry,  .56;  dad(»,va, 
.86;  do.  do.,  greased,  S& ;  do.  do,  oiled,  •»; 
metals  on  metals,  dry,  .16-.2 ;  da  da,  wet,  Ji 
smooth  surfaces,   with  unguents  occasioBaBr 
applied,  .07-.08;   do.,  well  applied,  .06;  *>, 
best  results,  .03-.086.    The  limit  of  the  nOTMl 
pressure  allowable,  with  unguents,  rapwf*- 
minishes  as  the  speed  increases,    f"''"^ 
oants^  in  ease  of  very  slight  pressure,  as  b  w 
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tBUi&Dety  of  watohea,  the  most  Umpid  oUs 
should  be  osed  7  as  the  pressure  beoomes  great- 
er, saooessivelj,  the  thicker  oils  (not  inolndine 
the  drying  oils),  grease,  tallow  vith  tar  or  black 
lead,  blai^  lead  done,  or,  with  veiy  heavr  ma- 
chinery, soapstone.  For  metal  on  metal,  oils 
Are  best,  or,  if  the  veloeitj  be  snoh  as  to  bom 
them,  black  lead  ;  for  wood,  the  fattv  nngnents 
and  tar  are  preferred.  The  power  lost  in  fric- 
tion, OS  is  wen  known,  gives  rise  to  heat ;  this, 
if  moderate,  is  nsefol  4d  softening  the  lubricant ; 
if  excessiT^  pr^ndicial  bydecomposin^  it,  soft- 
ening metal  pivots,  or  firing  neighbonng  com- 
bustibles. Constant  and  copious  supply  of  a 
good  imgnent  usually  averts  mese  effects.  Ele- 
vation of  temperature  thus  becomes  a  test  of 
the  value  of  lubricants  ;  a  rubbing  velocity  of 
4  to  6  feet  per  second  has  been  observed  to  heat 
good  fiktty  or  soapy  unguents  40°  or  60°,  good 
mineral  ones  80°.  The  obliquity  or  inclination 
of  the  direcUon  of  friction  to  the  common  per- 
pendicular of  the  surfaces  is  known  as  the  angle 
of  repose,  and  it  is  the  angle  of  which  the  co- 
effident  of  friction  is  the  tangent  This  is  the 
angle  formed  by  either  snr&oe,,  as  an  inclined 
plMie,  with  the  horizon,  at  which  the  other  bodv. 
the  surfaces  and  pressure  Iseing  the  same,  wUl 
JoBt  begin  to  slide  upon  it  by  the  action  of  grav- 
ity. At  less  angles,  friction  holds  the  surfaces 
in  stable  contact ;  and  thus  it  becomes  an  ele- 
ment of  stability  in  structures,  walls,  and  fences, 
and  of  strength  in  oorda^  thread,  and  woven 
£tbric8.  Rolling  friction  is  usually  very  slight, 
and  diminishes  with  increase  of  velocity ;  in  cat*- 
rioges  the  chief  resistance  is  transferred  from 
the  rim  of  the  wheel  to  the  axle,  a  mechanical 
gain  ;  and  this  fesistance  may  be  further  and 
almost  indefinitely  lessened,  by  the  contrivance 
<^  an  axle  rolling  upon  the  rims  of  smaller,  or 
friction  wheels.  The  resistance  of  cordage  in 
machinery  is  due  sometimes  in  part  to  ordinaiy 
firiction ;  always  in  good  part  to  friction  of  the 
fibres  and  thehr  rigidity,  which  oppose  the  bend- 
ing of  the  ropes.  ApplicaUons  of  friction  to 
Bseftal  purposes,  beside  those  already  named, 
are  brakes  of  varions  kinds,  the  "  locking  "  of 
irheels,  the  "shoe"  used  in  descending  de- 
clivities, and  the  so-called  adhesion  to  the  rails 
by  the  driving  wheels  of  locomotives,  enabling 
them  to  exert  their  force  upon  the  train^  which 
Nioklis  of  Nancy  has  proposed  to  increase  by 
dectro-mognetism. 

FRIDAY,  the  6th  day  of  the  week,  called  by 
the  Saxons  Frige  daeg,  or  day  of  Fri«ta  (the 
wife  of  OdinX  whence  onr  name,  anaby  the 
Romans  diei  V«nerU,  or  Venos's  day.  (See 
Good  Fbidat.) 

FRIEDLAND,  a  town  of  £.  Pmada,  on  the 
Alle,  27  m.  S.  £.  from  KOninberg,  memorable 
for  a  battle  gained  by  the  French  under  Na- 
poleon over  the  Russians  mder  Benningsen, 
June  14,  1807,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Marengo.  After  the  combat  at  Heilsberg  the 
Ku.'wion  army,  numbering  about  60^0  men, 
under  Benningsen,  concentrated  at  Friedland. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  June  14^  Benningsen, 


learning  that  Lannes  was  in  the  neighborhood 
with  a  single  division,  despatched  a  column  to 
compel  him  to  retire.  Not  succeeding  at  once, 
ho  brought  out  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  was 
insensibly  led  into  a  general  action  against  the 
whole  French  army,  which,  with  Napoleon  at 
its  head,  had  been  gradually  assembling.  By  6^ 
o'clock  the  French  advanced  with  great  impet- 
uosity and  drove  the  Russian  left  wing  bock 
to  the  village.  A  gallant  charge  of  the  Rnasian 
imperial  guard  had  nearly  changed  the  fortune 
of  the  day ;  but  upon  being  again  repulsed  they 
retreated  across  tbe  Alle,  burning  the  bridge* 
and  suburbs  behind  them.  The  Russian  centre 
and  right,  being  thus  unsupported,  gave  way 
after  an  obstinate  contest,  and  succeeded  in  ford- 
ing the  river  with  nearly  all  their  guns,  though 
with  terrific  loss.  The  French  bad  between 
70,000  and  80,000  men  in  action,  and  lost  8,000 
men  and  2  eagles.  The  Russians  lost  17,000 
men  and  17  gnna.  The  battle  of  Friedland  led 
to  the  peace  of  Tilsit. — ^Another  town  of  Fried* 
land  in  the  Bohemian  district  of  Leippa  Is  th« 
capital  of  the  domain  of  Friedland,  which  now 
belongs  to  the  count  of  Clom-Gallas,  and  fh>m 
which  Wallonstein  derived  his  title  of  duke  of 
Friedland ;  pop.  4,600. 

FRIENDLY  (or  Tosoa)  ISLANDS,  a  group  in 
the  southern  Pacific  ocean  lying  between  lat  18* ' 
and  21°  80'  8.,  long.  174"  and  176"  80'  W.  The 
name  of  Tonga  is  that  by  which  they  are  known 
by  the  natives.  Thev  were  discovered  by  the 
Dutch  navigator  Abel  Tasman  in  1648,  and  vis- 
ited and  described  in  1778  and  1777  by  Cook,  who 
gave  to  them  the  name  of  Friendly  from  the 
apparently  hospitable  and  kindly  reception  he 
met  with  flrom  the  inhabitants.  It  has  since 
been  ascertained,  however,  that  the  character 
of  the  natives  is  no  better  tnan  that  of  the  other 
Polynesians,  and  that  they  were  deterred  only 
by  fear  itom.  attacking  Cook,  against  whom  it 
is  now  known  they  plotted  treacherondy  not- 
withstanding their  warm  professions  of  friend- 
ship. They  consist  of  abont  82  greater  and 
160  smaller  islands,  about  80  of  wnidi  are  in-  , 
habited ;  pop.  about  26,000.  The  islands  are 
mostly  of  coral  formation,  and  are  surrounded 
by  dangerous  coral  ree&.  A  few,  however,  are 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  in  Tofooa  there  is  an  active 
vofcono.  They  are  divided  into  8  groups,  viz. : 
the  Tonga  at  the  south,  the  Hapai  in  the  centre, 
and  the  Yavoo  at  the  north.  Tlie  climate  it 
healthy,  but  humid ;  much  rdn  falls,  and  none 
of  the  islands  is  destitute  of  fresh  water.  The 
mean  temperature  during  the  stay  of  the  XL'S, 
exploring  expedition  at  Tongataboo  (April,  1840) 
was  79.^°.  The  trade  winds  are  by  no  means 
constant  Earthquakes  are  freqnent,  but  not 
formidable ;  ^hurricanes  both  frequent  and  do- 
stmotive.  The  natives  cultivate  yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  bananas,  cocoanuts,  bread  fruit,  tsogu 
cane,  shaddock,  limes,  and  the  ti  (tpondiai  dul- 
eit);  the  pandanns  is  one  of  their  most  nseftal 
trees,  of  which  they  make  their  mats ;  a  littie 
oom  is  grown,  and  tliey  have  the  pwaw  ajmle 
(jfapaye^  and  watermelon.    The  nusdooanea 
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have  sncoessfony  introdaoed  the  sweet  orange 
from  Tahiti,  bat  many  other  imported  fmit  and 
Tegetable  seeds  have  failed.  The  flora  resembles 
that  of  the  Feejee  group.  Of  native  qnadrnpeds 
they  have  only  the  hog,  dog,  and  rat.  Tonga- 
taboo,  or  Sacred  isle,  is  the  principal  island.  It 
is  abont  18  m.  long  and  12  broad ;  it  is  low  and 
level,  of  coral  formation,  and  rises  nowhere 
more  than  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  pagan  times  it  exercised  a  sort  of  religions 
supremacy  over  the  otiier  islands.  The  only 
important  article  of  export  from  the  Friendly 
islands  is  cocoannt  oil.  Port  Refoge  in  Yavao 
is  the  best  harbor,  and  is  much  frequented  by 
British  and  American  whalers.  The  port  of 
Bea  on  Tongataboo  is  celebrated  as  the  place 
where  in  1840  Capt.  Croker,  of  H.  B.  M.  sloop 
Favorite,  was  defeated  by  the  pagan  party.  In 
this  engagement,  undertaken  in  behalf  of  the 
Ohristian  missionaries  and  their  native  partisans, 
Croker  and  many  of  his  officers  and  men  were 
ilain.  The  Friendly  islanders  contrast  favorably 
with  their  neighbors,  the  Fe^eeans,  m  appear- 
ance and  disposition.  The  islands  were  formeriy 
governed  by  several  independent  chie&,  but 
they  are  now  nearly  all  under  the  sway  of  a 
native  Christian  prince,  called  King  G«orge. 
When  pagans,  the  natives  were  devoted  to  war; 
the  women  went  nearly  naked.  They  o£Eered 
human  sacrifices,  and  cut  off  their  little  fingers 
and  toes  as  preparatory  offerings  to  their  gods. 
Their  mythology  was,  like  that  of  the  other 
Polynesians,  a  low  type  of  polytheism.  The 
spirits  of  all  chie&  go  to  Bulotn ;  those  of  the 
poor  people  remun  in  this  world  to  feed  upon 
ants  and  lizards.  They  represent  the  island  of 
Bulotu  as  not  far  distant,  but  do  not  attempt  to 
settle  its  precise  position.  Nearly  all  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  islands  is  now  Christian.  They 
were  first  visited  in  1797  by  agents  of  the  London 
missionary  society,  but  in  1827  came  under  the 
charge  of  the  Wedeyan  sodety  of  Great  Britun. 
The  group  is  divided  into  8  missionary  stations, 
Tic:  Tongataboo  and  Hapai,oommencedin  1829, 
and  Yavao,  in  1880.  The  smaller  islands  are 
intrusted  to  the  supervision  of  native  teachers, 
and  are  visited  oocasionally  by  the  missionaries. 
A  printing  press  has  been  in  operation  at  Yavao 
since  18S2.  Many  of  the  women  can  sew,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  natives  have  learned  to 
read  and  write,  both  in  their  native  tongue  and  in 
English ;  a  few  have  been  taught  arithmetic  and 
geography.  King  George  is  a  constant  preach- 
er, and  is  thus  described  by  a  missionary :  "  In 
the  pulpit  he  was  dressed  in  a  black  coat,  and 
his  manner  was  solemn  and  earnest.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  small  bound  manuscript  book,  but 
seldom  looked  at  it  It  was  affecting  to  tee 
this  dignified  man  stretching  oat  his  hands  over 
his  peo^e,  with  one  of  his  uttle  fingers  cut  off 
as  an  offering  to  a  heathen  god."  Of  late  years 
some  Catholic  missionaries  have  come  to  these 
islands  from  France.  Intercourse  with  the  east- 
em  Islands  of  the  Feqjee  group  is  Avqaent,  and 
many  Tongese  have  emigrated  thither. 
FBIEKDS,  a  sect  of  Christians,  commonly 


called  Qoakera,  wMeli  originited  in  Eaglal 
abont  the  middle  of  the  17th  eentmy.  It  wm 
founded  by  Georn  Fox,  a  native  of  Snytoo, 
Leicestershire.  He  was  apprenticed  tostboe- 
maker,  bat  at  tiie  age  of  10,  undertl^connctioD 
of  a  divine  call,  he  became  an  itineruUpreKber, 
and  went  from  -place  to  place  ediartiiig  tboM 
who  had  the  curiosity  to  hear  him  to  repentaee 
and  the  commencement  of  a  new  Ufe.  lbi|M 
with  his  exhortations  there  was  a  genenl  cso- 
plaint  of  the  coldness  and  iosnfficiency  of  tUihe 
religious  forms  and  organizatioDS  then  in  tdt. 
enoe,  and  the  assertitm  that  the  office  of  Christiu 
teacher  had  degenerated  fitmi  a  sacred  ctDiDt 
to  a  secular  trade ;  that  nothing  liat  a  t^^ 
unction  could  fit  a  man  to  minister  in  idj 
things:  and  that  he  in  whom  this  dirioe  A 
was  felt  was  made  a  minister  by  thevetyftct. 
The  times  in  which  Fox  appeared  were  tiBCi 
of  great  social  and  religious  agitation  in  &ig- 
land,  the  times  of  Cromwell  and  the  coDnmi. 
wealth.  The  principles  of  religions  tidrnttn 
were  ■  neither  understood  nor  practised,  ud 
George  Fox  immediately  fell  under  pertcootian. 
His  life  was  literally  little  better  tbui  aplgrim- 
age  from  prison  to  prison.  Bnt  perseestkn, 
as  usuaL  made  him  the  object  of  pobtie  stteo- 
tion,  and  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  peoph 
in  his  caose.  His  miKionary  life  extended  onr 
40  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  trtrelgd 
repeatedly  all  over  England  and  Soodsad,  t» 
side  visiting  the  oontinoit,  and  perfonningt 
missionary  tonr  among  the  infant  coloniet  d 
America.  After  making  multitudes  of  ooaTots 
in  all  directions,  he  set  about  the  task  of  m^p- 
izing  them  into  a  church.  That  orpantitm 
was  original,  and  grew  mtdnly  out  of  the  peoh 
liar  doctrines  on  which  the  sect  was  foimded. 
Every  Christian  community  must  haveitssoliBe 
assemblies ;  the  sect  of  Friends  itself  eoudinA 
have  come  into  existence  without  tiiem.  Tbo 
were  to  preside  and  speak  in  these  assemUiest 
There  could  be  no  dergy  in  the  old  sense  of  tiie 
term ;  there  was  no  succession  to  pre^deorTi 
or  teaching  by  ordination;  the  power  to  teii 
and  preside  was  the  immediate  gift  of  God 
They  came  together,  and  those  nretided  '«)» 
were  made  the  leaders  by  personal  endovmot 
Those  spoke  who  were  moved  to  do  lo  bffl 
internal  impulse,  and  those  were  reoogniiedM 
teachers  who  were  found  by  experience  to  qui 
to  Uie  edification  of  the  assembly.  Thardmni 
architeotnre  was  iwescribed  and  oratroDed  ■ 
was  everything  else,  by  their  ftandamenul  <iw 
trineof  the  "  inner  light"  and  immediate  dirine 
impulse.  There  was  no  pulpit  in  their  chnnM 
and  there  was  no  one  authorixed  to  stsod  in  it 
if  there  had  been  one  constructed ;  tken  «■ 
accordingly,  in  the  place  of  a  pulpit,  a  loogn* 
of  benches,  slightly  elevated  above  tiie  i^ 
which  was  ^propriated  to  the  elderlj  »J 
more  venerable  monbers  of  the  80cietj;Md 
especially  to  those  who  were  oftenest  impeiW 
to  address  their  fellow  believers.  It  is  es? '° 
see  that  the  ordinances  would  be  omitted  fm 
such  a  church  oiganizadon  as  this ;  b*  *"' 
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•hodd  adndnister  fhem  would  immediately  be- 
come a  priest;  a  sacerdotal  order  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of 
Ohristianity.    There  ooald  be  no  such  thing 
either  as  a  liturgy  or  stated  prayers ;  he  who 
should  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  officiate  in  this 
capacity,  would  to  all  intents  and  purposes  be- 
come a  clergyman,  and  be  regarded  as  such, 
notwithstanding  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  call 
and  the  inner  light.    But  Fox  did  not  stop  at  the 
oiganiration  of  single  churdies,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  single  neighborhoods.    He  insti- 
tuted monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings, 
which  should  embrace  Ituge  areas  of  territory, 
and  thus  extend  fellowship,  sympathy,  and 
eoflperation  among  isolated  societies,  and  keep 
alive  the  primitive  idea  of  a  ohorcb.    The  bnsi- 
neas  of  these  meetings  was  not,  as  in  most  eo- 
deaiastical  associations,  the  discussion  of  theo- 
logioal  dogmas,  or  the  comparison  of  different 
ttteologioal  opinions — ^though  there  were  from 
the  first  in  the  Quaker  church,  as  in  all  churches, 
differences  of  d<wniatio  belief— bnt  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  moral  discipline  in  the  discliaige  of  the 
most  essential  duties  of  social  life.  The  followers 
orOeorge  Fox  set  themselves  immediately  about 
some  great  practical  reforms.    "War,  uavery, 
intemperance,  litigation,  extravagance,  profan- 
ity, were  made  the  snbjeotoof  the  most  solemn 
protest,  and  participation  in  them  the  ground 
of  censure  and  admonition,  and  perseverance  in 
them  the  sufficient  cause  of  expulsion  from  the 
community.    The  strictnesB  of  their  morality 
was  carried  out  into  what  the  world  considered 
asceticism.    Fashionable  dreasiog,  dandng,  and 
the  theatre  were  forbidden,  and  the  luxury  of 
music  was  set  aside  as  one  of  the  seductive 
▼anities  d!f  this  life.    The  whole  society  was 
considered  as  bound  to  a  watchftal  guudianship 
over  the  daily  life  of  each  of  its  members,  and 
if  one  was  seen  going  astray,  his  brethren  were 
to  admonish,  and,  if  possible,  to  redaim  him. 
la  the  denominational  meetings,  or,  as  in  other 
sects  tliey  would  have  been  called,  ecclesiasti- 
cal assemblies,  the  time  was  taken  up  with  sub- 
jects of  practical  morality;  attention  was  ra- 
ther turned  to  the  peat  utoto  of  a  religious  life 
than  to  the  diversities  of  speculative  opinion. 
On  the  great  moral  and  reformatory  enterprises 
above  stated  the  position  of  the  Quaker  church 
was  strong,  and  its  opponents  were  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  Quaker  profession  was  a  guaran- 
tee of  a  morality  above  the  common  level  of  the 
irorld.    There  were  other  peouliwities,  both  of 
pri  noiple  and  practice,  of  which  the  Quakers  were 
equally  tenacious,  which  fi^ed  to  carry  the  same 
moral  convictions  with  them,  and  which  operated 
to   their  disadvantage.    They  entertained  the 
opinion  that  it  was  morally  wrong  to  comply  with 
the  nsages  of  society  in  their  daily  salutations 
and   manifestations  of  mutual  respect.    They 
conceived  that  it  had  the  evil  tendency  of  min- 
istering to  human  pride  to  uncover  the  head,  or 
use  the  royal  style  of  the  plural  number  in  the 
presence  of  eadi  other.    Accordingly,  nothing 
oonld  induce  the  Quaker  to  take  off  his  hat  fh>m 


respect  to  any  human  presenoe.  He  thought  It 
his  duty  to  use  the  plain  address  of  "thee"  and 
**  thou,"  instead  of  using  a  plural  prononn  to  de- 
signate a  single  individual.  Then  the  protest 
against  the  vanity  of  fashion  in  dress  led  uiem  to 
continue  to  use  the  same  style  which  happened  to 
be  in  vogue  when  the  sect  came  into  existence. 
Thus,  by  a  process  by  no  means  anticipated, 
the  QmJcer  dress  itsdf  became  a  fashion,  this 
badge  and  uniform  of  a  religions  sect ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  effect,  either  for  good 
or  for  evil,  which  this  fortuitous  circumstance 
has  had  vcpoa  the  condition  and  fortunes  of 
the  whole  denomination.  Another  peculiarity 
which  the  followers  of  Qeorge  Fox  introduced 
was  the  participation  of  women  in  the  office  of 
public  teaching.  Bnt  with  the  principles  with 
which  they  started,  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise.  According  to  their  theory,  the  real 
ministry  of  the  Christian  community  is  merely 
the  organ  by  which  "the  Spirit  speaks  to  the 
churches."  If  it  speaks  through  a  woman,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  said.  Edifying  speech  is  of  it- 
self a  sufficient  authentication  of  a  religious 
teadier.  The  discerning  of  spirits  must  be  of 
necessity  as  much  a  divine  gift  as  the  posses- 
sion of  supermundane  power.  Another  peculi- 
arity of  the  rising  sect  was  of  a  more  serious 
character,  and  led  to  great  practical  inconveni- 
ence, as  it  touched  its  relations  to  the  state.  If 
the  power  to  teach  and  edify  the  church  is  a 
divine  gift,  and  in  no  measure  the  result  of 
study  and  preparation,  then  it  would  seem  un- 
reasonable that  the  religious  teacher  should 
have  any  pecuniary  support,  or  at  least  that 
such  support  should  be  given  on  compulsion. 
He  may  devote  himself  to  some  secular  pur- 
suit, as  other  men,  for  6  days  of  the  week, 
and  be  equally  prepared  for  his  sacred  Amction 
wlien  the  seventh  day  arrives  as  if  he  spent 
his  whole  time  in  study  and  thought  Most 
especially  were  the  Quakers  dissatisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  clergy  were  support- 
ed in  England  by  the  system  of  tithra.  The 
Episcopal  church  was  a  part  of  the  civil  consti- 
tution, and  all  the  property  in  the  realm  was 
taxable  for  tiie  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  es- 
tablishment. The  tax  was  levied  on  all  holders 
of  property,  whatever  might  be  their  religions 
opinions.  The  Quaker  made  it  a  matter  of 
c<mscienoe  to  resist  the  payment  of  these  church 
dues,  and  henoe  be  was  harrassed  by  perpetual 
litigation.  He  was  compelled  to  take  an  antag- 
onistic position  to  the  laws  of  his  country;  he 
regarded  the  law  as  an  oppression,  and  the  ma- 
gistrate considered  him  a  bad  and  contnmacioua' 
subject  There  was  another  Quaker  principle 
which  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  moral  con- 
victions of  tbe  public,  the  refusal  to  bear  arms, 
and  to  be  enrolled  in  tiie  military  force  of  the 
country. — ^The  first  outbreak  of  Quakerism  was 
powerful ;  it  spread  rapidly,  and  was  received  in 
remote  regions.  It  was  established  extensively 
in  England  and  America,  became  one  of  the 
recognized  sects  of  Ohristianity,  and  was  left  to 
its  own  natural  laws  of  propagation  aad  endnr- 
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aace.  It  xraa  found  in  the  lapse  (^  time  to  be 
oalonlated  rather  for  pennanencj  than  increase. 
The  quietness  of  its  worship,  and  even  absolute 
dlence  of  some  of  its  meetings,  deprived  of  the 
enlivening  influence  of  sacred  mnsic,  which  had 
formed  a  part  of  Christian  worship  from  the 
be^niog,  made  its  assemblies  anattraotiTe  to 
the  masses,  and  even  to  the  yonng  of  their  own 
commnnity.  Another  cause  which  set  a  limit 
to  the  propagation  of  the  Quaker  ohuroh  was 
the  want  of  a  distinct  clerical  order,  to  think, 
write,  and  speak  for  them,  and  by  consequence, 
ot  at;  extensive  denominational  literatnre.  For 
avery  theological  book  produced  by  the  Quakers, 
other  sects  have  sent  forth  a  hundr^.  No 
method  was  adopted  and  no  pains  were  taken 
to  preserve  the  best  things  of  their  best  min^. 
Ko  man  who  has  ever  attended  a  yearly  meeting 
<rf  the  Friends,  can  deny  that  he  has  heard 
preaching  the  most  pnngent  and  eloquence  of 
the  first  order.  But  it  was  nn  written,  and  there 
was  no  reporter.  The  most  striking  thoughts 
were  spoken  into  the  air,  and  perished  with  the 
utterance.  Ko  press  multiplied  them  a  thou- 
sand fold  and  scattered  them  broadcast  over 
the  land,  or  made  them  part  and  parcel  of  the 
literature  of  the  age.  The  loss  of  power  from 
this  circumstance  alone  has  been  immense. 
T^ere  was  another  circumstance,  proceeding 
fh>m  the  same  cause,  which  tended  to  circum- 
scribe the  influence  of  the  denomination.  The 
style  of  Quaker  preaching,  uncorrected  by  the 
free  criticism  of  the  literary  world,  became  pe- 
culiar and  technical  in  its  phraseology.  Al- 
though to  the  initiated  it  was  pregnant,  perspi- 
ouous,  and  forcible,  full  of  meaning  and  edifi- 
cation, to  a  stranger  it  was  shorn  of  its  ]K)wer 
by  lying  out  of  the  path  of  common  thought 
and  expression.  It  has  always  had  the  merit 
of  being  eminently  practical.  It  has  never 
wasted  much  time  in  the  discussion  of  doc- 
trines, and  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
the  practical  precepts  of  Ohristianity.  It  was 
foana,  as  years  rolled  on,  that  the  Friends  as 
a  sect  had  .strongly  developed  the  element  of 
endnrsooe.  In  the  absence  of  amusements  and 
the  banishment  of  into:dcating  drinks,  the  most 
common  occasions  of  youthful  aberration  were 
removed.  It  was  found  that  thou^  for  a  feV 
years  these  restrictions  might  alienate  the  young 
from  the  society,  the  yean  of  reflection  and  so- 
brie^  would  generally  bring  them  back.  It  was 
a  part  ot  the  discipline  of  the  sect  to  discourage 
marriages  with  the  outside  world,  and  to  con- 
fine matrimonial  connections  to  the  members  of 
their  own  denomination.  This  tended  strongly 
to  perpetuate  the  sect,  and  to  keep  their  well- 
saved  wealth  among  themselves.  Another  cause, 
however,  has  operated  in  another  direction. 
George  Fox  made  his  converts  chiefly  among  the 
rural  population.  They  were  spread  almost  all 
over  England.  Their  property  was  in  land  and 
real  estate,  or  snch  personal  effects  as  were  ob- 
vious to  the  eye  of  the  tax  gatherers,  and  easily 
subjected  to  assessment  and  distraint.  The 
Quaker,  by  his  principles,  was  bound  to  resist 


the  payment  «rf  titfaeo,  and  he  did  as  to  ilwdn. 
age  of  his  worldly  estate;  vexation  tad  \m 
were  bis  constant  portion.  In  the  ls|ise  of  tva 
centuries,  this  cause  has  ]»odaoed  a  nmied  lad 
important  effect  on  the  foUoweis  of  Foz.  It 
drove  them  from  the  rural  districts  igto  the 
cities,  and  compelled  them  to  diaogefittiiiTeit- 
ment  of  their  capital,  and  with  it  theit  kl>- 
its  and  mode  of  lUe.  Numbers  of  them  uta- 
mnlated  enormous  wealth,  with  wkid  cum 
influence  and  social  position.  They  (hom 
the  associates  and  rivals  of  nobles  liod  stits- 
men;  theyfoundtbemselveeingreataMenlfici 
sitting  at  the  side  of  the  dignitiries  of  tb 
churdi,  who  had  seats  in  the  bouse  of  lorlsaid 
participated  in  national  legidation.  This  ni 
certainly  a  great  change  since  the  days  iih«ii  i 
paid  pnestbood  was  an  aborainstion,  and  tlie 
churcnes  of  the  establishment  were  deaomced 
and  derided  as  steeple  houses.  Desertion  fan 
the  profieseion  became  numerous,  and  irbtt  ns 
wholly  improbable  and  nnantidpated,  tiie  d»- 
serters  went  directly  into  the  E]Hsoopsl  dnreb, 
and  adopted  that  form  of  ChrisUanitj  irhicii  Iw- 
fore  had  been  the  most  obnoxious.  Great  valdt 
and  unquestioned  position  operated  likevne 
against  the  discipline  of  the  sect  Of  ill  disd- 
^ine  since  the  days  of  the  iqtostle^  tbst  of  Hit 
Friends  was  originally  the  most  stringeot  De- 
linquents and  offenders  were  made  toitiA 
once  and  emphatically  that  they  had  ■ntiiiii 
rule  and  were  forfeiting  the  gd<Dd  opiiiion  of 
their  fellow  Christians.  Their  dwelliogi  «en 
subjected  to  a  domiciliary  vii^tatioa,  md  ther 
offences  were  made  a  matter  otttAema  repmifl 
But  he  who  lived  in  a  8{dendid  palace  most  b* 
endued  with  an  eminent  gift  of  Christiin  med- 
ness,  to  'be  able  to  receive  snch  a  visit  withiBf 
becoming  degree  of  humility  and  (olnnMS; 
and  those  who  administer  snch  an  set  of  &■■ 
pline  must  have  an  assurance  quite  is  tt» 
ordinary  in  order  to  do  it  with  empluffi!  oi 
effect.  The  consequence  of  this  grett  chut*  of 
position  has  been  a  decline  of  the  ancieit  &d- 
pline,  and  a  relaxation  of  the  watcbfoloos  vUdi 
the  Friends  once  thought  themsdres  hvai  ts 
maintain  over  each  other.  That  negltct  d 
disoipUne  is  symptomatic  of  a  diminished  iotv- 
est  in  their  denominational  pecoliarities,  oi 
this  too  is  regarded  by  many  even  of  tbemseim 
as  a  sign  that  their  mission  as  a  sect  in  En^ 
is  nearly  accomplished.  It  is  admitttd  tlit 
their  numbers  do  not  increase,  and  thstitw 
time  have  they  exceeded  200,000  in  EosM  w 
America.  They  have  never  been  8olicitoiii,lii)»- 
ever,  about  their  censqs,  and  no  accnrstereWp 
of  their  number  can  lie  obtained.  Tbej  (n* 
mate  their  membership  in  the  United  StoMi' 
about  100,000,  principally  in  the  »Ut€8ofPw»- 
sylvania  (23,000),  Indiana  (20,000),  Ohio  (IV 
000),  New  York  (10,000),  Rhode  Island  {SM 
Maryland  (8,000),  Virginia  (6,000),  and  K«w 
Carolina  (3,000).— The  great  pecnliaritjof  »• 
Quakers,  as  we  have  already  said,  vas  the  doe- 
trine  of  "the  inward  light,"  which  "lighw' 
every  man  that  oometh  into  the  vorE"  ^ 
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doctrine  gives  a  coloring  to  ereiy  other  rdigions 
opinion.  It  teaches  toEkt  God  gives  to  every 
haman  being  sufBcient  light,  if  he  will  rightly 
use  it,  to  redeem  and  save  him.  Even  the  hea< 
then  are  taoght  directly  by  God.  Those  who 
take  heed  to  the  light  shining  within  are  pro- 
gressively illuminated  and  prepared  for  heavenly 
happiness.  Those  who  slight  and  contemn  it, 
whether  pagan  or  Christian,  r^ect  the  conn- 
Dcl  of  God  against  themselves.  This  has  been 
regarded  by  theologians  of  the  liberal  school  as 
the  basis  of  a  great  theological  reform,-  while 
those  of  the  opposite  (pinion  looked  upon  it  as 
a  fatal  departure  from  "  theftuth  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,"  and  the  introduction  of  other 
errors  no  less  dangerous.  The  previous  doctrine 
had  been,  that  by  the  fall  man  had  lost  all  ca- 
pacity for  spiritual  good.  It  was  restored  only 
to  a  few,  and  those  few  selected  by  the  divine 
pleasure.  This  appearance  of  partiality  on 
the  part  of  God  was  removed  by  the  doctrine  of 
universal  light,  and  thus  the  divine  administra- 
tion was  relieved  from  a  supposed  reproach,  and 
not  only  so,  but  this  doctrine  laid  the  foundation 
of  spintnai  freedom  and  emancipation.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  largest  liberty  of  thought  was 
enjoyed  in  the  Quaker  church  from  the  very 
first,  and  the  widest  differences  of  opinion  were 
|HX>mn]gated  by  speech  and  writing,  without 
scandal  and  without  offence.  As  early  as  1668, 
William  Penn  and  George  Whitehead  held  a 

n*  ilio  discussion  with  a  clergyman  of  the  estab- 
ment,  in  which  they  maintained  that  the 
common  doctrine  of  a  tri-personal  God  was  not 
fonnd  in  the  Scriptures.  Afterward,  Penn 
wrote  and  published  an  elaborate  treatise,  which 
he  entitled  "  The  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken," 
in  which  he  maintained  that  the  common  doo- 
trines  of  vicarious  Atonement  and  j  nstification  by 
imputed  righteousness  were  as  destitute  of  sup- 
port from  the  Scriptures  as  the  Trinity  itself. 
He  lived  ever  after  in  full  communion  with  his 
brethren,  unaccused  of  heresy.  Almost  two  cen- 
turies elapsed  before  there  was  any  schism  in 
the  body  on  accoant  of  doctrinal  speculations. 
About  tibe  year  1827  this  peaceful  sect,  without 
oreed  or  confession  as  it  was,  began  to  be 
distracted  by  dogmatic  debate.  A  member 
named  Elias  Hicka,  a  native  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  began  to  be  disturbed  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ministry  by  a  questioning  which  arose 
concerning  his  orthodoxy.  He  was  a  man  of 
onoommon  depth  and  strength  of  mind,  as  well 
as  force  of  character,  great  natural  eloquence,  and 
nnswerving  reotitnae  of  life.  While  he  had  em- 
braced the  religion  of  George  Fox,  he  had  adopt- 
ed the  theology  of  William  Penn.  These  views 
he  was  capable  of  setting  forth  with  great  power, 
though  they  were  only  occasionally  and  sparingly 
intrMnced.  His  preaching  was  mainly  of  a 
practical  and  devotional  character.  By  the 
mere  force  of  character,  talent,  and  industry,  he 
rose  to  the  first  rank  in  his  sect,  and  his  preach- 
ing everywhere  attracted  a  crowd.  Some  of 
his  expressions  were  doubtless  extravagant  and 
unguarded,  and  led  to  the  suspicion  that  he  was 


on  the  borders  of  total  nnbelieC  Those  who 
had  held  Quakerism  with  an  orthodox  theology 
became  alarmed,  imagining  that  such  doctrines 
tended  to  the  total  subversion  of  the  sect.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  the  alarm  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  hearers  of  Hicks,  his  opinions  met 
the  convictions  of  a  part,  often  of  a  nugority  of 
them.  His  doctrines  were  canvassed,  discussed, 
and  criticized,  and  everywhere  became  the  pre> 
vailing  topic  of  debate.  Parties  were  formed, 
pamphlets  were  written,  and  periodicals  were 
established,  advocating  one  or  the  other  side  of 
the  great  controversy.  Gradually  the  differ- 
ence became  more  and  more  marked,  till  at  last 
a  schism  took  place  in  a  small  sect  of  the  Ohris- 
tian  faith  which  had  lived  in  peace  for  fdmost 
200  years.  This  division  did  not  extend  to 
England,  and  was  r^arded  by  the  Friends  there 
with  great  regret.  But  the  unity  of  the  sect 
once  broken,  other  divisions  have  succeeded, 
extending  to  England  as  well  as  America,  so 
that  the  harmony  of  the  denomination  seems  to 
be  broken  np. 

FRIENDS  OF  PROGRESS.  See  Pboobks- 
sivB  Fbikkds. 

FRIES,  EuAS,  a  Swedish  botanist,  bom  Aug. 
15, 1794.  He  was  appointed  ac^anct  professor 
of  botany  at  Lund  in  1819,  and  professor  in 
1828.  In  1834  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
economy  at  Upeal,  to  which  in  1851  that  of 
botany  was  attached,  and  in  1863  lie  was  made 
rector  of  the  university.  As  director  of  the 
museum  and  botanical  garden  of  the  university, 
he  introduced  important  improvements,  lie 
has  reputation  not  only  as  a  botanist,  but  as 
an  orator,  and  has  twice  represented  the  uni- 
versity of  Upsal  in  the  diet.  His  most  valuable 
work  is  Summa  VegetdbiUum  Scandinavia  (2 
vols.,  Upeal,  1846-'8).  He  has  also  published 
over  100  dissertations  and  nnmerons  treatises  oit 
botany,  especially  on  mycology. 

FRIES,  Jakob  Fbizdrioh,  a  German  phiIos> 
opher,  born  in  Barby,  Prussian  Saxony,  Aug; 
23, 1773,  died  in  Jeaa,  Aug.  10, 1848.  He  wa« 
educated  in  the  school  of  the  Moravian  brethren, 
and  studied  philosophy  at  the  universities  of 
Leipeio  and  Jena.  He  passed  several  years  in 
Switzerland  as  a  private  teacher,  after  which  he 
became  professor  of  philosophy  successively  at 
Heidelberg  and  Jena.  Being  deprived  of  his 
professorwip  for  having  taken  part  in  the  dem- 
ocratic movement  of  1819,  he  was  in  1824  ap- 
pointed to  the  chur  of  physics  and  mathemat- 
ics in  the  latter  university,  which  he  held  till 
his  death.  His  works  are  nnmerons,  chiefly 
upon  problems  of  speculative  philosophy.  Pro- 
ceeding from  Eant^  he  inclines  to  the  doctrine 
of  faith  as  developed  in  the  system  of  JaoobL 
He  maintains  that  there  is  only  subjective  cer< 
tainty,  that  mental  phenomena  are  the  only  ob> 
jects  of  knowledge,  but  recognizes  a  principle 
which  he  names  faith,  by  whion  we  have  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  existence  of  outward  things, 
and  of  the  eternal  existence  of  the  ideas  of  uie 
pure  reasoru  The  system  of  Fries  formed  the 
basis  of  the  religious  philosophy  of  De  Wette. 
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FBIOATS  BIBD 


FRIESLAND,  or  YKixsLAirD  (ano.  JVma), 
sometimes  called  TVest  Friesland  to  distingoisn 
it  from  East  Friealand  in  Hanover,  the  most 
northerly  province  of  Holland,  bounded  N., 
W.,  and  8.  W.  by  the  North  sea  and  Zuyder- 
2See,  E.  by  the  provinoee  of  Groningen  and 
Drenthe,  and  S.  £.  by  that  of  Overyseel ;  length 
46  m.,  breadth  40  m. ;    area,   1,261  sq.  m. ; 

Sop.  in  1868,  270,  618.  The  snrface  is  mostly 
at,  many  parts  of  it  being  lower  than  the  level 
of  the  sea,  from  the  encroachments  of  whidi  it 
is  protected  by  dikes.  It  is  intersected  by  nn- 
meroas  draining  canals,  the  principal  of  whioh 
is  the  Oreat  caoal,  extending  from  Haarlingen 
on  the°W.  coast,  throagh  Franeker,  Leeawar&n, 
and  Dokkam,  to  Groningen.  The  whole  man- 
agement of  die  canals,  dikes,  &c.,  is  vested  in 
a  board  called  the  Water-Stadt,  and  the  ex* 
pense  of  keeping  them  in  repair  is  met  by  a 
tax  levied  on  the  land  owners.  The  only  river 
worth  mentioning  is  the  Lauwers.  There  are 
many  small  lakes.  Dairy  farming  is  very  ex- 
tensively carried  on,  6,000,000  lbs.  of  bntterand 
1,000,000  lbs.  of  cheese  being,  on  an  average, 
annnally  exported.  The  chief  manufaotares  are 
woollen  sta£&,  linen,  eail  cloth,  salt,  paper, 
starch,  spirits,  hardware,  and  tiles.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the 'people  are  employed  in  dig- 
ging tnrf  for  fuel,  and  fishing.  Capital,  Leeu- 
warden.— East  Fbiesland,  an  old  principality, 
now  mainly  comprised  in  the  Hanoverian  dis- 
trict of  Anrich.  It  was  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  ancient  Frisians,  and  in  the  18th  oentnry 
passed  to  Prassia.  Napoleon  I.  took  it  from  the 
latter  in  1806,  bat  it  was  restored  after  the 
peace  of  1814,  and  a  little  later  was  ceded  by 
Prnssia  to  Hanover.  (See  Fribian  LANotTAOB 
Ain>  LrrsKATUBK,  and  Fiasn.) 

FRIEZE,  in  architectare,  the  middle,  princi- 
pal member  of  the  entaUatnre,  or  tJiat  part 
which  separates  the  architrave  from  the  cor- 
nice. It  has  a  flat  snrfaoe,  and  is  often  enriched 
by  scolptnre  in  bass-relief.  The  celebrated  frieze 
of  tbe  Parthenon,  which  was  adorned  in  this 
way,  was  a  part  of  the  entablature  of  tiie  second 
or  inner  range  of  oolomns  which  surroanded  the 
edifice. 

FRIGATE,  in  naval  arohitectnre,  originally  a 
name  for  a  class  of  long  vessels  common  in  the 
Mediterranean,  navigated  with  sails  and  oars ; 
now  applied  to  ships  of  war,  generally  two- 
deckers,  built  with  special  reference  to  speed. 
They  moantfrom  20  to40  guns;  sometimes  more. 

FRIGATE  BIRD  (called  also  frigate  pelican 
and  man-of-war  bird),  a  tropical  web-footed 
species,  belonging  to  the  family  peleeanidm 
(GrayJ,  and  to  the  genns  taehopetet  (Vieillot). 
The  bill  is  longer  than  the  head,  strong,  hooked 
at  the  end,  and  sharp ;  wings  long  and  pointed, 
the  first  2  qnills  the  longest;  tbe  tail  length- 
ened, deeply  forked,  of  12  feathers ;  the  tarsi 
short  and  strong,  featheredfor  half  their  length ; 
toes  long,  united  by  a  deeply  indented  web; 
claws  curved,  small,  and  pectinated,  the  latter 
character  (according  to  Audubon)  enabling  tJie 
bird  to  remove  insects  from  parts  of  the  body 


and  head  beyond  the  reach  of  tlieUD;  it  tbt 
base  of  the  lower  mandible  is  a  onall  cm^ 
colored  sac,  capable  of  distentien.  The  neck  ii 
short  and  stout,  and  the  body  deader;  dw 
plumage  is  compact,  the  eydida,  ate,  ad  fioot 
of  the  upper  neck  bare.  "Hie  color  of  tlw  tdnlt 
male,  in  the  4t}i  year,  is  brownkh  VUt,  vitli 
green  and  purple  reflections ;  the  vigp  m 
tinged  with  gray  and  brown ;  the  td  ink 
brown,  the  shafts  white  underneath;  Ifflpik 
purpli^  bine,  white  in  the  middle,  mddnkjrit 
tbe  tip ;  iris  dark  brown  ;  feet  reddish  tbnt, 
orange  below.  In  the  female  the  sides  of  the 
neck  and  a  broad  space  on  the  breast  an  vhite, 
the  wings  and  tail  more  brown,  and  the  phanige 
of  the  back  less  shining.  Tlie  length  to  ad 
of  tall  is  41  inches,  the  extent  of  wings  7  feet 
or  more,  and  the  weight  about  ^  Ibe.  Oo^  t 
species  are  described  by  Gray,  the  71  ajnia 
(Vieill.),  very  generally  distributed  in  the  li»- 
pical  regions  of  the  globe,  and  the  Aoitnyea 
speaes,  T.  artel  (Gkiuld).  In  propottioi  to 
tneir  size,  their  wings  are  longer  than  in  aj 
other  bird ;  their  flight  is  so  powerfnl  thi^  thej 
are  seen  more  than  1,000  miles  from  land,  and 
so  rapid  that  they  desoend  upon  their  yttj  0> 
the  words  of  Audubon)  "with  tbe  rdoitjdt 
meteor,"  surpassing  even  tJie  swiftest  tdeov; 
they  can  glide  smoothly  along  like  a  kite,  lad 
breast  the  hurricane  irithont  apparent  effort, 
rising  with  ease  above  the  tempest  doodawbeo- 
ever  they  please ;  they  often  fly  in  flocb  w 
high  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  They  more  with 
great  diflScnlty  on  land,  and  rarely  alight  rathe 
water;  by  raising  the  wings  perpendicnlariy 
and  spreading  the  half-erect  tail,  they  retdO; 
ascend  from  a  level  surfiaoe.  They  do  not  dive 
in  search  of  food,  but  obtain  it  on  the  iring;  the 
smallness  of  the  webs  prevents  them  from  bra; 
good  swimmers.  The  food  consists  priadpill; 
of  fish,  which  tJieir  acute  sight  enables  than  to 
detect  from  a  great  height ;  when  one  eeei  t 
shoal  of  fish,  he  swoops  r^idly  down,  botto 
not  plunge,  qnicklyohanginghisooaraemdAai- 
ming  along  tlie  snrfiEtce  with  the  neck  andfttt 
stretched  horizontally ;  then  raising  the  wisp 
above  the  back,  and  fixing  them  one  sgtusst  the 
other,  the  bird  darts- at  its  prey,  which  itttrif 
fails  to  seize.  It  follows  the  shoals  of  fjin; 
fishes,  and  catches  them  in  the  air ;  it  alsopkb 
up  d^  fish  and  floating  garbage  liketiMgiBi; 
daring  the  nesting  period  young  birds  foroi 
favorite  article  of  food,  its  own  nestlings  eafe^ 
ing  in  like  manner  from  the  torkey  buaidi 
But  its  favorite  way  of  providing  for  its  ttit, 
and  that  which  has  given  it  its  warlike  nssM 
titat  pursued  by  the  bald  eagle  with  theW 
hawk ;  possessing  great  strength,  and  with  * 
perior  power  of  wing,  it  pursues  the  tenn  •» 
gulls  which  have  secnred  a  fish,  and  by  beOTJ 
them  with  wings  and  beak  forces  them  to  drop 
or  disgorge  it ;  then  descending  with  gmt  * 
pidity,  it  seizes  the  prey  before  it  reaaMS  the 
water.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  they  hm" 
the  pelicans  and  boobies  in  this  nunner,  W 
Audubon  and  otjiera  say  that  this  is  tut  "• 
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Mse,  M  these  large  birds,  with  a  single  stroke 
of  their  powerful  biila,  ootild  easily  destroy  their 
aggressors.  They  are  very  qaarrdsome,  and  the 
robbers  despoil  the  original  thief  whenever  op- 
portnmty  offers.  With  all  this  strength  of  wing, 
Andabon  says  the  keel  of  the  st«mnm  is  no  more 
deTeloped  than  that  of  the  short-flying  groose 
and  pwtridge,  showing  the  insnflScienoy  of  this 
bony  orest  as  a  means  of  indicating  U>e  power 
of  ffigbt  They  are  not  shy ;  when  shot  at  and 
wounded  they  disgorge  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  generally  x>f  tixe  most  fetid  character; 
their  ooly  note  is  roogh  and  croaking,  and  very 
seldom  nttered;  the  flesh  is  totally  unfit  for 
flood.  They  are  rarely  foond  farther  north  than 
Gharleston,  8. 0.,  bat  are  abundant  in  the  sooth 
fkom  Florida  to  Texas,  and  in  California.  These 
mtfine  vnltarest  as  they  have  been  called,  breed 
in  great  nnmbers  on  the  Florida  keya^  generally 
making  their  nests  of  coarse  sticks  in  mangrove 
trees,  be^nning  aboat  the  middle  of  May ;  the 
eggs  are  2  or  8,  about  8  inches  long  and  2  broad, 
ofa  greenish  white  color;  the  young  grow  slowly, 
and  are  fed  by  regurgitation. 

FRIGGA  the  hi^est  and  eldest  goddess  of 
the  ancient  Scandinavians,  the  daughter  of 

SOrgyn,  wife  of  Odin,  and  mother  of  the  race 
.^^ien  or  celestial  gods.  Her  dwelling  place 
Is  the  magnificent  mandon  of  Fensalir  (the 
XBWshy  huls),  which  denotes  tlie  deep,  moist 
euth ;  and  in  the  representation  of  the  Asen  as 
the  otdldren  ot  Odin  by  Frigga  or  the  eartli, 
the  idea  is  expressed  that  the  snpreme  Being 
united  himself  with  the  earth  to  produce  the 
inferior  divinities.  The  fiiTorite  servant  and  in- 
timate confidant  of  Frign  is  Folia,  who  is  the 
5th  in  rank  of  the  goddesses,  and  is  introsted 
with  ti>e  tmlette  ^d  most  important  secrets  of 
her  mistress.  Gna,  the  18th  of  the  goddesses, 
is  Frisga's  messen^  to  the  varions  worlds. 

FRINGE  TR^  (ehionanthu$  Virainiea, 
Linn.),  a  beantifbl  tree  of  10  or  20  feet  in  heij^t, 
with  somewhat  ovaL  smooth,  entire  leaves,  re- 
markably 4-comerea  pyramidal  bads,  white, 
aarrow-petalled  flowers  in  drooping  racemes, 
and  ovu^  purple  drupes,  growing  wild  at  the 
■onth.  Its  li^t  and  pure  clnstov  of  blossoms 
are  not  only  so^ieetive  of  ks  English  name,  but 
of  the  genwio  title  of  cfttmantAtM,  blossoms  of 
tha  snow.  It  Is  found  in  the  United  States  from 
latitude  89°  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  forms  an 
attractive  feature  in  nrden  shrubbery. 

FRISI,  Paolo,  an  Italian  mathematician  and 
philosopher,  bom  in  IGlan,  Aprfll8tl728,  died 
in  the  same  city,  Nor.  22,  1784.  Be  studied 
with  the  Bamabites,  whose  order  he  entered, 
and  be  composed  at  the  age  of  22  years  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  shape  and  size  of  the  earth,  de- 
monsfareting  more  completely  than  Newton  had 
done  its  spheroidal  figure.  He  was  professor 
of  phOosophy  successively  at  Oasale,  Novara, 
Milan  (1768-'66),  and  Pisa  (1756-'M),  and  also 
taoght  mathematics  at  Milan.  He  afterward 
travelled  through  Franco,  England,  Holland, 
and  Germany,  and  was  received  with  distinc- 
tion by  the  savants  of  those  countries.    He  was 


oonsnlted  in  numerous  disputes  concerning  rivers 
and  torrents,  directed  a  school  of  architectnre 
at  IGlan,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
lightning  rod  into  Italy.  The  most  important 
of  his  numerous  writings  is  the  Gosmographia 
Phy$iea  et  Mathematiea  (Milan,  1774-'6),  which 
has  been  compared  with  the  JUieamique  eiletU 
in  practical  Utility  to  the  astronomer. 

FRISIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE.  The  Pree»ehe  Sprih  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Teutonic  dialects,  belonging  to  the  low 
German  group,  nearly  related  to  the  old  Saxon 
and  Ang^o-Saxon,  as  well  as  to  the  Icelandic 
The  rhyming  chronicle  of  Elaas  Eolins  (1190) 
shows  its  transition  into  the  Flemish,  out  of 
which  the  Dutch  was  developed  in  the  14th 
and  16th  centuries.  Its  ancient  form  exists  only 
in  some  very  remarkable  ancient  books  of  law, 
and  its  modem  vernacular  tongues  are  of  8 
kinds,  viz. :  the  N.  Frisian  {Strand-  Vrietueh}, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Schleswig,  on  its  islands, 
and  on  Helgoland ;  the  Weetphalian  varieties  of 
Bnstiingen,  Wursten,  R  Frieeland,  and  Sater- 
land  (between  Ems  and  Mtknster) ;  and  the  6a- 
tavian,  whose  varieties  are  the  common  W. 
Frisian,  and  those  of  Mulkweren  and  of  Hinde- 
lopen.  In  thislangnage  the  demonstratives  thi, 
thfH,  thet,  answer  to  the  German  articles  d*r,  die, 
da*.  The  declension  and  other  accidents  of  the 
nonn  are  rimilar  to  those  in  Anglo-Saxon  and 
German.  The  personal  pronouns  are :  lib,  I ; 
thu,  tiiou;  hi,  hjH,  hit,  he,  she,  it;  wi,  we;  L 
you;  ^a,  they.  The  numerals  are:  in,  twd 
(ttoine),  thrfu  (thre),  Jjttuer,  ff,  tex,  tjdffun, 
aeAta,  mugvn,  tiem;  andl^wt,  11 ;  tuiilif,  12; 
Mlit^e,  16 ;  tvn,ntiek,Vi;  thritieh,  80 ;  huridred. 
thxuend,  &o.  The  following  are  examples  of 
verbs:  ik  hrmue,  1  bring;  thu  ireneh*t,tiiaa 
bringest;  hi  brencht,  he  brings;  plnral,  orent- 
tath,  ieo. ;  imperfeo^  broehte  ;  passive  participle^ 
^roeht,  bronght ;  hi  h«th  etweren,  he  has  sworn ; 
w  ^ndm,  is  found;  tieth-tr  enieh  daddd,  if 
there  happisn  any  death  or  murder.  The  deriva- 
tion and  composition  are  analogous  with  those 
in  other  Germanic  tongues.  The  syntax  is  less 
Latinical  than  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon;  a  g. : 
Ever  »&  him  tine  e&thar  wet  leerthat 
Where   lo   him  bit  {Gmt.  *ttiu)   elotha    wet   beeome; 

nrueh  thet,  thet        ma        hdeh  aUe  tMdva 
Thoofh  thet,   that  one  (Oer.  man)    hei       eU    tUeres 

oltd/e»te  to  bindande  thet  m  nine  monne  ninne 
10     lut  to       bind       thst  they    do      man      nons 

thUha      ne  due. 
Iqjarj  (eoathe)  no    da 

In  this  sentence  three  negatives  are  used  to  ex- 
press a  simple  negation. — In  the  literatijire  of  the 
old  Frinan  we  find  the  moet  ancient  sonroes  of 
Teutonic  jorispradence,  the  most  important  of 
which  are :  the  Smdnueht  (ecclesiastical  law), 
edited  by  Winshem  (^raneker,  1622);  Ott-IViee- 
Landreeht,  by  Wioht  (Aurich,  1746) ;  Hvntii^ 
ger  Landrteht  of  1262  (Groningen,  1778); 
JVs«Kn^t<«r  und  Oldamtter  Landreeht.  by 
Wiarda  (1784) ;  A-ieg(i.iiieh  (right-say  book)  <* 
the  Bustridgians  on  the  Weser,  with  a  German 
voraon  by  Wiarda  (BerUn,  1806)  ;  F»tf-iEifl«i» 
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(decisions,  ari)KrationB)  ier  Brokmanner  (a  fbM 
Frisian  people),  by  the  same  (1820) :  Enuiger 
Landreeht  of  1812  (Hanover,  1824).  Oolleo- 
tioDS  of  Frisian  laws  have  been  made  by  G. 
F.  van  Schwartzenberg  (Leenwarden,  1768). 
Diplomas  and  other  documents  ore  contained  hi 
the  histories  of  Friesland  by  Schotan  and  Wins- 
hem.  See  also  Montan.  Hettema's  Juritprit- 
dentia  Fritita  (1884),  and  "  Jonmey  through . 
the  Sagelterland"  (Saterland),  1886.  Among 
the  few  specimens  of  Frisian  liteTatnre  are :  the 
"Wedding  of  Waatze  Gribl)ert8^  a  comedy 
(1712);  the  "Life  of  Aag^e  Ysbrants,"  a 
novel ;  tlie  poems  of  Alhnysen  (Leeawarden, 
1766) ;  Wiarda's  history  of  the  language  (1784), 
and  of  Friesland  (1791);  and  Michelsen's  "His- 
tory of  North  Friesland  "  (Schleswig,  1828.)— 
For  Frisian  grammar,  see  the  Friettiu  EymUrU, 
by  Gysbert  Japies  (FVaneker,  1684).  Some 
scattered  and  not  altogether  faultless  materials 
on  the  subject  are  found  in  Jacob  Grimm's 
Leuttehe  Orammatik  (GOttingen,  1819).  See 
also  B.  Bendsen's  Korta  Frisian  grammar ;  R. 
Bask's  grammar,  translated  into  German  by  F. 
H.  Bass  (Freiberg,  1684).  Among  Frisian  vo- 
cabnlaries  are  Wiarda's  Alt-I^rie»uehe»  Wdrtet' 
huh  (Aurich,  1780,  inaccurate) ;  Jajricz's  Door 
J^kema,  Woordenboek  op  de  Oiiiehten  (Leen- 
warden,  1824) ;  and  N.  Ontzen's  Olottariumdtr 
IHttiiehen  JSpraehe  (Copenhagen,  1887). 

FBISII  (in  the  Frankish  period  also  Pritonet 
or  Fritionet),  a  German  tribe,  who  in  the  time 
of  Dmsos  dwelt  between  the  months  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Ems,  N.  of  the  district  inhabited 
by  the  Braeteri,  iq,  the  modem  provinces  of 
{Zealand  and  OrOningen.  Having  lived  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Romans  for  some  time 
after  the  first  e3n>editi<m  of.  Dmsns,  tiiey  were 
soon  drivea  to  nostiliiies  by  oppression,  were 
pwtially  subdued  in  47,  and  rebelled  again  with 
the  Batavians  nnder  Oivilis.  In  the  6th  cen- 
tury s  host  of  Frisii  jdned  the  Saxon  invaders 
of  Britain.  They  were  afterward  sobdoed  by 
ihe  Franks  and  converted  to  Ohristianity,  and 
Qbarlemagne  defined  their  rights  in  802  by  a 
LeaFri»i»wum.  Their  country  was  divided  into 
S  districts,  2  of  which  were  annexed  on  the  di< 
vision  of  the  Oailovingian  empire  to  the  posses- 
ions of  Loi^  the  German,  aivl  one  to  those  of 
Obarles  the  Bald.  The  latter  part  was  ctdled 
WestFriria  (W.  Friesland),  the  two  former  to» 
getber  East  fVUa  (E.  Fnesland).  The  limits 
of  the  modem  provinces  at  the  same  names, 
however,  do  not  preciselv  coincide  with  those 
of  the  time  of  the  divlmon.  The  ^stinetive 
national  features  of  the  people  were  gnstdn^y 
lost  by  continual  contact  with  tiieir  neighbor^ 
and  their  modem  history  Is  ohic^  connected 
with  thatof  tite  Ketherlands  and  HanoverJ 

FRITH,  or  Fntra  (Lat.  freVum,  a  strait), 
properly  a  narrow  passiage  of  the  sea,  or  a  deep 
narrow  inlet,  particularly  on  a  rocky  coast ;  but 
in  Scotland  the  name  is  generally  applied  to  the 
estuaries  of  the  most  important  rivers.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  ^ord 
and  the  loehmdio/iffnlNr. 


FRITH,  WiruAv  Powxtz,  an  Eng&ih  ■(. 
ist,  bom  in  Harrogate,  YorksfatK,  is  18S0. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  snceessfiil  Bdnten  of 
aenre  of  the  modem  English  srhod,  taiediig 
his  subjects  from  Shakespeare,  Cemnto,  Gold- 
smith, the  "  Spectator,"  and  kinditd  Hnrew. 
Of  late  years  he  has  produced  aom  itrQdif 
representations  of  every-day  life. 

FRITZ,  Samtel,  a  German  Ronwi  Ci&oEc 
missionaiy,  bom  in  Bohemia  in  1650^  £el  ii 
Xeberos,  Ecuador,  in  1780.  Bang  scot  n  i 
misdomuy  to  the  Omagna'  Indians  of  8ogft 
America,  he  selected  as  his  field  of  labor  the  & 
trict  between  the  mouths  of  the  Rio  Xqw  »A 
the  Rio  Kegro  on  the  upper  Amazon,  wkn 
in  1688  he  bad  succeeded  in  attaching  6  odut 
tribes  to  the  Omagnas,  among  vbom  be  M 
establidied  40  missions.  The  whole  nnmba'  rf 
Indians  to  whom  the  gospel  was  thus  pretdxl 
was  about  40,000,  forming  an  active  md  ptt» 
fnl  population,  living  in  admirable  order,  &• 
tributed  into  6  provinces,  each  of  whieh  M 
its  capital.  Haviog  in  passing  tbroogfa  Porta- 
gnese  territory  made  ge^raphical  obaemdoM 
for  the  constraction  of  a  map,  he  wss  trretted 
by  order  of  the  governor  of  Para,  and  obtnned 
his  liberty  only  by  appeal  to  the  king  of  Po^ 
tngal.  In  1710  the  war  of  the  Spanish  tWM- 
rion  which  was  oocnpying  Enrope  seeuMd  t» 
the  Portuguese  of  Para  sufficient  reason  im 
making  an  irmption  into  the  country  of  tbssy- 
per  Amazon,  and  of  the  Indians  in  the  diidirt 
of  Father  Fritz  more  than  20,000  w«re  csnied 
captive  to  Para,  and  most  of  the  others  fled  to 
^eir  native  forests.  The  mtedoDaiy  bore  His 
complaints  to  Qnito  and  Lima,  but  wm  wm 
able  to  reestablish  his  Indian  villages.  Be  nide 
a  large  map  of  the  river  Aipaion,  iri>ich  ha( 
maintained  its  anthoritv. 

FRIULI  (Germ.  Friaul;  anc  I^nanJn^ 
an  old  province  of  N.  Italy,  formerly  «nW 
between  Anstria  and  the  republic  of  V«dc»i»* 
now  forming  the  drcle  <rf  Gorits,  pirtcf  TM^ 
and  the  delegation  of  FriuH  or  Udine  in  Vtaetit 
It  was  one  of  the  most  important  doebies  of  tk 
Longobard  kingdom,  and  ^ler  the  oTWtkwt 
of  that  monarchy  by  OharlenuigBe,  and  ewi 
tp  to  the  leth  century,  wbea  it  was  cooquaw 
by  Venice  and  its  territories  disroemberBd,  it 
retained  a  considerable  degree  of  independn* 
The  modem  administrative  division  is  boondM 
N.  by  tiie  Tprol,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  lUyrii,  &  W 
the  Adriatic  and  the  delegation  of  Vemce,  8. 
W,  by  Treviso,  and  W.  by  Bellnno;  aw,  V 
S20  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,429,844.  Itfc^ 
tared  by  nnmerous  rivwrS  and  trateiwd^w 
railwav  ftom  Trieste  to  Venice ;  its  8.  pst  ■ 
fhiitftil  in  grdn  and  the  vine,  and  tbe  mow 
hilly  districts  in  the  N.  affiwd  etoellent  j*^ 
age.  There  are  extenrive  marshes  M'f  f* 
coast,  but  the  dimate  is  generally  herittj. 
More  cattie  are  reared  here  than  in  «iy«» 
part  of  Austrian  Italy.  Iron  snd  eopp«  « 
worked  to  some  extent;  there  are  6qiw™« 
good  marble,  and  fine  potter's  d«y  ■  ""v 
manofactnrad.    Oaptal,  Udine. 
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ITtOBEV,  or  FROBBHnrs,  Johaitk,  a  Swiss 
printer,  bom  in  Hammelbnrg,  Franoonia,  in 
1460,  died  in  Basel  in  U!27.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Erasmas,  wliose  works  he  pub- 
lished, and  was  the  first  to  introdace  into  Ger- 
many the  Bomaa  letter  in  place  of  the  Gbthio 
characters.  The  emblem  of  Froben  was  the 
eadaceos  of  Mercnry  sarmonnted  by  a  dove, 
and  with  mottoes  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  I^tln. 

FROBISHEB,  Sib  Mabtin,  the  first  Englisli- 
maa  who  attempted  to  discoTer  a  N.  W.  pas- 
sage to  Aisia,  bom  near  Donoaster,  Yorkshire, 
in  what  year  is  not  known,  died  in  Plymoatb, 
Nov.  7,  1694.  After  spending  16  years  in  frait- 
lees  endeavors  to  get  up  an  expedition,  he  at 
length  obtained  the  patronage  of  Dudley,  earl 
of  Warwick,  and  with  8  barks  sailed  from  Dept- 
fbrd,  June  8, 1676,  going  as  far  as  Labrador  and 
Greenland,  discovering  the  strait  now  known  by 
his  name,  and  returning  in  October.  Indica- 
tions of  gold  were  discovered,  which  led  to  the 
despatch  of  a  large  squadron  in  the  following 
year ;  and  the  ore  brought  back  being  thought 
valuable,  still  a  third  expedition  was  fitted  ont 
with  16  ships  in  1678,  but  the  fleet,  being  scat- 
tered by  storms  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  was 
obliged  to  return  early  in  the  winter  wiihoat 
having  effected  any  settlement.  'In  1686  Fro- 
bisher  went  with  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  "West 
Indies ;  and  in  1688,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Span- 
ish armada,  was  knighted  for  his  services  in  the 
action.  He  afterward  commanded  a  fleet  on  the 
Spanish  coast,  and  in  1604  supported  Henry  IV.' 
against  the  leaguers  and  Spaniards,  and  died  of 
s  wound  received  in  an  attack  on  Oroyzon. 

FR0BI8HEB  STRAIT,  an  arm  of  the  sea  in 
'British  North  America,  setting  up  westward 
fW>m  the  Atlantic  near  the  entrance  to  Davis's 
strait,  between  Hndson  strait  and  Korthnmber- 
land  inlet.  It  separates  the  regions  called  Me- 
taincog  and  Nita,  is  240  m.  long,  80  m.  in  av- 
erage breadth,  and  has  ragged  and  monntainons 
shores.  It  was  discovert  by  Sir  Martin  Fro- 
hisher  in  1676. 

FBOEBEL,  FniKDBiOH,  a  German  educator, 
founder  of  the  KindergArten  system  of  8cho<^ 
for  children,  bora  in  Oberweissbaoh  in  1782, 
died  in  Marienthal,  June  21, 1862.  In  1826  he 
pnbHshed  the  Ist  volume  of  his  work  on  educa- 
tion {Die  Metueheneraehimg),  In  this  work,  as 
well  as  in  a  weekly  journal  which  he  edited  sub- 
sequently (  Woehen»<hr\fl  fUr  alle  Freunde  der 
Meniehen  BUdung),  he  advocated  a  full  and 
harmonious  development  of  the  human  faculties. 
In  1887  he  founded  a  school  or  Kindergarten  for 
little  children  at  Blankenbnrg,  Thnringia,  which 
became  the  model  of  similar  institntionB  in  many 
parts  of  Germany  and  in  foreign  countries,  es- 
pecially in  Switzerland.  His  oQect  was  to  give 
a  wise  direction  to  the  mind  of  the  child  from 
its  earliest  infancy;  he  regulated  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  children,  and  rendered  them  happy 
at  the  same  time  tliat  he  endeavored  to  teach 
them  to  think.  The  duke  of  Meiningen  gave 
him  the  use  of  his  mansion  of  Marienthal,  near 
Liebenstein;  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal 


school,  where  fbmale  teachers  were  instraoied. 
His  system  of  education,  however,  sut^ted 
him  to  many  attacks  and  misrepresentations. 
The  great  freedom  which  he  allowed  to  the 
children  was  considered  dangerous,  and  his 
schools  were  denounced  as  nurseries  of  socialism 
and  atheism.  His  nephew,  Karl  Froebel  (bom 
in  1808),  had  founded  a  school  for  girls  at 
Hamburg,  the  programme  for  which  furnished 
a  pretext  to  the  Prussian  government  for  pro- 
bioiting  (Aug.  7,  1861)  all  KindergArten  in 
"which  the  Froebel  system  of  education  prevailed. 
Saxony  also  prohibited  them,  but  they  continue 
to  exist  in  other  parts  of  Germany. — Juuttb. 
nephewof  the  preceding,  a  German  author  and 
traveller,  born  in  Griesheim  in  1806.  He  is  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  and  engaged  successively 
at  Stuttgart,  Munich,  and  Weimar  in  various 
scientific,  literary,  and  statistical  labors,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  gave  him  the  means  of  attending 
the  university  of  Jena  and  afterward  of  Berlin. 
J  In  1838  he  was  appointed  professor  of  geography, 
natural  histo^,  and  history,  at  Ztkrich.  Subse- 
quently he  officiated  in  the  high  school  of  that 
city  as  professor  of  mineralogy,  to  which  science 
he  has  made  an  important  contribution  by  his 
Ortmdt&ge  einet  Syttmu  der  KryitaUologie 
(Zarich,  1848 ;  2d  ed.  1847).  Havhig  become 
a  naturalized  citizen  of  Switzerland  in  1826,  he 
took  part  in  politics,  in  the  interest  of  the  ex- 
treme radicidparty,  and  edited  the  "  Swiss  Be- 
publican."  He  also  founded  a  publishing  house 
at  Zarich  and  "Winterthur  imder  the  name  of 
Ziteraritehet  Comptoir,  and,  devoting  himself 
exclusively  to  this  establishment,  he  relinquished 
his  professorship  in  1844,  and  issued  several 
scientific  works  and  many  political  pamphlets, 
which  found  a  large  circle  of  readers.  But  many 
of  them  were  suppressed  by  the  government, 
and  having  returned  to  Germany,  he  was  ex- 

Eelled  from  the  Prasdan  territory  and  took  up 
is  abode  in  Dresden  until  the  revolution  of 
1848,  when  he  became  a  popular  leader  of  the 
democratio  party  and  a  membw  of  the  German 
parliament  at  Frankfort-on-the-M^.  He  ao- 
companied  Robert  Blum  to  Vienna,  was  arrest- 
ed, but  acquitted  by  the  same  court  martial 
which  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
his  unfortunate  friend.  On  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament  he  repaired  to  Switzerland,  and 
afterward  to  the  United  States.  He  lectured  in 
New  York  on  German  politics,  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pxusuits  there,  went  in  1860  to  Nicar- 
agua, and  afterward  engaged  in  (me  or  two 
commercial  expeditions  to  Santa  F6  and  Ohl- 
hnahua.  In  1866  he  edited  a  Jouraal  at  San 
Francisco,  and  in  1867,  after  his  return  to  Ger- 
many, he  was  expelled  firom  Frankfort — a  pro- 
ceeding against  which  the  American  consul  pro- 
tested upon  the  ground  that  he  had  become  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  since  resided  in  London.  Among  his  works, 
which  include  many  on  geography  and  politics, 
are :  Syttem  der  tomden  PMile  (2  vols.,  Mann- 
heim, 1847);  Die  HepubUhaner,  a  historical 
drama  (Leipsio,  1848);  and  Avt  Ameriia,  Er- 
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/akrungea,  Xti»e»  und  Studitn  (2  toIs^  Leipsio, 
1868).  An  English. translation  of  the  latter 
work  appeared  in  London  in  1869  under  the 
tiUe  of  "  Seven  Tears'  Travel  in  Central  America, 
Northern  Mexico,  and  the  Far  "West  of  the  United 
States." 

FBOG,  a  well  knovn  batraohian  reptile  of 
the  anonrons  or  tailless  order,  embracing  the 
gronp  phtneroglotset  (Dam.  and  Bib.X  with 
ue  families  ranida  or  common  frogs,  and  the 
hylada  or  tree  frogs.  The  general  characters 
of  the  class  and  order  have  been  sofBciently 
given  in  the  article  Akfeibia,  so  that  the  prin- 
cipal families,  genera,  and  species  win  only  be 
mentioned  here.  The  family  of  frogs  or  ranida 
includes  those  genera  the  free  extremities  of 
whose  fingers  and  toes  are  not  dilated  into 
disks,  and  whose  npper  jaw  is  provided  with 
teeth ;  among  these  there  ore  many  whose 
thick  and  clumsy  bodies  resemble  those  of 
toads  (b^fonida)  rather  than  of  frogs ;  in  addi- 
tion to  maxillary  teeth,  most  have  also  teeth  on 
the  palate  and  vomer,  whose  groupings,  to- 
gether with  the  form  of  the  tongue  and  the 
visibility  of  the  tympanum,  are  characters  dis- 
tinctive of  genera  and  species.  Almost  all 
have,  in  the  males^  the  vocal  vesicles  in  tiie 
throat,  oommnnicatmg  with  the  mouth,  by  the 
entrance  of  air  into  which  their  remarkable  and 
loud  sounds  are  produced;  the  nostrils  open 
laterally,  near  the  end  of  the  snont ;  they  have 
4  non-palmated  fingers,  with  the  rudiment  of  a 
tlitmib,  and  6  webbed  toes ;  the  back  is  generally 
irregularly  roughened  by  glandular  and  other 
eminences,  while  the  under  surface  is  smooth. 
Frogs  pass  most  of  their  time  in  the  water,  being 
excellent  swimmers ;  the  length  of  their  hind 
limbs  enables  them  to  make  considerable  leaps, 
and  to  travel  over  land  in  this  way  long  dia- 
tances  in  search  of  water ;  they  are  unable  to 
climb  trees,  like  the  family  hylada  or  tree  froga 
Some  species  prefer  moist  localities  and  damp 
woods,  where  they  hide  in  the  grass  and  under 
leaves;  others  dwell  in  subterranean  hollows 
which  they  dig  on  the  borders  of  marshes, 
coming  forth  at  evening  or  on  rainy  days.  AH 
the  species  when  adult  are  decidedly  carnivorous, 
even  the  smaller  eating  mollusks,  insects,  and 
worms,  and  all  are  characterized  by  great  vora- 
city. The  A'Og  family  is  found  throughout  the 
globe,  though  most  abundantly  in  America; 
indeed  6  of  the  8  genera  admitted  by  Dum6ril 
and  Bibron  are  peculiar  to  the  new  world: 
after  America  come  Asia,  Europe,  AfKco,  and 
Polynesia,  in  the  order  of  abundance  of  species. 
Of'the  nnmerous  genera  described,  the  genus 
rema  (Linn.),  which  includes  the  common  a-ogs, 
is  the  best  known  and  the  most  interesting. 
The  principal  characters  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
frog  are  the  small  number  of  vertebrsa,  the  ab- 
sence of  true  ribs,  the  development  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  sacrum,  the  mobility 
of  the  iliac  bones,  the  length  of  the  coccyx.  Ilie 
presence  of  occipital  condyles  and  an  arch  of 
scapular  booes  constituting  a  shoulder,  and  the 
elongation  of  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremi- 


ties. The  muMles  of  the  thigh  and  leg  mta- 
ble  considerably  those  of  man  and  numnali 
When  a  frog  is  at  rest,  the  aiticnktioiii  of  tiw 
pelvis,  tiiig^  leg,  and  foot  form  4  great  folds  or 
levers,  by  the  sudden  opening  of  vhich  at  th« 
same  time  its  remarkable  leaps  tn  e&cted; 
the  swimming  of  the  frog,  which  Ins  orone' 
ously  been  t^^n  as  a  model  for  maaintliait- 
speot,  consists  in  a  series  of  horizontal  k^ 
the  body  being  sustained  by  the  water,  audits 
general  form  ofiering  little  resistaoce.andtlM 
anterior  limbs  being  folded  agusst  toe  trnul; 
instead  of  acting  as  aids  to  the  legs  in  locomo-  ■ 
tion ;  walking  of  coarse  must  be  difficult  and 
slow  where  there  is  such  disparity  in  the  kii;& 
of  the  arms  and  legs.  The  skin  is  smooth,  xaik 
up  of  the  usual  layers,  and  in  many  porta  of  tlie 
body  separated  from  the  muscles  to  sach  a 
extent  that  it  may  be  considersblf  distend- 
ed at  the  will  of  the  animal ;  the  thin  epider- 
mis is  freqnentiy  renewed ;  in  the  pigment  laje 
are  seated  various  colors,  capecially  hri^  it 
the  season  of  fecundation.  The  sense  of  wA 
is  very-imperfect ;  the  tongne  is  not  an  ssspa 
of  taste  but  of  prehension,  soft  and  corned 
with  a  viscid  mucus,  its  base  attached  to  die 
concavity  of  the  lower  jaw,  its  biftircated  pout 
extending  backward,  and  the  whole  orgu  capa- 
ble of  bemg  projected  frt>m  the  month  in  a  re- 
versed position  for  the  seizure  of  its  insect  prej; 
the  organ  of  hearing  has  a  tympannm,  and  ai 
aerial  cavity  nnder  it  oommunicating  withtU 
throat.  The  mouth  is  very  widely  de)*,««4 
some  of  the  larger  species  have  been  knows  to 
swallow  small  mammals  and  birds ;  like  other 
amphibians,  they  cannot  drink.  The  atiwtiiB 
of  the  heart,  gills,  and  lungs,  and  the  phoKme- 
na  of  the  circulation  in  the  tadpole  and  adnll^ 
and  of  the  branchial,  pulmonary,  and  cntaneoa 
respirations,  have  been  described  in  the  article 
Amphibia.  The  well  known  voice  of  thefiog 
varies  so  mnch  in  intensity  and  tone  as  to  rente 
it  difiBcult  from  the  sound  to  asoBrtain  the  dis- 
tance of  the  animal,  fiir  surpasdng  in  this  re- 
spect the  efforts  of  the  most  skilful  ventrilo- 
qnist ;  it  can  make  a  doll  sound  eren  nnds 
water.  Amonp;  the  many  tmthors  who  hsn 
attempted  to  imitate  in  words  the  eoundia 
the  frog,  one  of  the  most  successful  is  A» 
tophanea,  in  whose  comedy  of  the  "  ^^'PJ 
frequent  verse  in  the  chorus  ^sMukthahs 
hxu,  whose  night-long  repetition  in  spriiw*" 
summer  sometimes  renders  sleep  impoflsibie  ^ 
those  unaccustomed  to  it  By  their  power « 
retarding  or  accelerating  the  reqjiiatoiJJ*"* 
ments,  and  of  aerating  the  blood  tl''**K'r 
vessels  distributed  to  the  skin,  frogs  o'*?'*? 
resist  considerable  changes  of  cold  «™;^. 
and  to  sustain  life  daring  their  winter  tMpd^; 
the  absorption  and  exhalation  performed  throw 
the  skin  explain  their  occurrence  and  P"^?^ 
existence  under  ciroumstancee  where  crdinoT 
animals  would  -soon  perish,  as  nndff  w»t«  ** 
in  air-tight  places.  The  sexes  are  separate, «« 
the  reproductive  functions  are  performed  in  w 
soDie  mechanioal  and  pasiuonless  nuumv  «  " 
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most  Sahea ;  the  ova  are  feotmdated  at  the  mo- 
□aeat  of  their  exdarion.    As  the  e^  are  ex- 
pelled they  are  enreloped  in  a  glairy  ma«,  in 
whioh  the  embryos  are  seen  distributed  like 
black  dots ;  the  development  is  Tery  rapid  under 
favorable  circnmstanceB  of  temperatare,  the 
head  and  tail  becominfl  perceptible  in  the  course 
of  the  8d  day,  the  giSs  on  the  8d,  and  the  tad- 
pole at  the  temperature  of  80°  F.  (as  in  Bnsco- 
ni's  experiments)  may  leave  the  egg  on  the  4th 
or  Still  day ;  bot  in  the  ordinary  seasons  of  tem- 
perate Europe  and  America,  the  young  are  not 
hatched  until  about  a  month  after  the  deposit 
of  the  eggs.    The  tadpole  is  half  an  inch  long 
'when  hatched ;  the  mouth  is  distinct,  but  smail 
and  without  lips;  the  giOa  rapidly  enlarge,  and 
when  at  their  maximum  development  afford 
beantiM  objects  for  distdaying  the  droulation; 
the  gills  soon  be^  to  decrease  in  sise,  and  are 
finauy  witikdrawn  within  the  branchial  cavity, 
as  in  fidtes,  and  concealed  by  an  opercular  fold 
of  integument ;  the  eyes  are  perfectly  formed ; 
the  mouth  acquires  movable  lips,  is  placed  nearer 
the  end  of  the  head,  and  is  used  for  the  intro- 
duction of  vegetable  food;  the  caudal  fin  in- 
creases in  size,  and  serves  for  rapid  locomotion. 
Without  any  great  change  in  form,  the  size  is 
rapidly  increased ;  2  nnaU  tubercles  appear  near 
the  vent,  the  rudiments  of  the  posterior  legs, 
which  are  soon  developed  into  the  perfect  limM ; 
the  anterior  limbs  are  afterward  formed  under 
the  skin  in  a  similar  manner ;  as  the  legs  are 
perfected  the  tail  is  gradually  absorbed  from 
the  tip  to  the  base,  and  progression  is  effected 
by  the  hind  limbs.    The  lungs  are  now  fitted 
for  the  respiration  of  (ur,  and  the  little  creatures 
come  on  land  in  search  of  worms  and  insects, 
and  in  such  multitudes  in  damp  weather  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  belief  still  popularly  adhered  to 
m  many  places,  that  it  has  ramed  frogs.    They 
grow  rapidly  during  the  summer  and  autumn, 
and  in  winter  plunge  into  the  mud  to  pass  tbeir 
stage  of  hibernation.    In  the  tadpole  state  great 
numbers  are  devoured  by  fishes,  other  reptiles, 
and  breach  other ;  and  the  adults  famish  food 
for  all  classes  of  vertebrata  from  fishes  up  to 
man  himself.     It  Is  probable  that  not  more 
than  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  which  come 
from  the  egg  in  the  spring  live  to  reach  their 
winter  retreat ;  if  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
from  all  enemies,  frogs  may  live  many  years. 
Serpents  among  reptiles,  pickerel  among  fishes, 
vultures,  storks,  herons,  and  cranes  among  birds, 
are  the  worst  enemies  of  fit>gs ;  were  it  not 
for  the  storks  of  Egypt,  that  country  would  he 
overran  with  frogs.    When  it  is  remembered 
that  each  female  frog  of  the  hundreds  in  a 
single  locality  may  produce  1,000  young,  which 
hide  in  crevices  in  the  earth  and  under  stones, 
ready  to  come  forth  to  enjoy  the  genial  summer 
showers,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  attempt 
to  explain  the  appearance  of  the  frog  multitudes 
by  supposing  them  to  have  fallen  from  the 
olooda,  as  has  been  believed  even  from  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  or  by  the  supposition  that  they 
have,  beat  taken  up  trom  some  marsh  by  « 
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whirlwind  and  let  liill  duijng  a  nia ;  the  latter 
occurrence,  on  a  small  scale,  is  not  impossible, 
in  exceptional  cases.  The  frogs  which  thus  ap- 
pear bear  marks  of  their  recent  metamorphosis, 
in  the  remnant  of  a  tail  and  other  organs ;  crawl- 
ing as  they  naturally  would  into  the  ground, 
the  swelling  of  the  earth  from  nun  womd  drive 
them  out  by  compression.  From  facts  recorded 
in  the  "  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  Hi»> 
tory"  (1868,  pp.  841  and  462),  it  would  seem 
that  frogs  and  toads  may  be  reproduced  without 
passing  throui^  the  intermediate  stage  of  tad- 
pole ;  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  many  common 
fishes  have  been  ascertained  to  be  viviparous, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  eggs  laid  in  local- 
ities where  water  cannot  be  obtuned,  as  in  cel- 
lars and  hothouses  and  beds,  may  produce frtjgs, 
whose  larval  form  is  very  soon  exchanged  for 
the  perfect  state,  the  gills  being  prematurely 
cast  to  enable  the  animal  to  accommodate  itself 
to  its  new  circumstances ;  and  it  may  be,  as  Mr. 
Jenyns  remarks,  that  the  frvgs  are  hatched  on 
lima  in  the  perfect  state,  tiie  ^Us  either  never 
having  existed  or  having  disappeared  imme- 
diately after  birth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  ascertuned  that  the  larval  or  tadpole  state 
may  be  unnaturally  prolonged ;  Prof  J.  Wyman 
(in  the  "  Froceedin^'of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  vol.  iii.  p.  86)  experi- 
mented on  the  tadpoles  of  the  common  bullfrogs 
the  greater  number  of  which  pass  the  winter 
without  having  undergone  metamorphosis,  not 
becoming  perfect  animals  until  the  following 
spring ;  he  found  that  the  tadpole  state,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  darkness  and  low  temperature,  could 
be  prolonged  certainly  from  one  to  two  years, 
and  probably  much  longer ;  possibly  some  of  the 
cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jenyns  and  others  may 
admit  of  explanation  by  prolongation  rt^er 
than  an  absence  of  the  larval  condition,  tbo 
young  frogB  having  been  the  result  of  tadpoles 
which  had  passed  their  larval  condition  in  some 
other  locality,  or  in  the  same  in  a  torpid  state 
for  a  year. — The  tenacity  of  life  in  frogs  is  very 

Ct;  they  survive  the  severest  wounds.  Uvea 
_  time  after  the  heart  and  entrails  are  re- 
moved, and  display  jnnscular  contractility  and 
the  phenomena  of  circulation  in  various  organs 
for  many  minutes  and  even  hours  after  death 
has  actually  taken  place.  On  this  account  the 
frog  has  fh>m  time  immemorial  been  selected  as 
a  subject  of  experiment  to  ascertain  and  illus- 
trate the  most  important  phenomena  of  human 
I>hysiology,  and  has  in  this  way  been  of  ines- 
timable advantage  to  mankind.  The  change  of 
a  fish-like  animal,  breathing  by  means  of  gUls  in 
water,  to  a  leaping,  air-breathing  creature,  with 
the  correspondmg  modifications  of  food  and  hab- 
its, is  well  calculated  to  exdte  the  admiration  of 
a  thinking  person.  The  air  cells  of  the  frog's 
lungs,  the  membrane  of  its  foot,  and  the  delicate 
fringe  of  the  tadpole's  gills,  afford  admirable 
and  eanly  obtained  tissues  for  demonstrating 
under  the  microscope  the  circulation  in  the 
capillarv  vessels,  with  their  cluuns  of  moving 
blood  iJobules.   The  stmotore  of  the  lungs  and. 
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tbe  mechanism  of  fheir  respiration  ftarnidied  to 
anatomifltB  and  phyriologists  proof  of  the  changes 
which  tbe  blood  undergoes  mider  tbe  inflttenoe 
of  tbe  oxygen  of  the  air  through  ^e  medinm 
of  a  thin  interTeninff  vascnlar  wall.  Tbe  sensi- 
bility of  their  muscles  to  the  galvanic  currents 
led  Galvani  and  Yolta  to  most  important  dis- 
coveries in  electridtr  and  galvanism,  whence 
flowed  the  great  resolts  obtained  by  Bell,  Fara- 
day, and  IJLattenoci  in  tbe  physiology  of  the 
nerrons  system,  and  by  Davy  and  others  in 
physios  and  the  chemical  oonstitntion  of  bodies 
previously  supposed  dmple.  The  phenomraa 
of  entaneous  aosorption,  exhalation,  and  respi- 
ration have  derived  their  ftaUest  illustration  and 
explanation  fW>m  experiments  made  on  the  soft 
and  naked  skin  of  tbe  frog.  Thus  this  despised 
creature  has  rendered  the  greatest  services  to 
anatomy,  physiolojgy,  physics,  and  chemistry, 
and  has  thrown  light  which  no  other  animal 
could  on  the  functions  of  innervation,  muscular 
contractility,  circulation,  respiration,  absorption, 
and  generation.  Tbe  frog  is  not  only  a  graoe- 
Ail  and  harmless  animal,  but  is  actually  useM 
in  destroying  insects  and  slugs  iqjnrious  to  vege- 
tation. Though  in  England  and  the  United 
States  ftogs  are  rarely  eaten  by  man,  in  France 
and  sontbem  Europe  they  are  largely  oonsomed 
as  food  ;  they  are  caught  in  various  ways,  and 
are  preserved  in  large  "  froggeries"  until  wanted 
for  the  table;  tbe  flesh  is  most  delicate  and 
nutritious  at  the  time  when  they  are  about  to 
enter  their  winter  quarters,  yet  great  numbers 
are  eaten  in  the  spring,  when  they  are  more 
easily  caught;  the  hind  limbs  are  generally 
tbe  only  part  eaten,  and  these  are  cooked  in 
various  modes,  in  all  of  which  they  are  as  much 
more  delicate  than  chicken  as  that  is  superior 
to  veal  and  pork.  In  the  materia  medica  the 
flesh  of  frogs  has  long  been  used  by  continental 
physicians  as  the  bssis  for  anti-scorbutio  an,d 
restorative  broths. — The  largest  species  of  the 
genus  rafut  in  tbe  United  States  is  the  bnllfh>g 
{B.  pipien*,  Latr.),  which  often  measures  when 
extended  18  or  21  indies ;  tbe  general  color 
above  is  green  in  front,  dusky  olive  behind,  with 
irr^lar  black  blotohes,  and  below  yellowish 
white,  with  dusky  marks;  the  limbs  dusky, 
with  black  bars.  The  bullfrog,  so  cidled  from 
its  loud  voice,  is  rather  solitaiy  in  its  habits, 
Hying  about  stagnant  and  sluggish  water,  not 
very  abundant  in  one  place  except  during  the 
breeding  season ;  it  is  the  most  aquatic  of  the 
fh>gs,  and  an  exoellent  swimmer,  often  living 
for  years  in  wells,  where  it  is  allowed  to  re- 
main under  the  supposition  that  it  purifies  the 
water;  it  is  also  an  active  leaper,  taking  to 
the  water  when  alarmed.  Its  voracity  is  ex- 
treme ;  it  devours  young  ducks,  snakes,  moles, 
mice,  insects,  worms,  snails,  its  own  tadpoles, 
and  any  small  animal  it  can  catdi;  it  does 
BOt  seize  prey  unless  alive  or  in  motion.  The 
species  is  very  Kenerslly  distributed  over  the 
United  States.  A  smaller  ^ocies,  the  northeni 
bullfrog  {R.  Bbrieonetmi,  Holbr.),  is  dark  olive 
above,  silvery  and  flesh-oolored  below;  found 


near  the  outlet  of  Lake  George.  The^viiigfrag 
(R/ontinaliM,  Le  Oonte)  is  green  uore,  vitli 
ansky  ^xtts  behind ;  throat  and  ibdomes  jd- 
low ;  hind  limbs  dark  green,  with  dnak^  im; 
a  cutaneous  fold  or  ridge  from  the  ortiit  to  tbe 
hind  legs;  the  total  length  is  aboatHindiM; 
it  is  fcmd  of  springs  of  oold  water,  ud  feeds  on 
worms  and  insects;  it  is  common  i^Ksne 
to  Virginia.    The  marsh  frx>g  (£,  poiwlrii,  Le 
Oonte)  is  pale  brown  above,  with  2  kHigiti&il 
rows  of  dark  brown  square  tpatt  on  tbe  UdL 
and  side^  yellowish  white  below,  witiitbepDi- 
torior  half  of  the  thighs  bright  ^elkw  motliej 
with  black ;  it  is  slender  and  dehcateljforoed, 
about  8  inches  in  total  length ;  it  is  foood  fitn 
Maine  to  Yirnnia,  on  the  borders  of  mu^ 
and  pools,  and  sometimes  at  a  grest  distuct 
from  water ;  it  has  a  peculiar  strong  nd  dis- 
agreeable odor ;  from  its  bein^aisvoritelwitfcr 
pike,  it  is  often  called  the  pickerel  frog.  Ae 
shad  frog  (£.Aal«etna,Kalm)  is  one  of  tlM  laid- 
somest  spedes,  being  green  above,  with  vnto 
spots  of  oark  brown  maigined  with  yeDor,  nd 
yellowish  white  beneath ;  it  is  abootSi  iidieiii 
total  length,  active,  and  ^le  to  le^>  a  dittaee  of 
8  to  10  feet  when  alarmed ;  it  is  called  diidfb; 
fivm  its  appearihg  in  the  middle  ststeein  the 
spring  with  this  tail ;  it  is  also  called  viterind 
leopard  frog ;  it  is  very  widely  diatribsted  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  the  nearest  rejnieMntitiTe 
here  of  the  common  fitig  of  Enn^  being  Sb 
tliat  sought  after  by  epicures.    The  vood  fof 
(R.  $ykiatiea,  Le  Oonte)  is  pale  reddish  tevn 
above,  and  yellowish  white  beloir;  tbebeed 
has  a  dark  brown  stripe  extending  from  the 
snout  to  the  tympanum  through  the  eye;  the 
total  length  is  alittle  over  Siindiee;  itisfboid 
fit>m  Michigan  to  the  Carolinas,  chiefly  is  tUet 
woods,  preferring  those  of  osk ;  it  ii  lein, 
when  pursued  biding  itself  under  ksrei;  it 
rarely  approaches  water  exc^t  in  tbe  bree&{ 
season.    The  crying  frog  (S.  damitatt,  Wj, 
a  slender  species,  is  oliTe-oolwed  in  frost,  di^ 
behind,    and  rilvery  white  below;  tbe  totil 
length  is  &J-  inches;  it  is  very  active,  sadwha 
leaping  frightened  into  the  watviittsnt^ 
loud  crv ;  it  is  a  southern  speciee,  tildv  th* 
place  of  uie  spring  ftt>g  of  the  ncHlL— Liu^ 
other  reptiles,  the  common  ftog  of  Enrope  (i 
temporaria,  Linn.)  differs  from  all  Anw*" 
spedes ;  the  color  is  generally  brown,  bi'Sb^ 
to  reddish  or  yellowiBh  above,  with  •"'P" 
spots  of  black  or  brown,  and  fransrene  l«* 
on  the  legs,  and  yellowish  white  bdo»  »« 
smaller  and  fewer  spots ;  the  moet  ew^J* 
mark  is  an  dongated  brown  patch  WiWw 
eye  on  each  side ;  the  total  length  is  (M  i 
inches;  it  is  found  very  generally  overBm^ 
Tbe  green  frog  of  Eurc^  (R  «**'^fe 
is  of  a  general  gteeniab  cokw  above,  wltli|*J 
or  brownish  marks,  and  sometimes  witj  'J* 
low  stripes  on  the  back,  and  yeDowfeli  wiw 
below ;  the  total  length  is  abont  8  incb"]** 
distributed  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  nMBOJ 
Africa,  and  is  tbe  spedes  most  sooght rfarw 
food. — ^There  are  several  qiedes  of  an"  ** 
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principally  Ameriosn  and  sabtropioal,  b«I<»iguig 
to  the  genus  eyttignathtu  CWagle^  oharooterized 
bjr  the  almost  entire  absence  of  weba  to  the 
toes ;  for  their  description  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  works  of  Dr.  Holbrook  (vol.  i.),  and  of 
DomSril  and  Bibron  (vol.  viii.).  The  genus 
eeratophrjf$  (Boie)  or  pAryno(;ero*(Tsohudi)  will 
be  described  under  Hobnxd  Fboo  ;  the  tree 
£:oe8  (hjfla,  Laurenti)  and  the  peeping  frogs 
(h>fiode*,  Fitz.)  will  be  noticed  under  Tree  Fboo, 
belonging  as  they  do  to  the  family  hylada. — 
The  frogs  are  considered  by  Agassiz  lower 
than  the  toads  among  anourous  batrac^ians,  on 
account  of  their  aquatic  habits,  the  persistence 
of  the  embryonic  webs  betweea  the  toes,  and 
the  non-existence  of  glands  developed  in  the 
substance  of  the  skin.  The  family  ranida  are 
the  most  numerously  represented  of  the  fossil 
anourous  batrachians.  and  their  remains  occur 
in  the  tertiary  and  diluTian  formations,  some- 
times  of  large  size.  The  gigantic  eAetro<A«r>«m 
or  Idbyrinthodon  is  placed  by  Jiiger,  Fitzinger, 
and  Owen  among  batrachians;  this  immense 
fcxw-like  animal,  with  a  head  3  or  8  feet  long 
and  the  body  10  or  12,  first  appeared  in  dte 
carboniferous  period,  was  abundant  in  the  trias- 
sie,  and  probaoly  disappeared  before  the  jaras- 
aic  epoch.  This  creature,  whether  saurian  or 
batrachian,  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
fossil  footprints  of  the  Connecticut  valley. 
(See  Fossil  Footpbihts.)  From  facts  now  as- 
certained it  would  appear  that  the  muddy  shores 
and  flats  of  remote  geological  ages  were  in- 
habited by  batraoboid  forms  as  strange  as  the 
iyiagpterodaetyU  or  the  great  iehthyoiaiirui 
and  ptenotaunu,  and  that  possibly  frogs  12  feet 
long  (like  eieirotherium),  aai  deprived  perha^ 
<^  anterior  extremities,  leaped  and  croaked  in 
the  ancient  marshes. 

FR0I8SART,  Jkhaw,  or  Jbaw,  a  French 
dironider  .and  poet,  bom  in  Valenciennes  in 
1337,  died  in  Chimay  about  1410.  His  father, 
a  heraldic  painter,  destined  him  from  infancy  to 
the  clerical  profession,  although  his  natural  dis- 
position seems  not  to  have  fitted  him  for  that 
calling.  He  was  scarody  20  years  old  when, 
VLDoa  the  invitation  of  Bobert  of  Namur,  lord 
oi  Beaufort,  he  undertook  to  write  a  history  of 
the  wars  and  adventures  of  his  time.  lie  com- 
piled from  the  Vraie*  ehroniauet  of  Jehan  Le 
Bel,  canon  of  St  Lambert  in  Li^gje,  the  1st  part 
of  his  own  "  Ohronlcles,"  embracing  the  period 
from  1826  to  1840.  When  this  was  completed 
he  went  to  Endand  in  1860  and  presented  it  to 
Philippa  of  Hamanit,  the  queen  of  Edward  IH, 
who  nchly  rewarded  him.  But  the  queen,  dis- 
covering that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  hop«le6s 
passion  for  a  lady  of  exalted  rank  in  his  own 
ooontty,  out  of  compassion  sent  him  back  with 
a  good  equipment.  In  1362  he  returned,  and 
was  made  clerk  of  her  chapel  (having  already 
taken  holy  orders),  and  also  her  secretary.  In 
1804  he  vimted  Scotland,  where  he  was  kindly 
treated  by  King  David  Bruce,  and  enjoyed  the 
Jiospitality  of  the  Douglases.  He  made  his 
Jonmeya  on  horseback,  attended  only  b^  his 


gregrhoond,  and  gathering  on  his  way  much 
valuable  iiuormation,  which  he  used  afterward 
in  the  continuation  of  his  Ohronides,  which 
henceforth  embodied  the  results  of  personal  ob- 
servation and  experience.  AfUr  gathering  am- 
ple materials  in  Great  Britain,  he  returned  to 
the  continent,  and  in  1366  went  to  the  English 
court  at  Bordeaux.  Thence  he  returned  for  a 
short  time  to  England,  and  in  1368  we  find  him 
accompanying  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  to  Italy, 
and,  with  Chancer  and  Petrarch,  witnessing  in 
Milan  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  that 
prince  with  the  daughter  of  Galeazzo  Visconti. 
He  visited  several  other  Italian  courts,  and 
large  gratuities  were  bestowed  upon  him  by 
some  of  the  Italian  princes.  In  1869  his  pro- 
tectress Fhilippa  of  Hidnanlt  died,  and  he  com- 
memorated her  virtues  in  an  elegy ;  he  has  also 
feelingly  narrated  her  death  in  the  2d  part 
of  the  Ist  book  of  his  Chronides.  He  now  re- 
paired to  his  native  country,  where  he  obtained 
the  living  of  Lestines.  But  the  life  of  a  country 
priest  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  attached  him- 
self to  'Wenoeslas  of  Luxembourg,  duke  of  Bra- 
bant, a  liberal,  pious,  and  courteous  prince,  and 
himself  a  poet,  who  intrusted  him  with  the 
care  of  collecting  and  writing  down  his  ron- 
deaus, bidladB,  songs,  and  viralaya.  To  tliese 
Froissart  added  some  of  his  own  compositions, 
and  the  collection  formed  a  volume  with  the 
tide  of  Meljfadtr,  or  the  "Knight  of  the  Gold- 
en Sun."  But  Wenoeslas  died  before  the 
work  was  completed,  and  Froissart  had  to  look 
for  other  employment.  Guy,  count  of  Blois, 
made  him  derk  of  his  chapel,  and  sent  him  with 
aletter  of  introduction  and  gifts  to  Gaston  Ph4- 
bns,  count  of  Foix,  at  whose  court  Froissart 
found  himself  in  a  congenial  sphere.  After  so- 
jooming  a  long  while  at  Orthez  and  receiving 
from  Gaston  Fh^bnson  his  departure  a  gratuity 
of  80  florins,  he  accompanied  this  prince's  niece^ 
Jeanne  de  Boulogne,  when  she  went  to  Biom 
to  marry  the  duke  of  Berry.  Thence  he  repair- 
ed to  Baria,  and  visited  the  lord  of  Ooucy  in  his 
casde  of  Ordveccaur,  receiving  fimn  him  much 
valuable  information  upon  the  political  relations 
between  France  and  En^and.  He  afterward 
travelled  again  through  Holland,.  Langnedoc, 
and  other  countries.  In  1890  he  settied  at  Chi- 
may, having  been  appointed  canon  and  treas- 
urer to  the  church  there,-  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  time  spent  in  a  visit  to  England  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  Richard  11.  with  a 
collection  of  his  poems,  he  there  devoted  bis 
later  years  to  the  completion  of  his  great  work; 
His  book  is  a  living  picture  of  his  age.  An  ad- 
mirer of  heroic  deeds,  an  instinctive  courtier  of 
every  prince  or  lord,  ddighted  with  feasts  and 
pageants,  he  vividly  depicts  all  that  interests 
nim,  and  gives  more  prominence  to  individual 
exploita  than  to  Important  events.  He  is  de- 
void of  patriotism,  and  shows  no  partiality 
to  the  Freiich,  narrating  their  defeats  with  as 
much  gusto  as  tiieir  victories ;  he  has  no  philo- 
sophical views  nor  political  opinions ;  but  he  ia 
inoontrovertibly  the  most  amnsing  and  viva* 
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oions  of  ehranlolen.  He  alaoleft  no  fewer  than 
80,000  Yenes,  a  few  specimens  of  which  have 
been  occasionally  published ;  bnt  his  fame  rests 
exdnsively  upon  his  historical  woric  This  em- 
braces the  annals  of  the  14th  century  fix>m 
1826  to  1400,  and  was  printed  for  tite  first  tnne 
about  1498  at  Paris  by  Antoine  Vtourd  (4  vols. 
tcL),  under  tiie  title  of  Ckroniqvei  dt  I\rane«, 
ePAnalettrre,  Uttxtta,  ePSgxigne,  de  Br«tagn«, 
d«  wueogne,  Flandret,  tt  litta  tPalenUmr. 
The  last  and  best  edition  is  by  Bnohon,(16  vols. 
8to.,  Paris,  18S4),  reprinted  with  important  ad- 
ditions and  improTementa  in  the  Pemthion  lU- 
tjni«r«jmder  the  title  of  Z«»  ehroniquet  i»  $ire 
IJian  ^vtMori,  qui  traitent  de$  merteilUuMi 
4Htrepri*et,  nobks  aemiurti,  et  /ait$  Sarmet 
oAtemu  en  ton  Ump*  en  Pranee,  Angleterre, 
Sretaigne,  Sotirgogne,  6eoi*e,  Etpaigne,  Portin- 
fol,  et  i*  outri*,  novtdUment  retuei  et  auff' 
mentiee  d!apri»  le*  manveeritt,  atee  notet,  ielair- 
eitiemenU,  tablet,  et  glottaire  (8  large  vols.  Svo., 
Paris,  168J(-'6).  This,  however,  is  fSi  from  being 
Judged  satisfikotory  by  the  learned,  and  a  com- 
petent scholar  has  been  for  years  preparing  a 
new  edition.  A  volume  of  extracts,  contain- 
ing the  meet  interesting  parts,  was  published  in 
1846.  His  Ohronicles  were  &«t  tnuislated  into 
English  by  Bonrohier,  Lord  Bemers  (3  vols,  fol., 
Lond<»,  1638-*S6),  reprinted  in  1818  in  8  vols. 
4to.  Sir  Walter  Soott  was  of  opinion  that  for 
artlessnesa  and  vivacity  oi  style,  this  old  verrion 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  more  exact  and  learned 
translation  made  by  Thinnas  Johnes^  under  the 
title  of  "Sir  John  Froissart's  Ohronicles  of 
England,  France,  and  the  adjoining  Oonntries" 
(4  vols,  4to.,Hafod  press,  1808-'6).  Ane£tion 
of  Johnes'a  trandaaon  has  been  published  by 
Henry  Bohn  (3  vols.  roy.  8vo.,  London,  1846). 

FRONm  apolitical  fiiotion  in  France  which 
headed  an  insurrectionary  movement  daring 
the  latter  part  of  the  minority  of  Louis  JtlV. 
The  name  vXJ^vndmurt,  which  means  literally 
riingers,  was  applied  to  its  members  in  derision ; 
in  tiieir  sneering  and  flippant  attaoba  upon 
Cardinal  Hazarin  they  were  said  to  resemble 
boys  throwing  stones  ftt>m  slings.  The  Ions 
and  powerflil  rule  of  Biohelieu  had  completed 
the  woric  of  oentralizinK  all  the  power  of 
France  in  the  hands  of  the  rovid  government, 
_  and  finally  broken  the  might  of  thelndependent 
'  femihes  in  the  kingdom.  The  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion, which  was  oniahed  in  its  last  conspirades, 
revived  under  his  feebler  sncceasor  in  the  par- 
liaments or  high  Jndidal  bodies,  of  which  that 
of  Paris  numbered  many  persons  of  rank  and 
distinction.  Mazarin  was  hated  by  the  great 
as  a  foreigBer  and  friend  of  foreigners,  and  by 
the  people  for  his  extortions ;  he  was  be«de  de- 
spised, m  spite  of  hia  succeashd  management  of 
for^gn  a&ira,  as  an  unworthy  disciple  of  Biche- 
lien.  The  paniament  of  Paris  made  use  (tf  its 
privilege  to  refbse  the  registration  of  some  new 
financial  acts  of  the  court.  It  waa  in  v^  that 
eeveral  lite  dejuttiee  of  the  king  ordered  the 
registration;  the  resistance  became  still  more 
active.    Maiarin  resorted  to  violence,  causing 


ttie  arrest  of  the  two  moat  Bbaloas  oppoocatitf 
the  court  (Am.  26,  1648).  But  the  not  dn 
the  people  of  Paris  rose  in  anna,  fimtied 
the  Swiss  guards,  and  erected  liarrieaaei  in 
tiie  streets  adjoining  the  royd  pdice.  n« 
frightened  oonrt  regaled  the  nev  Uxei  ud 
promised  a  better  adminintration  of  jwtiN.  TU* 
atill  m<jro  encouraged  ib^Jirondetn  of  fin  {«• 
liament,  whose  continued  <^po«tion  finaOywa. 
pelled  Uie  court  to  retire  to  St,  GemitiaHtt. 
6, 1649).  Paris  was  now  in  the  haodicf  ft* 
insurgents,  and  Prince  Louis  Oond6  at  tlitlieid 
of  7,000  men  undertook  to  besiege  it  Thepnw 
liament  called  the  people  of  the  dty  to  ann; 
the  prince  of  Oonti,  the  dukes  <rf  Langneril^ 
B««ufort,  Orleans,  Booinon,  Elbed^  yeod6Be, 
and  Kemoura,  the  marahal  dela  HoUie,  lad  tbe 
genial  and  p^ular  De  Bets,  came  forward  u 
their  leaders;  n>iritedandbeaiitiMbcB«s,aBiaig 
whom  the  dncoeas  de  Longnerille  was  Oe  noit 
conspicuous,  inspired  their  courage ;  aad  Ma 
wd  was  expected  from  the  Netherianda.  Bttw 
leatders  of  uie  movement,  having  it  in  their  pav«r 
to  ohange  it  into  a  complete  revdntioD  Qw  Att 
which  had  Just  been  achieved  in  Endaad,  la- 
came  afrud  of  the  conseqn«ices  of  ueir  on 
victory,  and  hastened  to  oondode  (Vaithll)i 
treaty  with  the  oonrt  at  Bud.  The  sabaa^ 
leases  of  the  Fronde  were  composed  of  iotnggei 
and  contentions  for  power  between  the  ptiMi 
of  the  blood  and  the  oardinal-miniater.  iile 
the  return  of  the  court  to  the  caiHta]  (Aug.  181 
Mazarin  agtun  used  violenoe,  and  nadliOi^neTUi 
and  the  prinoes  of  Gond£  and  Conti  atrested  (Jn. 
18,1660).  This  caused  rinngs  in  the  proriBce^ 
and  Marshal  Tnrenne  hastened  to  the  raacM  of 
theprinoes.  After  several  adnaitagea,lxnrefct^ 

of  Bethel  (Deo.  18).  The  triumphant  niim«f 
ooidd  not  long  ei\}oy  bis  saooesB;  tlw  mited 
4^podtion  of  all  parties  compelled  ha  tt 
release  the  princes,  and  to  fly  to  the  Nc<to^ 
lands.  The  parliament  proolaimad  Ua  bail- 
ment, and  Oond6  reigned  at  conrL  TlieeeiM 
now  degenerated  into  mere  intrigne;  tbeijaM 
mother  prevailed  on  Turenne  to  desert  his  fait;; 
the  coaqjutor  De  Betz,  the  sonl  of f»*J 
movement,  was  brought  over  by  Msxarin.  Omw 
fled  to  Gnienne,  r^ected  the  compromiabgji^ 
posalsof  the  young  king,  who  at  the  age  on 
had  nominally  oommenced  his  rekn  (S^t  % 
1661),  repdred  to  Bordeanx,  armed  hia  Ma» 
ous  adherents,  and  marched  toward  the  cmW; 
bntTurenne  commanded  agdosthii^  t"^^^ 
would  have  been  routed  near  Paria(Jnly  J,  Iw*) 
if  the  gates  of  the  city  had  not  been  throvn^ 
to  him.  Paris,  however,  tired  of  oonunotim 
treated  with  the  court,  which  had  *i«l™*2 
and  Louis  promised  an  amnesty  sad  w» 
missal  of  the  hated  minister.  Cond*,  hn*l 
received  a  PeSnforooment  of  12,000  »«"  *3 
Lorrsune,r^ected  thepropostiona,  aadaareW 
into  Champagne;  but  finding  noadhei«itM» 
went  over  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  Netheriioft 
Louis  XrV".  having  returned  to  hia  af^iS 
81),  proBoribed  Owid6,  and  fwbade  dl  pom* 
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action  on  fhe  part  of  the  parliament  ICazarin 
also  returned  triomphantly  (Feb.  8,  .1663)  to 
his  post.  Many  who  had  distingnished  them- 
selves in  the  parliament  or  under  OondS  were 
temporarily  banished,  and  the  movement  in  the 
provinces  soon  subsided  (1658). — See  Do  Bo- 
rante,  Leparlement  et  la  frovM  (Paris,  1869). 

FBONTENAO,  a  county  of  Canada  West, 
bounded  8.  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  near  its 
head  in  Lake  Ontario ;  area,  1,342  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  18B2,  80,785.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway  of  Canada,  which  passes  throogh 
Kingston,  the  county  seat,  and  by  the  Bideaa 
canal,  which  has  a  terminus  at  that  city. 

FBONTIGNAO,  a  sweet  musoat  wine  made 
in  Frontignan,  in  the  department  of  H6ranlt. 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  white  and  red,  and  is  an  agree- 
able table  wine. 

FROST.  By  feU  of  the  temp|erature  of  the 
^  to  the  fireezing  point,  the  moisture  upon  the 
sarface  of  the  eartn  is  congealed,  and  appears 
in  the  form  of  icy  particles,  which,  as  well  as 
the  phenomenon  itself,  are  designated  as  frost. 
Continuance  of  low  temperature  causes  the 
frost  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  plants, 
and  further  and  further  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground ;  that  is,  the  moisture  is  converted 
into  ice,  the  effect  of  which,  by  reason  of  its 
increase  in  bulk,  is  to  burst  the  fibres  of  the 
plant,  causing  more  or  less  ii^ury,  according  to 
the  delicacy  of  its  organization,  and  the  quantity 
of  water  it  may  have  imbibed.  In  the  soil  a 
similar  result  takes  place  when  by  thawing  Haa 
earthy  particles  are  freed  from  the  binding 
effect  of  the  disseminated  ice;  and  when  in 
the  spring  the  frost  is  said  to  have  come  out 
)f  the  ground,  its  useful  effect  is  perceived  in 
the  finely  pulverized  state  tp  which  it  has  re- 
Inced  the  clods.  This  action  of  the  frost  ez- 
«ndB  also  to  the  disintegration  of  the  rocky 
strata,  and  it  is  found  to  be  amost  powerful  agent 
A  the  conversion  of  the  solid  materials  of  the 
;arth  to  the  condition  of  soil.  The  water  pen- 
itrating  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  there 
xeezing  bursts  off  the  layers,  sometimes  throw- 
ing them  violently  to  a  distance  with  an  explo- 
sion, as  if  they  had  been  blasted  with  powder. 
rhe  force  has  even  been  applied  as  a  mechanical 
sower  for  splitting  rocks,  water  being  poured 
[nto  the  seams  and  allowed  to  freeze.  What  is 
called  white  or  hoar  fWwt,  which  is  seen  in  cool 
mornings  covering  the  ground  and  objects  ez- 
[>OBed  to  the  weather,  is  frozen  dew,  formed 
when  the  air  is  not  so  cool  as  to  prevent  the  dew 
fl-om  being  precipitated,  but  when  the  surfaces 
upon  vhidi  it  falls  have  been  reduced  by  radi- 
mon  of  heat  (increased  often  by  rapid  evapora- 
:ion)  to  so  low  a  temperature  as  to  cause  it  to 
congeal.  Sometimes  the  frost  does  not  appear 
intu  after  the  sun  has  risen,  its  rays  having  the 
effect  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
br  a  time  by  increasing  the  evaporation.  (See 
EvAPOBATioir.)  A  bright  morning  son  may 
:hna  aggravate  the  injurious  effects  of  frost  upon 
r-egetation.  To  protect  plants  from  frost,  it  is 
inoogh  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat  from 


ttieir  snrfiice ;  but  this  can  be  done  Upon  a  small 
scale  only.  A  thin  covering  of  any  kind  of 
cloth  spread  over  them  will  serve  to  check 
evaporation  and  the  cliilling  effect  it  produces. 
Black  frost  is  the  effect  produced  when  plants 
are  frozen  by  congelation  of  the  moisture  with- 
in them  without  the  appearance  of  congealed 
moisture  npon  their  external  snr&ce. 

FROST,  William:  Edward,  an  En^ish  pidnt- 
er,  bom  in  Wandsworth,  Surrey,  inSept.  1810. 
He  commenced  his  career  as  a  portrait  punter, 
and  executed  in  the  course  of  14  years  upward 
of  800  pictures  of  this  class.  In  1889  he  attempt- 
ed historical  composition,  and  his  "  Prometheus 
Bound,"  ezhibitedinthat  year,  gained  the  gold 
medal  at  the  academy.  In  1848  he  won  a  prize 
of  £100  in  the  Westminster  hall  competition  by 
his  cartoon  of  "  Una  alarmed  by  the  Fawns  and 
Satyrs."  He  thenceforth  abandoned  portrait 
painting,  and  has  since  confined  himself  chiefly 
to  classicid  sabjeote,  or  those  suggested  by  the 
poems  of  Spenser  and  Milton. 

FR0THIN6HAM,  Nathahkl  LAtroDOK, 
D.D.,  an  American  clergyman  and  poet,  bom  in 
Boston,  July  23, 1793.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1811,  and  after  teaching  in 
the  Boston  Latin  school  and  as  private  tutor, 
became  in  1812  instructor  in  rhetoric  and  ora- 
tory at  Harvard,  an  office  which  he  was  the  first 
to  hold.  Meantime  he  pursued  the  study  of 
theology,  and  in  1816  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  church  in  Boston.  This 
cbarge  he  retained  till  ill  health  compelled  his 
redgnation  of  it  in  1860.  He  is  the  author  of 
more  than  60  sermons  published  occasionally, 
and  also  of  a  volume  of ''  Sermons  in  the  Order 
of  a  Twelvemonth"  (Boston,  1862),  none  of 
which  had  otherwise  appeared.  He  has  also 
contributed  many  articles  to  reli^ons  periodi- 
cals, chiefly  to  the  "  Christian  Examiner."  While 
a  student  at  Cambridge  he  delivered  a  poem  at 
tiie  installation  of  Prosident  Kirkland,  and  he 
snbseqnentiy  contributed  several  verdons  fh>m 
the  German  and  orig^id  poems  to  magazines. 
In  1866  a  collection  of  these  was  published  in 
Boston  under  the  titie  of  "Metrical  Piecea, 
Translated  and  Original,"  which  are  distinguish* 
ed,  as  well  as  his  prose  writings,  for  refinement 
of  sentiment  and  graceful  expresaon. 

FHOTHINGHAM,  Richard,  jr.,  an  Ameri- 
can historian.  Journalist,  and  pohtician,  bom  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  Jan.  81,  1812.  At  an 
early  age  his  attention  was  tamed  to  politics 
and  literature,  and  he  formed  a  connection 
with  the  "Boston  Poet,"  of  which  Journal  be 
is  yet  one  of  the  proprietors,  as  well  as  ita 
managing  editor,  and  the  chief  contributor  to 
its  colnmnsi  Having  become  known  as  a  po- 
litical writer  and  speaker,  he  was  chosen  to 
the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  in 
1889  by  his  native  town,  where  he  has  always 
resided.  He  was  reelected  in  1840,  *42,  '49, 
and  '60.  He  was  during  each  of  these  terms 
a  prominent  member  of  the  house,  on  account 
or  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  parliament- 
ary law  and  general  history.    In  1660  he  was 
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nominated  for  ihe  office  of  representative  in 
oongreM  by  the  demoorets  of  the  (then)  4th 
district,  but  failed  of  an  eleotioD.  In  1851  be 
waa  a  delegate  to  the  national  oowvention  of 
the  democratic  partjr,  and  had  an  effective  part 
in  the  measnres  -which,  in  1863,  led  to  the 
nomination  of  Gen.  Pierce  for  the  presidency. 
Mr.  Frotbingham  'was  elected  one  of  the  dele- 
gates from  Charlestown  to  the  convoition  call- 
ed in  1868  to  revise  the  constitntion  of  Massa- 
chasetts.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  delates 
of  that  lx)dy,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the 
Judiciary,  banking,  corporations,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters,  the  frame  of  government,  the 
house  of  repreeentativee,  and  the  militia.  For 
many  years  be  has  been  a  powerftil  writer  on 
banking,  and  his  opinions  with  regard  to  it  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 
In  1861,  and  in  the  two  following  years,  be 
filled  the  office  of  mayor  of  Charlestown,  and 
declined  a  4th  term.  His  "History  of  Oharles- 
town"  was  published  in  1848.  In  1849  appear- 
ed his  "History  of  the  Siege  of  Bost(»i,  and  of 
the  Battles  of  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker 
Hill,"  whidt  quickly  passed  to  a  seoond  edition. 
Ko  monograpn  on  the  American  revolution 
has  greater  merit,  and  it  is  regarded  as  of  the 
highest  authority  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Frotbingham  is  understood  to  be 
now  engaged  on  another  historical  work.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  so- 
ciety, holding  in  it  the  office  of  treasurer,  which 
he  has  discharaed  for  several  years. 

FROUDE,  Jlsras  Asthont,  an  English  his- 
torian, a  son  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Froude,  bom 
at  Dartington  rectory,  Totness,  Devonshire,  in 
1818.  In  1886  he  entered  Oriel  college,  Oxford. 
He  took  his  degree  in  1840,  and  2  years  after  ob- 
tained the  ohancellor'b  prize  for  an  English  es- 
say, and  was  elected  fwow  of  Exeter  college. 
Mr.  Fronde's  syntpathy  with  the  high  church 
views  which  then  prevdled  led  him  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  studymg  for  the  ministry ;  and  he 
proceeded  so  &r  as  to  be  ordained  deacon  in 
1846.  But  he  never  undertook  any  clerical 
duty,  and  soon  abandoned  theology  for  litera- 
ture. In  1847  he  published  a  volume  of  stories, 
entitled  "The  Shadows  of  the  Clouds,"  and  in 
1849  "The  Nemesis  of  Faith,"  a  well  written 
but  gloomy  book,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  usual  theories  of  revealed 
relidon.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this 
book,  Mr.  Froude  reagned  his  fellowship,  and 
was  obliged  to  give  up  an  appointment  which 
he  had  received  to  a  teachenhip  in  Tasma- 
nia. For  2  or  S  years  he  wrote  almost  con- 
stantly for  "Fraser's  Magazine"  and  the  "West- 
minster. Review."  One  of  his  articles  in  the 
latter  on  the  book  of  Job  has  been  reprinted 
in  a  separate  form.  In  1866  the  first  i  volumes 
of  his  "History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of 
"Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth"  appeared, 
and  in  1868  the  Sd  and  4tb.  The  materials  for 
this  work  are  mainly  derived  from  the  public 
documents  of  the  time,  and  the  boldness  and 
•riginality  of  the  author's  views  have  attracted 


mnoh  attention.  One  of  its  maiked  fettoni  is 
an  elaborate  attempt  to  vmdicate  the  repntttiaa 
of  Hairy  YHI. — ^Riohabd  Hvkbell,  brother  al 
the  preceding,  an  ardent  supporter  dth»''(h- 
ford  movement"  in  the  ohuroh  of  En^nd,  m  its 
earlier  stages,  bom  March  S6, 1803,  dKlFeb.28, 
1838.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  OxM,  in 
1826  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  Oiidcdkgt, 
and  8  years  after  was  ord^ned  by  the  bi^  i 
Oxford.  Fourvtdnmesof  "Rei^iis,''iii>deTf 
of  extracts  from  his  journals,  oorre^MiidesM, 
and  w^tinga,  in  wUoh  may  be  seen  the  am^ 
ty  and  sincerity  of  his  oharscter,  and  the  Bodib 
tendencies  of  the  Oxford  movement  even  at  thit 
early  period,  were  published  in  Londoo  in  183& 

FROZEN  OOEAK,  a  term  sometimes  used  tg 
denote  those  bodies  of  water  near  the  pdar  re- 
gions in  which  vast  masses  of  ice  ire  foonj 
floating.    (See  Astabotic,  and  Ascna) 

FRUIT,  that  organ  of  a  plant  'which  oostiiiii 
the  seeds.  The  term  is  used  in  reference  toem; 
kind  of  plant  which  produces  seeds  <»'  seedSb 
bodies,  which,  if  not  true  seeds,  answer  thesaiie 
end  in  reproducing  the  spedes.  Thus  the  n 
or  capsule  of  a  moes,  the  apotheeium cfitAea, 
the  peritheoium  of  a  ftmg^ns,  the  iporangim  of 
an  uga,  the  arehegonium  of  a  fern,  are  the  faiili 
of  these  8evera^  kinds  of  plants.  The  pstS  d  I 
flower,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  bloaMD, 
itself  a  modified  leaf)  folds  itself  into  t  boOor 
chamber  called  the  ovarium,  and  'vben  tba 
has  swelled  and  gro'wn  to  motority,  becanxi 
the  fhiit.  Even  in  the  lowest  orders  of  K|e- 
tables,  there  is  something  answering  to  the  piau; 
and  the  fruit  is  therefore  the  ripened  pistil  Tbe 
shape  and  consistence  of  the  fruit  should  be  de- 
pendent on  the  nature  of  the  pistil ;  bat  if  ft 
differs,  the  causes  are  to  be  referred  to  eipsh 
sion,  development,  or  suppression  of  Eune  p•^ 
ticular  portions  of  it.  The  term  fruit,  in  oomnaii 
language,  and  iu  hordcultnral  books,  signifiet  tbe 
matured  envelopes  of  the  seeds,  such  a5  the  ^ 
pie,  pear,  peach,  nuts,  Ac ;  but  in  bobmy,  « 
we  have  seen,  the  term  is  more  extensiTO,«i!d 
at  the  same  time  more  naturaL  The  finit,  then, 
being  the  ripened  pistil,  we  should  expect  to  w 
some  trace  of  this  upon  the  fruit ;  and  sndi  i«tl# 
case,  even  in  those  fruits  usually  colled  seedior 
gnuns,  as  the  withered  silky  thread  on  In^ 
com,  or  the  remans  of  the  snmmit  of  the  piM 
on  the  triangular  gruns  of  the  sedge  grtse^ 
which  are  also  seen  in  the  withered  eyeof  <l» 
apple.  Some  of  the  most  juicy  of  Uie  p^llf 
fruits,  according  to  horticnltnral  nomend^ 
are  merely  the  calyx  monstrously  devdw 
and  in  the  ^iple,  quince,  pear,  and  the  Itte,  to 
hulls  containing  toe  soeds  are  the  carpd!s7 
ovarium  and  its  cells.  The  ripened  o^*^ 
thus  changed,  bears  the  title  of  pericarp,  m» 
composed  of  8  layers,  readily  seen  in  thei)e4ffli 
where  the -skin  is  the  epicarp,  the  pulp  i"* 
saroocarp,  and  the  stone  is  the  endocup.  "♦ 
seed  is  still  within,  and  forms  the  kernel  of 
the  stone.  Even  these  distinctions  do  not  ens 
in  all  fmits  which  have  perioarpal  ov«nei 
at  first^ibrtbeymaybe  all  fcsed  into  one  hi* 
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iana  sabstanoe,  as  in  the  not,  hardening  into  a 
woody  theU;  for  example,  the  hazel  not  and 
ooom.  Fruits  are  divided  into  two  olaaies, 
simple  and  mnitiple.  The  simple  are  the  result 
of  one  flower,  as  the  apple,  ica. ;  the  mnltiide 
are  the  resnlt  of  several  flowers,  as  the  pine- 
apple, where  each  eye  or  pip  bears  on  its  sum- 
mit some  trace  of  the  pistil,  and  the  entire  flower 
•pikes  have  grown  together  into  a  fleshy  mass. 
FRT,  ELIZ4BBTH,  an  English  philanthropist, 
bom  in  Bramerton,  near  Norwich,  Kay  21, 1780, 
died  in  Ramsgate,  Oct  13, 1845.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Onmey,  a  wealthy  merchant 
and  banlcer  of  Norwich,  and  one  of  her  brothers 
was  the  author  J.  J.  Oorney.  The  family  be- 
longed to  the  society  of  Friends,  bnt  did  not 
adhere  strictly  to  the  usages  of  the  sect  either 
in  dress,  hiDguage,  or  sodal  habits.  Eliiabeth 
with  her  6  sisters  dressed  and  oonversed  gayly, 
and  took  part  in  many  of  the  social  amnsements 
of  Norwich,  which  die  even  introduced  into 
Earlham  hail,  her  father's  country  residence. 
At  the  age  of  17  she  Tinted  London  in  the 
height  of  the  season,  attended  theatres  and  the 
opera,  made  acquiUntanoe  with  Mrs.  Inchbald, 
Amelia  Opie,  and  Dr.  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar), 
and  took  espedal  delight,  as  she  herself  says,  m 
<*  scandal  and  grand  company."  In  1798  an 
American  Quaker,  WilUam  Savery,  who  was 
travelling  in  Engund  on- a  religioas  mission, 
preached  in  the  FViends'  meeting  house  at  Nor- 
wich. The  assembly  consisted  of  about  200  per- 
sons, among  whom  were  the  7  Earlham  laaies, 
and  Savery  was  astonished  and  pained  to  find 
himself  in  presence  of  the  gayest  company  of 
Quakers  he  had  ever  seen.  Asjie  lamented  in 
his  disoourse  the  departure  of  the  ancient  plain- 
ness and  gravity  of  the  sect,  ElLnbeth  was  pro- 
foundly tmeoted,  and  subsequent  discourses  and 
oonversations  with  the  preacher  contributed  to 
her  change  to  the  strict  piety  and  usages  of  a 
**  plain  Friend."  In  1800  she  was  marriwl  to  Jo- 
aeph  Fry.  whose  family  belonged  to  tiie  strict  sec- 
tion of  the  Qoakers,  and  she  afterward  resided 
in  London,  till  in  1809  she  removed  to  Plasket 
house,  Essex.  In  1810  riie  became  a  minister 
among  the  Quakers,  and  in  1818  made  h&e  first 
visit  to  Newgate  prison,  where  she  witnessed 
nearly  800  women  crowded  together  in  rags  and 
filth,  without  beddingj  and  sufiering  aU  the 
privations  and  neglect  of  the  old  prison  system. 
Uer  liveliest  sympathies  wwe  awakened,  and 
she  supplied  them  with  clothing,  and  did  all  that 
was  then  in  her  power  to  ameuorate  their  con- 
dition. After  several  other  visits  in  1817,  she 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  school  and  mannfao- 
tory  within  the  prison,  organized  a  ladies'  asso- 
ciation for  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  and 
thenceforward  devoted  all  her  energies  to  the 
promotion  of  prison  reform.  Within  a  few 
years  she  personally  inq>eoted  prisons  in  many 
parts  of  Cireat  Britidn,  extending  the  improve- 
ments which  had  already  been  introduced  into 
Newgate,  and  instituting  committees  for  visiting 
femue  prisoners.  Her  influence  was  apparent 
in  most  of  the  gaols,  houses  of  correction,  Innatio 


asylums,  and  infirmaries  of  the  TTnited  Qngdom. 
Nu  prisoner  who  had  once  been  under  their 
saperintendenoe  was  allowed  ever  to  be  loet 
sight  of.  Those  under  sentence  of  transport- 
ation wertt  supplied  with  religions  books,  and 
a  more  fiavorsble  treatment  of  them  was  obtained 
from  successive  ministries.  From  1837  to  1842 
Mrs.  Fry  made  several  joameys  in  France  and 
in  northern  and  central  Eorope,  visiting  prisons, 
and  expoottdiog  her  plans  of  improvement  to 
the  pnblic  anthoritiea.  The  baron  de  Gerondo 
was  her  companion  through  the  hospitals  of 
Paris.  The  poet  Orabbe  addressed  to  her  the 
lines,  which  appear  also  in  lus  "  Maid's  Story" : 

Once  I  beheld  a  wife,  a  mother,  go 

To  ghoatj  aeenea  of  wntehedneM  tad  wo* ; 

Bhe  woi^bt  her  waj  throiwh  all  tbtnga  rile  and  biie, 

And  made  a  priMn  a  religToua  place ; 

FIchtliig  her  way,  the  way  that  angeli  tght, 

With  powen  of  darkneas  to  let  In  the  lIshL 

She  was  greatly  aided  in  her  arduons  labors  br 
an  exquisitely  sweet  and  soothing  voice,  which 
at  once  sabdoed  the  most  intractable  nature. — 
See  "  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  with  Extracts 
from  her  Journals  and  Letters ;  edited  by  Two 
of  her  Daughters"  (2  vols.,  London,  1841^. 

FRY,  WiLUAK  Hknbt,  an  American  com- 
poser and  journalist,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Aug. 
1816.  Ills  father,  William  Fry,  was  proprietor 
of  the  "  National  Gazette"  newspaper  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  son  was  educated  in  his  native  city 
and  at  Monnt  St.  Mary's  college,  Emraitsbnrg, 
Md.  nis  aptitude  for  musical  acquirements  was 
very  early  apparent,  and  his  studies  in  this  direc- 
tion were  guided  by  Mr,  Leopold  Meignen.  His  ' 
first  orchestral  productions  were  4  overtures  per- 
formed by  the  philharmonic  society  of  Philadel- 
Ehin  in  1885,  for  which  the  composer  received  an 
onorary  medal  fh>m  the  society.  "  The  Bridal 
of  Dunure"  and  "  Aurelia,"  his  first  two  operas, 
hare  never  been  represented,  although  selections 
from  them  have  been  given  in  concerts,  lectures, 
&C.  In  1889  he  became  regularly  connected 
with  the  "National  Gazette.'"  In  1844  he  was 
engaged  as  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  "  Ledger" 
when  the  native  American  riots  raged.  He 
afterward  wrote  for  the  Philadelphia  "Sun." 
In  1846  the  opera  of  "  Leonora"  was  written 
by  him  for  the  Seguin  troupe,  and  was  pro- 
duced in  June  of  that  year  at  the  Chestnut 
street  theatre.  An  Italian  veraon  was  per- 
formed in  the  spring  of  1858  at  the  academy 
of  music  in  New  Tork.  In  1846  Mr.  Fry  vimted 
Europe,  and  remtuned  there  6  years,  residing 
chiefly  in  Paris,  and  corresponding  with  the 
New  York  "  Tribune,"  the  Philadelphia  "  Led- 
ger," and  other  newspapers.  Mr.  Fry  return- 
ed to  America  in  1862.  In  the  same  year 
he  delivered  in  New  York  a  series  of  10  lec- 
tures on  the  history  of  mnda  Two  new  erta- 
phonies,  "The  Breaking  Heart"  and  "A  Day 
in  the  Country,"  were  written  as  illustra- 
tions for  these  lectures  by  Mr.  Fry.  These, 
with  two  other  symphonies,  "Santa  Claus"  and 
"  Childe  Harold,"  wore  also  soon  after  played 
by  M.  Jnllien's  orchestra  in  various  parts  of  the 
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United  States,  ICr.  S^'i  next  oomporitioD  v« 
the  mnsio  to  an  ode  written  for  the  opening  of 
the  great  indoatrial  exhibition  at  New  Ton:  in 
1868.  His  laet  poblisbed  musical  work  was  a~ 
Stabat  Mater,  oomposed  in  1866  with  full  0Tch«»- 
tral  and  vocal  score  for  performance  at  the  New 
York  academy.  Els  moat  recently  performed 
works  are  some  yiolin  qaartettes.  Since  his  re- 
tarn  fW>m  Enrope  Mr.  Fry  has  been  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  «  Tribane."  He  has 
also  become  known  as  a  political  orator,  and  as 
a  popular  leotarer  on  miscellaneons  subjects. 

FUCHS,  or  FuoHsnTB,  Lbokhabd,  a  German 
botanist  and  physician,  born  in  Weooding,  Swa- 
bia,  Jan.  17, 1601,  died  May  10, 1666.  He  stodied 
at  Erfart  and  Ingolstadt,  adopted  the  doctrines 
of  Lather,  became  in  1626  professor  of  medicine 
at  Ingolstadt,  and  in  1628  first  phydcian  to  the 
mai^grave  of  Anspacb,  and  held  toe  chair  of  med- 
icine at  Tubingen  from  1686  till  his  death.  He 
contributed  mach  toward  overthrowing  the  aa- 
thority  of  the  Arab  physicians  and  to  restoring 
the  Greeks  to  hdnor.  As  a  botanist  he  corrected 
many  cnrrent  errors  in  the  nomenolatare  of 
plants.  An  American  plant,  the  /utAtia,  bears 
Jtis  name.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  medical 
and  botanical  works,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant is  a  Sittoria  SUrpium  (fol.,  Basel,  1642). 

FUOHSIA,  popularly  (»Iled  Eardrop,  a 
genus  of  ornamental  and  very  ahowy  plants, 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  onofraeta. 
The  flowers  of  the  fbchsia  have  the  tube  of  the 
calyx  drawn  out  and4-cleft  at  the  apex;  within 
there  are  4  petals  of  a  different  color,  8  stamens, 
and  a  threadlike  pistil.  The  fruit  is  a  4-valved, 
4-oelled,  many-seeded  beny,  which  is  ovate- 
globose  or  oblong  in  shape.  The  species  are 
low  shrubs,  having  usually  oppoate  leaves,  the 
flowers  borne  upon  single  axillary  pedicels, 
though  sometimes  they  are  disposed  in  racemes 
at  the  ends  'Of  the  branches.  Perhaps  the  his- 
tory of  no  other  greenhouse  plant  presents  so 
many  interesting  itenu  as  do  the  coanges  pro- 
duced by  the  hybridizing  and  rearing  -of  new 
varieties  of  this  elegant  flower.  Loudon,  in  his 
"Enoydopsdia  of  Plants"  (1829),  gives  onlv4 
species  and  a  single  variety;  and  in  his  "Ar- 
boretum and  Frutioetnm"  (1844)  he  gives  21 
species.  A  writer  in  the  "Penny  Oyclopaedia" 
(supplement)  enumerates  60  species  as  the  num- 
ber aesoribed ;  and  the  flower  catalogues  of  the 
present  time  (1869)  furnish  dooble  the  number 
of  the  choicest  varieties  only.  For  many  years 
the  only  kind  known  in  the  TJnited  States  was 
the  F.  eofcinta  from  Clnli,  oonsidered,  not  more 
titan  20  years  ago,  one  of  tiie  most  elegant  of 
plants,  conspicuous  for  its  axillary  and  drooping 
flowets,  with  scarlet  oalyx  and  violet-cok>red 
petals.  We  have  lost  siriit  of  this  older  khid 
in  collections.  The  small-leaved  fuchsia  (F. 
mieroph}fUa)  has  pubescent  branches,  with  op- 
poiite,  small,  elliptic-oblong,  aentish  toothed, 
glabroos,  slightly  ciliated  leaves;  the  flowers 
have  a  scarlet  calyx  and  deep  red  petals,  blos- 
soming from  June  to  September.  It  was  found 
on  the  volcanic  mountun  Jorullo  in  Menco  by 


Humboldt  and  Bonpiaiid,  4Bd  flnt  kaova  k 
£n«^d  in  1826.  The  corymbose  t^at  (F. 
eorymbMora,  Rnix  and  Pavon)  hsa  wnievhrt 
4-angled  brandies,  opposite,  pietioiate,  oUo^ 
lancedate,  almost  entire  leaves ;  thetbnrm  in 
S  inches  loi%,  scarl^  and  hang  down  in  bcsod- 
ful  corymbs;  an  elegant  ahmbabontC  feu hi^ 
native  of  Peru  about  Cbinoao  and  Ifaoi.  f. 
JkUgmu,  a  Mexican  spe<ae«,  is  somewhAnnilv, 
and  of  magnifloient  proportions.  Tlie  ti«»-fi« 
fnohsia  (F.  arboreteent)  not  nnfreqoeotly  lUns 
a  height  of  16  feet ;  its  branches  are  ■aaod>,thi 
leaves  disposed  in  whorls  of  threes,  OTslHiUgai; 
acuminated  at  both  ends,  petioliite,  ^nite  «- 
tire ;  the  panicle  terminal,  triohotomoDi,  sevlj 
naked ;  the  oalyx  funnel-shraed,  with  the  kta 
ovate-acute,  spreadin^y  renexed,  at  ire  dH 
the  petals;  a  native  ot  Mexico.  The  gmxU 
fuchsia  (F.  graeilu,  lindley)  has  the  hrtaim 
finely  pubescent,  leaves  oppcnte,  smootb, « 
long  petioles;  the  flowers  with  convohite^ n- 
tnse  oalyx,  lobes  of  a  seariet  color,  inddwp»- 
tals  purple.  There  are  others,  at  one  timeindt 
estemied,  such  as  F.  eonteo,  F.  maemtaau, 
F.  fUbcia,  F.  exeortieata,  low  shnibs  fit  fcr 
bedding  out  in  <q>en  ground  in  tiie  nsiiNr; 
others  6  and  8  feet  hi^  and  others  itill  from 
12  to  16  feet,  such  ais  the  q>etak»*  Aidiis 
{F.  apetala,  Rnis  and  PavooX  and  F,  arbtnt- 
cetu.  It  would  be  drffienlt,  if  not  impusribb,  to 
determine  at  this  time  from  what  sonicM  the 
present  highly  reputed  Tarieties  have  be*  «Ik 
tained ;  yet  probably  the  q>eeies  we  ban  dtrf 
and  briefly  aesoribed,  and  whidi  wete  mnag 
the  first  known  in  Eurx^ie,  were  the  ptnok. 
A  writer  in  the  "  Gardener^  Mazat^"  (Loe- 
don)  thinks  that  many,  at  the  time  of  bb  «u- 
mnnioation,  may  have  oome  teoca  F.  eM«M 
and  F.  arboreteent,  as  he  found  on  experiiMBt 
that  certun  species  mingle  fredy,  isd  tlat 
other  species  do  not  The  taller-grawiag  kiads 
are  fi^quentiy  tndned  to  angle  stnns,  laiixB 
soperb-looking  objects  fbr  the  ooasemtac^.' 
The  late  Mr.  Downing,  in  his  "Lettei  tan 
England,"  speaks  of  "  ftaohaas  grown  Hk*  iMir 
ard  roses  to .  a  wonderful  siae,  with  stnigU 
stems  16  feet  high,  and  branching  into  jaw- 
ing and  dependent  heads,  covered  witkiw- 
dent  flowers."  He  tbons^  the  F.  cmOm, 
among  many  Unda,  waa  una  finest  sort  for^ 
treatment.  Old  plants  whidt  have  '<*<'■'■ 
can  be  taken  up  on  approaeh  vf  Cnirt,  iM 
kept  tiirough  the  winter  in  rather  dry  Mai  ii 
any  cdlar  which  does  not  freese;  and  wks 
planted  out  in  May  in  good  soil,  in  samsMtt 
shady  place,  they  wiH  prove  great  ananMatito 
gardens.  The  taller  kinds,  which  ban  beet 
kept  in  the  greenhouse,  turned  oat  of  their  i>^ 
into  the  bwder,  would  pertuqis  do  brit«m; 
and  cuttings  put  in  for  blooming plsatiaBBie 
previous  summer,  making  thrifty  yoangiM^ 
are  very  degant  when  trdned  for  ontdoor  ■»; 
Boming.  ThelargcBT-floweredsOTtsareowieiteN 
preferable,  though  many  of  the  smaUspfiowvu 
are  exceedingly  graeefbl  and  uniqnefiirpoteB- 
ture.    Some  variistiea  have  laiige  vMtMslpM 
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and  loarkt-Mmilled  Uooma,  and  are  nnrarpam- 
ed;  others  of  eooal  size  have  rosy  calyxes;  and 
by  freak,  the  colors  have  become  reTersed,  the 
corolla  being  white  instead  of  the  calyx,  which 
is  red  or  scarlet.  As  yet  such  kinds  have  poor, 
weak,  and  inrienificant  stems,  foliage,  and  hab- 
its, and  are  omtivated  more  as  objects  of  cari- 
osity than  of  valae.  Even  approaches  to  striped 
flowers  are  being  made ;  and  in  fine,  snch  is  the 
propensity  to  sport  in  the  ftiohsia,  that  almost 
any  kind  may  in  time  be  anticipated.  Indeed 
the  UeSlity  with  which  the  different  sorts  im- 
pregnate each  other  and  prodnce  showy  flowers 
from  new  seedlings,  the  resnlt  of  the  nnion,  has 
sansed  the  faohsia  to  take  rank  with  the  gera- 
aiams  in  floricnltare. — ^The  uses  of  these  plants 
seem  to  be  as  yet  very  limited.  The  wood  of 
F.  eoeeinea  is  used  in  Obili  to  make  a  black 
tsoloring  matter ;  and  the  leaves  and  branches 
Eire  used  for  some  kinds  of  medicine.  Tlie  ber- 
ries of  F.  mierophyUa  are  veiy  sweet.  Thoee 
3f  F.  «xeortieata,  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  are 
^eedily  eaten  by  swine ;  and  so  sweet  are  they 
when  ripe,  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  in- 
troduce the  spedes  into  other  similar  re^ons  as 
asngvplant. 

FuGuS  (Gr.  (^xor,  a  sea  weed),. a  genns  ef 
triariAe  plants  indnded  with  other  genera  in  the 
sommon  name  algn.  Its  relations  have  already 
been  described,  and  some  of  the  species  namecL 
in  the  artide  Jiuas.  Beside  living  species  of 
fad,  Urare  are  others  of  particular  interest  from 
the  oocnrrence  of  their  fossil  remidnsin  the  most 
indent  stratified  rocks,  associated  with  those  of 
the  oldest  forms  of  animal  life,  also  marine,  to 
which  they  no  doabt  served  as  nutriment.  They 
ire  abnndantly  met  with  in  the  sandstones  of 
Ihe  Appalachians,  covering  the  snr&oe  of  the 
dabs  with  irr^ohu'ly  shaped  ridges.  The  flag- 
^nes  obtdned  from  the  Portage  gronp  of  the 
(few  Toi^  system  so  abound  with  them,  that 
^he  fossils  are  seen  in  every  village  where  these 
(tones  are  used  for  the  ddewalks.  They  are 
sarticolarly  noted  in  the  streets  of  Geneva,  N. 
Y.  (See  Hall's  "  Geology  of  New  York,"  p. 
242.)  The  fossil  fad  of  the  most  ancient 
formations,  according  to  A.  Brongniart,  are 
most  nearly  related  to  existing  species,  which 
l>dong  to  tropical  climates;  bat  the  forms  of 
marine  v^^etation  foand  fossil  in  the  rooks  of 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  formation  resemble 
those  now  living  in  temperate  climates. — lite 
living  spedes  of  Aid  found  about  the  idands  off 
the  southern  extremity  of  South  America  are 
90  remarkable  as  to  deserve  partloalar  notice. 
They  grow  up  frvm  deeply  sunken  rooks,  and 
ipreAd  over  the  surfaoe  of  ui«  ocean,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  extenmvely  inundated  mead- 
ows. Ships  penetrate  with  difficulty  throagh 
the  obstructions  they  present.  The  stems  grow 
very  rapidly,  and  have  been  known  to  attdn 
the  length  of  TOO  feet;  Lamouroox  describes 
them  as  even  exceeding  800  feet  Dr.  J.  D. 
Hooker,  in  the  "  Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voy- 
age of  H.  M.  Discovery  Ships  Erebus  and  Terror, 
in  the  Tears  1889-'4S,"  gives  an  interesting  ao- 


ooont,  among  others,  of  thetwogtgantlb  spedei 
Letmmia  fueeim*  and  the  macrotyttU,  Seen 
from  the  surface  in  sailing  over  them,  they  ap- 
pear like  groves  of  trees,  their  stems  frt>m  8  to 
10  inches  in  ^iameter,  and  the  branches  of  the 
former  npedes  spreading  out  and  dividing  into 
sprays,  m>m  which  the  leaves  are  suspended. 
Covered  with  paradtic  alg»,  and  with  numerous 
species  of  adhering  shell-fish,  as  the  chitons  and 
patellee,  and  many  orustaoea  and  radiata  swarm- 
ing among  their  tangled  roots,  while  fish  of  dif- 
fiarent  species  are  seen  darting  through  their 
foliage,  uiey  remind  one  of  the  coral  reefs  of 
tropical  seas.  Their  stems  strewed  upon  the 
beaches  appear  like  driftwood,  and,  as  they  de- 
cay, exhde  an  almost  insufferable  odor  like  that 
of  putrid  cabbage.  The  maoroiyttu  is  a  single 
stem,  without  branches,  vegetating  upon  roda 
in  water  not  exceeding  8  or  10  &thom8  in  depth ; 
but  when  swept  away  from  these,  it  attaches  it- 
self to  rooks  40  fathoms  below  the  soifkce,  and 
then  elongates  itself  indefinitely.  It  is  seen 
upon  the  beaches  rolled  up  by  the  waves  in 
great  strands  larger  than  a  man's  body,  entui- 

fled  one  with  another.  The  harbors  about  the 
'alkland  islands,  Oape  Horn,  and  Eergnden 
Land,  are  so  filled  witii  it  that  boats  can  hardly 
be  forced  through.  Hie  golf  weed  is  a  spedes 
of  fhcns  (F.  natatu).  It  to  found  floating  in  the 
Gulf  stream,  and  in  the  great  tracts  of  the  At* 
laotic  ocean  colled  the  Sargasso  sea  is  coUeoted 
as  in  the  whirl  of  a  vast  eddy.  It  is  this  sea, 
presenting  boundless  fields  of  floating  weeds, 
that  gave  alarm  to  the  sailors  of  Oolumbus,  who 
feared  they  might  never  e8«^  from  its  en- 
tanglements. The  ftad  are  remarkable  among 
vegetables  for  the  large  amount  of  inorganic 
matter  or  ash  they  afford.  It  is  fh>m  tins  ash 
that  the  prindpal  supply  of  the  carbonate  of 
soda  of  commerce,  cdled  soda  adi,  has  until  re- 
oentiy  been  obtained.  Dr.  Thomson  states  that 
the  gulf  weed,  which  he  calls  Sargatsum  wlfforg, 
contains  22.68  per  cent,  of  ash ;  the  padktapa- 
wmiOf  after  drying,  84.75  per  cent.  They  also 
yield  iodide  of  sodium,  and  various  salts  of  Iim& 
magneda,  soda,  and  potash.  Along  the  coast  or 
the  Brititui  ides,  espedally  on  the  shores  of  Ayr- 
shire, the  plants  are  collected  in  large  quantities 
after  storms.  They  form  a  vduable  manure,  and 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  the  poorer  classes 
are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  this  material 
for  the  oultivi^ion  of  their  potatoes.  It  is  car- 
ried to  Galway  from  Slyne  Head,  60  to  60  m.  dis- 
tant, and  is  then  conveyed  sometimes  80  m.  into 
the  interior.  It  is  used  raw  as  a  top  dresnng, 
and  the  ash  for  the  under  crop.  The  plant  alM> 
serves  as  a  ftiel  for  the  poorer  people,  and  is 
sometimes  cooked  for  the  food  called  dulse. 
Long  before  it  was  known  to  contain  iodine  it 
was  esteemed  a  purifier  of  the  blood  and  effici^ 
cious  in  warding  off  or  curing  scorbutic  or 
glandular  affections.  The  Icelanders  also  use 
different  spedes  of  the  fticus  for  food.  The 
plants  are  washed  in  tteaii  water,  then  dried, 
when  they  give  out  a  white  powdery  substance 
called  mannite,  sweet  and  palatable.    This  is 
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ooBeoted  and  p»sked  awa^  in  tight  caaka,  and 
is  afterward  eaten  with  mdk,  fish,  or  rye  floor. 
Cattle  and  sheep  ore  s^d  to  be  very  fond  of  this 
sabstanoe.  Carrageen  moss  and  the  edible  birds' 
nesta  are  derived  from  fneL  Bromine  and  io- 
dineare  prepared  from  its  ash  or  lelp. 

FUEGO.    See  Tbbba  dbl  Fcxoo. 

FtTEL  (Fr. /iw,  fire,  contracted  from  6p./u«ge, 
Lat.  /oeui,  fireplace),  the  material  osed  for 
prodnoiitg  heat  by  combustion.  The  term  is 
oommonly  applied  only  to  substances  originally 
derived  from  the  growth  of  plants,  as  wood,  peat, 
charcoal,  coke,  and  the  Tarioos  kinds  of  mineral 
ooaL  Even  thos  limited,  it  might  properly  ia- 
dade  the  inflammable  gases,  which  are  osed  of 
late  for  the  soke  of  the  heat  generated  by  their 
oombnation.  The  oils,  animal  fat,  wax,  dcohol, 
Ac,  are  to  some  extent  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  might  be  treated  as  species  of  ftiel. 
fiat  in  the  present  article  reference  will  be  made 
only  to  the  materials  included  in  the  popular  use 
of  we  term ;  and  these  we  propose  to  treat  only 
in  relation  to  their  comparative  values  as  articles 
of  fad,  referring  for  fnrtlier  details  respecting 
each  to  its  own  place  in  this  work.— Some  kind 
of  fuel  has  always  been  an  article  of  prime  ne- 
oeesity  to  man,  at  least  from  the  time  when  he 
began  to  prepare  his  food  by  the  heat  of  fire,  or 
had  learned  to  prize  its  comfortable  warmth  in 
the  cold  of  winter.  His  dependence  upon  it  is 
shown  by  the  substitutes  he  mokes  use  of  in 
passing  through  the  barren  wastes  left  by  nature 
without  fad  or  water.  The  dung  of  the  camel, 
dried  in  the  san,  is  gathered  for  fud ;  and  in 
parts  of  China  and  other  eastern  countries,  the 
dung  of  cows  and  horses  is  collected  and  mixed 
into  balls,  with  dust  of  coal,  refuse  vegetable 
matters,  and  day ;  these  balls  are  an  artide  of 
traffic,  and  in  China  are  transported  upon  the 
canals  to  distant  places.  As  man  gdned  experi- 
ence in  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  materials 
around  him,  the  ^plications  of  fud  to  supply  his 
increased  wants  were  greatly  mnlUplied.  By 
means  of  it  clay  was  converted  into  better  bricks 
than  those  baked  in  the  sun,  1  imestone  was  burned 
for  cement,  and  the  ores  were  made  to  give  up 
the  valnable  metals  they  held  concealed ;  and 
the  subsequent  treatment  of  these  for  obtaining 
the  articles  they  were  fitted  to  produce  was  also 
wholly  dependent  on  the  use  of  fuel.  So  from 
the  fniits  of  the  field  were  obtained  by  various 
processes,  dependent  on  the  combustion  of  fuel, 
new  products,  the  continued  preparation  of 
which  adds  not  a  little  to  its  value.  But  the 
modem  discovery  of  its  being  the  most  avail- 
able source  of  motive  power  has  given  to  it  a 
new  importance  hardly  inferior  to  that  derived 
from  its  other  uses,  csndng  it  to  contribute  more 
than  all  the  other  resources  of  nations  to  their 
wealth  and  prosperity.  The  questions  then  of 
its  supply  and  most  economical  application  ore 
of  the  highest  interest— Its  original  source,  as 
ah-eady  stated,  is  vegetable  growth ;  but  although 
the  provisions  of  nature  are  such  that  the  ma- 
terials that  supply  this  can  never  fail — inasmuch 
as  the  products  of  the  decay  or  combustion  of 


an  vegetable  aa  well  as  animal  baffiai  are  tk 
food  of  the  growing  forests,  swept  thio«^  thw 
leaves  by  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  «lud  \an 
gathered  them  up  from  aH  qoartere— «tin  tbi 
annual  growth  is  so  widely  distribated,  thtt  tlw 
portion  available  for  the  wants  of  nu  voold 
not  long  prove  sufiScient.  The  defioencj  is  lafdj 
supplied  by  the  vsst  stores  of  fud  lui  i^  fnoi  re- 
mote ages  in  beds  of  mioerd  coal  Thon^tbeH 
are  by  no  means  inexhaustible,  their  «xt^  b 
proved  to  be  saffident  to  justify  a  rdiuoe  iipni 
them  for  many  hundred  years  to  comt,  vbtB 
we  may  safely  trust  that  Uie  need  of  imnxme 
supplies  of  fuel  will  no  longer  be  felt  bj  mu, « 
will  be  famished  from  some  other  toiirce  of 
which  we  are  now  ignorant  'Wood,  the  mot 
universally  known  variety  of  fiiel,  preaentiitidf 
in  forms  and  qualities  varying  with  the  tttt, 
and  to  some  extent  with  the  part  of  this  from 
which  it  is  obtained.  It  is  made  up  of  tufoi 
compounds — the  woody  tissue  or  lignis,  tbt 
sap,  and  the  alkdine  and  earthy  matters  Tbi<h 
remain  after  combustion  as  its  ash.  It  ak)  con- 
tains a  variable  proportion  of  water.  Tbt  first 
two  zuuned  are  its  oombostible  ingredients,  spot 
which  its  vdue  as  fuel  depends ;  snd  of  thest 
the  lignin  is  of  chief  importance,  often  coetti- 
tnting  in  thorcoghly  dried  wood  96  per  cot 
or  more  of  its  weight  Yet  it  is  not  theing!^ 
dient  which  gives  to  the  wood  its  distisctin 
character  except  so  far  as  this  depends  on  its 
density,  for  pure  lignin,  freed  from  thetaittei 
soluble  in  water,  dcohol,  or  alkalies,  is  of  ini- 
form  composition  in  all  woods  and  leaves.  Tlw 
sap  and  the  matters  it  brings  with  it  differ  in 
the  different  woods;  on  those  of  the  pine  fam- 
ily the  sap  bestows  their  resinous  properties 
on  the  oak  its  tannin,  &c.,  and  on  the  beach  and 
birch  the  peculiar  extractive  matters  vhich  dis- 
tinguish these.  Its  composition  is  not  materiilf 
diflerent  in  the  proportions  of  carbon,  hjdrogen, 
and  oxygen  from  that  of  the  lignin;  bntUesr- 
rangement  of  these  elements  is  such  as  to  prodiM 
a  variety  of  compounds  of  different  properties. 
Its  proportion  is  small  in  the  mass  of  tbe  vood, 
and  is  yariaUe  in  the  different  seasons.  Is  tk 
spring  it  flows  fredy  through  the  vessels,  brinj- 
ing  life  and  vigor  to  the  ti«e,  and  this  is  tbert- 
fore  the  season  for  felling  the  tree  when  tl* 
object  is  to  secure  the  principles  contained  in  tM 
sap;  but  on  account  of  the  increased  qustii; 
of  water  present,  the  wood  is  not  so  wdl  »d^ 
for  fuel  as  in  its  drier  condition  in  the  wintff. 
Sohtlbler  found  that  the  ash  tree  felled  in  M- 
uary  contained  of  water  28.8  parts,  while  fttt 
cut  in  April  contained  88.6  parts ;  the  BTcamow, 
88.6  in  January,  and  40.3  in  April ;  the  riH* 
fir,  52.7  and  61.0.  As  the  expulsion  of  theiraer 
present  involves  the  consumption  of  a  portks 
of  the  carbon  of  the  wood,  the  more  thonwgWj 
this  is  air-dried  or  seasoned,  the  greater  is  iu 
heat-pjoducing  power.  Aa  it  dries  it  !«« 
sometimes  |  of  its  weight,  yet  from  20  to  » 
per  cent  of  that  which  remains  is  moigtore.  h 
this  be  (dl  expdled  by  methods  carefnllr  «s- 
trived  to  effect  this  without  altering  the  reUtim 
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of  the  other  oonstitnents,  the  wood  Trill  absorb 
firom  the  air  10  per  oent.  or  more  of  moisture. 
He  mean  quantity  of  hygrometrio  water  in  100 
J>arts  of  yanons  Bpecimens  of  wood  is  thus  given 
in  the  treatise  of  Riobardson  nnd  Ronalds ;  in 
oord  wood  the  seasoning  would  not  have  been 
ao  efibctoal  as  in  the  specimens  employed : 


six  bmbA*  «IUr  IbniBf .  woodi. 

Tmnk  wood J» 

Bnub  wood tS 

Touog  branch  wood t3 

la  lk«  4rlnt  UX*. 

Tmokvood 18 

Brash  wood 15 

Yoosg  bnmoh  wood 15 


wood*. 

S< 
U 
M 

IT 

M 

» 


The  gniTity  of  wood  varies  greatly  with  the 
different  speoies,  and  also  with  its  condition  as 
to  dryness.  Thongh  the  solid  fibre  is  heavier 
than  water,  the  sir  contained  in  the  cells  buoys 
np  the  wood,  And  oaoses  it  commonly  to  float. 
As  the  fibre  is  the  heaviest  ingredient,  a  greater 
weight  in  dry  wood  indicates  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  woody  or  combustible  matter.  But  even 
an  approximate  comparative  determination  of 
the  qnentity  of  this  is  attended  with  much 
uncertainty.  The  following  table  gives  the  spe- 
cific gravities  of  the  different  kinds  of  wood 
named,  according  to  the  experiments  of  the  best 
authorities : 


Il«il(. 

WoiMk. 

i  . 

|1 

Tubir  of  wood. 

Roeontly 
MM. 

IMwlia 
air. 

8«t«7 
4rio4. 

Wtaklor. 

QiiordNt  rofmr  (common  onk) 

l.OTM 
1.04M 
0.8S9D 

0.»47< 
0S43a 
0.K05 

o.»m 

0.903< 
0.»(M 

o.«ott 

0.S9W 
0.8M1 

o.ssn 

0.8S8S 
0.8«U 
0.S6H 
0.81T0 
0.77l» 
aTDOt 
0.T6S4 

0.TO75 
0.4T7I 
0.4878 
OJWOT 
00)474 
0.7605 
0.4735 

o.56oa 

0.6004 
0.8440 

a«i74 

0.(440 
0.5590 
0.47It 
0.5010 
0.5740 
0.5001 
0.4390 
0.8650 
0.4801 
0.8081 

0.M41 

a44M 
OMM 

0.5788 

0.'4a» 
067TO 
a«187 
0.6400 

a<i8»3 
0LSS88 

aiMso 

0.4403 

aaas 

0.«3 
0.457 

a5<o 

0.518 

0.001 

0.441 

0.4<6 

0.01S 

0.(10 ' 

0J»8 

0.553 

a483 

0.484 

0.640 

0.4(8 
0.481 
0.848 
«i41S 

OMt 

AiJto  oieia  (whl to  willow) ', 

OMi 

0.851 

0.(00 

OsrpiwH  ot^vfwi  (bornbMm) 

TVniu  larim  (Urcb  i .' 

^e0f  ptteudo-plaianut  (^csmoro) 

0.7SS 

aTM 

BeMaatba  (birch) .'. 

Pinvabtf  (It)...." .' 

0l66O 

JHnutpicta  lilTMBr) 

03T4 

AttUa  alnvi  (alder) ^ ', 

0.800 

nUaXiu-opaaatm*) 

0.(04 

0.888 

J\>putus  tremuid  (AApon)*.  ,.^ ,, 

iVpuiM />aMo>  (Italian  poplar) 

.... 

The  experiments  of  Wemek  are  not  considered 
so  accurate  as  those  of  Hartig  and  Winkler.  His 
samples  were  dried  in  an  oven  so  long  as  they 
continued  to  lose  weight,  and  the  specific  grav- 
ity was  then  taken  by  immersing  them  in  water. 
Winkler's  experiments  were  upon  exact  cubic 
inch  samples,  uniformly  dried  for  6  months  in  a 
heated  chamber  and  weighed  in  the  air.  The  re- 
cent experiments  of  Karmarsh,  made  upon  woods 
in  the  green  state  and  in  the  dried  state,  give  the 
following  results: 


Vaiiotyotwood. 

SpooUo 

gfavlty. 

Wol(bk 

o™«u 

DrM. 

Maple 

0.608 
1.048 
0.010 

oioso 

0>7S 

ooot 

0.S51 
0.010 

aoos 
aeo* 

0.704 
a857 

0ls04 

0.000 

0.848 
1.083 

0.(97 
0.788 
0.718 
0.(80 

o.ni 

0.971 
OMa 
1.150 
0.785 
0.501 
0.(91 
0.4(7 

o[H5 
OMl 
0.*S17 
1.801 
0.M1 
0.810 
0.481 
0.750 

sais 

AppU 

41.1T 

Blrdi 

89.13 

Pear 

88.15 

Bod  boech 

41.1T 

Box 

5S.81 

Cedar  

80.98 

Ebony 

89.03 

c*k!::::::;:::::::;:::::::"::;:: 

48.81 

Alder 

81.M 

Aah 

8&1S 

Pine 

15.77 

Scotch  flr 

Lanh 

80.08 

Limo 

8I.M 

Poplar 

MSO 

TI.14 

BUrorflr               ..  .            

87.01 

84.01 

Willow 

15.77 

White  beech 

41.14 

The  last  column  of  the  above  table  contains  the 


weight  in  English  pounds  of  one  cubic  foot  of 
each  kind,  air^ried,  the  mean  only  )>eing  giv- 
en of  the  two  extremes  of  the  original  table. 
The  experiments  of  Marcus  Ball  upon  Amer- 
ican woods  were  conducted  wi^h  gi«at  nicety, 
the  specific  gravity  of  each  being  taken  by 
coating  the  dry  sample  with  a  varnish  of  tho 
same  weight  as  water,  thus  retaining  the  air  in 
the  cells.  The  following  table  is  contained  in 
his  original  memoir,  read  April  7,  1826,  and 
pnblished  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  American 
Philosophical  SoeieU"  (vol.  ill.,  new  series,  pp. 
1-60).  "Riis  gives  the  weight  m  a  oord  of  wood 
as  it  shonUl  b«  pnt  up,  the  interstitial  matter 
even  then  amounting  to  44  parts  in  100  of  the 
whole  bulk ;  as  it  often  mnon  exceeds  this,  the 
measure  affords  an  estimate  of  the  qnanti^  of 
woody  mutter,  even  more  uncertain  than  wonld 
be  the  estimate  by  weight,  variable  as  this  has 
been^  shown  to  be.  The  arrangement  of  the 
columns  is  as  follows:  A,  specific  gravity;  B, 
lbs.  avoirdnpois  in  one  cord;  0,  charcoal  in  100 
parts  of  dry  wood  by  weight;  D,  specific  grav- 
ity of  dry  coal;  E,  lbs.  of  dry  coal  in  one  bushel; 
P,  lbs.  of  dry  coal  ftom  one  oord  of  dry  wood; 
G,  bushels  of  coal  from  one  cord  of  dry  wood; 
H,  time  in  hours  and  minutes  during  which  10^ 
of  hea^  were  maintained  in  the  room  by  the 
combustion  of  1  lb.  of  each  wood ;  I,  value  of 
specified  quantities  of  each  wood  compared  with 
shell-bark  hickory  as  the  standard. 
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White  Mb, yWaetiMM  ^m«r<oaiia 

Apple,  »ynM  moZiM 

WUUbeeelLibfftMevlMitrff 

BUekblicM>«Ma<m(a 

ynM»Utth,B.popHlMMa 

Buttenint,iti0i«u  eoMarMM 

UeietinJm^nruiTirffUUaHa 

AtnerleMi  ebnuiat,  eiutoiwa  M*ea 

Wild  otaeny,  eenuiM  Virginiana 

Dogwood,  eoraiM^riita 

Vhlte  elm,  nifliiM  ^nwriixma 

Bour  enm,  nyeia  tylwitiea 

Sweet  gnm,  Uguiaambtr  ttyrao^fhia 

Bhell-berfc  hickory,  jiig<a«u  tjaawioia 

Pis-Dut  hiekorr,  iA  s«re<ita 

IM-heirtfalckor7,^.Iac<iila<ar  ..'. 

Witch  haieUAamaiiMrieFirvtafaa 

Amerioa  holly,  ties  opoea 

Amerietn  honbMm,  earptwu*  AnuHeatta 

Uoonttln  liaral,  iofarfd  Ja((^U<a 

H«rd  miple,  ocer  «aee*ar<>Miiii.  <. 

Soft  ouple,  i4.  rK&ntm 

IiMgo  mignolU,  magnoUa  gramd^hra 

•Cheetnut  <m^taoik,a»»rcutmrUui»palu1il* 

White  o«k.  O.  o»a 

BheU-Urk  white  oek.O.«6MMMa; 

Barren  icrnb  oak,  $.  OttMdai. 

Pin  oak,  0.  paliuMe „. 

Scnib  black  oak, «.  AMiMeH 

Bed  oak,  O.  mira 

Barrel  oak,  Q.ykmiaiMa 

Bock  eheetnnt  oak,  V-  P'^mx  monUeola 

Tellowoak,  Q.  prtnut  acumtitata 

Bpaniih  oak,  O.yiiJoala 

Feralmmon,  (UMpyrot  ViratHtana 

Tellow  pine,  Mtft,  p<iMM  nuat 

J»tmj  amt,  P.  tnop* 

Pitch  plDe,  i>.  Wolda 

Whiteplae.T'.  «(ra6<M 

Tcllov  poplar,  ljrr<od«iidr>»  tiiUp<Ara 

Lombarlj  poplar,  poptiliH  dflMota .'.... 

Batmltwi,  launu  tui<n/rat 

Wild  eerrlee,  eratagtu  lormlitaUi 

Brcamone,  oeer  pMwfa-oiatatHM 

Black  walnut,  Ji>(;<(M«ii«{'ra 

Bwanip  wbortlebiirry,  vacetnium  cerymbotum 

Th«  lignin  of  wood  was  first  shown  by  Front  to 
be  of  tne  pame  composition  in  the  different  spe- 
cies of  trees,  by  analyzing  portions  from  the  box 
and  the  willow,  after  they  were  freed  trom  all 
soluble  matters  and  thoronghly  dried  in  the  air. 
The  box  gaye  60  per  cent,  each  of  carbon  and 
of  the  elements  of  water,  and  the  willow  49.8 
of  carbon  and  60.2  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
Its  composition  is  therefore  thus  expressed: 
Oh  Hj4  On.  Liebig,  however,  from  the  analy* 
ses  of  Gay-Lnssao  and  Thdnard,  which  were  of 
oak  (ctrbon  62.63,  water  47.47)  and  of  beech 
(carbon  61.46,  water  48.66),  gives  the  formolji 
Gm  Hn  On.  As  the  gaseons  dements  uniting 
in  the  combnstion  to  produce  water  have  bnt 
a  fiaeble  agency  in  developing  heat,  the  caloric 
disengaged  most  be  dne  to  the  anion  of  the  car- 
bon  wiM  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  To  convert  63 
parts  of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  there  are  re- 
quired 188  parts  of  oxygen,  and  the  heat  devel- 
oped in  this  reaction  is  sufficient  to  raise  8,6S6 
parts  of  water  from  82°  to  212°.  This  accords 
with  the  practical  results  obtdned  by  Bnmford 
and  Hsssenfratz,  giving  8,600  to  8,680  as  the 
equivalent  for  dry  woods.  The  composition  of 
the  sap  is  so  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Woody  fibre,  and  its  quantity  is  so  small,  that  its 

Sresence  modifies  the  result  only  in  a  very  dight 
egree.  The  mineral  constituents  of  some  parts 
of  the  tree  may  have  more  influence,  as  in  tiie 
bark  of  some  trees  they  amount  to  8  per  cent, 
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and  in  the  leaves  to  7.  In  the  ultimate  uulja 
of  the.  wood  tiiere  is  also  found  about  1  pereest 
of  nitrogen.  The  analyses  of  K  Yiolettt  cf 
different  parts  of  a  cherry  tree,  prepared  viti 
special  precautions,  exhibit  in  thefoiloviiigU- 
bie  these  peculiarities  of  composition: 

BLxnxTAmT  BcMiaaca  vovxB  a  100  rAsa  or  Tow 


NstBn  M  wood. 


Loaves 

Small  branch...  ]^^- ; 

Middle  oJied  do.]  1?^  • 

Large  bmnch...]^'^- ; 

Bark.. 
Wood  . 


Trunk  , 


Lwso'oot' ]l^^i; 


Middle  sized  do.  I  ^^•■ 
Rootlets,  with  branch 


HjJ-. 
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1971 
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When  wood  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  he«t, Hi 
more  volatile  ingredients,  as  the  hygrowtm 
moisture,  first  escape;  its  gaseons elementiirt 
next  disturbed  from  their  state  of  eqnilibri^ 
and  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  when  »et  "* 
from  one  combination  enter  into  new  odm;  pot| 
tions  of  these  gases  combine  to  produce  *«l«f; 
other  portions  seize  upon  the  carbon  and  ftra 
with  tlus  a  mnltitode  of  unstaUe  eonqiomids 
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Tarjriiig  wHh  the  degrM  of  tetnperatnre  and  the 
propoiuons  of  the  elements  present.  If  the 
process  be  condaoted  in  close  vessels  away  from 
the  action  of  air  or  oxrgen,  the  volatile  ingredi- 
ents may  be  driven  ra  in  the  form  of  inflamma- 
ble ^ases,  and  of  vapors  of  water  holding  in 
solntioa  Dumeroos  combustible  principles,  and 
last  of  fdl  the  vapors  of  the  resins  and  ethereal 
cdls  constituting  tar.  Oxygen  is  required  to 
oomplete  their  oombnstion  and  bring  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Aid  to  their  goal  of  carbonic  acid 
(OOt).  and  water  (HO).  In  this  process  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  carbon  has  been  taken  up 
and  made  volatile  by  nnitii^  with  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen.  This  fixed  in^edient  is  left  behmd 
in  the  form  of  charcoal,  retaining  the  form  of 
the  wood.  So  when  wood  is  consumed  in  the 
air,  heat  is  first  applied  to  drive  out  the  volatile 
elements.  The  hydrogen  eliminated  in  the  pores 
of  the  Aiel  at  a  heat  ^ow  that  of  redness  takes 
hold  of  a  portion  of  the  solid  carbon,  and  meet- 
ing the  air  they  rapidly  enter  into  combination 
with  its  oxygen,  emitting  light  and  heat.  By 
the  latter  new  supplies  of  Uie  volatile  ingredients 
are  ^tnrbed  further  within  the  mass  of  the 
burning  body,  and  there  by  their  ignition  serve 
to  keep  np  the  process.  There  being  no  lack 
of  oxygen,  the  combustion  is  complete,  and  the 
Yolatue  products  of  the  distillation  process,  if 
genenUed  at  all,  pass  immediately  {nto  the  sta- 
ble compounds  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
The  carbon  attacked  at  its  surface  by  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air  yields  more  slowly,  and  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  it  is  left  behind  after  the  name 
and  rapid  chemical  action  caused  by  the  com- 
bustion of  its  volatile  associates  have  disap- 
peared with  their  departure.  The  combustion 
of  this  charcoal,  goii^^  on  only  in  the  space  it 
oooopies,  podooes  an  mtensity  of  calorific  ^bct 
tax  superior  to  that  derived  from  tlie  burning 
of  the  gaseous  elements.  Hence,  where  concen- 
tration of  heat  is  required,  as  in  the  smelting 
of  ores,  a  condensed  form  of  fhel  like  charoou 
is  more  efiTective  than  one  oontaining  gaseous 
elements,  which  in  their  combustiod  dispense  a 
very  uncertain  amount  of  heat,  as  they  nit,  per* 
haps  but  partially  consumed,  past  tilie  pomta 
where  the  effect  is  wanted,  carrying  with  them 
a  portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  fuel,  and  also 
more  caloric  rendered  latent  than  the  prod- 
uct of  combustion  of  an  equal  weight  of  car> 
bon  is  capaUe  of  absorbing.  This  will  be  again 
alluded  to  in  this  article  in  treating  of  the  heat- 
ing power  of  Itaels.  The  difference  in  the  pyro- 
metrical  effect  of  wood  and  charcoal  would  be 
still  greater  than  it  is,  were  it  not  for  the  prop- 
erty of  charcoal  of  rapidly  absorbing  moisture 
flrom  the  air.  Whoi  it  is  derirable  to  ^pi^y  the 
heat  genenuted  by  combustion  at  a  distuice 
from  uie  fire,  as  in  reverberatory  ftamaces,  fuel 
is  preferred  tliat  burns  with  a  flame.  So  where 
the  gaseous  products  are  the  object,  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  lUnmination  or  otherwise,  the 
fuel  nKMt  abounding  in  hydrogen  is  sought  for, 
and  this  may  be  the  lighter  kinds  of  wood,  the 
redaoM  and  oily  prodnota  ^stilled  off  ftom  its 


fixed  carbon,  or  the  highly  bituminous  coals. 
The  natural  fuels  thus  give  rise  to  a  variety  of 
artificial  products  better  applicable  for  special 
purposes. — Aa  Charcot  is  obtained  from  wood 
by  charring,  so  from  peat  this  ftael  is  obtained 
in  a  condensed  form  called  peat  charcoal,  and 
from  the  bituminous  coals  the  mineral  charcoal 
or  coke.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of  peat  has 
already  been  treated  in  the  article  Boo.  This 
fael,  found  in  great  abundance  and  easily  pro- 
cured in  many  of  the  European  countries,  where 
other  fuels  are  scarce,  is  there  much  more  highly 
aiq>reciated  than  it  is  in  the  United  States.  Its 
qualities  have  there  been  thoronghlyinvestigated, 
and  various  methods  have  be^  contrived  for 
improving  its  adaptaticm  to  the  uses  for  which  it 
is  fitted.  (See  Pkat.)  As  a  ftael,  this  material  is 
much  used  for  domestic  purposes  in  the  oountries 
where  it  abounds,  aadit  is  applied  both  in  the  raw 
state  and  charred  to  manu&cturing  operations. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Oarolinen-Htktte,  near 
Aichthal,  in  Styria,  successful  attonpts  have 
been  made  to  smelt  iron  with  it  in  its  raw  statCL 
mixed  with  wood ;  while  the  charcoal  obtained 
by  charring  it  has  long  been  successfully  applied 
to  the  same  purpose  in  Bohemia,  Bavaria, 
France,  Busda,  and  other  countries.  For  gen- 
erating heat  tins  charcoal  is  stated  by  Dr.  Mus- 
pratt  to  be,  when  of  good  quality,  "  as  efficient 
as  bituminous  coal,  and  some  varieties  are  even 
abote  the  average  heating  power  of  the  latter 
kinds  of  fiiel."  When  freshly  cut,  peat  con- 
tains from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  water,  which 
by  drying  is  commonly  reduced  to  about  25  per 
cent  When  well  dried,  the  heating  power  of 
good  peat  is  about  the  same  as. that  of  wood, 
and  about  half  that  of  bitnminoas  ooaL  The 
following  analyses  by  Sir  Robert  Kane  and  Dr. 
W.  E.  SulUvu,  editor  of  the  Dublin  "Journal 
«f  Industrial  Progress,"  are  of-  peat  dried  at 
820°  F.  The  proportions  are  csloulated  after 
dednt^g  the  ash.  The  percentage  of  the  min- 
eral ingredients  varies  in  good  peat  lh>m  1  to  6 ; 
some  qualities  ocihtdn  much  more,even  88  per 
cent.,  but  such  are  worthless  fbr  fneL 
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— Refyenoe  has  already  been  made  to  the  prac- 
tice of'  the  Chinese  in  mixing  together  refaae 
combustibles  with  day,  and  muing  of  this 
compound  an  artificial  fuel.  Similar  processes 
have  been  in  use  among  other  people,  some  of 
which  are  cf  very  andent  date.  The  petroleum 
that  is  found  so  abimdantiy  near  the  Oaspiaa 
sea  and  in  other  parts  of  the  eastern  countries 
is  converted  into  fuel  by  making  a  mixture  of 
it  vrith  day ;  and  the  Norwe^ans  have  long 
used  sawdust  and  tar  in  a  similar  maimer.  The 
methods  recently  introdaoedin  western  Europe 
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of  ntiliciog  the  dtut  of  mineral  coals  and  of 
oharooal  are  nearly  all  based  upon  the  same 
prindple  of  making  these  sabstances  cohere  by 
thoroughly  incorporating  them  with  tar  or  pitclL 
and  then  expodng  the  compound,  when  moulded 
into  blocks,  in  some  cases  to  a  current  of  air  to 
dry  them,  and  in  others  to  a  high  temper- 
atare  in  vessels  serving  the  purpose  of  retorta. 
The  former  mode  of  drying  is  employed,  for 
mixtures  of  charcoal  dust,  tan,  and  similar  sub- 
stances, with  tar  or  pitch,  and  the  latter  when 
refuse  bituminous  coal  is  used  with  about  ^  of 
its  weight  of  pitch.  Unless  this  distillation  is 
eondncted  at  a  heat  of  from  400°  to  600°  F^  so 
as  to  dispel  the  volatile  ingredients,  there  is 
danger  of  subeequoit  spontaneons  combustion. 
Some  of  these  conmounds  of  fine  bituminous 
coal,  pitch,  &ck,  are  found  to  possess  equal  if  not 
superior  heating  power  to  that  of  the  natural 
eool,  and  have  the  advantage  moreover  of  being 
conveniently  handled  and  stowed  away.  As 
the  process  is  conducted  at  Blanzy  in  France, 
the  coal  is  Jigged  to  separate  the  slaty  and  pyri- 
tous  particlea.  It  is  then  crushed  and  intro- 
duced into  a  dmular  metallio  basin,  which  re- 
volves horicontallv  in  a  reverberatoiy  furnace, 
the  flame  of  which  passes  under  it  Hot  tar  or 
pitch  is  gradually  let  in  upon  the  coal  from  a 
reservoir  over  the  fire  to  the  amount  of  7  or  8 
per  cent,  and  the  mixture  is  stirred  by  station- 
ary rakes  attached  to  rods  let  down  through  the 
«rohed  cover.  When  sufBciently  mixed,  the 
materials  are  made  to  drop  through  the  bottom 
into  a  receptacle,  whence  they  are  removed 
while  plastic  to  the  moulds  and.tiiere  pressed  by 
the  hydraulic,  machine.  The  process  of  Mr. 
Beesamer  appears  to  be  nuxst  highly  approved. 
It  is  applied  only  to  fine  bituminous  coal  with- 
out mixture,  the  object  being  to  render  this 
plastic  by  heat  and  mould  it  by  heavy  pressure 
into  convenient  shapes.  In  the  softenmg  pro- 
cess the  coal  may  be  exposed  to  the  heat  long 
enough  for  a  portion  of  its  volatile  elements  to 
be  expelled,  by  which  the  product  is  rendered 
more  dense  and  of  the  nature  of  coke:  or  it 
may  be  softened  so  quickly  as  to  be  but  slightly 
altered  in  its  chemical  composition.  The  ap- 
paratus emplc^ed  for  the  heating  is  a  long  rect- 
angular iron  retort,  set  in  brick  work  over  a 
fire  and  its  horizontal  flue.  The  hopper  for 
feedihg  it  is  at  the  front  end,  which  projectsfrom 
the  brick  work,  and  the  discharge  is  through  the 
flo<H'  of  the  retort  also  in  the  extreme  front  end. 
The  fine  coal  is  introduced  by  a  feeding  drum 
arranged  to  keep  the  apo^re  tightly  closed. 
The  coal  is  received  upon  a  horizontal  shelf, 
which  extends  nearly  to  the  back  end  of  the 
retort,  and  it  is  moved  cm  in  that  direction 
by  an  endless  oh^n,  whidi  is  fnmished  with 
scrapers,  and  is  carried  round  a  drum  at 
each  end  of  the  retort  inside.  As  the  coal 
falls  firom  the  back  end  of  the  shelf  upon  the 
floor  of  the  retort,  it  is  pnahed  along  by  the 
chain  and  scrapers  in  the  opposite  direodon, 
till  it  is  disoha^Bied  at  the  front  end  into  a  ves- 
sel idaced  underneath  toreodve  it  In  liie  bot- 


tom of  this  vessel  are  8  openin«  that  eaanii. 
eate  with  the  same  number  of  nomiatalQfii. 
drical  cavities  arranged  side  by  ride  ia  imiaRn 
block  of  iron.  Thu  block  is  strongly  seeaied 
to  heavy  iron  bedplates  by  keys  ana  bolta,  ad 
npon  the  same  foundation  is  placed  tbe  sluft, 
with  its  fly  wheels  and  cranks  that  any  Uie 
piston  rods  or  plungers,  which  work  in  the 
cylindrical  cavities  to  compress  and  pad>  onttbe 
blocks  of  coaL  The  arrangement  of  Him  ii  ti- 
ceedingly  ingenious.  One  set  of  8  plmi|«n,  it- 
tached  to  the  same  crosshead,  are  connected  lij 
a  short  pitman  directly  with  the  crank  intitt 
centre  of  the  shaft;  while  another  set  of  S  m 
worked  in  gnides  attached  to  the  bedplates  le- 
yond  .the  other  end  of  the  cylinda^  Tties« 
plungers,  entering  the  oppoate  ^  (rf  tliec^ 
mders  from  the  first  set,  are  set  in  motka  br  i 
long  connecting  rods,  which  pass  ontade  of  lie 
bedplate,  and  ore  attached  at  one  end  to  i 
crank  on  each  extremity  of  the  shait,  and  at  lb 
other  to  the  crosshead,  to  which  the  pln^en 
are  keyed  as  they  paas  through  it.  Both  Kti 
are  thus  moved  by  the  same  shaft,  yet  bf  tic 
arrangement  of  the  cranks  upon  this,  tboee  d 
the  8  sets  being  at  an  angle  of  45°  wiibeidi 
other,  the  piston  rods  are  made  to  approach  each 
other  in  the  block  to  give  the  required pkbdr, 
and  then  to  separate  as  tbe  coal  is  ported  oat  of 
the  back  end  by  the  plungers  of  the  fintiet  lUs 
being  done,  the  revolntion  of  the  shaft  curiet 
the  back  plungers  in  again,  a  new  ehaqge  iiooo- 
pressed  and  thrust  out,  and  thnstkeopecatian 
goes  on,  delivering  8  of  the  cylinden  of  eoal 
-with  each  revolution.  The  maohinety  it  set  in 
motion  by  a  steam  en^ne.  The  speed  of  tbe 
feeder  drum  and  the  dmin  and  satpeneinbe 
regnkted  to  produce  coal  more  or  lesi  td1»' 
tilused  as  desired.  The  gas  can  be  sared  ^ 
passing  it  into  a  gas  holder.  It  is  found  idnii- 
tageous  to  use  an  air  pump  for  ledsdagtbe 
pressure  in  the  retort ;  the  escape  d  &tpM 
is  thus  facilitated  at  the  lowest  possible  tenpo^ 
ature,  and  the  product  is  more  deasevba 
pressed.  Sighly  heated  steam  may  be  emfk?- 
ed  instead  of  the  fire,  tbe  steam  being  drirenS- 
rectly  into  the  retort  with  the  coal,  and  panl 
out  into  the  gas  holder.  Whereanthradte^ii 
cheaply  obtained,  together  with  large  smiS^ 
refhse  bituminous  coal,  this  prooess  may  beim 
still  more  nsefbl  by  mixing  the  two  nrieti* 
—The  composition  of  fuds  is  commonly  eipr* 
ed'  by  stating  the  proporticms  of  coke -or  ^ 
coal,  volatile  matters,  m<xstnre,  and  a^  ^ 
ultimate  analysis  reduces  the  whole  to  its  <»■ 
ments,  and  expresses  the  proportions  of  cirlMi 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  theingi**^ 
of  the  ash.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  mnMn 
fnd  for  making  gas  and  prodoeing ^wM^ 
products,  the  proportion  of  volatile  ingn*"" 
must  first  be  asoertained,  and  then  tbeutn 
of  these,  as  the  proportion  of  the  inflamoabk 
gases  to  the  liquid  prodnets.  For  otberpni^ 
the  simple  form  of  uialysis  is  commoaljn"- 
cient  The  ash  is  obtained  by  tl)0'o*'8^.'^''|||| 
tion  in  an  open  J ' 
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HO 
CO, 

u 

ZnO 
Fe,0. 

SO, 


»»,748 
S4,6(i« 

8a,sns 

7,912 
T,7U 
7,»no 

1,801 
1,7M 
«,0S8 
l..%76 
2,807 
2.601 
2,.'S7l 
1,500 


^  e  a  ji  £ 

5      -     - 


4.943 
4,»H 
4,328 
2,967 
2.89S 
2,963 
6,866 
4,840 
6.825 
4,134 
2,807 
2,601 
2,571 
1,500 


Attth«ritiH. 


DuloDg, 

GrassL 

Andrews, 

Despretz. 

Grns»i. 

Amlrews. 

Dulonp. 

Diilonj;. 

Rosprctx. 

AniircwB. 

And  rows. 

Dulong. 

Hem. 

Dal  ton. 


nofhing  is  left  bnt  tho  gray  or  bro vn  ash.    TKe 
difference  of  weight  of  the  crucible  and  its  con- 
tents before  and  after  the  operation,  deducted  ""^^bir" 
from  the  weight  of  the  foef  employed,  gives 

that  of  the  ash.    Another  weighed  sample  snb- 

Jeoted  in  a  similar  way  to  a  heat  of  about  800"  nj-drogen. 

win  give  by  loss  of  weight  the  amount  of  moist' 

nre;  the  oracible  containing  it  is  then  closely  (.jfj,o„     "• 

covered  to  exclude  the  air,  and  is  set  in  a  Hessian 

cmcible  also  closed  with  a  cover,  and  containing  "    •  •  ■  • 

calcined  mamiesia.    Thia  snpports  tlie  platinnm  

cmcible,  and  keeps  it  fW)m  contact  with  the    iron 

enter  one.    The  whole  is  now  exposed  to  a  red 

heat  for  an  hoar.    The  volatile  matters  are  thus  g  .  . 

driven  off,  and  the  difference  of  weight  of  cm-  "  ^ 

oible  and  contents  before  and  after  the  opera-    

tion  gives  their  proportions.    The  charcoal  or  From  such  a  table,  the  proportions  of  carbon, 
coke  is  the  difference  between  the  oracible  with  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in  any  fnel  being  asoer- 
the  residanm  it  contains  and  that  of  the  cmcible  tained  by  analyiris,  the  number  representing  its 
alone  less  the  weight  of  the  ash.    This  may  be  relative  heating  power  may  be  calcnlated  from 
again  obtained  by  consaming  the  carbonaceous  the  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  after 
residne  exposed  to  a  current  of  air.    The  heat-  dedncting  frt>m  the  latter  an  equivalent  to  the 
ing  power  of  fuel  is  often  estimated  by  what  is  oxygen  present,  the  excess  only  being  accounted 
caBed  the  lead  test,  a  method  introduced  by  available  for  raising  the  temperatnre.    Still, 
Berthier,  founded  on  the  theory  of  Welter  that  though  the  fignres  of  such  a  table  correctly  ex- 
the  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  the  combns-  press  the  total  amount  of  heat  evolved  and  ab- 
tion  of  bodies  is  proportional  to  tho  amount  of  sorbed  by  the  products  of  corabustion  of  100 
oxygen  assimilated.    U  this  law  were  sound,  parts  of  the  fuel,  the  real  pyrometrical  effect  is 
the  determination  of  the  oxygen  required  to  only  known  when  allowance  is  made  of  the 
take  np  the  combustible  constituents  in  a  cer-  quantity  absorbed  by  these  products;  and  this 
tain  weight  of  fuel  would  give  at  once  its  com-  mvolves  the  consideration  of  the  quantity  of 
parative  c^orijSc  value.     The  results  are  so  oxygen  or  air  consumed,  and  of  the  specific  heat 
nearly  correct,  and  the  process  is  so  easily  con-  or  capacity  of  taking  up  heat  of  the  several 
ducted,  that  the  metliod  is  still  mnch  employed,  products.    This  allowance  being  made,  the  re- 
A  weighed  portion  of  the  fael  finely  powdered  markable  prominence  of  hydrogen  in  increasing 
is  mixed  with  80  or  40  times  its  weight  of  the  calorifio  effect  of  bodies  containing  it  b 
litharge  (oxide  of  lead),  and  introduced  into  an  found  to  be  greatly  reduced ;  for  in  its  union 
earthen  cmcible,  the  mixture  being  covered  with  oxygon  it  absorbs  2^  times  as  mnch  heat  as 
with  a  layer  of  litharge.    The  cmcible  is  then  in  that  of  carbon  with  oxygen ;  and  the  amount 
carefully  closed  and  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat  of  tiiis  being  calculated  for  the  quantity  employ- 
till  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  have  abstracted  ed,  the  deduction  for  the  hydrogen  will  be  ronnd 
the  oxygen  they  require  for  their  combustion,  considerably  greater  than  for  the  carbon.    It  is 
and  left  behind  an  equivalent  amount  of  metal-  for  this  reason,  and  othera  which  have  been 
lie  lead.    This  being  removed  and,  weired  de-  mentioned  in  a  previous  part  of  this  article,  that 
termines  the  oxygen  that  has  been  assimilated,  wood  imd  the  bituminous  coals  are  charred,  their 
Johnson  found  in  his  experiments  that  the  re-  pyrometric  effects  bein^  increased  by  the  larger 
snlta  thus  obtained  were  constantly  about  |  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  charred  product 
short  of  the  tmth.    The  defect  of  the  process  is  The  intense  degree  of  heat  evolved  in  the  ose  of 
that  it  gives  the  same  result  whether  it  is  hy-  the  condensed  fuels  adds  largely  to  the  capacity 
drogen  or  carbon  that  abstracts  the  oxygen,  the  of  heat  of  the  aqueous  vapor,  and  hence  farther 
difference  of  the  calorifio  effect  of  the  same  lessens  the  value  of  hydrogen  in  faels  intended 
weight  of  these  two  elements  not  being  in  fact  ,  for  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied.    Bat  for 
proportional  to  the  difference  of  oxygen  they  other  objects,  requiring  a  quick  heat  and  at  the 
conaome.    This  has  been  ascertained  by  deter-  same  time  diffused  over  considerable  space,  the 
raining,  after  the  method  proposed  by  Rnmford,  more  inflammable  fbels  are  found  more  efficient ; 
the  increase  of  temperature  communicated  to  a  and  according  to  the  mode  in  which  their  heat- 
oertaln  quantity  of  Water  in  the  process  of  oxi-  ing  power  is  estimated  they  may  even  be  classed 
dizing  a  certain  quantity  of  fnel  or  other  oxidiz-  as  producing  a  greater  amount  of  heat  than  the 
able   Dody.    The  results  thos  obtidned  from  a  more  carbonaceous  varieties.     'Whenever  th% 
great  number  of  substances  by  different  chemists  heat  fW>m  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  can  be 
are  given  in  the  following  tabular  form  by  Dr.  concentrated,  as  in  the  hydro-oxygen  blowpipe, 
Mospratt  in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  "  Chemistry."  a  more  intense  degree  is  obtained  than  by  the 
The   table  referred  to  presents  the  results  of  use  of  any  other  fuel.     Other  considerations. 
more  than  90  experiments  upon   29  different  therefore,  beside  the  chemical  composition  of 
combustibles,  inclnding  in  these  various  gase-  foels,  affect  their  value.    For  pracfioal  purposes 
ooB,  fluid,  metallic,  and  other  solid  bodies.  a  mere  change  in  the  mechanical  stmotore  may 
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giy«  an  entirely  different  cLaraoter  to  them, 
while  their  real  calcnifio  power  is  not  altered. 
This  is  apparent  in  the  coala,  which  are  ren- 
dered almost  wortUesB  when  reduced  to  dnst, 
nntil  in  the  patent  ftiels  thejr  are  reconverted 
into  solid  form.  Wood  possesses  very  different 
values  in  solid  sticks,  in  shavings,  and  in  saw- 
dust. In  ordinary  use  other  oircnmstances  are 
to  be  taken  into  acooont,  as  die  arrangements 
'for  ntilixing  the  heat  produced,  so  that  there 
shall  be  the  least  amount  lost;  also  the  provi- 
sions for  insuring  perfect  combustion  of  the 
fneL  The  loss  of  heat  resulting  from  imperfect 
arrangements  in  these  respects  alone  has  been 
estimated  at  fUll  one  half  of  idl  that  generated. 
The  diimney  necessarily  carries  off  a  Mnrider- 
able  portion,  as  there  will  be  no  draught,  and 
consequently  no  continued  supply  of  ^r  to  sop- 
port-the  combustion,  unless  the  column  floating 
upward  by  its  rarity  produces  a  partial  vacuum 
to  be  filled  with  fresh  air  passing  through  the 
fire.  The  quantity  of  this  admitted  should  be 
limited  to  a  proper  excess  only  of  that  absolutely 
required  for  the  thorough  combustion  of  the 
fuel,  and  this  can  be  determined  for  each  vBriety 
of  fbel  only  by  the  experience  and  good  Jnd^ 
ment  of  the  operator,  the  object  in  view  being 
a  uniform  rate  of  combustion  more  or  less  rapid- 
ly conducted,  according  to  the  fuel  employed 
and  the  q>eoial  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  quantities  necessary  for  complete  combus- 
tion of  one  ponnd  of  the  (UfiSarent  niels  are  given 
in  the  following  table,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  beibg  66.8°  F.  and  its  weight  0.076  lb. : 

Kama  or  Ami.  CiMn  b«l. 

P«»t TO  to  141 

PestchkRKMl IMtoMS 

Bltaminou  eoti,  by  the  lead  teat  (arerage  iSS) . . .  ITO  to  STt 

BttamtBoiu  eoel,  Dr.  Ktobndaon S7S  to  80t 

Bltnmlnaiu  ooel,  areng*  qoallties  from  tlie  eoal 

foraiatlan,  Begoautt SWtotSa 

Bttamlnoiu  eoal  from  the  npper  eeeoDdarr  fcnna- 

Uoo,  BMOanlt HStoSM 

Coke IMtoSM 

Anthiadte,  b]r  the  lead  test StStoin 

Anthiadte,RegiiaaIt SIS 

We  nresent  below  portions  of  various  tables 
which  have  been  prepared  by  different  authori- 
ties to  represent  Uie  comparative  values  of  the 
tafia  named,  according  to  the  methods  adopted 
of  determining  these.  The  first  is  from  Sonee- 
rer's  MetallurgU,  in  which  the  beating  effect  is 
calculated  from  the  results  of  analysis  according 
to  the  method  explained  above,  the  estimations 
of  Dulong  being  the  standard.  The  figures  in 
the  first  column  refer  to  the  heating  e&ct  of 
carbon  taken  as  unity. 


ThTifi  nnaHmmf. 


HoUaf  tarn. 

• 

AkM- 

lato. 

r- 

Pro. 

■MbO. 

Wood,  lir^rled,  with  »  per  et  moiit- 

UT*    , 

at* 

0.41 
0.4T 

0.C6 

o.» 

0.1S 
0,11 

1875' 

Xlln-dried,  with  lOperet  mebtars... 
Klln^diled,  wlthovt  moMnra 

1«75 

White  b«eeh,atrHlried 

Oak  .„!?!; "^„ .....: .:::::"::: 

Aah 

Maple,  btroh,  bird  eherrr 

Wlhow '. .'. 

Bpraoellr,(UTerar,Iarah 

HaMiTlM. 


Bhtokpenlar.  ItiUaii  poplar. 

Atr^Medtmi;  with  <6  par  at.  motrtu* 


Bomolat' 
nre,  aad 
a  per  ct 


and  10  per  et  aah 

Beet  air-Mod  tai(  with  »  per  et  moiet- 

nteandnoaah 

Klln^dried  tail;  with  no  mobton  aad 

16  par  et  ash 

Beat  Klla-diled  tart  without  molstars 

and  ash 

Air-dried  black  chareoal,  IS  per  et 

molstare  and  8  per  et  ash 

FeifccUj  dried  bbek  ohaneal,  with  S 

per  et  ash 

Anvdtled  red  ehareoaL  10  per  et  molat- 

nrs  and  H  per  et  ash 

PeiftetlT  di7  i«d  charcoal. . 

Birch 

Ash.  wild  ienloe 

Bed  beech,  white  beeeh,  aim 

Bed  fir 

Maple 

Oak,  pear  tiee 

Alder 

Lime , 

Wont  qnaUty  of  alr-drled  peat  ehareoal, 

with  10  per  ct  molstars  and  AS  per  et 

Best  air^«i'peat'diiu«od,"w<di'io 
'  peretinolstnnaod4peretaah.... 
Baind  ooal,  Utomlnnns  coal' 

most  rich  In  carboo 

Sinter,  eoal  mora  bltnml- 

noos 

Caking,  meatbitomtnoaa . . 

Anthiaoite , 

Good  coke,  with  10  per  et  molstare  and 

ttperetash 

Beat  eoke,  with  S  per  et  molstare  and 

Speretash 

Best  coke,  with  BO  moistmw  and  8  per 

etash 

Band  eeal  eoke 
Sinter  eoal  " 
Caking  coal" 


6  per  et 
of  molst- 
are, and 
same  of 


no  molstara  and 
per  ctash. 


Urn.  lps.|l^ 


C 


u« 


Ml 
MI 
OiX 
OEK 

tin 

«J4 
OlTI 


me 
aa 

an 

0.W 
0.1S 

OM 
OM 

an 


The  following  tables  contain  the  icsdts  of  a- 
perlments  by  the  lead  test,  and  ol  the  enpon- 
ting  power  of  ftiels,  as  given  by  Cerent  is- 
thorities.  In  each  table,  oohimn  A  gircs  tin 
lbs.  of  lead  redaoed  by  1  lb.  of  the  loipeetin 
fiiel;  B,  the  Iba.  of  water  that  may  lie  betted 
from  82»  to  318' by  1  lb.  of  the  fiiel;  C,urit 
66°  F.  required  to  consume  1  lb.  d  fiiel  (p»« 
for  wood  in  Hessian  lbs.  and  onbio  feet);  D, 
Iba.  of  oxygen  required  for  complete  oombuliii 
of  1  lb.  of  wood;  £,  Iba.  of  water  aeccrSiv  to 
analyses. 

L  Wood. 


r«ifc<ii7  IM. 


Speciot  of  wood, 
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II,  COAIOOAL. 


XuMj. 

B<rthUr. 

WlBkhr. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

0. 

Poplar...' 
Syomon 

Aeh 

Aspen... 

3Flr. 

Alder.... 
Blreh  .... 

Of* 

Beech.... 
Elm....    . 

'  commereUl 

enclosed  tn 
botUes  im- 

medUtelv' 
Then  mode. 

80.60 
80.60 
».60 
89.50 
82.80 
82.40 
81.40 
SUO 

8aiso 

83.28 
t&S8 

mi 
siVi 

II8.T4 
88.ST 
88.26 
8i.T» 
88.48 
88.58 
83.62 

1 

i 
1 

Ume...: 

Willow 

Pine 

Scotch  fir 

III.  Put. 


UtaUtr. 


nam,  department  of  Somme 

Paaay,  department  of  Harne 

Framont,  department  of  Toages 

KSntgBbmnn,  WOrtembetg 

Wont  0124  from  the  Bartx  moontalns. 
Beet       "  "  "      •      •  

Allen,  Ireland,  npper  peat 

"  "       lower    "    , 

pre«3ed* 


B. 


12.8 

lao 

15.4 
148 
win 
11.2 

18.8 


2T.» 

29.2 

84.2 

82.4 

lar. 

26.2 

42.6 


Qriffldu, 

2T.T|  «2.T 
29.0    ^6 

larl  2ao 


IT.  PXAT  Chabcoal. 

I«edlqr. 

Btitbhr. 

A. 

B. 

Orony-anr-rOureq,   department     of    Selne-et- 
llame 

1T.T 
18.4 
22.4 
2&0 

401 

Seine  et  Ham 

41.T 

BMone,mnch  naedat  Paria 

60.T 

Framont  and  Champ  de  Fen 

68.9 

T.  UoiBBAL  Coal. 

LeoUil;  ud  ipMlM. 

Bwikter. 

A. 

B. 

Caking  coal  lh>m  Dowlaia,  Wales 

81.8 
8L2 
24.2 
28Ji 
81.6 

72.0 

Glamorgan 

70.1 

Canneleoal,  Olasgow 

S6.4 

CanneleoaL  Lancashire 

58.2 

Band  ooal,  Durham 

Tt« 

TL  Cou 

UaMj  nd  ipMlM. 

B«tU«r. 

A. 

B. 

AlaOsrre,ooalof8tEtleBne 

28.5 
22.0 

<5.( 

Oas  ooke  Itam  Paris 

00.8 

Til.  AHTHBAOm. 

iMUijaalifMlMk 

Bntliht. 

A. 

a 

K. 

lamnre,  near  OreDoUs 

81.6 

so.a 

8S.0 
2&< 
26.T 

69.1 
T4T 
60.2 
60.5 

T2.8 

75.4 

T.-.i  ILaChanmlire 

"™  1  UBwsonWro 

*'*' 

Corb«ttl4re,  Savoy 

.... 

The  qualities  of  the  American  poals  have  been 
ably  investigated  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Johnson,  who 
was  commissioned  by  the  U.  S.  government  for 
this  purpose,  and  whose  report  was  addressed 
to  the  navy  department  in  1844  (Senate  Doca- 
ment  No.  886).  The  results  are  presented  in  a 
condensed  form  by  Prof.  Johnson  in  tiie  Amer- 
TOL.  Tn. — 60 


loan  edition  of  Knapp's  "Ohemioal  Technolo- 
gy." His  operations  were  oondacted  npon  a 
large  scale,  4  trials  being  usually  made  in  ascer- 
taining the  evaporative  power  of  each  coal,  and 
each  trial  consuming  from  800  to  1,200  lbs. 
The  total  number  of  trials  was  144,  in  which 
62i  tons  were  consumed.  The  object  was  par- 
ticularly to  determine  what  coals  were  best 
adapted  for  steam  navigation ;  and  the  points 
of  special  attention  were  essentially  the  same 
as  those  to  which  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
sion afterward  ^>pointed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment was  directed,  viz. :  1,  the  capacity  of  the 
coals  for  raising  steam  quickly ;  2,  for  raising  it 
abundantly  for  the  quantity  consumed;  8,  free- 
dom from  dense  smoke  in  its  combostion ;  4, 
freedom  from  tendency  to  crumble  in  handling ; 
6,  capacity,  by  reason  of  its  density,  of  close 
stowage ;  and  6,  freedom  from  sulphnr.  The 
names  and  exact  localities  of  the  particular 
kinds  of  coal  which  were  employed  in  these 
experiments  are  now  in  most  instances  lost; 
but  their  composition  being  preserved  in  the 
records  of  their  analyses,  the  principles  estab- 
lished are  readily  applied  to  other  coals  of  simi- 
lar composition,  it  should  also  be  added  that 
the  semi-bitnminoas  coals  experimented  upon 
were  chiefly  from  the  northern  margin  of  the 
coal  basin,  but  that  coals  more  highly  esteemed 
have  since  been  obtained  in  the  central  portious 
of  the  basin  on  Gleorge's  creek,  which,  from  the 
preference  they  enjoy  in  the  ooal  trade,  it  is 
believed  would  have  furnished  still  better  re- 
Bults  for  this  class ;  and  late  investigations  of 
Prof.  Doremus  of  Kew  York  prove  that 
these  coals  from  George's  creek  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion. 
The  English  commissioners  were  Sir  Henry  D« 
la  Beche  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair.  Their  first  re- 
port was  made  in  1848,  and  the  final  report  in 
1861.  Convenient  reference  for  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  these  may  be  made  to  the  ar- 
ticle "  Fuel "  in  TomUnson's  "  Cyclopaedia  of  the 
Usefhl  Arts."  The  table  below  was  arranged 
by  Prof.  Johnson  from  the  more  detailed  tables 
contained  in  his  report,  and  was  published  in 
the  work  above  referred  to.  It  contains  26  va- 
rieties of  coals,  6  from  each  one  of  6  difiTerent 
classes,  and  is  succeeded  by  one  summing  up 
the  results  or  presenting  a  general  scale  of  rela- 
tive values  made  np  from  the  averages  of  the 
classes.  From  this  it  appears  that  in  evaporat- 
ive power  under  eqnal  weights  the  Cnmberland 
class  surpasses  th(9  anthracite  by  abont  2.8  per 
cent,  and  nnder  e^ual  bulks  by  1.4  per  cent. 
From  single  expenmentSj  however,  the  most 
water  evaporated  was  with  anthracite.  [See 
note,  vol.  V.  p.  884  of  this  work,  article  Goal.] 
The  anthracites  also  surpass  the  fo;«ign  bitumt- 
nons  coals  20  per  cent,  when  we  compare  equal 
weights,  and  26  per  cent  by  eqnal  bulks.  In  free- 
dom fit>m  dinker  the  anthracites  stand  preemi- 
nent; in  nq>id  production  of  steam,  when  once 
in  action,  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous  coals  are 
somewhat  snpeAor  to  all  others,  and  for  rapidlT 
getting  up  steam  the  foreign  bituminons  ooau 
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For  fbrther  information  relating  to  the  salgect 
of  fuel,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  artiolee 
AsTHBAOiTS,  Ohabooal,  Ooal,  Coks,  Gas, 
Pbat,  Wood. 

FITBNXEBRABIA,  or  Fontababia,  a  city  and 
port  of  Spain,  in  the  Basque  province  of  Gui- 
pnzcoa,  at  the  month  of  the  Bidassoa,  on  the 
French  frontier;  pop.  2,036.  It  was  formerly 
well  fortified,  but  the  French  dismantled  it  in 
1794.  It  has  some  manofaotnres  of  hempen 
shoes,  linen,  cloth,  marine  stores,  and  earthen- 
ware. It  has  snstained  several  sieges,  and  was 
the  scene  of  a  victory  over  the  Oarlists  by  the 
anziliary  British  legion  nnder  Gen.  Evans  in 
1887.  Dnring  the  peninsular  war,  the  Fnentar- 
rabians  were  reproached  with  singularly  inhos- 
pitable  treatment  of  disabled  British  troops. 

FTTEROS  (nrobably  from  8b.  fuera,  outside, 
or  foreignX  tne  term  applied  in  Spain  to  the 
andent  constitutional  privileges  of  the  Basque 
provinces,  Gnipnccoa,  Alava,  Biscay,  and  Upper 
mvaire.    The  original  meaning  of  the  word  in- 


dicates  that  those  provinces  are  outside  of  tbe 
ordinary  administration  of  the  Icingdom.  lUir 
government  is  essentially  republican,  6it  bu 
haviDg  only  the  power  of  nominating  die«or- 
regidor  or  chief  magistrate,  whose  nomiiation 
has  to  be  confirmed  by  tbe  jonta  of  tbepromce, 
a  legislative  body  elected  by  almost  miinnal 
Buffi^.  The  inhabitants  of  these  proviDcet 
are  exempt  firom  all  taxes  and  imposts  except 
such  as  they  vote  themselves,  and  cWm  by* 
tue  of  their  birth  the  privileges  of  i^ei^ 
nobility.  From  the  remotest  antiquity  they 
have  maintained  their  rights  asaiost  tU  tk 
dynasties  of  Spun.  In  the  18th  oentory^ 
fheros  were  embodied  in  a  written  code,  whW 
was  enlarged  and  reconfirmed  in  the  rngi* 
Charles  V.  In  1888  the  assertion  of  their  prm- 
leges  by  the  Basqnes  gave  rise  to  civfl  ft, 
which  lasted  for  several  years  and  ternwutw 
in  the  formal  admission  of  tbe  validity  <i  t^ 
Aieros  by  the  oortes  and  qoeen  vi  Spoi  >> 
1844. 
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